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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

To  Our  Readers  :  The  expanded  title  that  appears  on  the  cover  of  the  Review  this  month  implies  not  the 
slightest  degree  of  change  in  the  plans,  methods,  aims,  scope,  editorship,  management,  or  control  of  the  magazine. 
It  will  continue  to  be  a  Review  of  Reviews;  and  our  regular  readers  are  aware  that  it  has  long  been  a  distinctively 
American  Monthly.  The  title  Review  of  Reviews,  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  comes  far  short  of  explaining  the 
range  and  character  of  the  periodical.  Nevertheless,  most  of  our  readers  doubtless  have  learned  to  read  the  thing 
itself  into  the  name,  rather  than  to  consider  the  name  as  a  form  of  words  int-ended  by  strict  construction  to  set 
limits  upon  our  editorial  methods.  In  Canada,  England,  and  elsewhere,  this  i)eriodical  has  always  been  mentioned 
•with  the  word  American  prefixed,  as  if  a  part  of  the  title,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Mr.  Stead's  English  Review 
of  Reviews.  The  full  title,  therefore,  of  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  would  seem  a  natural  and 
appropriate  development.  If  it  is  found  a  long  title  for  every-day  use  and  off-hand  allusion,  and  our  readers  and 
newspaper  exchanges  therefore  fall  into  the  habit  of  referring  to  it  for  short  as  the  American  Monthly,  we  shall 
offer  no  objection.  We  are  quite  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Century^  although  the  full  name  in  large  letters  on 
the  cover  of  that  great  periodical  is  the  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine^  which  is  certainly  quite  as  long 
a  name  as  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.  What  goes  everywhere  as  Ilarper^s  is  in  full  and 
formal  language  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine.  Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  can  remember  that  the 
Century  was  called  Scribn^fs  by  many  people  from  force  of  habit  for  a  good  while  after  the  name  was  changed; 
altiiough  the  many  loyal  readers  of  the  Outlooh,  who  were  equally  loyal  readers  of  the  Christian  Union,  have 
.seemed  to  find  it  remarkably  easy  to  drop  the  old  and  adopt  the  new  name.  Inasmuch  as  the  words  Review  of 
Reviews  are  retained  as  an  integral  part  of  the  enlarged  title  now  appearing  on  our  cover,  we  shall  not  look 
for  a  complete  and  prompt  acceptance  of  new  words  as  the  familiar  designation  of  this  magazine.  Our  readers 
may  continue  to  call  it  the  Review  of  Reviews  with  the  certainty  that  no  confu.sion  will  result,  for  just  as  long 
a  time  as  it  may  seem  easy  and  natural  to  do  so.  The  word  American  does  not,  of  course,  imply  any  exclusive 
<levotion  to  American  topics  or  interests. .  The  range  of  this  magazine  will  continue  to  be  international  and 
world-wide.  But  there  can  be  no  wise  and  consistent  observation  that  is  not  made  from  some  pretty  definite 
And  constant  point  of  view;  and  the  point  of  view  of  this  magazine  will  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  c'eariy  and  unmistakably  American.  While  its  readers  are  not  confined  to  one  country,  the  vast  majority 
of  them  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  magazine  is  edited  with  direct  reference  to  its  American 
constituency.  This  being  true,  it  follows  that  great  world  movements  can  be  best  presented  in  our  pages  in 
terms  which  assun^e  American  ideals  and  standards  as  the  basis  of  comparison. — The  Editor. 


Hawaiian 
Aimexatlon 


The  embarrassing  question  of  the  re- 
lation of  Hawaii  to  the  new  tariff  on 
sugar  was  virtually  disposed  of  at 
Washington  by  the  formal  signing  of  an  annexa- 
tion treaty  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th  of  June. 
Pending  the  consideration  of  tliis  treaty,  the 
reciprocity  arrangements  under  which  Hawaiian 
sugar  is  admitted  free  of  duty  will  not,  of  course, 
be  revoked.  President  McKinley  sent  the  treaty 
to  the  Senate  on  the  day  it  was  signed,  but  did 
not  ask  for  immediate  action  upon  a  matter  so 
important  as  the  increase  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  no  wish  to  anticipate 
the  Senate  in  a  debate  upon  the  questions  in- 
volved in  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  before  the  country  for  several  years. 
It  was,  indeed,  six  years  ago  that  this  magazine 
published  an  elaborate  article  reviewing  the  his- 
tory and  setting  forth  the  resources  of  the  Sand- 


wich Islands  group,  and  our  readers  are  well 
aware  that  tli rough  all  this  period  it  has  Ix^en  the 
editorial  opinion  of  the  Review  that  it  might  be 
advantageous  from  almost  every  point  of  view  if 
the  jurisdiction  of  America  were  extended  to 
those  islands.  Tlie  group  has  been  under  the 
virtual  protectorate  of  tlie  United  States  for  two 
generations.  The  influences  which  have  devel- 
oped its  commerce  and  made  it  a  civilized  region 
have  all  emanated  from  this  country. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  open  the  contro- 
at  %^storu.    v^rsies  of  four  years  ago.      We   have 

found  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
revolution  in  Hawaii  which  then  deposed  the 
monarch  was  improperly  supported  by  the  diplo- 
matic and  naval  representatives  of  the  United 
States.  This,  it  is  true,  was  the  belief  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  administration;   but  we  may  merely 
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remark  that  this  contention  has  soctned  to  us 
wholly  mistaken,  if  not  peircrso.  The  i-evolu' 
tion  of  1K93  was  a  most  creditable  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Hawaiian  group.  There  followed 
an  honorable  treaty  duly  drawn  up  lietween  repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  Hawaiian  provisional  govern- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  this  country. 
President  Harrison  transmitted  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate  with  his  approbation.  1 1  was  in  the 
hands  of  tho  Senate  for  action  when  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  inaugurated.  Mr.  Cleveland  withdrew 
the  treaty  from  the  Senate  and  suppressed  it. 
This,  it  may  be  said,  was  not  a  usual  proceeding. 
It  would  be  hard  to  give  a  convincing  reason 
why  the  Senate  should  not  have  been  allowe^i  to 
proceed  in  the  exercise  of  its  responsible  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Cleveland  subsequently  undertook 
to  secure  the  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  republic, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  ex-queen  to  a  throne 
no  longer  existing.  To  this  end  he  sent  a  repre- 
wmtative  to  the  islands  openly  commissioned  as 
minister  to  the  republic,  while  charged  with  a 
secret  mission  to  the  deposed  claimant.  This  was 
an  extremely  unfortunate  error  on  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's part.  The  plot  against  the  Hawaiian  re- 
public could  not,  of  course,  have  been  reason- 


ably expectetl  to  succeed.  It  faili'd  most  com- 
pletely. Ultimately  Mr.  Clevclanirs  minister, 
the  late  Mr.  Willis,  became  a  convinced  friend  of 
the  Hawaiian  republic.  The  deposed  queen, — 
after  unsucces,<iful  attempts  at  counter  revolution 
under  circumstances  which  wholly  discredited 
any  standing  tliat  her  cause  might  ])reviously 
have  p<M*sessed,— remiuncivl  all  claims,  and  of 
her  own  free  will  e.\ecute<l  iwpers  acknowledging 
the  lawfulness  of  tlu^  e.^isting  republic,  accepting 
her  position  as  a  private  iK>rson  without  claim  to 
authority.  She  now  makes  claims  that  ai-e  en- 
titled to  no  attention  wliaiever. 

^^__j  Every  one  will  admit  th^it  no  obstacles 
Obttaniea  to  the  aniie.\ation  of  Hawaii  are  any 
Exist?  longer  to  be  found  in  the  hi.stdry  of  the 
establishment  of  the  present  republic.  Niir  are 
any  obstacles  to  be  found  in  tiiu  larger  inter- 
national situation,  inasmuch  as  the  great  Kuro- 
pean  powers  have  for  many  years  well  inxier 
stood  the  intimate  nature  of  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  Hawaiian  group  and  the 
United  States,  and  had  Iwcome  accustomed 
decades  ago  to  the  view  that  the  future  political 
BtatUB   o£   Hawaii   was   a  matter   merely  to    be 
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determined  between  Honolulu  and  Washington. 
As  for  the  claim  by  Japan  of  a  right  to  interfere  or 
to  be  consulted  it  is  without  foundation  There 
are  it  is  true  ni&nv  coolie  laborers  of  Japanese 
birth  in  the  bandwich  Islands  but  these  are  \ery 
recent  comers  and  their  importation  has  been  an 
industrial  incident  in  which  the  go\ernmentof 
Japan  until  lately  has  had  no  part  The  sugar 
crop  has  grown  sixfold  within  a  \er>  fea  years 
and  Vsiatic  field  lal  orers  without  their  families 
and  under  no  conditions  of  permanent  settle 
ment  have  been  employed  in  great  numbers  In 
the  minds  of  many  thouglitful  Americans  the 
really  difficult  question  is  how  to  reconcile  a 
suitable  administration  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
with  the  pnnciph  s  that  generally  prevail  in  the 
administration  of  our  \mt,ri<,an  states  It  is 
feared  bv  some  of  these  mfn  that  Hawaii  may  at 
an  earlv  day  seek  and  ol  tain  admission  as  a 
8tat«  if  now  admitted  as  a  territory  ,  and  such  a 
thing  might  eventually  be  possible  as  a  national 
presidential  election  turning  upon  the  prejudices 
of  the  Portuguese  vote  in  the  island  of  Oahu, 
while  the  policy  of  this  great  conatry  might  at 
some  fateful  moment  be  decided  by  the  action  of 
a  senator  whose  predilections  were  derived  from 
an  ancestral  strain  of  Polynesian  blood.  Un- 
doubtedly the  time  has  come  when  we  must  face 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  American  flag 
may  float  over  an  outlying  region  like  Hawaii, 
without  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  recipro- 
cal participation  of  such  a  region  in  the  business 
of  governing  this  country.  The  Senate  will  do 
■well  to  face  all  such  questions  with  the  utmost 
irankness.  The  assured  benefit  of  perpetual  free 
trade  with  the  United  States  would  be  a  most 
adequate  compensation  to  Hawaii  for  all  that  it 
can  possibly  give  up  ;  and  il  could  not  reasonably 
expect, — at  least  for  a  long  time,- — to  be  allowed 
to  send  representatives  to  Washington. 


AS  i  8T*T«.— From  the  Bworri  (Chicago). 


It  has  been  suggested  by  men  whose 
B^od  opinions  are  always  worthy  of  atten- 
Dhcasaioa.  ^^^^  ^-^^^  jj^g  easiest  and  safest  wa>  to 
adjust  the  political  status  <Jf  the  bandwich  Islands 
under  annexation  would  1  e  to  attach  the  group 
to  the  state  of  C  alifomia  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
there  are  constitutional  and  admmistrative  prob 
lems  invohed  in  this  question  of  annexation 
which  must  be  de<  piv  and  patienth  considered 
by  Congress  and  it  is  to  be  luped  that  the  dis 
cussion  both  in  that  l>odj  and  outside  of  it  may 
be  conducted  uith  good  sense  and  as  little  preju 
dice  and  bittermss  a^  possil  le  Let  it  be  as 
Bumed  at  the  outset  that  in  all  dealings  hereto 
fore  with  ri  lation  to  Ha»au  the  Harrison  ad 
ministration  and  the  Tlevtland  administration 
were  acting  w  ith  the  l«st  of  motives  m  perfect 
good  faith  for  thi-  honor  and  welfare  of  the 
I  nited  States  Equalh  Itt  it  be  assumed  the 
present  administration  is  promoting  what  it  deems 
the  wisest  and  most  auspicious  solution.  Unless 
our  interpretation  has  been  very  wide  of  the 
mark,  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  has  for 
nearly  five  years  lieen  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  That  fact  should 
not  lead  to  precipitate  measures,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  weight  at  Washington.  If  race 
questions  were  not  so  complicated  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  there  would  seem  to  be  little  remaining 
objection  to  annexation.  If  annexation  should 
fail  to  carry  the  day,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
advocates  of  protection  for  sugar  production  in 
the  United  States  would  succeed  in  securing  the 
abrogation  of  tlie  existing  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Hawaii.  It  happens,  however,  that  very  many 
of  those  who,  if  other  things  were  equal,  would 
like  to  exclude  Hawaiian  sugar,  are  strongly 
committed  to  the  annexation  policy  on  broad 
general  grounds,  and  are  ready  to  view  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  question  in  a  different  light  when 
our  own  flag  flies  over  the  islands.  At  present 
Hawaii  is  administered  most  ably  and  success- 
fully by  men  of  high  character  and  of  remarkable 
capacity.  If  such  men  can  be  kept  in  the  seats 
of  influence  and  authority,  the  islands  ought  to 
flourish  greatly  when  the  question  of  their  larger 
allegiance  and  destiny  is  finally  solved  by  an- 
nexation. It  is  announced  at  Washington  that  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  ratify  the  treaty  until 
next  winter. 

One  thing  at  a  time  is  a  motto  that 
Policy  makes  for  prudence,  although  it  does 
expecud.  jijjj  ^j  every  conceivable  situation. 
The  foreign  office  of  a  great  government 
must  often  have  a  great  many  irons  in  the  fire; 
and  our  State  Department  at  Washington,  while 
negotiating  the  Hawaiian  annexation  treaty,  has 
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&1bo  been  considering  with  great  attention  the 
question  of  the  policy  that  ought  to  be  pursued 
by  our  government  to  bring  to  an  end  the  in- 
tolerable situation  in  Cuba.  The  negotiations 
may  periiaps  be  opf.'ned  at  Washington:  but  it 
would  seem  more  probable  that  Mr.  McKinley 
and  Mr.  Sherman  will  rely  upon  our  minister  to 
Spain  to  attempt  the  business  in  dirpct  contact 
with  the  Spanish  Foreign  Office  at  Madrid.  It 
is  the  impression  at  Washington  that  Mr. 
McKinley  and  the  cabinet  are  disposed  to  assist 
Cuba  to  buy  her  independence,  the  T.'nited  States 
giving  guarantees  for  the  payment  by  Cuba  to 
Spain  of  a  certain  amount  of  indemnity  to  be 
agreed  upon.  On  June  IG  the  name  of  Stewart 
L.  Woodford  of  New  York  was  sent  to  the 
Senate.  General  Woodford  received  the  news 
of  his  appointment  while  at  Ithaca  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Cornell 
University.  He  went  promptly  to  Washington, 
and  conferred  with  the  President,  Secretary 
Sherman,  and  Assistant  Secr«.'tary  Day,  and  also 
with  Mr.  Calhoun  (the  special  commissioner  who 
had  returned  from  Cuba  after  investigating  the 
Ruiz  case  and  noting  the  general  (.'uban  situa- 
tion). It  was  imderslood  that  the  administration 
was  ready  with  important  propositions  which 
General  Woodford  was  authorized  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Spanish  government;  and  that  the 
new  minister  would  be  prepared  to  proceed  to 
Madrid  without  delay.  General  Woodford  as 
a  very  young 
Rcpublica 


the 


befo 


Hi 


volunteered 
&   private    sol- 
dier    early     in 
the  war  period, 
^rged  as 


brif 


■ral. 


subsequent  ca- 
reer lias  kept 
him  Ywfore  the 
country  as  an 
elnqiient  politic 
cal  orator   and 


a    prom  11 
la' 


Un 


Cuban  Les^ne. 


doubtedly  he  goes  to  Spain  with  a  high  resolve 
to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Cuban  diffi- 
culties to  some  conclusion  that  may  be  for  the 
best  welfare  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  people 
most  vitally  concerned.      It  is  a  difficult 


r*«  Cutoa  '^^^  C'uban  Le^ue  of  the  United  States, 
leagm  In    meanwhile,  is  making  es]>ecial  efforts  to 


Am,tica.  pr,jni„te  the 
Its  president,  Colonel 
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of  July  falls  this  yar 
throughout  thi'  hind  to 
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depenclvnce.  Tlic  ci 
spoiual 
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fur 


■ir  services  on 
lion  favorably 
lui  people  for  in- 
irlher  asks  that 
aid  at  once  the 
t  of  ilie  relief  of 
1.  Certainly  th© 
uLglil-  to  appeal  to 
iriiTicIs  Mf  humanity, 
Imld  us  ti.  the  duty  of 
,-d  States  ,u'  as  to  the  beat 
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.  that  of 
who  thuught  thcniselv.'s  justified 
nctly  to  their  own  nlTairs  and  not 

getting  mixed  up  with  other  people's  difficulties. 

The  League,  bythe  way,  is  selling  in  this  country 

an  issue  of  Cul»an  repul»lic  bonds. 
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-  ,„,  The  Spanisl)  ministrv  meanwhile  has  been 
i>       passing  through  some  rather  scnoustnliii- 

apaiM.  i(jti„ng^  fur  a  long  lime  [wst  the  Spanish 
Liberals,  under  the  lead  of  Sagasta,  had  on 
groun<]a  of  patriotism  lx4fn  making  no  ojipiwition 
to  the  Ciilian  poliey  of  Prime  Minister  Canovas 
and  hia  Conservative  ealiinet.  lint  matters  had 
}>een  going  on  so  scandaiously  that  at  h'ngth 
8etior  Sagasta,  th<^  Lilieral  header,  <leelaris3  in 
the  Parliament  at  Madrid  that  the  Liberals  nmst 
change  their  atlitude  and  n-sume  thtiir  party 
right  to  criticise  an<l  opjMse  with  entia-  fntedom. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  followed,  the 
Conaervative  Minister  of  Koreifrn  A  Hairs,  the 
DiUte  of  Teliian.  made  a  violent  phyHiral  assault 
upon  a  veteran  Lilicral  statesiiian,  a  ]irofessor  of 
law  in  the  I'niversity  of  Madrid,  and  a  man  of 
character  arid  exceptional  popularity.  'ITiiire  fol- 
loweidagreat  revulsion  of  "feeling;  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  willjdrawal  of  the  IJiike'uf  Tetiian 
resulted, in  the  resignation  of  the  eniire  cabinet. 
It  looked  "for  a  few  days  as  if  there  might  Ije  a 
new  Liberal  governttu;nt  under  Sagasta;  but  the 
Queen  Regent  was  advised  to  kc-ep  Canovas  at 
the  Ijelm,  and  the  stoi-ni  at  length  blew  over,  the 
whole  cabinet,  including  the  Uuke  of  Tetuan,  re- 


maining in  office.  There  may  be  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  ministry  n(-xt  fall ;  but  for  the  vacation 
season — during;  whiidi  in  Spain  politics  and  all 
things  els(!  are  atlowebli — the  politicAl  xtalimguir 
will  be  continued.  Tlicreliasbeen  much  talk  also  of 
the  recall  of  (.Jeneral  Weyler,  and  his  predeces- 
sor, General  Martinesi  Campos,  has  been  in  con- 
spi(iuous  favor  during  the  [laat  few  weeks.  Itut  it  is 
likely  that  Weyler  will  nut  be  supt^rseiled  during 
the  rainy  season.  Meanwhile  there  would  seem 
to  Ije  some  indieations  of  a  gradual  but  steady 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Cuba,  although  this 
cannot  now  !«  said  to  indicate  with  certainty  any 
general  policy. 

_  Tlw;  Senate  ha,*  been  making  better  prog- 
Tarij  ress  with  thi' tariff  bill  tiian  was  generally 
*"*"'*■  exjwi'tcd  a  month  ago.  Tlie  determina- 
tion of  several  partiitularly  difficult  points  has 
Iicen  securi'il  by  a  resort  to  the  plan  of  h()lding  a 
caucus  of  Republican  senators,  in  which  com- 
pnimises  have  been  found.  This  solution  car- 
ried the  sugar  schedide  tlirough  with  much  less 
difficulty  and  delay  than  had  been  anticipated. 
The  Senate  finally  gave  up  the  complexities  of  itfl 
sugar  schedule  as  reported  by  the  finance  com- 


Department.  Hliiiwlng  ai 


<From  a  valnable  tablis  prepnml  hy  WorthitiKton  ' 
IH  (it  rintlen  raUixted.  toUl  vnlumeor  ImportM.  and  vc 
taxed  and  thOM!  tTPK  uf  duty. 
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miltee,  and  it  has  ajtrt'itl  i]p<iii  wliat  is  more 
nearly  liktt  the  iiiL'asui-o  adoptod  in  tlio  House  un- 
der Mr,  DiriKli-y's  kwhTship.  Tim  diR.Tontial 
for  the  IxiiK^lii  of  the  wigar-reliiiinji  industry 
would  HOuiii,  ill  vii.'w  of  the  fads  ihal  have  lieeii 
set  forth,  to  \k  quite  necdlenriiy  larfre.  It  is  to 
bo  hi)|H!d  tliat  in  coufereni^  coiiimLtti^-,  this 
month  the  overwlielminn  (ipiniim  of  the  piiKlie 
in  favor  of  a  considuralik-  n'dnc.lion  of  this  tiif- 
Xerontial  may  have  weifilit  and  effci-l.  In  ncn- 
eral,  it  may  ))e  said  that  the  larifl  ilis<>iissj(>ti  in 
the  Senate  lian  resulted  in  n'storiiig  to  the  hill  tlie 
similitude  of  the  Dinph'v  measure.  For  ex- 
ample, the  import  tax  on  t<;a.  and  ilie  iiropnsed 
increase  of  the  inlenial  rcveinie  tax  on  Ih'it, 
whidi  wer«;  esBenlial  parts  of  the  Al<lrLr!i-Alli>=on 
Senate  hill,  have    b^en  alianduiied.      This   would 


JtM*a    I     '"*^"'   ^*"'   "-''^   P''' 


Heem  to  us  unfortunate;  for  li.ith  of  (hose  jiropo- 
sitions  were  excellent,  and  the  pulilie  revenue  that 
miglit  l>e  sMH^ured,  ]>artieularly  hy  the  int'ri'ase  of 
the  btier  tax,  is  niueh  to  l>e  desired.  Neverthe- 
less, tlie  einiferenee  coinniitlce  must  nive  the  final 
sha[ie  to  the  new  measure  as  a  whole,  and  the 
husin(?8s  interests  of  tlie  country  are  more  eager 
for  some  linal  settlement  than  for  any  particular 
aetails  or  propositions. 

Mr.  John  W.  ToRter,  as  special  am- 
bassador to  secure  a.  l:H!tter  arrange- 
>tflction  of  the  fur 
seals,  has  met  with  an  exceedingly 
favorable  rei^>ption  at  the  hands  of  the  llussian 
government,  and  it  is  proliahle  tliat  his  mission 
is  to  have  some  important  results.  It  is  now  re- 
■  portiwl  that  the  British  government  has  overcome 
its  earlier  reluctance  to  reo|)en  the  question  of 
the  arraugi^ments  for  policing  tlie  Bering  sea. 
Nevertheliws.  international  [wtrols  and  police 
navies  would  seem  altoget!i('r  toi)  ciimlirous  anil 
costly  a  means  for  keeping  a  few  mischievous 
:;eal  hunters  from  destroying  the  mother  animals 
in  the  oi>en  sea.  If  tlie  plan  of  limnding  the 
young  female  seals  should  pi-ove  effective,  the 
United  States  govenmient  will  pniliably  have 
found  a  simple  remedy  in  its  own  Iiamls.  Mean- 
while it  might  I>e  advisable  on  al!  accounts  for 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  skins  taken  from  female  seals. 
It  is  said  by  some  high  authorities  in  the  fur 
trade  that  such  a  measure  would  lie  excettdingly 
efficacious,  inasmuch  as  the  absolute  cUwing  of 
this  market  against  the  skins  improperly  taken 
by  the  i^Iagic  sealers  would  at  once  so  affect 
pri(m8  elsewhere  as  to  make  pelagic  sealing  totally 
unproritable,  and  therefore  to  bring  the  Imainess 
to  an  end.  At  least  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  valid  reason  why  such  action  should  not  be 
taken  by  Congress. 


.      .  The  agreeable  duty  of  represe 

oTw"  the  rres^ident  of  the  United  & 

"'""'""'  '"'*""■  as  special  amliassa.lor  to  Kng 
on  the  occasion  of  the  cele)irali.>n  in  hon 
gue<.n  Victoria's  sixtieth  vear  on  the  throne 
assigned  to  Mr.  Whitelaw  lieifl.     It  is  custo 


■cial  t 


:!ie(V.!ir  aii.l  th<^  cu 
/>'tr^  in   Knglaml,  and  the  iligiiity  of  ilu'  ref 

John  Hhv.  ..hi-  i.vesent  iimt.ussadnr  .it.  L^n 
was  (il  otic-  lime  ii  nicn.l«.>r  ul'  Mi-.  Keid's  sta 
the  New  York  ■/■,-',„„..  (i.-ncrid  Miles  of 
armv,  and  .\d].un.l  Mill.^r  ,.f  the  iiHVV. 
attached  In  .\mbass;j<lMi-  ]!.'i<|'s  suite', 
gentle-men  rvprcsejiting  reiiuliliciin  .\merica 
tn-Hte<l  in  Kiigland  last  m.>ni)i  with  as  i 
cmsideralion  as  was  iH^sfwe,!  ii],.,,!  ihi-  reig 
pi-iuces  and  high-titled  dignitaries  of  Kiiropi 

Verv  litiinglv.  h.iwever,  the  mos 
teuli.ei  of  all  was  beslow.-<l  uiioii 
fo™/™*.  higlioiru'ialrepn-senlativesof  Ihe, 
British  colonies.  Mr.  l.aurier.  as  prime  mill 
of  the  «^)tonies  of  British  North  Anu;rica,  v 
man  of  great  mark,  and  was  /eli'l  all  over  : 
land.  Mr.  Reid,  the  Australian  stalesman. 
also  accorded  due  honor  and  attention,  as 
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various  other  men  of  calibre  from  the  self-gov- 
erning colonies  of  the  Britisli  empire.  Inas- 
much as  the  occasion  has  been  improved  for  the 
discussion  of  large  questions  aifecting  the  political 
and  commercial  future  of  the  British  empire,  it 
has  been  interesting  to  see  how  these  colonial 
statesmen  measure  up  by  the  side  of  the  striking 
personalities  now  in  control  of  affairs  at  the  im- 
perial centre.  It  seems  to  us  at  this  distance  that 
the  colonials  bear  the  comparison  extremely  well. 
Mr.  Laurier  and  Mr.  Roid  found  no  men  in  Eng- 
land with  better  practical  qualifications  or  with  a 
broader  grasp  than  themselves,  when  it  caYiie  to 
the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  the  internal 
policy  of  the  empire  respecting  tariffs,  naval  sup- 
port, and  the  like.  The  voice  of  colonial  states- 
manship was  strongly  against  the  proposals  that 
have  bieen  gaining  ground  among  the  British 
Tories,  of  late,  for  an  abandonment  of  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  English  free  trade  in  favor  of  a 
Strictlj  imperial  policy  which  would  admit  colonial 
products  to  England  on  the  present  ])asis.  but 
Ipoold  erect  barriers  against  products  from  the 
"O&ited  States  and  other  non- British  countries. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Laurier  in  any  s(^nse  en- 
[|j   thusiastic    about   an    imperial    navy    to 

which  the  great  colonies  would  contrib- 
ute. Canada  was  so  placed,  as  Mr.  Laurier  ex- 
pUined,  that  it  could  not  possibly  b(»  brought 
into  war  with  any  power  whatsoever  excepting 
the  United  States;  and  a  war  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  not  to  Ik?  contemplated 
«ven  as  a  remote  possibility,  and  therefore  it 
could  he  no  pro{)er  part  of  Canadian  policy  to 
make  provision  against  such  a  contingency.  Mr. 
Laurier  was  certainly  right.  War  ]>etw(M'n 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is  not  to  he  con- 
templated for  a  moment.  Canada  belongs  to  the 
Canadians;  and  there  can  ho.  no  possibk*  reason 
vhy  the  United  States  should  in  any  wise  s<»ek  to 
thwart  the  realization  of  anv  destinv  that  Canada 
may  choose  for  herself.  But  if  England  should 
<^ro8sthe  seas  and  assume  that  Canada  belongs  to 
the  English  rather  than  to  the  Canadians,  and 
should  on  that  assumption  make  strategic  usi^  of 
Canadian  soil  to  the  possible  detriment  of  the 
United  States,  there  might  well  be  trouble.  Mr. 
Laurier,  with  his  clear  intelligence,  could  not  fail 
to  understand  perfectly  this  American  point  of 
view;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  have  it 
understood  in  England  at  this  moment  of  inflated 
and  altogether  perverted  imperial  ambition. 

ThtMemaf  '^^®  parliamentary  system  in  vogue 
Jht  OtmaJSin  in  the  Canadian  provinces  has  a 
Cmmom»Mitk9,  tendency  to  develop  strong  leader- 
ship, and  to  give  that  leadership  a  continuity  of 
BBTvioe  that  results  in  statesmanlike  training  of 


great  value.  Our  American  system  gives  higher 
average  training  in  public  life  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  men  ;  but  it  would  not  seem  so  well  to 
promote  the  development  of  permanent  and 
highly  trained  leaders  of  the  first  rank,  whose 
positions  depend  upon  their  unquestioned  qualities 
of  intellect  and  character.  There  is  no  particu- 
lar reason  whv  we  in  th(?  United  Stat(is  should 
not  feel  as  much  interest  and  as  much  pride  in 
the  strong  and  admirable  men  who  are  our 
neighbors  across  the  line  in  Canada,  as  anybody 
is  entitled  to  feel  in  (treat  Britain.  These  men 
are  the  products  of  American  rather  than  Euro- 
pean ccmditions.  They  owe  nothing  more  to 
their  traditional  ties  with  the  old  home  beyond 
sea  than  we  in  the  United  States  owe  to  our 
historical  European  ties.  It  is  rather  a  curious 
fact  all  around  that  Canada  is  bound  to  the 
I'^nited  States  bv  ties  far  more  essential  and  in- 
timate  than  those  which  bind  her  to  England, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  United  States  in 
social,  commercial,  and  other  ordinary  relations 
is  in  decidedly  (doser  associations  with  England 
than  is  Canada. 


The 


The  moral  of  the  whole  situation  is  that 
Reai'Tiea  a  common  civilization  is  making  for  re- 
ThatBind.  lationships  between  England  and  the 
Ignited  States  that  questions  of  political  juris- 
diction will  ha  powerless  to  break  up  ;  while 
the  facts  of  commerce,  and  of  immediate  con- 
tiguity as  neighbors  clear  across  the  continent, 
must  make  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  essentially  one  people  in  the  very 
earlv  future.  The  immense  movement  of 
young  and  energetic  (^anadians  across  the  line 
into  the  United  States  will  in  its  turn  un- 
doubt(;dly  be  followed  by  a  great  movement 
of  young  and  energetic  Americans  across  the 
line  into  (^anada.  A  great  many  American 
farmers  are  going  into  the  new  Canadian  North- 
west, American  lumbermen  are  at  work  in  the 
C-anadian  forests,  and  American  engineers  and 
miners  are  taking  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  rich  mineral  resources  of 
C^anada.  Our  American  travelers  are  becoming 
more  and  more  fond  of  summer  sojourns  in  the 
l^icturesque  and  healthful  country  to  the  north- 
ward, while  Canadian  travelers  find  constantlv 
increasing  attractions  in  the  United  States, 
(^anada  is  producing  scholars,  historians,  novel- 
ists, poets,  and  artists  who  will  testify  very 
cheerfully  that  they  find  Boston,  New  York, 
Washington,  and  Chicago  most  hospitable  and 
most  ready  to  welcome  them.  Such  debated 
matters  as  tariifs  and  jurisdictional  questions 
must  in  the  long  nin  adjust  themselves  to  the 
general  growth  of  intimacy  across  the  border. 
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Meanwhile  nothing  could  be  a 
^"^OTM™?™  gf**t»*r  mistake  than  for  any  one, 

whether  in  England  or  in  the 
United  States,  to  find  in  the  rejection  of  the  ar- 
bitration treaty  by  the  Senate  any  inctication  of 
a  growing  divergence  of  sentiment  between  the 
two  great  English-speaking  countries.  At  this 
very  moment  a  joint  English  and  American  com- 
mission is  fixing  the  amount  of  damages  due  to 
Canadian  sealers  nnder  the  decision  of  the  I'aris 
tribunal.  Another  joint  Engliiih  and  American 
expedition  is  delimiting  the  boundary  line  in.'- 
tween  Alaska  and  the  Cana<iian  northwest.  The 
final  arrangements  have  just  Ix'en  complete)!  fi)r 
the  arbitration  of  the  Venezuela  boundary  line. 
with  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justice  Hrewer  ()f 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  memliers  of 
a  joint  board  which  will  inchulu  two  eniiju'iit 
English  jitrist^i.  English  imd  American  scien- 
tists, under  the  din-ction  of  ibeir  respective  gov- 
ernments, are  co-o])eriitiiig  agjiin  this  sunnner  in 
studying  the  significant  facts  in  the  life  of  the 
fur-bearing  seals  of  the  Bering  region.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  most  deeply  that  the  l  )lncv  Sulislmrv 
treaty  was  not  niiilied'  t.y  the  Senate.  In  our 
opinion  it  was  a  good  treiily,  e.tactly  as  drawn  up 
and  submitted.  This  magjizine  most  earnestly 
advocated  its  adoption  without  change.  "Wo 
should  have  been  very  glad  it  it  ha<I  been 
adopted  even  as  modifiod  by  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  committee.  Its  failure,  however, 
under  aJl  the  circumstances,  meuns  no  setback 
whatever  to  the  cause  of  intt'rnational  amily,  nor 
to  the  progress  of  measures  for  the  settlement  of 


hr  Bell.) 


international  disputes  on  principles  of  reason  and 
justice.  The  arbitration  movement  can  no  longer 
be  said  to  be  the  pleasant  dream  of  peace  so- 
cieties  and  mere  enthusiasts,  for  it  has  been 
brought  well  within  the  sphere  of  hard-headed 
practical  statesmanship.  It  must  lie  remembered 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  tho- 
Senate  voted  for  the  treaty,  and  that  its  failure- 
was  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ratification  of 
a  treaty  i^uires  a  full  two-thirds  aflinnative 
vote.  If  not  this  particular  treaty,  then  some 
other  arrangement  providing  some  standing 
tribunal  for  international  arbitration  will  surely 
Iwconie  a  fact  iu  the  early  future.  The  tone  of 
the  advocates  of  arhicnition  who  met  recently  at 
Lake  Mohonk  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Smiley 
was  alti>Kether  hopeful.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Kiidey  is  alunit  ready  to  pi'oniole  a  new  treaty. 

r*e  (/B/«e™/  '^'''"  ""iwiit  sessions  in  Washington  of 
Poattti  the  repivsi'iitjitivosof  the  internation- 
Semice.  ^i  p^^jj,]  ^'njon  n'tiiiited  in  no  very 
important  mndificiitions  of  the  arrangements  pre- 
vioiislv  ciiiisuunniiti'd  fur  tlie  distribution  through- 
out the  w.irid  nf  h^ti'rs  ;in<!  sTiiall  iMrcels.  There 
was  much  discussion  nf  ilie  question  of  an  inter- 
nati<nial  stump  tliiH  cnnld  b(^  used  anywhere,  that 
might  l>e  incliwil  ill  a  letter  tn  pay  for  a  reply, 
and  that  woidd  i>l)viims!y  \h!  convenient  for  all 
sorts  <if  small  remit tatices.  Such  an  intemationJ 
stamp,  however,  would  really  amount  to  the  be- 
ginning of  aj)  international  currency  syEt«ni;  and 
more  was  involved  than  could  be  finally  detet- 
mined  in  the  recent  Postal  <'ongress.   Sometime, 
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>  be  hoped,  the  coinage  system  of  the  great 
18  may  be  so  revised  as  to  make  exchanges 
more  simple  and  easy.  Thus  our  five-dol- 
Id  piece  ought  to  be  the  exact  equivalent 

British  pound  sterling,  the  French  Napo- 
or  twenty -five -franc  piece,  the  German 
f-mark  piece,  and  so  on.  Such  reforms 
Btionably  belong  to  an  era  that  is  rapidly 
ng.  If  the  Postal  Congress  adopted  no  im- 
it  measures,  it  at  least  took  no  steps  back- 

and  the  postal  experts  inform  us  that  good 
in  various  practical  directions  was  accom- 
i  which  will  make  for  enhanced  efficiency 
Q  the  international  postal  service  and  also 
internal  systems  of  various  countries.  China 
announcement  that  it  would  soon  be  ready 
»r  the  postal  union,  and  when  we  have 
3ted  the  centurv,   three  vears   and  a  half 

almost  the  entire  population  of  the  globe, 
from  certain  regions  in  Africa,  will  be 
d  together  in  the  marvelous  compact  under 

letters  and  packages  may  be  transmitted 
rifling  cost  with  almost  infallible  certainty 
r  individual  on  the  planet  to  almost  any 
individual  in  any  country  however  distant, 
rafting  and  advocacy  of  arbitration  treaties 
d  work,  and  the  noblest  minds  of  our  day 
)articipated  in  it.  Nevertheless  let  all  honor 
•edit  be  given  to  the  less- observed  work  of 
g;enious  men  who  have  been  perfecting  the 
ational  postal  service,  and  other  instrumen- 
s  that  are  bringing  the  more  backward  and 
sh  parts  of  the  planet  up  toward  the  stand - 
f  the  most  progressive  nations. 

These   facilities  for  communication 
adeiphia  have  a  K^eat  influence  upon  the  pro- 

motion  of  commerce,  while,  vice 
the  growth  of  commerce  paves  the  way  for 
bmarine  cable  and  the  swift  mail  steamer, 
usiness  men  of  Philadelphia, — with  a  clear 
>tion  of  certain  tilings  needful  for  the  more 
growth  of  our  commerce*  with  other  coun- 
pspecially  those  lying  south  of  us, — have 
ly  established  a  permanent  institution 
I  as  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museums, 
opening  days  of  June,  an  international 
ence  was  held  by  the  managers  of  that  in- 
on,  to  which  delegates  came  from  various 
American  countries.  Th(»  alfair  had  a 
solid  significance.  President  McKinley, 
nany  prominent  gentlemen  from  Washing- 
ttended  the  conference  at  one  of  its  ses- 
and  was  pn^semt  at  its  notable  bancjuet. 
hiladelphia  Museums  an^  designed  to  do  an 
rather  than  a  passive  work,  and  will  not 
r  exhibit  sample  international  products,  but 
)  a  great  international  intelligence  bureau 


on  matters  belonging  to  trade  and  commerce. 
This  institution  will  help  the  South  *  American 
merchant  who  would  like  to  try  the  experiment 
of  handling  wares  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  similarly  help  the  American  man- 
ufacturer to  understand  the  needs,  customs,  and 
preferences  of  the  various  markets  in  which  he 
would  like  to  place  his  wares.  Its  possibilities 
for  usefulness  are  very  great.  The  Latin -Amer- 
ican visitors  were  entertained  in  New  York  after 
their  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  various  other 
industrial  and  commercial  centres  they  were 
shown  the  shops,  marts,  and  industrial  resources- 
of  Yankeeland.  Nothing  magical,  of  course, 
will  result  in  the  way  of  trade  expansion,  but  all 
such  efforts  are  sure  to  be  productive  of  results. 

Some  of  the  delegates  from    Brazil 
South       *^^  other  South  American  countries 
American     have    complained   with   considerable 
sarcasm  that   this   attempt   to   show 
them  the  manufacturing  resources  of  the  United 
States  comes  at  the  very  moment  when  a  new 
tariff  detrimental  to  international  trade  is  in  the 
very  process  of  completion.     Their  complaints, 
however,  would  hardly  bear  close  investigation. 
The  fact  is  that  we  purcliase  about  three  times  as 
large  a  value  of  goods  from  South  America  as 
we  sell  in  return.     With  exceptions  hardly  worth 
mentioning,    the  whole  volume  of  our  imports 
from  South  America  has  been  admitted  free  of 
all  duty,'  while  our  products  cannot  get  into  the 
Latin -American  countries  without  surmounting 
high  tariff  walls.     The  Dingley  bill  proposes  to 
put  something  of  a  tax  on  South  American  hides, 
it  is  true  ;   but  this  will  involve  small  hardship 
to  our  South  American  friends,  and  it  will  still 
remain  true,  when  the  new  measure  is  completed, 
that  our  tariff  arrangements  are  most  extraor- 
dinarilv  favorable  to  the  Latin -American  coun- 
tries,  and  comparatively  adverse  to  our  best  cus- 
tomers,   the   Europeans.     Of  course  the  simple 
fact  is  that  we  import  enormous  quantities  of 
crude  materials  from  South  America  which  have 
not   entered   into  destructive   competition   with 
materials  produced  in  our  own  country.     If  the 
tariff  wall  that  we  present  toward  Europe  is  steep 
and  high,  the  reason  is  also  obvious.     The  things 
Europe  wishes  to  sell  us  enter  into  direct  com- 
petition with  the  manufactures  which,  most  people 
think,  it  is  good   policy  to  produce  abundantly 
in  our  own  mills  and  factories. 

^^    ^  ,       ,       We  have  l^een  accustomed  to  sell  to 

The  Triangular      _  .  •  •,  i 

Course  of  Europe  enormous  quantities  of  bread- 
Our  Commerce.  ^^^^^^  meats,  cotton  fibre,  and  pe- 
troleum. To  meet  the  debt  in  part,  Europe  has 
been  accustomed  to  carry  her  cheap  manufactured 
goods   to   the  South   American  market,    where 
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those  goods  are  exchanged  for  coffee,  hides,  and 
various  other  wares  demanded  by  the  United 
States.  Thus  tlie  main  currents  of  trade  have 
followed  a  triangular  course,  viz. :  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe,  from  Europe  to  South 
America,  and  from  South  America  to  our  Atlan- 
tic seaports.  But  now  that  Europe  is  buying 
more  and  more  of  her  supply  of  breadstuffs,  cot- 
ton, petroleum,  and  other  necessities  from  more 
recently  developed  sources  of  supj)ly  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  it  will  not  be  so  easy  for  us 
in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  to  pay  for 
our  South  American  imports  by  selling  wheat, 
pork,  cotton,  coal  oil,  etc.,  to  Europe.  It  be- 
comes desirable  that  we  should  establish  direct 
trade  relations  with  South  America,  and  gradu- 
a-lly  equalize  exchanges.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  we  must  learn  how  to  give  the  South  Ameri- 
cans, for  the  same  money,  as  desirable  an  array 
of  manufactured  articles  as  thev  are  now  able  to 
obtain  from  Europe.  The  whole  point  in  the 
effort  to  increase  our  South  American  market 
lies  in  the  fact  that  South  America  already  has 
so  enormous  a  market  with  us.  If  there  were 
not  already  a  tremendous  trade  on  the  one  side, 
there  would  be  much  less  reason  for  the  proposi- 
tion to  develop  trade  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
likely  that  we  shall  gradually,  though  not  at 
once,  find  a  way  to  sell  our  own  products  to 
South  America,  to  an  extent  approaching  our 
purchases  of  South  American  wares.  This  will 
require  direct  lines  of  American  shipping. 

The  unexpected  pace  at  which  the  Senate 
Currency  has  been  driving  its  way  through  the 
Question,  gchedules  of  the  tariff  bill  has  made  it 
seem  possible  that  the  measure  might  go  to  the 
conference  committee  bv  Julv  1,  or  a  verv  little 
later.  The  House  of  Representatives  meanwliile 
has  been  simply  waiting,  without  occupation,  for 
the  Senate  to  complete  its  tariff  work.  Speaker 
Reed,  in  spite  of  all  criticisms,  lias  persistently 
refused  to  appoint  the  House  committees,  and 
the  controlling  Republican  majority  has  sustained 
him  without  any  sign  of  weakening.  He  holds 
to  the  view  that  this  special  session  was  not  called 
for  general  business,  but  for  the  solo  purposes 
announced  by  the  President.  If  the  President 
should  ask  Congress  to  take  up  any  furtlier  busi- 
ness, Speaker  Reed  would  doubtless  clear  the 
decks  and  work  would  begin  briskly.  The  fur- 
ther business  that  ought  to  be  attended  to,  of 
course,  relates  to  the  currencv.  It  is  well  known 
that  President  McKinley  and  Secretary  Gage  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try who  expressed  themselves  some  months  ago, 
through  the  Indianapolis  convention,  and  who 
have  urged  upon  the  government  the  plan  of  ap- 


pointing an  able  and  non-partisan  commission  of 
the  highest  possible  qualifications  to  recommend 
a  plan  of  currency  revision.  It  is  not  publicly 
known  yet  whether  Mr.  McKinley  will  recom- 
mend this  plan  to  Congress  at  tlie  present  special 
session  or  wait  until  the  regular  one  in  December. 


Let  Us         What  buvsiness   men    very   generally 

Commission 


Have  the       wish     is    that    the    recommendation 


at  Once.  should  be  made  now,  and  that  Con- 
gress should  adopt  it  with  as  little  discussion  as 
possible.  In  that  case,  the  commission  might  be 
ready  to  report  when  the  regular  session  of  Con- 
gress opens  in  the  first  week  of  December.  The 
opponents  of  the  pending  tariff  measure  in  the 
Senate  have  thus  far,  while  stating  their  objec- 
tions with  freedom  and  candor,  abstained  from 
mere  obstruction.  But  it  has  been  alleged  in 
some  quarters  that  the  free -silver  senators  would 
resort  to  obstructive  tactics  to  prevent  the  expe- 
dition of  the  tariff  prograninu*,  if  they  under- 
stood that  the  monetary  question  was  to  follow  at 
the  present  session.  Let  us  hope  that  such  a 
charge  against  the  silver  senators  rests  upon  no 
just  basis.  They  are  well  aware  that  the  country 
last  fall  gave  the  Republican  party  a  mandate; 
and  that  it  would  only  be  reasonable  to  permit 
the  Republicans  to  carry  out  the  country's  orders. 
No  possible  harm  could  come,  even  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  free-silver  men,  in  allowing  the 
President  to  appoint  the  desired  commission 
promptly,  in  order  that  a  report  may  be  avail- 
able for  discussion  next  winter.  When  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  enacting  the  recommendations 
of  such  a  report  into  law,  the  silver  senators  may 
express  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  actual  industrial  condition  of  the* 
Prosperity  Country  has  l>een  the  subject  of  a  great 
Returning?    ^^^^   ^^    discussion    during    the    past 

month,  and  it  has  not  Ix^en  altogether  easy  to 
arrive  at  the  truth.  Taking  Pittsburg  as  a  repre- 
sentative industrial  ct^ntre,  some  of  our  news- 
papers have  pu})lished  voluminous  correspond- 
ence, continued  dav  after  day,  with  the  end  of 
showing  that  depression  in  manufacrturing  circles 
has  scarcely  ever  in  th(^  history  of  the  town 
reached  so  desperate  a  stage.  But  other  news- 
papers have  at  similar  length  published  letters 
from  Pittsburg  contradicting  such  assertions, 
claiming  that  tlie  iron  and  steel  output  of  last 
month  was  the  lart^est  in  the  history  of  the  Pitts- 
burg  district,  and  assuring  us  that  all  things  in- 
dicate the  rapid  approach  of  exceptionally  good 
times.  Again,  taking  Ohio  as  a  tyj)ical  state,  it 
has  been  claimed  on  the  one  hand  that  there 
never  were  so  many  men  out  of  employment  and 
so  many  homes  where  the  wolf  of  hunger  was 
knocking  at  the  door;  while  in  flat  contradiction 
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there  have  been  abundant  reports  to  the  effect 
that  industrial  affairs  in  Ohio  were  looking  up 
most  auspiciously,  and  that  all  signs  indicated  the 
.  speedy  coming  of  a  day  when  no  man  in  that 
great  state  would  be  idle  for  lack  of  a  chance  to 
work.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  although 
improvement  is  not  uniformly,  shown,  there  is 
some  perceptible  average  betterment  of  condi- 
tions, with  prospects  of  a  continued  and  acceler- 
ated improvement  in  the  coming  months.  The 
completion  of  the  pending  tariff  legislation  will 
have  some  effect  unquestionably.  Enormous  ac- 
cumulations of  capital  are  awaiting  investment; 
and  the  whole  country  would  derive  great  benefit 
from  a  free  movement  of  idle  capital  into  useful 
and  legitimate  enterprises. 

Much  comment  has  been  bestowed  upon 
Puget  a  large  social  undertaking  recently 
Sound,  announced,  which  has  been  under  con- 
sideration in  certain  circles  of  organized  labor 
for  a  considerable  time  past.  The  prime  mover 
in  it  all  is  Mr.  Debs,  whose  American  Railway 
Union  is  in  process  of  dissolution,  its  good  will 
having  been  made  over  to  the  new  brotherhood 
that  is  to  establish  a  co-operative  commonwealth. 
It  would  seem  that  after  much  consideration  the 
state  of  Washington  has  been  chosen  as  the 
place  where  the  cohorts  of  collectivism  will 
assemble  for  their  project  of  peaceful  evolution 
into  the  typical  twentieth -century  society.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  project  is  practicable.  If 
there  are  people  enough  who  wish  to  join  in  such 
an  enterprise,  and  if  these  people  have  determina- 
tion enough,  mutual  forbearance  enough,  and 
fixity  of  purpose  enough,  the  mere  physical  and 
material  obstacles  need  not  be  regarded.  The 
worst  obstacle  that  co-operative  enterprises, 
whether  on  a  large  scale  or  a  small  one,  have 
bad  to  meet  in  times  past,  has  been  found  to  lie 
in  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  the  people 
who  were  attempting  to  work  for  and  with  each 
other.  This,  naturally,  has  Ix^en  true  especially 
among  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  Individu- 
alism has  attained  a  higher  development  in 
England  and  the  United  States  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  ;  and  it  has  played  a  very  large 
and  essential  part  in  the  making  of  our  existing 
customs  and  institutions.  But,  for  the  very 
reason  that  this  is  a  land  of  large  individual 
liberty,  it  is  a  land  where  men  have  the  un- 
questioned right  to  try  social  experiments  which 
they  believe  will  promote  the  general  good. 
Some  of  the  best  things  ever  done  in  this  world 
would  never  have  been  undertaken  if  their  pro- 
jectors had  been  experienced  enough  to  half 
suspect  the  diflBculties  that  lay  before  them. 


-  It  may  be  that  the  projectors  of  the  plan 

Pros  and    to  colonize  some  hundreds  of  thousands 

Cons.       q£  people  in  the  state  of  Washington, — 
as  members  of  a  society  pledged  to  make  the  state 
the  owner  of  all  the  land,  the  capital  and  the  in- 
struments of  production,  and  to  convert  the  en- 
tire population  into  a  great  harmonious  family  of 
industrial  co-operators,   with  poverty  abolished, 
crime  unknown,   and  the  flowers  of   civilization 
free  for  all  to  pluck, — may  not  quite  appreciate  the 
obstacles  that  will  have  to  be  conquered.      But  it 
is  true  on  the  other  hand  that  most  of  the  people 
who  are  ready  to  split  their  sides  with  laughing 
at  the  absurdity  of  such  a  scheme,  have   no  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  social -economic  drift 
of  the  times,-  nor  yet  of   the   serious  strength  of 
the   arguments   which   can    be   adduced  for   an 
undertaking  like  this  one  to  which  Mr.  Debs  is 
committed.     Our  readers  will    do  well  to  give 
close   attention    to   the   article   we   publish  this 
month  by  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  of  Boston  in  ex- 
position of  Mr.    Edward   Bellamy's  new    book. 
Unquestionably  Mr.  Bellamy's  '^  Looking  Back- 
ward," published    ten   years    ago,   has    affected 
the  economic  point  of  view  of  several  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States.     The  proposed  co- 
operative colonization  movement  contemplates  an 
economic   transformation   under   state   guidance 
along  lines  very  much  the  same  as  those  which 
Mr.  Bellamy  lays  down  in  his  new  book,  entitled 
'  <  Equality. "    One  may  or  may  not  have  a  kindly 
feeling  for  the  sort  of  thing  that  Mr.  Bellamy, 
Mr.  Debs,  and  othei   prophets  of  social  change 
are  advocating.     Just  how  one  feels  about  it  de- 
pends not  a  little  upon  temperament  and  training; 
and  still  a  good  deal  more,  perhaps,  does  it  de- 
pend upon  one's  pecuniary  circumstances. 

The  ugliest  fact  that  confronts  us 
^^^viori^'^  '*  under  our  present  industrial  organiza- 
tion is  the  fact  that,  at  almost  any 
given  moment,  there  are  in  this  country  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  able-bodied  and  honest  men, 
with  women  and  children  dependent  upon  them^ 
who  would  be  glad  to  work  steadily  every  day, 
yet  whose  one  great  anxiety  in  life  is  because 
their  employment  is  uncertain,  interrupted,  or 
wholly  precarious.  The  old-fashioned  econo- 
mists have  hated  nothing  so  much  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ''right  to  work."  But  it  is  just 
possible  that  this  doctrine  may  make  its  way,  not 
only  as  a  theoretical  tenet,  but  as  an  insistent 
practical  proposition  that  cannot  be  put  down. 
The  inequality  of  condition  between  the  very 
rich  man  and  the  ordinary  citizen,  who  has  the 
opportunity  to  work  steadily  for  standard  pay,  is 
a  matter  of  slight  concern,  comparatively  speak- 
ing.    The  seriously  disturbing  factor  is  the  ex- 
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istence  of  a  shifting  but  never -disappearing  ele- 
ment of  men  imemployed  or  only  half  employed. 
The  situation  of  tlie  great  army  of  workers  in 
the  clothing  trades  who  live  in  the  east  side 
tenement  district  of  New  York  and  who  have 
just  brought  to  a  successful  end  an  enormous 
strike,  lias  been  distressful  enough  to  win  a  de- 
served public  sympathy  ;  for  these  men  have 
worked  almost  incredibly  long  hours  for  an  al- 
most incredible  pittance.  Nevertheless,  most  of 
them,  even  under  these  hard  conditions,  are  more 
comfortable  than  they  .were  in  the  Polish  towns 
that  they  came  from,  and  their  children  are 
vastly  better  of!  under  American  conditions.  The 
street-car  employees  of  Vienna  were  last  month 
on  strike  against  the  prevailing  sixteen -hour  day; 
and  they  are  in  easy  luck  when  compared  with 
common  laborers  in  the  Polish  provinces.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time  and  of  improved  or- 
ganization when  more  reasonable  hours  and  more 
reasonable  wages  will  obtain  in  such  trades  as 
those  which  are  now  largely  monopolized  by 
these  Polish  Jews  of  recent  immigration. 


Th  H  r  f  '^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  nearly  so  regrettable 
Enforced  and  seriously  puzzling  as  that  of  great 
tdeneaa.  t)odie8  of  men,  in  more  highly  de- 
veloped trades,  who  are  the  victims  of  our 
intermittent  industrial  activity,  and  whose  con- 
stant dread  is  the  closing  down  of  the  mill 
or  factory  to  which  alone  they  can  look  for 
employment  in  the  kind  of  work  at  which 
they  are  especially  skilled.  Great  bodies  of  men 
are  beginning  to  demand  that  the  state  itself 
shall  provide  some  kind  of  insurance  or  guaranty 
to  the  honest  and  willing  worker  against  the 
horror  of  enforced  idleness.  They  believe  that 
the  resources  of  the  state,  which  in  the  last  re- 
sort must  include  the  resources  of  all  the  citizens, 
ought  to  be  drawn  upon  in  some  way  for  the  pro- 
vision of  an  adequate  remedy.  And  it  happens 
that  there  is  a  growing  number  of  people, — even 
among  those  who  have  heard  the  warnings  of 
men  like  Herbert  Spenc(?r,  and  know  by  heart 
the  syllogisms  of  tlie  so-called  orthodox  econo- 
mists,— who  are  settling  down  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  civilization  will  be  a  failure  if  it  is  un- 
equal to  th(^  solution  of  what  a  recent  writer 
has  called  the  "  problem  of  unemployment." 

The  j)reparations  for  the  celebrating  of 
British  the  Queen's  so-called  Diamond  Jubilee 
Occasion,  j^g^yg  seemed,  to  many  people  a  long  dis- 
tance away,  to  relate  principally  to  the  street 
parade.  The  press  correspondence  from  London 
had  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  all  the  carpenters  in 
the  metropolis  were  engaged  for  many  days,  at 
excessively  high  wages,   in  the  construction  of 


temporary  platforms  for  sight- seers  alor 
route  to  be  followed  by  the  parade.  It  wa 
mated  that  the  <' grand  stands"  and  tern] 
balconies  would  acconmiodate  at  least  a  r 
people.  There  had  been  most  extravagant ; 
pations  of  profits  to  be  gained  by  thos( 
owned  premises  along  the  route;  and  in  a 
many  instances  the  greed  of  the  landlords  g 
overreached  itself.  For  as  the  22d  dav  ol 
approached,  it  was  evident  that  the  prices 
nally  charged  for  windows  or  open-air  si 
would  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  fractio 
course  this  parade  (interesting  for  its  q 
rather  than  for  its  mere  size, — a  hint  fc 
reform  of  our  dreary  American  parades 
rely  upon  mere  extent)  is  by  no  means  the  ( 
significant  feature  of  the  occasion.  The  I 
empire  conferences,  the  scheme  for  relievin 
endowing  the  London  hospitals,  the  various 
projects  throughout  the  United  Kingdoi 
celebrating  the  year  with  public  improve 
and  commemorative  philanthropies, — thes 
other  kindred  matters  taken  in  the  aggrega 
what  must  make  the  occasion  notable  and 

There   were  reports   circulat 
^*«  ilS^/lge"^^   the    American    press    abou 

middle  of  June  to  the  effect 
the  Queen's  health  was  less  favorable  than 
and  that  her  eyesight  in  particular  had  g 
failed  of  late.  These  reports  were  stout 
nied,  however;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  ( 
is  a  remarkably  active  woman  for  her  years 
competent  to  give  close  attention  from  ( 
day  to  all  sorts  of  affairs  both  great  and  i 
Through  the  cumulative  weight  of  exper 
she  is  equal  without  strain  or  fatigue  to  the 
cise  of  prompt  and  wise  decision  upon  almc 
numerable  public  questions  which  would 
ously  tax  the  powers  of  a  less  thoroughly 
ated  sovereign,  no  matter  how  full  of  the  i 
energy  of  youth.  Indeed  Queen  A'ictoria 
fair  to  give  her  loyal  subjects  and  a  resp 
and  admiring  world  the  opportunity  to  ceh 
still  further  anniversaries  in  her  honor, 
the  Queen's  eightieth  birthday,  which  will  1 
May  24,  1S99,  ought  to  be  observed  with 
than  ordinary  acclaim.  And  it  is  by  no  i 
improbable  that  the  good  Qirmmi  may  live  t< 
ness  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  lu^r  acc< 
to  the  throne.  She  would  then  have  att 
Mr.  Gladstone's  present  age.  The  Englij 
lustrated  periodicals  have  naturally  been  fl< 
with  portraits  of  the  Queen  at  different  agej 
the  only  picture  that  has  provoked  commei 
peared  in  a  periodical  that  usually  contains 
lustrations.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Nicholson's  i 
drawing  which  appeared  as  a  frontispiece  c 
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Will  T  k      "^^^  great  powers  have  declare 
Ktep    "  a  tune  of  iiiiich  slenuiesa  and  d 


June  Dumber  of  tbe  New  Review.  We  repro- 
duce it  herewitii,  reduced  to  less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  original  size.  Some  of  the  leading  art 
critics  of  London  praised  this  drawing  extrava- 
gantly, while  other  people  went  so  far  as  to  hold 
that  the  artist  and  the  editor  ought  to  be  sent  to 
prison  for  criminal  libel.  The  portrait  on  the 
preceding  page  is  from  a  new  photograph  signed 
by  the  Queen  lierseSf. 

The  negotiations  for  the  conciusioo  of 
Orteo-Turiiiah  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Greeks 
Situation.  ^^^^  j[jp  "j'Hrijs  (io  not  seem  to  be  pro- 
ceeding auspiciously.  Greece  was  obliged  to 
rest  her  case  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
powers,  the  governments  of  which  in  turn  made 
over  the  afhir  to  their  ambassadors  at  Constanti- 
nople. Each  of  these  ambassadors,  of  course, 
has  been  in  constant  communication  witii  his 
home  government.  The  Turks  at  first  were  not 
inclined  to  grant  a  long  armistice;  but  they  were 
at  length  made  to  understand  that  the  armistice 
must  extend  through  the  whole  period  of  peace 
negotiations.  Meanwhile  the  continued  occupation 
of  Thessaly  by  the  Turks  has  meant  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  Greek  farmers  of  tlie  principal  agri- 
cultural region  of  the  country.  These  Thessalian 
peasants  are  refugees  in  all  directions,  some  of 
them  to  the  southward,  others  on  the  small  Greek 
islands,  where  tliey  siilisist  by  charity.  Their 
wheat  ripened  in  June,  but  they  were  unable  to 
gather  the  crop,  which,  so  far  as  it  was  harvested, 
was  appropriated  by  the  Turks.  Besides  the 
great  body  of  regular  Turkish  troops,  Thessaly 
is  said  to  be  full  of  marauding  bands  of  Turk- 
ish irregulars,  who  have  wrought  great  mischief. 


,  that  Turkey  shall  n 
of  the  Greek  territory,  but  nmst  prepare  t 
don  Thessaly  on  tlie  completion  of  the  i 
tions.  The  powers  have  merely  concede 
was  called  a  "  military  rectification  of  tin 
tier."  A  coinniission  of  military  expei 
engineers  was  sent  by  the  ambassadors 
arrange  the  frontier  tine  in  the  strategic  i 
of  Turkey.  The  fringe  of  territory  whi- 
proposed  thus  to  transfer  ti-oui  Greece  to  ' 
is  inconsiderable,  hut  the  new  line  gives  ' 
the  lops  of  the  mountain  peaks.  Meai 
quietly  but  incessantly,  the  Turks  hav 
strengthening  their  posili(m  in  Greece. 
have  Ijeen  bringing  re -enforcements  into  th 
try  until  they  aro  said  now  to  have  som 
between  200.000  and  2.>0,(100  troops  in  Tl 
They  have  Ihh'u  fortifying  Volo,  Preve 
other  important  iM)si tions,  and  there  is  mu 
son  to  believe  that  they  have  no  inten 
vacating  the  country.  Besides  their  in 
army  in  Thessaly.  tliey  are  said  to  have  t 
larger  force  mobiliKcd  north  of  the  I 
Macedonia.  Thus  with  half  a  million  1 
troops  on  the  spot  and  ready  for  actit 
question  arises.  How  is  the  boasted  '•  Cor 
Europe"  giiing  to  proceed,  lo  make  g 
declaration  that  neither  jiarty  to  the  rec( 
shall  gain  any  territory  as  a  result  of  tl 
test?  If  the  petty  raid  of  the  Greeks 
Island  of  Crete  was  too  much  for  the  co: 
powers,  how  will  they  pi'iR'eed  to  deal  wil 
key,  flushed  witli  victory  and  full  of  de 
The  Turkish  government  lias  been  ready  ■ 
to  parley  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  p 
and  the  casual  reader  might  suppose  tl 
negotiations  ai'e  coming  on  famously.  1 
ponents  of  the  European  concert  inform 
everything  is  practically  settled  already, 
Imsis  of  a  retention  by  Gnn'ce  of  her  tei 
integrity  (with  the  exception  of  ihe  "ret 
frontier  line),  Greece,  however,  to  pay 
demnity  of  abont  $25,000,000,  whith  u 
guaranteed  by  Russia,  France,  and  Ei 
Further  than  that,  Greek  suhjecta  m  the  1 
empire  are  to  retain  their  ohl  lime  lights 
the  so-calied  capitulations,  subject  to 
modifications  in  detail  which  would  guard 
abuses.  These  capitulations  have  to  do  iK 
maintenance  of  separate  tribunals,  and 
privileges  which  have  long  Iteeii  accor 
citizens  of  Christian  countries  resident 
Turkish  empire.  Under  the  circumstance; 
the  point  of  view  of  the  great  powers 
terms  would  seem  reasonable  enough, — all 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  wlio  cares 
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for  righteous  solutions,  it  is  an  unspeakable 
outrage  that  Greece  should  have  to  pay  a  war 
indemnity  to  Turkey  as  a  penalty  for  having 
tried  to  help  save  the  Greelt  Christiana  of  Crete. 

But  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
*  "oISJSJJ"'"    that  even  such   terms  as  the  great 

powers  propose  will  not  be  accepted 
by  the  Turkish  government.  The  Turks  have 
played  the  game  of  negotiation  with  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  for  many  years,  and  they  have 
learned  something  by  experience.  Tiiey  know  that 
present  appearances  of  co-operation  and  agreement 
cover  deep  jealousies  and  dissensions  among  the 
great  powers.  They  perceive  that  to  execute  the 
task  of  expelling  the  Turks  from  Greek  soil  would 
tax  to  the  utmost  the  military  resources  of  Russia 
herself.  They  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  senti- 
ments inspired  in  the  Kussian  nation  by  the  irian- 
ner  in  which  Europe  deprived  Russia  of  the 
fruits  of  victory  twenty  years  ago.  They  do  not 
see  any  clear  indication  that  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  would  be  able  to  agree  upon  a  plan  of 
Turkish  coercion,  in  case  of  Turkey's  flat  refusal 
to  vacate  Thessaly.  Nevertheless,  nothing  suits 
Turkey's  plans  better  than  the  polite  and  pro- 
■acted  conduct  of  the  peniling  negotiations. 
Every  week  of  delay  strengthens  Turkey's  mili- 
tary position,  and  makes  it  less  likely  that  any 
power  or  combination  of  powers  will  be  disposed 
to  try  forcible  measures.  Nothing  becomes  more 
clear  as  the  weeks  go  by  than  the  fact  that  if  the 
British  government  had  only  shown  the  courage 
to  stand  out,  responsibly,  first  for  the  rights  of  the 


Hla  SulUnfr  Uajeaty  of  <'onBtAntln 
the  RentleroMi  from  Ann  Arbor  !■  ptnt 
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Armenians,  and  then  for  the  rights  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Crete,  there  would  have  been  no  war, 
and  no  consequent  revival  of  old-time  Ottoman 
pretensions  in  Euroi>e,  Concerted  action  by  the 
European  i>owers,  when  sincerely  undertaken  for 
a  common  end,  is  of  course  eminently  to  be  de- 
sired. But  the  concert  cannot  act  except  by 
unanimity,  and  therefore  can  never  go  far  be- 
yond the  wishes  of  any  single  dissentient  member. 
Inasmuch  as  several  niemlwrs  of  the  European  , 
concert  have  far-reaching  aims  and  plans  of 
their  own,  affecting  the  future  of  the  Turkish 
empire  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  secure  disinterested  and  righteous  results. 

For  a  time  it  s(*med  quite  doubtful 
"''catt"'  *li6fl'er  I'resident  Angell  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  Turkey  as  American  Minis- 
ter. It  was  discovered  in  (,\>nstantinople,  so  the 
report  goes,  that  Dr.  Angelt  belonged  to  a  very 
dangerous  and  designing  order  of  religious  fa- 
natics known  as<;ongregationalists,  the  object  of 
this  mysterious  fellowship  lieing  the  overthrow 
of  the  Turkish  governinenl,  the  extermination  of 
all  true  believers  in  Mohammed,  and  many  other 
things  that  would  render  such  an  appointee  as 
Dr.  Angell  jierxona  mm  i/rata  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  I'orte  and  the  Yildiz  Kiosk.  It  required 
some  weeks  of  explanation  to  disabuse  the  official 
mind  at  Constantinople,  and  to  secure  the  prom- 
ise that  Dr,  Angell  would  be  accepted.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  however,  that  recent  events  will 
not  make  it  any  easier  for  Dr.  Angell  to  secure 
the  rights  of  Americans  in  Turkey,  or  to  recover 
the  indemnity  sums  now  duo  for  the  wanton  de- 
struction by  Turkish  soldiers  of  American  prop- 
erty. The  recovery  of  Turkish  military  prestige 
wiU  scarcely  tend  lo  facilitate  the  work  of  Ameri- 
can educators  in  Asia  Minor.  Nevertheless,  Dr. 
Angell  is  by  nature  and  experience  a  most  tactful 
and  able  diplomatist;  and  we  shall  hope  for  the 
best  results  from  his  mission. 

Sttii  iMxiiui  tut  '^'"'  "'""''^'P''l  situation  in  New 
•»k.  ror*  York  was  clarified  not  a  little  by 
*«jH™«if.  ^,j,,  p„i,li<.-ation  on  Juno  8  of  a 
letter  from  I'rcsiricnt  Seth  Ixiw  of  Columbia 
University  in  reply  to  a  conmiitlee  representing 
the  Citizens'  Union.  The  Union  had  deputed  a 
trill  of  men  wIkwc  names  carry  great  weiglit  to 
ask  Mr.  Low  to  Im  a  candidate  for  the  oflice  of 
mayor.  His  reply  was  to  theeflfei-t  that  he  wouhl 
be  willing  to  stand  as  a  candidate  if  it  should  Iw 
made  clear  that  the  use  of  his  name  woultl  unify 
the  forces  genuinely  opiKised  to  Tammany  Hall 
aiid  its  si)rt  of  niisgovernment.  He  furtlier  ma<le 
it  plain  that  he  shouhl  be  under  no  pledges  or 
obligations  of  any  kind  it  elecii-d.     This  answer 
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was  satisfactory  to  tlie  Citizens'  Union,  and  was 
received  with  approbation  by  good  men  through- 
out the  boundaries  of  the  consolidated  Greater 
New  York.  It  remained  for  the  Union  to  de- 
vise means  for  tlie  unequivocal  ftxpression  of  the 
public  opinion  that  favors  Mr.  Ijow's  candidacy. 
There  is  much  rt-ason  to  believe  that  popular 
action  in  mass  meetings  and  numerous  aignaturos 
affixed  to  blanks  distributed  by  the  Citizens' 
Union,  will  suffice  to  satisfy  him  that  his  name 
will  unite  the  anti-Tammany  forces.  We  are 
glad  to  publish  in  this  numhor  a  sketch  of  the 
character  and  career  of  Setli  I,ow,  from  the  well- 
qualified  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  C'ary. 

The  college  and  univorsitv  commenco- 
"  *»«."  nionts  have  nearly  all  been  held,  and 
mpression  derived  from  the  reports' 
that  have  been  set  afloat  is  that  of  a  general  am] 
almost  unprecedented  progress  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  in  America.  In  no  quarter  is 
this  progress  more  solid  and  remarkable  than  iu 
the  great  state  universities  of  the  "West,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Northwest.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  rejoices  in  the  enlightened  and  gen- 
erous treatment  accorded  it  by  the  recent  legis- 
lature, which  has  placed  its  finances  on  an  as- 
sured footing,  providing  with  a  liberality  scarcely 
-equaled  anywhere  else,  and  destined  to  bring 
an  enviable  fame  to  the  state.  In  the  very  rapid 
development  of  this  great  university  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
growth  of  the  School  of  Economics,  Political 
Science,  and  History,  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely.  Tliis  school 
has  just  completed  its  liftli  year.  It  has  an 
academic  staff  of  eighteen  or  twenty  specialists  in 
economics,  sociology,  and  historical  and  political 
science.  Several  hundred  students  haie  N'eri 
attending  the  courses  in  this  department  of  tin 
university,  a  number  of  fellowshii>s  bung  main 
tained  and  graduate  work  of  the  highest  order 
■carried  on.  The  fine  work  now  doni  in  thest 
fields  of  study  by  eastern  universities  is  gen 
erally  appreciated,  8?id  it  ought  a]--o  to  b(  known 
how  great  are  the  recent  develojinimta  of  uni 
versity  instruction  in  the  West 

In  England  the  signs  of  eilucational  jimg 
tngiiah  ross  an:  by  no  means  so  conspiinoua 
c«.ir«(.  j„  Vrof,,ss„r  Ely's  great  politual  stii  nee 
school  to  which  wi'  have  just  nfirrid,  women 
have  e.isctly  tlio  same  rights  as  mm  tor  in 
stance,  Jlrs.  Helen  Tage  Bates  was  accordtd  a 
fellowship  in  ocfinomics  in  1K9VM)  and  was 
granted  the  degree  of  Docl^ir  of  Philosophy  a 
vear  ago.  She  now  holds  the  professorship  of 
political    economy    in    Rockford    College      Mrs 


Bat<»  had  received  her  A.Ii.  degree  at  Well 
Miss  Kate  Everest  took  her  A.B.  degree  i 
University  of  Wisconsin,  was  then  a  pro 
in  I^awrence  Univei-sity,  and  afterward  ret- 
to  Mailison  for  gratliiate  work,  taking  tlie  d 
of  Ph.D. ,  and  subsequently  for  a  time  he 
the  position  of  bead  worker  at  Kiiigsley  H 
Such  cases  are  by  no  means  novel  in  thiscou 
but  the  great  University  of  Cambridge,  Eu@ 
has  furnished  us  the  one  imjiortant  educa 
item  that  came  last  montli  from  England, 
overwhelming  repudiation  of  the  })ropos 
allow  women  to  tak<  (  anilmdge  dtgms 
otia-Mon  of  till  voti  on  \Iij  21  mb-j  oni  of 
(xtittmtiit  al  (amiridgi  Th(  iiudngra 
■worldwas  stirnd  toafiiu  fitn/\  of  wiatha^ 
all  womankind  Of  tht  iii<  nil«  rs  of  tli.  ut 
sit\  who  had  a  light  to  \ot(  in  tin.  piopos 
maih  J  4011  ajipiandand  dcilared  tliimsi 
n  hi  leMill  wa.--  1  Tit  \ot(.s  against  gra 
di gn  ei  to  womi  n  and  ()(i2\(ti-in  favor 
It  imi'-t  lie  remem1)t  red  tint  wumm  an  al 
studving  at  Cambridge  m  giiHt  iiunibirs 
up  for  the  (  anibn  Igi 


nd  tli^ 


womtn  hav 


ned  off  high  honors  in  inatbematiib  classic^ 

othit  ^ubjetts  Hut  It  IS  onlninid  that  w 
shall  not  ha\e  the  digues  which  attest 
actual  proficiency  It  wcuild  l)e  ho])tlosB 
to  niake  the  world  at  largf  undtrttand  the 
of  view  which  prevailed  in  this  decision 
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EM  f  tk      '^^  working  of  tlie  British  mind  that 
•/amaoii  Haiif  caused  this  defeat  of  women  at  Cam- 
inqmrn.       bridge    IS  no  more  mysterious  than 
the  operation  of  the  British  mind  in  connection 
vrith  the  recent  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the 
Jameson  raid.     That  investigation  is  now  con- 
cluded.     It  came  to  an  amicahle  etid,    having 
l>eautifully  succeeded,  by  the  most  paljiabie  and 
cuiispicuou^  of  whitewashing  methods,  in  trans- 
frirming  a  somewhat  vague  'and  not  very  serious 
scandal  into  a  confirmed  scandal  that  is  serious 
&nd  ugly  and  must  take  its  place  in  history.     The 
question  that  all  continental  Europe  asks  is,  Why 
in   the  world  was  the  inquiry  undertaken?     if 
there  was  no  intention  to  get  at  the  facts,  if  in- 
deed there  was  a  conspiracy  all  along  the  line 
tosuifireSB  the  truth,  why  this  pubhc  inquest, 
in  wbich  scores  of  thousands  of  questions  were 
wked?    Whenever  the  commission  found  itself 
kppnaching  the  truth  whicli  it  professed  to  be 
neking,  it  immediately  abandoned  the  trail.     It 
exciued  witnesses  from  answering  eml^arrassing 
(lUMtions,      It  took  pains  not  to  allow  the  [iroduc- 
tion  of  telegrams  or  letters  that  would  really  dis- 
close the  information  it  was  protesKiiig  to  seek  so 
wnicatly.     Thus  it  snceeeded,  first,  in  deepening 
tlie  public  suspicion  of  governmental  connivance 
in  the  Johannesburg  plot  into  an  irresistible  con- 
t^hn;  and,  second,  in  adding  to  the  scandal  of 
tlie  original  plot  the  greater  scandal  of  a  parlia- 
mentary commission  palpably  guilty  of  humbug 
«d  hypocrisy. 

The  leading  events  of  the  month  from 
1,^    the  London   standpoint    include    as   an 

item  of  prime  importance  the  suicide  of 
ibe  muhi-millionaire  speculator,  Barney  lianiato, 
^tose  real  name  was  Isaacs.  This  extraordinary 
•^venturer  was  the  son  of  an  old-clothes  dealer  in 
the  east  of  London.  He  became  a  juggler, 
''riftedto  South  Africa,  dealt  in  contraband  dia- 
"wnils  smuggled  by  the  workmen  in  the  Kimbcr- 
^yinines,  and  at  length  liecame  a  leading  o]»er- 
f'^f  in  the  shares  <)f  diamond  companies.  He 
jiatidi  forces  with  Mr.  Cei'il  Rhodes  to  control 
••wJiamond  output  of  South  Africa,  ami  (inaliy 
<PpfaM  in  London  as  the  king  of  the  iimmoters 
Tho  were  flfwiting  the  stocks  of  ilie  Transvaal 
'"JJ-niining  companies.  He  l>ecame  the  central 
fiuure  in  a  nation  of  fn'ii/-,ied  s|nrulator!S  who 
"M'ie  the  so-called  ■■  Kaffir  Circu.-*"  the  wihiest 
linandal  i.rgie  in  the  history  <.f  the  world.  Mr, 
"•mato  was  at  once  taken  "up  by  dukes.  bisJiops, 
*nii  the  great  ones  of  the  land:  mid  beseemed 
"1  the  straight  road  to  a  sent  in  the  House  of 
i*rd8.  His  wealth  at  one  time  was  ei^lunated  at 
*iOO,000,000.  The  reaction  of  the  past  year  or 
two,  ofconrse,  affected  his  financial  ojierntions; 


but  he  had  succeeded  in  the  flush  days  in  taking 
a  good  many  millions  out  of  the  KafTir  Circus 
and  "  salting  it  down  "  safely,  as  we  would  say 
in  America.  Kven  if  nineteen- twentieths  of  his 
reputed  fortune  had  disappeared  in  the  shrinkage 
of  stock  values,  he  was  nevertheless  a  very  rich 
man  at  the  time  of  his  death.  But  the  gigantic 
dimensions  of  his  financial  ups  and  downs  had 
liej-'n  too  much  for  his  mental  balance.  He  had 
for  some  months  Inseu  in  a  condition  at  least 
closely  akin  U)  insanity.  His  carter  is  more  in- 
terestin^r  as  disclosing  certain  qualities  in  the 
British  public  than  for  anything  [lersonal  to  the 
man  himself,  for  he  seems  not  to  have  differed  in 
type  from  hundreds  of  other  vulgar  sharpers  and 
plausible  company  ])rom()terB. 

j.^^  The  current  news  from  the  European 
Kewi  from  Continent  for  the  past  month  has  not 
Fraaet.  )^.p,j  yj  ^jj  exceptionally  startling  nature. 
The  l-'rench  Socialists  have  made  parliamentary 
life  rather  warm  and  exciting:  but  outside  of  the 
ChamlMT  of  1J<'])U ties  their  chief  contribution  to 
llie  public  news  has  Ijeen  the  announcement  of 
the  complete  and  dismal  failure  of  tile  co-opera- 
tive glass  works  at  Albi,  which  were  underUiken 
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with  much  Sclat  in  the  presence  of  the  principal 
Socialist  leaders  of  France,  after  the  great  Gar- 
maux  strikes.  An  important  sequel  of  the 
Charity  Bazaar  fire,  which  was  so  destructive  of 
the  old  aristocracy,  has  been  the  appointment  of 
a  special  commission  charged  with  making  pro- 
visions for  guarding  against  similar  accidents  in 
theatres  and  all  places  of  public  amusement. 
Already  it  has  been  ordained  that  some  well- 
known  theatres  and  resorts  will  have  to  be  re- 
built on  account  of  their  liabilitv  to  fire.  A 
Moorish  embassy  has  been  visiting  Paris,  as  a  de- 
tail in  the  programme  for  increasing  the  influence 
of  France  throughout  northern  Africa.  Natu- 
ralization statistics  for  last  year  show  tliat  France 
gained  2,741  male  citizens  from  other  countries, 
as  against  more  than  3,500  in  1895.  More  than 
900  of  these  last  accessions  are  Italians,  nearly 
600  are  Belgians,  and  more  than  500  came  from 
Alsace-Lorraine.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
183  are  Germans,  while  only  5  are  Englishmen. 
Not  a  solitary  American,  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  Yankees  sojourning  in  France  for  purposes  of 
business  or  pleasure,  was  willing  in  1896  to  trans- 
fer his  allegiance  to  the  French  republic. 


PoUHcal 


The  most  absorbing  political  topic  in 
airifel'n  Germany  early  in  the  month  of  June 
Germany.   ^^^   ^^^   continued   trial   of   the   police 

agent.  Von  Tausch, — a  matter  which  has  involved 
many  high  personages  in  disagreeable  scandals. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  Von  Tausch  has  been  acquitted.  Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  German  sympathy  for 
President  Kruger  and  tlie  Boers  to  open  in  Ber- 
lin a  Transvaal  exhibition;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  under  ostentatious  governmental  patronage. 
A  great  contest  has  been  going  on  in  the  Prus- 
sian Diet  over  the  so-called  ''  Law  of  Association 
Amendment  Bill."  It  is  proposed  by  this  bill 
still  further  to  subject  all  kinds  of  public  meet- 
ings and  assemblies  to  police  supervision,  with 
the  prospect  that  if  the  measur(>  should  finally 
become  an  operative  fact,  the  political  police 
agents  of  the  government  would  without  the 
slightest  difliculty  conjure  up  a  pretext  for  dis- 
persing or  preventing  any  sort  or  gathering  not 
entirely  agreeable  to  the  administration.  Lib- 
erty is  not  at  present  the  dominant  watchword  in 
Germany.  The  Emperor  ])ersists  in  his  en- 
deavors to  bring  about,  against  the  will  of  the 
people's  representatives,  an  enormous  additional 
expenditure  for  the  increase  of  the  German  navy. 

Next  month  the  Emperor  William  will 
^Hotes"  ^^^^^  Russia  and  join  the  Czar  at  the  mili- 
tary   maneuvres   which   are   to   be  held 
somewhere  north  of  St.   Petersburg.     The  Rus- 


sian government  laid  the  keels  of  several  new  wax 
cruisers  on  the  Neva  last  month.  Military,  naval , 
territorial,  and  industrial  expansion  are  the  ordes 
of  the  day  in  the  great  empire  that  is  so  rapidly 
assuming  a  dominant  position  in  both  Europe 
and  Asia.  Besides  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
great  trans-Siberian  railway,  Russia  is  this  sum- 
mer pushing  extensions  of  her  trans- Caspian  and 
Turkestan  railroad  systems,  and  otherwise 
strengthening  her  position  very  notably  in  cen- 
tral Asia.  The  Russians  desire  peace  above  aJ 
things,  at  least  for  several  years  to  come. 

Early  in  June,  the  session  of  the 
Enmities  In  Austrian  Reichsratli  came  to  an  end 
Austria.  through  sheer  inability  to  transact  any 
business.  This,  it  should  be  remembered,  waa 
the  first  Austrian  parliament  elected  under  the 
new  and  extended  franchise  arrangements.  The 
protracted  deadlock  was  due  to  the  growing 
hostility  to  one  another  of  the  several  race 
elements  that  have  become  so  self-conscious  and 
assertive  of  late  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  Until  recently,  the  German 
language  and  the  German  influence  had  been 
dominant  in  Austria;  but  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  of  national  feeling  among  the  Bohemians, 
Moravians,  and  Poles.  These  elements  are  of 
Slavonic  origin,  and  use  languages  which  are 
akin  to  the  Russian.  An  administrative  order 
recently  permitted  the  official  use  of  the  Czech  or 
Bohemian  language  in  the  schools  and  law  courts 
of  Bohemia.  The  opposition  to  this  order  on 
the  part  of  the  German  element  is  what  has  made 
the  parliamentary  deadlock.  Austrian  troubles 
are  further  complicated  by  the  iact  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  periodic  renewal  of  the  terms 
of  the  union  between  Austria  and  Hungary;  and 
it  has  been  next  to  impossible  for  the  joint  dele- 
gates of  these  two  halves  of  the  A ustro- Hungarian 
empire  to  agree  upon  the  j)roper  share  each  half 
will  contribute  toward  the  common  expenses  of 
the  empire. 

„  ,.     .       It  should  perhaps  have  l)een  stated  in 

Ruling  IS  a  \.  ^  rr    •  • 

Hazardous  our  preceding  ])aragraph  on  affairs  m 
Business.  Yrnucv,  that  on  June  i:^  an  attempt  was 
made  to  assassinate  Pn^sident  Faure  bv  means  of 
some  kind  of  an  explosive  bomb  thrown  at  his 
carriage;  but  the  affair  was  siu'h  a  bungling 
fiasco  that  little  importance  was  attached  to  it. 
In  Italy  early  in  the  month  sentence  was  passed 
upon  the  Socialist  fanatic  who  had  attempted  to 
assa.^sinate  King  Humbert  by  throwing  a  bomb. 
European  rulers  have  learned  to  expect  these  at- 
tempts upon  their  lives  as  a  matter  of  course; 
and  the  police  are  constantly  on  their  guard  in 
anticipation  of  the  bomb- throwers. 
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Tim 


HI 


,  besides  being  a  prominent  journalist,  had 
been  at  different  times  United  States  Minister  to 
Austria,  Greece,  and  Portugal.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Julius  H.  Ward  was  well  known  as  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  a  facile  and  talented  journalist,  and 
an  industrious   author.      The  youngest  by  far  of 


.  The  month's  obituary  record  contains 
(tiiMfj  fewer  names  than  usual  of  a  wide  or 
'^'*'  international  fame.  The  most  eminent 
American  name,  perhaps,  is  that  ,._  — 

of  Mr.  Alvan  Gtahani  Clark-of 
Csmliriilge,  Mass. ,  wlio  had  suc- 
«edtj  liiaequally  famous  father 
Mthe  head  of  the  well-known 
finn  of  telescope  makers.  The 
progresjs  of  astronoiny  ow<b 
much  to  the  patience  and  skill 
of  the  t'larka,  who  overcame 
(Jfai  obstacles  in  finding  the 
*'*.v  to  make  largor  and  more 
p-iiKl  len.-e3  than  had  ever 
'**ii  made  Ix-foro,  and  whowe 
'^nndcrfiil  telescopes  have  rcn- 
'"'N  piRwible  some  of  the  most 
notaWe  diMcoveries  of  modern 
«ieBce.  Thelato  AlvanGraham 
Ciuk  was  himself,  also,  nn  as- 
tronomer of  n-pute,  Rear-Aii- 
miral  Lee  of  the  United  States 
MV-y.  retired,  and  Commander  ^" 

George  E.  "Wingate  had  rendered  their  country 
dithful  service  and  helped  to  make  its  history. 
The  Hon.  John  M.  Francis  of  the  Tn.v.    N.  Y., 


those  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  list  on  a 
subsequent  page  was  Mr.  Robert  J.  Finlcy  of 
New  York,  for  several  years  a  highly  valued 
— .^  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 

"^    .  this    Review,    and    since  April 

of  last  year  the  manager  of  the 
McCMure  Xewspaper  Syndicate. 
Mr.  Finley  was  a  graduate  of 
Knox  College,  Illinois,  and  was 
subsequently  for  s<)me  time  a 
post-graduate  student  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins.  His  sterling 
qualities  of  character  endeared 
him  to  a  wide  circlo  of  friends. 
Francois  Franiiais  of  the  French 
Institute,  who  was  a  famous 
artist,  and  Father  Sebastian 
Kneipp,  a  German  jiriest  whose 
health  resort  was  jwitronized  liy 
the  European  royalty,  are  the 
most  widely  known  of  the  for- 
eigners whtwe  names  arc  on  our 
list.  Tlie  death  of  Hon.  Frank 
I'.  Hastings  of  the  Hawaiian  le- 
gation at  "Washington  occurred  on  May  2a. 
Mr.  Hastings  had  been  prominently  identified 
with  Hawaiian  affairs  for  a  numl>or  of  years. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(FVom  Man  SI  to  June  to,  l. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

May  25.— Deliate  of  the  tariff  bill  is  begun  in  the  Sen- 
ate; Sir.  Aldrich  (Kep.,  R.  I.)  explains  the  amendmeata 
made  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

May  26.— In  the  Senate  an  amendment  to  the  tariff 
bill  offered  by  Mr.  Vest(Dem.,  Mo.)  pro|)o»ing  to  change 
the  duty  on  boracic  acid  from  5  cents  to  3  cents  a  pound 
is  defeated  by  a  vote  of  34  to  -20. 

May  27. — The  Senate  makes  progress  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  chemical  schedule  of  the  tariff  bill,  and 
adopts  the  final  conference  report  on  the  sundry  civil 
appropriation  hill  {suspending  for  nine  months  eleven 
of  President  Cleveland's  foreBtrreser^'e  orders  of  Feb. 
as,  18071  by  a  vote  of  33  to  3S, 

May  28.- In  the  Senat«  Mr.  Tillman  (Deni.,  S.  C.l  in- 
troduces a  resolution  calling  for  another  investigation 
o(  the  sugar  trust. 

May  20.— The  Sennte  discusses  the  plate-glass  para- 
graphs of  the  tariff  bill. 

June  1.— The  Senate  reaches  the  metal  schedule  in 

discussion  of  the  tariff  bill The  House  agrees  to  the 

conference  report  on  the  sundry  civil  appropriation 
hill,  making  a  total  appropriation  of  153,622,651,  and 
suspending  President  Cleveland's  forest-reserve  orders. 

June  2.— The  &enat«  debates  tlie  metal  schedule  in 
the  tarifl  bill. 

June  a.— The  Senato  votes  by  narrow  majorities 
against  reductions  of  the  committee  rates  on  cutlery, 

shot-guns,  nails,  tacks,  screws,  etc.,  in  the  tariff  bill 

The  House  passes  the  Frye  bill  to  prevent  collisions  in 
harbors  and  inland  waters,  and  agrees  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  Indian  appropriation  bill. 

June  4.- The  Senat*  concludes  discussion  of  the 
metal  schedule  of  the  tanff  bill,  and  begins  considera- 
tion of  the  wood  schedule. 

June  5.— The  Senate  debates  the  proposition  to  take 
white  pine  from  the  free  list,  but  action  is  deferred. 

June  7. — The  Senate  disposes  of  the  lumber  schedule 
of  the  tariff  bill. 

June  8.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  43  to  IB,  adopts  an 
amendment  to  the  tariff  bill  placing  a  duty  of  ao  i)er 

June  lO-l-'i. — The  Senate  takes  up  the  sugar  schediile 
of  tbe  tariff  hill  and  ailoptn  it. 

June  16.— The  Senate  completes  the  agriculturiil 
schedule  of  the  tariiT  bill. 

June  17.- The  Senate  finishes  the  spirits  and  cotton 
schedules  of  the  tariff  bill. 

June  lR-in,— The  S<Tmt*  finishes  the  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute  schedules  of  the  tariff  bill. 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

May  35,— Henry  O.  Ilavenieyer  is  put  on  trial 


the 


District  of  Columbia  for  contempt  of  tbe  Senate  sugar 
trust  committee Ijemuel  E.  Quigg  is  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Republican  County  Committee. 

May  36.— Governor  Ellerbee  of  South  Carolina  ap- 
point«  Representative  John  L.  McLaurin  to  act  as 
United  States  Senator  in  place  of  the  late  Senator  Earle 


till  his  successor  can  be  elected  by  the  legisli 
Commissioner  Hermann  of  the  General  Land  t 
cldes  against  the  holders  of  McKee  scrip  In  the 
lake  front  cases,  thus  reversing  the  decision  ot 


May  27. — Henry  O.  Havemeyer  is  acquitted 

tempt  ot  the  Senate  Investigating  committee. 

May  38.— The  trial  of  John  E.  Searles  for  coni 
the  Senate  sugar  trust  committee  is  begun  in  'V 


June  1. — John  E.  Searles  is  acquitted  at  Wai 
ot  contempt  of  the  Senate  sugar  trust  commlttj 

June  2.— Kentucky  Democrats  reaffirm  alleg 
the  Chicago  platform  of  1896,  and  Indorse  the  ci 
of  Mr.  Bryan  for  the  presidency. 

June  3.- The  Hanna  faction  of  the  KepubUc 


Appointed  Senati 


th  Carolina. 


is  succesifful  at  the  Cleveland  legislative  con' 
James  H,  Garflelcl  is  renominated  for  stHt<'  wnt 

June  7. — In  Chicago  fourteen  circuit  court  JL 
re-elected,  and  the  iiinendeil  Torrens  lanii-tit 

adopted  by  a  large  majority Mayor  Fly  of  Gi 

Texas,  is  re-elected  as  a  gold-standard  Demo 
Republicans  voting  for  him  almost  solidly,  a 
silver  Democrat. 

June  B.— The   provisional   committee   ot   th 

Republican  party  meets  In  Chicago The  tri. 

oftiters  of  the  American  Toliaeco  (?iinipaiiy  Ul 
anti-trust  law  is  begun  in  New  York  City. 

June  9.— Governor  Tanner  of  Illinois  signs  t 
street-railway  bill. 

June  10.— The  McLaughlin  element  controls 
tion  of  the  Democratic  General  Cunimitttse  c 
County,  N.  Y. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EyENTS. 


NOMINATIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT. 
May  2S.— Edwin  II.  ConKi'r  o(  Iowa,  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Hratil;  Brlg.-GeD.  John  R.   Brooke,  U.  S.  A.,  niHjoi^ 
gfnerel. 

May  28.— ChnrleH  B.  Hart  of  West  VirBinia,  U.  S.  Min- 
i«*r  to  Colombia;  Whitclaw  Held,  ><peciHl  amlw-ssador 
lopepreaent  the  United  States  at  Queen  Victoria's  .lu- 

Jnne  1.— William  Haywood  of  the  District  o(  Colum- 
liiiv  Secretary  of  liegation  and  Consul-General  of  the 
l^niKd  Stateo  at  Honolulu  ;  Willlani  L.  Penfleld  of 
Indiuu,  Solicitor  for  the  Stat«  Department ;  John  De 
Hivfn  of  California,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
fnt  the  northern  district  of  California. 

June  3,— Miguel  A.  Ot^ro,  Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

June  4.— Ellis  H.  Roberts  of  New  York.  Treasurer  of 
U»  United  States  ;  Conrad  N.  Jordan  of  New  York, 
AfisiaUot  Treasurer  at  New  York  City;  Lawrence 
Townsend  o(  Pennwylvania.  Minister  to  Portlifjciil  ; 
Willium  E.  Andrews  of  Nebraska,  Auditor  fc)r  the 
TresHury  Department ;  William  B.  Brown  of  Pennsyl- 
'■sniii.  Auditor  for  the  War  Department. 

June y— Andrew  D.  Barlow  of  Misswuri,  Consul-Oen- 
«f»lM  Mexico  City;  Carl  Bntley  Hurst  of  the  District  of 
•-•iDmbia,  Consul-General  at  Vienna. 

June  B. — Henry  Ij.  Wilson  o(  Washington  Minister 
•oChile;  William  F.  Powell  of  New  Jetsej  Minister  to 
f"iti;  John  G.  A.  Irishman  of  Pennsyli  nnia,  MinisUr 
toStritzerland. 

■loiie  Ifl.— Gen.  Stewart  I..  Womlfonl  of  \ew  'Vork 
Wniiter  to  Spain:  Julius  (ioliL-thniidt  of  Wisconsin 
Consnl-GenerHl  at  Berlin. 

June  19.— Hector  de  Caitro  of  Xuw  York,  Consul- 
Gweral  at  Rome;  Charles  I..  I'ole  of  Peimsylviinia, 
Consul-Genera  I  at  Dresden;  ('harles  K.  Turner  of  Cim- 
nectkut,  Consul-General  at  OttJiwii,  Canada. 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-! 

in.  Spanish  Min 
....Mr.   Balfour 


the  policy  of  the  British  government  concerning  Ire- 
May  32. — The  King  of  Denmark  accepts  the  resignn- 
tion  of  the  Thott  ministry,  and  anew  ministry  is  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  H.  E.  Hoerring  as  Minister  of 

Finance The  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the 

Duke  of  Tetuan,  withdraws  his  resignation  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Prime  Minister. 

May  33. — The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote 
of  320  to  140,  rejects  the  proposition  to  abandon  thi  Af- 
rican coast  colony  of  Erythrea,  and  approves  the  gov- 
ernment's colonial  policy  by  a  vote  of  343  to  U4. 

May  34. — The  trial  of  the  former  commissioner  of  the 
German  secret  political  police,  Herr  von  Tausch,  is  lie- 
gun  in  Berlin. 

May  35. — I.iiberals  absent  themselves  from  the  sessions 
of  the  Spanish  Chamlier  of  Deputies. 

May  86.— The  German  ReichBta«  adopts  a  credit  of 
^,500,000  for  tlie  purchase  of  improved  artillery. 

May  38.— .lohn  Redmond  and  three  other  Irish  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Parliament  are  suspended  and  re- 
moved from  the  House  of  Commons  for  persisting  in  an 
irregular  discussion  of  the  financial  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

May  39. — The  Chinese  government  sanctions  a  Belgian 
syndicate's  loan  tor  railroad  construction  in  China- 
June  3.— The  Spanish  cabinet,   lead  by  Canovas  del 

Castillo,  resigns  office The  British  Bimetallic  League 

meets  in  Manchester. 

June  4. —Herr  von  Tausth  is  acquitted  at  Berlin  of  the 
charges  of  treason,  perjury,  and  forgery;  Baron  von 
LuetKow  is  convicte<l,  and  sentenced  to  two  months' 
imprisonment. 

June  5.— Premier  Canovas  del  Castillo  of  Spain  wJth- 
ilraws  his  resignation,  at  the  request  of   the  Qoeen 

Regent,  and  continues  his    cabinet  in  office H.  Ge- 

rault  Richard,  a  Socialist,   is  ejected  by  force  (n>m  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
June  10.— Opening  of  the  Portuguese  Cort«satLiBboii. 
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8  lately  inspected  the  Turkish  and 
Hpecial  embaSBy  at,  the  Queen'a  Juhllee). 


June  13. — A  Ixtmb  is  exploded  near  the  carriage  of 
President  Faure  of  Fntnce. 

June  16.— The  ftrst  elections  under  the  reform  laws 
are  held  in  the  Netherlands. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

May  35.— The  ambassadors  of  the  powers  In  Constati-  ■ 
tinople  hand  to  the  Porte  the  reply  of  their  governments 
to  the  conditions  of  peace  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
propONCd  by  Turkey. 

May  27. — The  Sultan  indicatt^s  his  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  powers. 

May  30.— The  ftmbii»4adorH  present  a  reply  to  the 
Porte,  urging  the  arrangenient  of  un  armistice. 

May  31.— The  Sultun  agrees  to  an  armistice  of  fifteen 
days,  dating  from  May  30. 

June  1.— The  Sultan  withdraws  his  objections  to  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  James  It.  Angell  as  Uuit«d  States 
Minister  to  Turkey. 

Junes. — France  submits  proposals  t-o  the  powers  on 
the  subject  of  Cretan  autonomy. 

June  4.— The  Greek  government  consents  to  a  sea 
armistice. 

June  5. — A  sen  armistice  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
is  signed. 

June  8.— The  Czar  of  Rus.sia  gives  audience  to  John 
W.  Foster,  special  representative  of  the  United  States 
on  the  fur-seal  question. 

June  14. — Final  ratitications  of  the  boundary  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  are  exchanged  at 
Washington. 

June  15.— The  fifth  convention  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Congress  adjourns  at  WashinKtj>n  after  signing  a  gen- 
eral treaty  to  become  operative  January  1,  KWB,  if  rati- 
fied by  the  several  governments. 


June  16.— A  treaty  tor  the  onnexatioD  of  the  republic 
of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  Is  signed  at  Washington 
and  sent  to  the  Uait«d  States  Senate  by  President  Mo- 
June  17.— John  W.  Foster  announces  the  success  of 
his  mission  to  Kussia  to  negotiate  an  agreement  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  seal  herds. 

>    FINANCIAL 
NGS. 

May  37.— Representatives  of  independent  telephonts 
exchanges  throughout  the  United  States  meet  in  Chi- 
cago and  form  a  national  as.sociation  to  contest  the  field 
witli  the  Bell  Company, 

June  3.— An  International  Commercial  Congress,  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  several  South  American 
republics,  is  opened  at  Philadelphia  uith  an  address  by 
President  McKinley. 

June  5.— All  the  street-railway  employees  in  Vienna 
go  out  on  strike. 

June  7. — Xearly  1,000  men  are  thrown  out  of  work  by 
a  shut-down  of  a  part  of  the  Standard  Oilplant  in  Cleve- 
land. 

June  B. — The  Credit  Men's  National  Asjiociation  meets 
In  Kansas  City,  with  an  attendance  of  more  than  300 
delegates, 

CASUALTIES. 

May  35,— Many  houses  in  Kl 
away  by  a  flood  caused  by  the 
the  Rio  Grande  river. 

May  37. — Nine  men  are  killed  in  a  railway  collision  In 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EyENTS. 


MBTai.— A  panic  in  a  cntheriral  nl  I'isH  caiises  the 
'Uflih  o[  seven  persona  and  the  Injury  i)(  seventeen 

M»y31.— A  coaching  party  is  struck  by  au  engine  on 
'1* Liihk Island  Kailroiul;  five  of  the  iiieuiliers  of  the 
I"")-  mt  killed  and  nineteen  otiiers  seriously  injured. 

Junes.— Twenty-three  men,  forming  the  crew  of  a 
[iriwli  SKhing  vessel,  are  drowned. 

June  H.— Pi  re  in  San  Franciiico  cauHes  the  death  of 

"inv  fimnen  and  a  losB  of  »ini),tlOO An  overflow  of 

il*  fiver  Monte,  in  the  province  of  Istre,  wiutheaiiteni 
'■'ranw.  caused  by  s  cloudliurst,  sweeps  away  paper 
""'Ik  "ilk  factories,  and  houses:  the  loss  anioiints  to 
K,iW(]na  and  4,000  operatives  are  thrown  out  of  work. 

JuwT.— A  bailer  ex plofllon  in  Puelila.  Mexiix),  causi's 

'bf  dmth  of  twenty  persons Heavy  flixxls  are  n^ 

mnrd  ID  Switzerland. 

June  14— An  earthquake  in  Calcutta  daiuageB  many 

''i'urcfaM  and  other  bulldintfs:  several   lives  an>  lost 

iliNiiKnjEliHh  railway  accitlent  nine  people  are  killeil 
■^  Iwenty-Hve  injured. 

■Tniiel(i,—The  Intense  heat  in  Chicago  causes  many 
T^"*r»iionii. 

■'ineai.—Severe  earthquake  shocks  are  felt  in  Ciili- 
'"rnia-,  in  Mexico,  the  town  of  Tehuanti-pec  has  been 
"■mpldifiy  destroyed. 

OTHER    OCCURRENCES    OF    THE    MONTH. 

%Sl.-Byavote  of  I.Ti;i  to  nn.  fa(iil)ri<l|i:e  I'ni- 
ifrsiij.  rrjrrts  the  proposal  to  confer  di'«rees  on  ivoiueii. 

%:M.-I)eniolition  of   the  old  ■■T<inilw- prison  in 

'*'*"  VfirkCitv  is  begun tjueeu  Victoria's  seventy- 

*i»*lli  Inrtlidny  is  celebrated. 

Miiya;— Commander  Boot h-Tncker  of  the  Salvation 
-*niijisninvicted  of  maintaining  a  pulilic  nuisance  in 
"*  Xnr  York  City  liniracks. 

May  ill.— In  a  two-mile  boat  race  on  I.ake  Salton- 
"sllrhe  Yale  crew  wins  frcni  the  University  of  Wis- 
'"O'-ni:  in  a  rowing  race  at  Aiina|>olis  the  Xaval  Acad- 
Hny  flrfeats  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


June  1. — Snow  falls  in  many  stjites  of  the  Union.... 
The  chess  match  lietweeii  nieinlwrs  of  the  American 
Hoiuie  of   Kepresentatives  and  of  the  Uritish  House  of 

Commons  result!)  in  a  draw Semi-centennial  jubilee 

of  the  American  Mcilical  Association  at  Philadelphia. 

Jime'i— The  Naval  War  Ollege  of  the  United  Stales 
is  opened  at  XewiK>rt.  K,  I,,  with  an  address  by  Assist- 
ant .Secretary  Koosevelt. 

June  4.— The  King  of  Siam  is  received  by  Pope  I*o 
XIII,  at  the  Vatican  —  Mount  Vesuvius  is  in  a  state  of 
eruption  —  A  negro  prisoner  is  lynched  at  UrbaiM, 
Ohio:  several  memliers  of  the  mob  are  killed  and 
wonndMl  by  the  militia  in  an  attempt  to  support  the 
Bherilf. 

June  ."i.— The  University  of  Wisconsin  wins  the  cham- 
pionship in  the  western  intercollegiate  games  at  Chi- 
cago. 

-lune  il.— The  centennial  anniversary  of  Augusta, 
Maine,  is  celebrated, 

.Tune  llt.^The  steamer  Wiiulwttrd  leaves  London  for 
P'ran/  .Tosef  Land  to  bring  'mck  the  members  of  the 
.1  ackson-IIamisworth  eX|>ediIion. 

June  II.— President  McKinley  makes  an  addreas  at 
the  Xashvllle  expindtion. 

June  III.- A  Immb  is  exploiIe<[  in  front  of  the  Strns- 
burg  statue  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris;  no  one 
in  injured, 

June  r.t.— Princeton  wins  the  intercollegiate  bascliall 
championship,  defeatiiig  Vnlc  by  -ii  to  S. 

OBITUARY. 

May  il,— Kx-Repn-siMitative  James  R.  McComiaik  of 
Mis.s<mri.  n Matthew  Lafltn.  one  of  the  oldest  resi- 
dents of  Cliicago,  !M Sir  A.  A.  Fraiiks,  presirlent  of 

the  British  Society  iif  Antitguaries,  "1. 

Mav  ■£!,- Dr,  Benjamin  H  C<itting,  for  flftv-tlve  years 
curat'orof  the  I,.oweil  Institute.  Boston.  88,  ..',(;en.  John 
Sayle  of  Texas,  legal  author,  77, 

May  at,— Dr.  John  P,  Atwater,  last  surviving  member 
of  the  Yule  class  of  84,  M, 
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(Recently  opened  by  the  Qi 
May  2G.— G.  J.  Phipps,  Euglitih  theatrical  architect, 


May  36.— Commander  William  Calder  J. 
the  British  navy,  S3. 

May  28.— Kranjois  Ixiuls  Frangais,  dlst 
French  painter  Hud  member  of  the  Imititi 
James  Citeig  Smith,  Euglinh  surgical  author, 

May  2H.— Fraiilc  P.  HoHtingx,  secretary  of 
waiian  Legation  at  Washington,  45. 

May  »0.— K«v.  Dr.  JuliuH  Hammond  Ward, 
and  author,  fX>. 

May  3[.— Mme.  Amould^PleBsy,  French  act: 

June  1.— Kobert  Douglas,  ariiorlculturi: 
Charles  H.  Andrews,  one  of  the  proprietors  ol 
ton  Jfci'ilfi,  rei — Dr.  Charles  O'l^eary,  a  w 

surgeon  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  ttS Dr,  Asa  F. 

Boston. 

June  5.— Rear- Admiral  Samuel  Phillips  L« 
retired,  85. . .  .Dr.  \V.  H.  Strange,  one  of  the  b. 
physicians  in  Canaila 

June  8. — RolHTt  Johnston  Finley,  journa 
York  Oily,  39. .  Commander  George  E.  Win( 
N„00. 

June  9.— Alvan  Graham  Clark,  maker  of 
lenses  and  astronomer 

June  14.— Barney  Biirnato,  the  South  Afric 
lator  in  mining  stoiks — Charlotte  Wolter. 
octres.'t,  63. 

June  IT.— Father  SebHstian  Knetpp,  origii 

June  18.— John  M.  Francis  of  the  Troy  (N.  1 
ex-Minister  of  the  Unit«d  States  to  Austrii 

and  Portugal,  T4 Ur.  Stocks  Hammond  of 

organist  and  composer Miss  Juliet  Cornoi 

and  writer  on  the  art  of  cooking,  55. 

June  30. — Captain  Boycott  of  County  Mayc 


CURRENT    HISTORY    IN    CARTOONS. 


THE  cartoonlst-in-chief  of  the  Victorian  era.  ae 
everybody  must  admit,  iaSir  JohnTenniel  From 
th«  pictures  he  has  drawn  for  Punch  might  be  con  piled 
»  very  instructive  and  eotertaining  history  of  nearly  flve- 
BLXths  of  the  whole  period  of  the  good  (Jueen  Victor  a  s 
reign,  for  John  Tenniel  joined  the  staff  of  Punch  n  the 
rear  1851.  and  he  is  now  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  h  a 
steady  work  asacartooniston  thatpaper,  Heisse  euty 
seven  years  old,  aud  he  entered  upon  his  career  as  ao  il 
lustrator  very  soon  after  the  Queen's  reign  began  His 
work  is  as  varied  and  as  influential  as  it  ever  was 
Kvery  week,  without  fail,  Piirich  brings  to  us  from 
Across  the  seas  one  full-page  carUwn  from  Sir  John  s 
pcDcil.  Our  readers  have  become  familiar  % 
style;  for  there  has  hardly  been  an  is 
line  for  several  years  past  in  which  w 
ducedat  leastoneot  hisdrawlngsasillustrntlveof so 
current  political  topic.  His  knighthood  came  to  h  m 
nther  late  in  life,  (or  he  received  it  only  four  years  ago 
ttom  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration,  when  he  was 
Kvency-three  years  of  age. 


A  th  hs 


Thev  must  review  the  flee 


Bey  must 
TheyTl 


From  Puiifh  (London). 


nice  pair  ye're  dhrivin", 
er  thought  they'd 


We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  this  month  to  reprodnca 
Sir  John's  contribution  to  Punch's  Jubilee  number, 
but  it  will  not  be  too  late  to  do  that  in  August.  That 
issue  of  Punch  will  not  have  reached  the  United  States 
until  near  the  end  of  June—several  days  after  this 
number  of  the  Kkview  is  on  the  presses.  We  have, 
however,  reproduced  Sir  John's  amusing  cartoon  en- 
titled "The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter,"  which  ap- 
peared in  Punch  for  June  13.  Our  readers  may  not 
get  quite  the  full  beneflt  of  this  picture  unless  we  re- 
mind them  that  it  whs  Sir  John  Tenniel  who  drew  the 
famous  pictures  that  illustrated  the  standard  edition  of 
"Alice  in  Wonderland;"  and  his  Jubilee  version  of  the 
rhyme  of  "The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter"  seems 
more  to  the  point  when  that  fact  is  borne  in  mind. 
The  building  of  grand  stands  and  stagings  from  which 
to  observe  the  Jubilee  parade  was,  in  the  middle  of 
June,  giving  every  carpentor  in  I^ondon  a  job  at  very 
high  wages. 

the  latest  phft.se  of  the  Irish  question,  which  puts 
Mr.  Balfour  into  a  position  where  home  rule  seems  an 
early  possibility,  forms  the  subject  of  another  of  Ten- 
niel's  pictures  that  we  reproduce,  while  from  the  four 
weekly  numl)ers  of  Punch  that  appeared  in  May  we 
have  reproduced  a  series  of  his  drawings  very  note- 
worthily  presenting  successive  phases  of  the  Greco- 
Turkish  si 
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to  you  1   You've  quite  set  me  on  my  t«»  again  -  ' 
From  PanCli  (London),  May  22. 


1  (as  Pi-r(Mi) :    "Tarrj' a  little."   ("Merchantof 
From  Punch  (London).  May  29. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARTOONS. 


Kruger  of  the  Traosvoal  ia  made  to  appear  altogether 
disconcerted.  Last  month  we  reproduced  Mr.  Sam- 
bourne's  c&rtoon  commemorating  the  action  of  Canada 
tn  granting  a  tariS  preference  to  the  mother  country. 
Mr.  Samboume  completed  thirty  yeara  of  regular  serv- 
ice on  the  eta.1t  of  Punch  Just  a  moulta  or  two  ago. 
He  is  by  no  means  an  old  man.  tor  he  was  born  in  1B45. 
He  was  a  well-educated  young  engineer  of  twenty-two 
when  Mark  Leraon,  in  the  spring  of  1907,  happened  to 
meet  him  and  discover  his  remarkable  talent  as  a 
draughtsman  and  a  cartoonist,  and  at  once  annexed  him 
to  Pwnch'8  famous  ci 


Cape  House 

1  in  tBvorot  the  colony  contributing  to    ___  . 
vy.    (By  Mr.  Samboume.  In  PuncA,  June  12.) 

[lay  be  well  to  add  that  PuncAhaa  another  regu- 
eekly  political  cartoonist  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
rd  Linley  Samboume,  whose  style  as  a  draughls- 
«  totally  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Tenniel,  but 
work  is  always  int«resting  and  admirable,  aud 
whose  pictures  we  reproduce  this  month.  It  has 
(rith  the  vote  in  the  Capetown  Parliament  in  favor 
.tributlng  a  ship  to  the  British  navy.    President 


From  the  Qud^Kt  (^^estmin  te  ]. 

Two  other  cartoons  on  this  page  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
F.  Caruthera  Gould  of  the  Weatminster  Oazelte  and 
the  Westminster  Budget  (the  latter  being  a  weekly 
published  from  the  same  office),  Mr.  Gould  works  with 
extreme  rapidity  and  effectiveness,  and  if  his  carica- 
tures lack  BomeUiing  of  artistic  finish,  he  never  fails  to 
make  his  point.  One  of  the  two  used  herewith  repre- 
sents the  Sultan  as  throwing  off  his  wings,  while  the 
other  shows  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  as  in  the  saddle 
that  belongs  by  right  to  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 


Ertaa  the  Wi 


From  the  ITeWminsWr  O. 
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From  Le  Grelxt  ll' 


FroiuDerFIuh  (Vienna). 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARTOONS. 


e  Bocrl:  ■■Iloii'I  trusi  1 
Wrtaa Mowahinc  (London), 


FroraJaAAle  (Athcti 
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WHS,  lu  fuel,  qulfi'  Imp 


From  Dtr  Flnh  IVIti 


SETH  LOW:  A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


BV  EDWARD    CARV. 


L'utinu  ,lH  virrc  iCeitt  p««  eii  Tefi- 
F";  fl'c  ft  fn  I'mu'jc:  trl  n  vcttni- 
<<'i'jtrm)tii.iiMiapcuvciicu.*  (Essays 
of  Montaigne,  Book  I.,  Chapter  ]0.) 

CETH  LOW,  r-L.D.,  Presi- 
*J  dent  of  Colunriliia  Uiiivor- 
filvin  tlR'City  nf  Xf:w  York, 
»B»  (urtv-scven  vnars  iM  on  the 
iMh  III  inst  January.  Hp  looks 
'tri  years  youngiT.  ( If  tncrlium 
trijilit.  squari'- slum lii prod,  di'ep- 
rlit^ted,  strongly  huilt,  his  ln^av- 
ihBw  erect,  his  carriage  vigovmis 
Mil  easy.  There  is  a  suggestion 
iif  irray  in  his  thick  dark-brown 
bair,  ijut  his  fresh  complexion, 
lii.idear,  bright  glance,  his  frank 
and  penial  expression  ami  a  cer- 
'iiin  air  of  quiet  but  eager  energy 
offset  the  effect  of  years  and  widis 
«ipcrienco  and  attstained  toil. 
-Vonnof  his  portrait*  that  I  have 
»en  ilo  him  justice,  and  I  ilo  not 
quite  understand  wliy,  for  his 
fcro  in  repose  seems  to  tne  one 
ttiat  ought  tf}  awaken  an  artist's 
ifenest  interiist.  t'uriously 
HKBigh,  there  is  more  suggestion 
^f  the  strongest  elements  of  his 
character  in  a  sujM^rb  [wrtrait 
liu'l  of  his  father  by  the  lomcnted 
Oiin  Warner,  recently  shown  at 
the  Century  Club,  than  in  any  of 
lis  own  portraits.  And  though 
the  careers  of  the  two  iruTi  dilTcr 
widely  enough,  one  wlio  lias 
fcnown  them  Ixith  at  all  well  ran 
Ke  llie  distinct  force  of  biTcdity 
in  the  son's  determined  delilK' 
clear  judgment,  cajtacity  fur 
[lUient  pursuit  ot  them  and  in 
WTOlence  of  spirit. 

President  Low  must  be  en 
mm,  since  his  dream  is  now 
penal  city  embracing  all  thi'  (-. 
k  dozen  miles  of  the  harlxn-. 
M»  Xew  York  college;  hi-  wa 
years   the    head    of  a  great  ^ 

"The  ntllitr  ft  life  is  not  In  1(8  exti 


in  Siili'in.  His  father, 
DWed  the  Siili-m  l)ent,  went  nut 
■turiieii  lo  found  the  gr<;at  tea 
A.  A.  Low  &.  EJrolher,  to  which 
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Seth  Low  wont  on  gratliiatiiiK  from  ('olQiiiKi 
1870.  H«;i-u  it  will  lie  si^-ii  an;  all  tlin  fk-iu 
of  tlie  vofiitioii  of  an  eiilinlilciiiMi  [iiiTclLani.  ' 
tin;  iiilii'ritaiK'ft  of  trailitiiiii,-i,  jjuwi'r,  wi'u 
opi If irt unity — all  to  lie  lii'i)kfn  in  w\>'n\  liy 
iiiiln^rative  (.-all  of  h  Ki'<'ati.T  curi't'i'  ujJiicalinjr 
mind  ivsiHinding  tii  its  liniaiicr  ins|iii-atiun. 
acquainlaniv  with  Seth  Lnw  <li 


liadill 


•ides  V 


^'dtolak.-in  till-  \<,\ 


the 


below  what  is  iic)w  I'l-osjiett  Park — a  ri'gion 
then  of  winding  lani's  and  fniqu'-iU  woods,  and 
rough  sand  roads  skirting  the  hay  and  the  otvan. 
He  was  a  lad  in  tlio  Polytoi-hnii;  liiMiitute,  and 
what  1  recall  chiefly  is  that  hn  rode  a  sjiiriied 
pony  with  unusual  jirudeni'i;  in  avoiding  risks 
and  great  coolness  and  proniptness  in  dealing 
with  them  when  they  came— a  liahir  he  has  never 
abandoned.  Tin;  Polytechnic  had  not  at  that 
time  a  collegiate  course,  and  young  I-ow  went, 
at  seventeen,  loCohiniliia.  In  th.^sjiring  of  ISTii 
President  Harnaril  saiil,  in  a  letter  a  frieiul  has 
recently  unearthed  :  ■■  I  have  ju.'^t  been  having  a 
long  talk  with  young  Low  of  tlie  senior  class, 
the  first  scholar  in  college,  and  tho  iniwt  manly 
young  man  we  have  had  here  for  many  years."' 
On  leaving  college  he  went,  as  has  Iteen  noted, 
to  his  father's  business  house.  Hero  he  entered 
as  a  clerk  and  traversed  the  regular  grades  until 
he  was  admitted  to  the  firm  in  1«".),  and  four 
years  later,  on  the  retirement  of  the  seniors,  suc- 
ceeded with  his  brothers  to  the  business,  which 
was  finally  liquidated  in  l««S. 

Meanwhile  he  Ix-came  greatly  intcR'sted  in 
certain  phases  of  imblic  life.  Iir..oklyn  has  al- 
ways l>eeii  peculiarly  a  city  of  churches  and  chari- 
ties. In  the  latter  Mr.  Low  took  an  active  part. 
It  was  largely  due  to  him  that  there  was  intro- 
duced the  orgaiiiiiation  now  so  gi^nerally  ailopted 
in  other  cities,  by  which  the  forces  and  resources 
available  were  devc^lojH'd  and  sa\-ed  from  wiiste 
and  misapplication.  He  joined  the  Republicun 
association  of  his  ward  and  took  energeticallv  to 
the   sort  of  |«.lirical   work   which    in  those   days 


more  readily  than  now  could  Ije  done  bj 
men  of  lirains  ami  character  within  tl 
lines  of   jiarty. 

In  l.S«U,  ill  the  ciim|>aign  of  Uarfii 
Arthur,  there  was  organized  in  ISrooklv 
Voting  Itepulilican  Chib,"  and  Mr.  L 
chosen  as  its  president.  It  was  purely 
paign  club,  and  a  very  etTeclna! 


gnidai 


Naturally 


of  energy,   under 


nspii-u 


aign  Mr.   1,. 


that  partisatL 
be  bindi..g 
The  (Le.\t  vet 


<.f   tlie    I 


niiii-ii  iiuiii  iiic  preside 
'organised,  lis  liasis  was 
llioiigh  Mr.  Low  no  timge 


■cisive 
to    ilL( 

hide  siH^cifieallv 

■II  V   g( 

-ernment,  thong 

t.      F< 

r  the  first  time,  : 

nnc.pl 

was  dcfiiutely 

>nld  b< 

pui-sued  withou- 

politit 

1.   ln]>racticethi 

inatic.n 

s  should  not  ne< 

e  clul 

in  municipal  el 

uglit  a 

1  occasion  for  th 
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catioD  of  the  principle,  and  it  wa^  applied  witli 
decision,  courage,  vigor  and   coiuplete  bucccss. 
The  politics    of    Brooklyn    have    always    been 
peculiar,  as  its  situation  has  iH^en.    Itwtts  in  18HI 
a  city  of  ^Ereat  population  and  wide  ania  and  of 
limited  resources.      Of  corjiorate  wcaltli  it   had 
little;  its  personal  property,    liko  that  of  most 
otljer  cities,    evaded  taxation  ;     its    real    estate 
w-a,>    very    largely  duvoiBd    to    dwellings    only, 
and  its  business   was  widely    scattered,   bi>  thai 
there  was  no  business  quarter  in  wliieli  taxable 
values  accumulated.     With  these  attributt^  of  a 
l^rcat  overgrown  village,  its  impulation  had  cer- 
tain qualities  that  made  efficient  city  government 
(lillicult  to  attain.     Most  of  the  men  of  Brooklyn, 
from  the  laborer  or  truckman  to   die  president 
of    the    New    York    ChanilH-r    of    Commerce, 
did  their  work  or  carried  on  theii-  business  across 
the  East    River.     Tlie    plac<!    had    neither  the 
ci-ncentrated    public    spirit    of    a    small    town 
iii'r  the   pride    and   en«!rgy   in   ])ublic    matters 
that  a  great  city  awakens  in  its  capable  men  in 
einci^encies.      Its    "  tetter   class"    was   divided 
liy  limited  interests  an<l    prejudices,    while    the 
niMS  of  voters  were  in  grf'at  part  led,  on  both 
siilps,  by  politicians  of  little  distinction  and  some 
of  them    of   extreme    unscrupulous nesa.     There 
were  exceptions,  and  bright  ones,  but  they  were 
decidedly  exceptions. 

Brooklyn  had  felt  the  wave  of  extravagance 
m4  corniption  that  swept  ovi^r  tlm  land  in  the 
*ake  of  the  civil  war — the  inevitable  effect  of 
l^e  enormous  inflation  of  the  currency,  the  treat- 
laent  ss  money  of  a  debt  incurred  for  purposi's 
*f  destruction.    At  the  time  that  the  Tweed  ring. 


with  its  unholy  alliance  with  Tammany  Republi- 
cans, seized  on  New  York,  a  ring  of  like  com- 
)sition    and    with    like    inniMises    seized   upon 


sRa  utw  aasw  l' 


Brooklyn.  The  plunder  was  not  so  gr  at  1  ecauso 
there  was  not  the  wealth,  but  the  1  r  ie  posed 
on  the  city  was  ndalively  even  (,r  at  r  lie 
ri*sources  of  many  a  di'cade  were  rlgaj,  d  a 
few  years,  and  all  beni'ticent  and  e  n  est  of 
the  necessai'v  functions  t)f  citv  a  I  n  strat  on 
were  hamiH-rnl  for  a  generation.' 

Then-volt  against  Tweed  iu  N  \  rk  an  J 
the  overthrow  of  the  Demnci'utic  [lower  in  the 
state  and,  slill  more  valuable,  the  overthrow  of 
the  corrupt  eomiiiimtiou  within  the  Democratic 
party  was  accotii|iaiiied  by  a  like  movement  in 
Brooklyn,  which  willi  varying  success  had  con- 
tinued to  the-  lime  when  the  Vonng  RepuWican 
Club  had  run  up  the  flag  of  iii<tependence  in  city 
politics.  One  of  its  most  fruitful  victories, 
lai^elydue  to  .Mr.  SchrcH'der — a  repn'spntative of 
the  In^st  tyiM'  of  (ii-rman-AMierican  citiKenship. 
who  had  lH;en  elected  Iii>t  lo  the  mayoralty  anil 
afterward  lo  the  state  Heiiaii' — was  the  {lassage 
of  a  charter  for  Brooklyn  by  wliidi  the  mayor 
was  given  the  sole  [Kiwer  of  apjwiintment  of  the 
heads  of  departments  and  the  jiower  of  tlieir  re- 
moval at  discretion  within  thirty  days  of  the 
beginning  of  his  term  of  olTice.  The  charter  was  to 
go  into  effect  on  the  Isl  of  Januar\-,  Diti'I.     The 
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reformers  in  Brooklyn  saw  1 

tance  o(  eecuring  a  mayor  who  would  worthily  use 

these  unprecedented  powers. 

In  the  autumn  of  1881  the  Republicans  nomi- 
nated for  mayor  Jlr.  B.  F.  Tracy,  since  Secre- 
tary of  the  Xavy  in  the  Harrison  administration. 
He  was  at  that  time  the  strongest  party  leader 
the  Kepublicane  had 
known,  a  man  of  recti- 
tude of  character  and 
great  ability,  but  dis- 
tinctly a  partisan.  On  a 
partisan  division  he  was 
sure  to  be  beaten.  Mr. 
Ripley  Ropes,  a  conserv- 
ative Republican,  inde- 
pendent in  city  matters, 
was  supported  by  the 
Young  Republican  Chib.     , 

It  was  plain  that  a  ' 
union  must  be  made  or 
the  defeat  of  the  Demo- 
c ratio  candidate,  who 
was  supported  by  if  not 
identified  with  the  ring, 
would  be  impossible. 
Mr.  Low  was  chairman 
of  a  delegation  appointed 
to  secure  the  withdrawal 
of  both  Messrs.  Tracy 
and  Ropes.  To  hia  sur- 
prise and,  it  is  needless  ^■ 
to  say,  without  his  aid, 

his  own  nomination  be-  ^^^  ^^  ^^. 

came  the  condition  of 

this  withdrawal  and  (he  solution  of  the  compli- 
cated problem.  He  finally  consented,  and  was 
elected  by  a  decided  thougli  not  great  majority. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  review  in  detail  Jfr. 
Low's  administration  as  mayor.  I  shall  seek 
only  to  indicate  the  principles  by  which  he  was 
guided  and  the  way  in  which  hia  personal  charac- 
ter impressed  his  administration.  lie  was  a  very 
young  man  in  an  entirely  novel  position.  He  was 
thirty-two  years  old,  wholly  without  experience 
in  public  affairs  and  with  only  limited  familiarity 
with  men  who  had  l>oen  engaged  in  them  for 
good  or  ill.  lie  was  the  first  mayor  of  a  great 
American  city  to  take  upon  himself  the  unre- 
Btricted  choice  of  practically  the  entire  executive 
force  of  the  government,  lie  was  the  candiilate 
of  a  minority  party  and  had  been  elected  only  by 
the  aid  of  voters  opposed  in  tiational  politics  to 
himself.  His  direct  responaibility  was  great,  and 
he  felt  indirect  responsibility  for  the  permanence 
of  the  system  he  represented  as  well  as  for  its 
immediate  success. 

Besponsibility   has   no   terrors  for  Mr,  Low. 


He  is  quite  ready  to  meet  it  if  he 
power  fairly  to  discharge  it.  His  fir 
mayor  proved  this.  He  asked  of  ev 
whom  he  ap]>ointed  to  office  a  promise 
if  requested  by  the  mayor.  It  was  a  ' 
thing  to  do.  It  was  without  aiithoriti 
Prolmbly  had  the  question  be(?n  raised' 
have  been  decic 
■  contrary  to  la" 
power  to  appoi 
certain  definite 
tions  does  not 
and  probably 
the  power  to 
quite  other  c 
\  upon  the  appi 
\  However  this  ni 
\  is  plain  that  this 
\  centrated  in  the 
responsibilit 
'  weak  man  wou 
;  shunned.  It  wa: 
ing  demonstratit 
I  Low's  devotion 
/  principle  of  city 
/  ment  which  the 
incompletely  et 
and  of  the  un 
resolution  with  ■ 
assumed  what  hi 
to  1)6  his  duty  ii 
measure. 

The    two    ch( 

■TUDEftT    HAYS.  *'*^^  "^  ^""^     ^°^ 

istration,  I  thin 
first,  the  standard  he  established  and  ma: 
second,  his  intimate  reliance  on  public  oj 
I  should  hardly  say  that  his  work  she 
traordinary  aJniinistrativo  ability.  The 
whom  he  gave  in  charge  the  various  dep 
of  the  city  affairs  were  none  of  them  of  c 
ous  strength  and  did  not  leave  Ijehind  tl 
did  their  chief,  any  groat  work  of  impi 
or  any  comprehensive  or  novel  system  o1 
istration.  In  these  respects  the  later  adi 
lion  of  Maj-or  Schieren,  for  example, 
tinctly  superior.  But  the  mayuralty  of  ; 
made  that  of  Mr.  Schiereu  possible.  I 
chiefly  by  setting  up  plainly  liefore  the 
genera!  and  continuous  example  of  honei 
unselfish  administration.  Ksjiccially  all  oi 
wiii-ked  together.  Every  one,  in  oni 
office,  was  made  to  feel  that  there  was  al 
only  one  aim  to  be  pursued — the  commc 
and  nothing  would  bo  undertaken  or  co 
save  in  broad  daylight.  Mr.  Low  est 
what  was  known  as  his  cabinet.  He  hac 
meetings  with  the  heads  of  all  the  depa 
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in  n-hich  the  general  affairs  of  each  wore  dis- 
cnjsfil,  and  he  gave  constant  hearings,  within 
n>ii:wiia1)le  limits,  on  all  questions  in  whic.lt  any 
wnsiikTable  interest  was  involved.  Xo  man 
wiiili!  claim  that  he  possossed  any  socR^t  influ- 
enrp  ffilh  the  mayor  or  that  he  could  secure  favor 
fur  aiiv  measure  or  policy  that  could  not  publicly 
Ijc  px plained  and  justified.  Jlr.  Low  was  decid- 
odly  tlie  mayor.  He  shirked  the  determination 
"1 M  question  that  it  fell  to  him  to  determine. 
Bill  equally  he  shirked  no  fair  inquiry  as  to  his 
nason*  mid  permitted  no  one  concerned  to  be 
li'Si  (rank  or  less  distinctly  respcmsible  tlian  he 
"as.  There  was  no  [Kiwer  behind  the  mayor's 
iliair.  and  liie  o<;cupant  of  tl»;  chair  was  always 
i!it'  imiejKjndent  but  responsible  agent  of  the  city 
in  The  management  of  the  common  business. 

In  110  branch  of  his  work  did  this  high  stand- 
arii  of  public  a<rtion  show  more  clearly  tliau  in 
tl»  a<lininistration  of  the  civil  servi<ro,  and  in 
this  it  showed  with  especial  distinctness  because 
li*  inirustcd  it  to  a  IxMird  who  were  more  radical 
in  tlieir  views  than  ho  at  first  was,  and  after 
thrashing  ont  the  matter,  as  his  ciisumi  was,  he 
ti'llofed  the  course  tliey  proposed.  The  result  in 
)>nctice  was  the  substantial  a1>olition  of  patronage. 
I'V  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Brooklyn  and 
uiore  completely  than  in  any  other  great  city, 
pahlic  places,  great  and  small,  ceased  to  be  re- 
*Miis  or  incentiv(?s  for  party  service  or  [XTsonal 
"npfwrt,  and  became  trusts,  precisely  aa  plaina 
■>r«and  must  l>e  in  private  business.  It  is  not 
^  to  put  too  high  a  value  on  this  then  iin- 
preredentud  change.  It«  greatest  value  lay,  not 
In  the  single  unrelated  fact  that  the  city  got 
KfA  service.  That  might  have  come  from 
a  partisan  mayor  of  exceptional  strength  and  sa- 
Jkicity.  It  lay  in  the  establishment  of  a  system, 
in  the  pains l-aking,  intellig<mt  application  ot  a 
itcnpral  principle  with  a  view  to  its  permanenr 
ijiaintenan<;e.  It  was  a  part  of  the  slotting  up  "f 
fl  (Standard  which  might  Ik^  departed  from,  but 
ii'hLch  rouM  never  again  Im!  iKTir.ri'il. 


The  second  charact eristic  of  Mr.  Ijow's  ad- 
ministration was.  as  I  have  saiil.  Ids  intimate 
reliance  on  public  opinion.  1  have  already  in- 
dicated cxamjiles  of  this.  Tt  was  shown  par- 
ticularly in  his  relations  with  the  li'dislatuiv. 
Tliat  bndy  had  Ixvn  for  years  the  fountain  of  a 
ceaseless  stream  ot  nieasurei;,  usually  with  srune 
private  and  scltish  pur]iiise,  nfferting  the  busitii'ss 
or  the  inti-n-stsnf  X\v  city.  Naturally  wlien  the  city 
jMissed  lunler  llie  management  of  a  mayor  h(i]u- 
h'i'slv  opposed  to  private  and  selfish  pur]>i>ses  in 
pnbhc  mailers,  the  legislature  Urame  the  n'sort 
of  nil  the  schemers  who  could  command  'Mudii- 
ence''  fhere.      Thus   a   .-onsiderabh-   part   of    the 


the    sche 


state 
villi    the   one 


mpl. 


ed 


weapon  of  public  discussion.  He  did  imt  ')pp(ise 
'■iidhuMiee"  with  '■influence."  lie  comp-jh-d 
tliosii  proposing  public  ni'licm  to  defeml  their 
propiwitions  Ix'fore  the  public.  And  so  sun-  was 
till'  respoTiw  of  the  public  and  so  fair  and  judi- 
cious his  appeals    that,  though  for  most  of  the 
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time  the  legislature  was  opposed  to  him  in  poli- 
tics, not  one  measure  that  he  challenged  became 

I  recall  one  not  very  important  job  whicli, 
having  been  defeated  twice,  was  offered  a  third 
time.  Mr.  Low  sent  word  to  the  author  tliat  if 
it  was  pressed  lie  should  feel  it  a  duty  and  a 
privilege  to  go  on  the  stump  in  the  autiior's  di.t- 
trict  ill  the  next  canvass  and  explain  why  he 
should  not  5x'  elected.  The  jol)  was  not  again 
heard  from.  There  is  a  plain  lesson  here  in  the 
principle  of  sound  independent  nmnicipa]  gov- 
ernment. There  can,  in  cold  fact,  be  no  such 
thing  as  complete  "  home  rule  for  cities."  The 
government  of  a  city  is  the  creation,  if  not  the 
creature,  of  the  state,  and  the  latter  must  retain 
the  power  to  intervene  and  even  to  interfere  and 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  former.  The  only 
safety  of  the  city  lies  in  public  opinion  informed, 
aroused  and  guided  by  agents  wlio  are  at  once 
vigilant,  determined  and  faithful.  This  is  the 
function  that  Mr.  Low  during  four  years  of  great 
difficulty  performed  so  effectually  that  his  example 
maybe  said  to  have  made  "home  rule"  possible. 

Mr.  Low  married,  December  9,  1880,  Miss 
Annie  Wroe  Scollay  Curtis,  daughter  of  Justice 
Benjamin  Bobbins  Curtis  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term  as  mayor,  in  188G,  lie  spent  a  num- 
ber of  months  in  European  travel,  and  on  his  re- 
turn again  actively  engaged  in  business  until  the 
firm  was  dissolved  in  1888.  His  interest  in 
public  affairs  continued,  but  he  was  unable  to 
follow  the  course  pursued  by  his  party  either  in 
state  or  in  national  affairs.  In  the  latter  he  was 
particularly  estranged  by  the  reactionary  Repub- 
lican policy  as  to  protection  aa  well  as  by  the 
evidence  of  the  insidious  corruption  which  that 
policy  entailed.  My  impression  is  that  his  con- 
fident and  proud  Americanism  revolted  at  the 
notion  of  the  industries  of  a  great  nation  crying 
for  more  swaddling -cloths  in  the  second  century 
of  its  splendid  growth,  and  tliat  he  desired  for 
his  country  a  chance  to  show  what  it  couhl  do  in 
the  open  markets  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  its 
own.  He  was  too  good  a  business  man  not  to 
see  that  the  policy  of  free  materials  of  manu- 
facture which  Mr.  Cleveland  proclaimeil  was  in- 
finitely more  fruitful  "protection"  than  the  tax- 
ation of  competilion.  He  sustained  the  candidacv 
of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1888  none  the  less  wilhngly 
because,  however  imperfectly  at  that  time,  that 
statesman  also  rt'preiiiented  tlie  standard  of  public 
ofBco  as  a  public  tniet  which  he  had  himself  done 
BO  much  to  establish.  Necessarily  Mr.  Low,  who 
had  not  been  a  partisan  Republican,  did  not  and 
could  not  become  a  partisan  Democrat.  He  re- 
mained, what  in  spirit  he  had  always  been,  an 


independent  citizen,  regarding  parties 
instrumentalities  for  the  organized  su 
promotion  of  the  common  aims  whicl 
science  of  their  members  ajiprove. 

In  the  year  following  Mr.  Low's 
fnim  active  business  then-  came  to  1 
which,  if  it  could  not  withdraw  him  frt 
pation  in  public  affHirs,  directed  his  on 
ubsorlied  the  greater  part  of  his  timi 
curioiiHly  unlike  those  in  wliicb  he  had 
worked.  On  Octol*r  7,  18S!),  he  w. 
unanimous  vote  of  his  fellow- trustees 
the  ]>resi(tpncy  of  Columbia  College  in  i 
Xew  York.  Mr.  Low  wa."  not  quite  f 
of  age  when  he  accepted  the  office, 
twenty  yeara  had  jiasised  between  the  i 
he  received  his  graduate's  degree  and  t 
installation  when  the  venerable  Ham: 
placed  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  the  ci 
testimony  of  th<'  high  charge  and  res] 
placed  in  you  as  president,  and  of  yoi 
guard  and  protect  the  pro|}erty  and  th 
of  the  college  and  to  maintain  order 
pliiie  within  its  precincts." 

A  ' '  high  charge  and  responsibility  ' 
was  that  he  took  upon  himself;  but  i 
company  that  packed  the  Metropolit 
House  that  night,  or  even  in  the  throi 
tinguished  and  able  alumni  of  Columbi 
ately  about  him,  I  doubt  if  there  was 
measured  its  extent  with  such  scope  of 
tion  as  the  young  president.  It  is  not ; 
that  the  most  hopeful  among  them  m 
been  a  little  dismayed  could  they  havt 
vision  of  the  future  that  lay  linn  and  c 
alert  yet  tranquil  mind. 

The  experience  of  the  twenty  year 
the  diploma  of  the  graduate  and  tlie  ci 
of  the  president  had  not  been  what 
most  be  taken  as  the  bes't  training  foi 
work.  More  than  half  of  these  years 
spent  in  mastering  and  administering 
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career  seemed    to    lie.      Four    years    liad    been 
given  w  [lie  mayoralty  of  Brooklyn.      And  there 
hsd  been   only  a   hrief    four   yeaiB,   in    wliich, 
freed  from    immediate    responsibilities,    happily 
established  in  his  home  life,  S[r.  Low,  by  travel 
MiJ  study  and  n'Hection,  foidd  iielil)crately  set 
hia  course.      During   that    time,    nothing   could 
have  been   farther  from   his  thoughts  than  the 
can>ftr  that  was  opened  before  him.     "Whatever 
eqiiipiiieiit.  therefonf,   he  brouglit  to  it,  was  al- 
most wholly    gained    without    reference    to    it. 
Certainly  he   was   not 
wthout  keen  and   effi- 
cient sj-mpathy  with  the 
intellec'tiial  life,  nor  with- 
out a  definite  and  strong 
appreciation  of  the  part 
higiier   education    nmst 
plav   in    that     complex 
social  development  which 
liad  more  and  more  en- 
gaped  his    interest   and 
his  energies.       But    he 
was  not  a  bookish  man. 
He  was  not,  in  any  spe- 
cific sense,    a    scholarly 
man.     He    was    not 
BtroDgly  attracted  by  the 
niceties  of    culture    nor 
deeply  versed   in  any 
■"anch  of  the  knowledge 
that  comes  from  the  study 
of  letters.       There   was 
no  part  of  the  field  which 
'ke  college   covered   in 
*hich   he    was   or   had 
*iined  to  become  an  authority.      He  was  hy  taste 
•  reader  and  by  habit  a  student  within  the  range 
liis  varied  activities  had  permitted,  but  he  was  a 
student  of  men  rather  than  of  books.     With  him 
theories  took  the  form  of  plans.      With  ran?  in- 
legrity  and  simplicity  of  purpose  and  a  very  firm 
Wd  on  certain  principles  he  instinctively  and  ha- 
liitnally  applied  to  his  conceptions  the  touchstone 
of  action.     Where  the  professional  student  wotdd 
Hk:    "What  are  the  logical   steps  in  the  de- 
Klopnient  of  my  theory  V  "  ho  asked  :    "  What 
win  be  the  practical  results  of  my  plan  in  opera- 
tioii?"     And    in    answering   that    question    he 
bfit  steadily  in  min<l  the  iru'vitable  percentage 
ot  possible   error  in  the  premises  ami  the  per- 
(Mdage  of  certain  interference  with  the  applica- 
tua  of  the  plan  from  the  conflicting  views,  in- 
tgnrts  ftnd  prejudices  of  the  human  instruments 
tbiangli  ivhom  it  must  be  worked. 

Tosach  a  man  the  admini^^tration  of  a  mere 
college  could  have  no  great  attraction.  Columbia 
ns  still  in  name  a  college,  and  though  it  had 


planted  about  it  several  associated  institutions — 
the  Law  School,  the  School  of  Mines,  the  School 
of  Medicine,  the  .School  of  Political  Science — 
which  gave  it  some  of  the  form  of  a  university,  the 
tie  Ixaween  them  was  loc^e,  and  tliere  was  little  of 
the  co-operation  in  a  common  aim  that  gives  to 
each  the  ai<l  of  all  and  to  the  whole  the  strength 
of  each,  and  makes  possible  a  vital  and  growing 
university.  When  the  i^roCessors  assembled  at 
the  call  of  the  new  presiileut,  one  of  them  re- 
ported that  it  was  the  first  occasion  in  a  (juarter 
of  a  century  that  they 
hai:!  all  met,  and  among 
them  wei-e  men  of  high 
n;putation  who  had  been 
for  years  conne(^ted  with 
the  college  and  who  then 
spoke  to  each  other  for 
the  first  time.  The 
School  of  Medicine  was 
operated  under  a  separate 
charter,  and  its  connec- 
tion with  Columbia  waa 
nominal.  And  each  of 
tiie  other  schools  was 
'■»■  practically  an  inde|)end- 
1  ent  institution, 
y  Hut  if  there  was  only 

the  faint  form  of  a  uni- 
versity and  little  of  its 
substance,  there  waa  in 
Columbia  the  potentiality 
of  a  university,  and  of  a 

TIME   WHEN    BB    BECAMB  g  T  C  E  t     O  U  C.  Mr.      LOW 

cor.L-HBiA.  knew  intimately  the 

exact  situation,  for  he 
had  teen  fora  number  of  yearsa  faithful memter 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  knew  not  only  what 
had  teen  done  and  what  had  not  teen  done,  but 
he  U'lieveil  that  he  knew  what  it  was  possible  to 
do.  Tlie  aim  that  evolved  itself  from  that  delib- 
erate and  thorough  study  of  the  subject  which  it 
is  his  habit  to  give  to  any  serious  matter  was  a 
vei-y  high  one.  The  route  by  which  he  planned 
to  reach  it  nuist  cover  much  ground,  encounter 
obstacles,  and  possibly  be  subject  to  serious  de- 
tours. But  the  starting-point  and  the  goal  were 
clear.  He  meant  to  set  out  from  the  college  in 
the  city  and  to  reach  the  city  university  with  all 
the  possibilities  that  the  wealth,  the  vigor,  the 
varied  and  iiitenw!  mental  and  moral  life  of  the 
gi-eat  city  i-imhl  givi!  to  a  university  intimately 
associated  with  the  city  and  representing  it. 

It  was  a  mark  of  .Mr.  Low's  fidelity  to  facts 
that  he  recognized  tiiat  he  had  much  to  learn. 
He  spoke  the  simple  truth  when  he  said,  in  hia 
aildress  to  the  faculties;  "I  appreciate  thor- 
oughly the  imiMii-tance  of  the  questions  that  are 
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is,  uudoubtet 
unworldly  s< 
>ftontiinL's    '  of 


iria  i 


not  ' 


awailiiiK  tlio  new  ordor  of  things  for  ik'tomiina- 
tioii.  To  tlii'so  qiu-ationB  I  can  briiiji  no  better 
e(]nipinont  than  an  open  miiKi. "  Unqucstion- 
al)ly  it  was  the  sincerity  of  this  statfniwit  that 
made  it  pospiblo  fur  him  to  swiiii' at  oni-o,  and 
stcadilv  to  iiR-ii-aw',  tlm  cordial  and  cUifiisut  co- 
oiieration  of  tit.;  body  of  al.lo  men  whom  li<! 
found  ill  till.'  i:oll('(r«  and  whoso  iiuniliorB  liavo 
sine,.  l«^n  so  riddy  incivasc.].  Mr.  Low  wonl.l 
■  iiift    to  iTciijrnizu    tin-  firi'nt,    the  imlis- 


holai's 
mado  excopt  out  of  m 
sec  hiiinanity,  as  in  a 
o  V  e  r  Iwckoning  t( 
from  Iwliind  thi'ir 
Thu  si'holar  witho 
is  a  jn;dan 
sh'arningfor 
',  instead  of 
is  only  a  vei 
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a  lar^o  and  bracinp 
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■adtli  of  view  and 
travel  K'ves,  t 
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hose  who  stud 
<■,  young  men, 
(;  and  wealt 
[Hjwt'r  it,  make  you  st 
ious.  Hather.'by  th 
ta<-le  which  it  disp^ 
the  varietv  of  peop 
their  varied  gifts 
make  you  large  in  your  syniiiatliios  and  '. 
yotir  aspirations.  It  may  l>ecome  to  you, 
will  not  hinder  it,  a  liberal  education  in  it 
can  think  of  no  iincr  supplement  to  tbe 
culture  which  tho  college  aims  to  bcBtc 
that  which  may  ciime  from  mingling  in  a  : 
fellowsbip  with  tbe  many  kinds  of  men  to 
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;  city  can  supply  the  human  quality  which 
l-minded  man  must  not  sutler  himself  to 
here  is  a  variety  to  life  in  this  city,  avi- 
out  it,  and,  withal,  a  sense  of  power, 
J  my  thought,  aro  of  inestimable  value 
tudent  whoso  desire  it  is  to  become  a 
ided  man.  For  the  young  man  who  is 
a  professional  or  technical  training  I 
t  stop  to  point  out  the  advantages  the 
■s.  All  men  recognize  them.  There  is 
S'ew  York  on  all  tliis  continent,  and,  for 
OSes  of  technical  and  professional  train- 
location  in  New  York  supplements  the 
Columbia  witli  advantages  not  elsewhere 
L  So,  also,  I  believe  the  great  city  will 
i  readily  to  the  encouragement  of  pro- 
warch.  As  there  is  no  solitude  like  that 
»d,  so  there  is  no  inspiration  like  it." 

seven  years  have  passed  since  these 
yet  well 'Considered  words  were  spoken. 
t  they  outlined  has  made  amazing  prog- 
I  have  urged  the  trustees,"  said  Mr. 
Johns  Hopkins  in  1896,  "  to  put  their 
urces  into  education,  in  the  confidence 
Q  Columbia  was  seen  to  be  of  increasing 
)  the  city  the  generous  people  of  New 
uld  see  to  it  that  we  should  not  go  with- 
ings."  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the 
the  university  has  been  greatly  extended 
branch  has  been  greatly  strengthened. 

School  has  been  reorganized  and  its  re- 
ts more  than  trebled.  The  School  of 
,  giving  up  its  separate  charter,  is  incor- 
nih  the  university.  To  the  School  of  Ap- 
jnce,  formerly  the  School  of  Mines,  has 
sd  a  faculty  of  pure  science,  with  fellow- 
original  research.     The  department  of 


political  and  social  study  has  been  particularly 
widened  and  re. enforced.  On  the  whole,  the 
corps  of  instruction  has  been  doubled  and  now 
numbers  nearly  three  hundred  members.  The 
Teachers'  College  has  been  associated  with  the 
university.  Relations  have  been  established  with 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arts  and  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History  by  which  uni- 
versity lectures  are  there  given,  and  these  price- 
less collections  are  available  for  constant  use  by 
the  university  faculty  and  students.  Advan- 
tageous arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (Episcopal),  and  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  by  which  the  students  of 
these  and  of  the  university  can  use  the  libraries 
of  all  and  can,  so  far  as  possible,  attend  the  lec- 
tures of  each.  A  link  between  the  university 
and  the  city  is  maintained  by  free  lectures  at  the 
Cooper  Institute  by  university  lecturers,  and  the 
services  of  the  university  faculty  are  available  for 
work  connected  with  the  city  government,  as  in 
the  analysis  and  treatment  of  the  statistics  of  the 
police  census  of  the  unemployed  by  Professor 
Mayo- Smith. 

The  "increasing  service  to  the  city"  by  the 
university  has  indeed  been  recognized  by  "the 
generous  people  of  New  York."  Over  $6,000, ■ 
000  have,  in  one  way  or  another,  been  contrib- 
uted to  the  university.  A  noble  site,  covering 
two  city  squares  and  costing  $2,000,000,  has 
been  provided  on  Morningside  Heights,  and 
buildings  worthy  of  the  university  and  of  the  city 
are  so  far  advanced  that  they  will  be  occupied  this 
autumn.  Of  these  the  stately  and  spacious  library 
building  is  a  memorial  to  the  father  of  President 
Low,  who  has  given  $1,000,000  for  its  erection. 
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The  significance  of  all  this  for  the  future  of 
New  York  is  evident  enough.  Tho  university- 
must  be,  as  Mr.  Hewitt  said  at  the  dedication, 
May  2,  1896,  ''the  centre  from  which  will  flow 
the  conservative  and  recuperative  principles  of 
social  progress."  That  was  the  ideal  in  the  mind 
of  the  president  when  he  accepted  his  task. 

He  may  be  called  to  relinquish  this  task  and 
assume  one  even  more  difficult.  It  has  long 
been  plain  that  he  would  be  the  choice  of  a 
large  body  of  his  fellow -citizens  as  the  first 
Mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  for  which  he  has 
strenuously  labored.  The  Citizens'  Union — an 
organization  of  leading  men,  irrespective  of 
party,  for  the  attainment  of  the  best  possible 
municipal  government — would  gladly  take  him 
as  its  candidate  if  the  condition  he  imposes  can 
be  met.  This  condition,  briefly,  is  that  his 
candidacy  shall  be  shown  to  be  a  ' '  unifying 
force"  to  the  friends  of  good  government.  I 
shall  not  go  into  the  somewhat  confused  situa- 
tion to  which  this  condition  relates.  My  own 
conviction  is  clear  that  in  imposing  it  Mr.  Low 
sincerely  seeks  the  best  possible  result  for  the 
city,  whatever  may  be  his  own  part  in  it.  Nothing 
could  be  more  characteristic  than  the  closing 
words  of  his  letter  : 

' '  I  ought  to  add  that  whenever  nominated  or 
however  nominated,  if  nominated  at  all,  I  must 
be  88  free  to  serve  New  York,  according  to  my 
judgment,  if  I  should  be  elected  mayor,  as  I 
was  free,  when  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  to  serve  that 
city.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  accept  any  nomi- 
nation if  there  were  attached  to  it  any  obligation, 
expressed  or  implied,  in  case  of  election,  other 
than  the  obligation  of  the  official  oath  as  mayor 
to  make  the  interests  of  the  city  the  paramount 
concern  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty." 

He  has  been  from  the  first  a  profound  believer 
in  consolidation.  He  has,  as  most  observers 
have,  seen  that  it  was  inevitable.  He  has,  as 
many  have  not,  believed  that  it  was  highly  desir- 
able and  that  its  advantages  would  far  outweigh 
any  disadvantages  flowing  from  it.  It  is  in  the 
light  of  this  conviction  that  his  course  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  wliich  framed  the  charter 
of  Greater  New  York  must  be  judged.  He  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  the  use  which  the  politicians 
expect  to  make  of  the  powers  conferred  by  that 
charter,  nor  can  he  fail  to  condenm  such  use. 
But  he  believes  that  by  the  charter  consolidation 
was  got  on  the  best  terms  possible,  and  that  the 
terms  were  such  that  it  is  fea^sible  for  the  peoj)le 
of  Greater  New  York  to  provide  for  themselves, 
if  they  will,  a  sound  and  efficient  administration 
of  their  affairs.  The  main  objection  made  to  the 
charter,  as  he  finally  accepted  it,  is  that  it  does 
not  secure  sufficiently  definite  control  by  the  city 


of  city  affairs;   that  it  does  not  sufficiently  seci 
home  rule.     Mr.  Low  did  not  ignore  that  point! 
He  is  as  convinced  of  the  value  and  need  of  horn 
rule  as  any  one  can  be.      Though  the  provisioi 
for  it  in  the  charter  is  not  perhaps  what  he  wouh 
himself  have  made  it,  he  regards  it  as  adequate  ^ 
In  the  municipal  assembly  is  provided  a  means, 
for   conferring   on    the   acts    of    the    city   gov-    " 
ernment  the  legislative  sanction  which  they  musf 
have.      With   the   means  for  getting  it  so  pro — 
vided  the  excuse  for  going  to  Albany  for  it  is  re — 
moved.      It  remains  true,  of  course,  that  the  Al — 
bany  legislature  can  still   interfere.      There  is  m 
way  of  preventing  that  without  a  division  of  th< 
state,  but  if   the  people  of  New  York  choose  tc^ 
do  so,  Mr.  Low  believes  that  they  can,  through, 
the  assembly  and  the  executive  created  by  the  - 
charter,  manage  their  own  business  and  utterly 
prevent   any   undue    interference    by  the    state. 
This  executive  is  very  strong.      The  mayor  has  a 
long  term  and  extensive  powers,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of   the  present  board  of  estimate  and  ap- 
portionment is  preserved  and  expanded.     What 
may  be  called  the  general  executive — the  mayor 
and  the  heads  of  departments — has,  as  Mr.  Low 
thinks,  an  effective  control  of  expenditure  and  of 
its  objects,  since  it  has  the  initiative  for  all  ap- 
propriations as  well  as  the  direction  and  disposi- 
tion of  them. 

In  this,  the  latest  of  his  many  labors  in  public- 
affairs,  the  opposition  he  encounters  and  the- 
criticism  he  excites  are  the  inevitable  accompani- 
ment of  such  activity  as  his.  The  words  I  lately 
heard  from  one  of  his  most  pronounced  oppo- 
nents must  be  taken  as  the  judgment  of  the  pub- 
lic:   '*  He  is  an  absolutely  honest  man." 

There  is  one  curious  feature  of  Mr.  Low's 
position  in  the  community  where  he  has  borne  so 
conspicuous  a  part.  I  have  never  heard  him 
spoken  of  as  a  rich  man.  Of  course,  his  in- 
herited and  acquired  wealth  must  be  considerable. 
A  man  who  gives  even  one  gift  of  a  million  dol- 
lars to  a  public  object  must  have  property  that 
the  great  ma«^s  of  his  fellow -citizens  cannot  help 
regarding  as  large.  But  the  fact  is  obscured  by 
the  character,  the  spirit,  the  aim  of  the  man,  in 
truth,  by  the  man  himself.  In  a  time  when 
great  wealth  excites  so  much  comment,  when  the 
ignorant  envy  its  owners  and  some  of  the  edu- 
cated are  devising  schemes  to  check  its  accumu- 
lation and  even  to  divide  it,  it  is  no  small  service 
to  the  public  that  an  example  should  be  set  of 
wealth  utterly  forgotten  in  the  personality  of  its 
possessor.  To  Mr.  Low  his  money  has  been 
literally  what  people  lightly  call  it — ample  meains. 
The  ends  for  which  he  has  employed  it  are  both 
an  honor  to  him  and,  in  a  wide  and  varied  sense^ 
a  beneficence  to  the  community. 


"HOMEWOOD"-A  MODEL  SUBURBAN 
SETTLEMENT. 

BY    DR      E.    R.    L.    GOULD. 

(President  Cit;  and  Suburban  Homes  Comitany.) 


THE  history  of  housing  reform  on  its  con- 
structive side  goes  back  to  IS.'i.'i,  An  en- 
liKhtened  Alsatian,  deploring  tlie  crowded  con- 
dition of  his  city,  rightly  concluded  that  the 
safest  method  to  combat  the  moral  and  social 
evils  resulting  from  tliis  congestion  was  to  indi- 
vidualize the  home.  Doubtless  there  were  people 
in  those  days,  as  there  are  now,  who  volunteered 
the  information  that  any  Bcheinii  for  the  provision 
of  individual  homes  in  or  near  largo  and  populous 
centres,  would  be  fruitless,  alleging  that  working 
people  pTffcT  to  crowd  together  and  will  remain 
in  squalor  and  corruption,  rather  than  leave  old 
associations  or  reside  far  from  their  work.  But 
M,  Koechlin  thought  otherwise.  He  believed  a 
»orkingman  could  recognize  and  apiireciate  a 
gODiI  thing  as  quickly  as  anylwidy  else.  He 
doubtless  felt,  as  do  others  who  ai-e  familiar  witli 
the  situation  to-day,  that  men  who  will  work 
liird  and  long  for  the  purpose-  of  supporting  their 
fsniilies  are  not  bad  men.  Are  such  men  any  less 
likclv  to  1)0  solicitous  for  the  moral  and  iihysinal 
than  for  the  economic  welfare  of  wives  and  chil- 
dn^ii? 

New  York  has  lioeii  pi-culiiirly  nnfortunate  in 
the  h'lUsinK  of  its  wagc-i.-iirnLrLg  iicjpiilation.  It 
has  large  districts  which  are  iiinri'  d<'nsely  ])0[iu- 
lated   to  the  acre  than   any  olliw  spots  in  the 


civilized  world.  It  is  Ix^hind  in  the  matter  of 
rapid  and  convenient  transit,  while  the  shape  of 
the  island,  promoting  movement  along  longitu- 
dinal linos,  makes  it  difficult  to  get  to  factory  or 
workshop  without  considerable  expenditure  of 
time. 

No  exordium  is  necessary  to  convince  intelli- 
gent people  of  the  advantage  of  the  individual 
home.  Model  tenements  are  good  things,  but 
they  are  not  the  acme  of  achievement  in  housing 
reform.  They  are  an  intermediate  stage,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  promiscnous  and  common  life 
of  the  ordinary  tenement  and  the  dignified,  woll- 
orilored  life  of  the  detached  home. 

The  up-builiJing  of  suburban  proprietorship 
entered  from  the  very  beginning  intii  the  plans 
of  the  City  and  Suburl>an  Homes  Com jany.  The 
name  chosen  indicates  this.  IteJativelv  much 
more  advance  has  U-en  made  in  tenement  reform 
in  New  York  than  in  cD^ating  small  homes.  But 
there  is  now  a  large  field  for  operations  and 
improved  transit  is  yearly  extending  the  limits. 
The  announcement  of  the  company's  plans  several 
months  ago  awakened  a  good  deal  of  interest 
"Without  any  attemjit  at  advertising  whatever, 
except  the  holding  of  a  mi-eting  in  May,  1890,  in 
order  to  explain  tliis  and  other  projects,  upward 
of  8il0  pei-sons  liave  entered  their  names  on  the 
company's  books,  and  a  great  majority  of  them 
are  bona  fide  a]>]>licants.  Hero  is  the  answer  to 
those   misinfornu'd,  though   proliably    otherwise 
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vell-tntentioned  people  who  insiet  that  wage- 
earnera  are  not  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a 
BOund  sclieine  when  it  is  offered. 

The  choice  as  well  as  tlie  convenience  of  appli- 
cants made  necessary  the  selection  of  two  locations, 
the  one  on  Long  Island,  the  other  in  upper  New 
York.  So  far,  tut  one  of  these  has  heen  procured, 
though  the  next 
expenditure  of  the 
company  is  almost 
certain  to  be  for  a 
suburban  site  be- 
yond the  Harlem. 

"Homewood"  is 
a  tract  of  530  lots 
situated  in  the  old 
town  of  New 
Utrecht  and  lying 
Ovington 
and  Sev- 
enty-fourth street, 
and  fronting  on 
both  sides  of  Sev- 
enteenth     avenue. 

Bensonhurst  and  Bath  Beach,  with  churches  and 
schools,  are  near  by,  as  are  also  Blythebourne 
and  "West  Brooklyn  on  the  other  side.  Fifteen 
minutes'  walk  brings  one  to  the  seashore.  The 
land  is  level,  but  not  low,  for  it  lies  many  feet 
above  the  water  level.  Gravel  and  sandy  sub- 
soil insure  dry  cellars,    while  the  top  soil   has 


stood  BO  many  years  of  generous  fertilization  that 
it  readily  responds  to  horticultural  manipulation. 
Topographically  considered,  ' '  Homewood  "  is 
almost  an  ideal  location;  geographically,  it  is 
within  a  six-mile  Hmit  of  the  New  York  city 
hall  and  is  conveniently  reached  from  that  point 
within  an  hour.  The  West  End  division  of  the 
Nassau  line  run- 
ning directly  to  the 
Thirty-ninth  Street 
ferry  and  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge, 
and  transferring  to 
the  Broadway 
(Brooklyn)  ferries 
for  Roosevelt  and 
Twenty- third 
streets,  New  York, 
touches  one  end  of 
the  property.  The 
Brooklyn  City  trol- 
ley lines  are  four 
blocks  away,  while 
there  are  rumors  of 
impending  developments  in  the  transit  line  which 
will  give  added  facilities  of  access.  The  fare  to 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  any  of  the  ferries  is 
five  cents. 

The    survey   and  engineering  development  of 
"Homewootl"   has  been  confided  to  Mr.  Edwin 
Macadamized   streets,  granite 
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company's  project  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  is 
far  in  advance  of  that  ordinary  suburban  con- 
venience, the  cesspool.  Gas  and  water  will  of 
course  be  laid  on. 

Plana  have  so  far  developed  that  bids  for 
grading,  paving,  laying  out  sidewalks,  sewer 
construction,  etc.,  will  have  been  invited  by  pub- 
lic advertisement  before  this  article  appears  in 
print.  Work  will  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
with  the  construction  of  the  houses.  The  com- 
pany's policy  is  to  work  in  harmony  with  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  city  authorities.  Sub- 
urban development  ought  to  be  under  far  more 
rigid  official  control.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  these  improvements  in  the 
original  purchase  price  permits  the  purchaser  to 
know  just  what  he  has  to  pay.  He  is  not  har- 
rowed by  visions  of  anticipated  assessments,  that 
bugbear  of  the  suburban  property  owner.  In 
the  present  instance  everything  except  sewers 
can  be  paid  for  in  advance. 

The  building  of  the  first  hundred  homes  in 
"  Homewood  "  has  been  intrusted  to  the  Sturgis 
fe  Hill  Company  on  satisfactory  terms.  It  is 
expected  that  equal  care  will  be  bestowed  by  them 
upon  this  operation  as  upon  the  ' '  city  homes  " 
they  are  now  building  for  the  company. 

The  architect,  Mr.  Percy  Grifiin,  has  given 
montlis  of  careful  and  special  study  to  the  prob- 
lem of  creating  a  suburb  where  the  houses,  while 
pleasing  architecturally,  shall  be  solidly  built 
with  first-class  material  and  appurtenances,  and 
yet  come  within  the  resources  of  wage-earners 
receiving  from  J800  to  *1,500  a  year.  All  this 
is  not  easy  to  do,  yet  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Griffin 
is  well  on  the  road  to  success.  If  we  analyze 
the  reason  for  certain  suburban  sites  being  popu- 
lar, while  others  equally  well  situated  have  failed 
in  patronage,  we  find  that  landscape  and  house 
architectui-e  have  counted  for  a  great  deal.     The 


"block   gutters,    bluestone    curbs,    well-laid    side- 
walks, lines  of  shade  trees,  terraced  sites  and  a 
perspective  of  fifteen  feet  of  lawn  in  front  of  the 
houses  on  each  side  of  the  various  streets  and  the 
avenue,  have  been  provided  for.      All  work  will 
be  done  under  the  supervision  and  inspection  of 
the    Department   of    City    Works,    so    that   the 
improvements  may  be  regarded  as  permanent  in 
character   and    freeing  the  property 
from  all  likelihood  of  future  assess- 
ments.     To  the  good  offices  of  Al- 
derman Keegan,  whose  courteous  co- 
operation has  been  helpful  and  grati- 
fying both  to  the  company  and  its 
clients,  are  due  the  passage  of  a  i-eso- 
lulion  by  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Al- 
dermen according  these  privileges. 

As  official  plans  for  sewering  this 
neighborhood  have  not  yet  been 
fully  matured,  the  company  cannot 
here  prepay  assessments,  but  it  ex- 
pects to  build  laterals  and  tempo 
rarily  to  utilize  Col.  Waring's  inven- 
tion for  the  purification  of  sewage 
by  forced  aeration  until  such  time  as 
the  large    main    is  available.      The 
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rule  of  thumb  in  suburban  architecture  is  not  & 
safe  guide.    There  needs  to  be  a  variation  which 
cannot  come  from  the  use  of  ready-made  plans. 
An  architect  must  consider  the  general  prospective 
as  well  as  know  how  to  sketch  a  sightly  individ- 
ual bouse.     The  company,  controlling  the 
neighborhood,  is  thus  able  to  look  out  for 
alt  of  those  things  which  make  "it  a  desira- 
ble place  of  residence.      There  are  natu- 
rally restrictions  against  nuisances,  manu- 
facturing, saloons,  tenement  houses,  etc. , 
but  aside  from  that,    when  the  most    is 
made  of  professional  architectural  service, 
clients  are  pleased,  and  permanence  and 
stability  are  given  to  values.      The  com- 
pany thus  protects  itself  against  loss  in 
case  of  any  of  the  property  coming  back 
on  its  bands.      The  commercial  value  of 
architecture  in  suburban  home  building 
is  understood  in  but  faint  degree.     As 
has   already   been    said,    the   aim   of  the 
company  is  to  build  substantially  and  yet  artis- 
tically and  cheaply. 

It  is  not  expected  that  a  house  built  entirely 
of  wood  will  be  erected  within  the  limits  of 
"Homewood."  Brick  or  cement  with  a  com- 
bination of  both  with  chestnut  beams,  or  brick 
first  story  with  shingle  upper  story  represent  the 
types  of  construction.  If  the  application  of  the 
paint-brush  on  the  outside  of  the  houses  can  be 
dispensed  with  there  will  be  a  great  saving  in  re- 
pairs. A  frame  house  kept  in  good  order  re- 
4)uires  painting  every  three  or  four  years,  and 
this  is  a  large  item  of  expense  to  a  wage-earning 
proprietor.  Specifications  call  for  cemented  cel- 
lars, hard-burned  Jersey  brick,  and  the  best  of 
sand  and  cement.  Brick  walls  are  laid  with 
two-inch  air  space  and  properly  tied  together,  in- 


suring freedom  from  dampness  and  modifying 
the  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold.  Houses 
will  have  from  five  to  eight  rooms,  excluding 
bath-room  and  pantry,  and  in  fittings  and  work- 
manship will  te  strictly  first  class. 


apfei 


The  architect  is  at  the  dispositio 


of  the  ( 


pany's  clients,  and  if  they  so  desire  modifications 
of  any  of  the  typical  plans  will  be  made.  In- 
deed, as  regards  choice  of  both  land  and  houses, 
men  can  have  what  they  want  and  can  atlord  to 
pay  for.  While  a  purchaser  may  have  as  many 
as  three  lota,  provided  they  are  for  his  own  use, 
he  cannot  speculate  by  selling  any  of  them — at 
least,  not  before  he  owns  the  property  absolutely. 
Houses  are  either  detached,  semi-detached,  or 
four  in  a  row.  The  latter  type  is  rare,  and  is 
meant  simply  to  suit  clients  of  the  most  modest 
purse.  The  detached  house  seems  to  be  the  most 
popular,  though  probably  in  time,  when  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  semi-detached  are  understood, 
there  may  be  a  change  of  opinion.  Such  houses 
cost  less  to  build  and   keep  in  repair   and  are 
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more  easily  kept  warm.  In  reality,  one  is  more 
isolated  from  ones  neighbor  than  if  placed  a  few 
feet  away,  where  looking  into  the  windows  is  an 
easy  matter.  The  separation  is  made  still  more 
complete  where  the  entrance  is  at  the  side, 

Tlie  company  aims  to  invest  its  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  relatively  in  the 
leist  favorable  position  to  help  themselves,  1  do 
not  mean  men  who  have  a  hard  time  to  get  along 
«i  tenants,  because  it  would  bo  a  mistake  to  en^ 
lourage  such  persons  to  incur  obligations  they 
wouli!  almost  certainly  be  unable  to  perform. 
But  mechanics,  letter-carriers,  policemen,  fire- 
men, clerks,  bookkeepers,  in  fact  that  great 
l>od_vof  persons  earning  from,  let  us  say,  $800 
to  il,500  a  year — these  are  the  ones  whose 
patronage  is  chiefly  sought.  The  avenue  front- 
ages being  more  desirable,  and  purchasers  there 
being  obliged  to  take  at  least  two  lots,  it  is 
proUble  that  residents  thereon  will  be  a  little 
better  off.  Indeed,  the  company  would  be  glad 
"to  build  for  any  one  who  wanted  a  very  desirable 
Ksidence  on  Seventeenth  avenue,  and  give  them 
tbe  same  advantage  of  saving  in  point  of  cost  that 


it  would  to  its  other  clienls,  but  in  such  cases  it 
would  expect  immediate  cash  payment. 

The  process  of  securing  a  suburban  home 
begins  with  inquiries  at  the  office,  when  the 
general  plan  is  outlined.  Then  if  the  party 
desires  to  purchase  he  signs  an  application,  set- 
ling  forth   his    name,    nationality,    size   of    his 


family,  amount  of  his  earnings,  character  and  coet 
of  the  property  desired,  the  sum  he  can  afford  to 
pay  monthly,  and  his  references.  The  family's  rec- 
ord is  looked  into,  and  if  there  is  nothing  against 
it  and  the  applicant  seems  likely  to  be  a  desirable 
patron,  the  application  is  approved  and  placed  on 
file.  When  100  such  applications  have  been  ap- 
proved, the  parties  are  notified  to  select  lots  and 
choose  house  plans,  and  undergo  an  examination 
for  life  insurance.  The  applicant  is  given  a  close 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  his  property  when  complet- 
ed, and  if  he  is  accepted  by  the  life  insurance  com- 
pany, he  then  signs  a  provisional  contract  and 
deposits  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  in 
cash  or  presents  a  surety  for  tliat  amount. 
Among  a  number  of  applicants,  the  preference 
is  always  given  to  those  who  have  the  10  per 
cent,  in  cash.  This  preliminary  payment  or 
guarantee  is  required  in  order  to  make  pur- 
chasers feel  that  they  liave  a  sufficient  interest  at 
stake  to  cause  them  to  continue  their  contracts. 
If  no  preliminary  payments  were  required,  it 
would  doubtless  be  difficult  to  guard  against  a  class 
of  people  who  would  be  glad  to  get  such  homes 
in  the  spring-time,  live  in  them  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  dejiart  with  the  snows  of  winter,  leaving 
behind  a  house  which  would  have  to  bo  put  in 
order  before  a  new  purchaser  would  take  it. 
Where  a  surety  is  accepted,  the  first  sums  paid 
in  are  counted  on  the  10  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase  price,  and  whenever  that  proportion  is 
reached  the  bond  is  discharged.  A  guarantor 
does  not,  therefore,  undertake  anything  very 
onerous.  In  reality,  he  runs  very  little  risk, 
for  few  men  will  enter  upon  a  contract  of  this 
kind  without  meaning  to  continue.  An  en- 
lightened employer  ought  to  encourage  an  em- 
ployee to  buy  a  home  from  the  company  and 
offer  to  guarantee  the  10  per  cent,  in  whole  or 
ill  part.  Common  experience  teaches  that  it 
is  economically  advantageous  to  keep  such  men. 
Th<;y  are  more  faithful  and  assiduous  in  their 
duties.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted  that  any  man 
is  made  lielter  by  purchasing  a  home  or  taking 
out  life  insurance  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  effects  of  an  arrange- 
ment which  combines  the  two  ? 

The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  in- 
sists on  life  insurance  as  a  cardinal  feature  of  its 
operations.  In  the  first  place,  no  man  ought  to 
undertake  the  purchase  of  a  home  or  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay  a  large  amount  of  money  without 
assuring  his  family  in  the  event  of  his  death  in  the 
interim.  This  principle  has  paiticular  force  in 
the  case  before  us,  because  the  purchaser  has  so 
little  real  capital  and  must  depend  upon  his 
monthly  earnings  to  carry  out  the  bargain.  Now, 
if  he  dies  the  family  is  placed  in  a  very  unfor- 
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tunate  pogition.  Probably  it  will  not  be  able  to 
complete  the  transaction .  Therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  the  family,  as  we!l  as  for  the  company's 
protection,  it  ia  wise  to  insist  on  a  life  insurance 
policy  taken  out  at  the  time  when  the  original 
contract  is  entered  into,  and  covering  the  pur- 
chase price.  The  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company 
would  never 
wish  to  be 
embarrassed 
by  having  to 


widow,  and 
yet  such 
would  inev- 
itably hap- 
pen   if    life 


provided. 
A  little  re- 
flection will 
show  that  a 
man  who  is 
not  a  good 
life  insur- 
ance risk 
would     not, 

from  the  economic  standpoint,  be  a  safe  man  lor 
the  company  to  sell  to.  During  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  he  is  paying  for  the  home,  tbfere 
would  be  a  probability  of  his  death,  and  there 
would  also  be  reasonable  certainty  of  periods  of 


illness  which  might  prevent  him  from  k( 
up  his  payments. 

The  form  of  life  insurance  best  suited  to 
operations  is  a  very  interesting  question  an 
received  a  great  deal  of  careful  study, 
been  somewliat  common  to  utilize  what  is  1 
as  term  insurance.  Low  premiums  commt 
but  as  a  great  majority  will  live  beyond  t 
teen  or  twenty  years,  it  seems  unfortunat 
they  cannot  get  back  any  part  of  their  prei 
in  paid-up  insurance  or  cash.  Then,  too, 
the  age  of  forty,  this  kind  of  insuranc 
proaches  relatively  the  standard  of  an  on 
life  rate.  The  i<lea  of  term  insurance  di< 
there 
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per  cent,  interest  could  be  collected  in  the 
time,  and  the  premium  payments  with  ii 
would  amount  to  less  than  the  combinat 
the  ordinary  life  premium  with  a  monthly  i 
ment  payment  sufficient  to  liquidate  the  ; 
pa!  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  as  the  cat 
1)0,  with  interest  at  6  pter  cent,  upon  dt 
payments.  But  one  objection  to  endowmi 
Burance  is  that  no  part  of  the  principal 
back  to  the  com])any  until  the  end  of  t' 
dowment  period,  when  it  is  paid  in  a  lumj 
Business  contingencies  which  might  arisi 
any  life  insurance  company  during  so  '. 
period  would  therefore  liavo  to  be  conaj 
Besides,  tlic  City  and  Huburban  Homes 
paiiv  would  prefer  to  have  its  cajntal  tume 
continually  for  the  extension  of  its  work, 
is  possible  when  jiart  of  it  is  lieing  repaid 
by  mouth. 

Participating  insurance  is  too  expene: 
combine  with  repayment  by  installments.  . 
participating  ordinary  life  policy  with  the  t 
year  settlement  period  presents  on  the  whi 
greatest  advantages.      The  paid-up  insuran 
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cash  MTTender  or  loan  val- 
nw,  »vaila>ile  in  sny  year 
aftPT  [hp  tliinl,  in  case  of 
fiulniv  III  pHV,  can  Iw  stated 
iz>  tl,.  [..li.-v  « 
pun  iif  till!  rm: 

\n^\   Ki  niitiliit 


Tlie 


"^m^ 


iiiniially    i 


ml  iIk 


ad- 

IhIhI  iwli  iimiitJi  witli  tiic 
ninilar  iiLsialhiipnt. 

The  I'ity  mid  Siilnirbau 
Hiiiiii-s  ('(ni]]nniy  J)as  Jiiadc 
amntraft  witli  tin;  T'ldtcd 

.•^IHIIS    l,if|. 


its    risks, 
^■uii'i.l   f>n    till! 


)St    1 


Irs'ii-ii 

iIhIp  t(.    Ik.'  tin- 
vamiLjriHHiB  and   to    present 
alwiliilelv  safe  ptiaranleus. 

\i  S(Hm    RR    101)    Imiiiies 
•ri>  firdcred,  a   contract    is 

niaile  for  their  ereelion.  In  this  way  iiiipor- 
"mt  wonomies  are  effected.  Thu  ('"(iiiiany  in 
lHiyin)5  *  larpe  tract  of  land  and  building  Ht 
vhiiiesftle  saves  very  con sideralile  siiiiip.  After 
» (nir  allowance  for  expenses  of  iiiananeineiit  llie 
'iitirfi  Mviiig  re^'erts  to  the  purchaser.  Theconi- 
I«ny's  jirtiHt  c<insistB  in  six  jM^r  cent,  interest  on 
''••ffTred  payments.  Five  per  cent,  of  this  is 
'iistributed  to  stockholders  and  oncf  jier  <'eiit.  is 
fwripd  over  to  aiirjdiia.  Residence  in  a  desirahle 
iMRhborhood,  durable  constmction  and  the  offer 
''feuch  favorable   terms   combine   to    make  the 


'  desirciiiM  of  m-quirintr  lion 


The  rare  oj.portun 
Suburban  llomra 
will  attract  large  s 
through  it  for  th 
not  be  to  secure  a 
fix  a  standanl. 
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. 'ompany,  when  om-e  known. 
iTrLs  of  capital  to  le  invested 
■i  purpose.  Slill,  its  aim  will 
iiionoiioly  of  business,  but  to 


■fecily  R-'cure.  It  builds 
;  clients'  lives  insured  be- 
'ciited.  \  {  one  of  them 
the  house  was  com- 
"f  the  policy  would 


I  lief. 


pleteci,    tlie   face    i 

pay  for  the   housi 

Ik!  provid.-d   for.      All  [K.lieies  ar.-   assigned 

to  tiie  City  and  Stiburlian  Ilomes  Company, 

and    in    case  of  death   later  the   fmm  owihI 

would   lie   deducted   and  the  Ulance  handed 
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d  to  obligHte  llieiiiselves  for  a  twenty. 
■  iwrio.!  rather  than  ten  or  fifteen,  l>e- 
le  in  so  di)iliK  tlicy  are  the  Ijetter  able 
nivide  against  contingencies  arising  from 


so 
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non- employ metit,  eickueas  or  other  uoexpeuted 
events.  That  is,  a  man  need  not  mortgage  his 
income  beyond  a  safe  point.  The  company  gives 
him  the  privilege  of  paying  sooner  if  lie  wishes. 
Either  the  whole  or  a  purt  of  hifi  inileLledness  is 
remvahle  at  any  timi'.  uitd  h\t-  intcrcsft  account 
properly  ad- 
justed.  This  plan 
permits  a  man  to 
provide  for 
"lean  "  years. 
There  is  also  the 
encouragement  to 
sav<t,  and  thus  get 
the  home  more 
quickly.  H  o  t  h 
are  important 
cousiderations, 
because  habits  of 
thrift  thus  engen- 
dered are  likoly 
to  become  fixed. 
Payments     made  amithkh  docbi.e  h 

in  advance  are  a 

most  effective  gtiarantee  against  disiwiissession. 
The  life  insurance  policy  has  also  a  loan  value  in 
any  year  after  the  third.  Purchasers  of  suburban 
homes  under  tliis  scheme  are  in  every  respect 
iriost  favorably  placed  a^  regards  crises,  sickness 
and  other  ordinary  economic  misfortune. 


The  title  is  not  [lassed  until  the  property  is 
entirely  jmid  f<ii-.  Were  it  otherwise  specula- 
tion would  result,  and  speculators  rather  than 
purchasers  would  n-ap  the  lM>neflt.  Considering 
tlie  character  and  cLeapticss  of  the  property, 
pjH'culatiirs  cDiilil  well  affi.rd  to  offer  purcrhaeere 
a  generous  l)onus 


theii 


only 

way  to  avoid  this 
is  to  sell  ( 


triict 


ud 


vith- 


;  title  u 
til    full  payment. 


he 


■ME.    {S.eiilamliehiit.'i  to  ropeat  the  op- 

eration for  sucli 
persfuis  unless  then'  lias  been  good  reason  for 
the  sale.  The  prime  work  of  the  company  is 
home -building,  and  it  desires  to  use  its  resourceB 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  genuine  home-seekers. 

Renting  and  sub-letting  can  only  be  done  with 
the  company's  consent.      In  case  a  man  loses  bis 
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I  and  finds  work  in  another  cit\  or  in 
B  Wife  dies  aud  he  is  obliged  lo  break  up 
eepinfr  the  coinpanv  will  make  an  equi- 
Tan(p,ment  with  li  ni  'Vattiiallv  it  would 
ipta  jurt-naiitr  who  fur  somt  good  reason 
It  inc(n\(,ni  nt  to  carrv  <  iit  his  conti-act 
an  aiLiptalih   part^   nho  uould  tako  the 

V  iff  his  hanls 

t  i-  tlieLjst  jf  all  till-,  1 11  \  loiiUy  the 
IX  fiatun  iiitr  duces  an  eltnipiit  (f  varia- 

V  \oung  niau  |>a^s  le«s  than  one  well  ad- 
111  VPar«  Ijut  foi  one  in  middle  life  who 
trsa  proi)erty  coating  say  (;2,.>()Q  and  pays 
:ent.  down,  the  monthly  installnii'iit  alwut 
15  |>er<:i'iit,  of  aii  animal  income  of  ti,00ll, 
iiid  repairs  are  ailditi(mal,  still,  he  would 
^traordinary  person  wIk>  did  not  feel  that 
i  safely  go  a  little  l>eyimd  "ij  per  cent,  of 
nie  when  he  was  [>ayiiig  for  his  own  home 
of  renting  another's  house. 

(recast  of  the  extent  and  usefulness  of 
ork  is  not  difficult  to  inaki;.  There 
doubt  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
self-respecting,  ambitious  men  would 
escape  with  their  families  from  the 
comfortableness  and  moral 
congested     tenement 


hfuln. 

illv 


the    earlie 


of 


y  gladly  avail  themselves  of  fair  oppor^ 
;.  Xlore  have  n-frained  from  becoming 
liecatise  of  the  comparative  costliness — 
lies  also  of  the  unfairness  of  the  schemes 
eil.  Excessive  cost  and  hard  dealing  have 
erized  so  many  schemes  that  wage-earners 
lurally  suspicious.  f>till,  many,  at  great 
■t  and  more  or  less  inconvenience,  have 
ed  op|iortunitii's  lo  purchase  homes.  If 
riic-gettintr.  home-loving  instinct  is  ever 
tfci]  tniin  ihe  Anglci-.-ia.\oii  ti'tnjteranu'nl, 


1  entirely  new  aapect. 
English  or  German 
born  workingnien  who  will  lightly  cast  aside  the 
apportunity  to  become  the  owner  of  a  small  liome 
under  a  sound,  practical  and  reasonable  plan.  ' 
Why  should  tiie  operations  of  tlie  City  and 
Suburlian  Homes  f'ompany  not  be  heartily  sup-' 
ported  ?  The  patronage  exists.  It  does  not 
iiave  to  lie  created.  The  investment,  though 
yielding  a  fair  return,  is  among  the  most  secure. 
AVho  would  not  feel  safer  with  lOU  mortgages 
of  *il,000  each  than  one  mortgage  of  (ilOl>,0()(> '! 
Then,  too,  the  life  insurance  isa  further  security. 
"What  the  City  and  SuliurlMin  Homes  Company 
really  has  back  of  its  loans  is  properly  worth 
fully  15  per  cent,  more  than  it  is  sohi  for.  upon 
which  also  1(1  per  wnt.  has  iieeii  paid  or  se- 
cured as  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  Iwicked  by 
a  life  insurance  policy  representing  tlie  full 
ainouiiL  of  th<!  inilebtedness.  Furthermore,  it 
must  be  reineni!x;n.'d  that  a  i>eneficeiit  control 
is  exercised  over  an  entire  suburb,  and  values 
not  only  are  secure,  but  are  certain  to  enhance. 
Building  is  done  upon  order,  so  tliat  there  is  no 
loop'hole  for  loss  of  interest  or  possibility  of 
waiting  for  hypothetical  purchasers  to  take  tlie 
bouses.  The  indebtedness  of  every  home-getter 
is  decreasing  from  year  to  year.  "When  one 
thinks  of  all  these  things  besides  other  and  minor 
considerations,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  an 
unusually  safe  investment  is  offered  to  share- 
holders of  the  comjiany.  Indeed,  in  comparison 
with  nearly  all  other  safe  investments,  it  can 
witiioiit  impropriety  be  characterized  as  ■■  gilt- 
edged.''  If  demands  are  to  be  niet,  millions  of 
capital  can  l>e  placed  hy  the  City  and  Huburban 
Homes  Company  in  this  way.  The  work  is  one 
of  fundamental  social  importance  and  promises 
siibstanlial  economic  gain. 


<"* 


THE   REVIVAL   OF   THE   FRENCH    UNIVERSITIES- 

nV  THE  HAkON   FIERRK  DE  COUBFRTIN. 

liiLviiin  si'i  ffirrlt  Kii  grHiil  ail  example  in  assuming' 
tJic  name  of  I'riiicoton  Univi'rsity  attpr  one  hnn- 
(Jri'd  and  fifty  years  of  exislence  only,  and  in  ask- 
injj;  President  ( 'k'veland  tti  l>e  their  guest  on  this 
occasion,  I  taki?  it  for  uraiited  that  Aiii})assador 
Kiistis  wan  well  acquainted  with  the  Inie  state  of 
tliiiit^.  and  ft^lt  im  stirprise  whutever  in  receiving 
tln>  invitaiion.  He  tlien'rorc  drove  through  the 
I'aris  streets  toward  the  "  Liitin  Qiii.rter/' audat 
two  ii'eliick  took  his  seat  on  the  jilatform  dressed 
Willi  red  velvet  and  gr.lden  lace.  Wtwwn  M. 
Huiic.iaux,  Minister-  of  Korei^rn  Alfaii-s,  and 
Cimnl,  Toriiielli.  the  Italian  Aniliassador.  Afew 
minutes  later  ['resident  Faun;  entered  tin;  room 
amid  a  ^i^'at  l»\irst  of  ai>[ilauw  and  the  singing 
of  the  J/./m;//-//.sv.  Then  ros<-  the  j-,rtor  of  the 
university.  SI.  (in'^anl,  wlio  told  a  few  facts  from 
the  iiiiivei-sitvs  historv. 


TOWAltD  the  floae  of  last  year  the  lion. 
James  U.  EiistLs,  UniK'd  States  Anibas.sa- 
dor  to  France,  received  an  invitation  to  attend 
the  "  Inaugural  Festival  of  the  Ilnivei-Hity  of 
Paris,"  that  was  to  be  held  in  the  central  aniiihi- 
tlu'atre  of  the  Korlionne,  and  at  which  tiie  i'res- 
ideiit  of  tlie  French  Keinililic  had  pi-oiiawvl  to  Ix- 
present.  ReadiTs  inav  feel  snqirisiKl  at  the  idea 
that  the  University  of  Paris  needed  still  to  he 
inaugurated  after  so  many  cfiituries  of  a  hiisv 
and  even  restless  life.  W'lmt!  the  old  Sorl)onn'e 
still  awaiting  Ijapiisn.?  Paris,  where  the  hand- 
some an.]  enthusiastic  AU^lard  had  laught.  his 
.laringand  simple  i,l,il<.so|i)iv:  Paris,  that  was  in- 
vested with  an  immense,  attraetive  i.owev.  and 
considemi  almost  the  capital  .if  hutniiii  thmiglit, 
when  Bologna  and  Padua  were  still  in  infancy, 
Paris  was  not  entitled  to  !«.■  immhered  among  the 
universities  of  the  world  V  This  is  queer  tLews, 
indeed!      The   andmssi.dor,^  to   tlic^   Court  of  St. 

their  Iieing  inviti'd  soon  to  a  similar  ceremouv  hv 
the  Lord  High  Chimeellor  of  D.vtord  or  the  ('an;. 
I>ridge  Senate;  in  which  ea,«e  the  trustees  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  might  get  proud  at  their 


It  WB.-;  iu  the  iirst  yi'ar  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
t\iry  thai  the  School' of  Paris,  as  it  has  been 
ealied  from  its  foundation,  was  graiitetl  a  charter 
hy  King  Philip  Angiislns.  Thenceforth  the  word. 
university  was  used  iu  j>laco  of  the  word  echooL 
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librty-nine  years  before  the  foundation 
taaty  College,  Oxford.  The  Paris  stu- 
m  divided  into  four  nations — the  nation 
B,  the  nation  of  Picardy,  the  nation  of 
y,  and  the  nation  of  England;  no  bettor 
D  can  be  given  of  the  close  intercourse 
»d    then    between   (he    Frencli  and  tlie 
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the  pre-eminence.  The  university  then  drew  its 
wonderful  importance  from  the  fact  that  a  lay  and 
modem  spirit  was  gradually  strengthening  itself 
among  the  masters  and  pupils.  Science  and  the- 
ology were  separating,  and  the  civil  government 
growing  independent  from  the  ecclesiastical  power. 
.\t  the  same  time  an  extreme  zeal  f()r  knowledge 
and  intelleeHuil  development  was  possessing  men's 
minds.  It  is  said  that  a  whole  third  of  the  Paris 
population  Ix'longed  to  the  university  or  depended 
on  it.  One  facetious  author  tells  us  of  a  univer- 
sity procession,  the  head  of  which  had  reached 
St.  Denis,  some  nules  from  I'ai-is.  liefore  the  end 
of  it  had  left  the  starting  place.  The  rector  who 
walked  iu  front  having  discoveRtl  that  a  I>o(ik  of 
his  which  he  needed  had  Iteen  fi)rgolten  on  tlie 
table  in  his  jirivate  office,  mcnlioneil  t!ie  fact  to 
the  man  next  to  him,  who  told  it  to  the  next  one, 
who  told  it  to  another,  and  so  on  until  the  word 
came  to  the  last  of  the  students,  wlio  walked  to 
the  rector's  office  and  found  the  book,  which 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  got  to  St.  Penis  with- 
out delay. 

Not  only  was  the  l*aris  Univei-sity  exempted 
from  taxation,  it  had  alsci  its  own  jurisdiction  and 
did  not  recognize  that  of  the  Provost  of  Paris. 
One  can  easily  imagine  tliat  the  discipline,  under 
such  circumstances,  was  not  very  strict.  The 
students  were  not  a  bad  lot,  but  after  having  been 
at  work  for  some  time  they  usually  felt  the  need 
of  a  little  fun,  a  need  with  which  their  fellow- 
citizens  did  not  in  the  least  sympathize  because 
they  knew  what  it  meant;  the  ringing  of  door 
bells  at  midnight,  the  smashing  of  street  lanlenis, 
the  hanging  of  cats,  and  the  singing  of  untimely 
serenades  would  go  on  for  several  nights,  giving 
the  peaceable  "bourgeois"  no  opportunity  ^)  en- 
joy the  sound  sloping  in  which  he  used  to  indulge 
with  delight.  These  times  were  great,  indeed! 
M,  UrL-ard,  however,  thought  it  wise  to  touch  but 
slightly  on  so  ticklish  a  subject,  b<!cause  of  the 
many  representatives  of  the-  new  generation  who 
wej-e  jincked  ari>und  him  and  might  make  up 
their  mind  to  try  some  trtck  of  the  old  kind  on 
that  same  evening.  So  having  mentioned  the  re- 
vered naine  of  Kolwrt  tie  Sorlx)u,  aulic  chaplain 
of  Louis  IX.,  after  whom  the  "Sorbonne"  was 
baptized  {the  name  iMniig  applied  to  the  faculty 
of  theology  alone,  and  afterward  extended  to  the 
whole  uiiivcrsityl,  the  n^ctor  pushed  forward  his 
raid  through  the  glorious  past. 

IIKCLIXK    AMI     DEATH  BLOW. 

(.'oileges  ha*i  been  created  to  supply  that  disci- 
pline which  the  univei-sity.  being,  as  it  was,  ''an 
apparatus  merely  of  teachei-s  and  lecture  rooms," 
could  not  supply.  The  colleges  of  Xavarre.  Mon- 
taign,  Harcourt,  won  a  high   reputation  in    the 
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school  annals  nf  France.  Krasiiins  and  Kaljelais 
l)elonged  to  Montaif;n.  as  also  <li<l  Ignatius  and 
Loyola,  wlio  fmindod  tlio  ccli'Iirateil  Society  of 
Jesus.  Twenty  years  later  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
already  wvcral  follenes  in  l-'ranec.  succeeded  in 
senirinE  a  footinR  in  I'aris  in  Bpite  of  the  lay 
professors,  the  I'nrliamcnl,  mid  even  tlie  Uunian 
Catholic  hishoiia.  This  was  a  decisive  l«ttle.  and 
the  Ix-ginninfi  of  the  <^nd  for  the  t'nivereity  of 
Paris.  Tile  Jef^uits.  whatever  charges  way  Ije 
lirouglit  against  them,  raised  the  <:iassical  stiidies 


wen"  aholished  during  those  years  of  furiou 
tation  that  afterward  sprang  to  life  againl 
It  is  very  pniljalde  that  this  would  have  bet 
case  with  the  French  universities  had  not  '. 
parte  conceived  education  as  the  l)est  moa 
mastering  pulilic  opinion  and  molding  the  i 
and  wills  of  the  citizens  into  confonnity  wi 
political  system,  rrimury  wliools,  lyceui 
secondary  schools  and  facnlties  for  higher! 
ing  were  starti-d  all  at  one*,  the  ailminist 
being  centralized  in  the  State  Department  of 
He  Instruction,  the  bead  of  which  was  hi 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Emiieror- 
Enij>eror  thus  n-giduied  and  controlled  f 
thing;  no  coiiipetilion  to  iln'  oflicial  teachin 
allowed.  The  priests  who  wen-  called  for  ti 
n'ligioHs  instnictii.ns  to  [li."  pupils  of  the 
were  suhnjitK^d  to  its  luitliurity.  The  freed 
thinking  and  sjH'iikiiig  existed  no  longer, 
in  the  lyceums  liad  to.^uhniit  to  asoldierdih 
cipline:  they  won-  a  uniform:  the  dnim 
tbem  up.  and  their  jilay.  as  well  as  their  ■ 
was  strictly  regulated. 

Tiie  territory  of  the  Kinpin^  wa,«  dividw 
sevc^nteen  academies;  each  academy  iiad  a  ■ 
at  its  head,  who  was  l>y  no  means  indopen 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  administration  onl' 
improvemenlM  or  imiovations  in  the  way  of  : 
ods  were  e.x|M'cted  from  him;  3ie  had  sirai 
keep  to  the  orclers  sent  frnm  Taris. 
XVIII.,  Charles  X.  ami  I.oTii.s  I'hihppe,  altl 
liberal  in  making  use  of  the  exi.fting  lawi 
not  attempt  to  moility  ihcm.  Tlie  Repub 
1«+H  gave  back  the  right,  under  certain  i 
tii>ns  of  capacity 
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to  a  high.T  !<'vel  tlian  llie  uriiv.-j-silies,  and  at  tli.^ 
end  of  Ilie  scvetiU'cmli  ceritniy  were  IJic  real  mas- 
ters of  ediii'iLticiu  in  Frjiui-c,  niiiiolaining  theii' 
snpr..m..cv  till  IT'll,  wlivn  tliev  were  .■.vih-I],-! 
an.i  tlieir  estahli.^^hmcnts  .■ios.-l.  Th<.  nniv.^i-si. 
ties  jiad  rcaclicl  ^,.  low  a  st;,nd:,r.l  lliat  the  dis- 
appearing of  ihcir  rivals  <iid  IK.I  liclptliem  to- 
ward regiiiriing  ili.-  U.sr  gn.nnd,  Tliiriy  y.-ars 
were  given  1o  dressing  u])  hig  M'l[i'mcsi    Hous.-eJiii 

tern  of  Fr.'ncli  cducnlii>ri;  iiiialiv  cv.Tvthing  was 
pulled  down  jni<l  rhe  siipi-rcsMon  of  ail  the  grcai 
public  sch(«.!s  and  of  hU  the  univei-sity  facuhies 
was  pronounce"!.  iJul  it  was  Napoleon  Hona- 
part*  who  gave  the  iteaih-lilow.      So  many  things 
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B<ir- 


liad  no  independence;  x\iv  same  li- 
Uoght  in  Paris.  Nancy,  Miiiit[M'lli( 
deftux,  wndcr  the  eanio  irn'tlioil  by  tlic  same  pro- 
fessors, a  man  being  sent  in>m  imo  end  of  France 
to  the  other  by  the  Mininler  of  Pnlilic  Inslriic- 
lion,  an  if  he  were  a  soldier  subniittet]  Id  militarv 
dipcipline.  After  1870  thii  Kepublic  bniiight  in 
some  chan^jes.  Free  schools  ()f  higher  learning 
opened  tlieir  doom,  the  state  retaining,  hiiwever, 
ihc  right  to  confer  degrees.  A  few  smdents'  so- 
cieties were  fonued  here  and  there,  and  grew  up 
■t  firrit  amid  great  independenci.'^H  cirniinataiice 
most  favorable  to  their  developmenr.  For,  ini- 
butH.l  as  public  opinion  still  was  with  Imperial- 
ism, it  would  have  stood  very  likely  in  n|)[H)silion 
to  such  a  movement  had  it  not  lict'n  licnt  upon 
ijiieslions  of  greater  moineiit,  such  lis  ilie  delini- 
tive  fonn  of  government  to  !»■  adnpte.l  liy  France 
er  the  relations  to  be  establisluMl  in  the  futiini 
with  Germany.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
llie  one  thing  which  XajKiIeon  I.  distrusted  to 
the  utmost  and  struggled  against  without  rest  was 
association.  The  Revolution  made  the  individual 
the  centre  of  its  system,  and  Napoleon,  while 
confiscating  the  individual  to  sati^^fy  his  ambition 
and  establuh  firmly  his  dynasty,"  exaggerated  the 
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Revolution's  mistrust  of  associations.  He  deemed 
that  an  in<lependent  society  of  young  men  was 
absurd  and  pernicious  an<l  a  permanent  threat  to 
social  order,  while  the  leaders  of  a  true  democ- 
racy will  ever  consider  (hat  young  men's  societies 
are  tlie  corner-stone  of  their  coimtry's  moral 
prosperity  and  power.  In  republican  France  a 
feeling  was  prevailing  that  if  the  students  were 
allowed!  to  form  soeietie*'  mtich  harm  would  come 
out  of  it.  Then-  work  would  suffer,  they  would 
entertain  a  grand  idea  of  rlieir  own  importance  as 
a  body  and  ihink  they  liail  apolitical  ciJ/t  to  play. 
Fortunately  whi'ii  the  Fn^nch  Itecanie  aware  of 
t!ie  e.\istence  ot  sluih-nli-'  societies  the  experience 
hwl  been  going  on  U'T  some  years  unnoticed  and 
had  prirt-ed  satisfactory.  At  ilie  hen<l  of  llio 
moveuwiiit  stond  a  young  professor  of  history, 
Krnest  Lavisse.  His  extn'ino  zeal,  his  clearness 
of  mind,  and,  above  all.  IlIh  fiery  eloquence  made 
him  a  powerful  leader.  From  liim  the  students 
learned  how  to  .irganizi-  theiuiiH-lves.  In  1H89, 
when  the  delegations  from  tlic  great  universities 
of  the  world  visited  I'aris,  it  was  Lavisso  who 
welcouiod  ihe  young  foreigners,  and  none  who 
heard  it  will  I'ver  forget  the  address  he  delivenrd 
at  the  big  banijuet  at  Meudon,  given  by  the 
French  studi-nts  in  lio))or  of  their  guests. 


And  here  is  Lavisse  again  who  has  Iweomo  a 
distinguished  memlH'r  of  the  French  Academy 
and  din'ctor  of  the  historical  sttidies  at  the  Sor- 
Ijonne  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  litvue  tie  Paris, 
but  is  as  fond  as  ever  of  talking  to  the  young 
men  and  making  them  fei;!  dii>jily  that  life  is 
worth  living.  No  greater  eonti-ast  can  exist  be- 
tween two  men  of  ability  who  are  bent  on  the 
same  ta-^k  than  Ijetween  the  two  orators  of  the 
day,  Hector  Urcard  and  I'rofessor  Lavisso;  the 
one,  tall  and  imposing,  with  his  cimiiiiig  blue 
eyes  and  the  white  hair  curling  around  his  broad 
and  thi)\ightf\il  foreheaii:  the  other,  stronger  and 
shorter,  with  a  life-giving  twinkle  in  bis  look  and 
a  widful  frame  of  the  Imdy;  the  one.  a  man  of 
yesterday  who  faces  to-day  with  a  calm  and  quiet 
symimthy;  the  other,  a  man  of  to-day  who  gazes 
at  to-morrow  with  iniiimvaWe  hope  and  energy. 
Hector  (irt-ard  l.x'longs  lu  a  generation  that  Inis 
undergone  too  many  jKihtical,  material  and  social 
changi's.  When  he  was  iwm,  the  "legitimalo  " 
king  was  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  railroad 
travehng  was  still  unknown.  For  such  a  man  to 
Iw  on  the  level  with  the  jircsent  generation,  to 
understanH  its  wants  and  to  follow  its  steps  are 
proofs  of  uncommon  ability  and  flexibility  of 
mind,  but  it  is  iiii|K)ssible  that  a  certain  amount 
of  skepticism  should  not  lie  a  logical  consequence 
of  such  H  ca!>-i'r.      J'lijfessor  Lavisse  was  still  a 
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young  man  wlien  the  Gorman  "War  broke  out. 
He  was  prepared  to  see  tlie  fall  of  the  Empire, 
if  not  the  victories  of  tlui  Prussian  army,  and 
knew  that  the  Republic  was  coming.  The  indus- 
trial and  commercial  progress  of  tlie  world  is  no 
surprise  to  him,  nor  is  the  scientific  movement. 
Ho  believes  in  facts,  not  in  theories.  Hector 
Grc'ard  having  used  admiring  words  to  recall  the 
past.  Professor  Lavisse  displayed  his  confidence 
in  the  future. 

THE    NEW    REGIME. 

The  n^form,  however,  is  not  in  any  way  a  radi- 
cal one.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  n*- 
mains  what  Xapoleon  had  ma(U»  him,  the  head 
and  the  heart  of  the  whoh^  svstem.  He  will,  as 
of  old.  nominate  the  rectors;  but  tin*  universities 
are  given  })ack  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  and 
8elf-gov(»rnment.  They  will  henc(*forth  l)e  al- 
lowed to  receive  grants  and  donations,  and  the 
deans  and  prominent  professors  from  the  various 
faculties  will  have  the  right  to  asstunble  for  the 
purj)ose  of  discussing  thc^  business  questions  and 
the  interests  of  the  university  at  large.  'i'o 
think  that  they  were  deprived  of  such  a  right 
shows  bett(»r  than  anything  else  to  what  (?xtent 
compn^ssion  and  despotism  had  conquered  France. 
Now,  as  Lavisse  said,  this  is  only  a  beginning. 
'I'he  Paris  ahna  mater  with  her  ten  thousand  stu- 
dents and  the  man}*^  foreigners  wlio  conui  to  her 
every  year  stands  apart  Ixjcause  of  her  unpar- 
alleled opportunities  for  resuming  the  ancient 
splendor:  but  Montpellier,  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
Nancy.  ( 'aen,  Lille,  are  lik<i  athU^tes  on  the  long 
run  track  when  the  starting  signal  has  been  given ; 
they  an*  running  a  race,  the  winners  of  which 
will  b(?  those  who  are  Ixnter  trained  and  who 
kt;ej)  cool  heads.  So  far  tlie  training  lias  l)een 
gooil;  M(mtpellier  has  n^taimnl  a  strong  fellow- 
feeling;  Hord(*aux  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
staffs  of  teacrhers;  Ijvoiis  has  erected  })eautiful 
buildings;  (everywhere  a  wholesome  spirit  of  com- 
])etition  })revails,  while  a  friendly  feeling  keeps 
th(j  Freiurh  universities  unite<i.  Stn't^ral  festivals 
w(U'(»  lujld  in  the  provincial  citi(\s  to  ceh^brate  tiie 
oix-*iing  of  th(^  new  era. 

A    PRIVATE    UNIVERSITY. 

A  fcnv  months  Tu'fore  tlu^  ''  Ecolc  libre  des  Sci- 
ences Politicpies"  in  l*aris  had  commemorated  the 
twentv-fifth  anniversarv  of  its  foundation.  On 
this  occasion  the  alumni  presented  to  the  dii-ector 


and    founder   of  the   school,    Emile    Boutr 
beautiful  silvt^r  medal,  tin?  work  of  the  U 
French  artist,  Rotv.      Jf  it  is  true  that  to 
duce  a  morce  refined  form  of  citizenship  ou^ 
Ije  th(^  first  and  noblest  aim  of  every  univ(i 
then  the  'Milcole  dtjs  Sciences  Politiques": 
titled  to  rank  among  the  French  universitie 
it  leads  the  way  out  of  that  narrow  sport  OJ 
cialism  that  often  d(^preciates — here  and  else 
— university  U^aching.     l\v  calling  together  t 
men  like  Ribot  and  Leon  Say;   historians lil 
bert  Sorel  and  Vandal;   economists  like  1 
lic^aulieu  and  Levasscnir,  business  men  and 
tical   men,  Emile   Houtmy  created  instruct( 
an  unknown  type.      Many  of  them  had  lived 
th(^v  were  ask(»d  to  teach;   all   had  learne< 
inerelv  from  i)Ooks,  hut  from  their  own  e 
eiice.      The  school  was  intended  to  pre})are ; 
iiKMi   for  the  civil  s(.»rvice  or  the  diploma< 
meant  to  })rovide  the  state  with  good  fin 
surveyors  and  administrative  officers.      Bi 
vast  majority  of  those  who  h(>ard  the  lectu 
its  improvised   prof(»ssors   were   improvisec 
dents,    men  of  leisure,  })ost -graduates,    wh 
(»ager  to  learn  without  a  definite^  object;   am 
happened  that  the  school  partook  in  some  v 
that  purely  scientific  and  almost  sacred  cha 
of  the  Athenian  gymnasiums.      Its  white 
buildings  wen;  erectc^d  in  a  side  strecjt  of  th 
sihle  Faubourg  St.  Germain.     At  their  bat 
a  beautiful  garden,  such  as  no  New  Yorke 
ever  be  abh;  to  have  around  his  home.      T 
brary,  the  halls  an*  thus  s(»j)arated  from  the 
of  a  great  city,  and  their  windows  oinm  oi 
green   and   quiet  spot.      When   the  lectun 
over  it  is  not  infre(|uent  to  s(h^  the  professoi 
the  students  enjoying  there  together  the  dt 
ful  freedom  of  a  familiar  culntim  on  subje 
the  noblest  and  highest  kind,  the  former  m 
merry  becaust?  they  have  the  blessed  oppor 
Xi)  impress  their  stamp  on   younger  mind; 
otliers  happy  to  gather  new  ideas,  new  nc 
the  utility  of  which   is  to  them   lUMther  pr.* 
nor  innneiliate.      Tliis  is  the  reason  why  so 
asseml)led   around  Fmil(»  Houtmy  on   that 
(lav  of  tlie  school's  anniversarv,  and  wliv  t 
minister  of  Na[)oleon  111.,  in  his  tom]>,  fe»lt 
uneasiness    because   of  a   school    where    sti 
who  are  not  vt'tjnhtr  students  listtMi  to  prof 
who  are  not  i'r,jninr  professors,  and  who  d 
lecture  on  sul>j(H'ts  that  do  not  belong  to  tin 
hi)'  academic  course. 
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FROM  titno  to  time  it  is  well  to  stop  in  tlio 
liusy  rush  of  Aniem-an  lifii  to  take  account 
of  the  onward  march  of  tho  more  important 
phasea  tliat  mark  tills  distinctly  as  a  Christian 
ajte.  The  fortieth  annivfrsat}'  of  tlie  t'olumhia 
Institution  for  tlie  Deaf.    Dunih,  and  Hlind,  es- 
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and  fruttfnl  the  lalwrs  of  other  similar  institu- 
tions, hut  it  nniat  1k>  admitted  that  th<^  L'olumliia 
Institution  is  unique  in  its  scoih-.  in  its  develop- 
ment, and  in  certain  phases  of  its  history.  Its 
transition  is  remarkable  from  a  primari'  school  of 
five  pitpils,  started  by  private  charity,  into  a  col- 
lege (it  is  the  only  cfillege  of  the  kind  in  the 
world)  that  in  ite  curriculum,  buildings,  students, 
pn>fessors,  and  alumni  fears  coni|>arisoii  with  no 
institution  of  learning  whatever. 

It  comjirises  two  institutions  of  learning,  the 
(Amos)  Kendall  Preparatory  School  and  (Thomas 
H. )  (iallaudet  College,  the  latter  including  also  a 
normal  college-,  or  jioat -graduate  cours(!,  of  deaf- 
mute  [ledagogy.  Tlie  story  of  a  great  advance 
in  literature,  aMs  or  scieuw^  is  almost  always  the 
story  of  an  individual  life,  and  so  the  history  of 
the  growth,  development,  and  success  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Institution  and  the  National  Ueaf-Mute 
College  is  inseparable  from  the  life  of  the  man 
who  from  first  to  last,  for  forty  years,  has  been 
ill  ttirii  its  instructor  and  organizer,  its  suporin- 
ti'ndent  and  president,  but  always  its  inspiration 
and  hope. 

(  fortunate  as  Dr.  Edward 
have  bc;tter  merited  their 
rnau  fail  who  had  inherit- 
ellectual  ability  and  spirit- 
ual feeling,  tsxpressinl  in  a  noble  life  of  effort  for 
tlie  stricken,  and  from  his  deaf-mute  mother 
Christian  charity  and  instinctive  fym[iathy  for 
the  helples.-  and  unfortunate?  His  father.  Dr. 
Thomas  11.  (iallaudet,  instituted  deaf-mute  in- 
struction in  the  United  Ktates  at  Hartford  in 
1.S17.  and  urged  a  similar  life  of  devotion  on  his 
son  when  he  was  but  twelve.  Much  of  Dr.  (ial- 
laudet's  eai-Iy  fiuwess  c-anie  from  the  co-operation 
uf  his  mother,  a  woman  of  rare  spirit  and  natural 
qualities,  which  almost  forty  years  of  symi^thetic 
association  with  the  Hartford  school  of  the  dumb 
had  made  most  fruitful  for  the  new  work  of  her 
son.  The  father's  memory  is  perpetuated  both 
l(v  (lie  association  of  his  name  with  the  college 
iiiid  also  by  French's  beautiful  statue  that  har- 
moniKes  with  other  attractive  features  of  the  col- 
lege grounds. 

Orphaned  early,  inui-ed  fii-st  to  business  and 
later  college  trained,  youtig  Gallaudet  was  made, 
liefore  his  graduation,  an  instructor  in  the  Hart- 
ford 8<.-hool  for  the  deaf.  His  character  and 
wr)rk  were  such  that,  desjiite  his  extreme  youth 


.  Oallaudet,  and  few 
iccess.  How  could  a 
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Instill 

and  liliml,  just  cliarlci-i'il 
T'liitcil  Stalos.  A\'iTtiii(i; 
the  skill  nixl  nliilil 
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iiMiy  111'  iiiHiiaKi'd  ut  tho  outset,  ,  .  ,  RclyiiiH 
upon  the  success  of  your  own  efiorts  to  make  it 
worthy  of  our  Hepublic,"  Kendall  intrusted  to 
young  Gallftudet  the  initiaticm,  entire  manage- 
ment, and  dovi'ldpnifnt  of  tlie  institution, 

Kendall,  to  wliuse  enlightened  spirit  of  chai'ity 
and  timely  generosity  this  work 

i  land,  guaranteed  the  first 
salaries,  and  later  built  a  schoolhousa.  From 
livfl  in  ISST,  the  pupils  grew  to  fifty-two  in  1  WfiH, 
and  in  IHIU    Professor  Uallaudi-t. 'who  had  fiillv 
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Till'  sii{iiili<'an(.'e 
i.l'ihisfirtiunoffon- 
sriess  pertains  partly 
til  our  nation's  Iiis- 
inry  through  the 
■  ■lMi|ueiit  mldn'ss  of 
tlu^  late  President 
tiariiclil,  which  in 
[lart  was  as  follows: 

'■  l>urinj[  the  pe- 
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ri(xl  of  oiir  urcttt  civil  war,  outside  of  llii"  (ielil 
of  battle,  three  things  were  iloHii  tliat  struck 
me  as  rpmarkalijt'.  Om^  was  that  the  Aitu-ripaii 
peopli-  had  surli  /aitJi  in  the  futuro  iliat  thpy 
devote*!  the  larjtest  unm  of  money  anil  the  great- 
est extent  of  th<'  piiVjlic  domain  evei-  given  for 
any  one  civil  ot>je<-t,  to  hnild  thu  fjreai  railway 
from  the  Atlantic  to  tiio  I'acific,  thus  to  binil 
together  the  most  distant  Khuroa  of  tJie  Hepubiic. 
The  second  was  that  while  tiie  roar  of  hostile 
utilleiy  ■was  echoing  within  the  Executive  Man- 
sion and  through  the  halls  of  (.'oiigress  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pnopli',  as  day  by  day  they 
■Bcended  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  raw  tliow 
beautiful  marble  columns  lisiiij;  up  to  ;>erfect 
the  national  temple  itself.  It  \va!<  a  touching 
exhibition  of  nnshakabli"  faiih  in  tin-  tK'nnanency 
of  the  Union.' 

"  But  when  I  saw  ihe  Congi-ess  lake  almost  an 
empire  from  tin-  public  domain  and  devote  it  to 
till"  wnrk  of  eilncaiiim,  biiildiiifi;  u|i  agricultural 
o.lleges  for  the  Ix'tier  cultiini"  of  tlie  UViriug 
].>,.],li-;  and  then  turning  to  tliis  spot,  when  these 
r-ileiit  children  were  making  wluit  imiiiy  jvganieil 
us  ii  foolish  exjw.'rimi'tit,  tin;  same  ( '(ingn'ss  took 
dollars   from   the  pul.!i<    ■" 


M.i     del 


.  tlii. 


i-oik— I    hiiile. 


It   ) 


iioM.T  .-xiuvssion  of  the  faith  of 
l--ip]elhan  I  had  ever  l^-foiv  will 
It  i^  not  to  l>e  imagined  that  Di 
ni't  meet  witli  criticism,  ridicule,  and  opposition 
liir  his  ability  and  tact  gained  strung  friends 
X"iv  it  was  Pturtly  Thad  Stevens,  ever  ready  ti 
i-!iampioti  thi'  cause  of  the  lowlv  and  oppivssed 
^■ho  turned  aside  from  his  vnr  Imrden  to  use  hi; 
vi;rorous  and  i.iclun'sf|tie  English  in  .■lainii.ifr  f„: 
tlH- Mh'Ut  chihlR-n  of  llie  jH^ople  al  large,  riglil; 
-'iiiNewliBt    coniparal." 


ml    s. 
L'd  Riul  pn 


iideiits 


ed    I 


hearted  Henry  L.  Dawes,  publicly  rejoicing  that 
earlier  opposition  of  his  own  had  failed,  turned 
upward  the  wavering  fortunes:  while  imbued  with 
the  bmad  hunianitarjan  spirit  of  the  lireatWest 
Hiifus  I',  Spalding  fought  out  successfully  the 
stniggli^  for  tlie  (a- rja't nation  of  the  college. 


id 


TIi<.  instiliilioii  h!i>  Ihm-u  f..rtuiiale  ih  it^  fi.cultv. 
rt-e^ideiii  (iidlaudet's  M:nmi.\  of  iutenrntiMiial 
Niw  c\hil.its!iisri|,escliohir>.lii|..      I'n.lVssnr  Fay, 

euilv  I'll.    [).  of  .lohiis  llupkius,   is  «!d.-lv  known 

l.v  his  Diiiile  cnri.nlai md  stifli-'s,     Trofes^ior 

I'orterV  stivL.gtli  ii,-^  a  [.liilol.igist  iiods  .■Npr.'ssioi. 

in  tlie    his,    edition    of    the    -Welister-s  dirtiomirv; 
Ihe  other  processors  lire  onlv  |.-ss  wjd.^lv  ktiown'- 
1.  is    iin,     ,l,e    intent     tni,.ss   jiidgmenl   „„    the 

opposing  sysiem.^  of  insirueiion.  wl,...,.  ,.M,v,m- 
plms,.s«re  cHlledthe  miiuriil  „r  ,«inioNiimi.'  .md 
the    iirlitieiiil    or    on>i.        Inheriring    the    nHliirHt 

thod  Iron!  his  father— wlio  leiinied  it  from  the 

.\bl,e  Si.-iird,  the  devoted  pupil  Htid  follower  of 
l/Kpc.-.  itsorigitialor— Dr.  (i>dhmd.-t-s  »cute  and 
lil--ral  judgment  is  slmwn  in  his  report  of  lS(i:, 
after  his  thorough  e.Miniiiiiition  of  the  varying 
methods  of  deiif-rnute  instruction  followed  in 
Kiiropeiin  sehools   where  the   two  svstems  were 
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often  niniliiiK^il.  Kecugnizing  the  afivaiitnuif  nT  giwlcs  at  lliv  Coliuiiliia  liistitulicm  ii 
tilt' <:uinl.i]i.'.i  svstvid  and  saving:  ■■  Tlu- g.-niiis  r.-g:ir.!s  liic  liigli.T  gradvs  in  rh."  X. 
of  (■iv-i]i7jiii..ii  diTimnds  prugivsw  iiiilil  alif^nlut.'  Miiti-  C.iii'g,'.  .iim<-uliv  is  cxiicni'iici 
perfpftioti  is  atlftiiii-a."  Dr.  (Jiillaiidi-l  ifiviscil  fa.-t  iliat  it  is  riTniitvd  frnm  sclmol,- 
tlmt  •■iiisiiiK'tion  ill  artiii.'iiil  s|)('i.c!i  ami  li|i-  I'liit.-il  Slatrw,  sn  lliat  Tiianv  stiuliMit 
remliiig  U-  -■ut.-ivil  in«.ti  |iii  tli.-  (■nluTril>ia  liisti-  iiLa.ifi|iuiti-  iustni.-tiui;  in  llu^  oral  uu 
tiili..ii]  at    as    carlv    a    duW    as   i,<>KsiMr:    lliat  iill  'I'lu-  v<-rv  givat   siM-rc^s   tliat   has   i 

pupils  ill  llie  primary  ,li|iailiii..nl  !«■  all<.rd.-.l  ,.|,-       .■,niil,iti..,i  «vslom,  a^  illuslnilrii  l.v  ll 
porlimiti.-s   of  .-ngagiiig    in   this,    iiiilil  it   i>liiiiily      gra.liiiit.'s  (if  fli.'  Naliui,;il    Draf   Mut 
appears   that   siirci'ss   is   unlikrlv   tu   (rown  thi'ir      the    ]iast    thirtv    vt-ars,  jiislifii's   tin- 
efforts;   that  wii),   th.w  whn  cviiii'.' 
fmlitvin  ,)]-aK.Ai.r<is..s.  iiistru.lini, 
shall   I"-  coiitmu."!  iluririg  ihfir  .-n- 
tire  ii'siih'ucc  in  tin-  ijisiitutiun," 

It   is   luit   to   h<'    J<'iii('<l    that    llu- 
oral   svstfiii  has  workv.l  woiuh-rs   in 
Tiianv'.>as>-s.      As  nn,-   of   tli.-   iiiativ 
oxaiiil.l.-s   uf    till-    pHssil.iliiv 
svsti'iu  of  liellV  \-isihh.  Sp.-i 
!«■  iu.stani'c.1  a  ladv,  an  a.^pi, 
of  th.' vvril.T.  vvhohasaciuir 


atiotial   Deaf 

i-il  from  the 

sallovorlhe 

s  <'on,o  with 

■Ihoih 

altfinlcd   the 

..■  caroors  of 

to  I'oiloge  in 

[-f  I 


fa<-il 


of    ^ 


.,.1     li|> 


Siidi  Wfiilth  of  kiinwh'dgv  and  ;q.l- 
nesK  of  ox]iri'>siiiii  as  urnk''  lifr  most 
attractive  tu  all  who  arc  favored  witli 
her  Pocioiv. 

Tho  Bcil  njfthod  of  Visihl.>  Hpeecli 
was  fullv  iiLlrodiK-od  for  the  lowor 
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e  followed  hy  Dr.  Uallaiuli-t  sml  his  staff  in 
1  with  a  national  institution,  and  it  is 
ivrtflin  that  whatever  ailvain-t.'s  in  means  ami 
iiiHhods  the  future  has  in  storn  will  be  fully  util- 
hi-i]  hy  theui. 

nf  ':i78  students.  8U  ({i-adiiati's  now  fill  liitrli 
[ilai-es  of  public  and  private  Borvici'. 
Aiiumg  them  are  editors,  tcat'liei's, 
)'n>fcssore,  architects  ami  botanists, 
.•lie  t>f  the  last  being  State  Itotanist 
of  North  Carolina. 

At  the  first  convention  of  the 
principals  of  the  deaf-uiutt;  sciiouls 
of  ilie  United  States  the  motion  of 
l>r.  (lallaudet  wa^  iinani  tnousi  v 
M'U>pie<l  that  all  institutions  should 
■-provide  adequate  means  for  im- 
parting instruction  in  artioulHtion 
and  lip-reading  to  such  of  tliuir 
pupils  as  may  be  able  to  en^ragf  in 
vxercises  of  thin  naturo. "  This 
IM>licy  has  found  practical  operation 
Mhiiost  univerBally.  Of  the  gradu- 
ai.-s  of  1H93  at  Gallaudet  L'ollege, 
all  were  able  to  speak,  and  only  six 
»mideuls  in  the  institution  were  ex- 
cused from  articulation. 

Hecnrring  to  the  extension  of  t!ie 
institution,  it  may  be  recalled  lliat 
the  tirst  public  exhibition  of  the  ac- 
•■jiiircinents  of  the  pupils  was  given  by  permission 
•tf  Congress  in  the  old  hall  of  the  House  of 
llepresentatives,  oeing  the  last  public  meeting 
held  in  that  historic  chamlier.  (.'ongi-ess  insuR'd 
the  future  of  the  institution  in  IS.i.S  by  grant- 
ing to  it  annually  85,000,  thus  committing  the 
Vnited  States  to  the  support  of  its  first  eiiu- 
cational  institution  on  peaceful  lines,  the  others 
Ving  for  war  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis, 
^^trangely  enough,  the  last  two  were  a.ssociated 
with  the  first  by  a  proviso  that  gave  free  tuition 
to  the  deaf'mute  children  of  the  army  and  navy. 

With  needs  came  friends  and  aid.      >biryliind 
showed    its    appreciation    by    sending    here    her 


■nt  diildri' 


i:  an  unused  manual -training  fund 
c'h  instruction;  and  when  Congress 
r'd  private  charity  made  progi-ess  possible, 
iigh  difficult.  The  I'nited  Htatcs  on  the  whole 
its  part;  in  1M02  it  was  t!i,(l(iO  for  build - 
i-    in    Imu.  *■-'(;, 000  for  enlargement  of    the 


.♦'■Al.|-A 


following  alwut  «40,- 
uces.  The  year  IS78 
saw  the  completion  of  llie  U'sutiful  college  bnild- 
ing  at  a  cost  of  *rj.'),0OO,  which  was  wisely  sup- 
plemented in  1881  by  a  spaeioiis,  well-filled"  gym- 
]ia.<'inm  at  an  expense  of  il^.OOO. 

'Hie  sludenls  of  (Jallaudel  College  enjoy  the 
same  activities  and  n-creatioiis  as  those  of  other 
colleges  and  in  baseball,  football,  hare-and- 
lumnds,  etc. ,  compare  favorably  with  other  teams. 

'.\n  easy  rifle  shot  fnmi  the  halls  of  t.'ongress, 
the  Columbia  Inslituiion,  l)y  the  picturesqueness 
of  its  grounds  and  harmony  of  its  buildings,  now 
charms  every  visit<)r.  Its  Iteauty  is  largtdy  tha 
result  of  jtnlieioiis  action  in  its  early  liistory, 
when  the  general  outlines  tor  its  improvement 
were  planned,  and  later  largely  executed  Iv 
Olmslcad,  VaiL.x  and  Withers. 

One  of  tlie  mosi  striking  and  inten-sting  evi- 
dences of  the  development  of  the  deaf  was"  con- 
nected with  the  es|ienditure  of  #20, Omi  appro- 
priateil  by  Congress  for  a  dormitory  for  tlie  lx)yB 
"f  the  Kendall  School.  The  ])lans  for  the  dor- 
mitory were  drawn  by  Mr,  (),  Hanson,  a  totally 
deaf  architect,  who  graduated  from  (iailaudet 
College  ill  18mi.  Mr.  Hanson's  work  is  oflicially 
reported  to  have  been  most  creditable  both  in  de- 
sign and  e.xecution. 
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The  Columbia  Institution  is  unique,  not  only 
because  it  is  the  only  college  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  world,  but  also  because  it  is  the 
only  institution  where  individuals  acquire  a  com- 
plete education.  Its  teachings  extend  from  the 
very  rudiments  of  language  in  the  Kendall 
School  to  the  post  graduate  course  of  Gallaudet 
College.  This  normal  class,  open  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  to  advanced  students  in  full  pos- 
session of  tlieir  faculties,  completes  a  year's 
course  of  deaf  and  dumb  pedagogy.  This  peda- 
gogic instruction  radiates,  tli rough  its  foreign 
students,  an  influence  that  tends  toward  higher 
education  in  India,  and  whicli  in  the  fortieth 
vear  of  liis  services  to  mankind  calls  President 
Gallaudet  to  Great  Britain  to  aid  bv  his  wise 
counsel  in  the  initiation  of  the  first  deaf-mute 
college  on  European  soil. 

It  must  be  a  gratification  to  every  American 
that  this  national  institution  has  not  only  sub- 
served the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
America,  but  that  its  influences  and   teachings 


are  widely  felt  in  foreign  countries,  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically.  Thus  has  been  nobly  illus- 
trated the  eloquent  words  of  Amos  Kendall, 
whose  philanthropy  led  to  the  creation  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

''Wliat  more  noble  invention  has  Christian 
civilization  brought  to  man  than  the  means  de- 
vised to  teacli  the  blind  and  the  deaf?  What  more 
Godlike  charity  can  there  be  than  in  furnishing 
the  means  to  enable  these  unfortunate  children 
of  darkness  and  silence  to  receive  the  lights  of 
knowledge  and  religion  ? 

' '  The  subject  is  not  merely  one  of  benevo- 
lence; it  is  also  one  of  public  policy.  How 
many  hands  are  made  permanently  useful  to  so- 
ciety, and  how  many  minds  are  thus  awakened  to 
aid  in  the  progress  of  our  age  ? 

''Shall  we  be  content  to  merelv  fit  them  for 
the  animal  drudgeries  of  lif(>,  or  shall  we  enable 
those  who  have  aspiring  minds  to  soar  into  the 
heights  of  scnciuce  and  art,  to  solve  the  problems 
of  nature  and  admire  the  wisdcnu  of  (Jod?'' 


EDWARD   BELLAMY'S   NEW   BOOK   OF  THE   NEW 

DEMOCRACY.* 


BY  SYLVESTER  BAXTER. 


"  We  ask 
To  put  forth  lust  our  strength,  our  human  strength, 
All  starting  fairly,  all  equipped  alike.^' 

"  But  when  full  roused,  each  giant  limb  awake, 
Each  sinew  strung,  the  great  heart  pulsing  fast. 
He  shall  start  up  and  stand  on  his  own  earth, 
Then  shall  his  long  triumphant  march  l)egiu, 
Thence  shall  his  l>eing'dat.e." 

(Bkownino's  ''  PAKACELsrs."; 

THE  great  poet's  lines  express  Edward  Bel- 
lamy's aim  in  writing  his  famous  book. 
That  aim  would  realize  in  our  country's  daily 
being  the  Great  Declaration  that  gave  us  na- 
tional existence  ;  would,  in  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, give  man  his  own  earth  to  stand  on,  and 
thereby — the*  race  for  the  fii-st  tinu?  enabled  to 
enter  unhampered  upon  the  use  of  its  (lod -given 
possibilities — achieve  a  progn^ss  unexampled  and 
marvelous. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since;  the  writing  of  "  Look- 
ing Backward"  changed  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  younger  American  authors  into  an  impas- 
sioned social  reformer  whose  work  was  destined 
to  have  momentous  effect  upon  the  movement  of 
his  age.  His  quality  had  hitherto  be(>n  manifest 
in  romances  like  ' '  Doctor  Heidenhofs  Process  " 
and  <*Miss  Ludington's  Sister,"   and  in  many 

♦Equality.    By  Eld  ward  Bellamy.   New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&Co.    $1.25. 


short  stories  exquisite  in  their  imaginative  tex- 
ture and  largely  distinguished  by  a  strikingly- 
original  development  of  psychical  themes.  Tales 
like  '^  Tlie  Blind  Man's  World  "  and  '^  To  Whom 
This  May  Come"  will  long  linger  in  tlie  memory 
of  magazine  readers  of  the  past  twenty  years  or 
so.  In  all  tliis  work  tliere  was  a  strong  domi- 
nant note  that  proved  prophetic  of  the  author's 
future  activity.  This  was  a  steadfast  faith  in 
the  intrinsic  goodness  of  liuman  nature,  a  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  Tjove  in  its  true  and  universal 
sense.  "Looking  Backward,"  though  ostensi- 
bly a  romance,  is  universally  recognized  as  a 
great  economic  work  in  a  framework  of  fiction. 
Witliout  this  guise  it  could  not  have  obtained 
the  foothold  that  it  did  ;  there  was  just  enough' 
of  the  novelist's  touch  in  its  composition  to  give 
plausibility  to  the  book  and  exert  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  popular  imagination.  The 
ingenious  device  by  which  a  man  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  transferred  to  tlie  end  of  the 
twentieth,  and  the  vivid  dramatic  quality  of  the 
dream  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  instances  of 
the  art  of  the  trained  novelist  that  made  the 
work  unique  of  its  kind.  Neither  could  the 
book  have  been  a  success  had  not  the  world  been 
ripe  for  its  reception.     The  materials  were  ready 
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indwaitinp  :  tin'  simrk  struck  firp  in  their  iniilst. 
LesslLaii  u  (ii-iauli'  haf  f()l!i)Wpd  its  imiilicRtkm, 
»nJ  the  worlil  is  fillwl  with  the  ftftiiftti™  iliflt  il 
lirl]*d  kindk-.  It  lius  pivpii  lim-ction  to  pco- 
iLi-mii-  Ihoiipiii  (iiiil  sliajK-  ti>  ]niliii<-jti  actirtii. 

VAvurd   li-'Iluiiiy  wu?  hum   in    I>.".ii;  aliiu.sl 
wiu'ily  in  Tbf  middif  .'f  ilio  (■ctiliirv  wlios*  i-]n»- 

iii{r  v[-at>  ht- wa-e  ilfsliiicii  Pi.  lUilai>lv  til  sffi-ot, 
1Il< iiMiiif  ijat-  al-«-avs1  «■.■!.  ill  his  iiHliv,' viilago 
..frtitviw.-  Falls,  Mass8i'lnis.>tts.  iii.w  ji  pirtinii 
iiftWciTv  (i:  t'Inci.iici'.  i.iio  uf  ilio  unmji  of  mii- 
uiqmliiii-s  "f  wliich  Spri  11  jrti old  is  tin-  iiiicli'iis, 
IIHiv,*.-.!!  riiunOi  stni't  in  a  plain,  .■..mf.mahl.'. 
Jiud  n-'iiiy  liciist'  that  wtifi  limg  the  home  of  his 
(jtlitr.  u  iviiivcJ  Pia]<tist  I'liTgyniau  of  the  town. 

lie  ■■ssi-niiallv  ivlinimis  natiive  of  i>ur  aiilhor. 

nlm,  lioa-t-v.-V.    ompn-w   with    his   li,.yho,..l    all 
.    iraiimu-ls  of  see?.     Bui  this  tniit  iiiavki'  hi^  Moeial 

viufl-sn-hli  a  strongly  aiiti-iiiatiTialislii-  ami  sjiir- 

itiial  cast ;    an    ethical    jnirjioMe   iloiniiiiitt'x    his 

i'leaa,  and  he  says  that  a  inen-ly  iiiiilerial  pron- 

I*rity  would  not  lie  worth  the  warkinji;  for  on  a 

i'iciiii  ideal.     An  equality  in  inaterial  well  Iwin^, 

ii'iBcver,  he  regards  as  the  soil  esseiilial  foi-  the 

inip  spiritual  developinont  of  the  raeo. 
Y'liitig    Bellamy   entered    Union    ('olleji;e    at 

Mientctady,    but    did    not   grailiiate.      After   n 

VMir  in  Gennany  he  studied  law  imd  enten-d  Ihe 

'ar.  Irtit  never  practiced.     A  lilerafv  caret-r  up- 

■•^led  to   him  more   atronffly,    and    journaliHrri 

i^MnM  the  more  available  gabiway  thereto.     ]lis 

first  newspaper  experience  waw  on  thi;  wlafT  of  the 

-Vew  York  Hveniu^/  I'-xl,  and  from  that  journal 

i"  went  to  the  Springfield  i:iiinn.      liesi'li-s  his 

Kimipean  trip,  a  joiinifv  to  Hawaii  by  way  of 

I'anama  and  a  return  acroHH  thti  ri'intiiieFit  has 
iriten  him  a  considfrable  giH)(;niphicai  rangi!  in 
l.:'  knowledge  of  the  worhl  at  large. 

It  ia  notable  that  hid  (irst  public  iiffeninei', 
"ia.k  tiefore  a  local  lyceiim  when  a  youth  in  his 
t^-cs.  waj  d»;voted  to  wntiinents  of  s'icial  re- 
'■nnfl..it  t'orenhailoweii  his  future  work.  When 
■■[ji.,kinif  Backwanr"  was  the  sensation  of  flie 
"-iir  a  r:>'ii--ria[ifr  cbargi^  liroiighr  against  Mr. 
Ht-iianiv  was  that  he  was  ■■  \>'r*\n)i  for  nnfori'-tv." 
T..  7;-...W  wl,.,  know  the  retiring.  m..d.--i 
.ilniosr  diSilrnt  i-^rsonality  of  the  author  ti< 

"!■  T'-aiizi-  upon  thr  niagnitii-ent  rtdv.'iii-in)) 
i.-n'ai  III  a  fihenonienal  literary  ■iu.ri-s  wn-  dis 
:--garii->i.  There  wer^  offers  i.f  l.Tture  engag*' 
mi-nts  that  woiUd  have  broiL^bt  ijniek  fovtiini- 
reimesiK  ;rom  matrazine  editor-i  fur  anii|>-s  !iiii 
■in.r.i-s  on  any  tMrma  that  he  niiirhr  naiii-'. 

from  ptiblishei's  to  write 
take  ailvantage  o(  the  ocrwii. 
M  of  hie  ahi  with  rli 
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more  than  an  outline  of  tlie  svsleiii. 
many  points  that  caUotl  for  elalxi 
several  ytsars  past,  therefore,  Sir.  Hellainy — his 
health  never  roliust,  and  of  late  constantly  Btrug- 
f(ling  against  invalidism  and  illness — lias  devoted 
hiB  ripest  efforts  to  an  ex|>ositi<m  of  tho  econom- 
ical and  ethifal  Iwsis  of  the  new  order  whidi  lie 
holds  that  tlio  natural  coui-so  of  social  evolution 
will  estahlish. 


TliL'  di'L-aiJe  that  has  pasised  since  the  wrilin^;  nf 
"  Lookinji  Backward"  has  Uvn  dislinniushed 
l»y  an  unprecedented  and  universal  discussion  of 
the  principles  for  which  that  work  stands,  and 
tlio  book  waa  one  of  the  jjreat  factora  in  precipi- 
tating that  discussion.  For'  an  author  ten  years 
is  a  long  time  iK'tween  books,  lint  (he  delay  has 
perhaps  Ix^en  proviilentiid.  The  power  of  mn- 
nopoly,  of  gigantic  condiinations  of  private  <-fip- 
ital,  was  then  ominous.  It  has  now  lieconic 
menacing  in  its  arrofjaiici'.  its  usur]mtiii 
the  governmental  functions,  its  irresisiilile 
in  legislative  corniption.  Witness  the  Senate  at 
Washington,  the  Illinois  legislaturi',  the  ( Ihicagii 
city  councill  All  signs  indicate  that  the  time  tor 
concrete  action  is  near.  On  the  people's  side  the 
forces  are  gathering  for  a  determined  resistance 
to  the  new  tyranny,  and  the  great  wave  oniy 
waits  for  tho  impetus  that  will  send  it  forward 
with  overwhelming  niomeiitiun. 

"Eqnality"  is  the  title  of  the  new  hook.  It 
is  a  more  elahorate  work  than  "  Looking  Back- 
ward "  and,  in  fact,  is  a  comprehensive  economic 
treatise  upon  tlio  sul>iect  that  gives  it  its  name. 
It  is  a  sequel  to  its  famous  preih-cossor,  and  it 
resumes  the  story  (ui  tlie  day  succeeding  the 
dream  that  carried  Julian  West  Iiack  to  tho 
ninetf.-enth  century.  The  element,  of  fiction  is 
even  less  than  in  thai  Ijcmk:  just  enough  to  give 
it  sustained  interest,  the  discussiim  of  the  sub- 
ject Ixnng  earned  on  mainly  in  a  si'ries  of  convert 
sations  l*tween  Julian  and  our  old  friends.  Dr. 
Leote,  Mrs.  Leete,  Kdiih  and  Mr.  Hartoii.  whose 
powerful  s<?rmon  was  a  feature  of  ■•  LiJi'king 
Hackwar.!."  These  Udks  give  Julian  a  detailed 
knowledge  oC  the  i 
him  and  inform  him  as  to  tl 
and  harharou^  social  i>a.sis 
The  koynoto  to  the  work  ir 
mark  of.  Dr.  I.eete  that  the 
of  the  American  I>eclaraiioi 
(characterized  as  the  true 
United  States)  higically  corn 
statement  of  universal  economi 
teed  hy  the  nation  collectively  i 
dividually.  "The  corner-stone  of  our  state  is 
economic  equahty.  and  is  not  that  the  ohvious, 


itutiiiiis  that 


of    Independence 
onstitiitioTi  of    the 


equality 


neci'ssary,  and  only  adequate  pledge  of  these 
three  rights — life,  lilK'rty,  and  happiness?  What 
is  life  without  its  niat^Tial  liasis,  and  what  is  an 
e^iual  right  to  life  but  a  right  to  an  equal  mate- 
rial basis  for  it?  What  is  liberty?  How  can 
men  be  free  who  nnist  ask  the  right  to  tabor  and 
to  live  from  their  fellow-men  and  seek  their 
bread  from  the  hands  of  others?  How  else  can 
any  government  guarantee  lilierly  to  men  save 
by  providing  them  a  means  of  labor  and  of  life 
coiqiled  with  indep<'ndence;  and  how  could  that 
lx(  done  unh'ss  the  government  conducted  th« 
economic  system  upon  which  employment  and 
iiiiiiutenance  d<>iH>iid?  Finally,  what  is  implied 
in  tiie  eqiEHl  right  of  all  li>  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness? Wliiit  lorm  of  hnppitiess.  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends at  all  upon  niJiteria!  facts,  is  not  liound  up 
with  eeoooit.i.'  ennditi.ms;  and  how  shall  an 
tiKiity  for  the  pui'suit  of  happiness  be 


goal 


all  sa\ 


■  bv  J 


ity?" 


gUf 


The  crliiis  nf  weiihh  under  the  new  order  is 
stilted  to  be  e.\in>iiiely  simph',  consisting  merely 
in  the  law  of  selfpri'servHtiiin,  asserted  in  the 
name  of  nil  against  the  encroachments  of  any; 
nstiiig  on  the  jmneiple  of  the  supreme  right  of 
all  to  liv<!,  and  consi^quently  to  insist  that  society 
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0  organized  as  to  secure  that  right.  The 
iclares  tliat  it  has  been  a  principle  sub- 
)  by  all  governments  and  peoples  that  it 
t  and  supreme  duty  of  the  state  to  pro- 
.ves  of  the  citizens,  and  he  tells  Julian: 
professing  this  principle  so  broadly  in 
ou  completely  ignored  in  practice  half 
J  the  greater  half  of  its  meaning.  You 
rorlooked  and  disregarded  the  peril  to 
5  is  exposed  on  the  economic  side — the 
lold  and  thirst  side.  You  went  on  the 
at  it  was  only  by  club,  knife,  bullet, 
:  some  other  form  of  pliysical  violence 
'/Ould  be  endangered,  as  if  hunger,  cold 
: — in  a  word,  economic  want — were  not 
e  constant  and  deadly  foe  to  existence 
the  forms  of  violence  together.  '  You 
d  the  plain  fact  that  anybody  who  by 
s  however,  direct  or  remote,  took  away 
ed  one's  means  of  subsistence  attacked 
lite  as  dangerously  as  it  could  be  done 
fe  or  bullet — more  so,  indeed,  seeing 
ist  direct  attack  he  would  have  a  better 
'  defending  himself."  It  is  shown  that 
J  old  order  the  principle  that  the  first 
ociety  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  its  mem- 

fully  admitted,  and  that  in  failing  to 
in  economic  as  well  as  police,  judicial 
Avy  interpretation,  the  world  convicted 
m  inconsistency  as  glaring  in  logic  as  it 

in  consequences.  All  civilized  govern - 
t  only  undertake  to  protect  citizens  from 
igainst  their  lives,  but  from  any  and 
t  of  physical  assault  and  offense,  how- 
Yy  and  even  to  protect  men  in  their  dig- 
ell  as  in  mere  bodily  integrity;  in  secur- 
tizen  in  his  right  to  life  on  the  economic 

new  order  is  shown  to  follow  studi- 

old-time  precedents  in  safeguarding  him 
jct  assault.      ' '  If  we  did  but  secure  his 

basis  so  far  as  to  avert  death  by  direct 
mnger  and  cold  as  your  pauper  laws  made 
e  of  doing,  we  should  be  like  a  state  in 
'  which  forbade  outright   murder,   but 

1  every  kind  of  assault  that  fell  short  of 
ress  and  deprivation  resulting  from  eco- 
.nt  falling  short  of  actual  starvation  pre- 
rrespond  to  the  acta  of  minor  violence 
vhich  your  state  protected  citizens  as 
as  against  murder." 

THE    RIGHT    TO    LIBERTY. 

3idering  the  second  great  right,  that  to 
tlie  right  not  only  to  live,  but  to  live  in 
indejjendence  of  one's  fellows,  owning 
e  common  social  obligations  resting  on 
-it  is  shown  that  while  the  monopoliza- 
ealtb  and  of  the  productive  machinery 


by  a  portion  of  the  people  was,  first  of  all,  a 
threat  to  the  lives  of  the  rest  of  the  community, 
nevertheless  the  main  practical  effect  of  the  sys- 
tem was  not  to  deprive  the  masses  of  life  out- 
right, but  to  force  them,  through  want,  to  buy 
their  lives  by  the  surrender  of  their  liberties. 
<  *  The  industrial  system  of  the  world  before  the 
great  Revolution  was  wholly  based  upon  the  com- 
pulsory servitude  of  the  mass  of  mankind  to  the 
possessing  class,  enforced  by  the  coercion  of  eco- 
nomic need."  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  liberty  so  long  as  by  tlie 
effect  of  the  inequalities  of  wealth  and  the  pri- 
vate control  of  the  means  of  production  the  op- 
portunity of  men  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence depended  on  the  will  of  other  men.  It  may  ^ 
be  in  place  here  to  observe  that  the  late  Francis 
A.  Walker,  in  discussing  the  statutory  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  labor,  stated  that  the  compulsion 
of  circumstance  in  depriving  men  of  their  lib- 
erty— as  in  allowing  them  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing only  under  conditions  imposed  by  others — 
was   as  absolute  as  that  of  physical  force. 

THE    SOCIAL    FUND    THE     DOMINANT    FACTOR    IN 
WEALTH    PKODTCTION. 

One  of  the  very  strongest  points  in  the  book  is 
the  clearness  with  which  the  <' social  fund  "is 
demonstrated  to  be  the  great  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  while  individual  exertion  is 
insignificant  by  comparison.  This  being  true,  it 
is  shown  that  an  equal  distribution  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  industry  is  the  only  possible  equitable 
basis,  for  the  reason  that  all  persons  have  equal 
title  in  the  social  fund  by  virtue  of  equal  mem- 
bership in  the  community,  to  which  the  fund 
necessarily  belongs.  Says  Dr.  Leete:  <*The 
main  factor  in  the  production  of  wealth  among 
civilized  men  is  the  social  organism,  the  ma- 
chinery of  associated  labor  and  exchange  by 
which  hundreds  of  millions  of  individuals  pro- 
vide the  demand  for  one  another's  product  and 
mutually  complement  one  another's  labors,  there- 
by making  the  productive  and  distributive  sys- 
tems of  a  nation  and  of  the  world  one  great 
machine.  .  .  .  The  element  in  the  total  in- 
dustrial product  which  is  due  to  the  social  organ- 
ism is  represented  by  the  difference  between  what 
one  man  produces  as  a  worker  in  connection  with 
the  social  organization  and  what  he  could  pro- 
duce in  a  condition  of  isolation.  "Working  in 
concert  with  his  fellows  by  aid  of  the  social  or- 
ganism he  and  they  produce  enough  to  support 
all  in  the  highest  luxury  and  refinement.  Toil- 
ing in  isolation,  human  experience  has  proved 
that  he  would  be  fortunate  if  he  could  at  the  ut- 
most produce  enough  to  keep  himself  alive.  It 
is  estimated,   I  believe,  that  the  average  daily 
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product  of  ft  worker  in  America  to-day  [A.D. 
2000]  is  Bome  fifty  dollars.  The  product  of  the 
same  man  working  in  isolation  would  probably  be 
highly  estimated  on  the  same  basis  of  calculation 
if  put  at  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  Now  tell  lue, 
Julian,  to  whom  bulougs  the  social  organism,  this 
vast  machinery  of  human  association,  which  en- 
hances some  two  hundredfold  the  product  of 
every  one's  labor?" 

It  is  agreed  that  it  can  belong  to  nothing  less 
than  society  collectively,  which  can  be  the  only 
heir  to  the  social  inheritance  of  intellect  and  dis- 
covery, and  it  is  society  collectively  which  fui- 
nishes  the  continuous  daily  concourse  by  which 
alone  that  inheritance  is  made  effective.  There- 
fore the  two- hundredfold  enhancement  of  the 
'value  of  every  one's  labor  which  is  owing  to  the 
social  organism  belongs  manifestly  to  society  col- 
lectively— to  the  general  fund.  It  is  further 
shown  that  until  the  social  fund  could  be  prop- 
erly protected  and  administered  by  a  public  or 
ganization  of  industry  it  must  needs  be  the  sub- 
ject of  universal  plunder  and  embezzlement. 
"The  social  machinery  was  seized  upon  by  ad- 
venturers and  made  a  means  of  enriching  them- 
selves by  collecting  tribute  from  the  people  to 
whom  it  belonged  and  whom  it  should  have  en- 
riched." 

TO    ALL    MEN    EQUALLY. 

The  argument  for  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
products  of  industry  is  thus  set  forth:  "  If  the 
modem  man,  by  aid  of  the  social  machinery,  can 
produce  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  product  where  he 
could  produce  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  dollar's 
worth  without  society,  then  forty-nine  dollars  and 
three-quarters  out  of  every  fifty  dollars  must  be 
credited  to  the  social  fund  to  be  equally  distrib- 
uted. The  industrial  efficiency  of  two  men  work, 
ing  without  society  might  have  differed  as  two 
to  one — that  is,  while  one  man  was  able  to  pro- 
duce a  full  quarter  dollar's  wortli  of  work  a  day. 
the  other  could  produce  only  twelve  and  a  half 
cents'  worth.  This  was  a  very  great  difference 
under  those  circumstances,  but  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  is  so  slight  a  jiroportion  of  fifty  dollars  as 
not  to  be  worth  mentioning.  That  is  to  say,  the 
difference  in  individual  endowments  between  the 
two  men  would  remain  the  same,  but  that  differ. 
ence  would  be  reduced  to  relative  unimportance 
by  the  prodigious  equal  addition  made  to  tlm 
product  of  both  alike  by  the  social  organism." 

The  idea  of  the  social  fund  makes  comprehen- 
sible the  completeness  with  which  the  new  order 
has  outgrown  the  wages  notion;  those  living  un- 
der it  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  social  capital, 
rather  than  their  day-to-day  specific  exertions,  as 
the  mftin  source  of  their  wealth.     It  is  shown 


that  everybody  is  entitled  not  only  to 
product — the  ideal  of  the  old  economists 
vastly  more;  namely,  to  his  share  of  the 
of  the  social  organism,  in  addition  to  his 
product,  but  not  on  the  old  grab-as-] 
plan,  by  which  some  made  themselves 
aires  and  others  were  left  beggars,  but  i 
terms  with  all  lils  fellow  capitaJists. 

HIIOPEKTY    !S    ME.S-. 

An  interesting  episode  is  that  where  I 
ily  is  shown  by  Julian  the  things  in  i. 
where  he  slept  his  long  sleep;  the  "  evid 
value"  treasured  in  the  safe,  which  ha 
him  a  millionaire  in  the  nineteenth  ceotu 
the  light  of  the  new  order  these  are  chara 
as  being,  while  purporting  to  be  certifi 
property  in  things,  really  certificates  of  o« 
of  men,  deriving  their  whole  value  from  t 
attached  to  the  things  by  the  constraint  o 
necessities.  It  was  declared  to  be  the  las' 
ment  of  indignity  put  upon  human  naturi 
economic  system  of  the  old  order  that 
pelled  men  to  seek  the  sale  of  themselves, 
hireling  couM  mn  scorn  the  bonds  he 
The  abjectncss  of  his  position  was  not 
pliysical,  but  mental.  Jn  selling  himself 
necessarily  sold  his  independence  of  mil 
Labor  for  others  in  the  name 
and  kindness,  and  labor  with  others  for 
mon  end  in  which  all  are  mutually  inti 
and  labor  for  its  own  joy  are  alike  honors 
the  hiring  out  of  our  faculties  to  the  self! 
of  others,  which  was  the  form  labor  gi 
took  in  your  d;iy,  is  unworthy  of  huir 
ture. " 

A    FX  OF  IT- SYSTEM    PARABLE. 

There  is  a  powerful  chapter  devoted  t( 
Parable  of  the  Water  Tank,"  concisely  d( 
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the  working  of  the  profit- system.     It  is  the  story 
of  a  certain  very  dry  land,  the  people  whereof 
were  in  sore  need  of  water.     Certain  men,  more 
crafty  and  diligent  than  the  rest,   managed  to 
gather  stores  of  w^ater  where  others  could  find 
none,    and   these   men   were    called   capitalists. 
They  would  not  -give  the  people  water  except 
they  became  their  servants,  working  for  them  on 
these  terms:    <*  For  every  bucket  that  ye  bring  to 
QBy  that  we  may  pour  into  the  tank,  which  is  the 
Market,  behold!   we  will  give  you  a  penny;  but 
for  every  bucket  that  we  shall  draw  forth  to  give 
unto  you  that  ye  may  drink  of  it,  ye  and  your 
wives  and  your  children,  ye  shall  give  to  us  two 
pennies,  and  the  difference  shall  be  our  profit, 
seeing  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  profit  we  would 
not  do  this  thing  for  you,  but  ye  should  all  per- 
ish."    The   result  was   that,    after  a  while,  the 
tank  overflowed,  seeing  that  for  every  bucket  the 
people  poured  in  they  received  only  so  much  as 
would  buy  again  half  a  bucket.     Receiving  no 
more  the  pennies  of  the  capitalists,   they  could 
buy  no  more  water;  this  made  *<  dull  times  "  and 
finally  a  *<  crisis."     The  capitalists  called  in  the 
soothsayers,    and   some   called   it  <  *  overproduc- 
tion" and  some  called  it  *'glut,"  and  some  said 
it  was  by  reason  of  spots  on  the  sun,  and  yet  oth- 
ers said  it  was  because  of  ''  lack  of  confidence." 
The  capitalists  then  sent  them  to  the  people,  and 
to  them  the  soothsayers  expounded  the  mystery 
of  overproduction,   and    how  it  was   that   they 
must  needs  perish  of  thirst  because  there  was 
overmuch  water,   and  how  there   could  not  be 
enough  because  there  was  too  much.     The  peo- 
ple reviled  them  and  asked,  ''  Will  ye  mock  us  ? 
Doth  plenty  breed  famine  ?     Doth  nothing  come 
out  of  much  ?  "     Finally  the  capitalists  wasted 
the  water  for  their  own  pleasure,  making  foun- 
tains and  fish-ponds,  and  bathing  tlierein.     This 
ended  ths  crisis,  and  the  people  were  employed 
once  more.     But  the  same  things  happened  again 
and  again.     Finally  a  class  of  men  called  agita- 
tors arose  among  the  people  and  told  them  that 
they  had  no  need  at  all  of  the  capitalists,  coun- 
seling them:    **Do  ye  for  yourselves  that  which 
is  done  by  the  capitalists — namely,  the  ordering 
of  your  labor,  and  the  marshaling  of  your  bands, 
and  the  dividing  of  your  tasks.     So  shall  ye  have 
no  need  at  all  of  the  capitalists  and  no  more  yield 
to  them  any  profit,  but  all  the  fruit  of  your  labor 
shall  ye  share  as  brethren,  every  one  having  the 
same;   and  so  shall  the  tank  never  overflow  until 
every  man  is  full,  and  would  not  w^ag  the  tongue 
for    more,    and    afterward    shall    ye    with    the 
overflow  make  pleasant  fountains  and  fish-ponds 
to  delight  yourselves  withal  even  as  did  the  cap- 
italists; but  these  shall  be  for  the  delight  of  all." 
At  last  the  people  did  as  they  were  told.      *  <  And 


there  was  no  more  any  thirst  in  that  land,  neither 
any  that  was  ahungered,  nor  naked,  nor  cold,  nor 
in  any  manner  of  want;  and  every  man  said  unto 
his  fellow,  *  My  brother,'  and  every  woman  said 
unto  her  companion,  *  My  sister, '  for  so  they 
were  with  one  another  as  brethren  and  sisters 
which  do  dwell  together  in  unity.  And  the 
blessing  of  God  rest(Kl  on  that  land  forever." 

UNIVERSAL    CULTURE. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  new 
order  is  the  establishment  of  universal  culture. 
Vast  as  is  the  leisure  of  the  new  system,  the  time 
reserved  for  the  higher  uses  of  life,  it  is  declared 
to  be  of  little  value  for  intellectual  culture  but 
for  a  condition  commanded  by  almost  none  under 
the  old  order:  '^  The  moral  atmosphere  of  seren- 
ity resulting  from  an  absolute  freedom  of  mind 
from  disturbing  anxieties  and  carking  cares  con- 
cerning our  material  welfare  or  that  of  those 
dear  to  us.  Our  economic  system  puts  us  in  a 
position  where  we  can  follow  Christ's  maxim,  so 
impossible  for  you,  to  '  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.'"  Under  the  old  order  the  average 
college  man  had  to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  the 
material  means  of  existence.  Failure  or  success 
made  little  difference  as  to  the  effect  to  stunt  and 
wither  his  intellectual  life.  '  *  He  had  no  time 
and  could  command  no  thought  for  anything 
else.  If  he  failed,  or  barely  avoided  failure, 
perpetual  anxiety  ate  out  his  heart;  and  if  he 
succeeded,  his  success  usually  made  him  a  grosser 
and  more  hopelessly  self-satisfied  materialist  than 
if  he  had  failed.  There  was  no  hope  for  his 
mind  or  soul  either  way.  If  at  the  end  of  his 
life  his  efforts  had  won  him  a  little  breathing 
space  it  could  be  of  no  high  use  to  him,  for  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  parts  had  become  atro- 
phied from  disuse,  and  were  no  longer  capable 
of  responding  to  opportunity." 
.  The  great  Revolution  was  therefore  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  second  creation  of  man,  ' '  inasmuch  as 
it  added  the  conditions  of  an  adequate  mind  and 
soul  *  life  to  the  bare  physical  existence  under 
more  or  less  agreeable  conditions,  which  was 
about  all  the  life  the  most  of  human  beings,  rich 
or  poor,  had  up  to  that  time  known."  Under 
the  new  order  the  youth  going  forth  into  the 
world  finds  it  a  practice  school  for  all  the  moral- 
ities. <  <  Youth  was  as  noble  in  your  day  as  now, 
and  dreamed  the  same  great  dreams  of  life's  pos- 
sibilities," said  Dr.  Leete.  ''But  when  the 
young  man  went  forth  into  the  world  of  practical 
life  it  was  to  find  his  dreams  mocked  and  his 
ideals  derided  at  every  turn.  He  found  himself 
compelled,  whether  he  would  or  not,  to  take  part 
in  a  fight  for  life,  in  which  the  first  condition  of 
success  was  to  put  his  ethics  on  the  shelf  and  cut 
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tjhe  acquaintance  of  his  conscience.  You  had 
various  terms  with  which  to  describe  the  process 
whereby  the  young  man,  reluctantly  laying  aside 
his  ideals,  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  sordid 
struggle.  You  described  it  as  a  '  learning  to 
take  the  world  as  it  is,'  <  getting  over  romantic 
notions,'  *  becoming  practical, '  and  all  that.  In 
fact,  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  de- 
bauching of  a  soul." 

RELIGION    UNDER    THE    NEW    ORDER. 

Mr.  Bellamy's  ideas  as  to  the  religious  condi- 
tions of  the  new  order  are  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  dogmatically  materialistic  attitude  of  the 
ruling  socialistic  doctrine  in  Continental  Europe. 
Mr.  Barton  tells  Julian  that  the  direction  in  which 
the  progress  of  the  race  has  tended  most  to  in- 
crease human  happiness  has  been  in  the  science 
of  the  soul  and  its  relation  to  the  Eternal  and 
the  Infinite:  *'This  progress  has  been  the  result 
not  merely  of  a  more  rational  conception  of  the 
subject  and  complete  intellectual  freedom  in  its 
study,  but  largely  also  of  social  conditions  which 
have  set  us  almost  wholly  free  from  material  en- 
grossments. .  .  .  You  will  observe,  as  you 
come  to  know  more  of  our  literature,  that  one 
respect  in  which  it  differs  from  yours  is  the  total 
lack  of  the  tragic  note.  This  has  very  naturally 
followed  from  a  conception  of  our  real  life  as 
having  an  inaccessible  security,  <  hid  in  God, '  as 
Paul  said,  whereby  the  accidents  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  personality  are  reduced  to  relative  triv- 
iality. .  .  .  The  religion  of  Christ,  depend- 
ing as  it  did  upon  the  experience  and  intuitions 
of  the  unselfish  enthusiasms,  could  not  possibly 
be  accepted  or  understood  generally  by  a  world 
which  tolerated  a  social  system  based  upon  fra- 
tricidal struggle  as  the  condition  of  existence." 

THE    NEW    PATRIOTISM. 

We  are  told  that  under  the  old  order  too  often 
what  was  called  love  of  country  might  better 
have  been  described  as  hate  and  jealousy  of  other 
countries.  But  under  the  new,  patriotism  is  no 
longer  a  martial  sentiment  and  is  quite  without 
warlike  associations.  **As  the  flag  has  lost  its 
former  significance  as  an  emblem  of  outward  defi- 
ance, it  has  gained  a  new  meaning  as  the  supreme 
symbol  of  internal  concord  and  mutuality;  it  has 
become  the  visible  sign  of  the  social  solidarity 
in  which  the  welfare  of  all  is  equally  and  impreg- 
nably  secured." 

MANIFOLD  CHANGES. 

The  manifold  changes  that  a  radical  transfor- 
mation in  industrial  and  social  conditions  would 
bring  naturally  present  a  fascinating   field   for 


speculation.  There  are  instanced  many  of  these 
for  the  reader's  edification.  Science  and  inven- 
tion, freed  from  the  trammels  of  capitalism,  have 
received  a  tremendous  impetus  and  their  achieve- 
ments are  marvelous.  The  tyranny  of  fashion 
has  been  overthrown;  sanitation  and  medical 
science  have  made  wonderful  strides;  great  cities 
have  been  eliminated  and  population  is  more 
evenly  diffused  over  the  land;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  a  general  reforesting,  na- 
ture has  everywhere  been  made  beautiful  and  the 
entire  land  has  been  made  into  one  vast  park. 

The  book  is  so  full  of  ideas,  so  replete  witli 
suggestive  aspects,  so  rich  in  quotable  parts  as  to 
form  an  arsenal  of  argument  for  apostles  of  the 
new  democracy.  Many  important  points  must 
go  untouched  in  an  article  like  this,  and  the  re- 
viewer can  only  mention  tlie  account  of  the  great 
Revolution,  its  development  and  progress;  of 
the  transition  period;  and  of  **The  Book  of  the- 
Blind,"  in  which  the  various  objections  to  the 
scheme  of  the  new  order  are  summed  up.  As 
with  **  Looking  Backward,"  the  humane  and 
thoughtful  reader  will  lay  down  *<  Equality  "  and 
regard  the  world  about  liim  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  that  with  which  the  child  of  the  tenement 
returns  from  his  '^Country  Week"  to  the  foul 
smells,  the  discordant  noises,  the  incessant  strife 
of  the  wonted  environment. 

Immense  changes  are  undoubtedly  in  store  for 
the  coining  century.  The  industrial  transforma- 
tions of  the  world  for  the  past  hundred  years 
seem  to  assure  for  the  next  hundred  a  mutation 
in  social  conditions  commensurately  radical 
Much  of  this  must  transcend  forecasting.  But 
the  tendency  is  undoubtedly  toward  human  unity, 
social  solidarity.  It  is  strongly  indicated  that 
Science  will  more  and  more  make  social  evolution 
a  voluntary,  self- directing  process  on  the  part  of 
man. 

Two  straws,  significant  of  the  prevailing  wind, 
may  here  be  mentioned.  Not  long  ago  I  read  an 
article  written  by  an  eminent  professional  man, 
one  of  the  foremost  in  his  calling,  devoted  to  a 
careful  examination  of  the  basis  of  property 
rights,,  showing  that  the  tenure  of  property  rested 
solely  on  convention,  and  that  it  was  this  alone 
that  prevented  it  from  being  robbery.  The 
writer's  name  was  withheld  for  fear  of  persecu- 
tion and  loss  of  livelihood. 

In  the  latest  number  of  a  great  American  mag- 
azine there  was  a  review  of  the  evolution  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  past  century,  written  by  a  well- 
known  college  professor.  It  closed  with  a  pre- 
diction that  the  democracy  of  the  coming  century 
would  stand  for  << economic  equality" — Mr.  Bel- 
lamy's phrase,  I  believe. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  THE  NATION. 

IN  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  Professor 
Wood  row  Wilson  has  a  thoughtful  paper 
which  patriotic  Americans  would  do  well  to  read 
on  the  anniversary  of  our  national  independence. 

Professor  Wilson's  theme  is  <*The  Making  of 
the  Nation,"  and  his  first  endeavor  is  to  show  us 
just  what  stage  has  been  reached  in  the  national 
development.  The  danger  of  civil  war  in  the 
future  he  puts  aside  as  incredible.  The  gradual 
evolution  from  sectional  conditions  to  homogeneity 
he  describes  as  follows  : 

'  *  Slavery  being  removed,  the  South  is  now 
joined  with  the  *  West, '  joined  with  it  in  a  stage 
of  development,  as  a  region  chiefly  agricultural, 
without  diversified  industries,  without  a  multifa- 
rious trade,  without  those  subtle  extended  nerves 
which  come  with  all-around  economic  develop- 
ment, and  which  make  men  keenly  sensible  of 
the  interests  that  link  the  world  together,  as  it 
were  into  a  single  community.  But  these  are 
lines  of  difference  which  will  be  effaced  by  mere 
growth,  which  time  will  calmly  ignore.  They 
make  no  boundaries  for  armies  to  cross.  Tide- 
water Virginia  was  thus  separated  once  from  her 
own  population  within  the  Alleghany  valleys — 
held  two  jealous  sections  within  her  own  limits. 
Massachusetts  once  knew  the  sharp  divergences 
of  interest  and  design  which  separated  the  coast 
settlements  upon  the  bay  from  the  restless  pio- 
neers  who  had  taken  up  the  free  lands  of  her  own 
western  counties.  North  Carolina  was  once  a 
comfortable  and  indifferent  <  East '  to  the  uneasy 
'  West '  that  was  to  become  Tennessee.  Virginia 
once  seemed  old  and  effete  to  Kentucky.  The 
'  great  West '  once  lay  upon  the  Ohio,  but  has 
since  disappeared  there,  overlaid  by  the  changes 
which  have  carried  the  conditions  of  the  '  East ' 
to  the  Great  Lakes  and  beyond.  There  has  never 
yet  been  a  time  in  our  history  when  we  were 
without  an  '  East '  and  a  *  West, '  but  the  novel 
(lay  when  we  shall  be  without  them  is  now  in 
sight.  As  the  country  grows  it  will  inevitably 
grow  homogeneous.  Population  will  not  hence- 
forth  spread,  but  compact;  for  there  is  no  new 
land  between  the  seas  where  the  '  West '  can  find 
another  lodgment.  The  conditions  which  pre- 
vail  in  the  ever-widening  '  East '  will  sooner  or 
later  cover  the  continent,  and  we  shall  at  last  be 
one  people.  The  process  will  not  be  a  short  one. 
It  will  doubtless  run  through  many  generations 
and  involve  many  a  critical  question  of  states- 
manship.  But  it  cannot  be  stayed,  and  its  work- 
ing out  will  bring  the  nation  to  its  final  character 
and  r6le  in  the  world." 
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*  *  It  is  to  this  point  we  have  come  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  nation.  The  old  sort  of  growth  is  at 
an  end — the  growth  by  mere  expansion.  We 
have  now  to  look  more  closely  to  internal  condi- 
tions, and  study  the  means  by  which  a  various 
people  is  to  be  bound  together  in  a  single  inter- 
est. Many  differences  will  pass  away  of  them- 
selves. East  and  West  will  come  together  by  a 
slow  approach,  as  capital  accumulates  where  now 
it  is  only  borrowed,  as  industrial  development 
makes  its  way  westward  in  a  new  variety,  as  life 
gets  its  final  elaboration  and  detail  throughout  all 
the  great  spaces  of  the  continent,  until  all  the 
scattered  parts  of  the  nation  are  drawn  into  real 
community  of  interest.  Even  the  race  problem 
of  the  South  will  no  doubt  work  itself  out  in  the 
slowness  of  time,  as  blacks  and  whites  pass  from 
generation  to  generation,  gaining  with  each  re- 
move from  the  memories  of  the  war  a  surer  self- 
possession,  an  easier  view  of  the  division  of  labor 
and  of  social  function  to  be  arranged  between 
them.  Time  is  the  only  legislator  in  such  a  mat- 
ter. But  not  everything  can  be  left  to  drift  and 
slow  accommodation.  The  nation  whlcii  has 
grown  to  the  proportions  almost  of  the  continent 
within  the  century  lies  under  our  eyes,  unfin- 
ished, unharmonized,  waiting  still  to  have  its 
parts  adjusted,  lacking  its  last  lesson  in  the  ways 
of  peace  and  concert.  It  required  statesmanship 
of  no  mean  sort  to  bring  us  to  our  present  growth 
and  lusty  strength.  It  will  require  leadership  of 
a  much  higher  order  to  teach  us  the  triumphs  of 
co-operation,  the  self-possession  and  calm  choices 
of  maturity." 

OUR    NEED    OF    LEADERSHIP. 

No  one  has  studied  more  carefully  than  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  the  defects  in  our  governmental 
machinery,  chief  among  which  he  regards  the 
lack  of  responsible  leadership.  *  <  The  President 
can  lead  only  as  he  can  command  the  ear  of  both 
Congress  and  the  country — only  as  any  other  in- 
dividual might  who  could  secure  a  like  general 
hearing  and  acquiescence.  Policy  must  come 
always  from  the  deliberations  of  the  House  com- 
mittees, the  debates,  both  secret  and  open,  of  the 
Senate,  the  compromises  of  committee  conference 
between  the  Houses;  no  one  man,  no  group  of 
men,  leading;  no  man,  no  group  of  men,  respon- 
sible for  the  outcome.  Unquestionably  we  be- 
lieve in  a  guardian  destiny!  No  other  race  could 
have  accomplished  so  much  with  such  a  system; 
no  other  race  would  have  dared  risk  such  an  ex- 
periment.    We  shall  work  out  a  remedy,  far 
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work  it  out  we  must.  We  must  find  or  make, 
somewhere  in  our  system,  a  group  of  men  to  lead 
us,  who  represent  the  nation  in  the  origin  and 
responsibility  of  their  power;  wlio  shall  draw  the 
executive,  which  makes  clioice  of  foreign  policy 
and  upon  whose  ability  and  good  faith  the  hon- 
orable execution  of  the  laws  depends,  into  cordial 
co-operation  with  the  legislature,  which,  under 
whatever  form  of  government,  must  sanction  law 
and  policy." 

MR.  HOWELLS  AS  AN  OPTIMIST. 

ALL  those  reviewers  who  have  cavilled  at  the 
*  *  persistent  pessimism  "  in  Mr.  Howells' 
later  work,  particularly  in  his  essays,  should  be 
confronted  with  his  able  and  telling  article  in  the 
July  IIarper\9.  ''The  Modern  American  Mood " 
Mr.  Howells  calls  his  masterly  analysis  of  our 
attitude  toward  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  He  shows  how  the  results  of  the  civil 
wai  and  the  sudden  upspringing  of  our  gigantic 
commercial  interests  combined  to  make  us  believe 
until  comparatively  recently  that  *  <  all  that  was 
ours  was  good  ;  if  not  apparently  good,  then 
really  good." 

*'  It  is  easy  to  say  how  our  vainglory  began, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  how  it  began  to  van- 
ish, or  why.  But  whatever  Europe  may  think 
to  the  contrary,  we  are  now  really  a  modest 
people.  The  national  attitude  is  self -critical,  and 
if  the  standards  by  which  we  try  ourselves  are  not 
those  of  Europe,  but  are  largely  derived  from 
within  ourselves,  thev  are  none  the  less  severe 
and  none  the  less  just." 

**  In  fact,  our  present  danger  is  not  that  we 
shall  praise  ourselves  too  much,  but  that  we  shall 
accuse  ourselves  too  much,  and  ])lame  ourselves 
for  effects  from  conditions  tliat  are  the  conditions 
of  the  whole  world.  Hut  if  this  is  better  than  to 
rest  content  with  our  conditions  because  they 
seem  to  be  ours  alone,  if  it  is  sometimes  a  good 
thing  to  recognize  that  we  are  socially  and 
economically  sick,  it  is  also  a  good  thing  to  know 
that  we  have  in  our  own  political  system  the 
power  of  recuperation  against  the  universal  dis- 
order." 

*  *  No  one  really  doubts  tlu^  a<lequacy  of  the 
republic  to  any  imaginable  emergency  :  or  if 
there  is  here  and  there  one  whose  lieart  misgives 
him,  he  has  nothing  to  suggest  in  place  of  it. 
In  a  completer  sense  than  w^e  always  realize,  it  is 
the  republic  or  nothing  for  us.  In  the  same 
completer  sense,  there  is  no  past  for  us ;  there  is 
only  a  future.  Something  tliat  is  still  untried 
may  serve  our  turn,  but  nothing  that  has  been 
tried  and  failed  will  serve  our  turn." 

* '  "We  may  not  think  the  republic  is  the  best 
thing  that  can  ever  be,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  the 


best  we  can  have  for  the  present,  and  that 
anything  better  nmst  be  something  more  rather 
than  something  less  of  it." 

*<  It  is  in  no  overweening  mood  of  optimism 
that  we  tnist  the  republic  to  save  itself.  There 
are  almost  as  few  mere  optimists  as  mere  pessi- 
mists among  us.  Question  those  who  seem  to  be 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  vou  find  that  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  thev  have  the  same  doubts, 
the  same  hop(*s.  The  blandest  optimist  does  not 
deny  that  there  are  a  good  many  screws  loose  ; 
the  bleakest  pessimist  does  not  affirm  that  there 
is  no  means  within  our  democracy  of  tightening 
them  again,  or  that  there  is  any  means  outside  of 
democracy." 

' '  We  trust  the  republic  with  itself  ;  that  is, 
we  trust  one  another,  and  we  trust  one  another 
the  most  implicitly  when  we  affirm  the  most 
clamorously,  one  half  of  us,  that  the  other  half 
is  plunging  the  whole  of  us  in  irreparable  ruin. 
That  is  merely  our  way  of  calling  all  to  the  duty 
we  owe  to  each.  It  is  not  a  very  dignified  way, 
but  the  entire  nation  is  in  the  joke,  and  it  is  not 
so  mischievous  as  it  might  seem.  By  and  by, 
probably,  we  shall  change  it.  We  should  cer- 
tainly change  it  in  the  presence  of  any  vital  dan- 
ger ;  for  one  reason,  because  we  should  then  be 
all  of  one  mind,  in  devotion  to  the  republic. " 

It  is  a  very  clear  and  vigorous  note  that  Mr. 
Howells  strikes  in  the  following  : 

* '  On  the  threshold  of  a  new  century,  the 
portal  of  the  future,  we  see  more  clearly  than 
ever  that  America  is  the  home  of  work,  of  en- 
deavor, of  the  busy  effort  in  which  man  loses  the 
heavy  sense  of  self  as  he  can  in  no  pleasure,  and 
tastes  the  happiness  of  doing  something,  making 
something,  creating  something.  Our  problem  is 
how  to  keep  the  chance  of  this  free  to  all  ;  how 
to  find  work  for  all  ;  how  to  render  drones  im- 
possible, either  rich  drones  or  poor  drones,  volun- 
tary or  involuntary." 

'*THE  SMALLEST  REPUBLIC  IN  THE  WORLD.** 

READERS  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  re- 
member an  article  in  our  May  number  of 
last  year  on  the  George  Junior  Republic,  near 
Elmira,  X.  Y.  Miss  Mary  (jay  Humphreys  has 
contributed  to  tlie  Julv  McClures  rti  account  of  a 
week  she  spent  in  investigating  the  workings  of 
Mr.  George's  novel  sociological  experiment.  On 
a  farm  of  forty-eight  acres  some  two  hundred 
boys  and  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to 
seventeen  years,  and  pledged  to  remain  at  least 
seventy  days — about  forty  stay  all  winter — con- 
duct a  complete  government  of  their  own,  mod- 
eled closely  upon  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  principal  features  of  the  government  are  the 
following : 
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^'Legislative. — A  congress  of  two  branches — 
senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  mem- 
bers are  elected  by  popular  vote;  senators  for 
two  weeks,  representatives  for  one. 

'^  Judiciary. — There  are  civil  and  criminal 
courts,  presided  over  by  judges  appointed  by  the 
president.  Every  citizen  charged  with  crime  is 
entitled  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  Im. 
pnsonment  and  fines  are  the  penalties  for  crime. 

"  Police. — A  permanent  force  is  maintained, 
chosen  from  the  citizens  by  competitive  examina- 
tion. 

''Finances. — The  republic  lays  taxes,  like  any 
other  government,  and  maintains  a  bank  and  a 
monetary  system  of  its  own.  It  also  derives  an 
income  from  its  tariff  and  the  sale  of  licenses 
and  passes,  or  permits  to  go  outside  of  the 
grounds  at  will.  The  coin  of  the  government  is 
circular  pieces  of  tin,  stamped  *  George  Junior 
Republic,'  and  issued  in  denominations  of  from 
one  dollar  down.  In  this  coin  most  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  is  transacted ;  but  the  coin  is 
ultimately  redeemed  by  the  government  in  pota- 
toes and  clothes,  which  the  citizen  is  expected  to 
send  home.  The  bank  receives  on  deposit  the 
savings  of  the  citizens,  makes  loans,  and  pays 
^ages  for  government  work." 

"All  the  citizens  are  encouraged  to  be  work- 
^rs,  but  idleness  is  not  punished.     Non-producers 
find  themselves  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  their 
moneyless   condition   soon   brings   them    to  the 
pauper's  table,  at  which  only  the  plainest  fare  is 
dispensed.     The  paupers  are  compelled  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work  for  meals  and  lodging. 
All  the  citizens  who  work  at  all  receive  good 
wages — the  skilled  laborers  ninety  cents  a  day, 
the  unskilled  fifty  cents,  and  the  middle  class 
seventy  cents.      It  should  be  explained  that  all 
the  workers,  boys  and  girls,    are  thus  graded. 
The  boys  have  tlieir  regular  occupations — farm 
iabor,  landscape  gardening,  and  carpentering.     A 
number  are  in  the  government  employ;  there  are 
two  lawytjrs,  admitted  after  examination  to  the 
bar.     Others  are  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers,  or 
engage  in  trade  on  their  account.     The  girls  em- 
ploy themselves   at   sewing,    millinery,   laundry 
Work  and  cooking.      Only  half  the  day  is  given 
to  work;   the  remaining  hours  in  summer  are 
free  for  recreation." 

CURRENCY. 

**The  money  graciously  corresponds  to  our 
own  currency — dollars,  half-dollars,  quarters, 
<iime8  and  pennies;  looks  like  it — with  a  differ- 
ence that  secures  it  against  any  charge  of  counter- 
feiting by  the  greater  nation,  and  jingles 
pleasantly  in  the  pocket.  It  passes  into  the  hands 
of  the  <;itizen8  from  the  government  treasury  but 


in  one  way — ^by  work.  This  is  not  necessarily 
manual  labor.  There  are  oflScial  positions  with 
salaries  attached.  Such  are  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  the  judges  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
courts,  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  the 
chief  of  police  and  his  staff,  the  warden  of  the 
prison.  The  judges  are  the  best  paid,  receiving 
one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  day,  and  legislators 
getting  one  dollar  and  ten  cents,  and  the  police 
ninety  cents,  the  same  price  that  is  paid  to  skilled 
carpenters.  In  general  wages  there  are  three 
grades.  The  foreman  on  the  farm  and  the 
section  boss  of  a  street-cleaning  gang  get  fifteen 
cents  an  hour,  while  the  men  only  receive  eight 
and  ten  cents  an  hour,  as  their  abilities  warrant. 
The  same  prices  rule  in  the  millinery  and  dress- 
making departments,  where  doll  dresses  and  hats 
are  made  for  sale  when  no  citizen  requires  a 
bonnet;  and  in  the  cooking  school,  where  nice 
work  is  done  for  the  capitol  table. 

HOTEL- KEEPING. 

'  *  The  chief  business  is  keeping  hotel.  The 
contracts  for  this,  as  we  said,  are  sold  by  the 
government  every  Saturday  evening.  The  Wal- 
dorf is  the  swell  hotel  of  the  place.  Only 
capitalists  and  high  officials  can  pay  four  dollars 
a  day  for  lodgings.  The  Waldorf  is  over  the 
post-office  and  bank.  It  has  a  sitting-room  under 
the  ridge  pole,  and  bedrooms  on  each  side,  where 
each  lodger  has  his  own  tin  wash-basin.  Not 
every  one  can  realize  what  a  degree  of  luxury 
this  implies.  Dover,  to  be  sure,  has  an  office  in 
the  court-house,  which  is  also  his  bedroom.  But 
Dover,  as  every  citizen  remarks,  has  '  money  to 
burn. '  The  Hotel  Elmira,  the  girls'  dormitory, 
is  a  loft  over  the  cooking  and  millinery  girls' 
parlor,  and  is  naturally  valuable  property.  The 
other  hotels  are  but  long  shelter  tents,  covering 
two  rows  of  wire- bottomed  cots,  where  beds  are 
from  ten  to  twenty  cents  a  night.  The  conces- 
sions vary  according  to  the  accommodations,  but 
each  is  an  active  and  profitable  business  accord- 
ingly as  it  is  managed.  Ethel  Moore,  who  con- 
ducted the  Hotel  Elmira  during  the  crisis,  lost 
money.  She  exhibited  a  collection  of  promissory 
notes  from  out  of  a  heterogeneous  pocket. 

' '  '  I  can't  ever  collect  them  without  going  to 
law,'  she  said.  '  Neither  Dover  nor  Smith  will 
look  at  a  case  for  less  than  ten  dollars.'  " 

* '  The  police  force  enjoys  the  same  authority 
and  conspicuousness  that  it  does  in  larger  com- 
munities. The  details  are  posted  at  six  o'clock, 
relieved  at  noon,  and  again  at  night,  with  or- 
derly precision." 

Penal  offenses  have  become  rare,  though  dur- 
ing the  first  year  they  were  as  common  as  else- 
where. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  UFE  AT  YALE. 

IN  the  series  of  college  articles  now  running  in 
Scrihner's  Mr.  Henry  E.  Rowland  contributes 
the  paper  on  Yale.  Life  tliere  in  the  last  century 
was  somewhat  different  from  its  modern  develop- 
ment: 

* '  The  disciplinary  spirit  of  the  times  is  illus- 
trated in  the  laws  governing  the  servitude  of 
freshmen;  they  were  forbidden  to  wear  hats  in 
the  president's  or  professors'  door-yards,  or  with- 
in ten  rods  of  the  president,  eight  rods  of  a  pro- 
fessor, or  five  of  a  tutor.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  run  in  the  college  yard,  or  up  or  down  stairs, 
or  call  to  any  one  through  a  college  window. 
Seniors  could  regulate  their  conduct  in  every 
particular.  *  Every  freshman  is  obliged  to  do 
any  particular  errand  or  message  required  of 
him  by  any  one  in  an  upper  class,  which,  if  he 
shall  refuse  to  do,  he  shall  be  punished.'  They 
could  not  appear  unless  completely  dressed,  nor 
could  they  play  with  members  of  another  class 
without  being  asked.  Fines  and  penalties  for 
misdemeanors  ran  from  a  halfpenny  up  to  three 
shillings,  and  sophomores  and  freshmen  had  their 
ears  boxed  before  the  assembled  college  by  the 
president  or  a  member  of  the  faculty  for  an  in- 
fraction of  discipline.  All  classes  learned  humil- 
ity from  the  conclusion  of  the  college  prayer: 
'  May  we  perform  faithfully  our  duties  to  our 
superiors,  our  equals  and  inferiors.'  " 

<  <  The  refinement  of  modern  days  was  possibly 
somewhat  undeveloped.  In  the  history  of  Con- 
necticut, published  anonymously  in  London,  in 
1781,  we  are  told: 

*'  'Yale  College  is  built  with  wood  and  painted 
a  sky  color;  it  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
long  and  three  stories  high  besides  the  garrets. 
It  is  the  first  of  American  colleges.  Its  students 
have  no  polite  accomplishments.  It  is  always 
painfully  apparent  that  they  have  been  educated 
in  Connecticut.'  " 

Subsequently  came  a  period  of  a  different  sort 
of  oppression: 

*  *  For  a  short  period,  a  sort  of  dark  ages  in 
the  fifties,  fate  and  the  faculty  saw  fit  to  insti- 
tute a  system  of  intellectual  torture,  a  revival  of 
the  peine  forte  et  dure,  which  laid  tlie  crushing 
weight  of  analytical  geometry,  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  the  influence  of  the  Greek  ac- 
cent and  Butler's  ponderous  ^Analogy '  upon  a 
helpless  college.  Biennial  examinations  were 
imposed  upon  sophomores  and  seniors,  and  cov- 
ered the  entire  work  of  the  two  preceding  years; 
an  unearned  tribute  to  the  mental  powers  of 
boys  of  eighteen.  Into  some  minds  the  rills  of 
learning  never  ran ;  and  even  from  the  diligent 
much  must  have  escaped,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the 
faculty  they  should  have  been  reservoirs  brim- 


ming with  learning,  to  be  drawn  upon  at  will 
Succeeding  generations  know  not  the  nightmare 
of  that  time.     Annuals  and  later- term  examina 
tions  took  their  place,    but  their  memory  still 
haunts  the  corners  of  the  campus  in  the  refrain: 

*'  *No  more  for  us  yon  tuneful  bell  shall  ring  to  morn- 
ing prayers; 
No  more  to  long  biennials  we'll  mount  yon  attic  stairs; 
Examinations  are  all  past:  alumnuse«  you  know, 
We'll  swell  the  praises  loud  and  long  of  Alma  Mater,  0."* 

COLLEGE    ATHLETICS. 

The  modern  era  is  of  course  the  athletic  stage, 
and  Judge  Rowland  presents  some  good  points 
on  the  subject  of  the  unappreciated  workers  for 
their  college's  supremacy  : 

' '  The   public  which  cheers  the  skill  or  mar- 
velous concert  of    an  eleven  knows  nothing  of 
the  process  out  of  which  it  has  come,  tried  as  by 
fire,   the  real  effort  of  the  college  as  a  whole; 
knows   nothing  of  the  longing  of  the   man  on 
the    side  lines    who    has  given     his    best    toil 
for   three   months,   perhaps  for  as  many  years, 
and  finds  his  only  reward  in  carrying  his  rival's 
sweater  during  the  great  game.     The  little  band 
of  substitutes   who   make   up  the  second  eleven 
and    who   are   driven    back    day   after   day  in 
practice,     doggedly    resisting     every    inch     of 
trampled   ground,    receive   no   paeans   from   the 
thousands  at  Manhattan  Field  or  Springfield.     Is 
one  of  them  hurt  in  practice — '  Ah,  yes,  hard 
luck,  but  he  couldn't  have  made  the  team  any- 
how ;  '  and  perhaps  not  the  least  of  trials  is  the 
indifferent    encouragement    of    a   coach,    when 
blame  would  imply  potentiality  worth  disciplin- 
ing.    The  college,  which  stands  about  under  the 
cold  November  sky  and  measures  out  impartial 
criticism  at  the  field,  may  praise  their  efforts, 
but  it  is  always  as  efforts,  never  as  results,  and 
no  reverent  posterity  can  ever  honor  them  as 
<  the  tackle  of  '84  '   or  '  the   man   who   kicked 
the   goal  from  the  forty -five -yard  line.'     They 
represent  unselfish  loyalty,  striving  in  full  con- 
sciousness  that   the   heights  of  fame   lie   above 
their  climbing,  but  bringing  to  the  struggle  all 
the   enthusiasm,   all  the  devotion,    all   the  per- 
severing courage  which   are  the  true  spirit  of 
Yale." 

Judge  Rowland  disclaims  any  intention  to 
''  trumpet  the  virtues"  of  old  Yale: 

' '  Rer  learning  has  been  garnered  into  books, 
and  the  love  of  her  offspring  has  been  builded 
into  bronze  and  stone.  But  the  origin  itself  of 
that  love,  the  devotion  of  the  sons,  the  wisdom 
of  the  '  kindly  mother,'  are  things  too  fine,  too 
spiritual  for  deliberate  exposition.  There  is  no 
master-word  by  which  they  can  be  unveiled  to 
stranger  eyes. " 
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ENGUSH  AND  AMERICAN  SPORTS. 

« 

IN  Cosmopolis  for  June  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Cook 
describes,  from  the  English  point  of  view, 
some  of  the  chief  differences  that  have  been  de- 
veloped IxHween  the  American  and  British  meth- 
ods of  conducting  amateur  sports. 

In  football  Mr.  Cook  notes  the  increased  com- 
plexity of  the  American  code,  as  compared  with 
its  English  original.  Mr.  Cook  finds  far  greater 
enjoyment  in  the  more  elementary  game,  but  he 
asserts  that  enjoyment  per  se  is  not  what  our 
American  players  are  after. 

"The  uncertainty  of  the  chances  in  the  Eng- 
lish game,  the  independent  action  of  each  player, 
the  different  methods  of  moving  the  ball,  whether 
in  defense  or  in  attack,  all  these  things  go  for 
picturesqueness  and  variety,  for  thorough  enjoy- 
ment of  every  minute  of  the  match  by  every 
player  in  it,  and  by  every  onlooker  as  well.  The 
American  takes  his  game  far  more  seriously.  He 
does  not  go  into  the  field  merely  to  have  a  pleas- 
ant afternoon.  He  refuses  to  incur  the  slightest 
possibility  of  being  defeated  before  the  eyes  of  all 
his  friends  and  relatives.  He  begins  at  once  to 
systematize  his  practice,  to  'study  up'  the  possi- 
bilities, to  eliminate  chance,  to  elaborate  a  science. 
The  members  of  each  team  are  set  to  work  to 
learn  complicated  systems  of  play,  by  means  of 
which  a  few  numbers  shouted  by  the  '  snap- back ' 
will  instantly  be  the  signal  for  certain  evolutions, 
carefully  arranged  beforehand,  carried  out  with 
absolute  precision,  and  calculated  as  much  to  de- 
ceive the  other  side  as  to  assist  those  who  have 
the  ball.  This  last  point  is  the  one  that  an  Eng- 
lishman dislikes  the  most:  the  numberless  tricks 
and  dodges,  the  <  fake -runners/  and  multifarious 
disguises,  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  *  signals, '  all  these  things,  encouraged  as 
they  are  by  the  finest  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can sport,  provide  what  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs  of  the  deterioration  in  its 
best  qualities  of  our  'elementary'  football.'* 

OARSMANSHIP. 

Passing  from  football  to  rowing,  this  writer 
pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  Yale  crew  which 
suffered  defeat  last  year  at  Henley. 

'  *  I  am  by  no  means  alone  in  the  opinion  that, 
for  all-round  strength  and  vigor,  tlie  Yale  crew 
of  1896  were  physically  the  finest  eight  who  ever 
sat  in  a  boat.  Their  bodily  condition  presented 
many  interesting  divergencies  from  that  of  their 
competitors.  On  the  one  side  you  saw  the  long, 
calm,  loose -built  rowing  man  of  our  metropolitan 
clubs  and  universities,  whose  arms  are  probably 
his  weakest  part;  on  the  other  was  the  contrast 
of  the  nervous,  thick- set  American  oarsman,  with 
the  muscles  of  his  upper  and  forearm  as  equally 


developed  as  the  rest  of  him,  which  was  the  nat- 
ural result  of  the  severe  system  of  preparation  our 
visitor  had  undergone.  The  gymnasium,  which 
your  English  <  wet  bob '  has  probably  never  en  - 
tered,  was  to  him  an  integral  part  of  his  long 
course  of  training.  Pulling  at  weights  and  le- 
vers, rowing  in  a  stationary  machine  fixed  in  a 
tank,  working  at  horizontal  bars — all  these  things 
had  developed  every  muscle  of  his  body,  and  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  mechanical  fitness  which  we 
can  only  admire  without  a  hope  of  imitating. 
The  American  had  also  been  taught  that  a  cer- 
tain pace  of  stroke  was  the  one  most  likely  to 
give  the  greatest  chance  for  developing  his  pow- 
ers. This  was  but  one  symptom  of  a  system 
which  was  tested  by  Yale  in  the  most  sportsman- 
like manner  against  the  absolutely  different  meth- 
ods of  the  English  crews  of  1896.  The  pace  of 
stroke  had  to  be  regulated  because  the  stroke  it- 
self was  part  of  a  theory  of  propulsion  entirely 
opposed  to  every  principle  of  English  rowing." 

The  Yale  stroke  requires  the  utmost  vigor, 
freshness,  and  dash  from  start  to  finish;  the 
English  stroke  may  be  effective  even  in  fatigue. 

GENERAL    ATHLETICS. 

As  regards  other  forms  of  athletics,  Mr.  Cook 
finds  that  in  these,  too,  American  love  of  system, 
and  thorough  study  of  every  possibility,  has  had 
a  marked  effect,  but  to  a  better  purpose  than  in 
football  or  rowing. 

**  Our  efforts,  for  instance,  at  putting  the  shot 
or  throwing  the  hammer  are  in  their  infancy  as 
compared  with  the  refinement  in  those  arts  to 
which  Americans  have  attained.  Their  peculiar 
climate,  too,  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  greater 
possibilities  of  pace  over  short  distances;  and  it 
is  therefore  natural  that  we  should  owe  to  them 
the  perfection  of  the  *  handspring '  start  in  the 
hundred  yards,  and  an  excellence  in  all  the 
shorter  bursts  of  speed.  It  was  Myers  who 
taught  us  first  that  the  quarter  was  a  sprint  and 
not  a  waiting  race.  When  we  come  to  long-dis- 
tance running  and  endurance  the  Englishmen 
more  easily  hold  their  own.  And  perhaps  some 
reasons  may  be  found  for  this  in  the  same  diver- 
gence of  muscular  development  which  we  noticed 
in  the  rowing  men  of  the  two  countries.  We 
seem  to  have  developed  the  longer  and  more  sup- 
ple muscles  of  the  good  *  stayer,'  while  Ameri- 
can science  has  produced  a  finer  combination  of 
bone  and  sinew  in  the  feats  of  strength,  and 
American  climate  has  evolved  a  greater  nervous 
energy  for  spurts." 

Mr.  Cook  closes  with  an  exhortation  to  his 
countrymen  to  preserve  in  their  games  that  love 
of  competition  and  sport  for  its  own  sake  which 
is  still  the  chief  feature  in  their  best  athletics. 
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JULIAN  HAWTHORNE  ON  THE  PLAGUE  IN 

BOMBAY. 

MR.  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE  six  months 
ago  was  commissioned  by  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine  to  proceed  to  India,  there  to  observe 
and  note  the  conditions  of  the  people  in  this  year 
of  plague,  of  famine,  and  of  jubilant  rejoicing 
over  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  British  em- 
pire. Mr.  Hawthorne's  report  will  appear  in  a 
series  of  papers,  the  first  of  which  is  printed  in 
the  July  number  of  Mr.  Walker's  magazine. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  deal  more  extensively 
with  these  articles  when  the  series  has  made  fur- 
ther progress.  The  opening  paper  is  a  very 
promising  piece  of  work,  and  does  full  credit 
to  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  marvelous  ability  to 
use  language  in  such  fashion  as  to  make  the 
reader  see  the  pictures  that  the  writer  saw.  This 
opening  chapter  deals  with  the  plague  in  Bom- 
bay. The  plague  has  been  much  more  widely 
advertised  than  the  famine,  but  its  fatal  results 
are  trivial  in  comparison.  We  must  therefore 
await  with  interest  and  concern  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
description  of  the  slow  death  of  millions  of  In- 
dian natives  from  lack  of  food. 

IN    THE    BAZAAR. 
•  • 

Bombay,  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  explains,  is,  like 
New  York,  an  island,  one  end  of  which  is  Euro- 
peanized  and  handsome,  while  the  other,  called 
the  Bazaar,  is  almost  incredibly  congested  with  a 
mass  of  nearly  a  million  natives.  Says  Mr. 
Hawthorne: 

* '  I  began  my  investigations  with  a  drive 
through  the  Bazaar,  or  native  quarter.  The 
narrow,  irregular  streets  lie  between  queer  build- 
ings, misplaced,  uneven,  grotesque,  salient  with 
odd  features  :  some  low,  some  high,  their  fronts 
and  roofs  balconied,  hooded,  gabled,  crowding 
upon  the  sky,  the  eccentric  lines  of  structure 
defined  in  various  colors ;  over  them  glared 
down  the  blinding  Indian  sun,  casting  strange 
shadows.  The  houses  pushed  out  lawless  corners 
into  the  street ;  they  overhung  the  way,  pressing 
against  one  another  or  gaping  asunder  in  crooked 
crevices.  Glancing  through  low- browed  door- 
ways you  caught  glimpses  of  fetid  inner  courts, 
incrusted  with  immemorial  filth,  into  which  sun- 
light never  penetrated  nor  fresh  air  breathed. 
Innumerable  windows  looked  down,  open  or 
shutteired,  retiring  beneath  jutting  roofs  or  pro- 
tected by  railed  balconies  ;  they  framed  tur- 
baned  heads  and  brown,  subtle  faces.  On  the 
street  opened  oblong  cavities,  the  booths  of  the 
East,  full  of  strange  wares,  dusty  and  dingy, 
with  merchants  lean  and  fat  squatting  amid 
them,    their  swarthy  knees    above  their    ears. 


Some  of  these  men,  worth  millions  of  rupees, 
presided  over  shops  as  mean  in  aspect  as  that  of 
the  very  humblest  huckster." 

HOW    THE    BRITISH    INSPECTORS    WORK. 

Our  American  investigator  spent  a  number  of 
days  in  going  about  with  the  English  official  in- 
spectors searching  for  cases  of  plague  infection 
in  these  huddled  native  tenements.' 

' '  The  daily  series  of  visits  is  accomplished  as 
rapidly  and  with  as  little  forewarning  as  may  be, 
so  as  to  give  the  people  no  time  to  put  themselves 
on  guard.  The  personnel  of  the  visiting  party 
includes  doctors,  male  and  female,  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  and  interested  civilians,  with  a  fringe 
of  police  and  attendants  to  keep  order  and  to 
effect  removals,  destroy  bedding  and  clothing, 
and  apply  whitewash,  as  orders  may  be  given. 
The  visitors  meet  with  every  kind  of  evasion  and 
passive  opposition.  Their  aim,  of  course,  is  to 
get  at  the  sick  and  the  dead,  and  to  put  the  for- 
mer in  the  hospitals  and  the  latter  wherever  they 
will  do  the  least  harm;  the  aim  of  the  people  is 
to  hide  both  dead  and  dying  by  every  device  that 
ingenuity  or  desperation  suggests.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  hiders  are  successful  four  times 
where  the  seekers  are  once.  The  occasions  on 
which  deceptions  are  detected  give  a  notion  of 
the  multitude  that  remain  unknown.  The  effort 
to  check  the  plague  is  like  fighting  in  deep  water 
to  save  a  man  resolved  to  drown  himself.  The 
labor  is  enormous,  the  issue  well-nigh  hopeless; 
but  the  English  never  relax;  they  make  good 
their  claim  to  be  the  best  rulers  in  the  world. 
After  the  exhaustion  of  each  day's  work  they 
*tub,*  dress  and  meet  at  the  club;  they  discuss 
the  work  and  the  prospects  with  grim  cheerful- 
ness, and  next  day  at  dawn  are  out  and  at  it 
once  more.  Now  and  then  one  or  other  of  them 
drops  and  is  seen  no  more.  Little  is  said  about 
him;  the  work  goes  on  just  the  same.  Duty  is 
the  Anglo-Indian's  god." 

A    BOMBAY    TENEMENT. 

The  following  description  of  a  representative 
tenement  house  is  terrible,  but  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  facts: 

' '  A  house  was  marked  down  for  visitation  in 
the  midst  of  the  Bazaar.  You  could  not  see 
anything  of  it  from  the  street;  it  was  screened 
by  other  houses;  but  it  was  large  enough  to  con- 
tain six  hundred  people.  It  was  built  round 
an  interior  court,  perhaps  twenty- five  feet 
square;  the  four  walls  inclosing  it  went  stagger- 
ing upward,  story  above  story,  so  that  wo 
seemed  to  stand  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  But 
what  a  well  1  The  place,  even  here  beneath  tlie 
open  sky,  smelt  like  a  cesspool.     The  ground 
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foot  was  boggy  and  foul;  it  was  composed 
ig  and  rotten  matter  of  all  kinds,  and  upon 
igation  proved  to  extend  downward  to  a 
of  no  less  than  five  feet.  This  huge  and 
ng  mass  of  coagulated  filth  had  been  ac- 
ating  unchecked,  deep  down  in  that  pit  of 
I  habitations,  for  fifty  years  past.  The 
juite  apart  from  the  poison  of  the  atmos- 
was  stifling  and  intolerable;  there  could 
be  any  movement  of  air  in  this  place,  nor 
the  sunlight  penetrate  its  hideous  depths. 
[le  windows  of  three-score  living-rooms 
I  upon  it,  and  this  was  the  atmosphere 
the  inhabitants  drew  into  their  lungs  day 
ght.  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  escaped 
hed;  but  the  miracle  would  have  seemed 
r  had  he  passed  a  night  in  this  pit  of  hell. " 
Hawthorne  proceeds  to  explain  the  almost 
ible  means  resorted  to  by  the  natives  to 
le  evidences  of  death  or  illness  from  the 
!,  lest  the  sanitary  officials  should  invade 
lomes  and  the  victims  of  disease  should  be 
i  to  the  hospitals.  The  hospital  service  is 
escribed,  and  high  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
r  of  the  British  officials.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
;ives  grewsome  accounts  of  the  Parsee 
ers  of  Silence,"  where  the  vultures  gorge 
;lves  on  the  corpses  of  the  Parsee  dead, 
lis  of  trips  to  plague-infested  villages  in  the 
y  of  Bombay. 


THE  WAR  IN  THESSALT. 
Why  the  Greeks  Were  Defeated. 

:.   CHARLES   WILLIAMS,    war   corre- 
spondent,  contributes  a  very  interesting 
on  *<The  War  in  Thessaly"  to  the  Fort- 
f  R/iview  for  June.     Mr.  Williams  says  that 
reeks  jabber  so  much   that  thoy  have  no 
or  thinking.     Had  Greece  known  how  to 
»e  self-restraint,  to  abate  talk,    and  calcu- 
T  chances,  Crete  would  now  have  l)elongod 
Hellenic   kingdom  and  thoy  would    not 
jecn   in   danger  of  losing  Thessaly.     The 
J  had   no  army,  no  training  in  discipline, 
X!tice  in  marching  or  in  attacking.      Their 
were  composed  chiefly  of  men  who  had 
had  a  day's  proper  training,  and  constituted 
lomerate  mob  officered  by  men  wlio  liad  a 
il  pull.      They  had  no  sense  of  discipline; 
^s  called  their  officers  by  tlieir  Christian 
and  the  officers  were  unable  oitlier  to  drill 
n  in  the  field  or  to  make  the  most  elemen- 
•ovisions  for  sanitation.      For  a  long  time 
g  officers  was  a  thing  that  nobody  seemed 
k  of.     The  result  was  that  the  Greeks  were 
nbered,    out-maneuvred,    out-fought,    and 
anywhere  to  hold  their  own  against  their 


adversary.  From  first  to  last  he  does  not  think 
the  Greeks  had  more  than  50,000  men  in  the 
field,  besides  forty  field-guns  and  500  cavalry. 
The  best  thing  which  the  Greeks  appear  to  have 
done  was  their  retreat  from  Larissa  and  their 
further  retreat  from  Domokos.  The  troops,  he 
says,  kept  themselves  together  curiously  well, 
and  the  retreat  on  the  whole  was  admirably  done. 
Fighting  never  seems  to  have  been  very  serious. 
Both  sides  preferred  fighting  at  long  range,  and 
the  Turks  won  their  way  by  turning  the  flank  of 
their  opponents  and  compelling  them  to  with- 
draw. He  thinks  the  Turks  only  had  80,000 
men  actually  engaged  in  the  invasion,  and  that 
they  showed  a  notable  lack  of  energy.  Their 
artillery  fire  was  bad.  Mr.  Williams'  conclusion 
is  that  the  real  blame  for  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rottenness  of  their  political 
institutions  and  the  influence  of  politics  upon  the 

army. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman's  View. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman  says  in  Cosmopolis  that 
the  Greeks  have  onlv  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
war  into  which  they  rushed,  and  that  they  paid 
no  attention  whatever  to  anybody  outside  the 
Greek  kingdom. 

' '  Was  Greece  '  lured  '  into  war  by  expressions 
of  British  sympathy  ?  Did  the  Philhellene  press, 
the  telegram  of  the  hundred  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  Liberal  '  Forwards '  make  any 
difference  to  the  situation  in  Greece  ?  It  is  freely 
asserted — not  always  with  entire  sincerity — that 
they  did.  I  assert  most  emphatically  that  they 
did  not.  It  seems  a  question  of  credentials,  of 
what  right  any  particular,  individual  has  to  an 
opinion.  I  was  on  the  spot;  I  was  honored  by 
the  confidence  of  His  Majesty  the  King  and  of 
the  Greek  government;  I  saw  a  great  number  of 
the  dispatches  received  daily  from  Greek  repre- 
sentatives abroad ;  I  was  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  Greeks  of,  all  positions;  the  principal 
articles  of  all  the  Greek  newspapers  were  trans- 
lated to  me  every  day.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  I  never  varied  in  my  assertion  that  unless 
the  powers  made  some  concession  to  Greece  war 
was  certain.  These  are  my  credentials  for  an 
opinion.  If  anybody  else  has  better,  his  opinion 
is  worth  more  than  mine.  Not  a  single  news- 
paper, not  a  single  individual  in  Athens,  to  my 
knowledge,  expressed  the  belief  that  Great  Britain 
would  help  Greece  if  it  came  to  war.  Every- 
thing was  expressed  to  the  exact  contrary.  Eng- 
land and  Englishmen  were  bitterly  reproached 
for  not  being  willing  to  help  her;  argumants  were 
constantly  adduced  to  show  how  unwise,  in  Eng- 
lish interests,  England's  attitude  was;  the  reports 
received  by  the  Greek  Foreign  Office  made  it  ab- 
solutely certain  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
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from  England.  Expressions  of  individual  sym- 
pathy were  gratefully  received,  but  they  misled 
nobody.  The  now  famous  telegram  made  the 
greater  impression  because  of  its  remarkable 
character,  but  the  Greeks  understood  perfectly 
that  the  members  of  Parliament  telegraphed  their 
sympathy  because  they  were  powerless  to  embody 
it  in  any  kind  of  action. 

*'  The  Greek  people  were  almost  unanimously 
determined  that  unless  the  rights  of  Greece  in 
Crete  were  recognized  by  the  powers,  Greece 
should  fight.  *  If  we  don't  fight  the  Turks  we 
shall  fight  one  another,'  was  an  expression  con- 
stantly on  the  lips  of  the  populace.  The  King, 
the  Crown  Prince,  the  Ministers,  the  superior 
officers,  all*  knew  perfectly  well  the  exact  state 
of  preparation  of  the  army.  They  all  did  their 
very  best  to  postpone  war,  while  making  every 
preparation  they  could  for  it.  But  they  all 
knew  also  that  some  things  would  be  much 
worse  than  even  an  unsuccessful  war,  and 
they  were  all  ready  to  face  it  as  soon  as  it  became 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The  Opposition  was,  if 
anything,  more  responsible  than  the  government. 
M.  Ralli,  the  present  Prime  Minister,  declared  to 
me,  in  his  own  house,  in  the  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses, that  he  would  give  the  government  just 
ten  days  more  within  which  to  declare  war,  after 
the  lapse  of  which  time  he  would  raise  the  whole 
country  against  them.  '  It  would  be  better,  *  he 
added,  <  that  the  Turks  should  occupy  Athens  than 
that  Greece  should  not  fight. '  The  responsibility 
for  the  war  rests  upon  the  Greek  people.  They 
willed  it,  and  they  have  suffered  the  results.  It 
was  their  right  then,  it  is  their  penalty  now,  it 
may  be  their  salvation  hereafter.  It  seems  to  me 
preposterous,  in  the  face  of  considerations  such  as 
these,  to  allege  that  anybody's  sympathy  led 
Greece  to  her  undoing." 


SHERIDAN'S  RIDE. 

GENERAL  GEORGE  A.  FORSYTH,  who 
was  one  of  Sheridan's  aids  and  who  accom- 
panied his  chief  on  that  stirring  gallop  from 
Winchester  which  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
incidents  of  the  whole  civil  war,  has  written  for 
the  July  Harper  s  a  detailed  account  of  the  his- 
toric ride.  After  describing  the  urgent  orders 
from  Washington  which  had  caused  General 
Sheridan's  absence,  the  writer  tells  how  the  news 
of  the  disaster  at  Cedar  Creek  met  them  on  their 
way  back.  Sheridan  instantly  picked  out  fifty 
men  and  started  for  the  battlefield  at  a  gallop, 
followed  by  his  aids. 

*  <  Within  the  next  few  miles  the  pike  and  ad- 
jacent fields  began  to  be  lined  and  dotted  every- 
where with  army  wagons,  sutlers*  outfits,  head- 


quarters supply  trains,  disabled  caisson 
teamsters  with  led  mules,  all  drifting  to  th 
and  now  and  then  a  wounded  officer  or  < 
man  on  horseback  or  plodding  along  on  fo( 
groups  of  straggling  soldiers  here  anc 
among  the  wagon- trains,  or  in  the  fields,  o 
times  sitting  or  lying  down  to  rest  by  the 
the  road,  while  others  were  making  cc 
their  tin  cui)s  l^y  tiny  camp-fires.  Soon 
gan  to  see  small  bodies  of  soldiers  in  th< 
with  stacked  arms,  evidently  cooking  bre 
As  we  debouched  into  the  fields  and 
around  th(i  wagons  and  through  these  ^ 
the  general  would  wave  his  hat  to  the  m 
point  to  the  front,  never  lessening  his  spec 
pressed  forward.  It  was  enough;  one  gl 
the  (?ager  face  and  familiar  black  horse  ai 
knew  him,  and  starting  to  their  feet,  they 
their  caps  around  their  heads  and  brol 
cheers  as  he  ])ass(»d  beyond  them;  and  then 
ering  up  their  belongings  and  shoulderin 
arms,  they  started  after  him  for  the  front, 
ing  to  their  comrades  further  out  in  the 
*  Sheridan !  Sheridan ! '  waving  their  hat 
pointing  after  him  as  he  dashed  onwar( 
they  too  comprehended  instantly,  for  the 
up  the  cheer  and  turned  back  for  the 
field. 

* '  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  from  tl 
we  met  the  first  stragglei*s  who  had  drifte- 
from  the  army,  his  appearance  and   his 
shout  of    <  Turn  back,    men — turn  back  I 
the  other  way!'  as  he  waved  his  hat  tows 
front,  had  but  one  result:    a  wild  cheer  of 
nition,  an  answering  wave  of  the  cap. 
case,  as  I  glanced  back,  did  I  fail  to  see  tl 
shoulder  their  arms  and  follow  us.      1  thi: 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  as  he  dashed 
the  field  of  battle,  for  miles  back  the  ti 
was  lined  with  men  pressing  forward  aft 
to  the  front." 

Arrivinp:  on  the  scene  of  action.  She 
personal  dash  and  determination  seemed 
communicated  to  each  tired,  disheartened  i 
Facing  about,  they  repulsed  a  desperate  ch 
the  Conf(»d(»rates  at  noon,  and  four  houn 
emboldened  and  inspired,  they  dashed  for'v 
coni]>lete  victory. 

' '  Our  whole  army  now  pressed  rapid 
ward,  not  stopping  to  re-form,  but  driving 
from  each  new  line  of  defense;  but  it 
walk-over  even  then,  for  the  Confederates 
splendidly — desperately  even.  They  tr 
take  advantage  of  every  stone  fence,  ho 
piece  of  woods  on  which  to  rally  their  m^ 
retard  our  advance.  Their  batteries  were 
gallantly  and  handled  brilliantly,  and  V 
position  after  position." 
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FROM  KEW  YORK  TO  LONDON  VIA 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

THE  editor  of  the  St.  John's  Evening  Herald, 
Mr,  T.  P.  McGrath,  writes  in  the  Cana- 
dian Ma'jazine  about  flie  proposftd  fast  route 
beiween  America  and  England  by  way  of  New- 
foondland. 

A  railroad  is  now  nearly  completed  across 
N'evfoundland  from  St.  John's,  the  capital,  on 
the  eastern  coast,  to  Port- Aux- Basques,  at  the 
wathwestem  extremity  of  the  island,  from  which 
duly  connection  will  be  made  by  fast  ferry  with 


list  capitalists  in  the  project,  but  it  was  regarded 
as  chimerical,  and  only  within  the  past  five  years 
have  steps  been  taken  to  put  his  theory  into  prac- 
tical shape.  The  then  island  government  author- 
ized the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway  right 
through  the  interior  to  the  southwestern  extrem- 
ity, within  sixty  miles  of  Cape  North,  in  Cape 
Breton,  to  which  point  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
will  be  extended,  leaving  tliese  sixty  miles  of 
Cabot  Strait  to  be  bridged  by  a  fast  ferry  which 
will  cover  it  in  four  hours.  The  line  is  now 
almost  completed,  and  will  be  finished  by  July, 
1897,  as   only    thirty    miles    remain    to    be    cut 


Aspe  Bay  in  Cape  Breton,  and  thence  to  all  parts 
)f  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"  This  line  has  been  built  with  a  direct  view 
o  its  utilization  as  an  important  link  in  a  new 
:hain  of  fast  communication  between  America 
Lod  Europe,  and  the  idea  upon  which  it  was 
bnnded  ia  at  least,  twenty-five  years  old.  It  is 
iilly  that  time  since  Sandford  Fleming,  Esq., 
LOW  one  of  Canada's  leading  scientists,  first 
minted  out  the  unique  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Newfoundland,  and  how  a  railroad  built  across 
he  island  would  shorten  the  time  as  well  aa  min- 
mize  the  terrors  of  the  ocean  passage  from  New 
fork  to  Liverpool  and  vice  versa.  He  pub- 
ubed  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  and  tried  to  en- 


through  out  of  the  five  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles  which  the  road  will  extend.  Arrangements 
will  then  be  made  to  give  full  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  influenced  its  construction. " 


■  ■  The  accompanying  map  explains  the  leading 
features  in  the  new  connection,  which,  it  ia  be- 
lieved, will  be  the  favorite  route  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  traveler  boards  the  train  in 
New  York  City  and  is  whirled  along  through 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  to  Sydney,  reached  in  about  thirty  hours. 
The  fast  steam  ferry,  part  of  the  colonial  service, 
then  takes  him  across  Cabot  Strait,  and  from 
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Port- Aux- Basques  to  St.  John*s  the  railroad,  now 
nearly  completed,  will  convey  him  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

'  *  Here  he  will  take  an  Atlantic  liner,  and  as 
the  distance  to  Queenstown  is  only  1,650  miles,  a 
greyhound  like  the  Lucania  will  make  the  pas- 
sage in  just  three  days.  Allowing  sixteen  hours 
to  reach  London,  he  should  find  himself  landed 
in  tlie  world's  metropolis  in  six  days  two  hours, 
as  against  seven  days  seven  hours  by  the  steamer 
passage  from  New  York.  A  recent  official  Eng- 
lish publication  sliows  that  the  quickest  average 
transit  of  mails  between  the  two  cities  was  175 
hours,  so  that  the  Newfoundland  route  would 
give  nearly  thirty  hours  to  the  good. 

''  It  is  needless  to  dilate  at  length  on  the  mani- 
fest advantages  of  the  new  route;  the  chart  shows 
that  there  is  almost  an  air  line  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool,  passing  directly  through 
this  island,  and  the  saving  of  time  is,  of  course, 
effected  by  the  fact  that  the  railway  journey  to 
this  port  is  twice  as  speedy  as  a  steamer  covering 
the  same  distance,  while  to  the  average  traveler 
the  great  inducement  is  offered  that  he  does  not 
have  to  face  the  terrors  of  seasickness  till  he 
reaches  here, .and  then  only  for  three  days." 

THE    PORT    OF    ST.    JOHX's. 

**  St.  John's  is  a  land-locked  harbor,  with  a 
deep,  narrow  entrance  through  which  the  largest 
ship  afloat  could  make  her  way  in  safety.  It  is 
open  all  the  year  round,  and  by  making  it  a  port 
of  CQ.11  for  Atlantic  steamers  these  would  escape 
the  fogs  which  abound  on  the  banks  farther  south, 
besides  avoiding  the  danger  of  running  down  and 
sinking  the  fishing  vessels  anchored  there,  which 
accidents  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence. " 

* '  St.  John's  is  fully  equipped  for  the  cleaning 
and  repair  of  ocean  liners ;  it  has  the  largest  dry • 
dock  in  North  America,  foundries,  macliine 
shops,  and  all  appliances  to  cope  with  any  acci- 
dent. With  the  facilities  the  proposed  new  route 
offers  and  the  vigorous  contest  which  a  number 
of  influential  Englishmen  and  Americans  inter- 
ested in  the  scheme  will  make  for  a  share  of  the 
transatlantic  traffic,  it  is  certain  that  the  advan- 
tages of  the  route  will  be  made  fully  manifest  to 
the  traveling  public.  At  first  sight  it  appears 
impossible  that  tlie  relative  positions  of  New 
York  and  St.  John's  should  be  as  they  appear  on 
the  chart;  but  still  it  is  quite  correct.  It  has 
been  drawn  on  scientific  principle  and  follows  a 
true  meridian  line;  and  the  distance  from  St. 
John's  to  England  is  1 ,  200  miles  shorter  than  from 
New  York,  and  it  is  900  miles  shorter  from  this 
port  to  points  in  southern  Europe  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Newfoundland,  therefore,  appears  to 
have  been  designed  by  nature  as  the  great  central 


point  for  handling  the  commerce  of  tw< 
pheres;  at  present  nearly  every  ship  tha 
the  North  Atlantic  passes  within  sight 
Race,  and,  consequently,  within  sixty 
St.  John's,  which  is  also  the  haven  of  Si 
those  which  meet  accidents  or  misfortune 
their  voyages." 

A    SHORT    CUT    TO    THE    WEST. 

'  *  It  is  generally  conceded  by  westen 
and  writers  that  the  growing  developmer 
northwestern  states  necessitates  a  new  a: 
direct  line  of  communication  to  Europe 
furnished  by  the  roundabout  route  to  Ne 
The  latitude  of  such  cities  as  Chicago,  Si 
Detroit,  etc. ,  is  approximately  the  same  £ 
St.  John's;  and  existing  railroads  from  tl 
centring  in  Montreal  and  then  direct  ' 
Scotia  and  across  this  island,  make  a  d: 
in  favor  of  this  latter  route  of  30  to  3 
over  the  sea  trip  from  New  York  and  th 
sarily  lengthened  train  journey  to  reach 

Mr.  McGrath  does  not  state  whether  an 
ship  company  has  yet  arranged  to  put  o 
of  vessels  between  St.  John's  and  Liverj 
he  intimates  that  subsidies  are  expected  J 
British  government,  and  that  the  new 
which  Mr.  Chainberlin  is  interested  is  1 
make  St.  John's  its  terminus. 

The  stages  of  the  journey  are  summt 

follows: 

I 

New  York  to  Cape  Breton 

Cape  Breton  to  Newfoundland 

Across  Newfoundland 

St.  John's  to  Liverpool 

Liverpool  to  London 


or  6  days  2  hoi 
Present  average  voyage  New  York  to  I 
don,  7  days  7  nours. 


OUR  TRADE  RELATIONS  WITH  CANi 

THE  attitude  of  the  present  Liberal 
ment  in  Canada  on  the  question 
procity  with  the  United  States  is  discu 
Mr.  John  W.  Russell  in  the  North  Ain€r\ 
view. 

In  this  writer's  view  some  of  the  requi 
on  which  the  United   States  would  insist 
ditions  precedent  to  a  reciprocity  treaty 
settled. 

'  *  The  terms  of  the  Elgin  treaty  wi 
again  be  considered  as  a  basis  of  reciproc 
in  any  future  schedule  of  exchangeable 
Canada  would  have  to  include  a  variec 
manufactures,  and  would  be  compelled 
criminate  against  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Bl 
nounced  the  governing  principle  in  his  r 
the  Senate  dated  April  15,  1892.     He  sa 
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waB  regarded  as  of  essential  importance  that  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  should  be  included  in  the 
schedule  of  articles  for  free  or  favored  exchange. 
It  was  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  make  a 
reciprocity  convention  which  would  be  exclusive 
in  its    application    to    the   United    States    and 
Canada,  and  that  other  countries  which  were  not 
parties  to  it  should  not  enjoy  gratuitously  the 
favors    which    the    two    neighboring   countries 
might  reciprocally  concede  to  each  other  for  valu- 
able consideration  and  at  a  large  sacrifice  of  their 
respective  revenues.'     In    considering  what  the 
Dominion  government  would  be  willing  to  con. 
cede,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  present  situa- 
tion is  not  summed  up  in  the  mere  replacement 
of  a  Conservative  by  a  Liberal  administration ;  it 
rather  concerns  the  modified  attitude  of  tlie  whole 
electorate.     Any  one  who  has  carefully  observed 
the  course  of  political  opinion  in  Canada  during 
the  last  few  years  knows  that  the  requirements 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  a  reciprocity 
treaty  could  not  be  met.     No  arrangement  in- 
▼oh-ing  a  common  tariff  for  the  two  countries  as 
against  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  considered, 
nor  would  a  discrimination  against  Great  Britain. 
Nor  could  the  Liberal  government,  consistently 
with  their  promises,  offer  to  admit  such  a  variety 
of  manufactured  goods  as  would  injure  too  sud- 
denly and  severely  the  manufacturing  interests 
which  have   grown  up   in  the  Dominion  since 
1879.     It  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the 
legal   or  constitutional   objections  which    Great 
Britain  might   interpose.     But  it   could  not  be 
expected   that    the   government   of   the  L^nited 
States  would  give  a  favorable  hearing  to  propo- 
sals  which  did  not  meet  all  the  conditions  im. 
posed  by  that  contracting  party  which,  in  any 
scheme    of   reciprocity,    must   be   predominant. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  Washington  the 
whole  subject  is  viewed  with  comparative  indif- 
ference.    To  the  United  States  the  Dominion  is 
only  one  of  many  countries  with  whicli  a  reci. 
procity  agreement  may  for  special  reasons  mod- 
ify  the  present  policy  of  protection ;   but  to  the 
Dominion  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  two  great 
markets  with  which  nearly  all  her  trade  is  done." 
Mr.    Russell   recognizes   the   existence  in  the 
United  States  of  a  school  of  thought  which  looks 
upon  some  modification  of  Canada's  relations  to 
Great  Britain  as  necessary  to  a  final  determina- 
tion of  the  point  at  issue,  but  whik^  such  views 
probably  have  a  numerous  following,  he  will  not 
admit  that  they  represent   '<  the  sanity  and  self- 
control  of  the  best  American  thought."     Never- 
theless, Mr.  Russell  sees  that  Canada  can  hardly 
expect  any  more  economic  consideration  from  the 
United  States  than  Brazil  or  Mexico  has — she 
may  get  even  less. 


CANADA  AND  IMPERIAL  FREE  TRADE. 

SIR  G.  BADEN-POWELL,  writing  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review ^  points  out  that  the  re- 
cent bold  stroke  of  "Canada  in  declaring  a  new 
tariff  policy  is  pregnant  with  great  results  in  sen- 
timent, in  principle  and  in  effect.  He  says  that 
Canada  has  not  done  what  she  has  been  so  copi 
ously  thanked  for  doing,  but  she  has  done  some- 
thing far  higher  and  far  better.  Instead  of 
offering  special  preferential  terms  to  Engliiili 
goods  as  the  product  of  the  mother  country,  she 
has  framed  her  tariff  upon  th(^  bottom  principle 
that  there  sliould  be  one  tariff  of  customs  duties 
for  countries  willing  freely  to  trade  with  Canada, 
and  another  tariff  for  countries  obstructing  such 
interchange  of  ])roducts  by  levying  high  import 
duties,  no  matter  whether  such  countries  be 
mother  country,  British  colonies  or  foreign  states. 
Yet  this  policy  is  taken  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  developing  the  other  great  Canadian  tradition 
of  lovaltv  to  the  em])ire: 

''The  Canadian  Dominion — containing  nearly 
one- half  of  the  persons  of  European  stock  in  the 
British  empire  outside  the  mother  country — has 
now  plainly  declared  that  in  her  opinion  the 
practical  method  of  cultivating  and  extending  the 
profitable  intercliange  of  products  is  by  freeing 
all  possible  channels  of  intercourse  from  prohibi- 
tive or  restrictive  customs  duties.  She  still 
stands, by  the  idea  that  the  effort  in  this  direction 
must  be  mutual,  and  she  has  declared  her  resolve 
to  do  unto  others  as  she  would  they  should  do 
unto  her,  when  once  they  agree  to  do  likewise. 

'♦  It  will  be  well  if  the  public  take  these  vari- 
ous points  into  earnest  consideration  in  forming 
their  judgment  on  the  new  Canadian  tariff  pro- 
posals. Enthusiasts  are  not  expected  to  look 
beneath  the  surface,  but  that  is  where  experts 
find  the  forces  and  facts  which  ultimately  control 
policies.  The  ideas  of  a  zollverein,  and  even  of 
a  commercial  federation  of  the  empire,  have  been 
overwhelmed  in  the  greater  and  grander  idea  of 
the  new  Canadian  policy — a  big  step  forward,  on 
the  part  of  our  greatest  oversea  province,  along 
the  profitable  path  of  greater  freedom  in  the 
interchange  of  the  products  of  capital  and  labor, 
and  in  the  direction  of  a  truly  Imperial  free  trade. " 

The  GctHjraphical  Journal  and  the  Scottish 
Geographical  Magazine  both  publish  Dr.  Nansen's 
paper  on  the  results  of  the  expedition  of  tlie 
JFVamj  and  illustrate  it  with  a  map  showing  the 
route.  The  Geographical  Journal^  however,  gives 
twenty-two  pages  to  the  discussion  of  the  north 
polar  problem.  Mr.  Gulliver,  in  the  same  jour- 
nal, describes  Dungeness  Foreland,  with  maps 
and  diagrams.  Captain  Maunsell  describes  t]]<* 
petroleum  field  at  Mesopotamia. 
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CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

IN  the  Ejiglish  JUustrated  Magazine  for  June 
Mr.  Laiirier,  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister, 
states  very  succinctly,  in  reply  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  his  interviewer,  his  views  as  to  the  future 
of  the  British  empire.  The  writer  of  the  article 
savs: 

'<  Nothing  can  prevent  Mr.  Wilfrid  Laurier 
from  becoming  the  most  striking  figure  among 
the  colonial  premiers  who  are  coming  to  England 
for  the  celebration  in  June.  Ilis  eloquence — 
and  he  is  the  most  eloquent  speaker  in  Canada 
— his  patriotism  and  his  imperialism,  his  great 
individuality  and  his  intense  popularity,  almost 
amounting  to  hero-worship,  will  combine  to  ren- 
der him  as  attractive  to  the  eyes  of  Englishmen 
at  home  as  he  now  is  to  those  millions  of  Eng- 
lishmen abroad." 

After  talking  to  him  on  other  things,  the  in- 
terviewer roundly  asked  him  what  his  policy  was 
in  relation  to  the  empire.  Mr.  Laurier's  reply 
was  frank  and  explicit: 

' '  I  am  a  Britisher,  and  my  policy  is  British. 
It  is  true  I  have  sought  to  cultivate  better  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States,  because  I  be- 
lieved that  at  present,  for  a  vast  volume  of  our 
perishable  products,  it  was  the  nearest  and  most 
natural  market.  But  as  time  goes  on — with  im- 
proved conditions — we  may  afford,  having  built 
up  the  Imperial  trade,  to  become  independent  of 
our  neighbors.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  general 
proposition  that  *  trade  follows  the  flag. '  I  be- 
lieve in  this  dictum — ^but  I  should  suggest  an 
amendment.  It  should  be  trade  follows  the 
British  flag.  The  trade  lines  of  the  empire  will 
ultimately  be  political  lines. 

* ' '  As  for  Canada, '  pursued  the  Premier,  <  with 
increase  of  population  will  come  increase  of 
facilities  for  inter- Imperial  trade;  and  with  in- 
crease of  population,  too,  will  come  a  demand  to 
be  heard  in  the  counsels  of  the  empire.  We 
are  but  5,000,000  people  now:  we  can  wait. 
But  when  we  are  10,000,000  it  means  that  we 
must  either  cut  loose  from  Great  Britain  or  be- 
come a  part  of  Great  Britain.  England  must 
take  Canada  and  her  colonies  into  a  regular  part- 
nership, with  a  proportionate  control  and  re- 
sponsibility in  respect  to  Imperial  affairs.  Were 
I  twenty- five  years  of  age  instead  of  being  fifty, 
I  confidently  believe  .1  should  some  day  sit  in 
Westminster  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.'  " 

Mr.  Laurier  ridiculed  the  idea  that  Canada 
could  not  be  a  loyal  and  integral  part  of  the  em- 
pire because  of  the  French  population  in  Que- 
bec. He  said  he  did  not  agree  that  those  who 
*  *  express  the  hope  that  with  time  the  diversity 
of  race  will  disappear.     The  fusion  of  races  in  a 


single  one  is  Utopian.  It  is  an  impossibility. 
The  distinctions  of  nature  will  exist  always.  But 
as  to  the  objection  that  we  could  not  form  a 
great  nation  under  the  British  flag  because  Lower 
Canada  is  principally  French  and  Catholic,  and 
Upper  Canada  is  English  and  Protestant,  and 
when  the  maritime  provinces  are  mixed,  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  altogether  futile.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  United  Kingdom,  inhabited  as  it  is 
by  three  great  races.  Has  the  diversity  of  race 
offered  obstacles  to  the  riches  and  power  of  Eng- 
land ?  Have  not  the  three  races  by  their  united 
and  combined  aptitudes,  energy,  and  courage 
each  contributed  to  the  glory  of  the  empire  and 
its  wise  laws  and  its  success  on  land  and  sea, 
and  to  its  commerce  ?" 


FOREIGN   POLICY  OF  THE  BRITISH  UBERALS. 

THE  Westminster  Revieio  this  month  contains 
one  of  the  most  trenchant,  cogent,  and 
conclusive  contributions  to  current  discussion  on 
foreign  policy  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
periodicals.  It  is  entitled  < '  The  Foreign  Policy 
of  the  Liberal  Party,"  and  is,  what  it  professes 
to  be,  an  attempt  to  ascertain  by  careful  reference 
to  the  public  utterance  of  the  leaders  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more, 
the  principles  on  which  the  policy  of  England  in 
the  East  should  be  based.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the 
chief  depository  of  Liberal  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  most  liberally  drawn  upon,  but  recourse 
is  also  had  to  the  declarations  of  Lord  Rosebery 
and  of  Sir  William  Harcourt. 

WHAT    IS    THE    TRUE    LIBERAL    FOREIGN    POLICY? 

The  conclusion  at  which  the  writer  arrives  as 
the  result  of  his  survey  is  comprehended  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

* '  The  Liberal  policy  is  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Midlothian  speeches.  It  is  the  only  practical 
cours(j  of  action,  as  all  who  have  studied  European 
questions,  and  especially  the  Eastern  question, 
admit.      Briefly  summarized  it  is  as  follows: 

*'(!.)  That  everything  that  pertains  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  Turkey  and  to  the 
relations  between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects  is  a 
matter  for  the  joint  action  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe. 

*'  (2. )  That  England  should  act  in  concert  with 
the  other  European  powers,  using  her  moral 
authority  and  influence  in  favor  of  liberty  and 
freedom. 

**  (3.)  That  England  should  not  undertake  the 
task  of  single-handed  coercion,  but  that  all  coer- 
cive measures  should  be  put  in  force  by  the  united 
authority  of  Europe. 

<<  (4.)  That  it  is  the  duty  of  England  to  'have 
a  tender  and  kindly  feeling  for  the  smaller  states 
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pe,  because  it  is  in  the  smaller  states  of 
that  liberty  has  most  flourished  and  it  is 
smaller  states  of  Europe  that  liberty  is 
:ely  to  be  invaded  by  lawless  aggression. ' 
in  other  words,  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
to  be  the  friend  of  liberty  and  freedom 
he  Concert  of  Europe." 
1  the  Liberal  party  is  in  opposition,  its 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  gcfvern- 
:*  the  country,  in  so  far  as  it  acts  upon 
inciples  which  are  defined  above. 

PONTIUS    PILATE    REDIVIVUS. 

mter  admits  that  these  are  truisms  which 
i  not  to  be  necessary  to  repeat,  but  he 

!s  unfortunate  that  a  certain  section  of 
during  the  present  crisis  deemed  it  their 
discard  these  principles.  They  do  not 
le  fact  that  we  have  to  act  through  the 
and  therefore  concentrate  all  our  efforts 
couraging  Lord  Salisbury  to  take  a  bolder 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
•age  enough  to  assert  that  we  should  sup- 
r  convictions  by  force  of  arms.  They 
md  a  middle  course  which  has  had  disas- 
>nsequences.  They  offer  sympathy  and 
1  practical  support;  they  pour  forth  any 
of  abuse  and  denunciation;  but  with 
ly  are  content.  They  are  the  Pilates  of 
eration.  They  wash  their  hands  before 
itude,  saying,  *  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood 
ust  person.'  They  have  all  the  good  in- 
of  the  Roman  proconsul  and  all  his  woak- 
Hiey  have  not  the  courage  to  demand  that 
soldier  shall  protect  their  protege.  Again 
in  they  wash  tlieir  hands  and  denounce 
titude. 


)     AS      ''THE    MORAL    DESPOT    OF    EUROPE. 
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;y  declare  that  England  is  powerless,  and 
ed  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  despots  and 
f  she  does  not  succeed  in  dragging  all  the 
3wers  after  her.  Tliev  liave  no  words 
nough  to  fling  at  those  who  differ  from 
Dclaring  them  to  be  tyrants,  and  at  the 
(le  wish  to  make  England  the  moral  des- 
Curope.  They  insist  that  their  will  must 
iw  of  Europe,  and  yet  they  are  unable  to 
their  own  government  to  adopt  their 
They  are  quite  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
we  can  dictate  to  Europe  we  must  be 
•urselves.  Until  we  are  united  and  de- 
i,  at  whatever  and  at  every  cost,  to  en- 
r  views  upon  Europe,  we  have  no  other 
ve  but  to  pursue  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy 
upport  Lord  Salisbury  when  he  acts  on 
cy.     The  more  we  may  distrust  him,  the 


more  urgent  is  it  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
keep  him  to  his  pledged  word,  and  to  encourage 
him  to  obtain  the  best  possible  terms  for  freedom 
and  liberty. 


'  CALL     YOU    THIS    BACKING     OP    YOUR     FRIENDS? 


)i 


''This  action  of  the  Liberal  'Forwards'  has 
been  most  deplorable.  They  have  roused  those 
emotions  in  the  human  heart  which  appeal  most 
strongly  to  English  men  and  women,  but  are  so 
woefully  lacking  in  faith  that  they  have  been  cow- 
ardly enough  to  refuse  to  advocate  the  practical 
action  in  which  that  enthusiasm  should  have  re- 
sulted. Had  they  even  had  the  moral  courage  to 
advocate  England's  supporting  Greece  by  arms, 
that  would  have  been  a  logical,  although  probably 
a  disastrous  policy.  But  no,  they  followed  the 
despicable  course  of  urging  Greece  on  to  an  un- 
equal contest,  sending  messages  which  could  not 
but  be  interpreted  other  than  offers  of  practical 
help,  and  then  absolutely  refusing  to  urge  the 
lifting  of  a  finger  in  support  of  Greece  when  that 
nation,  at  their  bidding,  rushed  headlong  into 
war. 

"PLAGUE    ON    SUCH    BACKING,     SAY    I." 

' '  Now,  when  their  dupe  lies  crushed  and 
bleeding,  they  weakly  wring  their  hands  and  wail 
aloud,  uttering  anathemas,  not  on  themselves,  as 
would  be  right  and  proper,  but  on  the  powers 
which  are  endeavoring  to  undo  the  result  of 
their  work.  And  what  do  these  Liberals  offer 
Greece?  A  few  thousand  pounds  for  the  wounded, 
their  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  any  quantity  of 
futile  denunciation  of  her  enemies! 

' '  This  is  the  false  and  cowardly  policy  which  is 
preferred  by  the  Liberal  '  Forwards '  to  that  of 
Canning  and  of  Gladstone.  It  is  false,  because  it  is 
without  faith  or  courage.  Enthusiasm  and  knowl- 
edge can  work  miracles,  but  enthusiasm  and  ig- 
norance must  inevitably  bring  disaster.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  recent  events  have  taught  the 
'  Forwards '  this  lesson?  " 


IS  THERE  A  GERMAN  MENACE  TO  ENGLAND  ? 
( 1 .)  Yes.  See  Their  Navyl  By  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson. 

THE  author  of  "Ironclads  in  Action"  con- 
tributes an  article  to  the  June  number  of 
the  Fortnightly  Re*new  which  is  not  exactly  calcu- 
lated to  add  to  the  harmony  of  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  Germany.  According  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  secret  of  German  naval  and 
colonial  policy  is  to  be  found  in  the  conviction  of 
her  statesmen  that  the  development  of  Germany 
is  checked  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  by  the 
predominance  of  the  British  fleet,  and  that  until 
British  supremacy  on  the  seas  is  struck  down 
Germany  will,  more  or  less,  be  cabined,  cribbed, 
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and  confined  between  the  fortress -guarded  fron- 
tiers of  the  German  Empire  in  Europe.  Since 
1^72  German  naval  expenditure  has  increased 
over  five  hundred  per  cent. ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing that,  the  Emperor  and  Admiral  Hollmann  pro- 
pose to  add  to  the  fleet  six  battleships,  six  large 
and  six  small  cruisers,  and  thirty -six  torpedo 
craft.  German  shipping  has  developed  at  such  a 
rate  that  of  large  mail  steamera  of  over  nineteen 
knots  Germany  owns  nine  to  the  British  seven. 

The  Germans,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  desire 
first  to  obtain  possession  of  one  of  the  South 
American  republics  as  a  field  for  German  colo- 
nization. They  are  held  back  from  doing  this 
chiefly  by  a  dread  that  the  British  fleet  would 
support  the  United  States  in  a  war  lx?gun  by  the 
German  seizures  of  South  American  territorv. 
Their  project  of  securing  the  Dutch  colonies  is 
checkmated  by  the  anticipated  opposition  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  the  same  in  China.  Hence,  before 
South  America,  (/hinaand  the  East  Indies  can  be 
seized,  the  British  fleet  must  be  dealt  with.  To 
make  friends  with  France  in  order  to  secure  the 
downfall  of  England  is,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion, 
the  one  fixed  principle  of  German  policy.  He 
believes  that  the  danger  point  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  that  England  would  not  be 
permitted  to  intervene  in  the  Transvaal  without 
attack  from  one  or  all  of  her  European  rivals. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  the  German  navy  is  by 
no  means  to  be  despised,  and  it  could  be  very 
materially  increased.  In  order  to  strike  Eng- 
land a  deadly  blow  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
German  navy  should  be  equal  in  numbers  and 
strength  to  England's  own,  for  over  one-third  of 
England's  effective  force  is  constantly  on  foreign 
service  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  African, 
Australian,  and  China  stations.  During  the 
Cretan  crisis  nearly  all  her  ships  were  in  the 
Mediterranean,  while  Germany  had  the  great 
bulk  of  her  fleet  at  home.  England's  present 
Channel  Squadron  with  its  seven  battleships  is 
not  a  match  for  the  German  fleet  at  this  hour  in 
German  waters.  In  case  of  a  war  with  Germany 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  England  could 
venture  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic  or  make 
any  effective  attack  on  German  seaports. 

Mr.  Wilson  sums  up  his  article  by  pointing  out 
that  for  Germany,  without  alliens,  there  is  little 
chance  of  victory  over  England,  unless  she  can 
take  England  by  surprise  when  the  bulk  of  her 
fleet  is  away  and  pour  an  invading  army  into  the 
country. 

(2.)  Yes.  Witness  Greecel    By"Vlndex." 

An  anonymous  writer  called  < '  Vindex  "  main- 
tains that  the  German  menace  to  British  inter- 
ests, which  Mr.  Wilson  regards  as  mon^  or  less 


latent,  lying  below  the  surface,  has  in  the 
Eastern  crisis  come  to  the  top.  He  calls  h 
cle  ''A  Plot  Against  British  Interests  in  t 
vant,"  and  he  maintains  that  behind  the  ac 
the  Concert,  the  one  great  unmistakable 
that  Germany  is  trying  to  convert  Greece 
vassal  of  its  own  which  can  be  used  at  will 
future  against  England. 

' '  A  question  has  now  arisen,  howev 
which  British  interests  coincide  with  ' 
duty,  being  vitally  connect(?d  with  the  to: 
peace  to  be  imposed  on  Turkey  and  C 
There  is  a  plot  for  destroying  in  reality,  t 
not  in  name,  the  independence  of  Greec 
making  her  practically  a  vassal  of  one 
great  powc^rs. 

''Here,  then,  is  the  situation  in  a  nuts 
the  autocratic  powers  an*  allowed  to  wcrl 
will  on  (ireece.  Austria  in  possession  nc 
of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  but  practi< 
Servia  down  to  and  including  Salonica. 
in  virtual  possession  of  Constantinople,  Bi 
and  Macedonia.  Germany  in  virtual  posses 
Greece.  Crete  either  with  an  autonomoi: 
stitution  which,  like  previous  constitutior 
leave  it  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  or  t] 
it,  under  pretext  of  restoring  order,  to 
great  power  other  than  England  or  Italy. 
German  Emp(»ror  has  already  offered  offi< 
organize  the  Greek  army,  which  may  be  r 
in  a  short  time  into  a  body  of  100,000 
equal  to  any  in  Europe.  In  the  Greek  n 
will  find  the  nucleus  of  a  power  which  r 
developed  to  formidable  dimensions;  wh 
commercial  marine  of  Greece,  controlle 
fostered  by  Germany,  will  seriously  i 
Britain. 

"If  the  Concert  permit  this,  Greece  w 
come  practically  a  vassal  state  under  the  ] 
tion  of  Germany.  Her  servitude  will  1 
guised  behind  the  formal  drapery  of  dipl 
language,  but  it  will  be  none  the  less  compl 
that.  Germany  is  Greece's  largest  creditc 
will  therefore  claim  a  lien  on  the  war  inde 
But  she  will  be  magnanimous.  She  w: 
press  her  claim  austerely.  She  will  app 
Athens  in  a  new  chara(!ter — that  of  a  frien( 
will  praise  the  bravery  of  the  Greeks,  anc 
any  number  of  German  officers  to  reorganiz 
army  and  enable  it  to  meet  the  Turks  agaii 
more  equal  footing.  The  fleet,  too,  would 
better  lor  an  infusion  of  German  officers, 
the  financ(»s  of  Greece  especially  need  overhf 
and  here,  too,  Germany  will  obligingly  cc 
the  rescue.  Greece  will  be  allowed  plenty  c 
to  discharge  her  debt  to  Germany  by  easy  i 
ments.  But  meanwhile  she  must  show  her 
tude  to  Germany  in  ways  which  will  be  bei 
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to  both.  Grermany  will  help  her  to  develop  her 
resources  by  means  of  railways,  treaties  of  com- 
merce, and  sundry  concessions;  all  aimed  at  the 
commercial  primacy  of  England. 

"And  then,  one  fine  morning,  honest  but  slow- 
witted  John  Bull,  so  keen  at  scenting  shadowy 
dangers  from  afar  and  so  blind  to  the  dangers 
which  are  straight  before  his  eyes,  will  find  his 
trade  in  the  Levant  and  his  influence  throughout 
Turkey  and  southeastern  Europe  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Greece,  as  well  as  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Servia  and  the  whole  Archipelago,  will  be  as 
completely  closed  against  British  trade  as  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina  are  now." 


BRITAIN'S  SEA  POWER. 

AX  important  paper  on  ' '  The  Military  Value 
uf  the  Ship -Yard  "  is  contributed  by  Naval 
Constructor  Nixon  to  the  North  Avierican  Review 
for  June. 

Mr.  Nixon  rightly  regards  the  rebuilding  of 
our  own  navy  as  *  *  the  most  important  national 
enterprise  of  this  generation,"  and  he  takes  pains 
to  review  in  some  detail  the  progress  thus  far 
ma^ie.  He  shows  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
renaissance  period,  in  President  Arthur's  admin- 
istration, appropriations  for  *  *  Increase  of  the 
Xavy  "  have  amounted  to  $110,330,656.  At  the 
present  time  the  grand  total  of  all  types  and 
classes  of  vessels  available  for  active  service,  or 
about  to  become  so,  is  48  ships  of  184,700  tons 
displacement  and  299,000  indicated  horse-power. 

"  In  addition  to  this  effective  fleet,  provision 
lias  been  made  for  five  battleships,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  fairly  begun,  and  eighteen  tor- 
pedo boats,  of  which  three  are  completed  and 
fifteen  in  various  stages  of  forwardness.  Tlie 
five  battleships  when  completed  will  add  say 
57,500  tons  of  displacement  and  about  55,000  in- 
dicated horse -power  to  the  armored  fleet." 

England's  progress  since  1S85. 

After  considering  the  stimulating  effect  of  this 
progressive  policy  on  the  American  shipbuilding 
industry  in  general,  and  the  crippling  of  that  in- 
dustry likely  to  result  from  the  sudden  cessation 
of  appropriations  by  Congress,  Mr.  Nixon  pro- 
ceeds to  a  comparison  of  England's  naval  prog- 
ress with  our'own  since  1885.  At  the  start,  of 
course,  the  United  States  had  no  navy  at  ail 
worthy  of  the  name,  while  England  had  a  navy 
**  equal  in  material  to  any  three  others,  and  in 
personnel  probably  to  all  others  combined,  in  the 
effective,  if  not  in  the  numerical  sense." 

A  new  era  in  naval  construction  was  then  just 
1)6ginning — an  era  of  marked  improvement  in 
gnna,  armor,  and  machinery,  due  mainly  to  the 


substitution  of  mild  steel  for  iron  as  a  prime  ma- 
terial of  structure.  England  at  once  recognized 
the  new  conditions  and  applied  them  to  the  still 
greater  expansion  of  her  sea  power. 

'<From  1885  to  1890,  inclusive,  England  ex- 
pended for  new  warships  and  their  armament  (in- 
cluding new  breech -loading  guns  for  some  of  the 
old  ships)  97,000,000  pounds  sterling  in  round 
figures  (exactly  £96,815,000).  And  Parliament 
in  March  last  voted  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
April  1  last  11,435,000  pounds  sterling,  the 
grand  total  since  1885  being  108,250,000  pounds, 
or  the  equivalent  of  |;54 1,250, 000. 

**  During  the  same  period  she  has  increased  the 
personnel  oi  her  navy  from  52,800  men  in  1885^ 
to  100,050  in  1897.  " 

<^Witli  this  enormous  expenditure  she  has^ 
built  the  six  battlesliips  of  the  Admiral  class,  the 
Nik  and  Trafahjar^  the  Sanspareil  (and  the  lost 
Victorm),  special  classes;  the  ten  ships  of  the; 
Naval  Defense  Act  of  1889,  tlie  Royal  Sovereign. 
and  Centurion,  types,  the  nine  of  the  Magnificent 
and  Majestic  class,  the  five  of  the  Canopus  class, 
authorized  last  year  and  now  under  rapid  con- 
struction; the  Re?)oiv7},  and  tlie  four  authorized 
in  the  estimates  just  agreed  to — a  total  of  thirty - 
nine  first-class  battleships,  or  thirty-eight,  ex- 
cluding the  Victoria.  The  aggregate  displace- 
ment of  this  fleet  of  new  battleships  is,  roundly^ 
580,000  tons,  and  the  indicated  horse-power 
about  510,000.  Of  second-class  battleships  three 
have  been  built  and  of  armored  cruisers  nine, 
displacing,  in  the  aggregate,  81,000  tons,  and 
propelled  by  96,  l>00  horse  power.  The  total  of  all 
the  new  armored  displacement  is,  therefore,. 
6^1,000  tons,  and  the  total  horse-power  606,500. 

^*  Of  vessels  not  armored,  but  with  deck  pro- 
tection and  sponsonied  or  shielded  batteries,  Eng- 
land has  built  since  1885  twenty  first-class  cruisers, 
displacing  in  the  aggregate  202, 750  tons  and  pro- 
pelled by  319,500  horse-power;  fifty-one  second- 
class  cruisers  of  227,250  Ions'  total  displacement 
and  456,000  aggregate  horse-power;  thirty  third- 
class  cruisers  of  65,000  tons'  displacement  alto- 
gether and  173,000  collective  horse -power. 

*  *  Of  vessels  neither  armored  nor  protected  she 
has  built  since  1885  nine  composite  sloops  and 
thirty  gunboats,  displacing  in  all  34,000  tons,  and 
engined  with  121,000  horse-power,  and  72  ves- 
sels variously  known  as  *  torpedo -catchers,'  *  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, '  etc. ,  designed  for  very  high 
speed — over  thirty  knots  in  some  cases.  These 
embody  a  total  displacement  of  20,000  tons  and 
an  aggregate  horse-power  of  about  270,000,  the 
relation  of  power  to  displacement  alone  suffi- 
ciently explaining  their  character. 

*  ^  The  grand  total  of  all  types  and  classes  is 
262  ships,   displacing  in  the  aggregate   1,209,- 
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400  tons  and  propelled  by  a  total  horse-power  of 
1,945,600." 

There  has  been  no  naval  increase  elsewhere, 
says  Mr.  Nixon,  putting  all  the  powers  together, 
that  approaches  the  nature  of  a  menace  to  Eng- 
land. To  prove  this  statement  Mr.  Nixon  sum- 
marizes the  relative  naval  progress  of  the  various 
powers  in  the  following  paragraph : 

*  <  Taking  the  naval  progress  of  England  since 
1885  as  the  unit,  we  find  that  of  France  to  bo  as 
two-sevenths;  that  of  Russia  as  two -elevenths; 
that  of  the  United  States  as  two-  twelfths;  that 
of  Germany  as  two -fourteenths,  and  that  of 
Italy  as  two- seventeenths.  In  other  words,  the 
naval  progress  of  Epgland  since  1885  has  been 
to  that  of  France  in  the  same  period  as  14  to  4; 
to  that  of  Russia  as  22  to  4;  to  that  of  Germany 
as  28  to  4;  to  that  of  Italy  as  34  to  4,  and  to  our 
own  as  24  to  4.  To  avoid  prolonged  calculation, 
we  will  take  70  as  the  nearest  mean  common 
integer,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  since  1885  Eng- 
land has  built  a  new  navy  on  modern  lines 
which  bears  to  the  combined  new  navies  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  ratio  of  70  to  64." 

DEVELOPMENT     OF     BRITISH     SHIPBUILDING. 

England's  naval  policy  has  so  fostered  and 
developed  English  shipbuilding  resources  that  in 
British  ship-yards  whole  navies  have  been  built 
for  some  of  the  powers,  parts  of  navies  for  others, 
and  *  ^  merchant  fleets  for  every  flag  except  our 
own." 

<  *■  Summing  up,  we  find  that  British  shipbuild- 
ing has  built  the  British  empire  as  we  see  it 
to-day;  that,  having  built  the  empire,  it  main- 
tains its  integrity,  asserts  its  supremacy,  and,  as 
compared  with  the  feebler  efforts  of  other  powers, 
assures  its  impregnability  in  sea  power;  all  this 
in  the  military  sense  only.  If  we  extend  our 
view  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  financial 
aspects  of  the  resulting  state  of  things,  the  con. 
templation  becomes  if  possible  still  more  astound, 
ing.  British  ships  now  carry  more  than 
seven -tenths  of  the  world's  ocean -borne  com- 
merce as  a  whole,  not  merely  in  the  traffic 
between  other  countries  and  Great  Britain  her- 
self, but  in  the  international  traffic  of  all  other 
countries  with  each  other,  irrespective  of  British 
ports.  This  is  a  source  of  absolute  tribute  from 
all  nations  to  Great  Britain  amounting  to  nearly 
eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  every 
cent  of  which  is  cash  on  a  gold  basis.  And  the 
only  escape  from  it  possible  to  any  nation  under 
present  conditions  is  simply  to  stop  trading; 
•because,  as  matters  stand,  there  can  be  no  sea- 
borne commerce  unless  it  is  carried  in  British 
ships." 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POSTAL  SE 
One  Feature  of  the  "  Record  Relfirr 

NATURALLY  much  space  in  the  Jun 
bers  of  the  English  reviews  is  o 
by  articles  concerning  Queen  Victoria 
reign.  Among  those  who  have  written  u 
subject  are  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  Sir  R 
Palgrave,  Miss  Ellen  Thorney croft  Fowl 
Frederick  Langbridge,  Lady  Jane  Elli- 
Richard  Temple,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Sir  Alfrec 
Mrs.  Emily  Crawford,  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  i 
Kebbel. 

Most  of  these  articles  are  of  only  in< 
interest  to  American  readers,  and  they  t 
ground  that  has  already  been  made  fan 
the  present  generation  through  books  anc 
zines. 

As  a  summary  of  actual  achie vomer 
Henniker  Heaton's  contribution  to  the  For 
Review  is  noteworthy.  Mr.  Heaton^s  art 
survey  of  the  improvements  which  have  bee 
in  the  British  postal  service  during  the  re: 

Mr.  Heaton  summarizes  the  chief  ev- 
British  postal  history  since  Victoria's  coi 
as  follows: 

1838 — ^Money  Order  Department  established. 

1840 — Inland  penny  postage. 

1848 — Book  post  instituted. 

1861 — Post  office  savings  banks  created. 

1863 — Inland  pattern  post  established. 

1870 — Telegraph  transferred  to  the  state. 

1870 — Postcards  introduced. 

1870 — ^Extensive  employment  of  women. 

1877 — Half-ounce  limit  raised  to  one  oimce. 

1880— Postal  orders  introduced. 

1880 — Telephoning  decided  to  be  a  postal  monop 

1880 — Sixi)enny  telegrams  introduced. 

1883 — ^Parcel  post  established. 

Miscellaneous  Reforms  During  the  Past  1 

Years. 

Penny  postcards  to  the  colonies. 

Parcel  post  to  France. 

Postage  to  the  colonies  redaced  to  23^d. 

Reduction  of  trans-continental  subsidies  from 

to  about  £87,500  a  year. 
Open  envelopes  allowed  for  book  post. 
Telegraphic  money  orders. 
"  Privat-e"  postcards  transmitted. 
Free  redirection  conceded. 

Reduction  of  cable  rates  to  India  and  Australia 
State  purchase  of  cables  to  the  continent. 
The  Express  i)08t  established. 
Hour  of  collection,  etc.,  stamped  on  letters. 

IMPERIAL    PENNY    POSTAGE. 

In  regard  to  the  proposition  to  est« 
British  Postal  Union  witli  a  penny  rate  tl 
out  tlie  empire,  Mr.  Ileaton  says: 

''  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  our  postal 
should  hesitate  to  adopt  in  this  year  of 
the  scheme  of  Imperial  penny  postage,  b 
British  postal  systems  all  over  the  work 
be  linked  up  into  one  Imperial  penny  po6 
trict,  just  as  the  local  telephone  exchan 
connected  together  by  *  trunk  *  lines.  My  j 
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is  thftt  our  domestic  penny  rate  should  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  letters  to  the  colonies,  leaving 
the  colonial  return  rates  to  England  untouched. 
We  should,  in  fact,  form,  within  the  General 
Postal  Union,  a  British  Postal  Union ^  exactly 
similar  to  the  American -Canadian,  the  American- 
Mexican,  the  Austro- German,  and  other  *  re- 
stricted '  unions  already  in  existence.  The  <  do- 
mestic '  or  inland  postage  of  each  country  in  a 
'restricted '  union  suflBces  to  cover  transmission  of 
a  letter  to  the  allied  state.  Thus  the  inland 
penny  rate  of  the  United  States  franks  an  Amer- 
ican letter  to  any  part  of  Canada;  and  the 
Dominion  inland  rate  of  three -halfpence  franks  a 
Canadian  letter  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Each  country  keeps  the  postage  it  collects. 

*'The  cost  of  instituting  penny  postage  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire  would  be  about  £25,000  a 
year.  The  officials  hinted  that  two  of  the  Aus- 
Indian  Postmasters- General  objected.  I  visited 
Australia  last  autumn  and  brought  back  the 
unanimous  assent  of  the  seven  governments  to 
the  scheme.'' 

"Here,  then,  is  a  programme  worthy  of  this 
great  year  in  British  history.  Let  the  Queen's 
Ministers — 

"(1)  Invite  the  several  colonial  governments 
to  assent  to  the  institution  of  Imperial  penny 
postage. 

"  (2)  Introduce  a  bill  providing  for  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  state  of  the  existing  cables. 

'*(3)  Lay  on  the  table  a  similar  bill  for  the 
purchase  of  the  telephones. 

"(4)  Establish  a  cheap  agricultural  parcel 
post." 


THE  UNIVERSAL  POSTAL  UNION. 

AN  editorial  article  in  Appleton's  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
and  the  work  of  the  congress  that  was  convened  a 
few  weeks  since  in  Washington. 

''The  formation  of  the  Postal  Union,"  says  the 
writer,  '  *  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  transi- 
tion from  a  period  of  semi -barbarism  in  postal 
matters — that  is  to  say,  from  an  international 
point  of  view — to  a  period  of  civilization.  Prior 
to  1874  each  nation  followed  its  own  devices  so 
far  as  postal  arrangements  were  concerned.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  uniformity  of  postage  rates  or 
regulations,  and  all  international  relations  were 
complicated  in  the  highest  degree.  The  postage 
changes  to  no  two  countries  were  the  same;  or, 
if  they  were  the  same,  it  was  by  accident.  There 
was  no  accident,  however,  about  their  being  high. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  anybody  as  yet  that  there 
could  be  such  a  thing  as  cheap  international  post- 
age.    It  seemed  to  be  an  accepted  axiom  that,  if 


correspondence  was  carried  on  across  the  frontier, 
it  must  be  made  an  expensive  affair. 

THE    WORK    OP    DR.     VON    STEPHAN. 

<<A  far-sighted  German,  however,  the  late 
Herr  von  Stephan  of  Berlin,  conceived  the  idea 
of  introducing  order  into  this  postal  chaos.  He 
did  not  see  why,  if  uniform  rates  could  obtain 
through  the  extensive  territories  of  a  single 
state,  uniform  rates  might  not  also  be  established 
over  the  civilized  globe.  He  saw  no  sense  in  in- 
ternational frontiers  in  postal  matters.  A  letter, 
he  held,  should  be  free  to  go  whithersoever  its 
sender  willed,  at  the  lowest  charge  compatible 
with  reimbursement  of  the  expense  of  convey- 
ance. And  as,  in  the  main,  the  correspondence 
which  each  country  would  send  to  any  other 
country  would  be  about  equal  to  what  it  would 
receive  therefrom,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  inter- 
national accounts.  The  result  of  the  communi- 
cation of  these  ideas  to  a  number  of  the  leading 
postal  administrations  of  the  world  was  the  sum- 
moning in  the  year  1873  of  the  Berne  Confer- 
ence. The  result  of  the  conference  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Postal  Treaty  of  Berne,  to 
which  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  were  sig- 
natories. That  treaty  established  a  uniform  in- 
ternational rate  of  five  cents  for  a  half- ounce 
(fifteen -gram)  letter,  with  a  provisional  permis- 
sion to  levy  a  surcharge  up  to  five  cents  more 
on  correspondence  addressed  to  very  distant  coun- 
tries, and  subject  therefore  to  specially  heavy 
transit  rates.  International  accounts  were  in  the 
main  abolished.  There  were  still,  however,  com- 
plications, arising  from  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
countries  were  yet  outside  the  union,  and  that 
accounts  had  therefore  to  be  maintained  with 
these,  and  certain  debits  and  credits  in  connec- 
tion with  their  correspondence  to  be  passed  on  to 
other  countries. 

EXTENT    OP    THE    UNION. 

<'As  time  went  on,  however,  things  simplified 
themselves  gradually.  One  by  one  the  outlying 
countries  fell  in;  and  at  the  present  time  there  is 
no  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  civilized  that  has  not  adhered  to 
what  is  justly  styled  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 
Nearly  all  countries  have  voluntarily  abandoned 
their  privilege  of  surcharging  letters  for  remote 
destinations;  so  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  whole 
world  may  be  described  as  one  postal  territory, 
while  a  five -cent  stamp  is  the  talisman  that  will 
secure  for  a  letter  conveyance  from  any  point 
where  it  can  be  posted  to  any  other  at  which  it 
can  be  delivered  by  postal  agency.  For  that 
very  low  payment  it  may  go  half  round  the  globe, 
and  if  the  person  addressed  is  not  there  it  may 
complete  the  circle  in  order  to  find  him." 
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Japan  became  a  full  member  of  the  union 
many  years  ago;  China  has  adopted  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  scheme,  and  Corea  has  just  been 
admitted  by  the  Washington  congress. 

QUESTIONS    BEFORE    THIS    CONGRESS. 

The  most  important  question  remaining  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  union,  in  the  opinion  of  Popu- 
lar Science f  is  that  relating  to  '^transit"  postage. 

*  *  Some  countries  are  so  situated  geographically 
that  they  are  required  to  handle  far  more  cor- 
respondence for  other  countries,  in  transit,  than 
those  countries  have  any  opportunity  of  handling 
for  them,  while  the  situation  of  others,  again,  is 
the  exact  reverse.  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium 
are  countries  of  the  first  class,  a  vast  volume  of 
correspondence  for  the  continent  of  Europe  pass- 
ing through  France  and  l^elgium,  and  most  of 
the  correspondence  of  Europe  with  the  East 
passing  through  Italy.  Great  Britain  is  an  ex- 
ample on  the  other  side,  tlie  postal  business  it 
does  with  foreign  nations  far  exceeding  the  use 
made  of  its  territorv  by  mails  in  transit.  The 
consequence  is  that  every  year  in  the  settlement 
of  claims  and  counter  claims  Great  Britain  has 
to  pay  out  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  more  than 
she  takes  in. 

Germany's  proposal. 

* '  Heretofore  these  claims  and  counter  claims 
Iiave  been  established  by  means  of  statistics 
taken  periodically,  and  the  question  now  before 
<;ongress  is,  Can  these  statistics,  which  entail  a 
vast  amount  of  labor,  and  more  or  less  impede 
the  postal  service  wliile  they  are  in  progress,  be 
got  rid  of  altogether  ?  The  German  post -office 
has  a  scheme  by  which  this  object  can  be  accom- 
plished. The  plan  is  briefly  this:  As  the  taking 
of  the  statistics  costs  a. great  deal  of  labor,  which, 
of  course,  means  money,  it  is  proposed  tliat 
countries  having  a  less  claim  in  the  general  clear- 
ing than  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  should 
forego  it  altogether  in  consideration  of  getting 
rid  of  trouble  and  expense  to  that  (supposed) 
amount,  and  that  the  same  amount  should  be  de- 
ducted from  all  claims  exceeding  ten  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  the  making  of  these 
deductions  would  decrease  the  total  amount  to  be 
paid  by  the  debtor  countries  by  twenty- five  per 
cent. ;  and,  taking  the  latest  statistics  as  a  basis, 
it  is  proposed  simply  to  assess  each  debtor  coun- 
try accordingly,  and  pay  over  to  each  creditor 
country  the  amount  to  which  it  is  entitled.  If 
this  scheme  commends  itself  to  the  congress,  the 
international  postal  system  will  liave  reached 
nearly  the  acme  of  simplicity,  all  postage  accounts 
between  the  different  countries  having  been 
swept  away  into  the  limbo  of  the  obsolete." 


THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  1900. 

AN  article  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  by  M. 
Charpentier,  French  Consul  at  New  York, 
reminds  us  of  the  preparations  now  under  way 
for  tlie  great  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris  ia 
19u().  Several  grand  schemes  for  the  adornment 
of  the  city  have  been  conceived  and  are  in  proc- 
ess of  execution.  Chief  among  them  are:  (1) 
The  Bridge  of  Alexander  III. ,  (2)  the  two  fine- 
art  palaces,  and  (3)  the  disposition  of  the  banks 
of  the  Seine. 

THE    BRIDGE    OF    ALEXANDER    III. 

**  On  October  7,  1896,  when  His  Majesty  the 
Czar  Nicolas  II.  laid  with  a  golden  trowel  the 
first  stone  of  the  monumental  bridge  which  will 
bear  his  father's  name,  he  not  only  gave  to  France 
a  proof  of  his  sympathy  and  confidence,  but  inau- 
gurated for  the  great  nations  an  era  of  peace  and 
industry.  It  is  not  lightly  and  for  months  that 
these  gigantic  works  are  undertaken;  it  is  for 
years;  and  this  setting  at  work  of  thousands  of 
laborers,  this  activity  of  entire  France  centred 
upon  a  single  object,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  manifestations  of  industry  and  peace. 
The  construction  of  the  Pont  Alexandre  alone  is 
a  task  of  long  duration.  Of  the  existing  Paris 
bridges  none  are  more  than  thirty  metre*  in 
breadth,  but  this  will  measure  nearly  sixty;  it 
will  have  but  a  single  arch,  of  immense  propor- 
tions." 

The  present  year,  says  M.  Charpentier,  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  the  foundations  of  this  great 
bridge,  the  year  1898  to  the  metallic  work,  and 
the  year  1899  to  its  decoration,  to  which  especial 
care  will  be  given. 

THE    TWO    ART  PALACES. 

To  make  room  for  the  two  art  palaces  to  be 
built  in  the  Champs- Elysees  it  was  necessary  to 
tear  down  the  Palais  de  1' Industrie,  where  all  the 
Parisian  exhibitions  and  many  art  salons  were 
held,  and  tlie  destruction  of  this  building  invited 
opposition. 

^  <  And  yet  the  superior  interests  of  the  exposi- 
tion demanded  it;  to  use  the  language  of  one  of 
the  most  ardent  promoters  of  the  exposition, 
France  must  not  offer  the  old  renovated  and  re- 
paired; if  she  invites  the  world  to  Paris,  the  plan 
must  be  new,  worthy  of  herself  and  of  her  guests. 
The  cause  of  the  palaces  triumphed,  and  a  grand 
competition  was  instituted  for  their  design,  re- 
sulting in  ihc  n^ceipt  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  ten  plans  signed  by  the  most  eminent  artists. 
Those  of  MM.  Girault  and  Esqui6,  both  of  which 
took  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  were  pronounced 
the  best,  and  their  publication  warrants  the  asser- 
tion that  the  two  palaces  will  constitute  a  risumi 
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of  French  architectural  art  at  the  eud  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Twenty  million  francs  are  appro- 
priated for  their  construction,  and  it  will  be  in- 
sLsted  that  the  work  be  durable  and  definitive,  it 
being  the  intention  that  the  palaces  shall  survive 
the  exposition  that  they  may  be  used  permanently 
for  the  salons,  competitions,  concerts,  etc. 

••These  two  palaces,  situated  in  the  Champs - 
Eljrsees,  will  be,  in  short,  the  starting-point  and 
the  frame  of  the  immense  avenue  which  is  to 
connect  the  Champs -Ely  sees  with  the  Invalides 
and  restore  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Paris.  At 
the  outset  the  Champs- Elys^es  will  present  their 
fairy-like  spectacle;  then,  crossing  the  river,  the 
monumental  bridge;  farther  on,  the  esplanade  of 
the  Invalides  transformed  into  gardens  laid  out  in 
French  fashion,  with  balustrades,  groups,  basins, 
and  plots  of  greensward,  bringing  into  the  heart 
of  Paris  a  reminder  of  Versailles;  finally,  as  a 
background,  the  sober  lines  of  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valides, and,  crowning  all,  the  glittering  gilded 
dome  of  Mansart." 

TBAX8FORMATION    OF    TUE    SEINE's    BANKS. 

"The  idea  of   giving  a  special  disposition  to 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  is  neither  less  original 
nor  less  happy.     The  stream  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne 
will  be  transformed  by  the  wand  of  the  architects 
into  a  vast  Venetian  canal  lined  with  palaces  and 
having  broad  banks,    spacious,    convenient,  and 
iBstful,  upon  which  the  public  may  promenade. 
The  picturesque  facades  of  the  pavilions  of  exotic 
design  will  rise  one  above  another,  separated  by 
terraces  m  the  Italian  fashion.     In  the  daytime 
the  activity  of  navigation,  the  multicolored  flags, 
and  the  gayly-decked  boats  standing  out  in  relief 
against  the  foliage  of  the  trees  will  form  an  ani- 
mated picture,  full  of  color  and  sparkling  gayety, 
and  at   night   the   fairy- like    illuminations,    for 
which  all  the  resources  of  modern  lighting  will 
be  drawn  upon,    and  the  glittering  waters  will 
famish  a  marvelous  setting  for  the  Venetian  en- 
tertainments and  festivities." 

WHAT    PART    WILL    UNCLE    SAM    TAKE  ? 

As  regards  the  participation  of  foreign  govern - 
nents  in  the  exposition,  M.  Charpentier  states 
that  Egypt  is  the  only  one  which  has  declined, 
though  the  United  States  and  Switzerland  have 
as  yet  made  no  reply  to  the  invitation.  All  the 
other  governments,  sixty  in  number,  have  ac- 
cepted oflBcially,  and  nearly  all  have  appointed 
commissioners  and  applied  lor  space. 

M.  Charpentier  makes  an  interesting  compari- 
Bon  of  the  amounts  of  space  reserved  for  the 
principal  countries  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889  with  the  amounts  applied  for  now.  Follow- 
ing are  the  figures: 


1889.  190a 

Square  feet.  Square  feet. 

Argentine  Republic 17,600  27,500 

Austria-Hungary 36,388  640,200 

Belgium 150,242  259,864 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 44,000 

Grermany 25,264  396,000 

Italy 57,171  121,000 

Japan 28,589  107,000 

Mexico 23,000  44,000 

Russia :  49,764  528,000 

Spain 41,185  50,500 

Judging  from  this  table,  it  would  seem  that 
Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  and  Russia  are  likely 
to  far  exceed  all  their  previous  world's-fair  rec- 
ords, and  the  United  States  should  not  be  out- 
done in  this  friendly  rivalry;  then,  too,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  France  was  the  first  foreign 
nation  to  respond  to  our  own  invitation  for  co- 
operation in  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 


JOINT  TRAFFIC  ASSOCUTIONS. 

THE  recent  "Trans-Missouri"  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  held 
that  the  anti- trust  law  of  1800,  prohibiting  every 
contract,  etc. ,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce, 
applied  to  a  railway  association  contract,  is  the 
occasion  of  an  article  in  the  June  Forum  by  Com- 
missioner George  R.  Blan chard  of  the  Joint 
Traffic  Association. 

f^ar  from  assuming  a  defensive  attitude  in  be- 
half of  legalized  railway  compacts  such  as  were  , 
covered  by  the  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, Mr.  Blan  chard  argues  the  public  necessity 
and  equity  for  these  compacts;  ''that  they  do  not 
and  will  not  unreasonably  restrain  trade  or  com- 
merce; and  that  their  intent  is  an  important  fea- 
ture of  their  creation,  in  practice  if  not  in  law." 

THE    PURPOSE    OP    THE    ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mr.  Blanchard  starts  with  the  proposition  that 
all  traffic,  whether  large  or  small,  passing  be- 
tween competitive  points,  must  be  shared  by  two 
or  more  traders  and  by  two  or  more  carriers  be- 
tween such  points. 

' '  Harmony  in  determining  their  transportation 
rates  and  relations  is  clearly  preferable  to  strife; 
for,  in  whatever  view  considered,  competition  is 
made  honorable;  and  the  parity  of  rates  required 
by  the  common  law,  by  the  statutory  law,  and  by 
the  interests  of  the  public  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  discussion,  concession,  and  agreement 
between  them.  The  law  alone  cannot  achieve 
this  result  or  defeat  it;  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  railways,  after  conferences  with  forwarders, 
has  been  found  the  only  means  by  which  this 
trade  and  transportation  equality  can  be  secured. 

''Associations  were  organized,  resting  upon 
the  good  faith  of  the  parties,  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nations to  favored  shippers  and  to  establish  not 
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only  common  rates,  but  common  classifications, 
rules,  regulations,  terminal  charges,  and  fares  in 
all  the  respects  which  constitute  essential  elements 
of  carrying  equality.  They  were  also,  of  course, 
intended  to  avoid  unwarranted  depletions  of  the 
rates  and  fares  to  which  the  carriers  are  reason- 
ably entitled." 

Mr.  Blanchard  -insists  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  all  traffic  associations  is  to  extend  all  fair  trade 
by  the  abolition  of  preferences.  The  railroads 
themselves  would  not  willingly  put  any  form  of 
restraint  on  their  own  business. 

BENEFICENT    AIMS. 

"They  labor  in  and  out  of  season,  by  fair,  and 
sometimes  by  questionable,  means,  to  enlarge 
commerce,  to  better  their  own  conditions  and 
those  of  their  patrons,  and  to  improve  their  rela- 
tions to  the  public  as  the  quickest  way  to  finan- 
cial and  traffic  eminence.  They  have  sought, 
and  should  seek  in  equity  and  law,  to  restrain 
those  wrongful  practices  which  are  falsely  de- 
nominated competition,  which  proceed  from  strife, 
concealment,  and  favoritism,  and  to  correct  the 
endeavors  of  unscrupulous  merchants  to  defeat 
the  rates,  classifications,  and  rules  adopted  for 
the  common  public  and  railway  benefit.  They 
have  sought  to  enlarge  rr.ther  than  to  restrain 
trade  by  increasing  the  proportions  of  traffic  car- 
ried in  through  cars,  which,  being  originally 
taken  locally  from  point  to  point,  encountered 
transfers,  delays,  different  local  rates,  bills  of 
lading,  classifications,  rules,  and  charges.  They 
have  greatly  accelerated  the  movement  of  freight 
and  passengers,  made  uniform  through  bills  of 
lading  and  way-bills,  issued  through  tickets  and 
baggage  checks,  and  established  common  inspec- 
tions to  ascertain  that  accurate  weights  were 
charged. 

**They  have  equalized  and  given  to  local  sta- 
tions rates  corresponding  with  through  points. 
They  have  adjusted  differences  with  water  routes. 
They  have  sought  to  harmonize  rather  than  to 
destroy. 

"Between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  sea- 
board and  north  of  the  Ohio  river  there  are  ap- 
proximately 10,000  points  between  which  through 
rates  and  bills  of  lading  are  given.  A  majority 
of  these  places  being  actually  or  commercially 
competitive,  the  various  railway  interests  con- 
vene and  determine  the  due  rate  relations  of  each 
to  the  other.  If  each  railway  at  each  competitive 
point  exercised  an  individual  right  to  make  its 
own  arrangements  regardless  of  the  others,  legal- 
ized commercial  chaos  would  result.  It  is  due 
to  the  railroads,  and  not  to  the  law,  that  this  an- 
archy of  rates  does  not  now  prevail." 


WHAT    THE    ASSOCIATIONS    HAVE    DONE. 

<  ^  There  were  originally  more  than  twent; 
porations  between  Chicago  and  New  York  : 
Lake  Shore  and  New  York  Central  route, 
possessing  (and  still  retaining)  legal  pow< 
charge  reasonable  local  rates  and  impose 
regulations.  Conference  and  associations 
unified  th(^so  routes  and  rates  more  in  the  ] 
int(*rest  than  to  the  benefit  of  the  railroads, 
have  provided  for  the  more  speedy  transi 
greater  conv(?ni(mce  of  the  carriage  of  ej 
matter  and  tlu*  mails.  They  have  equalize 
localities  on  the  Atlantic,  and  have  harmc 
the  competitions  of  the  Pacific  coast  p 
They  have  endc^avored  to  equalize  routes  o 
equal  facility  by  a  regulated  system  of  difl 
tial  rates.  Th(»y  make  bills  of  lading  issu 
Hong  Kong  redeemable  in  Bremen. 

"Associations  are  the  most  valuable  adju 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Wi 
their  aid  the  commission  cannot  possibly 
its  problems  or  accomplish  its  tasks;  with 
help  it  may  do  so.  Were  the  public  to  c 
wiselv  which  to  abandon,  it  had  better  dij 
the  national  commission,  because  to  wipe  o 
forms  of  voluntary  railway  organization — w 
more  than  law,  maintain  necessary  metho 
trade — woidd  be  to  throw  the  business  o 
country  into  a  chaos  from  which  the  Inte 
Commission  itself  could  not  evolve  order, 
advocates  of  the  dismemberment  of  such  asi 
tions  know  literally  nothing  of  the  great  sei 
they  have  rendered  the  public.  It  is  also 
lusion  to  suppose  that  they  limit  compet 
True  railway  rivalries  are  more  active  under 
ciations  than  without  them,  because  they 
competition  and  substitute  the  higher  rival 
improved  facilities  and  rebates.  As  well  sa] 
the  Senate  stops  intellectual  or  local  rivalr 
cause  it  is  a  body  representing  compe 
states." 


FORESIGHT  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENOINEERIl 

AN  article  on   <  *  Foresight  in  Electrical  1 
neering,"  by  J.   E.   Woodbridge,  in 
sivrs    Magazi?ie,  suggests    comparisons    bet 
American  and  European  methods  which  ar 
wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 

In  tlie  rapid  development  of  electric  lig 
in  the  United  States  the  quality  of  durabUJ 
the  plants  constnicted  has  been  largely  overlo< 
It  is  true  that  there  is  some  reason  for 
neglect  in  the  obvious  loss  entailed  by  the  ii 
lation  of  expensive  machinery  likely  to  be 
supplanted  by  new  inventions,  but  Mr.  V^ 
bridge  asserts  that  methods  and  machinery 
now  become  so  well  standardized  as  to  insar 
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less  of  almost  any  first-class  apparatus  of 
during  its  life  in  service.  The  chief  rea- 
3  thinks,  for  this  false  economy  in  the 
can  practice  of  installing  cheap  and  short- 
plants  lies  in  the  fact  that  very  many  of 
plants  have  been  built  either  to  sell  or  to 
franchises  for  speculative  purposes, 
le  demand  for  lighting  is  often  very  small 
companies  in  the  smaller  cities  and  villages 
irted,  and  the  companies  themselves  are 
They  order  whatever  apparatus  they  can 
«t  cheaply  and  quickly,  and  decide  to  let 
;iire  look  out  for  itself.  A  sawmill  engine 
iler  is  obtained,  and  an  arc -light  dynamo 
k1  to  an  overhead  countershaft,  which  is 
►elted  to  the  engine.  After  a  time  there 
ospect  of  a  profitable  demand  for  incandes- 
^hting,  and  a  small  Edison  three-wire  out- 
laps  is  added.  Later  there  follows  a  de- 
fer current  for  scattered  residences,  calling 
I  installation  of  an  alternating  current  ma- 
Finally  comes  a  call  for  power,  perhaps 
Bet-railway  use,  and  a  5 00 -volt  generator  is 
to  supply  that  need." 

3  it  results  that  there  is  a  general  lack  of 
nity  in  the  apparatus  purchased,  and  also 
of  concentration  and  economy, 
miscellaneous  collection  of  dynamos,  of 
3  makes,  styles,  sizes,  epochs,  and  speeds, 
kI  to  countershafts,  and  thence  to  engines 
kn  equal  lack  of  similarity.     The  boiler - 
exhibits  a  similar  heterogeneity.     The  ma- 
are  run  independently,  requiring,  in  gen- 
separate    distributing    circuit    for   each 
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THE    EUROPEAN    PRACTICE. 


fiJurope  totally  different  methods  prevail, 
less,  in  itself,  is  practically  disregarded  in 
nstruction  of  plants,  and  * '  every  effort  is 
to  attain  the  greatest  possible  simplicity, 
lity,  and  reliability,  regardless  of  first  cost." 
iting  plants  are  never  constructed  in  Euro- 
Duntries  until  the  demand  to  be  supplied  is 
jly  known. 

lere  is  also  a  greater  proportion  of  munici- 

iting  systems  in  Germany  than  in  America, 

all  these  plants,    of  course,    the  tendency 

best,  as  opposed  to  the  cheapest,  is  greater 

inder    private   ownership.       Then,     those 

palities  not  owning  their  own  plants  have 

)  stringent  in  their  franchise  limitations  as 

7ent  the  establishment  of  anv  wildcat  or 

itively  inclined  companies,  or  any,  in  fact, 

)se  with  the  most  substantial  backing  and 

intentions. 

le  franchise  of  the  Berlin  Electric  Works 
ny  is  a  good  example.     The  company  is 


required  to  pay  10  per  cent,  of  its  gross  receipts 
as  rental  for  the  use  of  streets  for  its  conduits; 
also  one- quarter  of  its  net  profit  over  and  above 
6  per  cent.  The  rates  allowed  for  street  lighting 
are  very  low  as  compared  with  American  stand- 
ards, and  its  maximum  allowable  rates  for  private 
lighting  are  specified.  The  company  is  required 
to  keep  on  deposit  with  the  city  a  renewal  fund 
in  bonds  equal  to  one-fifth  of  its  invested  capital; 
also  a  sum  of  about  150,000  as  surety  for  the 
provisions  of  the  franchise.  Strict  rules  are  also 
made  regarding  the  tearing  up  of  streets. 

*  <  The  difference  in  the  nature  of  investors  in 
America  and  Europe  is  also  a  prominent  factor. 
"While  the  investment  in  the  United  States  is 
generally  speculative,  calling  for  quick  and  large 
returns,  the  demand  in  Europe  is  for  a  safe  in- 
vestment, which  shall  pay  a  small  interest  con- 
tinuously for  many  years.  The  result  is  that  be- 
fore ground  is  broken  for  a  European  plant  the 
whole  system  is  laid  out,  with  due  allowances  for 
everything  that  can  be  foreseen  in  the  next  quar- 
ter century.  The  best  engineering  talent  avail- 
able is  employed,  and  all  the  possible  alternatives 
in  plans  and  details  are  thoroughly  discussed. 
First  cost  is  not  considered  if  running  expenses 
or  depreciation  can  be  reduced  in  any  way.  Any 
increase  in  capitalization  that  will  effect  a  saving 
sufficient  to  pay  5  per  cent,  or  even  less  on  that 
increase  is  immediately  undertaken. " 


STREET  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

AN  apparently  fair  and  unprejudiced  discus- 
sion of  the  street-railway  problem  is  pub- 
lished in  the  current  number  of  the  Yale  Review. 
The  writer,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Curtis,  has  found 
that  in  the  eastern  and  central  states,  containing 
many  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country,  the 
charters  of  street  railways  are  very  generally  in- 
determinate as  to  time,  while  in  many  of  the 
southern  and  western  states,  where  the  towns  are 
smaller  and  the  value  of  the  franchises  much  less, 
the  life  of  the  charters  is  limited.  Usually  there 
is  no  compensation  for  the  value  of  the  franchise, 
and  the  companies  enjoy  the  fullest  freedom  in 
financiering,  though  a  few  states  are  now  at- 
tempting to  limit  the  issues  of  bonds  and  stock, 
which  heretofore  have  been  excessive. 

Just  how  this  evil  of  over- capitalization  affects 
the  public  is  clearly  brought  out  by  Mr.  Curtis  in 
the  following  paragraph: 

<^The  over- capitalization  of  the  roads  has  a 
most  direct  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  pub- . 
lie  as  well  as  upon  investors  in  the  bonds  of  the 
road.  Attempts  to  reduce  fares  have  repeatedly 
been  frustrated  by  the  claim  that '  if  the  fares  are 
reduced  the  company  will  be  unable  to  earn  a 
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reasonable  return  upon  its  (nominal)  capital/ 
With  a  capitalization  two  or  three  times  the  cost 
of  the  roads,  a  reduction  of  fares  might  perhaps 
have  this  result.  A  small  return  upon  a  ficti- 
tious capital  may,  however,  represent  a  hand- 
some profit  upon  the  actual  cash  investment  of 
the  promoters  of  the  enterprise." 

LOWER    FARES    IN    ENOLAND. 

Mr.  Curtis  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  article  to 
a  comparative  study  of  the  American  and  British 
methods  of  street-railway  regulation.  In  the 
British  system  he  is  impressed  by  the  feature  of 
cheap  fares. 

* '  The  question  is  sure  to  arise,  '  Has  the  Amer- 
ican policy  of  practically  free  trade,  as  applied  to 
street  railways,  secured  for  the  people  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  evils  incident  to  the  system  ?' 
The  system  has  certainly  secured  for  the  people 
an  eflicient  service  developed  with  marked  rapid- 
ity, while  it  will  be  urged  that  the  English  pol- 
icy has  retarded  the  growth  of  transit  facilities 
and  that  the  towns  have  injured  themselves  in 
their  anxiety  to  drive  sharp  bargains  with  the 
companies.  The  most  palpable  advantage  of  the 
English  system  is  perhaps  that  of  cheap  fares. 
The  usual  fare  on  English  tramways  is  one  penny 
p(jr  mile  or  fraction  thereof,  while  Glasgow,  under 
municipal  administration,  has  made  a  rate  of  one- 
half  penny  for  one-half-mile  stages.  In  the 
United  States  the  almost  invariable  usage  is  a 
live- cent  fare  as  a  minimum  for  even  the  shortest 
distance,  though  in  some  citi(*8  a  passenger  may 
travel  a  maximum  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
for  the  same  fare." 

GAINS    AND    LOSSES    OF    THE    TWO    SYSTEMS. 

Mr.  Curtis  summarizes  the  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the 
two  countries  as  follows: 

' '  England  gains,  first,  by  a  much  lower  rate  of 
fare  for  short  distances  traveled;  second,  by 
much  greater  control  over  the  companies  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  their  relation  to  the  public; 
third,  by  a  system  of  short-term  franchises,  with 
provision  for  purchase  of  the  tramways  by  the 
municipality;  while  by  the  actual  ownership  of 
the  tramways  in  many  cases  better  terms  as  to 
rates  of  fare,  stret^t  n^ntals,  etc. ,  may  l)e  obtained 
from  the  companies,  and  largely  increased  reve- 
nue secured  to  the  town  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  contract  or  lease  with  the  operating  com- 
pany. 

* '  The  United  States  gain  by  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  electric  street-railway  facilities,  which 
furnish  a  car  service  wherever  it  pays.  This  de- 
velopment has  probably  done  something  toward 
making  suburban  property  available  for  homes, 


and  thereby  increasing  the  grand  lists 
towns.  It  has  increased  the  comfort  ai 
possibilities  of  usefulness  for  many  citizei 
has  enabled  large  numbers  of  people  t< 
fullv  economize  their  time.  On  the  othei 
it  has  iK^en  att(»nded  with  all  sorts  of  abuse 
as  over-capitalization  and  unreasonably  hig 
of  fare,  while  legislative  and  municipal  &< 
in  regard  to  <  charter-grabbing '  have  bee 
too  common.  The  patrons  of  the  roads  are 
ing  a  good  railway  service,  but  at  high  co« 

* '  The  Englishman  secures  a'  relativel 
service  at  low  cost,  while  he  pursues  a 
which,  while  it  may  retard  development,  y 
tects  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large  a 
ters  mere  speculators  from  attempting  t 
ploitation  of  the  towns." 

Mr.  Curtis  prefaces  this  comparison,  ho 
with  the  remark  that  we  must  take  ii 
reckoning  the  differences  of  habit  and  thoi 
the  jK^oplcjs,  and  the  great  influence  o 
customs  and  prejudices. 

**  An  experiment  in  a  new^  mode  of  pro 
that  would  suit  Chicagoans  might  be  too 
for  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  though  expei 
in    municipal    oj)e ration    of    semi- public 
might  1)0  sanctioned  in  Scotland  which  woi 
be  attempted  in  America." 

MUNICIPAL    OWNERSHIP. 

*'As  a  modification  upon  the  stringent 
tions  of  tlie  English,  the  practice  in  Cana* 
be  cited.     The  system  now  in  operation 
ronto  has  in  it  many  points  worthy  of  im: 
The   conditions   of   life  there  are  so  sinr 
those  prevailing  in  many  places  in  the 
States  that  the  experience  of  the  Canadi) 
should  be  of  much  value.     Toronto  ow 
does  not  operate  the  railway,  whereas  in  E 
the  tendency  is  now  toward  public  owners] 
operation  also." 

Mr.  Curtis  thinks  that  public  ownersh 
operation  in  the  United  States  would  invo 
jections,  through  political  abuses,  that  wo 
outweigli  the  possible  advantages,  especial 
is  yet  to  be  shown  that  municipal  opera 
the  English  tramways  has  in  itself  substi 
benefited  tlu*  citizens. 

Pie  suggests  in  conclusion  that  the  solu 
the  problem  for  the  United  States  be  sot 
closer  legislative  control,  in  the  limitation 
term  for  which  charters  may  be  gram 
recognition  of  the  value  of  franchises  an 
ment  therefor,  and  in  providing  that  rates 
and  other  details  of  operation  shall  be  ma 
contract  between  city  and  company,  to  be 
mined  when  the  charter  is  granted,  subjec 
adjustment  at  stated  periods  thereafter. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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THE  FREE-DISPENSARY  EVIL 

ARTLING  exposure  of  the  abuses  of  so- 
iled medical  cliaritv,  as  it  is  bestowed  in 
ipitals  and  dispensaries,  is  made  by  Dr. 
F.  Shrady  in  the  June  Forum. 
hrady  states,  as  the  result  of  statistical 
\  the  subject,  that  fully  50  per  cent,  of 
ents  who  apply  for  free  medical  aid  are 
ndeserving  of  such  charity. 
I  main  reason  for  this  is  that  no  effectual 
re  taken  by  the  managers  of  these  insti- 
to  correct  the  abuse.  For  the  sake  of 
IS  and  the  ostensible  good  accomplished 
reatment  of  a  large  number  of  patients, 
arities  are  managed  on  the  usual  business 
«  of  proving  their  right  to  be  and  to 
on  the  assumed  basis  of  demand  and  sup- 

S'ew  York  alone  there  are  one  hundred 
;een  dispensaries,  each  one  of  which  is 
ith  the  other  in  propagating  the  worst 
pauperism.  The  public  is  being  taught 
hing  is  more  freely  given  than  medical 
3  any  who  may  ask  for  it.  The  institu- 
question  are  crowded  daily  by  hundreds 
o-do  patients,  who  are  encouraged  to  de- 
e  really  poor  and  to  cheat  the  charitably 
doctor  of  his  legitimate  fee.  All  this 
in  spite  of  protests  and  in  open  defiance 
B  laws  of  ordinary  decency  and  fair  play, 
nagers  of  these  so-called  charities,  who 
•  have  the  matter  in  their  own  hands, 
•enly  pretending  to  deplore  present  condi- 
e  covertly  combating  every  effort  at  re- 

1  the  ground  of  its  impracticability." 

• 

.    SAMPLE    NEW    YORK     INSTITUTION. 

hrady  describes  some  of  the  abuses  con- 
)racticed  at  one  of  the  leading  dispensa- 
few  York  City,  located  on  the  west  side, 
as  earned  for  itself  the  sobriquet  of  <  <  the 
I  dispensary." 

such  as  know  its  methods  it  is  unneces- 
isk  the  origin  of  such  a  designation.  It 
a  high  reputation  for  the  number  and 
y  ability  of  its  patients  that  it  would  ap- 
^e  rather  a  credit  than  a  disgrace  to  re- 
outrageously  misdirected  charity.  Such 
s  the  inevitable  conclusions  that  may  be 
)on  the  large  average  of  well-to-do  peo- 
claim  dailv  the  benefits  of  free  medical 
it  so  lavishly  and  indiscriminately  fur- 
3  all  who  apply.  For  the  sake  of  receiv- 
advice,  other  matters  are  allowed  to  be- 
secondary  consideration.  Many  of  these 
are  from  out-of-town  districts,  and  will 
eral   dollars  for  car- fare,  will  ask  for  a 


written  diagnosis  of  theit  disease  and  an  extra 
prescription,  and  will  then  complain  if  they  are 
kept  waiting  beyond  the  time  for  their  return 
train.  The  examining  doctor  is  content  to  ride 
to  the  dispensary  in  a  horse- car:  the  patient 
comes  and  returns  in  a  cab.  It  is  no  longer  a 
joke  to  refer  to  the  display  of  diamonds  or  the 
number  of  women  clad  in  seal -skins  in  the  pa- 
tients' waiting-room.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
unlikely  that,  in  the  near  future,  conveniences 
will  not  be  required  for  checking  bicycles  and 
distributing  carriage  numbers  in  the  order  of  the 
different  arrivals." 

The  statement  of  an  eye-witness  is  cited  to  the 
effect  that  two  hundred  applicants  for  medical  ad- 
vice were  admitted  to  the  reception-room  of  this 
dispensary  at  one  time,  that  nobody  was  turned 
away,  that  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  applicants 
were  well  dressed,  and  10  per  cent,  of  them  even 
finely  dressed.  Some  of  the  women  wore  fur 
coats  and  fine  millinery;  more  than  half  of  the 
men  bore  no  evidence  of  poverty.  All  alike  ob- 
tained the  free  treatment  supposed  to  be  given  to 
paupers,  or  *' poor  persons. " 

OTHER    INSTANCES. 

There  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  testimony  to  the 
evils  of  the  New  York  system.  ''A  distin- 
guished professor"  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Shrady  as 
saying: 

* '  I  recall  the  case  of  a  German  family  to 
whom  I  gave  free  treatment  in  the  dispensary 
for  five  years,  and  then  found  out  by  accident 
that  the  head  of  the  family  paid  taxes  on  $10.0,000 
worth  of  real  estate. 

* '  Another  regular  dispensary  patient  was  a 
woman  who  was  afterward  ascertained  to  bo  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent 
hardware  merchants  in  the  city. 

< '  I  can  name  a  man,  a  resident  of  Fifth  ave- 
nue, who  came  into  an  estate  worth  millions,  and 
who  used  to  take  his  child  regularly  to  a  dispen- 
sary to  get  free  treatment. 

* '  One  day  a  woman  came  to  me  at  the  dispen- 
sary and  requested  free  treatment.  She  was 
poorly  dressed,  and  said  she  was  unable  to  pay. 
I  gave  her  a  prescription.  Afterward  I  found  out 
that  her  husband  had  given  her  five  dollars  to 
pay  for  the  very  service  that  she  obtained  free." 

*' A  hard-worked  dispensary  doctor"  says: 

'  *  It  is  not  a  novel  experience  for  one  to  meet 
at  the  theatre,  or  out  riding  on  a  wheel,  the  very 
patients  who  were  too  poor,  forsooth,  to  pay  a 
doctor,  and  hence  availed  themselves  of  dispen- 
sary treatment.  In  the  clinic  in  which  I  am  an 
assistant  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  men  to  ask 
if  their  trouble  would  be  aggravated  by  the  use 
of  a  bicycle.     One  patient  had  the  temerity  to 
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in  J  uncus. 


THE    ROOT    OF    THE    EVIL. 


ask  me  if  horseback  riding  was  likely  to  prove  INSURANCE  AGAINST  NON-EMPLOYME 

THE  recent  extension  of  the  insurance 
pie  to  meet  the  evil  of  non-employn 
the  subject  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Paul  Mod 
the  Ai)Lcrican  Journal  of  Socioloyt/  for  May. 
experiments  on  this  line  have  l>een  inaug 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  It^ly,  and 
the  United  States.  Most  of  the  Europe 
tempts  have  either  been  instituted  by  the  s 
assisted  by  it.  Two  of  the  plans  are  compi 
the  remainder  voluntarv.  The  American 
prise  is  on  a  purely  commercial  basis;  il 
cated  in  Chicago,  and  is  said  to  have  the  b 
of  ample  capital  and  managerial  ability. 

Mr.   Monroe   gives   the    following   hist< 
these  various  experiments: 

*'The  city  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  took 
itiative  in  January,  1893.  This  system, 
with  some  modifications,  is  still  contini; 
upon  a  voluntary  l>asis.  The  city  of  St 
Switzerland,  established  the  second  in 
1895,  in  conformity  with  a  law  passed  1 
canton  St.  Gall  the  previous  year.  This 
compulsory  state  system  and  was  in  operat 
almost  two  years.  By  a  plebiscite  on  No\ 
15,  1896,  the  system  was  abolished  on  am 
January  1,  1897.  This  perhaps  is  the  m< 
structive  instance.  In  the  early  part  of  ] 
system  similar  to  that  of  Berne  was  estal 
in  Cologne,  Germany,  to  operate  during  th 
ter  of  1896-97.  This  was  initiated  by  ] 
philanthropic  agencies,  but  worked  in  com 
with  municipal  agencies,  and  received  a 
municipal  subvention.  In  May,  1896,  unc 
auspices  of  the  Bologna  Savings  Bank,  a  i 
plan  was  adopted  in  Bologna,  Italy,  to  \ 
effective  during  the  winter  of  1896-97.  Ii 
the  grand  council  of  the  canton  BAle,  S^ 
land,  appointed  a  committee  to  investiga 
subject  and  submit  a  plan.  The  committ 
ported  the  following  year  and  elaborated  i 
in  greater  detail  than  any  previous  one.  T 
the  plan  was  approved,  it  has  not  yet  been 
compulsory  as  a  governmental  institution, 
rich  and  Lucerne  have  also  taken  steps  t 
formulation  of  similar  systems.  The  Cbica, 
terprise  above  referred  to,  which  began  bu 
with  the  current  year,  is  the  last  of  these, 
upon  a  radically  different  plan.  It  is  a  ] 
commercial  venture  similar  to  the  many  m 
insurance  companies  of  the  United  States." 

As  regards  the  forms  of  invalidity  a, 
which  insurance  is  given,  the  European  scJ 
all  exclude  non-employment  caused  by  sic 
or  accident,  as  these  are  generally  cover< 
other  forms  of  insurance;  but  the  Am< 
workingman  is  not  so  fully  protected,  and 


While  protesting  that  the  management  of  these 
dispensaries  has  practically  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  might  properly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  the  greatest  interest  in  them — the 
physicians  who  give  their  services — Dr.  Shrady 
does  not  try  to  dodge  the  responsibility  of  the 
medical  profession  for  the  perpetuation  of  some 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  system. 

'» So  long  as  one  of  the  main  objects  of  medi- 
cal teaching  is  to  gain  clinical  material  at  all 
hazards,  so  long  will  the  present  evils  be  beyond 
the  possibility  of  any  immediate  remedy  by  the 
profession  itself.  In  fact,  the  dispensary  in  New 
York  City  which  abuses  medical  charity  the  most 
of  all  is  one  that  was  founded  by  a  millionaire 
with  the  avowed  object  of  supplying  illustrative 
cases,  rich  or  poor,  for  the  lecture- room  of  a 
neighboring  medical  college.  Such  material,  it 
is  true,  is  very  necessary  for  educational  purposes; 
but  the  ultimate  and  only  benefit  accrues  to  the 
medical  school,  whose  interest  it  is  to  coax  stu- 
dents to  its  doors,  take  fees  for  tuition,  and  over- 
load the  medical  market  with  aspiring  young 
men  whose  very  subsistence  is  denied  them  by  per- 
sistently taking  from  them,  by  means  of  these  false 
charities,  every  reasonable  means  of  legitimate 
support.  It  is  the  old  trick  of  blowing  hot  and 
cold  with  the  same  breath — improving  goods,  at 
the  same  time  destroying  their  market  value. 
With  shame  be  it  said,  many  of  the  appointments 
in  dispensaries  are  secured  with  the  understand- 
ing that  certain  public  clinics  shall  be  regularly 
supplied  with  patients  who,  as  an  equivalent  for 
free  treatment,  are  expected  to  appear  before  a 
medical  class,  submit  to  public  examination,  and 
be  the  text  for  a  medical  or  surgical  lecture. 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  and  other  teaching  centres  are 
more  than  well  supplied  with  ?uch  schools,  public 
and  private,  undergraduate  and  post-graduate, 
that  claim  the  clinical  material  from  the  hundreds 
of  ambitious  medical  satellites  who  seem  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  merely  nominal  honor  of  a  posi- 
tion in  a  self- constituted  and  conveniently  expan- 
sive faculty.  Much  as  the  profession  may  object 
to  the  general  unfairness  of  the  lay  managers  of 
the  dispensaries,  it  can  never  have  a  reasonable 
basis  of  compromise  for  necessary  reforms  until 
it  manifests  the  intention  of  remedying  one  of 
the  main  evils  of  the  system  for  which  it  is  itself 
certainly  and  directly  accountable." 

As  it  stands,  the  dispensary  system  of  our  great 
cities  seems  to  justify  the  appellation  which  Dr. 
Shrady  gives  it — '*a  propagator  of  pauperism." 
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tho  Chicago  enterprise  admits  these  causes,  but 
refuses  insurance  against  loss  of  employment  re- 
sulting from  strikes,  whether  the  persons  thrown 
out  of  employment  voluntarily  participate  in  the 
strike  or  not.  Negligence,  incompetency,  ine- 
briety, and  all  similar  causes  within  the  control 
of  the  individual  are  also  excepted. 

The  American  system  also  provides  that  a 
change  of  occupation  or  location,  without  notifi- 
cation and  approval,  to  an  occupation  or  location 
more  hazardous  or  uncertain  as  to  permanency 
renders  the  contract  voidable  at  the  option  of  the 
association.  Delinquencies  in  all  cases  forfeit  the 
right  to  benefits. 

**  In  the  Swiss  cases  the  insurod  must  have 
paid  premiums  for  six  months,  in  Cologne  for 
eight  months.  In  the  latter  case  there  are  re- 
quirements for  inspection  and  cancellation  of 
stamps  used  in  the  payment  of  dues.  In  the 
American  plan  the  applicant  for  insurance  must 
have  had  regular  employment  for  the  previous 
six  months.  Insurance  in  anticipation  of  im- 
pending discharge  is  a  similar  bar  to  benefits. 

PREMIUMS    AND    BENEFITS. 

* '  The  terms  upon  which  the  insurance  is 
granted  are  of  course  much  easier  in  European 
cases,  where  the  government,  private  charity,  or 
the  employers,  contribute;  in  some  cases  all 
three,  in  all  cases  at  least  two  of  these.  The 
American  system  must  be  self-supporting  and  in 
the  long  run  prove  profitable  to  the  promoters. 
In  this  association  there  is  an  initiation  fee  of 
♦3,  evidently  to  cover  soliciting  and  incidental 
expenses.  In  Europe  there  is  no  initiation  fee, 
but  in  Cologne  payment  of  premiums  for  eight 
months  and  in  Switzerland  for  six  months  is  a 
prerequisite  to  participation.  In  all  the  Euro- 
pean systems  benefits  begin  to  accrue  only  after 
from  five  to  seven  days'  idleness.  In  the  Amor- 
ican  ras<i  they  l)egin  immediately,  one  day's  sick- 
ness  entitling  the  insured  to  a  proportionate 
benefit. 

**  The  size  of  the  premium  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  l>enefits  given  and  upon  the  propor. 
tion  of  the  support  furnished  by  sources  other 
than  the  premiums  paid  by  the  insured.  From 
lM>th  reasons  ihe  premiums  of  the  commercial 
iMiterprise  are  higlu;r  than  those  of  the  others. 
TIjo  commercial  enterpri.se  calls  for  a  monthly 
payment  of  81  by  each  insured  on  the  basis  of  a 
monthly  salary  of  $30  or  less,  and  from  those 
insured  on  a  basis  of  a  salary  in  excess  of  that 
sum  an  additional  amount  each  month  equal  to  1 
per  cent,  on  the  excess.  The  indemnity  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  premmms.  While  out  of  em. 
ployment  the  beneficiary  receives  one-half  of  the 
amount  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  monthly  salary 


upon  which  the  policy  was  issued,  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  four  months  out  of  each  twelve, 
beginning  with  the  date  of  his  certificate  of  en- 
rollment." 

SPECIAL    ASSESSMENTS. 

'  <  The  Chicago  association  provides  that  bene- 
ficiaries shall  be  further  bound  to  pay  upon  de- 
mand a  special  assessment  of  such  an  amount  as 
may  be  needed  to  pay  the  indemnities,  benefits, 
or  expenses  of  conducting  the  business,  provided 
that  such  total  additional  assessment  shall  not 
aggregate,  during  the  period  of  one  year,  more 
than  one- fourth  of  the  total  amount  agreed  by 
the  beneficiary  to  be  paid  during  such  year.  It 
is  specified  that  such  assessment  shall  be  made, 
if  at  all,  only  in  the  event  of  special  and  unfore- 
seen necessity,  such  as  epidemics,  disastrous 
fires,  or  unusual  disturbances  affecting  earners 
of  salaries.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  with 
all  the  other  risks  there  are  sufficient  data  in  the 
experience  of  other  insurance  companies  to  fur- 
nish a  basis  of  calculation,  but  there  being  none 
for  the  causes  affecting  the  stability  of  employ- 
ment, such  an  elastic  clause  must  be  included. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  no  little  impor- 
tance to  the  insured,  and  must  be  given  full  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages  of  the  plan." 

OTHER    FEATURES. 

^  <  A  further  comparison  of  advantages  reveals 
points  of  interest.  In  the  first  place,  all  of  the 
systems  make  some  provision  for  securing  em- 
ployment for  insured  members  w^lien  thrown  out 
of  work.  The  German  and  Swiss  systems  do 
this  by  means  of  local  government  bureaus.  The 
Chicago  association  will  work  at  first  through 
several  local  employment  bureaus,  and  in  time 
will  organize  a  special  department  of  its  own  to 
serve  this  purpose.  In  all  such  cases  there  is  no 
additional  expense  to  the  workman  insured, 
though  refusal  oi  suitable  employment  renders 
void  further  claims.  Thus  an  important  social 
as  well  as  private  function  is  performed. 

*♦  The  superior  advantages  offered  by  the  Chi- 
cago association  in  regard  to  sickness  and  acci- 
dent have  been  mentioned.  In  case  of  death  it 
also  provides  that  the  heirs  of  the  insured  are  en- 
titled to  the  total  amount  of  monthly  payments 
which  have  been  paid  in  up  to  the  date  of  the 
death.  The  only  similar  provision  is  in  case  of 
the  Cologne  society,  where,  if  a  person  dies  or 
becomes  permanently  disabled  before  he  is  enti- 
tled to  draw  an  allow^ance,  he  or  his  heirs  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  subscriptions  paid  during  the 
current  year — a  provision  of  much  less  ad  van. 
tage  than  the  previous  one.     In  regard  to  per- 
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manent  disability,  provided  for  in  the  Cologne 
plan  as  above,  the  Chicago  plan  provides  that  for 
total  disability  from  any  cause  not  his  own  fault 
such  beneficiary  shall  be  entitled  to  the  indem. 
nity  for  a  term  of  twelve  months  following  the 
date  of  the  beginning  of  the  disability;  provided 
further  that  all  monthly  payments  due  during 
that  twelve-month  period,  and  any  sum  which  he 
may  have  before  received  as  indemnity,  shall  be 
deducted  therefrom.  At  the  end  of  this  twelve- 
month period  the  contract  is  to  be  considered 
dissolved. 

''There  is  a  savings  feature  in  the  Chicago 
plan  wliich  offers  great  financial  advantage  to 
the  insured  over  and  above  those  given  in  the 
European  systems.  It  is  provided  that  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  his  certificate 
of  enrollment  any  beneficiary  may  cease  pay- 
ments, and  after  sixty  days'  notice  to  this  effect 
may  receive  one -half  the  face  value  of  all  the 
money  he  has  paid  in  as  monthly  payments,  less 
any  sum  he  may  have  received  as  indemnity. 
Upon  similar  conditions  at  tlie  end  of  twenty 
years  he  is  entitled  to  the  entire  sum  paid  in  as 
monthly  premiums.  While  this  is  less  than  the 
endowment  life-insurance  companies  agree  to  do, 
yet,  considering  the  risks  covered  by  the  com- 
pany.  it  is  an  additional  feature  of  great  attract- 
iveness." 

The  experience  of  these  different  organiza- 
tions has  not  been  sufficient  as  yet  to  afford  a 
basis  for  generalization,  but  the  plans  described 
by  Mr.  Monroe  are  certainly  worthy  of  attention. 


CHILD  LABOR. 

THE  employment  of  children  in  factories  and 
mercantile  establishments  is  the  subject  of 
an  article  by  Miss  Florence  Kelley  in  the  Chari- 
ties Review. 

As  to  the  economic  side  of  the  problem.  Miss 
Kelley  shows  that  where  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  effectively  re- 
stricted, their  labor  is  replaced,  to  a  great  extenj, 
by  the  use  of  automatic  machinery.  Thus  the 
additional  outlay,  if  any  is  required,  tends  to 
take  the  form  of  a  permanent  improvement  of  the 
plant.  Employers,  however,  still  resist  the  re- 
strictive legislation,  though  in  several  industries 
the  loss  of  child  laoor  has  been  a  positive  advan- 
tage to  the  business. 

THE    DANGERS. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  children's 
point  of  view,  there  can  hardly  be  any  question 
as  to  the  righteousness  of  the  restrictive  laws. 
As  Miss  Kelley  puts  it: 

« <  For  their  own  sakes,  and  ultimately  for  the 


good  of  the  community,  the  children  si 
taken  fron^  tlieir  work  and  placed  in 
training  schools.  Where  they  are,  they  a 
ing  nothing  of  value  to  themselves  or  to 
dustrial  community.  In  soap  factories, 
stance,  large  numbers  of  boys  and  gii 
soap  with  fabulous  speed.  But  after  th 
done  this  for  six  months,  they  are  filled  ^ 
gust,  not  for  this  work  only,  but  for  a! 
They  have  learned  nothing,  and  they  arc 
ing  from  exhaustion  of  body  and  loss  oi 
and  moral  stamina.  In  sweatshops,  bal 
wood -working  shops,  laundries,  cutleries 
ing  works,  and  many  other  places,  chile 
only  suffer  from  this  exhaustion  and  thi 
against  all  work,  l)ut  are  in  danger  of  c 
ing  consumption,  by  reason  of  their  si; 
ings,  just  as  they  contract  in  other  plac< 
maladies,  determined  by  the  nature  of  tb 
rials  with  which  they  work. 

'*  Besides  the  danger  of  disease  and 
tion,  the  employment  of  children  involve 
ordinary  risk  of  accident.  Most  railway 
nies,  steel  companies,  and  many  other  < 
require  parents  to  sign  a  release  for  eve: 
employed,  agreeing  to  bring  no  suit  in  ca 
jury  to  the  child  while  at  work. 

MORAL    PERILS. 

< '  Those  who  come  into  contact   witl 
boys,  either  in  reform  schools  or  when  tl 
been  merely  discharged  by  employers  u 
general  ground  of  dishonesty,  are  amaze 
reckless  way  in  which  lads  are  intrust 
money,  not  only  in  stores,  where  there 
supervision,  but  upon  the  street,  on  the 
buy  stamps  at  the  post-office  or  to  make  £ 
in  bank.      During  the  performance  of  t] 
rands  there  is  no  possibility  of  supervis 
children  unaccustomed  to  handling   mo 
beset  with  temptations,  to  which  many 
yield.     The  rehabilitation  of  a  boy  who  1 
cumbed  to  this  entirely  unwarrantable 
tion  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficul 
for  many  a  boy.  the  future  is  permanent 
ened  by  this  premature  strain  upon  his 
moral  fibre." 

FAMILY    LIFE. 

' '  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  philant 
the  twofold  question  which  arises  as  to  t] 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  is,  first:  I 
this  affect  the  family?  And  second:  Whi 
be  the  effect  of  such  prohibition  upon  th< 
and  ultimate  character  of  the  children? 

''As  to  the  family,  the  earnings  of  you 
dren  are  never  sufficient  to  make  the  d: 
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between  pauperism  and  self-dependence.  Where 
the  family  depends  upon  the  work  of  young  chil- 
dren, it  depends  also  upon  help  from  public  or 
private  relief  agencies,  or  both.  To  withdraw 
the  earnings  of  all  the  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  need  therefore  only  increase,  to 
some  extent,  the  quantity  of  relief  already  re- 
ceived. If  this  were  arranged  in  the  form  of 
scholarships  for  attendance  at  a  manual- training 
school,  it  might  prove  a  boon  for  the  whole 
future  of  the  family  so  provided  for,  as  well  as 
for  the  child. 

••As  to  the  moral  effect  upon  the  child  of 
removmg  it  from  work,  up  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  this  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
provided  for  in  the  interval.  If  we  can  arrange 
to  abolish  the  growing  body  of  incompetent  men 
and  women,  by  educating  all  the  boys  and  girls 
into  competence  in  manual -training  schools,  we 
surely  need  not  fear  the  moral  effect  upon  the 
rising  generation. " 

■CHILD    LABOR    DIMINISHING. 

In  Illinois,  at  least,  child  labor  in  factories  is 
diminishing  in  consequence  of  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  factory  law,  so  that  in  1896  there 
were  but  37  children  in  each  1,000  of  employees. 

Miss  Kelley  states  the  result  of  her  study  as 
follows:  *'-The  presence  of  children  in  manu- 
facture seems  to  be  of  less  importance,  both  to 
their  fellow -employees  and  to  their  employers, 
than  it  is  usually  assumed  to  be.  The  injurious 
effect  of  the  work  upon  the  children  themselves 
cannot,  however,  be  too  strongly  stated;  and 
the  younger  the  child,  the  greater  the  probable 
damage,  whether  from  the  physical,  the  moral  or 
the  industrial  point  of  view." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  forthcoming  Milwaukee 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
will  be  "The  Rural  School  Problem."  Prof.  D. 
L.  Kiehle  of  Minnesota  contributes  to  the  June 
numljer  of  the  Educational  Rt-view  a  paper  in- 
tended to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention  of 
persons  likely  to  be  interested,  preparatory  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  which  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Association  at  its  meeting  in  July. 

As  to  the  question  whether  there  is  a  distinctive 
niral  school  problem,  Professor  Kiehle  finds  an 
answer  in  ihe  divergent  social  conditions  existing 
ifl  town  and  country. 

''The  difference  between  town  life  and  country 
life  IS  not  one  of  gradation,  but  of  kind.  The 
tMteis  of  the  former  is  social ;  while  the  basis  of 
the  second  is  the  soil.       In  the  first,  social  inter- 


ests, in  co-operative  industries,  in  intellectual, 
religious,  and  aesthetic  provisions,  make  up  the 
whole  life.  Out  of  this  come  the  cuLure,  im- 
provement, and  happiness  that  characterize  town 
life.  The  people  are  in  immediate  contact  with 
each  other,  through  personal  intercourse,  through 
periodicals,  newspapers,  and  books,  so  that  no 
special  attention  need  be  given  to  dissemination 
of  thought.  The  social  organism  has  made  each 
member  one  with  the  whole,  and  the  light  which 
shines  shines  for  all." 

Agricultural  life,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to 
make  people  live  apart  and  to  labor  alone.  The 
power  and  disposition  to  social  organization  are 
not  cultivated. 

COUNTRY    LIFE    AND    EDUCATION. 

This  American  country  life  gives  form  to  the 
education  of  the  children  in  various  ways  : 

' '  1 .  There  being  no  social  or  industrial  unit  as  a 
basis,  the  school  district  appears  as  only  an  aggre- 
gation of  farms  and  families  as  circumstances 
suggest.  The  result  is  that  a  great  number  of 
these  districts  are  too  small  for  an  economic  ad- 
ministration. In  states  as  old  and  rich  as  New 
York  and  Ohio  from  twenty. five  to  fifty  per  cent. 
of  the  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  ten  pupils  or 
less.      In  this  there  is  great  waste. 

''  2.  There  is  an  absence  of  a  governing  public 
sentiment  such  as  in  the  citv  controls  boards  of 
even  inferior  character.  School  meetings  are 
collections  of  individuals,  and  officers  represent 
themselves  rather  than  the  people. 

' '  3.  There  is  no  high  educational  ideal.  Social 
life  stimulates  culture.  The  soil  demands  sow- 
ers and  reapers.     The  soil  governs. 

<*4.  Accustomed  to  the  independence  of  indi- 
vidual effort,  the  people  refuse  to  delegate  author- 
ity, even  to  gain  the  higher  ends  dependent  upon 
organization.  They  wish  to  select  their  own 
teachers  without  limitations.  They  are  restive 
under  supervision.  While  no  city  would  think 
of  having  schools  without  supervision,  if  rural 
schools  were  left  to  themselves  the  most  of  them 
would  dispense  with  it.  Hence,  a  low  grade  of 
teachers,  frequent  changes,  short  terms,  and  ir- 
regular attendance. 

''  5.  In  an  age  when  results  are  proportionate 
to  co-operative  and  organized  energy,  it  occurs 
that  country  districts  are  sure  to  have  the  high- 
est school  taxes  and  the  most  meagre  returns  for 
expenditure,  compared  with  the  towns  and  cities." 

In  all  this,  as  Professor  Kiehle  truly  says,  there 
is  a  distinct  break  between  the  towns  and  the 
country,  and  a  condition  that  sets  apart  the  rural 
school  problem  by  itself.  The  cause  is  social, 
hence  the  remedy  must  address  itself  to  social 
conditions. 
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THE    LACK    OF    QUALIFIED    TEACHERS. 

The  teacher,  of  course,  is  the  substance  of  the 
problem  of  the  rural  school.  Put  a  good  teacher 
in  every  school,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  Pro- 
fessor Kielile  insists  that  this  ideal  state  of  things 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  but  he  recog- 
nizes the  difiBcultios. 

''That  this  problem  can  be  solved,  and  the 
country  be  given  qualified  teachers,  appears  in 
the  histories  of  Germany,  France,  and  of  our 
neighbors  in  Canada. 

**  Why  then  not  in  the  United  States  ?  The 
difficulties  are  peculiar  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  that,  even  with  present  facili- 
ties, teachers  cannot  be  secured.  The  supply  is 
quite  in  advance  of  the  demand.  The  principal 
hindrances  are  those  : 

*  M .  There  is  no  demand  in  rural  schools  for 
continuous  servict*.  The  most  of  rural  schools 
call  for  short  terms  of  service,  and  for  a  part  of 
the  year.  Hence,  the  only  persons  who  can 
make  such  engagements  are  those  who  make 
teaching  an  adjunct  to  something  more  reliable. 

<*  2.  The  people  of  the  country  are  accustomed 
to  individual  independence,  without  compromises 
that  come  from  organization.  Hence,  they  are 
restive  under  a  system  that  takes  from  them  the 
right  to  say  who  shall  teach  their  children,  and 
what  their  children  shall  study. 

<  <  3.  The  same  spirit  rejects  a  supervision  that 
imposes  restraints  and  substitutes  the  judgment 
of  one  man  for  the  individual  judgments  of  the 
many.  This  spirit  asserts  itself  through  all  the 
forms  of  the  school  organization.  Beginning 
with  the  county  superintendent,  he  is  commonly 
selected  by  party  politics.  As  a  political  super- 
intendent, he  must  represent  the  people.  He 
must  phjase  them  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties — 
not  in  their  better  judgment,  their  deeper  con- 
victions, nor  the  views  of  tlie  intelligent  few, 
but  the  selfish  impulses  of  the  crow<l.  (.)f  course, 
this  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  wliole  system." 


DENMARK  IN  AMERICA. 

IN  the  Midhiufi  Mortthly  for  July  Mr.  E.  S. 
White  writes  about  a  Danish  settlement  in 
Iowa  mmibering  about  5,000  people — the  largest 
community  of  this  nationality,  he  says,  in  the 
ITnited  States. 

*'  If  a  '  bold  peasantry,'  contented  and  happy  in 
homes  of  their  own,  is  the  hope  of  a  nation's  per- 
petuation, the  Ignited  States  need  not  regret  the 
coming  of  the  descendants  of  the  Vikings.  Their 
conservatism  and  love  of  order  may  not  form  a 
large  part  of  the  balance-wheel  of  American  soci- 
ety; but  they  do  constitute  a  part  that,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  will  not  fly  to  pieces  in  any  ordinary  trial." 


Most  of  these  Danes  have  been  in  the  < 
less  than  twenty  years.  Many  of  thei 
without  a  cent  and  hired  themselves  out  to 
can  fanners. 

*  *  It  has  be(*n  an  interesting  study  to  wi 
steady  rise  of  these  young  men,  some  of  1 
time  buying  their  employers'  farms.      I 
son  township,  Shelby  county,  within  a  ra 
about  two  miles,  can  be  found  five  farms 
hundred  or  more  acres  each,  belonging  tc 
who,   twenty   years   ago,   were  considere 
poor.     In  the  settlement  are  a  number  of 
farms  of  over  five  hundred  acres  each, 
we  consider  that  these  men  came  here  ur 
speak  our  tongue,  unfamiliar  with  Americ 
toms  and  laws,  unused  to  the  products  of  " 
inventive  genius,    and   withal,    lacking 
mighty  dollar  and  the  Danish  krojie,  their 
must  be  declared  phenomenal. 

*  <  The  secret  of  their  advancement  seem 
in  their  unceasing  industry  and  rigid  ec« 
Every  nook  and  corner  of  their  land  is  cf 
cultivated.  Unproductive  '  points '  and 
upon  which  so  many  farmers  shower  noth: 
curses  are  treated  to  load  after  load  of  j 
ing  elements.  Nothing  is  wasted.  Som 
however,  this  spirit  of  thrift  reaches  a  deg 
sanctioned  by  ajsthetic  horticulture.  On 
tain  road  leading  through  the  settlement 
man  whose  home  life  seems  no  less  a  <  glad 
song '  from  the  fact  that  his  front  yard  is  ] 
to  onions  ! 

' '  No  less  rapid  has  been  the  reward  of 
talent  engaged  in  pursuits  other  than  agric 
Every  town  of  any  size  in  the  district  in  q 
has  flourishing  stores  managed  by  Danis! 
chants.  Nearly  all  trades  have  some  Dan 
lowers.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  Da 
Danish  Americans.  The  county  superinl 
of  Shelby,  for  example,  is  a  graduate 
Iowa  State  Normal  School,  being  a  Dane. 

GOOD    AMERICAN    CITIZENS. 

*'  As  regards  good  citizensliip,  no  fault 
found  with  the  Danish  ])eople.    They  are  a 
ing  class,  as  a  nde,  and  know  something  « 
rent  events  and   tlu^   issues   of  the  times 
average  Dane  votes  as  int(^llig(Mitly  for  a  n 
of  Congress  as  he  voted  for  a  member 
Danish    Rigsdag.     As   to   party   allegian 
Danish  voters  are  about  evenlv  divided  b 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties, 
are  also  a  few  Populists  among  them, 
rather  strange  fact  that  the  Lutherans  ar 
few  exceptions.  Democrats,   while   the   I 
are   Republicans.     The   proliibition   ques 
Iowa,  in  some  degree  at  least,  accounts  f 
peculiar  alignment — the  Baptists  opposing 
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the  Lutherans  favoring  it.  It  was  a  small 
Lutheran  boy  that  summed  up  the  political  situa- 
tion in  this  poser:    *  Cleveland's  for  beer,  ain*t 

he?'" 

CUSTOMS    OF    TUE    FATHERLAND. 

"  Here  and  there  we  see  reflections  of  life  as 
it  is  on  <  the  old  sod. '  Few  houses  there  are  not 
surrounded  by  poplar  trees,  or  unprovided  with 
&  small  vineyard  and  neatly  kept  garden.  Great 
flocks  of  tame  pigeons  fly  about  the  buildings; 
the  squabs,  or  young  pigeons,  constitute  a  dish 
much  relished  by  the  Danes.  *  Eat,  drink  and 
be  merry '  suits  the  Dane,  who  is  nothing  if  not 
sociable  and  hospitable.  In  summer,  the  men  in 
the  fields  have  lunch  at  eight  o'clock  in  tlie  fore- 
noon, and  also  at  four  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon. 
Home-made  beer  supplements  whatever  of  the 
genuine  article  is  consumed;  and  the  avei*age 
Dane  is  not  decidedly  averse  to  the  latter.  It  is 
the  natural  thing  to  expect,  for  the  peasantry  of 
Europe  are  beer- drinkers  universally." 


THE  CHINESE  WOMAN. 

MCOURANT  contributes  an  interesting 
•  paper  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  deal- 
ing with  Chinese  womanhood.  The  writer  be- 
gins by  recalling  the  fact,  too  often  forgotten  in 
the  Occident,  that  China  is  a  vast  continent  con- 
taining many  races  only  bound  together  by  a 
curious  old-world  civilization,  the  main  princi- 
ples of  which  differ  but  little. 

HER    BIRTH    A    MISFORTUNE. 

Thus,  all  over  China  woman  per  ^e  is  consid- 
ered of  small  account.  The  birth  of  a  daughter 
is  regarded  as  a  punishment  sent  from  Heaven  for 
some  fault  or  crime  committed  in  another  life. 
The  Chinaman  whose  first  child  is  a  girl  consid- 
ers himself  a  very  unfortunate  man.  Still,  the 
little  daughter  is  in  this  case,  at  least,  treated 
with  considerable  ceremony,  and  a  month  after 
the  birth  mother  and  child  hold  a  kind  of  recep- 
tion of  friends  and  relations,  who  bring  the  in- 
^nt  presents.  But  an  air  of  subdued  melancholy 
pervades  the  proceedings,  and  wliereas  in  the 
case  of  a  boy  the  young  mother  is  led  solemnly 
to  the  "  Hall  of  the  Ancestors,"  tluire  to  burn  in- 
cense and  exorcise  evil  spirits,  notliing  of  the 
Knd  is  done  in  the  case  of  a  girl  child. 

Some  of  the  names  given  to  Chmese  girl 
babies  are  very  pretty  and  poetic.  If  the  child 
fixes  its  eyes  on  some  agreeable  object  the  name 
is  considered  found — *  *  Lovely  Cloud, ''  '  <  Scented 
I^,"  and  so  on.  These  names  are  dropped 
▼hen  the  little  girl  reaches  her  seventh  year,  and 
ft  moro  pretentious  literary  appellation  is  chosen 


instead,  though  the  immediate  relations  continue 
to  call  her  by  her  first  name. 

CHILDHOOD. 

Chinese  women  alwavs  nurse  their  own  chil- 
dren.  The  idea  of  giving  them  cows'  milk  or 
goats'  milk  would  be  exceedingly  repugnant  to 
them.  Notwithstanding  tlie  contempt  in  which 
girl  children  are  held,  they  are  carefully  looked 
after  in  a  superior  (-hinese  household,  being  pret- 
tily dressed  in  yellow,  red,  or  green,  these  being 
considered  tlie  three  fortunate  colors.  Their 
heads  are  entirely  shaven,  with  the  exception  of 
three  tufts  of  hair,  which  are  always  plaited  and 
tied  up  with  a  red  silk  thread.  Their  favorite 
game  is  battledore-and -shuttlecock,  played  with 
the  feet.  On  tho  whole,  (Chinese  parents  are 
very  indulgcMit  and  kind  to  their  children, 
especially  until  the  latter  attain  th<^  age  of  reason. 

THE    BANDAGING    OF    THE    FEET. 

The  Chinese  girl  first  feels  the  disabilities  of 
sex  at  the  age  of  seven,  for  she  is  then  separated 
from  her  brothers,  andbattledore-and-shuttlecock 
becomes  a  pleasure  of  the  past,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  she  is  then  expected  to  submit  her  poor  little 
feet  to  the  bandaging  process  which  is  in  time  to 
turn  them  into  the  <*  golden  lilies  "  considered  so 
desirable  in  every  class  in  China.  Indeed,  even 
in  the  orphan  schools  established  by  both  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  missionaries,  the  Chinese  girl 
children  implore  their  kind  friends  to  bandage 
their  feet,  for  they  are  well  aware  that  otherwise 
they  will  not  be  able  to  marry  among  their  own 
people.  What  may  be  styled  the  little- foot  cus- 
tom, widespread  though  it  be,  does  not  obtain  all 
over  China.  The  Manchus,  who  are  the  sov- 
ereign race  of  China,  have  never  bandaged  the 
feet  of  their  women;  but  although  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  a  Manchu  marry  a  Chinese  woman, 
it  is  extremely  rare  to  see  John  Chinaman  marry 
a  Manchu  lady. 

EDUCATION. 

Chinese  girls  are  very  highly  educated.  They 
are  taught  by  governesses  and  women  professors, 
who  go  from  house  to  house,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  turn  them  also  into  good  housewives  and 
well-bred  women  of  the  v/orld,  for  probably  no 
country  has  retained  so  many  ceremonious  usages 
as  has  China.  In  China  there  are  no  such  things 
as  girls'  scliools  or  colleges.  The  education  of  a 
young  Chinese  lady  is  entirely  conducted  at  home, 
and  the  curriculum  comprises  reading  and  writ- 
ing, literature,  poetry,  music,  drawing,  and  em- 
broidery. No  attempt  is  made  at  religious  edu- 
cation, but  each  child  naturally  accompanies  his 
or  her  parents  to  the  temples  and  takes  part  in 
the  domestic  sacrifices. 
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MARRIAOE. 

A  Chinese  proverb  declares  that  marriage  is 
the  most  important  thing  in  life,  and  as  soon  as  a 
Chinese  girl  has  attained  her  twelfth  year  her 
parents  begin  to  look  out  for  a  suitable  part i\  and 
once  he  is  found  a  solemn  betrothal  takes  place, 
which  cannot  be  annulled  without  grave  conse- 
quences to  one  or  otlier  of  the  two  parties.  The 
engagement  often  takes  place  some  months  before 
the  marriage  itself,  and  not  infrequently  children 
are  informally  affianced  almost  in  their  cradles. 
So  important  is  the  marriage  question  considered 
that  post  mortem  unions  are  very  frequent,  and  a 
man  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  son 
before  the  latter  was  married  looks  out  for  a  girl 
of  about  the  same  age  who  died  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  one  of  the  bodies  is  dug  up  and 
transported  to  where  the  other  has  been  put,  and 
thus,  according  to  their  friends,  they  have  not 
been  born  in  vain.  Their  families  become  duly 
related,  a  useful  fact  of  wliich  they  both  take  ad- 
vantage whenever  they  are  able  to  do  so. 

THE    GERM    OP    WOMAN's    RIGHTS. 

(Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  a  girl  refuses  to 
be  married  to  the  man  chosen  for  her,  and  some 
years  ago  it  was  said  that  there  existed  in  south- 
ern China  an  association  called  the  Society  of  the 
Golden  Iris,  entirely  composed  of  young  girls 
who  had  sworn  that  they  would  commit  suicide 
rather  than  marry  against  their  wish.  Astrology 
plays  a  certain  part  in  marriage  arrangements, 
and  the  astrologer  also  fixes  the  day  and  the  hour 
which  is  considered  propitious  for  the  ceremony. 
John  Chinaman  never  sees  his  betrothed  until  she 
is  actually  his  wife;  indeed,  until  she  is  at  home. 
She  is  handed  over  to  him  closely  veiled,  and  his 
first  real  sight  of  her  is  during  the  reception 
which  follows  the  simple  ceremony. 

MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 

Once  married  the  Chinese  woman  becomes  a 
portion  of  her  husband's  family.  She  must  no 
longer  pray  to  her  own  ancestors,  but  to  his; 
when  her  parents  die  she  only  goes  into  slight 
mourning,  and  she  becomes  in  very  truth  the 
daughter  of  her  husband's  father  and  mother. 
If  a  man  divorces  his  wife  he  is  obliged  to  give 
back  everything  he  received  with  her,  and  ac- 
cordingly divorces  are,  on  the  whole,  rare. 

A  POETICAL  SYNONYM  FOR  INFANTICIDE. 

Millions  of  Chinese  girl  children  have  been 
<*  married  to  the  river  spirits,'*  but  now  that 
there  are  so  many  foreign  religious  agencies  at 
work,  the  average  father  prefers  to  simply  leave 
his  child  in  some  convenient  spot  where  it  can  be 


found  by  some  kind-hearted  nun  or  mise 
Even  in  those  families  where  the  girl  c 
are  not  destroyed  or  lost  at  birth  they  ar 
disposed  of,  either  as  servants  to  wealth 
lies  or  as  wives  to  those  lower  middle-cL 
ents  who  wish  to  find  a  cheap  helpmeet  fc 
son. 


SILVER  IN  CHINA. 

THE  use  of  silver  in  China  forms  the 
of  a  valuabh^  article  in  the  May  Ai 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Science.  The  results  of  the  investigatio 
by  Mr.  Williams  tend  to  entirely  overth 
contention  of  the  silver  men  that  in  Ch 
white  metal  has  maintained  its  stabilit} 
history  of  silver  curnmcy  in  China,  accoi 
Mr.  Williams,  has  b(»en  as  follows: 

' '  The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
hi])ited  in  C^hina  the  same  steady  and 
depreciation  of  silver  as  measured  in  gol 
the  Western  world,  with  the  difference  t 
change  from  4  of  silver  to  1  of  gold  to 
then  to  80  of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  wh 
taken  thirty  centuries  in  the  West,  has  ta 
five  in  China.  The  same  change  has  take 
but  it  has  l)een  more  rapid. 

*'  In  the  beginning  of  the  Ming  Dynast 
1368,  as  Rev.  Peter  Hoang,  a  Chinese  ] 
the  Kiangsu  Mission,  asserts,  4  ounces  c 
were  then  equal  to  1  ounce  of  gold." 
China  nor  the  West  had  then  felt  the  i: 
of  the  discovery  of  America.      In  1574 
port  of  silver  had  become  so  large  tha 
ounces  of    silver   had  the  value  of  1   o 
gold.     At  the  end  of  the  Ming  Dynast); 
porcelain   is   among   the   greater  glories 
ceramic   art,    gold,    by    1635,    had   bec< 
limes   as   valuable   as   silver.      In   the 
Kanghi    (1662-1723)  more  than  ten   on 
silver  went  to  an  oimce  of  gold.      Unde: 
lung    (1736-96)  it     became    much  chea 
ounces  exchanged  for  an  ounce  of  gold, 
covery  followed,  and  in  1840  silver  was  • 
times  cheaper  than   gold.      With  the  op 
trade  in  this  decade  silv(;r  rose  to  fourte 
the  value   of  gold,    and   maintained  for 
years  a  nearly  even   value.      The   Chin< 
ernment   in   keeping  the    accounts   of   i 
mine  operations  still  used,  as  late  as  189( 
of  13:6.     This  is  not  the  only  instance  J 
a  government  has  adhered  to  an  antiquat 

<'  In  1873,  according  to  Mr.  W.  S.  W 
statement  when  publishing  his  index  n 
gold  was  at  a  ratio  of  16:2  in  1866,  at  SI 
or  162  taels  of  silver  per  bar  of  standan 
(10  taels),  from  which  it  rose  in  March, 
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261  taels  or  about  60  per  cent.  It  has  since  ap- 
preciated, in  regular  proportion,  with  its  advance 
in  the  West." 

FLUCTUATIONS    OF    OTHER    CURRENCY. 

The  local  and  national  currency  of  China  is 
not  silver,  but  copper  cash.  The  regulation  of 
this  latter,  its  mintage,  often  suspended  for  years, 
and  its  abundance  or  scarcity,  is  a  constant  topic, 
Mr.  Williams  says,  of  viceregal  memorials  and 
imperial  rescripts,  the  usual  Chinese  conservatism 
being  displayed  and  the  usual  difficulties  incident 
to  fluctuation  in  a  metallic  currency  being  en- 
countered. 

"  So  far  from  enjoying  a  condition  of  blissful 
calm  as  to  its  standards  of  value,  silver,  casli  and 
paper,  1  have  seen  as  many  and  as  constant  refer- 
ences to  their  fluctuating  relation  in  the  ten  years 
in  which  I  have  read  the  Peking  Gazette  as  in  the 
thirty  in  which  I  have  read  American  newspapers, 
and  due  to  a  like  cause,  the  fall  in  silver." 


JAPAN'S  NEW  LAW  CODE. 

THE  most  valuable  paper,  perhaps,  in  the 
Arena  for  July,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
virile  number  and  readable  throughout,  is  on  the 
new  civil  code  of  Japan.  It  is  contributed  by  a 
learned  Japanese  jurist.  Dr.  Tokichi  Masao.  For 
many  years,  as  all  persons  in  any  wise  infornied 
about  Japanese  affairs  are  well  aware,  the  Japa- 
nese government  had  desired  above  all  things  to 
secure  a  revision  of  the  humiliating  treaties  with 
the  great  powers  of  the  western  world,  undcjr 
which,  among  other  things,  those  powers  have 
maintained  their  own  judicial  establishments  in 
Japan  in  connection  with  their  consulates.  It 
was  perceived  a  long  while  ago  by  the  Japanese 
that  the  revision  of  these  treaties  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  full  Japanese  jurisdiction  on  Japa- 
nese soil  must  await  the  adoption  by  Japan  of  a 
code  of  law  based  upon  some  European  system. 
Says  Dr.  Masao: 

THE    RIVAL    SYSTEMS. 

*  *  There  were  three  such  systems — the  Anglo- 
American,  the  French  and  the  Germanic  Roman 
— each  offering  itself  for  adoption.  Mr.  Yeto 
Shimpei,  who  became  the  Minister  of  Justice  in 
1872,  seems  to  have  had  a  personal  preference 
for  the  French  system.  He  called  to  his  assist- 
ance some  of  the  most  emment  jurists  of  France 
and  entered  upon  the  work  of  drafting  a  code. 
At  the  same  time  he  established  in  Tokio  a  law 
school  known  as  the  *  Department  of  Justice  An- 
nex Law  School,*  in  which  French  law  was 
taught  by  those  same  jurists  whom  he  had  called 
from  France.     About  this  time  there  was  also 


established  in  the  University  of  Tokio  a  law 
school  in  which  instruction  was  given  chiefly  in 
English  law.  It  was  while  teaching  in  this  uni- 
versity law  school  that  Mr.  Henry  T.  Terry  (a 
new  York  lawyer  and  an  alumnus  of  Yale  Col- 
lege) wrote  his  memorable  book  on  English  law, 
designed  especially  for  the  use  of  Japanese  law 
students.  From  henceforth  *  Terry's  Leading 
Principles  of  Anglo-American  Law '  became  as 
familiar  to  them  as  are  '  Blackstone's  Comment- 
aries '  to  the  law  students  of  this  country. 

BENCH    VERSUS    BAR. 

''  Thus,  side  by  side  there  existed  in  Tokio 
two  law  schools  in  which  two  distinct  systems  of 
law  were  taught — the  English  and  the  French. 
The  primary  object  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  establishing  the  French  law  school  being  to 
make  it  a  training  school  of  judicial  oflicers,  the 
students  of  that  school  were,  upon  graduation,  to 
render,    for  a  limited  numl>er  of  years,  an  ob- 
ligatory service  to  the  government  in  the  various 
capacities  of  judges,  magistrates,  and  prosecuting 
attorneys.      (.)n  the  other  hand,  the  University 
of  Tokio  Ix'ing  a  strictly  independent  institution 
in   which  learning  is  pursued  for   the   sake  of 
learning,  the  graduates  of  the  university  or  Eng- 
lish law  school  were  at  entire  liberty  in  their  choice 
of  professions.     Naturally  enough  the  majority 
of  these  did  not  wish  to  enter  the  same  service 
which  the  graduates  of  the  other  school   were 
obliged  to  enter  as  a  matter  of  fulfillment  of  con- 
tract.    Thus  it  happened  that  the  bench  was  re 
cruited  from  the  French  law  school,  while  the  bar 
was    recruited   from   the    English    law   school. 
This   state   of  affairs   lasted   for   about    twenty 
years,  during  which  time  there  was  also  estab- 
lished a  German  law  school  in  the  University  of 
Tokio.     Those  who  know  something  about  the 
rivalry   that  existed  in  ancient  times  between  the 
Sabinians  and  the  Proculians,  or  even  about  the 
rivalry   which   exists   to-  day  between  the  Yale 
method  and  the  Harvard  method,  between  the 
Waylandians  and  the  Ijangdellians,  can  readily 
imagine  what  intellectual  competition  was  carried 
on  between  these  three  Japanese  law  schools  rep- 
resenting three  distinct  systems  of  law." 

FINAL    REVISION. 

A  committee  to  draft  a  code  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  1870.  It  worked  twenty  years  and  re« 
ported  in  1890.  Its  work  was  strenuously  and 
successfully  opposed  in  the  Japanese  Parlianient, 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  gone  too  far  ia  pro- 
visions which  would  Europi»anize  the  Jiipanese 
status  of  pc^rsons  and  the  law  of  succession— 
these  matters  affecting  family  relationships  being 
of  course  always  extremely  delicate.  At  length 
a  new  committee  was  appointed  to  further  revise 
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this  draft  code,  and  it  was  instructed  to  report  in 
1897.  The  new  committee  included  representa- 
tives of  the  three  different  European  systems, 
and  they  made  careful  comparison  of  numerous 
bodies  of  codified  law. 

"As  representing  the  French  system  they  con- 
sulted the  codes  of  Louisiana,  Belgium,  France, 
Holland,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  As  repre- 
senting the  German  system  they  consulted  the 
codes  and  laws  of  Austria,  Montenegro,  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Switzerland,  and  the  draft  civil  code  of 
the  German  Empire.  As  representing  the  Eng- 
lish system  they  consulted  the  leading  American 
and  English  reports  and  treatises,  the  draft  civil 
code  of  New  York,  and  the  codes  of  California 
and  British  India." 

CHARACTER    OP   THE    NEW    CODE. 

A  large  part  of  their  work  was  completed  in 
1896,  and  it  has  now  been  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment.    Says  Dr.  Masao: 

**  In  its  general  arrangement  the  new  code  fol- 
lows what  the  German  jurists  call  the  Pandekten 
system.  It  is  divided  into  five  general  parts. 
Part  I.  is  called  <  Sosoku,*  or  General  Laws,  and 
deals  with  persons,  natural  and  artificial,  as  the 
subjects  of  rights;  with  things  as  the  objects  of 
rights;  and  with  juristic  acts  as  setting  rights  in 
motion.  One  cannot  help  being  astonished  at 
and  gratified  with  the  remarkable  extent  to 
which  Prof.  Holland's  view  as  expressed  in 
his  book  on  jurisprudence  seem  to  be  adopted 
in  this  part  of  the  code.  Part  II.  is  called 
<Bukken,'  or  Jus  in  Rerrij  corresponding  to  the 
Sachenrecht  of  the  German  code  and  dealing 
with  possession,  ownership,  etc.,  etc.  Part  III. 
is  called  '  Jinken,'  or  Jus  in  Personam^  cor- 
responding to  the  Forderungsrecht  of  the  Ger- 
man code,  and  dealing  with  general  law  of 
obligations,  with  obligations  arising  ex  contractu^ 
quasi  ex  contractu^  and  ex  delicto.  The  general 
law  of  obligations  is  taken  largely  from  the 
Forderungsrecht  of  the  Swiss  code.  The  law 
of  contracts  and  torts  is  taken  entirely  from  the 
English  law.  l*arts  TV.  and  V.,  dealing  with 
the  family  law  and  the  law  of  successions  re- 
spectively, have  not  as  yet  been  published,  for 
reasons  already  indicated. 

A    FAMOrS    YEAR    IN    JAPANESE    HISTORY. 

*<  Such  is  the  new  civil  code  of  Japan,  adopted 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  its  session  of  1896. 
Truly,  the  year  1896  has  been  an  eventful  year 
for  Japan.  The  war  with  China  had  brought 
glory  to  her  arms.  Formosa  and  numerous 
other  islands  had  been  added  to  her  possessions. 
The  insurgents  of  Formosa  had  been  pacified. 
The  treaties  with  the  leading  nations  of  the 


world  had  been  revised,  providing  for  th 
ishment  of  the  disgraceful  extra-territ< 
regime  in  Japan,  to  take  effect,  howevei 
the  taking  eff(;ct  of  the  new  civil  code, 
last  and  greatest  event  of  all,  the  new  co< 
adopted.  With  equal  propriety,  then,  tl 
peror  Mutsuhito  might  have  joined  Justir 
proclaiming:  '  Iniperatoriam  Majestatem  i 
lum  arm  is  decoratam,  sed  etiam  legibus  o] 
esse  armatam,  ut  utrumque  tempus  et  be 
et  pacis  recte  possit  gubernaril'  " 


MISS  BEATRICE  HARRADEN. 

IN   the  Young    Woman  for  June   Mrs. 
Tooley  contributes  an  interesting  skc 
the   popular   novelist.   Miss  Beatrice  Har 
who  has  returned  on  a  visit  to  her  native  ] 

BIRTH    AND    EDUCATION. 

*  *  It  was  in  Hampstead  that  Miss  Ha 
was  born  in  1804,  although  not  in  the  he 
which  she  now  lives.  Her  father  is  a  na 
Cambridge,  and  is  a  well-known  East  Indi 
chant  trading  with  Bombay  ;  but  music  b 
Mr.  Harraden's  leisure,  and  he  is  the  ; 
companion  of  his  clever  daughters,  and  b 
him  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  there 
ways  been  very  peculiar  sympathy.  It  i 
her  mother  that  Miss  Harraden  gets  a  mix 
races,  of  which  she  is  very  proud,  Mrs.  Ha 
being  of  Swedish  Cashmerian  extraction, 
received  her  early  education  at  a  local 
school,  studying  later  at  Dresden  and  at  CI 
ham  College,  where  she  spent  five  years, 
ward  coming  to  London,  and  at  Bedford  C 
finished  studying  for  her  degree.  Miss  Ha 
eventually  graduated  as  B.  A.  of  London  U 
sity  in  classics  and  mathematics,  taking  \ 
in  German.  It  was  as  a  relief  from  this 
strain  of  study,  aggravated  by  the  readi 
hard  books  of  German  philosophy,  which 
the  works  of  Herbert  Spencer,  were  her 
delight,  that  she  learned  to  play  the  violon 

ANOTHER    STORY    OF    CONSOLATION. 

Slie  always  had  a  craze  for  writing,  an 
her  stories  in  to  Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
Blackwood  sent  them  back  at  first,  with  enc 
ing  words,  and  finally  delighted  her  hej 
pulishing  one  of  them.  But  the  story  whicl 
her  famous — "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Nig 
was  rejected  by  Mr.  Blackwood. 

*'Mr.  Blackwood  rejected  the  manusci 
this  book — not,  however,  because  he  di 
recognize  the  power  of  the  story,  but  beca 
thought  it  too  sad  to  please  the  public 
Finally  Miss  Harraden  disposed  of  the  cop 
of  her  famous  book  to  Messrs.    Lawrei 
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Bullen  for  a  mere  trifle — glaci,  indeed,  to  get  it 
published  at  any  price. " 

The  story,  however,   ''caught  on"  hke  wild 
fire*,  and  adds  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  wam- 
iii/uC^  as  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  judgment  of 
ev<»n  the  most  experienced  publishers. 

WOMAN    WRITER    AND    WOMAN's    RIOHTER. 

Miss  Harraden,  according  to  Mrs.  Tooley, 
seijnis  to  be  a  very  sensible  woman,  for  she  has 
no  i)atience  with  the  drawing-room  puppet  ideal 
of  woman,  and  is  indeed  a  woman's  writer  with- 
out phrase. 

•  •  The  writings  of  Shelley  antl  ot  Ibsen,  with 
their  not^^  of  freedom  for  w^oman  and  due  recogni 
tion  of  her  true  place  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
apjx?al  strongly  to  Miss  Harraden,  the  keynote 
of  whose  character  is,  as  we  have  l)efore  said,  a 
love  of  freedom  and  a  hatred  of  the  unmeaning 
and  us<?less  conventionalities  of  society.  She 
loves  the  bohemian  life,  with  its  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  development  of  original  character,  and 
says  that  she  has  not  written  of  drawing-rooms 
and  the  life  of  society  because  they  have  never 
attracted  her,  and  she  prefers  to  remain  ignorant 
of  them.  She  is  fond  of  wandering  in  other 
lands,  and  has  traveled  a  good  deal  on  the  Con- 
tinent alone.  As  Miss  Harraden  sometimes  says, 
when  summing  up  her  *  enormities,'  *  I  am  every- 
thing which  my  friend  Mrs.  Lynn  Lynton  hates, 
and  yet  she  loves  me. ' 

HER    SOJOURN    IN   CALIFORNIA. 


t  ( 


During  the  last  year  or  two  Miss  Harraden 
has  found  in  southern  California  a  health  resort 
exactly  suited  to  her  tastes  ;  but  it  i!:>  a  mistake 
to  suppose,  as  has  been  often  done,  that  her  per- 
manent home  is  there.  In  order  to  get  a  com- 
plete change  for  her  mind,  she  went  out  for  a 
visit  to  some. old  friends,  who  had  lati»ly  taken  a 
lemon  ranch,  and  finding  the  life  so  interesting, 
she  remained  there  for  a  long  spell,  and  will 
j>robably  return  again. 

RANCH    LIFE. 

'  *  Her  life  in  C.'alifornia  is  no  mere  dream  of 
idleness,  for  Miss  Harraden  is  *  a  practical 
farmer, "  I  was  about  to  say,  but  she  comes  very 
near  it,  for  she  planted  a  large  number  of  the 
trees  on  the  ranch,  does  a  good  deal  of  the  prun- 
ing and  gathering,  and  is  clever  at  constructing 
fences,  and  of  course  she  can  harness  a  horse, 
and  turn  her  hand  to  almost  anything  needed 
inside  the  house — a  necessary  accomplishment 
for  any  lady  who  lives  on  a  ranch  where  female 
servants  will  not  stav.^* 


HOW  ENOUSH  HISTORY  IS  NOT  TAUGHT  IN 

ENGLAND. 

DR.  MILLER  MAGUIRE'S  lecture  on  the 
<< National  Study  of  Military  History"  is 
reported  at  length  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
United  Service  institution  for  May.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  paper,  and  one  calculated  to  givi? 
Englishmen  much  cause  for  serious  talk.  The 
following  is  an  extract: 

<  *  In  England  it  is  scarcely  any  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  most  schools  history  is  not  taught 
at  all.  I  saw  in  the  Times,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
this  statement  from  a  ^  work  manager  :  *  *  Is  it  not 
strange  that  a  boy,  aged  fourteen,  should  be  able 
to  pass  through  all  the  standards  with  distinc- 
tion without  being  taught  one  word  of  geography 
or  history?  I  have  considerable  experience  of 
London  school  board  boys  soon  after  they  leave 
school,  and  it  is  seldom  that  I  can  find  one  who 
has  learned  any  history  or  geograpliy. '  Having 
read  this  grave  indictment,  I  went  to  a  board 
school  myself  with  General  Sim,  and  I  found 
that  the  statement  was  only  too  true;  not  one 
boy  in  any  standard  had  been  taught  one  word 
of  history.  The  school  was  in  a  poor  district, 
and  the  boys  had  read  some  history  stories 
in  the  course  of  ordinary  reading  lessons,  but 
they  never  had  been  taught  anything  about  Eliza- 
beth, or  Nelson,  or  Wellington,  or  our  army  in 
Europe  or  in  Asia.  National  pride,  glory  and 
fame,  honor  and  prowess,  were  to  these  poor  vic- 
tims of  scholastic  pedantry  merely  empty  sounds. 
Were  it  not  that  occasionally  they  glanced  at  il- 
lustrated papers  through  the  shop  windows  of  the 
Strand,  these  future  voters  on  the  dearest  inter- 
ests of  400,000,000  of  the  human  race  would 
not  ever  have  attained  to  even  a  glimmering  idea 
of  what  the  word  empire  means,  lliis  is  a  most 
ignominious  state  of  things;  most  disgraceful  to 
school  managers  and  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
statci.  I  venture  to  assert  that  these  poor  little 
waifs  and  strays  of  tlie  sordid  civilization  of  our 
slums  would  have  followed  with  the  keenest  in- 
terest any  good  lecture  about  our  sailors  and  sol- 
diers and  their  deeds;  and  I  say,  too,  from  along 
and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  very  poorest 
of  our  jx^ople,  that  wlien  the  boys  went  home  t<» 
tea  or  supper  their  parents  would  gladly  have 
heard  the  stories  retold.  Why  not  try  to  elevate 
them?  Why  not  give  them  good  examples? 
Why  not  supply  them  with  some  noble  impulses? 
Why  not  fill  their  young  souls  with  patriotism? 
Why  not  imbue  them  with  pride  in  England, 
pride  in  London,  and  then  perchance  they  might 
at  last  take  a  pride  in  themselves.  Religion  be- 
ing excluded,  historic  examples  alone  could  con 
vince  them  that,  ^  unless  above  himself  he  can 
erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man!*  *' 
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NEWMAN    AND    RENAN. 

A  CURIOUS  and  interesting  contrast  between 
Cardinal  Newman  and  Ernest  Renan  is 
drawn  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Barry  in  the 
National  Review  (London)  for  June. 

Dr.  Barry  says  at  the  outset: 

'*  Plutarch  has  written  'Parallel  Lives;'  and 
history,  no  less  than  drama,  delights  in  contrast 
and  coincidence.  But  seldom,  perhaps,  did  it 
execute  in  this  line  a  stroke  so  remarkable  as 
when,  in  the  month  of  October,  1845,  and  al- 
most on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  it  led  John 
Henry  Newman  to  the  door  of  the  Catholic 
Church  while  Ernest  Renan  was  issuing  thence, 
and  bidding  his  early  faith  an  everlasting  fare- 
well. "We  may  figure  to  ourselves  the  9th  of 
October  as  a  famous  and  a  fatal  day  in  that  year, 
shining  for  Catholicism  with  brilliant  light  and 
setting  in  deep  shadow.  Who  can  draw  up  the 
balance  of  such  loss  and  such  gain?  No  one,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  attempted  it  hitherto;  yet 
if  we  knew  how  the  account  stood,  we  might  see 
our  way  to  resolve  many  of  the  questions  which 
divide  and  torment  us.  For  these  two  men,  al- 
though never  meeting  in  the  body,  nor  acquainted 
with  each  other's  writings,  were  in  fact  rivals 
and  antagonists — parallel  and  opposed;  each  had 
fought  the  battle  of  belief  and  unbelief  in  his 
own  bosom;  together  they  summed  up  the  tend- 
encies of  an  age.  And  in  variety  of  gifts,  in 
personal  romance,  in  the  influence  which  went 
forth  from  theni  and  subdued  more  than  one  gen- 
eration, who  shall  say  that  they  were  greatly  un- 
equal? " 

THETR    LITERARY    STYLE. 

Dr.  Barry  finds  the  most  striking  resemblance 
between  the  two  men  to  lie  in  their  mastery  of 
style  : 

*  *  Newman  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  crowned  and  sceptred  kings  of  English  prose 
literature,  without  a  competitor  save  Ruskin; 
but  as  a  spiritual  teacher,  a  light  in  the  world  of 
religious  development,  he  is  by  far  the  greatest 
that  has  risen  up  during  our  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  which  among  illustrious  French 
writers  has  excelled  Renan  ?  I  speak  of  the 
supreme  French  achievement,  again  of  prose,  not 
of  poetry;  and  I  call  to  mind  Chateaubriand, 
George  Sand,  Victor  Hugo — these  are  the  highest 
modern  names — but  can  we  praise  them  beyond 
the  choice,  and  music-  breathing,  and  exquisite, 
and  endlessly  cunning  artist  who,  by  a  secret 
known  to  himself  and  none  other,  has  combined 
the  Celtic  and  the  classic  eloquence,   stolen  the 


hearts  of  friends  and  enemies,  hidden  the  charm  ot 
his  persuasiveness  in  words  as  simple  as  they  ar© 
touching,  and  given  to  a  phrasij  or  an  epithet 
power  so  strange  that,    once  heard,  it  never  will 
be  forgotten  ?     What  a  specious  niira<ile  is  here, 
and   liow   slight  a  value  do  we  set  on    Hugo's 
chaotic   splendors    when   this   enchantment    has 
taken  hold  of  us  !     But  such  was  Renan.      He 
has  wrapped  himself  in  the  cloak  of  the  wizard 
Prospero,  borrowing  for  the  nonce  his  staff  and 
magic  volume,   not  unsuccessfully.     Now,"  if  we 
should  think  of  Newman  as  Ariel,  a  spirit  most 
delicate,  detached,  and  filled  with  heavenly  light, 
the   terms    of    our   comparison    would    not    be 
wanting." 

DIFFERENCES    IX    METHOD. 

Of  the  divergences  in  the  two  men's  mental 
habits.  Dr.  Barry  says: 

' '  One  is  intent  upon  the  human  element,  busy 
about  evidence  which  would  tell  in  a  court  of 
law,  lynx-eyed  to  seize  upon  discrepancies  in  de- 
tail, minute,  punctilious,  microscropic;  and  thus 
he  is  sure  that  the  truth  may  be  ascertained,  or 
not  at  all.  To  Oriental  narratives,  written  with 
child-like  good  faith  and  unsuspecting  simplicity, 
our  critic,  just  because  not  critic  enough  to  know 
the  deepest  principles  of  his  art  or  science,  applies 
a  cast-iron  rule  which  not  even  Western  writers, 
though  literal  and  exact,  have  always  obeyed. 
If  he  takes  into  account  the  supernatural,  it  is 
only  that  by  means  of  it  he  may  dash  the  story 
in  pieces;  an  inspired  volume  must  be  perfect  as 
a  dictionary  of  dates,  or  a  biographical  memoir, 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of 
Gibbon  or  Voltaire.  The  first  and  last  question 
is  not  moral,  religious,  personal;  nor  has  it  any 
concern  with  conscience,  except  on  the  score  of 
veracity." 

' '  How  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  life  is  Newman's  proceeding  ?  He  does  not 
look  for  this  perfect  and  obvious  .agreement  in 
writers  so  variously  endowed,  so  little  dependent 
upon  one  another,  whose  minds  were  dazzled  with 
the  great  illumination,  and  possessed  and  over- 
come Ijy  the  recent  memory,  of  their  unparalleled 
master.  The  tone  of  prophecy  is  abrupt;  its 
words  are  dark  sayings;  it  is  a  collection  of 
sibylline  leaves,  not  rhetoric  unfolding  a  theme 
to  our  leisurely  comprehension.  And  the  plainest 
seeming  tale  or  narrative  in  tl\e  Bible  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  prophetic:  *  Thoughts 
beyond  their  thoughts  to  those  high  bards  were 
given.'  We  are  at  Nazareth  or  Jerusalem,  not 
on  the  Hill  of  Mars,  or  walking  with  Socrates  on 
the  road  to  the  Piraeus." 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY. 

REPRESENTATIVE  topics  in  the  departments  of 
fine  arts,  sports,  and  politics  are  ably  treated  in 
the  July  Century.  The  opening  article  by  John  C. 
Van  Dyke  is  devoted  to  William  Hogarth  and  is  one  of 
the  series  of  studies  of  the  "  Old  English  Masters."  The 
writer  characterizes  Hogarth  as  one  of  the  four  great 
originals  in  old  English  {minting,  the  other  three  being 
Gainsborough,  Constable,  and  Turner.  *'  Hogarth  was 
the  first,  and  some  there  be  who  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
he  was  the  greatest  of  them  all." 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer's  description  of  "  The  Churches 
of  Poitiers  and  Caen"  contains  much  valuable  and 
instructive  criticism  of  the  Norman  Romanesque  in 
architecture. 

'*  These  Norman  Romanesque  churches  are  grander 
and  more  virile  than  their  contemporaries  of  the  south. 
And  if  you  think  them  less  interesting  l)ecause  less 
peculiar,  this  merely  means  that  they  form  a  more  in- 
tegral part  of  that  long  chain  of  architectural  develop- 
ment which,  beginning  with  the  simple  pagan  basilica, 
ended  in  the  Grothic  magnificence  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries." 

There  are  two  spirited  accounts  of  hunting  big  game. 
The  first,  by  H.  W.  Seton-Karr,  is  concerned  with 
Africa  and  India  and  is  full  of  curious  information 
about  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  tiger  as 
they  api)ear  in  their  native  haunts. 

Shifting  the  scene  to  Venezuela,  Mr.  William  Willard 
Howard  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  native  South  Ameri- 
can tiger,  specifically  known  as  the  jaguar,  perhaps  the 
fiercest  beast  that  now  remains  at  large  on  the  western 
hemisphere,  with  the  possible  exception  of  our  own 
western  grizzly  bear. 

An  article  by  W.  A.  Baille-Grohman  describes  the 
rarioiis  sports  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  quaint 
illustrations  suggest  the  universal  popularity  of  the 
chase  in  those  times.  The  article  is  largely  devoted  to 
the  hunting  customs  of  France  and  Germany,  where 
hunting  was  even  more  in  vogue  than  in  England. 

A  brief  article  by  Joseph  B.  Bishop  enforces  the  duty 
of  American  citizens  in  the  presence  of  the  evil  of  boss- 
ism  in  politics.  This  writer  urges  the  speedy  enrollment 
in  all  our  large  cities  of  voters  who  favor  good  city 
government,  without  regard  to  party.  "  There  is  only 
one  way,"  he  says,  "  by  which  we  can  get  good  govern- 
ment, and  that  is  to  work  for  it,  not  only  one  year,  but 
every  year,  and  to  work  for  it  harder  than  the  bosses 
and  their  followers  do." 

Among  the  serial  features  of  the  Century  are  Dr. 
^.  Weir  Mitchell's  popular  historical  novel,  "Hugh 
Wynne,  Free  Quaker,"  Gen.  Horace  Porter's  "Cam- 
paigning with  Grant"  (which  in  this  number  covers 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1864),  and  Mrs.  Catherwood's 
romance  of  '*  The  Days  of  Jeanne  d'Arc." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  writ*?s  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  "Play  in  Jjondon,"  which  is  made  still 
more  graphic  by  Mr.  PennelFs  clever  pictures  of  typical 
sights  in  London  streets. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Benedict,  in  "Open  Letters,"  discusses  some 
of  the  "  Dangers  and  Benefits  of  the  Bicycle,"  intimat- 
ing that  the  former  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  the  bicycle  does  most  meritorious  service  in  pro- 
viding physical  exercise  for  the  classes  most  in  need  of  it. 


HARPER'S. 

FROM  the  July  number  of  Harper's  we  have 
selected  Gen.  Forsyth's  stirring  account  of  "  Sheri- 
dan's Ride"  and  Mr.  Ho  wells'  study  of  "The  Modem 
American  Mood,"  for  quotation  elsewhere. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  continues  his  sketches  of 
"  The  Celebrities  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  including 
in  this  month's  group  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  others,  and  making  a  side  excursion 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  devotes  consider- 
able attention  to  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
and  the  late  Lord  Denman. 

This  month's  installment  of  Poultney  Bigelow's 
"White  Man's  Africa"  is  entitled  "Natal:  a  Colonial 
Paradise."  Of  the  British  colonies,  Mr.  Bigelow  thinks 
that  Natal  is  the  one  in  which  he  would  most  willingly 
spend  his  declining  years.  "It  has  more  honest  savagery 
and  more  complete  civilization  than  any  other  part  of 
South  Africa.  It  is  a  magnificent  monument  to  English 
courage  and  English  capacity  for  administration." 
Natal  is  the  Rhode  Island  of  South  Africa.  It  has  a 
white  population  of  about  45,000,  to  450,000  natives,  or 
one  white  man  to  every  ten  black.  Its  whole  area  is 
less  than  half  of  New  York  state,  about  20,000  square 
miles,  while  its  greatest  length  and  breadth  is  about 
150  miles. 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams,  whose  knowledge  of 
scientific  progress  seems  to  be  truly  encyclopedic,  be- 
gins this  month  a  survey  of  "  The  Century's  Progress 
in  Physics,"  his  first  paper  being  devoted  to  the  "  Im- 
ponderables." He  shows  how  a  century  of  experiment, 
calculation,  and  controversy  has  sufficed  to  reduce  all 
the  "imponderable  fiuids"  of  our  ancestors  to  "mani- 
festations of  motion  among  particles  of  matter; "  but 
after  all  this  is  only  a  phrase,  and  the  modem  physicist, 
as  Dr.  Williams  points  out,  in  displacing  these  "im- 
ponderable fiuids,"  has  been  obliged  to  substitute  for 
them  an  all-pervading  fiuid  which  he  terms  the  ether, 
and  he  thinks  of  this  ether  as  having  no  weight.  Thus 
he  has  in  fact  got  rid  of  the  many  imponderables  and 
substituted  for  them  a  single  imponderable. 

Captain  James  Parker,  U.  S.  A.,  contributes  an  article 
on  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  considered  as 
an  element  in  the  system  of  national  defense.  Captain 
Parker  clearly  shows  that  the  West  Point  graduates 
are  admirably  fitted  for  the  work  of  organizing  volun- 
teers. Ten  years  ago  we  had  in  the  United  States  plenty 
of  men  and  officers  who  had  received  their  training  in 
the  civil  war,  but  now  very  few  of  these  men  are  avail- 
able, just  as  very  few  of  the  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812 
were  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War  in 
1846.  We  then  depended  upon  the  military  academy 
graduates  just  as  we  should  have  to  do  again.  Captain 
Parker  assumes  that  16,000  officers  would  be  needed  to 
organize,  drill,  and  comn^and  the  400,000  volunteers  that 
would  be  raised  for  war,  and  he  thinks  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  demand  that  at  least  half  of  these 
officers,  or  8,000,  should  be  military  academy  gradu- 
ates. 

The  "Editor's  Study"  protests  against  the  snub  to 
the  professions  in  the  Grant  monument  ceremonies  in 
New  York  City.  Invitations  to  participate  in  this 
affair  were  confined  to  the  field  of  politics,  official  life, 
and  militar>'  rank. 
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SCRIBNER'S. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  Judge 
Howland'H  *' Undergraduate  Life  at  Yale"  in  the 
July  Scrilmer's. 

The  fifth  i)aper  in  the  series,  entitled  "The  Conduct 
of  Great  Businesses,"  is  devoted  to  the  modern  business 
building.  The  writer,  Mr.  J.  Lincoln  Steffens,  shows 
that  in  the  evolution  of  the  sky-scraper  lx)th  capital 
and  lalx>r  have  Ixien  the  losers. 

"Competition  and  i)rogress  reduce  the  one  to  two  or 
three  per  cent,  a  year,  the  other  to  ?1.50  a  day.  But  the 
same  forces  stir  up  brains  and  strengthen  character; 
they  develop  a  sky-.'^craping  builder,  earning  $50,000  a 
year,  whose  name  is  an  advertisement  for  the  buildings 
he  puts  ui),  out  of  a  miuster  mason  who  began  life  as  a 
bricklayer.  And  tlie  end  is  not  yet;  our  cities,  as  their 
ragged  sky-lines  show,  will  l>e  rebuilding  for  many 
years  to  ccmie.  Tlie  grind  between  capital  and  labor 
will  go  on,  while  the  financier,  the  architect,  tlie  builder, 
the  manager — the  brains  of  business  enterprise — will 
grow  and  profit  mightily." 

The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  writes  a1x>ut  John  Cabot, 
the  anniversary  of  who.se  voyage  of  di.scovery  has  just 
iHjen  celebrated  at  Bristol,  England,  and  in  Canada. 
As  the  Marquis  truly  says,  Cabot's  little-noticed  voyage 
in  1497,  though  in  it.self  less  meritorious  as  an  enterprise, 
lias  had  more  far-reaching  consequences  to  the  human 
race  than  all  the  exi)loits  of  Columbus  and  his  followers 
put  together.  Nevertheless  the  lives  of  the  Cabots, 
both  John  and  Sebastian,  his  son,  are  involved  in  mys- 
tery. We  only  know  that  John  Cal)ot,  though  called 
in  his  patent  a  citizen  of  Venice,  was  really  a  provincial 
Genoese,  who  was  granted  the  freedom  of  Venice  after 
a  residence  there  of  fifteen  years.  We  do  not  even  know 
what  brought  Calx)t  to  England,  though  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  he  became  a  i)ermanent  resident  of  Bristol, 
where  his  son  Sel>a.stian  was  Ixirn.  Tlie  details  of  the 
voyages  of  the  Calxits  have  been  made  familiar  recently 
in  various  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  occasioned 
by  the  four  hundredth  anniversiiry  celebration  the 
Iiresent  year. 

Mr.  C.  I).  Gibson's  paper  on  '■  London"  this  month 
pays  a  tribute?  to  the  I-khuIoii  dowager.  "The  London 
dowager,  although  often  severe  in  aj)|)earance,  is  very 
kind  and  intt;resting.  Her  name  has  lieen  for  years  on 
the  mo.st  exclusive  vi.siting  lists,  and  .she  could  tell  you 
more  alxuit  the  pe()j)le  in  the  room  than  the  servants 
themselves.  Sitting  often  alone,  an<l  aj)parently  neg- 
lected, she  is  not  an  object  ol  pity,  nor  lias  she  merely 
the  habit  of  going  about.  She  is  a  mucli-nee^led  mem- 
ber of  society  and  .she  is  very  happy.  She  is  the  social 
historian.  She  gives  her  candid  and  nmch-valued 
opinion  on  a  new  engagement,  and  can  tell  who  the 
young  people's  ancestors  were.  She  is  so  interesting 
that  it  is  easy  t-o  ov<'rl()ok  lun*  often  ridiculous  clothes 
and  over-tlisj)lay  of  jewelry,  and  to  see  l)eneath  her 
false  bang  a  true  an<l  accomj)lished  woman." 

Waltt^r  Crane  describes  William  Morris  as  "a  singu- 
larly sivne  and  what  is  known  as  a  '  h'vel-headed '  man." 
He  cared  much  for  his  convictions;  his  love  for  the 
beautiful  was  almost  a  pa.ssion  ;  he  had  a  clear  and 
intense  artistic  and  poetic  i)ercept ion.  Thesi*  (lualities 
have  been  noted  freciuently  by  other  writt^rs,  but  the 
strong  sense  of  hunior  in  Morris  of  which  Mr.  Crane 
speaks  was  a  less-known  trait  of  the  i)oet.  Although  he 
excluded  humor  from  his  own  work,  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  keen  appreciation  of  it  in  the  work  of  others. 


Mr.  Crane  says  that  among  his  favorite  books  were 
Mark  Twain's  "Huckleberry  Finn"  and  the  "Uncle 
Remus"  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  He  was  also  aa 
admirer  of  Dickens. 


McCLURKS. 

IN   our   department    of  " Leading   Articles  of  the 
Month  *'  will  be  found  quotations  from  the  article 
entitled  "  The  Smallest  Republic  in  the  World." 

The  Rev.  D.  M.  Ross  contributes  a  character  sketch  of 
the  late  Professor  Henry  Drummond.  Among  Drunh 
mond's  most  lovable  traits  was  a  certain  kindly  humor 
which  never  deserted  him.  At  Christmas,  18S*5,  he  sent 
his  friends  as  a  Christmas  card  a  photograph  of  himself 
in  a  bath-chair,  with  the.se  words  written  in  pencil  un- 
derneath :  "  The  descent  of  man." 

Mr.  Ross  is  undoubtedly  right  in  regarding  as  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  Professor  Drummond  his  re- 
markable catholicity — as  he  terms  it,  "his  singular  free- 
dom from  theological  provincialism." 

"  He  u.ses  the  language,  not  of  the  sects  or  schools,  bat 
of  Christendom.  He  is  as  readily  understood  in  Sweden 
and  Germany  as  in  Scotland  and  America.  He  had  a 
wide  experience  of  human  life.  He  had  traveled  in 
nearly  every  country  on  the  globe  and  been  in  contact 
with  all  grades  of  civilization  and  culture.  He  had  been 
a  lecturer  on  science  and  a  city  missionary;  be  had  been 
an  African  explorer  and  an  itinerant  evangelist;  he  had 
preached  to  the  denizens  of  the  slums  and  to  the  flower 
of  the  aristocracy  of  Britain;  he  had  been  the  friend  of 
workingmen  and  the  companion  of  statesmen." 

McClure'8  this  month  presents  several  interesting 
life  portraits  of  Andrew  Jackson,  with  an  introduction 
and  comments  by  Charles  Henry  Hart.  Some  remi- 
niscences of  Jackson  are  contributed  by  his  grandr 
daughter,  Rachel  Jackson  Lawrence. 

Hamlin  Garland  concludes  in  the  July  number  his 
series  of  studies  of  General  Grant's  life,  having  brought 
the  narrative  up  to  the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksbuig. 
Grant  was  now  numbered  among  the  great  command- 
ers of  the  world. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

ELSEWHERE   we    have    quoted   from  Professor 
Woodrow  Wilson's  article  on  "The  Making  of  a 
Nation"  in  the  July  Atlantic. 

Mr.P^<hvai'd  Waldo  Emerson  contributes  some  interest- 
ing correspondence  between  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and 
John  Sterling  during  the  years  1839-44.  Emerson,  it 
seem.s,  never  .saw  Sterling,  although  the  two  men 
enjoyed  a  friendship  of  some  five  years.  It  was  Carlyle 
who  made  Sterling  known  to  Emerson  and  told  the 
latter  of  Sti'rling's  great  admiration  for  his  writings. 
John  Sterling  was  an  English  poet  who  died  half  a 
(jentury  ago,  and  most  of  whose  work  is  hardly  re- 
mem  bored  even  in  England.  With  both  Emerson  and 
Carlyle  he  seems  to  have  had  much  in  common. 

WHAT  SHALL  WK  DO  WITH  OUR  LEGISLATORS? 

;Mr.  E.  li.  (iodkin  writes  on  the  decline  of  modem 
legislatures.  As  to  the  actual  decadence  of  these  bodiea 
in  influence,  .so  much  has  been  said  of  late  that  Mr. 
Godkin's  statements  will  hardly  be  disputed  anywhei^ 
The  suggestitms  of  remedy  are  more  interesting.  He 
C4ills  attent  ion  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  constitutional 
conventions  which  have  been  held  in  this  country  retain 
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of  all  good   citizens  and   do  their   work 

[t  is  still  regarded  as  an  honor  for  a  man 

it  in  these  bodies.    What,  he  asks,  makes 

«  between  the  constitutional  conventions 

ing  of  the  state  legislatures  ?    In  the  first 

istitutional  convention  as  a  rule  meets  only 

It  twenty  years,  and  men  who  would  not 

ving  in  an  annual  or  biennial  legislature 

sacrifice  their  personal  convenience  to  the 

3st  by    serving  in    frequent   conventions. 

le  constitution  is  adopted  it  is  understood 

M>ntinue  in  operation  without  change  for 

of  a  lifetime.    And  finally  its  conclusions 

Lnized  by  the  public  and  will  not  be  put  in 

t  adoption  by  a  popular  vote.    Mr.  Godkin 

lerefore,  that  the  meetings  of  legislatures 

iich  rarer  than  at  present,  say  once  in  five 

and  that  the  number  of  members  should 

More  important  still,  however,  he  urges 

of  the  referendum  for  legislation.    In  his 

the  only  remedy  now  in  sight  which  is 

'orthy  of  serious  attention. 

NEW   ENGLAND   FARM   LIFE. 

ful  picture  indeed  which  Mr.  Alvaii  F.  San- 
sof  *'The  Future  of  Rural  New  England." 

to  base  his  reasoning  exclusively  on  the 
Mr.  Sanborn  gives  in  the  first  part  of  his 
ming  a  certain  township  in  the  interior  of 
<esv  England  states  (not,  it  should  be  said, 
5r  typical  township),  his  conclusions  as  to 
!  such  a  region  and  such  a  population  could 

than  intensely  pessimistic.  Mr.  Sanborn, 
the  May  Atlantic^  pictured  a  very  different 

England  community,  and  the  hopefulness 
T  as  to  the  general  situation  will  depend 
n  the  relative  impression  made  by  each  of 
bicles.  Mr.  Sanborn  himself  seems  inclined 
Qore  optimistic  view  and  to  find  in  the  ini- 
f  communication  and  the  extension  of  .sul> 
le  ultimate  key  to  the  farming  problems  of 
id.  But  he  as.serts  that  tlie  typical  >iew 
imunity  is  not  a  farming  town  at  all,  but  a 
ng  town,  and  such  a  community  will  be  the 
e  next  chapter  in  his  series  of  studies. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

I.  Claghom,  believing  that  full  justice  has 
one  by  Americans  to  the  character  of  Ed- 
,  takes  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Burke's 
xjcasion  for  reviewing  his  achievements  in 
ip,  and  particularly  his  relation  to  Ameri- 
She  shows  that  Burke  was  a  special  stu- 
^merican  people  and  all  the  conditions  of 
ven  before  his  advocacy  of  the  American 

W.  J.  Ashley  writes  on  "  Jowett  and  the 
[deal."  Incidentally  to  liis  subject  he  re- 
^merican  university  expansion,  so  marked 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is  now  slack- 

the  strain  of  business  depression.  Aca- 
ues  are  shrinking ;  new  endowments  are 
ml)er  of  students  is  about  stationary,  and 
8  or  improvements  calling  for  great  ex- 
re  commonly  postjDoned.  Professor  Ashley 
ir,  as  a  university  man  of  English  training, 

no  means  a  convert  to  the  elective  system 
at  Harvard,  preferring  the  group  plan  of 


studies,  which  we  believe  is  more  nearly  approached 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  than  elsewhere  in  thia 
country. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  Co»m(ypolitan  for  July  is  an  important  num- 
ber.  It  opens  with  the  first  of  Mr.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne's papers  on  present  conditions  in  India,  this  paper 
dealing  with  the  plague.  We  have  reviewed  it  more 
fully  in  our  ^'LeadingArticlesof  the  Month."  The  editor, 
Mr.  Walker,  has  the  courage  in  his  introductory  note 
to  ask  why  the  British  people  should  spend  a  sum  esti- 
mated at  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  celebrating 
the  completion  of  the  Queen's  sixtieth  year  on  the 
throne,  when  that  money  would  have  saved  the  lives  of 
millions  of  the  Queen's  subjects  who  are  starving  to- 
death  in  India,  and  the  frontispiece  of  the  number  sets 
in  contrast  the  statue  to  Victoria  in  Bombay  and  two 
hideous  groups  of  starving  natives. 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  has  made  a  new  rendering, 
in  marvelously  beautiful  English  verse,  of  the  Rub4i- 
ydt  of  Omar  Khayydm.  The  Cosmopolitan  has  secured 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  version  and  prints  a  portion  of  it 
this  month,  promising  another  installment  of  it  in  the 
August  number.  The  literary  critics  will  naturally  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  a  close  comparison  of  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lienne's work  and  that  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Professor  Harry  T.  Peck  of  Columbia  contributes 
the  fourth  paper  in  Mr.  Walker's  series  on  modem  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Peck  loves  controversy  and  is  always  ready 
to  knock  the  chip  off  the  shoulder  of  any  over-confident 
champion.  His  article  is  a  brave  but  scarcely  conclu- 
sive assault  upon  the  aims  and  tendencies  of  education 
in  general,  asking  us  to  believe  that  education  is  bad 
rather  than  good  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  that 
we  should  narrow  rather  than  broaden  the  scope  of 
educational  work.  "^Tiat  Professor  Peck  is  really  argu- 
ing against  is  the  wrong  kind  of  education — that  is  to 
say,  the  attempt  to  make  certain  prescribed  educational 
methods  and  standards  fit  the  needs  of  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  Of  course  what  is  wanted,  and  what 
could  but  benefit  any  nation  or  race,  is  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation that  would  give  to  every  individual  an  appropri- 
ate training  and  development  for  his  place  and  work  in 
life.  Mr.  Walker  contributes  some  notes  on  Professor 
Peck's  paper,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  democratic 
as  against  the  exclusive  claims  to  educational  opportu- 
nity. 

Two  attractive  pai)ers  hold  up  in  singular  contrast 
two  phases  of  religious  life.  The  one,  by  Miss  McCabe, 
tells  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity  and  their 
bu.sy  life  among  the  people  in  prisons,  hospitals,  and 
schools,  and  in  all  sorts  of  charitable  and  neighborly  en- 
deavor.  The  other,  by  Mr.  Sweeney,  tells  of  the  monas- 
teries built  by  the  monks  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church 
on  the  rocky  heights  along  the  northern  border  of 
Greece.  The  monks  who  built  these  marvelous  retreats, 
unlike  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  have  fled  from  active  con- 
tact with  human  life  and  its  exigencies,  and  on  the  tops 
of  their  inaccessible  crags  measure  out  their  supposed 
lives  of  superior  holiness.  Both  articles  are  extremely 
well  illustrated. 

Mr.  Reginald  de  Koven  contributes  a  very  frank  and 
readable  article  entitled  "The  Genesis  of  Comic  Opera, '^ 
which  reveals  many  things  that  many  people  will  like 
to  know  about  the  way  in  which  such  a  creation  aa 
"Robin  Hood,"  for  instance,  is  invented,  elaborated. 
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and  presented  to  the  public.  These  are  by  no  means  all 
of  the  features  of  a  very  instructive  number  of  the  Coat- 
mopolitan. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THE  Chaut(tu(i\i<iu  for  July  has  several  features  of 
a  rather  liKhter  and  more  suinmary  character 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  exj)ect  in  that  magazine. 
Dr.  Theodore  Ij.  Flood  writes  an  entertaining  account 
of  a  tour  around  Chautamiua  Lake,  menticming  the 
various  points  of  interest,  and  giving  the  reader  who 
has  never  visited  that  American  summer  Mecca  a  ideal- 
istic impression  of  the  scenic  l)eauti«*s  to  l)e  found  there. 
His  article  is  fully  illustrated.  There  is  als<j  a  descrii)- 
tion  of  life  "AtSt^a  on  the  Atlantic"  by  Henry  Hall, 
which  will  be  read  with  almost  equal  interest  by  those 
who  have  crosstMl  the  ocean  and  by  those  who  hoixj  some 
day  to  do  so.  Maurice  Thompson  offers  some  practical 
suggestions  for  "An  Inexj)ensive  Sunmier  Outing." 

Among  the  more  .serious  features  of  the  numl>er  are 
William  Ellroy  Curtis'  .sketch  of  "  The  Seven  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  United  State.s,"  Mr.  G.  P^astman's  account  of 
"The  Greco-Turki.sh  War,"  and  Charles  Barnarti's  ])rief 
study  of  Nikola  Tesla,  the  eminent  young  electrician. 

"Bom  in  eastern  Europe,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  Tesla's  spt^eches  and  writings  are  examples  of  clear 
and  vigorous  English.  He  can  explain  in  the  purest 
technical  language  his  inventions  to  the  understanding 
of  men  of  science,  and  yet  spt^ak  to  plain  folks  in  Eng- 
lish that  is  simple,  direct,  and  touched  with  a  Shakes- 
perian  flavor,  as  if  he  had  gone  to  the  right  .source  for 
his  models." 

Foster  Coates  has  an  entertaining  article  on  the 
"Farmers*  Club  of  New  York  City."  The  membership 
of  this  club  numbers  only  sixty,  but  among  these  are 
many  millionaires  and  men  of  national  reputation  in 
other  callings  than  that  of  the  farmer. 


FRANK  LESLIE'S. 

IN  Frank  LcsUc'tt  for  July  Mr.  John  P.  Bitter  has 
an  interesting  illu.strated  article  on  "The  Heroes 
of  the  Neutral  Ground  " — the  local  militia  organiza- 
tions of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  Westchester  county, 
N.  Y.  The  region  traversed  by  Mr.  Ritter's  article  is 
rich  in  historical  as.sociations. 

In  the  series  of  articles  on  American  universities  and 
colleges,  Syracuse  University  is  des<TilH*d  by  Jennie  M. 
Bingham.  This  institution,  while  overshadowed  by  its 
neighlK)r,  (Cornell,  and  ]»y  other  large  eastern  universi- 
ties, has  lately  had  considerable  growtli.  lH)th  in  stu- 
dents and  material  re.sources,  and  it  .seenii^  to  Ik*  doing 
very  solid  and  meritorious  work. 

Mr.  Arthur  Patterson  gives  a  thrilling  account  of  the 
process  of  "broncho  bu.sting"  as  he  observe<l  it  in  New 
Mexico. 

The  articles  on  "The  Markets  of  the  Mediterranean," 
by  Margaret  C.  Mulhall,  and  "Banana  (Jrowing,"  by 
A.  James  Miller,  lend  a  semi-tropical  flavor  to  the  con- 
tents of  this  numlH*r.  This  is  intensified  by  the  hunt- 
ing stories  alK>ut  cro<*o(liles  told  by  Col.  Nicholas  Pike 
and  (["aptain  K.  R.  Penrose. 

Says  Cohmel  Pike:  "The  colored  races  all  through 
the  East  are  fond  of  hunting  tlie  crocinlile,  and  they 
seldom  resort  to  firearms.  They  siiy  that  if  one  is  .^hot 
or  wounded  in  the  water,  he  is  lost  to  them.  Tliey  j)re- 
fer  to  attack  it  by  land." 


GODEY'S. 

THE  July  Oodcy'Sj  like  most  numbers  of  thatpoi- 
(Mlical,  is  made  up  with  special  reference  to  the 
wants  of  women  readers.  "  Some  Women  Writers  of 
Canada"  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  M.  Bourchier 
Sanford,  which  conveys  a  great  deal  of  informatioo 
alx)ut  Canadian  literary  women  of  all  rank.^.  Several 
of  these  Canadian  women  have  made  careers  for  them- 
selves in  the  I'nited  States  in  new.spaper  and  magazine 
work.  The  first  Canadian  novel,  the  writer  states,  was 
published  in  England  in  1784.  It  was  from  the  pen  of 
^Irs.  Frances  Brooke,  wife  of  the  chaplain  of  the  garri- 
son at  Quebec. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Barrier  Williams  sketches  several  nota- 
ble types  of  the  pres(»nt  generation  of  colored  women  in 
America,  showing  that  work  of  imiK)rtance  and  merit 
is  l)eing  done  by  these  representative  women  of  their 
race  in  various  j)rofessions:  as  teachers  and  trained 
nurses  thes<»  women  seem  to  have  l)een  remarkably  sue* 
ces.**ful. 

In  an  article  on  "  California  Poets  at  Home,"  Eliza- 
iK'th  A.  Vore  and  J.  Torrey  dcstrrilw  the  haunts  of  such 
writers  as  Joa(iuin  Miller,  Ina  Donna  Poolbrith,  Grace 
pniery  Channing-Stet.son,  Charles  F.  Lummis,  Rose 
Hardwick  Thorpe,  and  Madge,  Morris,  Wagner. 


LADIES'   HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  LatUcs'  Home  Journal  for  Julj-  Clifford  How- 
anl  tells  "How  Dolly  Madison  Saved  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indei)endence"  in  1814,  when  President  Madison 
and  his  household  were  compelled  to  flee  from  the  cap- 
ital  l)ecause  of  the  British  invasion.  This  is  how  it  hap* 
pened  : 

"  It  was  at  this  momenta  just  as  she  was  in  the  act  of 
hurrying  away,  that  Dolly  Madison  was  seized  with  an 
in.spi ration  that  will  ever  cause  her  name  to  live  in  the 
heart,  of  every  true  American.  She  stopped  to  think 
that  .she  had  packed  up  all  of  the  valuable  personal  and 
official  ijapers  of  the  Pre.sident.  The  records  were  safe. 
Was  there  anything  more  ?  What  if  the  ^Vhite  Houfle 
should  1)6  burned  ?  Did  it  contain  anything  of  value 
to  the  government  that  .she  had  neglected  ?  The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  ?  In  a  flash  she  called  to  mind 
this  most  precious  of  all  documents.  Carefully  treas* 
uhkI  in  a  ca.se  apart  from  the  other  papers  it  had  been 
overlooked  in  the  worriment  and  confusion.  It  must  be 
wived  at  all  hazards  ?  Without  a  moment^s  hesitation 
she  turned  and  rushed  back  into  the  house. 

"'Stop  I  for  Heaven's  sake,  stop  I'  cried  her  friends, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  intercei)t  her.  Regardless  of 
their  command.s,  regardless  of  her  danger,  the  bra\'e 
woman  .^i)ed  to  the  rocmi  containing  the  treasure  for 
which  she  was  willing  to  .siicrifice  her  life.  Without  at- 
tempting to  open  the  glazed  door  of  the  case  she  shat- 
tere<l  the  glass  with  her  clinched  hand,  snatehed  the 
pric-eless  parchment,  and,  waving  it  ♦*xultantly  above 
her  head,  hurried  to  the  door,  where  she  entered  her 
carriage  an<l  was  rapi<lly  driven  away  in  the  direction 
of  (Jeorgetown.'' 

Mr.  (ieorge  W.  Smalley  writes  on  "The  Personal  Side 
of  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,"  In  characterizing  His  Royal 
Highness  Mr.  Smalley  finds  the  secret  of  his  character 
in  his  genuine  kindne.s.s.  Tlie  Prince's  personal  popu- 
larity is  well-nigh  universal.  Mr.  Smalley  comments 
on  his  well-known  liking  for  amusements,  his  social 
(pialities,  his  domestic  traits  and  his  interest  in  Amer- 
ican affairs. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REI^IEWED. 
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i^Uiam  George  Jordan  presents  in  a  novel  way  a 
rcrfthe  salient  statistical  facts  in  the  develop- 
rif  **The  Greatest  Nation  on  Earth,"  I.e.,  the 
States.  Each  paragraph  in  his  article  and  each 
mt  statement  is  represented  pictorially,  and  in 
f  a  whole  volume  of  information  about  the  ma- 
ud intellectual  progress  of  our  country  is  con- 
Into  two  pages  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 
"jpfpin/iotVs  for  July  Mr.  Oscar  Herzberg  says  in 
article  on  "The  Evolution  of  Newspaper  Ad- 

iresent  about  two  hundred  million  dollars  are 
jd  annually  in  the  United  States  in  newspaper 
dng.  The  art  has  become  a  science.  Advertisers 
lere  recognize  that  it  is  founded  on  psychologic- 
iples,  and  that  the  man  who  studies  his  fellows 
>ws  them  thoroughly  makes  the  Ijest  advertiser. 
Future  individual  advertisers  will  probably  do 
rspaper  advertising,  for  they  will  have  learned 
J  what  they  do  more  eflfective  and  thus  require 
accomplish  a  given  object.  This  will  not  make 
k  of  advertising  less,  for  coincidently  with  a 
mderstanding  of  the  subject  more  people  will 

.  H.  Bowen  describes  the  system  of  "  Quarantine 
ttle"  established  by  the  United  States.  The 
oarantine  stations  on  our  Atlantic  coast  are  in 
Dity  of  Baltimore,  Boston  and  New  York  respect- 
That  of  New  York  is  at  Garfield,  N.  J.  There 
sventy  animals  are  in  quarantine  weekly.  The 
is  run  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
tare.  The  term  of  quarantine  varies ;  cattle 
it  for  ninety  days,  in  which  period  any  un- 
ed  disease  is  expected  to  appear ;  sheep  and 
tre  detained  only  fifteen  days.  At  the  end  of 
espective  quarantines  the  animals  leave  the 
and  the  sheds  are  then  disinfected. 
ncotVs  publishes  an  article  by  Dr.  Francis  E. 
vho  was  in  Bombay  while  the  bubonic  plague 
ts  height.  Dr.  Clark  says  that  one  of  the  most 
loly  sights  in  Bombay  at  this  time  was  the 
g  of  the  vultures  over  the  towers  on  which  the 
expose  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 


MUNSEY'S. 
2  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  July  Mun- 
cy'sisB.Ti  article  on  "The  Personality  of  Poe," 
^ppleton  Morgan,  president  of  the  New  York 
*re  Society,  who  has  made  an  exceptionally 
;h  investigation  of  the  poet's  life.  Mr.  Morgan 
ered  much  contradictory  testimony  regarding 
inking  habits,  but  on  the  whole  saw  no  reason 
t  the  evidence  of  the  hospital  record  in  Balti- 
ad  the  resident  physician's  and  other  statements 
.  the  time  of  Poe's  death,  to  the  effect  that  the 
nan  was  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
er  Poe*s  habits  may  have  been,  the  story  that  he 
delirium  tremenr,  seems  to  Ik?  absf)lutely  with- 
idation.  • 

Ion.  William  L.  Wilson,  author  of  the  existing 
iw,  writes  a  brief  article  in  criticism  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  Wilson  calls  attention  to  the  increase 
otal  exports  for  the  year  1896  as  a  promise  of  in- 
growth if  unchecked  by  a  return  to  extreme 
on. 


The  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  says  concerning  "The 
Practical  Value  of  Art: " 

"If  industry  to-day  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  the 
furnishing  of  the  simple  necessities  of  human  life,  it 
would  have  little  field  for  expansion,  and  would  offer 
meagre  opportunities  for  employment.  Life  would  be  a 
burden,  so  dull  and  monotonous  would  it  be.  Trade, 
as  we  imderstand  it,  would  cease,  and  commerce  be- 
come a  thing  practically  unknown.  But  industry 
flourishes  because  it  is  not  limited  to  the  production 
of  things  that  are  needed  for  food,  raiment,  and  shel- 
ter. It  is  because  art  has  come  in  to  increase  the  wants 
of  the  race  that  trade  and  commerce  flourish.  Art  car- 
ries industry  beyond  our  actual  wants,  and  calls  upon 
it  to  supply  those  things  which  make  for  social  prog- 
ress. The  future  expansion  of  industry  and  of  com- 
merce, the  future  elevation  in  the  character  of  the  em- 
ployment of  all  classes,  the  increase  of  their  earning 
capacity,  the  opportunity  of  increasing  the  standard  of 
their  environment — ^all  depend  upon  the  cultivation  of 
the  industrial  arts." 


THE  OUTLOOK. 

THE  annual  "recreation  number"  of  the  Outlook 
(June  5)  is  especially  attractive.  It  contains  a 
group  of  illustrated  articles  on  *'  Country  Roads  and 
Inland  Waters,"  by  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  J.  Cleveland 
Cady,  Charles  R.  Turner,  Henry  H.  Moore,  Mary  Tracy 
Earle,  Charles  Ledyard  Norton,  the  Rev.  Walter  Laid- 
law,  Ernest  Ingersoll,  and  W.  W.  Ellsworth.  These 
articles  are  full  of  practical  hints  for  those  whose  chief 
study  at  this  time  of  year  is  the  planning  of  vacation 
trips.  Helpful  suggestions  are  offered  concerning  wheel- 
ing, boating,  camping.  Ashing,  and  other  forms  of  sport. 

There  is  also  a  sensible  editorial  in  which  the  modern 
American  "out-of-doors  movement"  is  hailed  as  an 
emancipation  from  slavery — "the  opening  of  the  door 
into  a  larger  and  richer  life." 

Justin  McCarthy's  "  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life"  enters 
with  the  current  installment  on  the  period  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's service  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  cabinet  of  1860.  The  illustration  of  this 
series  is  most  elaborate.  The  scenes  in  and  about  Ha- 
warden  Castle  and  park,  and  the  various  portraits  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  are  all  of  the  freshest  interest,  and 
in  America,  at  least,  no  such  presentation  has  ever  be- 
fore been  attempted. 

The  first  of  two  papers  entited  *'  How  to  Study  an 
English  Cathedral,"  by  Helen  Marshall  North,  appears 
in  this  number,  with  views  of  Durham  and  Salisbury 
cathedrals. 

Mr.  Mabie  contributes  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
Mr.  James  Lane  Allen,  dpropos  of  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  "The  Choir  Invisible,"  which  in  Mr.  Mabie's 
opinion  is  "  as  genuine  a  work  of  art  as  has  come  from 
an  American  hand." 

"  It  shows  not  only  the  moral  insight  and  the  con- 
structive power  of  a  true  artist,  but  it  is  immersed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  beauty.  One  reads  the  story  for  the 
story's  sake,  and  then  one  rereads  the  book  out  of  pure 
delight  in  its  beauty.  So  obvious  is  this  quality  that 
the  reader  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  its  flush  on 
the  i>age  is  the  sensitive  tremor  of  the  spirit  at  the  heart 
of  the  book.  Other  stories  have  given  us  the  heroism, 
integrity,  honesty  of  the  best  American  character;  this 
book  gives  us  its  chivalry — the  finer  effluence  of  these 
basal  qualities." 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

DESCRIPTIVE  articles  in  the  July  number  of  the 
New  England  deal  with  the  scenic  features  of 
localities  as  far  apart  as  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Arizona. 
It  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  qualities  of  the  New  Eng- 
land that  it  does  not  consider  itself  restricted  by  its 
name  to  the  treatment  of  purely  provincial  subjects. 
The  article  in  this  number  on  the  "Casa  Grande"  of 
Arizona  is  one  of  the  best  accounts  that  has  ever  been 
published  of  that  interesting  ruin. 

**  The  ruin  is  unique,  in  that  it  has  a  clear  historical 
record  of  over  two  centuries,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
century  and  a  half  before,  when  the  first  Europeans 
entered  the  country  which  is  now  the  United  States,  it 
was  in  much  the  same  condition  as  when  the  padre 
Kino  said  mass  within  its  ancient  walls.  More  than 
this,  it  is  the  sole  survivor  in  this  country,  so  far  as 
known,  of  its  time  and  of  a  type  of  house  structure 
which  is  nearly  the  highest  attained  by  any  American 
tribe,  although  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  type 
was  once  widely  distributed  throughout  the  region 
where  this  remnant  is  found.  This  position  gives  it  a 
peculiar  value  and  a  certain  interest  that  does  not  per- 
tain to  other  remains  in  the  southwest." 

An  article  by  George  Ethelburt  Walsh  embodies  con- 
siderable information  about  submarine  cables  and  cable- 
laying.  It  may  surprise  some  American  readers  to 
learn  that  the  United  States  now  figures  very  slightly 
in  the  construction  and  ownership  of  these  cables.  In 
Europe,  says  Mr.  Walsh,  there  are  at  least  fifty  con- 
cerns that  make  submarine  cables,  but  in  the  United 
States,  strictly  speaking,  no  ocean  cables  are  manufac- 
tured. And  yet  it  was  to  the  inventive  genius  and 
energy  of  Americans  that  the  first  Atlantic  cable  owed 
its  existence. 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

THE  sixth  paper  in  the  series  on  *'  American  Book- 
men," by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe,  appearing  in  the 
July  Bookman,  deals  with  a  group  of  American  histo- 
rians of  whom  Prescott  and  Parkman  are  representa- 
tives. 

"It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that,  as  a  name  to  con- 
jure with,  Prescott's  has  lost  much  of  its  potency.  With 
Bancroft  in  a  greater  and  Motley  probably  in  a  lesser 
degree,  is  he  not  now  counted  among  the  writers  about 
whose  work,  since  it  is  supposed  to  be  read  by  every- 
body, it  is  safer  not  to  ask  t<>o  many  searching  ques- 
tions? Parkman's  popularity,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
waxing  rather  than  waning.  His  themes  maj'  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  his  nearness  in  method  and 
spirit  to  our  own  time  something  more.  As  between 
Prescott  and  Parkman,  the  living  American  historian 
to  whom  the  first  place  is  most  j^enerally  accorded  to- 
day has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  reality  in  Park- 
man's  work  makes  the  difference  in  his  favor.  *  In  read- 
ing Prescott's  account  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,'  says 
Mr.  Fiske,  '  one  feels  one's  self  in  the  world  of  Arabian 
nights;  indeed,  the  author  himself,  in  occasional  com- 
ments, lets  us  see  that  he  is  unable  to  get  rid  of  just 
such  a  feeling.'  Modern  research  has  shown  that  many 
of  the  statements  made  by  Prescott  on  what  he  accepted 
as  good  authority  were  merely  such  tales  as  one  should 
expect  from  the  land  of  Don  Quixote.  Parkman,  as 
Mr.  Fiske  has  suggestively  pointed  out,  had  the  un- 
speakable advantage  of  dealing  with  a  life  upon  which 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  look  with  his  own  eyes  l>efore 
he  was  deprived  of  their  use." 


THE  MIDLAND  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  July  Midland  Ck>l.  John  W.  Emerson  telkj 
some  of  General  Grant's  experiences  while  an  oflte; 
in  the  regular  army,  stationed  at  Fort  Vancouver,  Oi^: 
gon,  in  1858.  Grant's  farming  venture  there,  like  mcNk. 
of  his  business  experiments,  proved  a  failure.  ToomBttf 
others  planted  potatoes  at  the  same  time,  and  there  w» 
an  over-production  of  that  staple. 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington's  work  at  Tuskegee  is  de- 
dcril)ed  by  Susan  Sands  in  an  illustrated  article. 

Two  descriptive  articles  are  devoted  to  the  southwert* 
em  country — "Across  Country  in  a  Van,"  by  Miss  HiXj 
A  Scott,  and  "  Our  American  Egypt,"  by  Ciiarles  (X 
Coulter,  The  latter  describees  the  cliff-dwellers  of  Utrii 
and  Arizona. 

In  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  £.& 
White's  "  Denmark  in  America." 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  July  number  of  the  Arenu  is  trenchant  and 
vigorous,  with  no  hint  of  summer  lassitude  froiB 
beginning  to  end.  Elsewhere  we  quote  extensivelj 
from  an  article  on  the  new  civil  code  of  Japan.  The 
number  opens  with  a  couple  of  papers  on  Wall  street 
that  are  at  once  instructive  and  amusing.    Mr.  HeniT 


Clews,  himself  a  distinguished  member  of  "  The  Street," 
descants  upon  the  past,   present,  and  future  of  that    ^ 
famous  centre  of  financial  infiuence  in  a  strain  of  on*    | 
qualified  reverence  and  admiration — quite  as  some  y&r 
erable  church  official  might  write  of  the  history  and 
aims  of  his  denominational  missionary  society.    Mr. 
Clews,  in  this  amiable  paper,  gives  much  useful  info^ 
mation  about  the  ways  of  bulls  and  bears — ^ways  whidi 
seem  to  him  altogether  righteous  and  beneficent,  and 
something  of  which  might  reasonably  be  told  to  the 
great  outside  public  for  whose  benefit  Wall  street  toUa 
so  unselfishly.    One  would  never  guess  from  this  arUde 
of  Mr.  Clews  that  there  are  people  who  do  not  beliefe 
that  the  scientific  evolution  of  the  principle  of  "  selling 
short"  is  one  of  the  truest  and  noblest  factors  in  modem 
civilization;  and  Mr.  Clews  ends  his  article  with  glow- 
ing prophecies  that  Wall  street  will  be  able  in  the  not 
distant  future  to  conquer  Lombard  street  and  bring  tbe 
imiversal  money  centre  to  this  side  of  the  ocean.    He 
exults  in  this  notion  as  if  it  were  confessedly  the  chief 
and  crowning  aim  of  all  sincere  American  patriots. 
Tliis  is  not  the  sort  of  article  one  is  accustomed  to  ^n*^ 
in  the  Arena.    We  must  confess  that  we  read  it  with  a 
surprise  that  grew  steadily  from  the  first  paragraph  to 
the  closing  sent<»nce.    But  the  Arena  is  not  sold  out  to 
Wall  street,  after  all.    The  editor.  Dr.  John  Clark  Rid- 
patli,  who  has  given  Mr.  Clews  the  eight  pages  that  hia 
article  required,  follows  with  one  of  his  own  entitled 
'*  The  True  Inwardness  of  Wall  Street,"  in  which  he  de- 
votes fifteen  papres  to  as  unsparing  and  caustic  an  ar- 
raignment of  Wall  street  and  its  methods  as  has  been 
printed  in  a  long  time.    Mr.  Clews  might  well  be  ac- 
corded a  chance  to  reply  in  the  August  number. 

POLITICAL,  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PAPERS. 

The  lion.  Charles  A..  Towne  of  Duluth,  who  has 
earned  a  reputation  for  brilliancy  in  debate,  and  who  is 
chairman  of  the  new  Silver  Republican  party,  contrib- 
utes an  article  in  criticism  of  the  doctrines  promol* 
gated  by  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Carlisle  at  the  reoent 
dinner  of  the  New  York  Reform  Club.  As  a  bit  of 
polemics  the  article  is  keen  and  clever. 
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( other  articles  in  this  number  of  the  Arena  is 
ed  one  by  Mr.  Niels  GrOn  in  comparison  of  the 
Q  and  French  constitutions,  in  which  the  au- 
la with  the  utmost  confidence  to  the  view  that 
aust  sooner  or  later  give  up  parliamentary  re- 
ity,  and  adopt  our  plan  of  a  cabinet  answer- 
tie  president. 

>n.  Hugh  H.  Lusk  of  New  Zealand,  in  an  arti- 
led  "  The  Single  Tax  in  Operation,"  gives  a 
itructive  account  of  the  history  and  present 
the  land  system  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  enough 
ire  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  in  New 
is  owned  by  the  government  and  held  by  occu- 
a  system  of  perpetual  lease,  while  the  tax  laws 
n  so  arranged  as  regards  lands  held  in  fee  sim- 
discourage  the  system  of  large  private  estates. 
aor  Ck)mmons  contributes  an  exceptionally 
ful  paper,  highly  condensed  and  systematized, 
ral  selection,  social  selection,  and  heredity. 
icle  is  a  veritable  charter  for  the  intelligent 
s  of  true  social  reform.  Our  space  forbids  the 
here  of  other  useful  papers,  which  will  be 
ited  elsewhere. 


THE  FORUM. 

June  Forum  contains  several  noteworthy  arti- 
s.  Elsewhere  we  have  reviewed  Mr.  Greorge  R. 
rd's  defense  of  railway  traffic  associations  and 
rge  F.  Shrady^s  attack  on  the  free-dispensary 

B.  Bishop  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  con- 
a  iwinted  political  article  entitled  "A  New 
Government,"  meaning  modem  bossism  as  ex- 
i  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  states, 
ysis  of  the  present  legislative  situation  in  these 
len  commonwealths  is  as  keen  and  penetrating 
dd  well  be.  The  relations  of  the  boss  to  the 
corporations  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dependent 
rs  on  the  other,  are  described  with  great  clear- 
force.  The  point  of  view  is  one  that  has  been 
lecially  familiar  of  late  to  the  readers  of  Evenr 
editorials. 

M.  Rice  presents  the  second  in  his  series  of 
n  "The  Futility  of  the  Spelling  Grind."  Dr. 
ie  use  of  the  *' sentence  test"  in  examining  the 
phical  powers  of  American  school-children. 
to  say,  he  gave  out  sentences  to  be  spelled, 
han  isolrted  words.  He  gave  the  sentence, 
ich  food  is  harmful,"  to  many  children  through- 
ountry,  and  in  the  sixth-year  classes  from  40  to 
«nt.  of  the   pupils  began  the  sentence  with 

INJUSTICE  TO  CAPTAIN  DREYFUS. 

er  who  uses  the  signature  "  Vindex  "  makes  a 
te  plea  in  behalf  of  the  condemned  Captain 
w^ho  was  accused  by  the  French  government 
m,  and  convicted,  it  is  alleged,  by  means  of  a 
lown  to  the  judges  and  systematically  con- 
om  the  accused  man  and  his  lawyer.  The  Ict- 
litted  in  the  trial  (and  the  only  document  of 
le  French  public  had  knowledge)  could  never 
ured  the  conviction  of  Captain  Dreyfus.  With 
tm  article  are  published  jac-slmlles  of  this  let- 
le  authentic  handwriting  of  Captain  Dreyfus  in 
I  in  1895,  after  his  trial.  There  is  little  simi- 
chirography  of  the  letter  to  that  of  the  other 
and,  furthermore,  "Vindex"  points  out  that 


the  document  must  have  l)een  written  by  an  illiterate 
person,  ignorant  of  the  common  modes  of  expression 
and  of  ordinary  military  terms.  Captain  Dreyfus  was 
no  such  person. 

A  NEW  AGRARIAN  PLAINT. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Hyslop  of  Columbia  University  argues 
that  the  real  grievance  of  the  American  farmer  lies  in  a 
faulty  system  of  taxation.  He  presents  statistics  from 
Ohio  and  Indiana  to  show  that  the  methods  of  outdoor 
relief  practiced  in  those  states  are  **  as  bad  as  anything 
that  existed  in  the  worst  days  of  charity  in  Europe." 
He  asserts  that  these  two  states  might  easily  save 
nearly  1600,000  a  year  by  cutting  oflf  this  form  of  relief 
alone.  Public  charity  of  this  sort  partly  accounts  for 
the  continued  high  wages  of  farm  labor,  since  no  small 
proportion  of  the  laborers  are  sustained  in  this  way  by 
taxes  on  the  community. 

PAUL  BOURGET. 

Mile,  de  Bury  characterizes  Paul  Bourget  in  the  fol- 
lowing terse  paragraph : 

"  Bourget  is  in  the  realm  of  romance  what  Frederick 
Amiel  is  in  the  realm  of  thinkers  and  philosophers— a 
subtle,  ingenious,  highly-gifted,  but  partial  student  of 
his  time ;  rather  prone,  however,  to  what  is  easy  and 
abnormal  than  to  what  is  real  and  natural.  With  a 
wonderful  dexterity  of  pen,  a  very  acute,  almost  woman- 
ly, intuition,  and  a  rare  morbidity  of  grace  about  all 
his  writings,  it  is  probable  that  Bourget  will  remain 
more  known  as  a  critic  than  as  a  romancer." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Wells  writes  a  discriminating 
critique  of  contemporary  American  essayists,  asserting, 
what  all  critics  would  hardly  be  prepared  to  admit, 
that  our  development  in  this  field  is  as  promising  as 
that  of  England. 

M.  Henry  Harrisse  enters  into  a  rather  elaborate  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  "  When  Did  John  Cabot  Dis- 
cover North  America  ? "  He  concludes  that  with  present 
sources  of  information  no  one  is  warranted  in  asserting 
that  this  discovery  was  made  on  June  24,  1497— the  date 
which  has  been  accepted  as  authentic  in  the  commem- 
orations at  Bristol,  England,  and  in  Canada. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  June  number  of  the  North  American  is  char- 
acterized by  the  usual  variety  of  contents.  We 
have  quoted  elsewhere  from  Naval  Constructor  Nixon's 
article  on  "The  Military  Value  of  the  Ship- Yard"  and 
from  Mr.  John  W.  RusselPs  discussion  of  "Our  Trade 
Relations  with  Canada." 

Si)eaker  Reed  attempts  to  explain  how  the  House  of 
Representatives  does  business.  Obviously,  his  article 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  reach  the  real  marrow  of  the 
subject,  since  the  facility  of  the  House  in  all  its  trans- 
actions is  largely  determined  by  the  personality  of  the 
Speaker  himself.  If  Speaker  Reed  should  undertake  to 
tell  how  the  House  is  sometimes  compelled  to  do  busi- 
ness, even  against  its  will,  it  would  be  an  interesting 
but  unusual  case  of  self-revelation.  This  is  not  what 
he  has  done  in  his  North  American  article  :  he  shows, 
however,  that  several  parliamentary  devices,  notably 
the  "morning  hour"  which  originated  in  the  Fifty-first 
Congress,  have  been  employed  by  the  House  to  great 
advantage  in  disposing  of  business.    The  record  shows, 
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it  is  true,  tha^  che  House  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress 
did  only  6K  per  cent,  of  the  business  Leiid  before  it ;  but 
among  the  13,500  bills  and  resolutions  introduced  but 
not  acted  on,  were  hundreds,  and  thousands  even,  which 
probably  deserved  no  consideration  whatever.  As 
Speaker  Reed  says : 

''Among  those  bills  which  were  not  passed  were 
.many  which  without  the  sanction  of  law  or  precedent 
proposed  to  pay  large  sums.  Added  to  these  were 
private  claims,  pension  claims,  individual  schemes,  and 
propositions  to  increase  the  salaries  of  our  civil  servants 
while  we  were  borrowing  money  for  the  necessities  of 
life. 

"  To  have  passed  the  bills  which  were  passed  and  all 
those  which  were  presented  would  have  been  a  task 
which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  even  if  the 
House  had  worked  day  and  night  for  the  whole  period 
of  two  years." 

PROTECTIVE  DUTIES  OK  BRITISH  WHEAT. 

Mr.  H.  Seton-Karr,  M.P.,  writing  on  "  England's  Food 
Supply  in  Time  of  War,"  says  that  the  idea  of  encour- 
aging British  wheat-growing  by  "moderate  prot4?ctive 
duties,  on  a  sliding  scale,  directed  chiefly  against  de- 
preciated-silver-using countries,  without  materially  af- 
fecting the  consumers*  market,"  is  rapidly  spreading, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  prejudice  in  the  minds  of 
the  English  laboring  classes  against  any  form  of  pro- 
tection on  food. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  LIVE  ON  ? 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Purdy  discusses  certain  "  Popular  Er- 
rors in  Living."  Most  Americans,  he  thinks,  consume 
too  much  meat  and  sugary  substances,  and  exercise  too 
little. 

"  The  man  of  robust  constitution  and  sedentary  hab- 
its should  live  largely  upon  flsh,  green  vegetables,  and 
acid  fruits,  eating  butchers'  meat  but  once  daily.  He 
may  in  addition  eat  bread  and  potatoes,  but  these  should 
constitute  his  limit  of  starchy  foods.  Cakes,  farina, 
oatmeal,  and  the  various  cereal  breakfast  foods  should 
be  indulged  in  but  rarely  or  altogether  avoided.  Sugar 
should  be  used  but  sparingly,  and  only  as  a  flavoring 
for  food  or  beverages,  and  never  as  a  food  in  itself.  If 
he  use  wine  with  his  dinner,  it  should  preferably  consist 
of  the  non-saccharine  order;  and  he  should  limit  the 
quantity  of  fluids  consumed  with  his  meals  to  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  ounces.  He  should  dine  between  six 
and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  at  all  times  eat  in 
moderation,  never  under  any  circumstances  overloading 
his  stomach." 

MR.  MULHALL'S  STATISTICS. 

This  month's  article  in  Mr.  Mulhall's  series  on  "The 
Progress  of  the  United  States  "  is  devoted  to  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  shown  that  the  increase 
in  population  for  this  group  of  states  since  1850  has  been 
"  nearly  150  per  cent.,  or  almost  double  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress recorded  in  New  England,  but  much  less  than  the 
general  average  for  the  Union,  which  has  been  212  per 
cent,  in  that  interval."  In  these  states,  however,  as  in 
New  England,  the  growth  has  been  almost  confined  to 
the  cities;  the  advance  of  rural  population  has  been 
slow.  The  progress  of  manufactures  has  been  much 
more  rapid  than  in  New  England,  the  output  having 
multiplied  eight-fold,  and  the  sum  paid  for  wages  nine- 
fold, since  1850.  The  manufactures  of  these  states  ex- 
ceed in  value  those  of  France  or  Germany,  and  fall  only 


6  per  cent,  below  those  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  IM 
figures  indicate  also  that  the  workingman  now 
a  larger  .share  of  the  profit  resulting  from  manu 
than  he  did  fifty  years  ago.  In  many  respects,  I! 
hall  thinks,  these  states  constitute  the  most  inc 
community  of  the  Union.  "It  is  only  in  agr 
that  they  are  below^  par,  standing  for  no  more 
per  cent,  of  that  of  the  United  States.  They  t\ 
27  per  cent,  of  the  wealth,  83  per  cent,  of  the  mi 
per  cent,  of  the  manufactures,  44  per  cent,  of  th 
ing,  and  55  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
The  average  of  the  foregoing  six  industries  if 
cent.,  while  the  population  is  only  22  per  cent,  o 
the  Union." 

THE  TRUSTS  DEFENDED. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Trusts  and  the  Workii 
the  Hon.  Lloyd  Bryce  protests  against  the  ai 
legislation  so  common  in  many  of  the  states. 

"A  review  of  the  very  period  when  these  in 
agreements  have  been  most  conspicuously  in  O] 
shows  a  marked  fall  iu  prices  and  a  rise  in  wag 
sequently,  so  far  from  injuring  the  public,  it  i 
assumption  that  they  have  lx)rne  their  share  in 
ing  the  public,  and  therefore  that  economic  1 
bringing  about  the  very  results  aimed  at  by  r 
legislation." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Niniitcenth  Century  for  June  contains 
very  good  articles,  and  hardly  one  that  is  r 
able  and  interesting.  Mr.  William  Huggins*  p 
titled  "The  New  Astronomy,  a  Personal  Retr 
is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledf 
application  of  the  spectroscope  to  the  study  of  tl 
but  it  is  much  too  elaborate  for  us  to  attempt 
marize  it  here.  A  somewhat  painful  interest  i 
to  the  article  on  the  "Island  of  Socotra."  It 
last  MS.  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Theodore  ] 
fore  his  unexpected  premature  death. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  FRENCH  ARMAMENTS. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Adye  puts  together  some 
markable  figures  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  the  French  have  practically  come  to  the  : 
their  tether,  and  that  they  must  now  definitely 
all  hope  of  facing  Germany  on  equal  numerica 
Their  war  strength  at  the  present  moment  is  4 
They  have  only  a  reserve  of  400,000  figh table  mei 
the  country,   while  Germany,   which  counts  1 
strength  to  the  same  amount,  has  a  balance  of  i 
untrained  men  as  against  the  400,000  French. 

"While  France  has  only  added  175,000  to  her  jwj 
in  five  years,  Germany  has  increased  hers  by 
three  millions,  and  whereas  the  number  of  you 
yearly  attaining  the  age  of  enrollment  in  Franc 
340,000,  in  Germany  it  amounts  to  about  470,000. 

"In  the  last  seven  years  the  German  birtl 
doubled  the  French  births,  and  in  another  thii 
fourteen  years,  we  are  told  by  M.  Bertillon,  the 
the  Municipal  Statistical  Department  in  Pari 
will  therefore  be  two  German  conscripts  foi 
French  one." 

The  only  hope  of  France,  therefore,  is  to  meet ' 
mans  in  quality,  seeing  that  it  has  no  longer  any 
of  fighting  with  them  in  quantity.  This,  Liet 
Colonel  Adye  thinks,  is  possible,  for  he  says: 

"I  venture  to  predict  that  the  army  which,  wl 
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gresUy  numerically  inferior,  has  devoted  its  attention 
tDquadity  rather  than  to  quantity,  to  providing  trained 
aod  experienced  soldiers  rather  than  hordes  of  men  who 
are  as  much  armed  civilians  as  soldiers,  will  be  at  a  de- 
cided advantage  in  the  next  great  struggle." 

A  CURIOUS  KEY  TO  THE  FRENCH  CHARACTER. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Pro t hero,  in  a  light  and  charming  paper  on 
"A  Day  in  Provincial  France,"  declares  that  the  key  to 
the  French  character  and  French  literature  must  be 
sought  with  the  patience  with  which  the  French  pass 
their  time  fishing  for  gudgeon.  Here,  he  says,  is  the 
true  '*  school  of  national  character.  It  is  here  that  the 
good  people  of  the  provinces  acquire  habits  of  frugality 
and  patience,  and  are  trained  to  be  content  with  little 
and  to  make  the  most  of  everything.  Small  and  un- 
worthy of  notice  though  the  single  gudgeon  may  be,  the 
/ritwre  is  incomparable.  The  lesson  has  been  learned 
in  many  ways,  and  the  influence  of  the  national  pastime 
is  not  only  culinary,  but  literary,  social  and  moral. 
From  it  the  man  of  letters  has  learned  the  art  of  raising 
a  dainty  palace  out  of  airy  nothings  and  of  building  on 
slender  facts  his  unrivaled  generalizations.  In  society 
it  has  taught  the  Frenchman  the  value  of  Smalltalk, 
and  the  unwisdom  of  only  opening  his  mouth  when  he 
thinks  that  he  has  hooked  a  salmon.  Morally  it  has  re- 
pealed to  him  the  secret  that  happiness  consists,  not  in 
an  iiiolated  day  of  expensive  enjoyment  purchased  by  a 
vast  outlay  of  time  and  trouble,  but  in  the  succession  of 
small  pleasures  which  lie  at  his  feet." 

FOREIGy  ANNEXATION  AND   BRITISH  TRADE. 

Mr.  Henry  Birchenough,  vice-president  of  the  Mac- 
clesfield Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  a  very  interesting 
article  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  while  the 
hostile  tariffs  of  foreign  powers  do  limit  the  exten- 
wm  of  British  trade  in  the  colonies  which  they  es- 
tablished, there  is  compensation  in  the  fact  that  the 
establishment  of  an  orderly  government  does  more  to 
promote  trade  than  a  hostile  tariff  does  to  check  it. 
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CAPTAN  MAHAN'S  "LIFE  OF  NELSON. 

Sir  George  S.  Clarke,  reviewing  Captain  Mahan's 
book,  says: 

"Captain  Mahan  has  given  us  incomparably  the  best 
life  of  Nelson  that  has  yet  appeared.  No  other  writer 
could  have  paid  so  worthy  a  tribute  to  the  greatest  di- 
rector of  naval  war — a  tribute  which  gains  in  force  be- 
cause of  its  evident  spontaneity.  To  the  British  nation 
the  value  of  this  book  cannot  be  overrated.  Captain 
Mahan^s  'Life  of  Nelson'  is  far  more  than  the  story  of 
an  heroic  career.  It  is  a  picture,  drawn  in  firm  lines  by 
a  master  hand,  in  which  the  significance  of  the  events 
chronicled  stands  out  in  true  proportion.  Nelson's  place 
in  history,  his  mission  as  the  great  opponent  of  the 
spirit  of  aggression,  of  which  the  French  Revolution 
was  the  inspiring  force  and  Napoleon  the  mighty  in- 
strument— all  are  traced  with  infinite  skill  and  inexora- 
ble analysis.  "* 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

NEARLY  one-half  of  the  Contemporary  Review 
for  June  is  taken  up  with  Mrs.  Crawford's  ac- 
count of  Queen  Victoria's  life,  but  besides  this,  there  are 
two  or  three  articles  of  exceptional  interest. 

HOW  TO  UTILIZE  CYPRUS. 

A  charming  article  by  Mr.  Patrick  Geddes,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Cyprus,  is  called  "Cyprus,  Actual 


and  Possible  ;  a  Study  in  the  Extern  Question.**  He 
thinks  a  great  deal  might  be  made  out  of  Cyprus,  es- 
pecially by  irrigation,  not  on  a  great  scale,  but  by  a 
judicious  utilization  of  existing  sources  of  supply.  He 
also  thinks  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  ill-gotten  gain 
might  be  turned  to  good  account  to  the  British  empire  : 

*'  Cyprus  is  not  only  a  potential  centre  and  school  of 
hydrogeology  and  irrigation,  but  of  agriculture  also,  of 
acclimatization  as  well.  With  finer  climate  and  better 
soil  than  the  Riviera,  much  might  surely  be  done,  alike 
again  for  the  island  itself  in  the  first  place,  for  the  East 
also,  for  the  empire  as  a  whole.  Here  in  Cyprus  is  one 
such  experimental  field,  alike  for  colonial  development 
and  colonial  education.  Here  are  contacts  with  well- 
nigh  all  the  problems  of  nature  and  man,  present  and 
future,  home  and  colonial,  European  and  world-wide, 
which  the  world  can  at  present  show;  and  here,  too,  is 
that  very  atmosphere  of  ancient  culture  from  which 
both  our  classical  and  religious  t  raditions  are  derived. 
Is  it,  then,  Utopian,  or  rather  Eutopian,  to  found  here 
our  needed  colonial  college  ? " 

As  to  Crete,  Mr.  Geddes  comes  to  the  natural  con- 
clusion of  practical  Scotchmen,  namely,  that  the  great 
thing  the  Cretan  pem<ant  wants  is  a  better  living  and 
a  develojmient  of  material  resources  of  his  land.  He 
says  : 

**  Send-  them  a  young  mining  geologist  to  ride  from 
village  to  village  who  can  employ  and  thus  teach  its 
men  to  clear  their  own  well,  to  open  out  their  springs; 
send  them  an  agriculturist  with  a  consignment  of  fresh 
seed  (they  have  very  possibly  had  none  since  the  Vene- 
tians left),  and  a  box  of  grafting  knives;  send  them  next 
year  a  silk  expert  and  so  on.  Every  one  of  these  is 
available,  even  among  the  Armenian  refugees  at  hand. 
And  we  shall  soon  see  what  wonders  a  little  increase  of 
well-being,  nay,  a  little  hope  of  it,  will  work,  even  in 
that  unhappy  isle  of  exasperation  and  feud." 


DR.   FAIRBAIRX'S  ESTIMATE  OF  JOWETT. 

Professor  Fairbaim  writes  with  a  flowing  pen  concern- 
ing Oxford  and  Egj^pt.  Here  is  the  summing  up  by  the 
Principal  of  Mansfield  of  the  charactor  and  work  of  the 
Master  of  Balliol : 

"  He  was  an  educator  rather  than  a  scholar,  a  man  of 
letters  rather  than  a  man  of  learning.  He  is  distin- 
guished at  once  by  tne  comparative  feebleness  of  his 
scientific  interest  and  the  intensity  of  his  interest  in 
persons.  He  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  creation  of  the 
best  men  for  the  service  of  the  church  and  state  ;  and 
he  believed  that  there  was  no  place  for  their  creation 
equal  to  a  well-equipped,  well-governed,  and  well-dis- 
ciplined college,  where  the  most  cultured  minds  of  the 
present  introduced  the  learners  to  the  classical  literar 
tures  of  the  past.  And  he  lived  to  make  the  college  he 
ruled  what  he  conceived  a  college  ought  to  be.  It  was 
a  noble  ambition  nobly  carried  out.  And  the  attitude 
of  his  own  mind  qualified  him  for  the  work  he  elected  to 
do.  He  educated  by  suggestion  and  criticism  rather  than 
system  and  construction,  stimulated  by  questioning 
rather  than  informed  by  instruction.  But,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  educational  method  or  his  literary 
work,  one  thing  is  certain — he  will  be  remembered 
above  all  his  contemporaries  as  the  man  who  lived  for  his 
college,  and  made  it  a  supreme  force  in  the  academic 
life  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  CANNIBALS. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  Eaten  with  Honor,"  describes  the  discoveries  made  by 
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him  in  his  Egyptian  excavations,  which  go  to  prove 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  eating 
their  dead,  and  he  prefaces  this  report  by  a  very  inter- 
esting observation,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
cannibalism  henceforth  in  most  cases  is  to  be  count'ed 
for  the  cannibals  as  virtue.    Mr.  Petrie  says: 

"When  we  classify  the  motives  of  cannibalism  that 
are  recorded,  we  find  that  in  more  than  half  the  races 
'mental  motives  prevail,  and  in  rather  less  than  half  the 
physical    motives  of   hunger   or   pleasure.     We   may 

roughly  classify  the  motives  thus: 

Per  cent. 

Honor,  kindness,  future  good,  love 20 

To  obtain  strength  or  magic  results 19 

As  a  ceremony,  or  to  acquire  position 10 

As  a  punishment 5 — 54 

From  hunger  or  need  of  food  18 

From  preference  as  food 28 — \/& 

The  higher  motives  of  honor  and  kindne.ss  prevail  mostly 
in  Asia,  Australia,  and  South  America,  but  seem  to  be 
unknown  in  Polynesia,  North  America,  and  Africa. 
The  Thibetans  considered  it  a  glorious  burial  for  their 
honored  elders  to  be  eaten ;  some  Australians  also  eat 
the  dead,  with  the  greatest  and  most  solemn  honor. 
There  is  a  widely  spread  sense  of  protecting  the  beloved 
dead  from  the  chilling  loneliness  and  corruption  of  the 
grave  by  thus  dividing  the  body  among  the  survivors. 
We  are  so  apt  to  think  that  delicacy  of  feeling  must  be 
unknown  among  those  who  differ  much  from  ourselves, 
that  we  always  underrate  the  motives  of  lower  races. 
Often  we  may  find  a  far  higher  and  deeper  sympathy 
shown  by  them  than  in  anything  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed. And  in  ancient  times  ^  the  Massagetae  and 
Derbices  thought  it  a  most  miserable  end  to  die  of  sick- 
ness, and  killed  their  parents,  relatives,  and  friends 
who  had  grown  old,  and  ate  them,  preferring  to  do  this 
themselves  rather  than  leave  it  to  worms,*  as  Jerome 
tells  us." 

DARWINISM  AND  DESIGN. 

Professor  F.  C.  S.  Schiller  writes  at  some  length  on 
this  subject.  His  standpoint  is  stated  by  himself  in 
the  following  passage: 

"In  itself  evolution  is  not  necessarily  bound  to  be 
mechanical;  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  regard  it  as  the 
gradual  working  of  a  divine  purpose.  And  once  we 
adopt  the  evolutionist  standpoint,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Argument  from  Design  is  materially  and  perceptibly 
strengthened.  (1.)  Positively,  because  evolutionism 
lets  us  as  it  were  behind  the  scenes  and  shows  us  how 
means  are  adapted  to  ends  in  the  gradual  process  of 
evolution.  This  renders  easier  and  more  comprehen- 
sible the  belief  underlying  all  teleology  in  a  power  that 
intelligently  adapts  means  to  ends.  (2.)  Negatively, 
evolutionism  greatly  weakens  the  objection  to  the  tele- 
ological  argument  based  on  the  imperfection  of  existing 
adaptations.  We  are  no  longer  compelled  to  proclaim 
everything  already  perfect;  it  suffices  that  we  can  find 
nourishment  for  the  faith  that  everything  is  being 
made  perfect.  If,  then,  evolutionism  strengthens  the 
Argument  from  Design,  the  latter  indirectly  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  theories  which  have  led  to  the 
general  adoption  of  the  evolutionist  standpoint.  And 
among  these  Darwinism  stands  pre-eminent." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Lough  replies  to  Mr.  Courtney  on  the  question  of 
our  financial  relations  with  Ireland.  Sir  A.  B.  Forwood 
writes  a  somewhat  commonplace  article  on  "Twenty- 


four  Millions  on  the  Navy,"  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Comis 
charming  paper  on  "Outdoor  Life  in  Hollam 
mentions,  among  other  things,  that  the  Dutch  p 
on  the  searcoast  are  in  the  habit  of  catching  frc 
hundred  to  three  hundred  chaffinches  a  day  p 
when  they  cross  the  North  Sea  in  the  autumn 
tion.  The  wholesale  price  of  these  birds  is  88  ce 
hundred,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  it  a; 
mates  to  the  biblical  price  for  sparrows. 


THK  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  is  a  good  numbe 
notice  elsewhere  the  paj^ers  on  German  h 
t<o  England. 

FRENCH  DRAMATISTS  AS  MORALISTS. 

M.  A.  Filon  gives  the  first  installment  of  the  pj 
the  modem  French  drama,  which  is  chiefly  dev 
the  work  of  Augier  and  Dumas.  Whether  it  is 
purpose  of  appealing  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
paterfamilias,  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  plei 
Filon  to  describe  the  French  dramatists  as  m< 
before  all.    He  says : 

"  In  their  sermons,  their  novels,  their  historici 
ings,  this  moralizing  tendency  is  forever  reapp 
The  moralists  represent,  in  short,  the  flower 
genius,  the  very  essence  of  France.  Dumae  is 
the  greatest,  and  if  the  day  ever  dawns  when  hij 
are  no  longer  played,  a  volume  of  his  sayings  r 
placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  PascaPs  Thought 
Montaigne^s  Essays,  and  with  the  Maxims  of  L 
foucauld." 

THE  NEW  ERA  IN  HYDERABAD. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rock  renews  the  familiar  plaint 
Nizam  for  the  restitution  of  Berar.    Mr.  Rock  sa 

"The  Berar  question  presses  for  a  solution. 
Salisbury  told  Sir  Salar  Jung  in  1876  that  it  coi 
be  considered  until  the  Nizam  came  of  age  and  r 
his  own  name.  That  event  occurred  thirteen  yea 
but  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  toward  the 
ment  in  any  form  of  that  promise.  Lord  Sails 
now  Prime  Minister.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Di 
Jubilee  of  the  Queen  and  Empress  of  India  he  mig 
do  something  to  redeem  his  gage,  and  to  show  ou: 
ful  friends  in  India  that  with  an  English  statesn 
word  is  his  bond." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Hamilton  AId6,  who  has  been  traveling  in  C 
lifts  up  his  voice  in  defense  of  the  Ck)rsicans,  wh< 
the  exception  of  their  weakness  for  the  vendetta, 
to  be  a  very  honest  folk,  who  deserve  a  better  fat 
that  of  belonging  to  a  republic  which  has  no  gen 
colonial  administration. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  June  number  oi  the  National  Review 
don),  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  George  Clarke  contem 
the  great  powers,  the  United  States  especially, 
show  culpable  negligence  in  not  maintaining  fl 
only  neutrality  were  contemplated.  He  quotes 
ington's  words:  "To  secure  respect  to  a  neutral  1 
quires  a  naval  force,  organized  and  ready  to  vir 
it  from  insult  or  aggression.  This  may  preven 
the  necessity  of  going  to  war." 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  writing  on  "The  Down: 
Greece,''   taunts  the  British  Phil-Hellenes  wll 
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GreekfiP  lack  of  heroism.  While  at  Bull  Run  the  north- 
ern armies  lost  11  per  cent,  of  their  force  before  they  re- 
treated, at  Milouna  Pass  it  seems  that  the  Greeks  fell 
back  with  a  loss  of  less  than  1  per  cent.  In  this  way, 
says  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Greeks  have  displayed  all  the  mis- 
management which  characterized  the  French  conduct 
of  1870-71,  and  little  of  the  passionate  devotion  which 
made  glorious  even  the  disasters  of  that  campaign. 

Mr.  E.  F.  V.  Knox,  M.P.,  undertakes  to  show  how 
Ireland  would  be  benefited  by  bimetallism.  The  inter- 
ests of  agricultural  Ireland,  he  says,  are  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  which  made  our  western  states  support 
Mr.  Bryan.  As  to  Irish  manufacturing  and  shipbuild- 
ing interests,  their  prosperity  demands  low  tariffs  in 
the  United  States,  and  he  does  not  expect  these  imtil 
bimetallism  is  secured. 

"  It  must  now  be  clear  to  everybody  that  without  bi- 
metallism any  considerable  reduction  in  the  tariff  is 
impossible.  The  American  people  desire  that  prices 
should  be  maintained  lest  their  industrial  system  should 
be  disorganized.  The  gold-men  can  only  offer  increased 
duties  as  their  device  for  keeping  up  prices  to  compete 
with  the  I)emocratic  plan  of  free  coinage.  What  is 
more,  the  bitterness  which  the  silver-men  feel  against 
England  as  the  centre  of  gold  monometallism  makes 
many  who  would  otherwise  be  in  favor  of  lower  duties 
▼ote  for  increased  duties  on  the  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  punishment  for  England.  As  it  happens, 
this  punishment  falls  more  heavily,  proportionately,  on 
Ireland  than  on  England;  but  the  Americans  are  not 
likely  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  Irish  and 
the  EInglish  so  long  as  Ireland  seems,  without  the  ex- 
cuse of  apparent  self-interest,  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
England  on  questions  of  currency." 

In  **  Episodes  of  the  Month "  the  editor  reviews  the 
Cuban  situation  at  some  length,  quoting  from  Mr. 
Stephen  BonsaPs  article  in  our  May  number,  which 
Toices  the  sentiment,  he  says,  of  "  practically  all  Ameri- 
cans who  are  not  mere  money-grubbers." 

"The  present  writer  has  discussed  the  subject  with  a 
great  number  of  the  best  Americans,  who  feel  greatly 
humiliated  by  their  government's  inaction,  which  they 
regard  as  a  gross  failure  to  discharge  a  duty  to  civilizar 
tion.  That  is  for  them  to  settle,  however,  with  their 
own  government." 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  June  number  of  Blackwood  contains  several 
interesting  articles.  The  first  is  rather  an  un- 
usual one,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  Smith,  who  explains  the 
way  in  which  retrievers  ought  to  be  broken  in.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  paper,  full  of  anecdotes  of  dogs,  and  as 
a  thoroughbred  retriever  well  broken  in  is  very  valu- 
able^  and  the  breaking  in  appears  to  be  entirely  a  matr 
ter  of  good  sense  and  patience,  his  paper  will  be  very 
widely  read.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  account  of  the  real 
M.  lyArtagnan,  who  sat  as  the  original  of  Dumas'  im- 
mortal hero,  is  bright  and  entertaining,  like  everything 
which  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  writes.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
writes  on  "Marlborough's  Unconscious  Treason."  The 
political  article  is  entitled  "Harcourt  and  Canning." 
One  of  the  suggestive  papers  is  that  entitled  "An  In- 
dian Romance:  a  Lesson  of  the  Famine."  It  is  de- 
voted to  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  Colonel  Cot^ 
ton,  the  great  enthusiast  of  irrigation  as  the  remedy  for 
all  the  ills  of  India.  The  writer  quotes  from  Arthur 
Cotton's  letter  to  the  Timea^  pleading  for  an  expendi- 


ture of  money  on  the  irrigation  of  canals  instead  of 
railways: 

"At  this  moment,  in  his  ninety-fourth  year,  we  do 
not  doubt  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  could  draft  for 
our  Indian  authorities,  if  they  would  have  it,  such  a 
programme  of  hydraulic  works  for  the  whole  continent 
— so  comprehensive,  so  well  thought  out,  so  entirely  to 
be  trusted — that  it  might  be  accepted  on  his  ipse  dixit. 
The  skeleton  of  such  a  plan  might  indeed  be  formed 
from  his  extant  writings  on  the  subject — writings  which 
we  feel  confident  will  one  day  be  estimated  at  their  true 
value.  And  so  we  come  back  in  the  end  to  the  point 
from  which  we  started.  For,  while  India  sits  wringing 
her  hands  in  despair,  weeping  for  the  dead  and  hopeless 
for  the  future,  somewhere  iu  the  folds  of  the  Surrey 
hills  there  lives  a  venerable  old  man  who  even  yet  knows 
the  secret,  and  for  love  of  India  would  gladly  impart  it 
if  she  would  only  listen,  of  spinning  water  into  gold, 
and  cinders  into  cornfields,  and  ropes  of  sand  into  strings 
of  pearl." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

WE  have  noted  elsewhere  the  article  upon  "The 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  Liberal  Party."  The  first 
place  in  the  number  is  given  to  the  writer  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Cave  Dwellers  in  Prehistoric  Times,  Who 
Occupied  the  Caves  of  the  Ardennes."  Mr.  Pratt,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  con- 
siders it  his  duty  to  put  on  record  his  dissent  from  the 
views  of  Mr.  Hyndman  and  Mr.  Davitt,  who  maintain 
that  England  should  clear  out  of  India  at  once.  The 
reforms  which  he  would  favor  are  thus  stated: 

"Nevertheless,  my  convictions  as  above  indicated  re- 
main unshaken;  and  I  think  it  probable  that  the  large 
reforms  looming  in  the  early  future  for  reforming  our 
present  system  of  governing  India  will  have  to  include, 
besides  a  transfer  to  the  Colonial  Office  of  the  work  of 
supervising  and  controlling  the  Indian  governments 
and  a  reduction  of  official  salaries  all  round,  such  a  re- 
vision of  the  absentee  and  pension  regulations  for  public 
servants  as  shall  have  the  effect,  with  respect  to  present 
incumbents,  of  making  it  their  interest  to  look  upon 
India  rather  than  England  as  their  permanent  home, 
and,  with  respect  to  future  public  servants,  of  emphat- 
ically discouraging  their  return  to  England." 

There  is  an  article  in  defense  of  vaccination  and  an 
elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Le  Mesurier,  advocating 
the  storage  of  grain  in  great  storehouses  capable  of 
holding  a  fifty  days'  food  reserve  for  the  whole  country. 
Mr.  Sibley  has  a  paper  explaining  that  a  Pacific  blockade 
is  illegal.  There  is  the  usual  careful  survey  of  current 
literature. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

THE  New  Review  publishes  as  a  frontispiece  a 
"  portrait "  of  the  Queen,  in  colors.  Her  Majesty 
is  made  to  appear  almost  as  broad  as  she  is  long.  In 
keeping  with  the  fantastic  caricature  is  the  article  by 
P.  A.  Graham,  entitled  "A  Secret  of  the  Reign."  The 
secret  of  England's  greatness  under  Queen  Victoria  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Graham,  the  fact  that  the  men  of  1837 
were  begotten  when  the  nation  was  suffering  the  stress 
and  strain  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Mr.  Keary  writes 
on  Paul  Verlaine.  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson 
discourse  on  the  alleged  cult  of  Mary  Campbell.  The 
one  important  article  in  the  number  is  Sir  Greorge 
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Goldie*s,  on  '*Britain*s  Priority  on  the  Middle  Niger." 
He  says: 

"  The  perusal,  as  part  of  my  daily  work,  of  everything 
written  on  western  Africa  by  both  Parisian  and  provin- 
cial newspax)ers,  has  convinced  me  that  the  occasional 
irritation  on  Nigerian  questions  of  the  general  public 
has  arisen  from  a  mistaken  impression  that  France  pof*- 
sesses,  by  priority  of  exploration  and  interests,  senti- 
mental rights  to  the  regions  of  the  Middle  Niger,  where 
the  British  are  supposed  to  have  made  their  appearance 
at  a  later  period,  and  to  have  shown  a  spirit  of  aggres- 
sion or,  at  any  rate,  of  desire  to  interfere  with  the  legit- 
imate expansion  of  a  friendly  nation.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  under  this  impression,  even  moderate 
minds  in  France  should  feel  inclined  to  condone  efforts 
to  violently  dispossess  Great  Britain  of  political  rights 
acquired  under  the  recognized  rules  of  international 
comity." 

Sir  George  Goldie  then  sets  forth  with  painstaking 
precision  the  facts  which,  if  admitted  as  correct,  clearly 
show  the  priority  of  Great  Britain  in  that  region. 


plea  for  the  codification  of  English  law.  Thei 
article  on  "Eighty  Years  of  State  Education 
land."  The  writer  points  out  that  the  National 
which  })egan  with  a  desire  to  be  undenominatioi 
become  denominational,  with  a  result  of  estab 
universal  peace  in  a  country  where  peace  is  no* 
digenous  inhabitant. 


THE  NEW  CENTURY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  New  Century  Review  for  June  there  is  a  bright 
little  article  on  Mr.  Chamberlain,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Dual  Control  at  St.  Stephen's."  Mr.  Boulger, 
writing  on  the  "Next  Move  in  the  Soudan,"  prays  that 
the  advance  to  Khartoum  may  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
Mr.  Boulger  is  a  devotee  of  the  railway  from  Souakim 
to  Berber.  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Mrs.  Meade  renew 
their  plea  for  a  School  of  Fiction.  Sir  Walter  Besant 
says: 

"  I  am  constantly  feeling  as  I  read  the  clever  work  of 
certain  of  our  younger  writers,  how  very  much  better 
they  would  now  be  writing  if  they  had  had  the  advantage 
of  a  course,  at  such  a  school,  of  systematic  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  style,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  the  art  of 
putting  things." 

In  a  symposium,  to  which  many  contribute,  there  is  a 


COSMOPOLIS. 

ELSEWHERE  we    have   quoted  from  Mr. 
Norman's  comments  on  the  Greco-Turki 
and  from  Mr.  T.  A.  Cook's  article  on  English  and 
ican  sports. 

In  CosmopoUn,  as  in  most  of  the  English  peri( 
the  topic  of  chief  prominence  last  month  was  Que 
toria's  sixty  years'  reign.  Cosmopolis  for  Jui 
does  all  competitors  in  presenting  three  articles 
subject — one  by  an  Englishman,  one  by  a  Fren* 
and  one  by  a  German,  each  in  the  native  langi 
the  writer.  Sir  Richard  Temple  contributes  th 
lish  article,  M.  Francis  de  Pressens6  the  Frenc 
Herr  Theodore  Barth  the  German. 

Several  pleasing  variations  are  introduced  ii 
critical  departments.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  atte: 
survey  of  current  French  literature,  in  place 
regular  Parisian  book  article.  Mr.  D.  S.  MacCoU 
about  "the  "  salons — those  of  Paris,  of  course — w 
Gabriel  Mourey  describes  a  French  critic's  sensat 
visiting  the  picture  galleries  of  England. 

Some  interesting  reminiscences  of  Giuseppe  M 
the  Italian  revolutionist,  are  contributed  by 
Moscheles. 

The  French  section  has  an  essay  on  Wagnerisn 
de  Bertha,  and  also  the  concluding  portion  of  1 
MUntz'  "Anarchism  in  Art." 

The  German  section  contains  two  importai 
graphical  studies — "Heinrich  von  Stephan,"  b; 
Fischer,  and  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I.,"  by  Max  Lenz 
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LA  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

ACCORDING  to  their  old  traditions  the  editors  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  have  carefully 
avoided  any  reference  to  the  Greco-Turkish  war,  and  a 
thoughtful,  shrewd  analysis  of  the  Cuban-Spanish- 
American  imbroglio  is  the  most  topical  article  published 
in  the  May  numl)ers.  M.  Courant's  paper  on  the  position 
of  women  in  China,  noticed  elsewhere,  throws  some 
valuable  side-lights  on  the  social  life  of  the  mysterious 
Empire  of  the  East. 

Late  events  in  eastern  Europe  have  probably  caused 
the  Cavaignac  family  to  exhume  a  number  of  lett-ers 
written  by  one  of  their  forbears  during  the  French 
Morea  Expedition  of  1828.  He  gives  a  very  good  char- 
acter to  the  Turks  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  con- 
tact, and  he  was  especially  struck  with  their  advanced 
civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  clear  that., 
together  with  most  of  his  young  friends,  his  sympathies 
were  with  Greece,  and  all  through  the  expedition  it 
was  more  and  more  borne  in  upon  him  that  even  at  that 
time  the  autonomy  of  Greece  was  an  essential  factor  in 
European  politics. 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  CUBAN  QUESTION. 

M.  Benoist  deals  with  the  Cuban  question  entirely 
from  the  Spanish  point  of  view.    He  sketches  rapidly 


the  history  of  the  island  during  the  last  hundred 
but  while  admitting  that  this  important  Spanii 
session  is,  owing  to  its  geographical  position,  witl 
sphere  of  influence  of  the  United  States,  he  deni< 
the  Cubans  themselves  would  welcome  the  An 
form  of  government.  On  the  contrary,  he  as^r 
even  if  Spain  sold  her  rights  to  the  United  States 
would  not  in  any  way  become  resigned  to  theexc 
*'The  meaning  of  the  Cuban  insurrection  is  e 
misunderstood  in  America,"  concludes  M.  B 
"Cuba  has  no  wish  to  take  her  place  among  th" 
and  Stripes,  and  the  rebels'  ideal  is  a  republic  re* 
that  of  Haiti." 

FRANCE  AND  THE  PAPAL  CHURCH- 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Revue  the  Due  d< 
lie  attempts  to  describe  and  analyze  the  relati 
tween  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  modem  I 
His  paper  is  based  on  a  volume  lately  publishe 
well-known  Dominican  priest,  Vincent  Maumu 
the  work,  which  is  felt  to  be  very  unorthodox  in  < 
quarters,  has  nevertheless  received  the  imprim 
the  famous  preacher  of  Notre  Dame ,  P^re  Moi 
Also  the  Pope  has  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  sn 
French  priest  so  admirably  translate  his  views  as 
relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the  French  g 
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re  Maumus  has  made  a  veiled  attack  on  the 
EUi  Church,  which,  according  to  him,  upheld 
f  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  Due  de  Brog- 
»th  by  family  and  sentiment  upholds  the  old 
)int8  out  that  Bossuet,  even  in  his  famous 
«ay  on  Holy  Scripture,  dedicated  to  his  royal 
med  that  though  the  monarchy  was  the  best 
durable  form  of  government,  it  was  quit«  a 
suppose  that  a  Christian  was  bound  to  recog- 
ler. 

:e  pope  and  the  fkencii  republic. 

the  fact  remains  that  only  within  the  last 
has  Rome  really  recognized  the  French  re- 
>rm  of  government.  IjCO  XIII.  is  above  all  a 
omat.  He  seems  to  have  realized  that  in 
in  America  the  church  must,  to  a  certain 
ft  with  the  time.  Under  the  empire  every 
vance  was  made  to  Rome,  but  Napoleon  III. 
ated  to  pursue,  when  it  suited  him,  an  anti- 
licy. 

WOES  OF  THE  FRENCH  CATHOLICS. 

de  Broglie  sums  up  with  great  bitterness  the 
gnities  heaped  of  late  years  on  the  French 
'e  points  out  that  the  right  of  public  meeting 
lly  denied  to  religious  congregations,  and 
those  in  authority  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
a  private  chapel  or  close  a  famous  monastery, 
te  long  before  interfering  with  the  liberty  of 
i  in  Socialist  clubs.  The  only  occasions  on 
iest  or  a  monk  are  really  treated  as  free-born 
France,  he  observes,  are  when  there  is  a 
levying  a  tax  or  of  compelling  them  to  go 
e  military  service.  He  begs  his  co-religion- 
>beying  the  Pope  in  the  matter  of  submis- 
existent  form  of  government,  to  protest  ever 
ftically  against  those  laws  which  have  for 
t  the  gradual  disappearance  of  all  religious 
belief,  and  charitable  institutions. 

OURTIER  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

ind  contributes  a  very  amusing  account  of 
'ifete,  courtier  and  mathematician,  who  at 
ted  as  steward  to  Mary  Stuart.  Not  till  he 
-aged  did  he  devote  his  leisure  to  science. 
►ke  of  Vi^te  as  the  creator  of  modern  algebra. 
rays  considered  him  the  precursor  and  the 
cartes,  and  Arago  made  many  unsuccessful 
I  learn  something  of  the  man  whom  he  con- 
master.  But  it  is  Vi^te  the  man,  and  not 
mathematician,  who  is  likely  to  fascinate 
erations,  and  it  is  strange  that  the  great 
red  in  the  history  of  his  time  has  only  now 
bt  to  light.  Thanks  to  him,  the  French  his- 
^ather  a  vi^^d,  if  prejudiced,  account  of  the 
Z^atherine  de  Medicis.  Vifete  seems  to  have 
d  indifferently  both  by  the  Huguenots  and 
rt  party;  Coligny,  Condc*,  and  the  Queen  of 
gave  him  their  confidence  in  turn.  Although 
ioubt  that  he  wjis  married,  he  was  the  least 
men,  and  seems  to  have  loved,  not  wisely 
;11,  many  or  the  great  ladies  with  whom 
w  him  into  constant  cont^ict. 
iclea  deal  with  the  French  naval  arsenals 
I  reforms  in  their  organization;  feminine 
;  and  an  account  of  when  and  why  Rubens 
series  now  in  the  Louvre. 


LA  REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  contents  of  the  May  numbers  of  the  Retyue  de 
ParU  are  less  interesting  than  usual,  but  M. 
Stourm's  account  of  the  French  system  of  taxation 
contains  some  curious  and  instructive  facts. 

THE  FRENCH  NAVY. 

The  place  of  honor  is  given  in  the  first  of  the  May 
numbers  to  a  long  analysis  of  the  state  of  the  French 
navy.  The  writer,  who  conceals  his  identity,  has  obvi- 
ously been  much  impressed  by  the  late  Greco-Turkish 
combat.  He  opens  by  remarking  that  nowadays  war  is 
made  with  millions  rather  than  with  cannon,  and  that 
in  times  of  peace  the  military  supremacy  of  any  given 
country  depends  almost  entirely  on  its  budget.  He  de- 
plores the  modem  habit  of  perpetually  quoting  the 
numerical  size  of  a  nation's  war  navy,  and  he  recalls 
the  statement  lately  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
d  propos  of  the  combined  French  and  Russian  navies — 
a  statement  which  he  declares  to  have  been  entirely 
erroneous  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  disabled  and  old 
vessels  were  included  in  the  list.  It  appears  that  the 
same  faulty  comparisons  have  been  also  made,  and  in 
great  detail,  in  France  and  Germany  d  propos  of  the 
British  navy.  Only  a  man  who  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  an  artilleryman,  an  engineer,  and  a  naval  officer 
can  really  judge  with  any  degree  of  approximation  as 
to  what  is  the  fighting  and  seaworthy  condition  of  a 
man-of-war.  Every  admiral  has  his  own  theories  on 
the  subject,  the  more  so  that  at  the  present  time  each 
country  is,  as  it  were,  on  the  defensive,  and  the  Jap- 
anese-Chinese war  cannot  be  said  to  have  really  served 
as  anything  but  a  very  inadequate  object-lesson.  The 
writer  speaks  with  sincere  admiration  of  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  by  Lord  Spencer,  and 
by  Mr.  Goschen.  He  significantly  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  naval  matters  in  England  were 
being  carried  on  by  four  men,  they  were  in  France  con- 
fided during  the  same  period  to  fourteen  Ministers  of 
Marine. 

RELIGION  IN  REVOLUTIONARY  FRANCE. 

M.  Aulard  revives  a  forgotten  chapter  of  French  his- 
tory and  analyzes  the  causes  which  led  to  the  separation 
of  the  church  and  of  the  state  during  the  eight  years 
which  elapsed  between  1T94  and  1803.  One  of  the  most 
curious  phenomena  of  the  Revolution  was  the  relation 
maintained  between  the  clerical  party  and  the  people. 
At  no  moment  of  the  "Terror"  were  all  the  churches 
closed,  and  for  one  workman  who  submitted  to  Robes- 
pierre's new  doctrine  of  the  ** Supreme  Being"  ten  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  old  formulse.  The  republican 
government  of  that  day  succeeded  neither  in  assimi- 
lating nor  in  destroying  religion;  but  sects  freely  multi- 
plied, and  David  Williams,  the  founder  of  the  "  Free- 
thinkers," had  many  followers  in  France.  Then  there 
were  the  Theophilanthropists,pure  deists,  who  professsed 
to  live  on  terms  of  good  fellowship  with  every  other 
religion.  For  a  while  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to 
reconstitute  the  Galilean  Church,  and  those  familiar 
with  the  more  picturesque  side  of  the  story  of  the  Revolu- 
tion will  remember  how  often  the  condemned  refused 
to  accept  the  ministrations  of  a  *'  constitutional "  priest. 
This  portion  of  the  clergy  which,  having  made  its  peace 
with  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Revolution,  were  con- 
sidered as  renegades  by  the  Papal  party,  finally  found 
their  way  back  into  the  fold ;  but  during  the  early 
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jean  of  the  century  the  fact  that  a  priest  had  once  been 
"constitational "  tx)ld  against  him  among  his  flock. 

MM.  Groeclaude  and  Berard  each  supply  a  travel 
article,  the  one  continuing  his  account  of  the  interior  of 
Madagascar,  the  other  describing  a  tour  in  Macedonia ; 
and  in  the  second  number  M.  Chevrillon  puts  on  record 
his  impressions  of  a  late  tour  in  Egypt. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

The  indignation  and  resentment  aroused  in  France  by 
the  late  Turkish  successes  find  an  able  exponent  in  M. 
Lavisse,  who  begins  in  the  second  number  of  the  Revue 
what  promises  to  be  a  remarkable  series  of  articles  on 
French  Eastern  policy.  He  points  out  that  France  has 
always  considered  herself  in  a  special  degree  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Christian  populations  in  Turkey.  French 
schools,  both  secular  and  religious,  and  French  mission- 
aries, were  all  over  the  East  till  lately  protected  by  the 
Porte,  not  perhaps  from  any  special  affection  for  France, 
but  Ijecause  France  had  exceptionally  close  commercial 
relations  with  the  Levant.  Now,  says  the  learned 
Academician,  Germany  is  making  a  very  vigorous 
attempt  to  find  new  commercial  outlets  not  only  in 
Turkey  but  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Palestine.  There 
is  already  an  important  Bavarian  colony  at  Jaffa,  and 
the  protection  of  the  Turkish  government  is  all-im- 
portant, for  Grermany,  unlike  France,  extends  trade  by 
means  of  intelligent  emigration.  He  recalls  one  by  one 
all  the  events  of  the  la.st  few  months  :  the  Armenian 
massacres,  the  futile  intervention  of  the  powers,  the 
efforts  made  by  the  various  ambassadors  ;  and  the  final 
result  of  the  many  mistakes  has  been,  concludes  M. 
Lavisse  impressively,  that  Europe  has  been  compelled 
to  see  herself  led  by  the  Grerman  Emperor  and  in  a 
matter  where  Germany  had  the  most  to  gain  and  the 
least  to  lose. 


LA  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

MADAME  ADAM  has  taken  an  active  part  in  work- 
ing up  French  feeling  on  the  Greek  question. 
As  is  natural,  she  is  an  ardent  phil-Hellene.  Three 
articles  in  the  first  number  of  the  Nouvclle  Revtie  deal 
exclusively  with  the  Eastern  imbroglio,  M.  Psichari  ex- 
pressing his  views  in  the  paper  entitled  "The  Armeni- 
ans, the  Cretans,  and  Europe,"  while  M.  Denais  describes 
in  "The  Victims  of  the  Sultan"  some  of  the  lesser- 
known  personalities  of  the  Turkish  empire,  in  other 
words,  those  whom  the  Sultan  fears  as  being  more 
honest  and  more  capable  than  he  is  himself,  and  than 
are  his  immediate  advisers.  Those  interested  in  local 
and  dialect  literature  will  find  very  instructive  M.  Al- 
balat's  account  of  Frederick  Mistral,  the  great  Proven- 
gal  poet.  A  list  is  given  of  all  his  works,  and  also  the 
dates  of  the  reviews  which  gradually  made  him  known 
to  the  French  lettered  public. 


In  the  second  number  of  the  Xouvelle  Rem 
ful  subject  of  Greece  is  conspicuous  by  it 
save  of  course  in  those  pages  on  foreign  p 
tributed  by  the  editress;  there  she  draws 
parallel  between  the  fate  which  has  overta 
and  that  which  fell  to  France  during  the  Fi 
sian  war.  In  each  case  she  considers  that  G 
directly  brought  about  the  confiict,  and  she 
Hanotaux  that  during  the  last  few  months  1 
been  playing  the  game  of  the  traditional 
France. 

Curious  and  valuable,  both  from  the  hui 
and  the  psychological  point  of  view,  is  M.  Pn 
on  the  link  between  love  and  death.  The 
made  it  his  business  to  closely  study  the  qu 
presents  itself  in  modem  France.  Disapp 
causes  something  like  thre^  hundred  suicides 
and  the  great  Paris  doctors  admit  that  const 
men  and  women  literally  die  of  love  not 
ing  Shakespeare's  denial  of  the  fact.  In  Fk 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  among  ft 
classes,  almost  all  these  suicides  take  place, 
towns  and  in  the  country  districts,  among 
ployed  in  factories  and  workshops. 

As  is  well  known,  even  modem  French  laiw 
to  take  notice  of  certain  exceptional  crimes 
from  a  love  motive.  These  special  cases  an 
pdSsionneU,  and  juries  are,  as  a  rule,  verj 
any  victim  of  the  tender  passion.  It  is  a  tr 
serve  that  genius  and  an  extraordinary  a 
sentiment  too  often  go  together.  Tasso  \x 
when  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  refus 
his  pa.ssion;  Lamartine,  De  Musset,  and  Gk 
all  at  one  time  or  other  seriously  contemplai 
after  or  in  the  midst  of  a  love  affair.  3 
Frenchmen  commit  suicide  through  love  thai] 
women,  and  yet,  in  1889,  out  of  two  hundred 
seven  suicides,  following  directly  on  a  lo"" 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  m 
hundred  and  twenty-four  women.  Each  yea 
ber  increases. 

Love  makes  victims  of  all  ages.  In  1893  ei 
boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixt 
themselves;  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
tween  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one. 
again  a  man  of  forty  refuses  to  survive  a  belo 
but  such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Other  articles  consist  of  some  unpublishi 
from  General  Chlapowski's  Memoirs,  which 
of  value  to  the  student  of  the  Napoleonic  e 
officer  in  question  was  intimately  associate 
great  commander.  An  account  of  the  rev 
Carnot  and  his  sojourn  at  Antwerp  in  1814 
called  for;  an  article  concerning  the  type  < 
which  should  no  longer  be  built,  and  a  short 
the  salon  of  1897,  close  the  list  of  contents. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

RECENT    AMERICAN   AND    ENGLISH    PUBLICATIONS, 


POLITICS.  HISTORY,  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

m  Histx)ry  Told  by  CJontemporaries.  Vol.  1. 
of  Ck)lonization,  1492-1689.  Edited  by  Albert 
mell  Hart.  Octavo,  pp.  624.  New  York  :  The 
nillan  Company.    $2. 

not  too  much  to  say  that  Professor  Hart,  by  a  judl- 
ction  and  editing  of  the  sources  of  American  his- 
been  able  to  produce  a  far  more  interesting  account 
il  life  and  manners  than  any  modem  historian 
te.  What  the  narrative  lacks  in  unity  and  fluency 
lan  gains,  at  times,  in  piquancy  and  quaintness  of 
1.  Moreover,  If  it  Is  the  truth  of  history  that  we 
ter  than  somebody's  interpretation  of  what  is  sup- 
»e  the  truth,  we  feel  that  here  we  are  getting  down 
» to  bed  rock.  Professor  Hart  grants  us  access  to 
y  rare  and  important  documents,  from  which  all 
f  scholars  have  heretofore  been  excluded.  This 
>  the  cause  of  historical  knowledge  can  hardly  be 

and  Work  of  Frederick  Thomas  Greenhalge, 

mor  of  Massachusetts.    By  James  Ernest  Nes- 

Octavo,  pp.  456.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

ate  Governor  of  Massachusetts  was  a  man  whose 
eer  seemed  only  begun  when  his  promising  life  was 
It  is  well  that  the  story  of  Governor  Greenhalge's 
"ork  should  be  placed  on  record.  Mr.  Nesmith,  who 
his  work  with  great  modesty,  has  accomplished  a 
alt  than  some  more  experienced  writers  of  biogra- 
d  have  given  us.  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
I  subject  to  speak  for  himself  wherever  possible, 
ae  is  largely  a  compilation  of  letters,  papers,  and 
8  illustrating  the  public  life  of  the  gifted  yoimg 
setts  statesman. 

1  Orations:  Studies  in  American  Political 
»ry.  Eklited  by  Alexander  Johnston.  Re-edited 
unes  Albert  Woodbum.  12mo,  pp.  490.  New 
:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

3  fourth  and  last  volume  of  the  re-edited  "Amer- 
ions**  an  entirely  new  section,  on  "Finance  and 
ice  Reform,"  has  been  added.  This  includes 
►y  Senators  Morrill,  Blaine,  and  Jones  on  the  silver 
and  by  George  William  Curtis  and  Carl  Hchurz  on 
1  of  the  civil  service.  There  is  new  material  also  in 
n  devoted  to  the  civil  war  and  reconstruction— 
he  Senate  discussion  between  Brec  ken  ridge  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  speeches  of 
Stevens  and  Henry  J.  Raymond  at  the  beginning 
onstruction  controversy. 

Addresse.s,   and  Essays.      By  James  Monroe, 
pp.  373.  Oberlin,  Ohio  :  E.  J.  Goodrich.   $1.25. 

olume,  made  up  largely  of  personal  reminiscence, 
nuch  information  about  the  early  movement  for 
ion  of  slavery,  the  beginnings  of  the  Republican 
)liio.  the  foreign  policy  of  Secretary  Seward,  the 
ien  Electoral  Commission,  and  many  other  impor- 
3  in  our  political  history.  Professor  Monroe  was  a 
i  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature  during  Governor 
Iministration.  In  the  civil  war  he  represented  our 
nt  abroad.  Later,  for  ten  years  he  was  the  associ- 
arfleld,  Blaine,  and  other  eminent  Republican 
.  Congress.  He  tells  the  story  of  his  times  in  a  de- 
clear  and  simple  style.  Tlie  paper  on  the  Electoral 
on  first  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Oc- 
,  and  was  r^^rded  at  that  time  as  a  remarkably 


able  exposition  of  the  subject  from  the  Republican  point  of 
view. 

The  Tammany  Societies  of  Rhode  Island.  By  Marcus 
W.  Jernegan.  Paper,  octavo,  pp.  39.  (Papers  from 
the  Historical  Seminary  of  Brown  University.) 
Providence,  R.  I.    50  cents. 

The  series  of  Brown  University  historical  papers  (edited 
by  Prof.  J.  Franklin  Jameson)  has  been  notably  enriched  by 
Mr.  Jemegan's  study  of  the  Rhode  Island  Tammany  Societies 
which  flourished  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  Wo  are 
prone  to  forget  that  the  New  York  Tammany,  or  Columbian 
Order,  while  the  pioneer  organization  of  its  name,  was  by  no 
means  isolated.  In  the  JefTersonian  era  there  were  numer- 
ous Tammany  societies  up  and  down  the  country.  Those  of 
Rhode  Island  were  among  the  most  interesting,  and  played 
an  important  part  in  the  politics  of  the  time.  The  news- 
paper flies  of  the  period  have  been  "  worked  "  by  Mr.  Jerne- 
gan to  much  pui*pose. 

New  Governments  West  of. the  Alleghanies  before  1780. 
By  George  Henry  Alden.  Paper,  octavo,  pp.  82. 
(Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.)  Madi- 
son, Wis. :  Published  by  the  University.    50  cents. 

Professor  Alden's  monograph  is  devoted  to  a  subject  that 
has  heretofore  been  somewhat  obscure.  His  study  of  the 
various  plans  proposed  for  western  government  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  is  largely  based  on  the  manuscript  materials 
in  the  Draper  collection  owned  by  the  Wisconsin  State  His- 
torical Society.    His  tracing  of  the  various  schemes  known 


as   ^*  Hazard's, 


»» 


Charlotiana,"     "Vandalia,"     "Transyl- 


vania," "  Westsylvania,"  etc..  Is  extremely  interesting.  The 
agitation  of  these  schemes  doubtless  accelerated  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  problem  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  City  Chest  of  New  Amsterdam.  By  Edward  Dana 
Durand.  ("Half  Moon  Series"  of  Papers  on  His- 
toric New  York.)  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  30.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    10  cents. 

Mr.  Durand  has  sketched  the  story  of  the  memorable 
contest  between  the  councilors  and  Director-Generr.l  Stuy- 
vesant  in  an  interesting  way.  This  early  cliaptcr  in  Man- 
hattan's fiscal  history  is  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining. 
It  sliould  be  read  by  every  New  Yorker. 

Cromwell's  Place  in  History  :  Founded  on  Six  Lectures 
Delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  Samuel 
Rawson  Gardiner,  D.C.L.  12mo,  pp.  120.  New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1. 

Professor  Gardiner's  studies  of  English  Puritanism  have 
been  especially  thorough,  and  perhaps  no  modem  historian 
is  better  qualified  than  he  to  fairly  estimate  the  relation 
that  was  sustained  by  the  master  spirit  of  the  Puritan  age 
to  the  various  movements  of  his  time.  This  is  what  he  at- 
tempts to  do  in  this  little  Look. 

A  Woman's  Part  in  a  Revolution.  By  Mrs.  John  Hays 
Hammond.  12mo,  pp.  144.  New  York :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    $1. 

This  is  the  daily  journal  of  an  American  woman's  per- 
sonal experience  during  and  after  the  Joliannesburg  revolt 
of  December,  1895,  and  January,  1896.  The  causes  of  the  re- 
volt and  the  political  questions  related  thereto  are  but 
lightly  touched  upon,  "  in  deference  to  the  silence  enforced 
upon  my  husband  as  one  of  the  terms  of  his  liberation  by 
the  Boer  government,"  Mrs.  Hammond's  preface  states. 
Mrs.  Hammond  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  J.  W.  M. 
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Harris  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  a  niece  of  Gen.  N.  H.  Harris. 
Allowing  for  the  iwint  of  view,  her  book  can  be  read  with 
profit  and  interest. 

Woman  and  the  Republic.  By  Helen  Kendrick  John- 
son. 12mo,  pp.  827.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

This  volume  contains  the  fullest  recent  presentation  of 
the  anti-suffrage  argument  that  has  come  to  our  notice.  The 
author  first  considers  the  general  question,  "  Is  Woman  Suf- 
frage Democratic?"  She  then  reviews  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  discussing  the  claims  of  its  advo- 
cates, and  devotes  a  series  of  chapters  to  the  relations  sus- 
tained by  woman  suffragists  to  philanthropy,  legislation, 
trades,  professions,  education,  the  church,  and  finally  to  the 
problems  of  sex  and  the  home.  The  book  traverses  much  of 
the  ground  covered  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  and  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  in  their  well-known 
"  History  of  Woman  Suffrage." 

Djmaniic  Sociology;  or,  Applied  Social  Science.  By 
Lester  F.  Ward.  In  two  vols.,  12nio,  pp.  746  697. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $4. 

Tlie  bringing  out  of  a  second  edition  of  Professor  Ward's 
"  Dynamic  Sociology  '  recalls  to  mind  the  extraordinary 
treatment  accorded  to  the  work  by  the  Russian  government. 
In  the  preface  to  the  new  edition  the  author  tells  the  storj' 
of  the  book's  experiences,  but  the  reasons  which  actuated 
the  Council  of  Ministers  in  causing  the  Russian  translation  to 
be  interdicted  and  burned  are  still  matters  of  conjecture. 

The  Street  Railway  System  of  Philadelphia,  its  History 
and  Present  Condition.  By  Frederic  W.  Speirs. 
Octavo,  pp.  129.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.    $1. 

The  Street  Railway  Problem  in  Cleveland.  By  William 
Rowland  Hopkins.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  90.  ("Eco- 
nomic Studies  "  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion.) New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  75 
cents. 

These  two  monographs  are  among  t  e  most  timely  and  im- 
portant economic  contributions  of  the  past  six  mionths.  The 
very  parallelisms  which  are  revealed  between  the  street-rail- 
way situations  of  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  suggest  the 
prevalence  of  like  conditions  in  other  of  our  great  cities.  In 
fact,  the  resident  of  Chicago  or  of  the  G  reater  New  York  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  familiar  local  problems  in 
these  studies  of  corporate  financiering  abetted  by  the  great 
public's  calm  indifference  to  its  own  rights.  Tlie  publication 
of  such  monographs  as  theses  is  a  real  service,  not  only  to 
economic  science,  but  to  the  cause  of  good  government  and  a 
healthier  municipal  life. 

The  Saloon  Question  in  Chicago.  By  John  E.  George. 
Paper,  12m o,  pp.  56.  ("Economic  Studies"  of  the 
ALmerican  Economic  Association.)  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    50  cents. 

Mr.  George's  monograph  deals  especially  with  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  the  liquor  problem  in  Chicago.  The  social  bear- 
ings, however,  are  not  neglected.  Mr.  George  is  not  blind  to 
the  fact  that  the  saloons  fill  certain  human  wants,  and  he 
does  not  believe  that  the  abolition  of  saloons  would  usher  in 
the  millennium.  He  approaches  the  subject  calmly  and  in  a 
scientific  spirit. 

Economics  and  Jurisprudence.  An  Address  by  Henry 
C.  Adams,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association.  Paper,  12mo, pp. 48.  (''Economic 
Studies"  of  the  American  Economic  Association.) 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    50  cents. 

Professor  Adams'  thoughtful  address  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  American  Elconomic  Association,  with  the  remarks  of 


other  members  of  the  association  in  the  subseque: 
sion,  has  been  published  in  the  series  of  "  Economic 
Both  the  style  and  subject-matter  of  the  address  ai 
of  the  highest  praise.  It  should  be  read  by  all  who 
familiar  with  the  best  and  most  representative  ty] 
nomic  thinking  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 

Corporation  Finance.  By  Thomas  L.  Greene 
pp.  181.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  is  a  valuable  review  of  the  principles  and  nr 
corporation  financiering,  prepared  by  the  auditor  of 
hattan  Trust  Company  of  New  York  City.  It  ha 
chapters  devoted  to  railway  bonds  and  the  exami 
railway  reports.  Tlie  book  is  intended  primarily  tc 
an  elementary  manual  for  investors.  Its  stateme 
the  cost  of  American  railway  properties  do  not  ai 
the  expert  estimates  of  Poor  and  other  authorities  ai 
not  be  accepted  without  verification. 

The  Revolutionary  Tendencies  of  the  Age,  the 
and  their  Ultimate  Aim.  Octavo,  pp.  17 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons."  $1.25. 


TRAVEL. 

A  Ride  Through  Western  Asia.  By  Clive  ] 
Octmo,  pp.  285.  New  York:  The  MacmilU 
pany.    $3. 

Mr.  Clive  Bigham,  who  makes  this  timely  com 
to  the  literature  of  the  Eastern  question,  had  been 
for  a  while  to  the  English  embassy  at  St.  Petersb 
was  of  an  adventurous  turn,  and  at  the  time  when  t 
ago  the  troubles  in  Armenia  were  gravest,  he  mac 
mind    to   attempt  what  everybody  considered   im 
namely,  a  ride  of  observation  straight  across  Asii 
through  the  very  heart  of  Armenia.    The  volume  in 
a  frank,  straightforward,  unbiased  account  of  his 
its  incidental  adventures.  The  manner  of  the  book  if 
and  easy  that  the  casual  reader  might  fail  to  apprc 
remarkable  importance  and  value.    Its  only  fault 
there  is  not  enough  of  it.    We  could  have  thanked 
ham  if  he  had  drawn  more  copiously  upon  his  nt 
given  us  a  larger  supply  of  discursive  observation, 
more  remarkably  free  from  mere  opinion  and  vei 
would  be  hard  to   find.    Mr.  Bigham  extended 
through  portions  of  Persia,  through  Russians  tran» 
acquisitions,  and  elsewhere  in  western  Asia.    He 
oughly  modest  in  the  whole  affair,  and  makes  no  pre 
to  anything  more  remarkable  than  extraordinary  g 
in  being  passed  on  from  one  provincial  governor  to 
with  the  loan  of  sufficient  escort  from  place  to  place. 

Groing  Abroad:  Some  Advice.  By  Robert  Luce, 
pp.  163.    Boston :  Robert  &  Linn  Luce.    $1. 

Not  for  a  long  time  have  we  come  upon  so  comp 
helpful  a  manual  of  information  for  the  inexperienc 
eler  as  Mr.  Luce  has  written.  With  this  book  and  E 
no  American  need  fear  to  brave  the  terrors  of  E 
hotels,  railways,  beggars,  or  languages.  Mr.  Luce's  i 
thoroughly  practical,  adapted  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
man  or  woman  going  abroad  for  the  first  time.  Su« 
lems  as  "first,  second,  or  third  class,"  "fees,"  ** 
houses,"  "  baggage,"  "  learning  a  language,**'  etc.,  are 
in  a  masterly  way.  The  size  of  the  volume  is  no  in 
of  its  value;  it  is  a  marvel  of  compactness. 

Cassell's  Complete  Pocket  Guide  to  Europe,  J 
and  Enlarged.  Edited  by  Edmund  C.  St 
Compiled  by  Edward  King.  32mo,  pp.  52& 
York:  The  Cassell  Publishing  Company.    $] 

A  Satchel  Guide  for  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  1 
Revised  annually.  First  edition  for  1897.  16 
816.    Boston:  Houghton,  Miflain  &  Co.    $1.6( 

In  the  preface  of  the  book  last  mentioned  one  ma 
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brief  catalogue  of  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
charged  against  its  rival.  As  to  its  own  sins  nothing  is  said. 
The  reader  might  have  cause  for  complaint,  however,  in  the 
failure  to  even  mention  the  important  European  expositions 
of  the  present  summer,  and  this  criticism  applies  to  both 
books  equally.  The  many  good  points  and  generally  useful 
features  of  those  condensed  handbooks  of  European  travel 
liave  been  enlarged  U];x>n  by  this  magazine  in  past  years. 

Grant  Allen's  Historical  Guides.  Paris.  16mo,  pp. 
254.  London  :  Grant  Richards,  9  Henrietta  street, 
Covent  Garden.    38.  6d. 

Orant  Allen's  Historical  Guides.  Florence.  16mo,  pp. 
260.  I»udon  :  Grant  Richards,  9  Henrietta  street, 
Covent  Garden.    Ss.  6d. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  w^ill  certainly  place  a  great  number  of 
American  travelers  under  obligations  to  him  if  his  series  of 
historical  guides  to  European  cities  goes  on  as  well  as  it  has 
begun.  Two  of  these  little  volumes  have  already  been  issued, 
one  on  Paris  and  one  on  Florence.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has 
been  for  thirty-five  years  an  inquisitive  explorer  of  con- 
tinental cities,  and  has  for  a  long  time  been  making  notes 
and  observations  which  he  finds  ready  at  hand  in  preparing 
his  guide  books.  These  volumes  will  not  take  the  place  of 
Baedecker,  Murray,  or  the  other  useful  compendiums  which 
l^ve  practical  instruction  about  routes,  hotels,  and  other 
needful  matters.  Mr.  Allen*s  books  are  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  regulation  guide  books,  and  have  to  do  with  his- 
tory, architecture,  and  art.  Mr.  Allen  infuses  an  immense 
mass  of  data  with  the  imagination  which  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  particular  historical  evolution  which  has  created 
each  of  the  cities  with  which  he  deals.  The  "Cities  of  Bel- 
dam "  will  be  the  next  volume  in  the  series,  and  then  will 
come  Venice,  Munich,  Dresden,  and  other  French,  German, 
jtnd  Italian  to^-ns. 

Hired  Furnished;  Being  Certain  Economical  Hous^ 
keeping  Adventures  in  England.  By  Margaret 
B.  Wright.  IGmo,  pp.  455.  Boston:  Roberts  Bros. 
$1.25. 

'*  Hired  Furnished  *'  suggests  ways  of  living  abroad  that 
have  not  been  extensively  tried  as  yet  by  Americans,  many 
of  whom  probably  regard  a  temiwrary  escape  from  the  ills 
of  housekeeping  as  not  the  least  among  the  attractions  of  a 
European  trip.  To  such  Mrs.  Wright's  book  will  not  appeal, 
but  all  who  seek  simple  home  comforts,  combined  with  social 
freedom,  even  in  foreign  lands,  will  value  this  little  record 
of  out-of-the-way  experiences.  Mrs.  Wright's  practical  hints 
Dvill  be  eagerly  welcomed,  we  are  sure,  by  the  class  to  which 
they  are  addressed— American  travelers  of  limited  means. 


NATURE    STUDY. 

Bird-Life:  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Our  Common 
Birds.  By  Frank  M.  Chapman.  12mo,  pp.  281. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.75. 

There  is  no  lack  of  good  **  bird  books  "  this  season.  We 
liave  already  mentioned  two  or  three  such,  and  this  month  a 
new  one  comes  to  hand.  Mr.  Chapman  is  an  experienced 
ornithologist,  the  author  of  a  ''  Handbook  of  Hirds  of  Eastern 
North  America,"  and  his  little  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  bird- 
life  should  be  mastered  by  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land 
who  lives  within  the  range  of  our  feathered  songsters*  voices. 
Though  not  compiled  in  ordinary  "manual"  style,  "Bird- 
Life  **  is  replete  with  the  information  that  is  most  eagerly 
flought  by  lovers  of  birds.  The  field  key  to  land  birds  and 
the  other  chapters  intended  to  present  the  "  portraits,  names, 
and  addresses"  of  familiar  birds  of  eastern  North  America 
jtre  detailed,  systematic,  and  scientific  in  statement  and  ar- 
rangement.   The  seventy-flve  full-page  plates  and  the  vari- 


ous text  drawings  by  Ernest  Beton  Thompson  greatly  en- 
hance the  book's  value. 

Nature  in  a  City  Yard:  Some  Rambling  Dissertations 
Thereupon.  By  Charles  M.  Skinner.  16mo,  pp. 
170.    New  York:    The  Century  Company.    $1. 

There  is  not  much  room  for  nature— or  for  art,  either— 
in  a  back  yard  eighteen  by  fifty  feet,  but  Mr.  Skinner  is  a 
town-wearied  Journalist  of  the  Greater  New  York,  and  for 
him  even  so  small  a  strip  of  old  earth  has  its  solace  and  its 
lessons.  Mr.  Skinner  explains  that  he  lives  in  town  not  be- 
cause he  wants  to,  but  because  ho  must.  He  is  determined, 
however,  to  make  the  best  of  a  hard  lot,  i.e.,  a  city  lot;  hence 
the  experiences  wliich  occasioned  the  writing  of  this  book. 
Mr.  Skinner's  contributions  to  the  world's  stock  of  knowl- 
edge in  tlie  department  of  natural  history  may  not  be  vast, 
but  what  he-does  not  know  about  nature's  special  manifesta- 
tions in  city  back  yards  is  hardly  worth  mentioning,  we 
should  say,  and  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Brooklyn  are  more 
extensive  than  one  might  at  first  suppose.  Those  cliff- 
dwellers  in  our  cities  who  have  never  availed  themselves  of 
their  back-yard  privileges  should  read  Mr.  Skinner's  book 
and  follow  his  example. 


REFERENCE    AND    MISCELLANY. 

Pioneers  of  Evolution,  from  Thales  to  Huxley,  with  an 
intermediate  chapter  on  the  causes  of  arrest  of  the 
movement.  By  Edward  Clodd.  12mo,  pp.  274. 
New  Y'ork:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  account  of  the  progress  of  science  as  exemplified  in 
the  lives  of  her  greatest  masters  is  both  well  written  and  in- 
structive. The  chapter  on  "The  Arrest  of  Inquiry"  will 
provoke  antagonisms  by  its  attack  on  the  Christian  faith.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  main  purpose  of  the  book  might  have 
been  achieved  without  this  side-thrust  at  beliefs  which  to 
thousands  are  sacred,  and  the  possession  of  which  does  not 
in  itself  prevent  an  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  main  pos- 
tulates of  evolution,  if  scientists  like  Drummond  and  Le 
Conte  are  to  have  a  hearing. 

New  American  Supplement  to  the  Latest  Edition  of 
the  £Incyclopa)dia  Britannica.  Edited  under  the 
supervision  of  Day  Otis  Kellogg,  D.D.  In  five  vols. 
Vol.  v.,  4to,  pp.  637.  Chicago:  The  Werner  Com- 
pany. 

Among  the  important  articles  in  the  final  volume  of  the 
"  American  Supplement "  to  the  "  Britannica,"  we  note  Prof. 
Simon  Newcomb's  a(.rcount  of  the  telescope.  Prof.  B.  A.  Hins- 
dale's survey  of  "  Public  Schools  in  the  United  States,"  Prof. 
J.  B.  McMaster's  history  of  the  Whig  party.  Prof.  R.  H. 
Thurston's  discussion  of  "  Strength  of  Materials,'*  and  Miss 
Frances  Willard's  record  of  the  work  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  At 
the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  an  index  of  topics  incidentally 
treated  in  the  work. 

Some  Questions  of  Good  English  Examined  in  Contro- 
versies with  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall.  By  Ralph  Olm- 
sted Williams.  12mo,  pp.  233.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    $1.75. 

A  scries  of  jMipers  reprinted  from  the  Dial  and  3fod^m 
Language  iN'rrfc*,  with  ad«led  comments.  Mr.  Williams'  dis- 
cussion of  i>oints  in  syntax  will  bo  found  bright  and  sug- 
gestive, if  not  always  convincing.  At  any  rate  his  book 
contributes  to  our  knowledge  of  literary  usage. 

A  Book  for  Every  Woman.  Part  IL  Woman,  in 
Health  and  Out  of  Health.  By  Jane  H.  Walker. 
12mo,  pp.  160.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.    $1. 

We  had  occasion  some  months  ago  to  make  mention  of 
the  first  part  of  this  work,  dealing  with  the  management  of 
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children.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  specific  directions 
for  the  care  of  women^s  health.  The  author.  Dr.  Walker,  of 
the  new  Hospital  for  Women  in  London,  makes  nmny  help- 
ful suggestions.  An  appendix  gives  an  interesting  summary 
of  the  various  public  duties  in  which  English  women  now 
participate. 

College  Training  for  Women.  By  Kate  HoUaday  Clag- 
hom,  Ph.D.  16mo,  pp.  274.  Boston:  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&Co.    $1.25. 

The  chapter  headings  roughly  indicate  the  scope  of  Dr. 
Claghom*s  little  treatise:  "  Whc.t  the  College  Can  Do/'  "The 
Preparation,"  "  Choosing  a  College,"  **  Life  at  College,"  "The 
Graduate  Student,"**  A  lumnoB  Associations,"  **The  College- 
Trained  Mother,"  '*The  College  Woman  as  a  Social  Influ- 
ence," **  College  Training  for  the  Wage-Earner."  Some  of 
these  important  topics  are  more  fully  treated  than  others, 
but  each  chapter  is  a  compendium  of  sound  advice.  As  a 
specimen  of  book-making  the  volume  is  very  creditable  to  its 
publishers. 

The  Open  Mystery:  A  Reading  of  the  Mosaic  Story. 
By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  12mo,  pp.  412.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mrs.  Whitney  has  mode,  in  this  series  of  Bible  studies, 
an  effort  **  to  reach  and  understand  the  central  unity  "  of  all 
scriptural  narrative.  Her  book  is  especially  adapted  to 
youthful  readers,  but  maturer  minds  will  be  attracted  by 
the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  style,  as  well  as  by  the 
author's  utter  freedom  from  hackneyed  and  conventional 
methods  in  her  treatment  of  biblical  themes. 

The  Century  Magazine,  Vol.  53.  New  series,  Vol.  81. 
November,  1896,  to  April,  1897.  Octavo,  pp.  960. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company.    $8. 

Each  volume  of  the  Century  nmkes  a  substantial  addi- 
tion to  the  library  of  every  one  fortunate  enough  to  own  it. 
The  throe  hnndred  exquisite  illustrations  form  an  art  port- 
folio of  rare  value,  while  the  text  affords  a  literary  bill  of 
fare  unexcelled  in  quality.  The  last  completed  volume  is 
notable  for  two  remarkably  successful  serial  features— Gen. 
Horace  Porter's  **  Campaigning  with  Grant"  and  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell's  novel  of  the  American  Revolution,  **Hugh  Wynne, 
Free  Quaker." 


SOME    RECENT    VERSE. 

For  the  Country.  By  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  16mo, 
pp.  70.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company.    $1. 

Lovers  Demesne.  By  George  H.  EUwanger.  12mo, 
pp.  234—285.  Two  vols.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.    $2.50. 

Re-opon  Seasame :  Rhymed  Acrostics  answering  Bel- 
lamy's ''Second  Century"  and  involving  in  each 
answer  a  new  charade.  By  Harlan  H.  Ballard. 
16mo,  pp.  200.    Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    $1. 

New  Songs  to  Old  Tunes,  and  Other  Studies  in  Verse. 
By  William  Vincent  Byars.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  184. 
South  Orange,  N.J.  :  The  Valley  Press. 

Zenobia,  and  Other  Poems.  By  G.  H.  Thornton.  16mo, 
pp.  150l    San  Francisco  :  Doxey. 

An  OlMii :  Verses  by  Ednah  Proctor  Clarke.  16mo,  pp. 
89l    Boston  :  Lamason,  Wolff e  &  Co. 


The  Book  of  the  Native.  By  Charles  G.  D.  RobertSw 
16mo,  pp.  156.    Boston  :  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co. 

The  Lover's  Year  Book  of  Poetry :  A  Collection  of 
Love  Poems  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  Third 
Series  :  The  Other  Life.  By  Horace  Parker  Chan- 
dler. Two  vols.,  pp.  262—284.  Boston :  Roberts 
Brothers.    $2.50. 

Select  Poems  of  Robert  Burns.  With  in  trod  notion  and 
notes  by  Andrew  J.  George,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  406. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    90  cents. 

An  Autumu  Singer.  By  George  M.  Gould,  A.M.  l&no, 
pp.  163."  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

$1.25. 

Mabel  Gray,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Lyman  C.  Smith. 
12mo,  pp.  131.    Toronto  :  William  Briggs. 

The  Lamp  of  Gold.  By  Florence  L.  Snow.  12mo,  pp. 
121.    Chicago  :  Way  &  Williams.    $1.25. 

Margins  :  Collected  Poems.  By  Francis  Brooks.  12mo, 
pp.  80.    Chicago  :  Scarle  &  Gorton.    75  cents. 

In  Lamech's  Reign.  By  A.  Glanville.  12mo,  pp.  68. 
Chicago  :  A.  Francoeur  &  Co. 

Beyond  the  Bank  of  Mist :  A  Poem.  By  Isaac  Rieman 
Baxley.  12mo,  pp.  31.  Buffalo :  Peter  Paul  Book 
Company.    $1. 

Robert  Bums  :  An  Ode  on  the  Centenary  of  His  Death. 
By  Hunter  MacCulloch.  12mo,  pp.  32.  Brooklyn : 
Rose  and  Thistle  Publishing  Company.    20  cents. 

Songs  of  December  and  June.  By  Walter  Malone. 
12mo,  pp.  56.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

Kallirhoe  :  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Philip  Becker  Goetz. 
16mo,  pp.  52.  Buffalo  :  Peter  Paul  Book  Company. 
$1.25. 

The  Battle  of  the  Bays.  By  Owen  Seaman.  16mo,  pp 
86.    New  York  :  John  Lane.    $1.25. 

Edward  the  Second :  A  Play  Written  by  Christopher 
Marlowe.  18mo,  pp.  133.  New  York  :  The  Macmll- 
lan  Company.    45  cents. 

The  Mugwumpiad  :  A  Wail.  By  One  of  the  Unter- 
rifled.    16mo,  pp.  143.    Albany  :  Carey  &  Co, 

Grandmother's  Death,  and  Other  Poems.  By  William 
Handling.  ICmo,  pp.  160.  New  Haven  :  Published 
by  the  author. 

Songs  of  Yesterday.  By  Benj.  F.  Taylor.  Octavo,  pp, 
329.    Chicago  :  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.    $2.50. 

Youth  :  A  Poem  of  Soul  and  Sense,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Michael  Monnhan.  12nio,  pp.  226.  Albany : 
Albany  Publishing  Company. 

A  Winter  Swallow,  with  Other  Verse.  By  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  12nio,  pp.  120.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  Strike,  and  Other  Poems.  By  George  Benson  Hew- 
etson.  16mo,  pp.  181.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $1.25. 
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The  Colored  Woman  of  To-day.    Fannie  B.  Wllllama. 
California  Poets  at  Home.    Elizabeth  Vore  and  J.  T.  Connor. 

Harper's  Magazine.- New  York.    July. 

Sheridan's  Ride.    Gen.  George  A.  Forsyth. 

The  American  Mood.    William  Dean  Howells. 

Celebrities  of  the  House  of  Commons.— II.  T.  P.  O'Connor. 

White  Men's  Africa.— IX.    Poultney  Bigelow. 

The  Century's  Progress  In  Physics.— I.    Henry  S.  Williams, 

The  Military  Academy.    Capt.  James  Parker. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.    July. 

As  They  Do  Things  in  Mexico.    Edward  Page  Gaston. 
When  Dolly  Madison  Saved  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  Personal  Side  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.    G.  W.  Smalley. 
The  Greatest  Nation  on  Earth.    William  G.  Jordan. 
Women's  Patriotic  Societies.    Marion   van  Riper  Palmer. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.— Philadelphia.    July. 

The  Evolution  of  Newspaper  Advertising.    Oscar  Herzberg. 

The  Play  of  the  Broncho. 

Quarantine  for  Cattle.    H.  H.  Bowen. 

Suicide  Among  the  Ancients.    Lawrence  Irwell. 

The  American  Drama.    Ingram  A.  Pyle. 
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The  Smallest  Republic  In  the  World.    Mary  G.  Humphreys. 

Professor  Henry  Drummond.    D.  M.  Ross. 

The  Log  of  the  Mayflower. 

Andrew  Jackson  at  Home.    Rachel  J.  Lawrence. 

Life  Portraits  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Grant  In  a  Great  Campaign.    Hamlin  Garland. 

Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    July. 

Grant's  Life  In  the  West.— XX.    Col.  John  W.  Emerson. 
Booker  T.  Washington's  Work  Among  the  Negroes.    Susan 
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Lord  Byron  Reconsidered.    John  Talman. 
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Our  Inland  Seas.    F.  W.  Fltzpatrlck. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    July. 

The  Modern  Swordswoman.    Jerome  C.  Bull. 

The  Personality  of  Poe.    Appleton  Morgan. 

My  Favorite  Novelist  and  His  Best  Book.    Mrs.  B.  Harrison. 

The  Battle  of  Tariffs.    William  L.  Wilson. 

The  Practical  Value  of  Art.    Carroll  D.  Wright 

Where  Charles  Lamb  Still  Lives.    Anna  Leach. 

New  England  Magazine. — Boston.    July. 

Martha's  Vineyard.    William  A.  Mowry. 
The  Casa  Grande  of  Arizona.    Cosmos  MindelefF. 
Girdling  the  Globe  with  Submarine  Cables.    G.  E.  Walsh. 
Natural  History  of  Lakes  of  New  England.    C.  L.  Whlt-tle. 

Scribner's  Magazine.- New  York.    July. 

Undergraduate  Life  at  Yale.    Henry  E.  Howland. 
The  Modem  Business  Building.    J.  L.  Steffens. 
John  Cabot.    Marquis  of  Dunerin  and  Ava. 
London  as  Seen  by  C.  D.  Gibson.— VI.    London  People. 
"V/illiam  Morris.    Walter  Crane. 
Whist  Fads.    "Cavendish." 
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:« in  North  Carolina  in  1825.    M.  DeL.  Haywood, 
vania  In  the  old  French  War.    H.  M.  M.  Richards, 
iogers  Clark  and  William  Clark.    £.  I.  Darling. 
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Capital  Came  to  the  Potomac.    Mary  S.  Lockwood. 
ional  Congressional  Library, 
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AtaUnta.— London.    June. 

Danish  Memorits.    Lady  Jephson. 

Northern  Queens  "At  Home."    Laura  A.  Smith. 

From  the  Worm  to  the  Silk  Dress.    Fred  Miller. 

Bachelor  of  Arta.— New  York.    May. 

Early  College  Coraraencenients.    F.  W.  Crane. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge :  A  (Comparison.    Arthur  Inkersley. 

The  Goethe  Gesellschaft  at  Weimar.    J.  A.  Ford. 

Princeton  and  the  South.    John  G.  Hibben. 

Graduate  Work  in  the  South.    David  Y.  Thomas. 

The  Poetry  of  William  Watson.    Henry  H.  Chaml>erlin. 

Badminton  Magazine.— London.    June. 

Some  Cricket  Yarns.    W.  J.  Ford. 
Sailing  in  Small  YachtK.    Maude  Speed. 
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Big  Game  in  the  Arctic  Regions.    Rear-Admlral  A.  H.  Mark- 
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The  Turf.    Alfred  E.  T.  Watson. 
Two  Days'  Shooting  in  Austria.    G.  R.  A.  F.  Dunbar. 

Bankers'  Magazine. — London.    June. 

A  Jubilee  of  British  Banking. 

Japan's  Monetary  Somersault.    W.  R.  Lawson. 

The  Bank  of  England.    C'ontinued. 

Hugh  Colin  Smith.    With  Portrait. 

The  Use  of  Credit  Instruments  in  Daily  Payments. 

The  Tariff  Revolution  in  Canada.    Hartley  Withers. 

The  Biblical  World.— Chicago.    June. 

A  Sketch  of  Assyrian  History.    George  S.  Goo<lspeed. 

Important  Events  in  Israel.    Ira  M.  Price. 

The  Foreshadowings  of  the  Christ.— Vli.    G.  S.  Goodspeed. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— London.    June. 

Retrievers,  and  How  to  Break  Them.    Lieut.-Colonel  Henry 

Smith. 
"A  Gentleman  of  France :"  Tlie  Real  Monsieur  D'Artagnan. 

Herbert  Maxwell. 
The  First  Duke  of  Marlborough's  Unconscious  Treason.  An- 

drew  TjunflT 
Elrick  Walks  in  Aberdeenshire.    E.  V.  B. 
An  Indian  Romance :  A  Lesson  of  the  Famine. 
A  Close-Time  for  Trout  in  Scotland.    Sir  James  Forrest, 
Harcourt  and  Canning. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    May  15. 

Competition  with  British  Trade  Abroad. 
British  Agricultural  Machinery  Abroad. 
Production  and  Export  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  1896. 
United  States  Navigation  Laws. 
The  Osaka  Commercial  Museum,  Japan. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto.    June. 

English  Principles  of  Canadian  Government.     J.  G.  Bouri- 

not. 
Scientific  Colonization. 
The  Childhood  of  the  Queen.    Fritz  Hope. 
My  Contemporaries  in  Fiction.    David  Christie  Murray. 
The  Queen's  Horses  and  Carriages.    Mary  S.  Warren. 
The  Queen's  Reign :  A  Symixmium. 
Canada's  Progress  in  the  Victorian  Era.    J.  A.  Cooper. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.— London.    June. 

Sixty  Years  Ago  and  Now.    Alfred  T.  Story. 

Some  Club  Ghosts.    Wemyss  Rcid. 

The  Fire  Brigade  at  South wark :  Through  the  Flames. 

A  Day  in  a  Central  African  Village.    Herbert  Ward. 

The  Handel  Festival  in  England.    Frederick  Dolman. 

Cassier's  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

American  Inclined  Plane  Railways.    Samuel  Diescher. 
The  Purification  of  Lubricating  ()il.    G.  W.  Bissell. 
Evolution  of  the  British  Coasting  St^jamer.    J.  S.  P.  Thearle. 
Electric  Power  at  Rheinfclden,  Germany.    E.  Rathenau. 
Steam  and  Hydraulic  Steering  (rears.    Edwin  H.  Whitney. 
Foresight  in  Electrical  Engineering.    J.  E.  Wo<Mlbridge. 
Electric  Power  at  High  Altitudes.    Aaron  B.  Klainey. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    June. 

Catholic  Education  in  India. 

St.   Colum-Cille  and   His   Fourteenth    Centenary.     M.   A. 

O' Byrne. 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  Isiuic  Butt.    W.  O'Brien. 
Native  Indian  Vocations. 

Dante's  Theory  of  Papal  Politics.    George  McDermot. 
Mother  Francis  Raphael.    L.  W.  Reilly. 
Cardinal  Perraud  and  the  I^cordaire  Group. 
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A  Century  and  a  Half  of  British  Power  in  India.    George 
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Farming  Curiosities.    R.  Iledger  Wallace. 
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Social  Evils  and  Th«;ir  Cure.    F.  H.  Wines.  i 
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The  Germans  and  Their  Kaiser. 
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Twenty-four  Millions  on  the  Navy.    A.  B.  Fonfi'ood. 

Outdoor  Life  in  Holland.    (■.  J.  Cornish. 

Darwinism  and  Design.    F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 

The  King  of  Siam.    B.  A.  Smith. 

Cyprus,  Actual  and  Possible.    Patrick  Geddes. 

Cornhill  Magazine.— London.    June. 

The  Battle  of  Sluis :  June  :J4, 1340.    W.  Laird  Clowes. 
Some  Memories  of  the  Queen's  Childhood  and  Marrii|e 

Jane  Ellice. 
Siam  and  the  King's  Visit.    Percy  Cross  Standing. 
Paris  in  June,  1^71.    A.  J.  Butler. 
St.  Paul's.    Arthur  Patchett  Martin. 
The  Duels  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia.    James  P.  Grand. 
Athletics:  the  Modern  Pentathium.    Horace  G.  HutcliioMl 
The  Battle  of  Spinges,  ITirT.    William  Westall. 
Freemasonry  and  the  Roman  Chun^h.    Fred.  J.  W.  Crowt. 

Cosmopolis.— London.    June. 

An  Outpost  of  Progress.    Joseph  Conrad. 

The  Reign  of  Oueim  Victoria.    Richard  Temple. 

Current  French  Literature.    Edmund  Gosse. 

Guiseppo  Mazzini.    Felix  Moscheles. 

The  Salons.    I).  S.  MacColl. 

English  and  American  Sports.    Theodore  A.  Cook. 

Travels.    (In  French.)    Paul  Bourget. 

Death's  Lesson  ( The  Fire  at  the  Charity  Bazaar).    Je« 

Aicard. 
In  Greece.    Jean  Mor6as. 
Wagnerism.    A.  de  Bertha. 
A  Visit  to  the  English  Salons.    Gabriel  Mourey. 
Anarchism  in  Art.    Concluded.    Eugene  MUntz.  ^ 

The  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.    Francis  de  Preasenad.   U 

German.) 
The  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria's  Reign.    Theodore  Barth. 
Heinrit^h  von  Stephan.    P.  D.  Fischer. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  1.    Max  Lenz. 
What  the  Chinese  Believe.    M.  von  Brandt. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  America.    Carolyn  Halsted. 
(Jreece  and  the  Cretans.    E.  A.  Fletcher. 
Athletic'Games  for  Women  and  Girls. 

The  Dial.— Chicago.    May  16. 

M.  Brunetifere's  Pedagogical  Prescription. 
In  Defense  of  the  Magazines.    W.  C.  Lawton. 

June  1. 
Dante  in  America. 
The  Preservation  of  Historical  Material.    F.  J.  Turner. 

Education.— Boston.    June. 

Should  Colleges  Lowtir  Tiieir  Standards  i    W.  T.  Harris. 
Earnestness  us  an  Element  of  Success.    Ray  G.  Huling. 
Alpine  Silence.    Franklin  B.  Sawvel. 
Side  Lights  on  (Jreek  and  Latin  Inflection.    B.  F.  Hardin) 
Massachusetts  Normal  Schools.    Albert  G.  Boyden. 
Shakespeare's  "  Life  Beyond  Life."    L.  W.  Spring. 

Educational  Review.- New  York.   June. 

The  New  Gifts  of  tlie  Kindergarten.    Minnie  M.  Glidden. 
Honorary  Degrees  in  the  I'nited  States.    H.  T.  Lukens. 
i*rofessi()nal  Training  of  Teachers  for  the  Higher  Gera 

Schools.    J.  E.  Russell. 
Reform  of  (\)llege  Admission  Requirements.    A.  F.  NIj 

ingalc. 
The  Rural  Schwd  Problem.    D.  L.  Kiehle. 
The  Educational  Work  of  Francis  A.  Walker.    H.  W.  Ty 
The  Study  of  Educational  Method.    J.  A.  Reinhart. 

The  Engineering  Magazine.— New  York.    Jane. 

The  Importance  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of  IflOO. 
Physical  Aspect  in  Railroad  Accounting.    T.  F.  Woodloc) 
Electricity  in  the  Modern  Machine  Shop.    Lonto  BelL 
Characteristic  American  Metal  Mines.    J.  W.  Jones. 
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tion  Under  Steam  Railway  Conditions.— II. 

at  Lakes  to  the  Sea.    Allan  R.  Davis. 

of  Garbage  Disposal.    Rudolph  Hering. 

I  Events  in   Electricity.— 111.    G.   H.  Stock- 

•roblems  of  Tall  Buildings.    C.  O.  Brown, 
rosion  and  Scale  from  Boiler  Waters.— IV.    A. 


I  Illustrated  Magazine.—London.    June. 

the  Life  of  Lord  Nelson.    Clark  Russell, 
servatory.    W.  T.  Kilgour. 
;er ;  Canada^s  Premier.    Beckles  Willson. 
topol  During  the  Siege.    "William  Simpson, 
and  Scottish  Song.    Andrew  Lang. 

rtnightly  Review.— London.    June. 


5t  British  Interests  in  the  Levant, 
the  Victorian  Era.    H.  D.  Traill, 
elegraphic  Progress  Under  Victoria. 


J.   H. 


during  the  Queen's  Reign.    W.  E.  Bear. 
Empire  of  1837.    E.  Salmon. 
>ench  Drama.    A.  Filon. 
lits.    Hamilton  A!d6. 
in  Hyderabad.    Joseph  Rock, 
lonial  Policy  of  Germany.    H.  W.  Wilson. 
Trade.    G.  Baden-Powell, 
n  War  of  1897.    Charles  Williams. 

The  Forum.— New  York. 

ssouri  Decision.    George  R.  Blanchard. 
of  Government.    J.  B.  Bishop, 
.f  the  Spelling  Grind.— II.    J.  M.  Rice, 
of  Pauperism:  the  Dispensarj-.   Geo.  F.  Shrady. 
:avations  in  Greece :  Plataia  and  Eretria. 
aptain  Dreyfus. 

hot  Discover  North  America  ?  Henrj'  Harrisse. 
d  of  the  West.    J.  H.  Hyslop. 
r  American  Essayists.    Benjamin  W.  Wells. 
Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury. 

Good  Words.- London.    June. 

Asslsi.    Canon  Knox  Little, 
^ith  Portrait. 

Progress  in  Engineering.    G.  R.  Fleming. 
Cretans.    Edward  Vizetelly. 
hedral.    Canon  Newbolt. 
r  of  Richard  II.  and  William  IV. 

The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    June. 

Charles  Doe.    Samuel  C.  Eastman. 
Myth  in  Court.    William  Barber. 
Law  Practice  in  England  and  the  U.  S.— II. 
cy  Lawyers  of  the  Past  and  Present.    Sallie  E, 


iton*8  Magazine.— New  York.  June. 

oics. 

s  and  American  Wages. 

a  Charta. 

of  Organized  Charities. 

w  of  American  Industry. 

Lsin^  for  the  Poor.    Ella  H.  CooiHjr. 

Legislation. 

nc  Magazine.— Bingham  ton,  N.  Y.    June. 

Wants  Protection. 

a  Camera 

he  Curfew  Bell.    Rose  H.  Thorpe. 

c  Chamber  of  ('ommenre.    John  Southworth. 

I  its  Opportunities.    John  L.  McLaurin. 

f  James  G.  Blaine.    James  M.  Clark. 

miletic  Review.— New  York.    June. 

It  the  Life  of  Christ  from  the  Pulpit.    F.  W. 

h  on  Agnosticism.    Jesse  B.  Thomas, 
jer's  Life  and  Work.    T.  \V.  Hunt. 
he  Creation.    J.  F.  Mc( -urdv. 
ewspaper.    David  J.  Burrell. 

Intelligence.— New  York.    June. 

ire.    C.  S.  Wake. 

logy.    Alan  Leo. 

the  Divine  Man. — L.    Hud  or  Genone. 

I  "Being."— XXII.    C.  II.  A.  Bjerregaard. 

a:  Songs  of  the  Master.  - 1.    C.  Johnston. 

Anism.    Henrietta  C.  Wright. 


The  International. — Chicago.    June. 

Monte  Carlo.    Michel  Delines. 

French  Posters.    Vittorio  Pica. 

A  Russian  Bishop  in  Siberia.    N.  S.  Lyerskoff. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies.— Phila- 
delphia.   April. 

Use  of  Electric  Motors  in  Machine  Shops.    C.  H.  Benjamin. 
The  100-foot  Standard  of  Length  of  Boston  Water  Works. 
European  Boiler  Practice.    R.  S.  Hale. 

Surveys  of  Metroi>olitan  Park  Reservations  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
Topographical  Surveys  of  Vanderbilt  Estate.    J.  L.  Howard. 
European  Roads.    W .  R.  Hoag. 
Drainage  of  Country  Roads.   E.  A.  Whitman. 
A  National  Boiler  Inspection  Law.    E.  D.  Meier. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    June. 

The  Queen  and  Her  Ministers.    Sir  Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave. 

Basque  Proverbs.    G.  E.  Broade. 

The  Suppression  of  the  Religious  Houses  in  London.    Walter 

Besant. 
Johannes  Brahms.    With  Portrait. 

Longman's  Magazine.—London.    June. 

The  Love  Letters  of  Lady  Erroll,  a  Lady  of  Quality. 

A  Dream  of  Elk.    Fred.  Whishaw. 

An  Attack  on  a  Telegraph  Station  in  Persia.  Basil  Williams. 

Looker-On.— New  York.    June. 

Sir  Arthur  Seymour  Sullivan.    Frank  S.  Hastings. 

The  Angel  in  Art.    John  D.  Champlin. 

Haydn  and  "The  Creation."    W.  J.  Henderson. 

Lucifer.— London.    May  15. 

Reincarnation.    Continued.    Mrs.  Besant. 
The  Ignorance  of  Learned  Men.    A.  P.  Sinnett. 
The  Wish  to  Believe.    Concluded.    Dr.  A.  A.  Wells. 
Among  the  Gnostics  of  the  First  Two  Centuries.    Continued. 

G.R.  S.  Mead. 
The  Phaedo  of  Plato.    Continued.    W.  C.  Ward. 
Plants,  Insects  and  Birds. 

Ludgate.— London.    June. 

Titled  Criminals. 

Her  Majesty's  Navy,  1837-18»7.    A.  S.  Hurd. 
The  Queen  in  the  Cfity.    F.  Banfleld. 
Women  in  the  Queen^s  Reign. 

Macmillan's  Magazine.—London.    June. 

Nelson  and  His  Biographers.    David  Hannay. 

Americans  at  Play. 

In  and  About  the  West  Indies.    John  R.  Dasent. 

On  the  Abuse  of  Dialect. 

Landscape  in  Poetry.    Prof.  Tyrrell. 

The  Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    June. 

The  Herzl-Nordau  Movement.    M.  Elllnger. 
The  Jews  of  Modem  Times.    D.  W.  Marks. 
The  Snake  in  the  Bible. 

The  Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    June. 

June  Days  at  Capo  May.    George  M.  Hyde. 

Birds  of  the  Midland  Region.    David  L.  Savage. 

Grant's  Life  in  the  West.— XIX.    Col.  J.  W.  Emerson. 

Across  Country  in  a  Van.— V.    Mary  A.  Scott. 

Quantrell,  the  Guerrilla  Chief.    J.  J.  Lutz. 

What  the  Good  Roads  Movement  Means  to  the  Middle  West. 

Woman  and  Domestic  Architecture.    F.  W,  Fitzpatrick. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.    June. 

Mission  Work  in  Japan. 

Education  in  Japan.    A.  W.  Stanford. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World,— New  York.    June. 

Independent  Missions.    A.  T.  Pierson. 

The  Transformation  of  Uganda.— I.    T.  A.  Gurney. 

The  Open  Sore  of  the  World  and  Its  Healing.    Hell  Chata* 

tain. 
Persian  Mohammedans  and  Mohammedanism.    Robert  E. 

Speer. 
The  Awakening  of  the  American  Negro.  Delevan  L.  Pierson. 
The  Power  of  God  in  Africa. 

Month.— London.    June. 

'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since.    The  Editor. 

Our  English  Catholic  Bible.    Sydney  F.  Smith. 

Of  the  Monstrous  Reg^ent  of  Women.    H.  Walton. 

Two  Centuries  of  Converts.    Continued.   Herbert  Thurston. 

A  Wedding  and  a  Burial  in  India.    S.  H.  Dunn. 

Humor  of  the  Primary  SchooL    R.  Smyihe. 
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Music— Chicago.    June. 

Jean-Philippe  Ramean.    N.  Boyerson. 

The  First  Grand  Opera.    A.  C.  G.  Weld. 

The  Musical  Consciousness.— II.    H.  M.  Davies. 

The  Young  Russian  School.    A.  Pongin. 

How  to  Teach  the  Springing  Bow.    H.  £.  Knapp. 

National  Magazine.— Boston.    June. 

Antitoxin:  A  Modern  Triumph.    H.  B.  Boulden. 
Christ  and  His  Time.    Dallas  L.  Sharp. 
Shipping  Pacific  Coast  Halihut  East.    Edward  H.  Miller. 
A  Century  of  Harvard  College.    Edward  Everett  Hale. 
The  True  Story  of  Mary  and  Her  Little  Lamb.    E.  A.  War- 
ren. 
Some  Railroad  Engineering  In  California.    Mabel  C.  Craft. 
Is  the  French  Republic  a  jTUlure?    Lew  Vanderpoole. 

National  Review.— London.    Juno. 

War  Through  Peace  Spectacles.  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  George  Clarke. 

The  Downfall  of  Greece.    H.  W.  Wilson. 

A  Retrospect  of  the  Reign.    T.  E.  Kebbel. 

Newman  and  Ren  an.    William  Barry. 

Ireland  and  Bimotallism.    E.  F.  V.  Knox. 

London  as  a  Jubilee  City.    H.  Heathcote  Statham. 

New  Review.— London.    June. 

A  Secret  of  the  Reign.    P.  Anderson  Graham. 

Paul  Verlaine.    C.  F.  Keary. 

JjaiiS6ez-Fairt  in  Ireland.    Bernard  Holland. 

The  Foreigner  in  the  Farmyard.    Ernest  E.  Williams. 

Robert  Bums  and  the  Cult  of  Mary  Campbell. 

Britain^s  Priority  on  the  Middle  Niger.    Sir  George  Goldie. 

The  New  World.— Boston.    (Quarterly.)    June. 

Possibilities  of  Mysticism  in  Modern  Thought.    W.  W.  Fenn. 

A  Fragment  on  the  Ephesian  Gospel.    Edwin  A.  Abbott. 

Jesus  the  Ideal  Man.    James  M.  Whiton. 

The  Problem  of  Job.   Josiah  Royce. 

Thought  as  a  Remedial  Agent.    Edwin  F.  Havward. 

The  philosopher  of  Harmony  and  Fire.    Charles  F.  Parker. 

The  Theism  of  China.    F.  H.  James. 

Adaptation  in  Missionary  Method.    W.  J.  Mutch. 

Paul  of  the  Acts  and  Paul  of  the  Epistles.    Orello  Cone. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.   June. 

British  Monarchy  and  Modem  Democracy.    W.  S.  Lilley. 

India  Under  Queen  Victoria.    Alfred  Lyall. 

The  Forthcoming  Naval  Review.    H.  W.  Wilson. 

Lord  Nelson.    Lieut.-Col.  George  Sydenham  Clarke. 

The  New  Astronomy;  a  Personal  Retrospect.  William  Hug- 
gins. 

Roses  of  Jericho;  a  Day  in  Provincial  France.  Rowland  £. 
Prothero. 

The  Limits  of  French  Armament.    Lieut.-Col.  Adye. 

The  Significance  of  the  Siamese  Visit.    Percy  Cross  Standing. 

Woman's  Place  in  the  World  of  Letters.    Mrs.  J.  R.  Green. 

The  Island  of  Socotra.    J.  Theodore  Bent. 

Do  Foreign  Annexations  Injure  British  Trade?  Henry  Birch- 
enough. 

The  New  Irish  Policy.   Lord  Monteagle. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    June. 

How  the  House  Does  Business.    Thomas  B.  Roed. 

England's  Food  Supply  in  Time  of  War.    H.  Seton-Karr. 

Popular  Errors  in  Living.    C.  W.  Purdy. 

Literary  Treasure-Trove  on  the  Nile.    Rodolfo  Lanciani. 

Progress  of  the  United  States.—  II.    M.  G.  Mulhull. 

The  military  Value  of  the  Ship- Yard.    Lewis  Nixon. 

Our  Trade  Relations  with  Canada.    John  W.  Russell. 

The  Trust  and  the  Workin^an.    Lloyd  Bryce. 

The  Record  Reign.    Marquis  of  Lome. 

The  Queen's  Parliaments.— I.    H.  W.  Lucy. 

The  Disintegration  of  Political  Party.    Goldwin  Smith. 

The  Senate  and  the  Tariff  Bill.    Henry  L.  West. 

Another  Word  on  Prison  Labor.    George  Blair. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    Juno. 

The  Life  of  Pythagoras.    Moritz  Cantor. 

The  Department  of  Police  as  a  Means  of  Distributing  Char- 
ity.   A.F.Campbell. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Jews  Since  Their  Return  from  Baby- 
lon.   Bemhard  Bick. 

Immorality  of  the  Anti- Vivisection  Movement.    Paul  Carus. 

Outing.— New  York.   June. 

Wheeling  in  the  Mikado's  Land.    T.P.Terry. 

Bass  and  Bass  Fishine.    E.  W.  Sandys. 

Champion  Canoes  of  To^ay.    R.  B.  Burchard. 

The  Interoollegiate  Cyole  Championahips.    Dixie  Hines. 


Inter-University  Rowing  in  1897.    Chase  Mellen. 

Across  the  Alleghanies  Awheel.    J.  B.  Carrington. 

The  Advent  and  Status  of  Golf. 

Driving  Four-in-Hand.    A.  H.  Gk)dfrey. 

Sea-Fishing  off  San  Clemente. 

The  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Maine.    Capt;  C.  B.  Hair 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    June. 

Country  Roads  and  Inland  Waters. 

The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life.    Justin  McCarthy. 

How  to  Study  an  English  Cathedral.— I.    Helen  M.  North. 

Overland  Monthly. — San  Francisco.    June. 

The  Sketch  Club.    N.  L.  Murtha. 

Driving  and  Fishing  in  Yellowstone  Park.    Frank  B.  King. 

Forrest,  McCullougli,  and— Myself.    Alice  Kings tury-CooIey 

The  International  League  of  Press  Clubs. 

Altruria  in  California.    Morrison  I.  Swift. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— London.    June. 

Lyme,  Cheshire.    Lady  Nowton. 

KafRr  Music.    Nora  and  Wm.  C.  Scully. 

Golf.    T.W.  Legh. 

Napoleon's  Invasion  of  Russia;  the  Stoi-y  of  1812.   Continued, 

Hyde  Park  in  Days  Gone  By.    A.  W.  Jarvis. 

Photo-American.— New  York.    June. 

Waste  Saving  on  a  Small  Scale.    Harvey  Webber. 
Portraiture.    Walter  Sprange. 
Developing  the  Kodak  Film.    G.  E.  Davis. 
Stepping-Stones  toPhotoBrraphy.— V.  Edward  W.Newoombe. 
Subterranean  Photography.    G.  E.  Davis. 

Photo  Beacon.— Chicago.    May. 

Flash-Light  Portraiture.    F.  Dundas  Todd. 

An  Outing  in  the  Lake  McDonald  Region,  Rocky  Mountains 

Chassagne's  Color  Process  Described. 

The  Photographic  Times.- New  York.    June. 

Success  in  Making  Flash-Light  Photographs.    Leo  D.  Weil. 
The  Picture  Ribbons  Used  in  Chronopnotographv.    C.  F 

Jenkins. 
A  Brief  Account  of  the  Lick  Observatory.    E.  S.  Holden. 
Naturalistic  Photography.    P.  H.  Emerson. 
The  New  Photography.    John  Carbutt. 
Printing  Process  for  Micro-Photographs.    W.  H.  Walmsley 
How  to  Avoid  Failures  in  Manipmating  Dry  Plates.    F.  M 

Whipple. 
Photography  not  Limited  to  Imitation.    A.  Horsley. 
Cloud  ana  Wave  Studies. 

Review  of  Reviews.- New  York,    June. 

Sugar— The  American  Qu^tion  of  the  Day,  Herbert  Myrick 

An  Agricultural  Editor, 

The  Queen's  Empire— A  Retrospect  of  Sixty  Years.    W.  T 

Stead. 
M.  Brunetifere's  Visit  to  America. 

Defective  Eyesight  in  American  Children.    FrankAUport. 
Teachers'  Pensions— The  Story  of 

Elizabeth  A.  Allen. 


a  Women's  CamjMdgn 


The  Rosary  Magaxine.— New  York.    June. 

Spain,  Cuba  and  the  United  States.    Hermann  Schoenfeld. 

St.  Colomba.    Kichard  M.  Johnston. 

Columba,  or  Coluni-Kille.    Charles  McCready, 

The  Rosary  and  the  Holy  Eucharist.    J.  M.  L.  Monsabre. 

John  Cabot. 

The  Turk  in  Europe.    William  G.  Dix. 

The  Sanitarian.— New  "i'ork.    June. 

Quarantine  and  Port  Sanitation.    A.  N.  Bell. 
Aggressive  SaniUition—Ci leaning  the  Schools. 
Ventilation  of  School-Houses  and  Public  Buildings. 
School-House  Sanitation  in  Vermont. 
Food  Adulteration  and  Pure  Food  Law  in  Pennsylvania. 
Water  Supplies  of  Cities  in  Relation  to  Typhoid  Fevor.    J 
W.  Hill. 

Scots  Magazine.— Perth.    June. 

In  and  Around  Lucerne.    W.  Mason-Inglis. 

The  Philosophy  of  Clothes.    James  Martin. 

The  Ancient  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Ayr.  Kirkwooci 

Hewart. 
Robert  Fergusson,  Scottish  Poet.   A.  S.  Nelson, 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia.    June. 

StenojBpraphers*  Day  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposttioa 
Law  Reporting.    H.  W.  Thorne. 
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strand  Maguioe.— London.    May  15. 

Bzplodoiia.   Framley  Steelcroft. 

The  Weight  of  the  Earth.    J.  Holt  Schooling. 

Elephants  at  Work.    L.S.Lewis. 

Studenta*  Journal.— New  York.    June. 

Homer6.SpraKiie. 

Facsimile  or  William  A.  Woodworth's  Reporting:  Notes. 

Facsimile  of  Harvey  Edson  Rogers*  Reporting  Notes. 

Sunday  at  Home.— London.    June. 

The  Victorian  Years. 

Some  Recollections  of  the  Sixty  Years. 

The  Threshold  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    J.  Telford. 

Jerusalem  To-day.    Henrv  A.  Harper. 

The  Lord  Leycester  Hospital  in  Warwick.    Emma  Brewer. 

Sunday  Magazine.— London.     June. 

Sixty  Years  a  Queen.    Dean  H.  Spence. 

AugiLstin's  First  Outlook  in  England.    Dean  Freemantle. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles.    Lady  Battersea. 

Paul  at  Athens.    James  Wells. 

Technological  Quarterly.- Boston.    March. 

The  Snmmcr  School  of  Architecture.    Eleazer  B.  Homer. 

The  Viscosity  of  Mercury  Vapor.    A.  A.  Noyes.  • 

Sdeatiflc  Work  of  the  Boston  Party  on  the  Sixth  Peary  Ex- 
pedition. 

Analytical  Investigation  of  the  Hydrolysis  of  Starch  by 
Acids. 

Detennination  of  Reducing  Sugars  in  Terms  of  Cupric 
Acid. 

Micro-organisms  and  Sterilizing  Processes  in  Canning 

Temple   Bar. — London.    June. 
Oirlbood  of  Countess  Frangoise  Krasinska,  a  Polish  Princess. 


Story  of  the  New  Sonth  Wales  Contingent,  1885.   Gertrude 

Af  ackenzie 
Our  Men  of  Letters  and  Our  Empire.   William  Qreswell. 
A  Plea  for  the  Study  of  Sonnets.    Emily  G.  Kemp. 

United  Service  Magaxine. — London.    June. 

Lieut.  GrifBn  on  the  Volunteer  Force.    Capt.  J.  Barrett-Len- 

nard. 
The  Apotheosis  of  Hypocrisy.    Colonel  Turner. 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  on  Cavalry. 
Bad  Ammunition  at  Bisley. 

The  Infantry  Attack,  1893-1807.    Maj.  R.  L.  A.  Pennington. 
The  Italian  Volunteer  in  Greece.    Lily  Wolffsohn. 
With  a  Maxim  in  the  Niger-Soudan.    Capt.  W.  D.  Bird. 

Westminster  Review. — London.    June. 

History  as  Told  in  the  Cave  Deposits  of  the  Ardennes. 
The  Foreign  Policy  of  tho  Liberal  Party. 
The  Sunday  Bill  and  tho  Opening  of  Art  Exhibitions  on  Sun- 
days. 
The  Vaccination  Question. 
India  and  Her  Friends. 

Our  Food  Suoply  in  Time  of  War.    T.  A.  Le  Mesurier. 
Hamlet.    B.  N.  Oakeshott. 
Paciflo  Blockade.    N.  W.  Sibley. 
The  Political  Pessimist.    T.  W.  Roper. 
Labor  and  Politics.    Harold  Thomas. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magaxine.— Now  York.    June. 

Photographic  Industrial  Co-operation.    M.  II.  Bridle. 
Papers  for  Professional  Photographers.    John  A.  Tcnnant. 
Truth  About "  Devils  "  or  Pits  in  Photogravure  Plates. 
Securing  Correct  Color- Values  in  Landscape  Photography. 
Sunsets.    L.  V.  Kuppcr. 

Pictures  by  Photography.    C.  Ashlelgh  Snow. 
Intensification  by  Means  of  Ferrous  Oxalate. 
Development  of  Kinetograph  Films. 
Optical  Lanterns.    Jex  Bard  well. 


THE  GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Daheim. — Leipzig. 

May  1. 
The  Nansen  Expedition. 
Johannes  Brahms.    With  Portrait.    F.  Pfolil. 

May  8. 

Henry  Drummond.    With  Portrait.    O.  ZiJckler. 
Athens. 

•  May  15. 

T^e  War  in  Greece. 
Dr.  von  Stcphan.    A.  O.  Klaussmann. 

May  22. 

Robert  Barwald.    M.  Schmid. 
ZiUerthal.    P.  BeUardi. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.    May. 

France  and  the  Danube  Principalities  After  the  Paris  Con- 
gress, 185tt.    L.  Thouvenel. 

BallooQing.    Herr  Gross. 

Autobiographical :  Adelaide  Ristori  del  Grille. 

Prince  Bismarck  and  Scheele.    H.  von  Poschinger. 

The  Relation  of  Space  to  Art  on  the  Stage.  Concluded. 
J.  liOwinskv. 

Before  the  War  of  1877.    Concluded. 

Ancient  Monumenld  to  Kings.    F.  Buecheler. 

Eleonora  Duse,    Baroness  von  Zedlitz. 

The  Diwovery  of  the  Planet  Neptune.    A.  (ialk*. 


Deutscher  Hausschatx.— Regensburg.    Hef  t  ». 
Meteorites.    K.  Hafter. 

Annalcs  Maximi„  tho  First  Dally  Paper.    F.  Werr. 
Tho  Swallow,  the  Cuckoo,  and  tho  Stork:  Spring  Messen- 
gers. 
In  tne  City  of  London.    Dr.  A.  Heine. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    May. 

The  Greeks  of  To-<lay.    A.  Thumb. 

FrantjOis  Sabatier  and  Caroline  Sabatier-Unger.  O.  Hart- 
wig. 

The  Development  of  German  and  Dutch  Painting  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.    K.  Lamprecht. 

Molibre.    H.  Morf. 

Philemon  and  Baucis.    C.  Bulle. 

Johannes  Brahms.    C.  Krets. 

Hoinrich  von  Stcphan.    R.  Billig. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer. — Stuttgart. 

Heft  18. 

The  Navy.    H.  N.  von  Brawe. 

Rubinstein^s  Literary  Remains.    Continued. 

Heft  19. 

Making  Electric  Glow-Lamps.    F.  Bendt. 
PartenKirchcn,  etc.    M.  Haushofer. 
Marie  Wittich.    G.  Klitscher. 
Rubinstein.    Continued. 


THE    FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Revue  Encydopedique. — I*aris. 

May  1. 

Tbe  Cretan  Question.    J.  L.  Deloncle. 
The  French  on  the  Niger. 

May  8. 

T^e Salon  of  the  CMiamps-Elys^cs.    Ainan  Jean, 
"ie  Cretan  Question.    J.  L.  Deloncle. 

May  15. 
T^e  Romance-Poem;  the  New  Form  of  literary   A.rt.    H. 

B^rcnger. 
The  People  of  French  Indo-China.    Zaborowski. 

May  22. 

The  Salon  of  the  Champ-de-Mars.    G.  Jeuuniot. 
^reat  Britain  and  Ireland,  189&-06.    G.  B4guiu. 

May  29. 

XleoDora  Duse.    Henry  Depauze. 
i^enninism  and  Vitalism.    F.  Le  Dantec. 


Revue  Generale.— Brussels.    May. 

The  Armenian  Massacres.    Concluded.    V.  Brifaut. 
Marriage  in  China.    Od-Tsong-Lien. 
Journeys  in  Rhodesia.    Continued.    A.  Bordeaux. 
Budapest.    J.  (i.  Freson. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    May. 

The  Evolution  of  Domestic  Service.    Hudry-Menos. 
The  Renewal  of  the  Privilege  of  the  Bank  of  tYance. 
The  Ideal  of  Property.    Continued.    E.  Fournifcre. 
The  Industrial  and  Commercial  Situation  in  the  Far  Epst. 
P.  Louis. 

Revue  Scientifique. — Paris.  * 

May  1. 
Aerial  Navigation  and  the  Construction  of  Aerial  Machines. 
A  Journey  on  the  Banks  of  the  Zambesi.    E.  Foa. 

Mays. 
The  Perfume  Industry  in  France.   J.  Passy. 
Formation  of  Words.    A.  Timmermans. 
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May  15. 

The  Relativity  of  Human  Knowledge.    \V.  Crookes. 
The  Chemistry  of  Perf ames.    J.  Passy. 

May  22. 

R61e  of  Science  in  the  Progress  of  Modem  Society.    M. 

Berthclot. 
Heredity  and  Biology.    M.  Pierret. 

May  29. 

Alcoholism  from  a  Psychological  Standpoint.    Laborde. 

Revue  dcs  Revues. — Paris. 
May  1. 
The  Fight  for  Macedonia. 
Emotion  on  the  Stage.    A.  Binet. 

The  Reform  of  Orthography  in  France.    Prof.  A.  Renard. 
Odysseus  and  Edward  John  Trelawny. 
Great  Inventions  in  America. 

May  15. 

Women  and  Happiness.    Paola  Lombroso. 
Great  Fires  in  France.    J.  Grand  Cart^'rct. 
Confucius  and  Confucianism.    E.  H.  Parker. 
Great  Inventions  in  America.    Concluded. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire.— Paris.    May  10. 

Internationalism  and  Patriotism.    L.  Legrand. 

The   Prefecture   and   the  Administration   of  Justice.     L. 

Michoud. 
The  French  Army  in  1897. 

Workmen's  Assurance  in  Germany.    M.  Bellom. 
Reform  of  the  Law  Affecting  the  Labor  of  Women  and 

Children. 

Revue  de  Paris. — Paris. 

May  1. 

The  French  Navy  in  Case  of  War. 

Syntax  and  Style.    S.  Prudhommc. 

The  Separation  of  Church   and  State    (1794-1892).    F.   A. 

Lulard. 
With  the  Sakalavas.    Grosclaude. 
Macedonia.    D.  Gerard. 

May  15. 
Our  Eastern  Policy.    E.  Lavisse. 
The  George  Sand  De  Musset  Legend.    S.  Rocheblave. 
The  French  System  of  Taxation.    R.  Stourm. 
The  Sicilian  Insurrection.    H.  Mereu. 
Thebes.    A.  Chevrillon. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — Paris. 

May  1. 
The  Morea  Expedition  (1828-1^).    E.  Cavaignac. 
Rubens  and  the  Medicis  Gallery.    E.  Michel. 
Cuba,  Spain,  and  the  United  States.    C.  Benoist. 


The  Chinese  Woman  at  Home  and  Her  Place  in  Society.   M 

Courant. 
Leopardi  and  His  Friend  Ranieri.    G.  Valbert. 

May  15. 

The  Church  and  Modem  France.    Due  do  Broglie. 

The  Naval  Arst^nals.    A.  Roussin. 

The  Life  of  a  Savant  in  the  Sixteenth  Century ;  Frani'ol* 

Ditto.    J.  Bertrand. 
A  Small  Agricultural  Centre  in  Lower  Provence.    Comte  de 

Saporta. 

Revue  Blcuc.— Paris. 

Mayl. 

Modern  Ideas  of  Conscit-nce.    G.  S^ailles. 
Eugene  Fromentin.    Concluded.    R.  Bazin. 

May  8. 

Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena,  181«-1K20. 

Modem  Ideas  of  Conscience.    Concluded.    G.  S^illes. 

May  15. 

The  Salons  of  1897.    Paul  Flat. 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.    Continued. 

May  22. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  A.  Malet. 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  Continue<l. 
Jean  Labor.    H.  B6renger. 

May2P. 

Comte  de  Caylus.    Kugfene  MUntz. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris, 

May  1. 
Mistral.    A.  Albalat. 

The  Armenians,  the  Cretans,  and  Europe.    J.  PsicharL 
The  Victims  of  the  Sultan.    J.  Denais. 
Unpublished  Memoirs.    General  Chlapowski. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

May  15. 

A  Letter  from  Los  Palmas.    C.  SaintsaSns. 

A  Study  in  Melancholy.    C.  Mauclair. 

President  Carnot  at  Antwerp.    V,  Keymeulen. 

Love  and  Death.    L.  Proal. 

Out  of  Date  War-Ships.    Commandant  Chasseriaud. 

Letters  on  Foi:eign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

Bibliotheque  Universelle.— Paris.    May. 

Michel  Bakouiiino  from  His  Correspondence.    F.  Dumur. 
The  Presc*nt  Artillery  Crisis  in  France.    A.  Veuglaire. 
Protestantism  in  Italy.    P.  Monnier. 
Proposed  Government  Ownership  of  Swiss  Railways.    Ed 

Tallichet. 
The  Armenian  Theatre  at  Tiflis.    M.  Reader. 


OTHER   EUROPEAN   MAGAZINES. 


Civilta  Cattolica. — Rome. 

Mayl. 

The  Dispersion  of  Israel  in  the  Modem  World. 

The  End  of  the  World  According  to  the  Sacred  Books  of 

India. 
The  Frontier  of  Thessaly ;  Notes  from  a  Missionary's  Diary. 

May  15. 

Plutocracy  and  Pauperism. 

Rome  and  Canterbury ;  Notes  on  the  Anglican  Reply.— II. 

Archaeology. 

Kri  ngsj  aa.— Chrlstiania. 

April  *). 

Studies  and  Impressions  of  Oxford.— II.    Otto  Andersen. 
Co-operative  Housekeeping. 

May  15. 

The  Renaissance  of  Icelandic  Ijiterature.    Dr.  Carl  KUchler. 
Chinese  Etiquette. 


Nuova  Antologia.— Rome. 

Mayl. 

Islamism  and  a  Holy  War.    I.  Pizzi. 

Death  Duties  in  Italy.    G.  Ricca  Salerno. 

The  Moral  and  Artistic  Work  of  Fogazzaro.    Ugo  OJettL 

May  16. 

Dante  and  Gregory  VII.    F.  d'OWdio. 

The  Etliioiiia  of  To-day  and  Erythrea.    Dr.  TraversL 

The  Organization  of  the  Police  in  Italy.    G.  Along!. 

Tilskueren.— Copenhagen.    May. 

Statute  and  Constitution.    Christopher  Krabbe. 

The  Marriage  Solemnization  Question.    C.  N.  Starcke. 

Should  Denmark  be  Neutralized  ? 

Reminiscences  of  Johannes  Brahms.    Will.  Behrend. 

The  Belief  in  the  Nt?w  Curlsberg  Glyptography. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Unless  otherwise  specified  all  references  are  to  the  .Tune  numbers  of  periodicals. 

For  table  of  abbreviations  see  page  12S. 


A.frica  * 

White  Man's  Africa— ^^II.,  Poultney  Bigelow,  Harp. 

A  Day  in  a  Central  African  Village,  Herbert  Ward,  CasM. 
Agnosticism,  Goldwin  Smith  on,  J.  B.  Thomas,  HomR. 
Agriculture,  Italian,  Raflaelc  de  Cesare,  Chaut. 
Agriculture  During  the  Queen's  Reign,  W.  E.  Bear,  FR. 
Alcohol,  The  History  of— I.,  C.  E.  Pellew,  AI*S. 
Allen,  James  Lane,  A  Note  on,  James  MacArthur,  Bkman. 
Altruria  in  California,  M.  I.  Swift.  OM. 
Antitoxin :  A  Modem  Triumph,  H.  B.  Boulden,  NatM. 
Ardennes,  Cave  Deposits  of.  History  as  Told  in  the,  WR. 


Dean  Freemantle 


Assyrian  History,  A  Sketch  of,  G.  S.  Goodspced,  BW. 
Astronomy,  The  New,  William  Huggins,  NC. 
Athletic  Games  for  Women  and  Girls,  Dem. 
Athletics,  College,  Allwrt  Tyler,  Lipp. 
Augustln's  First  Outlook  in  England, 

SM. 

Baltimore  in  her  Centennial  Tear,  Charles  T.  Logan,  FrL. 
Bandits,  Corslcan,  Hamilton  ATd6,  FR. 
Banking:  See  contents  of  Bank. 
Basque  Proverbs,  G.  E.  Broade,  LH. 
Ben  Nevis  Observatory,  W.  T.  Kilgour,  EI. 
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In  the  Mikado's  Land,  T.  P.  Perry,  O. 
J  Alleghanies  Awheel,  J.  B.  Carrineton,  O. 
date  Cycle  Championships,  Dixie  Hines,  O. 
Midland  Region,  David  L.  Savage,  MidM. 
ul,  Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury,  F. 
lannes,  LH. 

le  Abroad,  Competition  with,  BTJ,  May. 
Ferdinand : 

5*8  Visit  to  America,  RR. 
;  and  his  Critical  Method,  I.  Babbitt,  AM. 
'*s  Pedagogical  Prescription,  D,  May  16. 
rt,  and  Scottish  Song,  Andrew  Lang,  EI. 
hu— the  Learned  Bla,cksniith,  Ellen  S  Barrett, 

k  Year  of,  Frank  H.  Sweet,  Lipp. 

•s  of,  MM.  . 

.R. 

in  Did  Cabot  Discover  North  America  ?  H.  Har- 

it  to.  FrL. 

eet  in,  Francis  E.  Clark,  G. 

rlunicipal  Conditions  in,  J.  D.  Phelan,  A. 

Oxforo.  and :  A  Comparison,  Arthur  Inkersley, 

r  Trade  Relations  with  Canada,  J.  W.  Russell, 

L,  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  CR. 
How  to  Study  an  Enj^iish  Cathedral— I.,  Out. 
rraignment  of  Organized,  GMa^. 
5  Police  as  a  Means  of  Distributmg,  OC. 
the  Other  Half,  W.  I.  Hull,  A. 
Foreahadowings  of  the— VU.,  G.  S.  Goodspeed, 

[is  Time,  D.  L.  Sharp,  NatM. 
rs.  An  Elder  Brother  to  the,  T.  M.  Prudden,  Harp. 
Colum-Kille,  C.  McReady,  R. 
St.,  and  his  Fourteenth  Centenary,  CW. 
louse  of.  Celebrities  of  the— I.,  T.  P.  O'Connor, 

storic,  John  F.  Hurst,  Chaut. 

ow  the  House  Does  Business,  T.  B.  Reed,  NAR. 

pie,  Peter  Mac  Queen,  Cos. 

fe  and  Work,  T.  W.  Hunt,  HomR. 

harles  Egbert,  W.  M.  Baskerville,  Chaut. 

e  Story  of  the,  J.  F.  McCurdy,  HomR. 

\  Vicissitudes,  Anna  V.  Young,  FrL. 

ing    Continental— III.,    Emilio    Pardo    Bazan, 

u  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  H.  Schoenfeld,  R. 

lal  and  Possible,  P.  Geddes,  CR. 

lerica,  D,  June  1. 

)ry  of  Papal  Politics,  G.  McDermot,  CW. 

md  Design,  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  CR. 

Public  Roads,  E.  A.  Whitman,  JAES,  April. 

Modem  French,  A.  FUon,  FR. 

3tain,  The  Case  of,  F. 

V,  Spain  and  Russia,  James  P.  Grund,  C. 

V'eightof  the,  J.  H.  Schooling,  Str,  May. 

See  also  contents  of  Ed;  EdK;  SRev. 

dncation  in  India,  CW. 

lucation,  Henry  Morton,  Cos. 

an  Instrument  of  Education,  APS. 

'er :  See  contents  of  CasM;  EngM. 

:  See  contents  of  EngM. 

yal  Standard  of,  CJ. 

mtemporary  American,  B.  W.  Wells,  F. 

he.  True,  J.  C.  Ridpath,  A. 

f  1900,  Importance  of  the,  EngM. 

ifective,  in  American  Children,  F.  Allport,  RR. 

tobert,  Scottish  Poet,  Scots. 

iine.  The,  S.  P.  Langley,  MrCl. 

Food  is  Used  in  tlie  Body,  W.  O.  Atwater,  CM. 

re  of  To-day,  George  E.  Walsh,  NEM. 

!  Limits  of  French  Armament,  Lieut.-Col.  Adye, 

r  and  the  Roman  Church,  Fred  J.  W.  Crowe,  C. 

[mperial,  G.  Ba<len-P()well,  FK. 

posal.  The  Question  of,  Rudolph  Hering,  EngM. 

kling  Tragedy,  Secret  History  of  the,  Cos. 

I  Their  Kaiser,  The,  CR. 

ival  and  Colonial  Policy  of,  H.  W.  Wilson,  FR. 

,  St.  Petersburg,  W.  H.  Ballon,  APS. 

Life,  The  Story  of,  Justin  McCarthy,  Out. 

den,  and  the  Siege  of  Poutiac,  Charles  Moore, 

>gh,  PMM. 

;  and  Status  of,  O. 

sing  on,  E.  Lyttleton,  Bad. 

*al  * 

rst  Great  Work  in  the  War,  Hamlin  Garland, 

e  In  the  West— XIX.,  Col.  J.  W.  Emerson,  MidM. 
ng  with  Grant,  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  CM. 

the  Eastern  Question,  B.  I.  Wheeler,  AM. 


The  Thessalian  War  of  1897,  C.  Williams,  FR. 

Greece  and  the  Cretans,  E.  A.  Fletcher,  Dem. 

The  Downfall  of  Greece,  H.  W.  Wilson,  NR. 

Homes  in  Greece,  George  Donaldson,  FrL. 

American  Excavation  m  Greece,  F. 
Gunnery :  Evolution  of  the  Modem  Heavy  Gun,  W.  L.  Ste- 

vens,  APS. 
Harcourt  and  Canning,  Black. 

Harvard  College,  A  Century  of,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  NatM. 
Historical  Material,  Preservation  of,  F.  J.  Turner,  D,  June  1. 
Holland,  Out-Door  Life  in,  C.  J.  Cornish,  CR. 
Housing  for  the  Poor,  Improved,  Ella  H.  Cooper,  GMag. 
Hyde  Park  in  Days  Gone  By,  A.  W.  Jarvis,  PMM. 
Hyderabad,  The  JNew  Era  in,  Joseph  Rock,  FR. 
India: 

India  under  Queen  Victoria^  Alfred  Lyall,  NC. 

A  Century  and  a  Half  of  British  Power  in  India,  CJ. 

India  and  her  Friends,  WR. 
Indians,  Home  Life  Among  the,  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  CM. 
Irish  Policy,  The  New,  Lord  Monteagle,  NC. 
Israel,  Important  Events  in,  Ira  M.  Price,  BW. 
Jerusalem  To-day,  Henry  A.  Harper,  SH. 
Jesus  the  Ideal  Man,  J.  M.  Whiton,  NW. 
Jews :  Historical  Sketch  Since  the  Return  from  Babylon,  OC. 
Jews  of  Modern  Times,  D.  W.  Marks,  Men. 
Job,  The  Problem  of,  Joslah  Royce,  N  W. 
Labor,  Another  Word  on  Prison,  George  Blair,  NAR. 
Labor  and  Politics,  Harold  Thomas,  WR. 
Laurier,  Wilfrid,  Canada^s  Premier,  B.  Willson,  EI. 
Law :  See  contents  of  GBag. 
Legislation,  Recent  State,  GMag. 
Libraries : 

The  Public  and  its  Library,  J.  C.  Dana,  APS. 

The  New  Library  of  Congress,  M.  Schuyler,  Scrib;  AMon. 
Lighthouse  Service,  Heroism  in  the,  Gustav  Kobb^,  CM. 
Lightning,  Globe,  M.  Hagenau,  APS. 
Literary  Treasure-Trove  on  the  Nile,  R.  Lanciani,  NAR. 
Literature  in  the  Victorian  Era,  H.  D.  Traill.  FR. 
Living,  Popular  Errors  in,  C.  w.  Purdy,  NAR. 
Locomotion  in  India,  Florence  F.  Forman,  FrL. 
London  as  Seen  by  C.  D.  Gibson— V.,  Scrib. 
London  as  a  Jubilee  City,  H.  Heathcote  Statham,  NR. 
Magna  Charta,  Text  of,  GMag. 
Marlborough  House,  Arthur  H.  Beavan,  Cos. 
Marlborough^s  Unconscious  Treason,  The  First  Duke  of. 

Black. 
Mary  and  her  Little  Lamb,  True  Story  of,  NatM. 
Matches,  The  Manufacture  of,  E.  Magitot,  Chaut. 
Meteorolo^cal  Progress  of  the  Century,  H.  S.  Williams,  Harp. 
Mirabeau  m  the  Revolution,  A.  M.  Wheeler,  Chaut. 
Missions :  See  contents  of  MisR:  MisH. 
Mohammedans  and  Mohamm^anism,  Persian,  R.  E.  Speer, 

MisR. 
Monarchy,  British,  and  Modem  Democracy,  W.  S.  Lilley, 

NC 
Moonshining  in  Georgia,  W.  M.  Brewer,  Cos. 
Muir  Glacier,  The  Silent  City  of  the,  D.  S.  Jordan,  APS. 
Municipal  Conditions  in  California^  J.  D.  Phelan,  A. 
Municipal  Problem  and  the  Greater  New  York,  The,  Albert 

Shaw,  AM. 
Museum,  The  Osaka  (Japan)  Commercial,  BTJ,  May. 
Music,  Kaffir,  PMM. 
Mysticism  in  Modern  Thought,  Possibilities  of,  W.  W.  Fenn, 

NW. 
Napoleon,  Mr.  Sloane's  Life  of,  AM. 
Napoleon's  Invasion  of  Russia,  PMM. 
Navy,  The  British : 

Her  Majesty's  Navy,  1837-1897,  A.  S.  Hurd,  Lud. 

Twenty-four  Millions  on  the  British  Navy,  A.  B.  Forwood, 
CR. 

The  Forthcoming  British  Naval  Review,  H.  W.  Wilson, 
NC 
Nelson',  Lord,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  S.  Clarke,  NC. 
Nelson,  Lord,  Pictures  from  the  Life  of,  Clark  Russell,  EI. 
New  Hampshire,  Sketch  of  Early,  Anna  Cross,  AMon. 
Newman  and  Renan,  William  Barry,  NR. 
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A  charming  story.    Just  Ready.    Price  $1.50. 

CITIZEN  BIRD :  A  Story  of  Bird  Life  for  Beginners. 

By  MABEL   OSGOOD   WRIGHT,  and  DR.    ELLIOTT   COUES, 

Author  of  ''  Birdcra/t,*'  ''Totumy  Anne,''  etc.  Author  of  "-^  Birds  of  North  America.*^ 

Fully  Illustrated  with  drawings  from  nature  by  I.ouis  A(;assiz  Fuertes. 

A  delightful  story  book  for  young  people  making  their  first  study  of  bird  life.     The  narrative  is  a  guide  to  all  the  chief  varieties 
of  American  birds,  and  gives  also  much  information  of  their  habits,  etc. 
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This  book  is  designed  to  treat  all  those  underlying  matters  of 
fruit-growing  which  are  common  to  most  or  all  of  the  various  fruits. 
It  will  be  a  unique  book,  which  will  bring  the  very  best  science 
of  the  day  to  jom  hands  with  the  very  best  practice. 


FOR  SUMMER  READING. 


Just  Ready. 
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By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  au- 
thor of  "Casa  Braccio,"  "Sara- 
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F.  MAR/ON  CRAIVFORD'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Andrew  Lang  writes  :  *'  F.  Marion  Crawford  is  the  '  most  versatile  and  various  *  of 
modern  novelists.  He  has  great  adaptability  and  subtleness  of  mind,  and  whether  dealing 
with  life  in  modem  Rome,  in  the  wilds  of  India^  or  in  the  fashionable  quarter  of  New 
York,  in  the  Black  Forest,  or  in  a  lonely  parish  of  rural  England,  he  is  equally  facile  and 
sure  of  his  ground  ;  a  master  of  the  narrative  style,  he  throws  a  subtle  charm  over  all  he 
touches." 


Bliss  Carman  in  The  Evening  Transcript  (Boston). 

*' There  are  two  chief  reasons  why  Mr.  Allen  seems  to  me  one  of  the  first  of 
•ur  novelists  to-day.  He  is  most  exquisitely  alive  to  the  fine  spirit  of  comedy. 
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Two  volumes  of  short  stories,  each  of  which  is  a  picture  of  the  distinctive  life  of  that  section  of  the  country  from  which  the  author 
writes.  Mrs.  Higginson's book  is  a  second  edition,  with  added  stories,  of  "The  Flower  that  Grew  in  the  Sand,"  of  which  the  Chicago 
Tribune  wrote  :  "She  has  shown  a  breadth  of  treatment  and  knowledge  of  the  everlasting  human  verities  that  equals  much  of  the  haX. 
work  of  France." 


Mrs.  StecPs  New  Novel. 

In  the  Tideway. 

By  F.  A.  Steel,  author  of  "On 
the  Face  of  the  Waters.''  Cloth, 

i6mo,  $1.25. 
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The  Tribune  (N.  Y.). 
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Ez'ening  Transcript. 
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Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.50. 
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wheel  yet   written." — Chicago    Tribune. 

"A  bicycling  idyl."  — The  Times, 
Sew  York. 


Recent  English  Fiction. 

The  Fall  of  a  Star. 

By  Sir  Wm.  Magnay,  Bart. 
Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.25. 

The  Qrey  Lady. 

By  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 
Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.50. 
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Marryat. — Snarleyyow. 

By  Captain  Marryat.  Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar. 
With  an  Introduction  by  David  Hannay.  i2mo, 
cloth,    uncut.      Price  $1.50. 


A^eiv    Volumes. 

Edgeworth. — The  Parent's  Assistant. 

By  Maria  Edgeworth.  Illustrated  by  Chris  Ham- 
mond. With  an  Introduction  by  Anne  Thackeray 
Ritchie.     Crown  8vo.     Price  $1.50. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


-,  „      ,  There  are  some  welcome  siens  that  busi- 

^m  Harvest  ,.   .  , ,  i         .    . i 

and  Its      ness  Conditions  throughout  the  country 
Reward.     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  mend.     It  cannot  be  said 

that  there  is  any  prospect  of  a  great  return  tide 
of  prosperity,  but  the  coming  year  promises  to  be 
1)etter  than    its   immediate    predecessors.     The 
American  farmer  is  getting  higher  prices,  and 
existing  crop  conditions  are  especially  favorable 
to  our  own  producers.     This  year's  wheat  crop 
^ill  have  been  larger  than  the  average   in  the 
I  nited  States,  while  much  smaller  than  the  aver- 
age of  several  preceding  years  in  the  countries 
Jbat  compete  with  us  in  supplying  the  European 
fnarket.     Thus  it  is  certain  that  our  good  crop 
^ill  bring  relatively  good  prices  ;  and  this  means 
^^tter  days  for  the  Western  farmers,  whose  rea- 
sonable prosperity  is  fundamental  to  the  business 
welfare  of  the  country  at  large.     India,  with  her 
^at  famine  still  raging,   will  have  no  wheat  to 
fiend  to  Europe  this  year.     It  is  said  that  the 
Australian  crop  will  barely  suffice  for  home  con- 
sumption.     The   Argentine  export    has    almost 
reached  the  vanishing  point,  while  that  of  South- 
ern Russia  and  the  Danubian  States  is  also,  this 
vear,  a  small  factor.     The  prospect,  therefore,  is 
for  a  very  large  European  demand  upon  the  crop 
of  the  United  States. 

Precise   agricultural   statistics    may  be 
Statistics     Possible  in  the  next  century,  but  they 
have  not  been  obtained  hitherto.     The 
Tnited  States  Government's  estimate  of  this  year's 
American  wheat  crop   is    450,000,000    bushels. 
But   some    private   expert  estimates    go   almost 
as  high  as  600,000,000.      Bradstreefs  considers 
550,000,000  a  reasonable  forecast.      Full  allow- 
ance having  been  made  for  the  home  demand,  it 
is  estimated  that  we  shall  have  about  160,000,000 
bushels    available   for    export.      For    the    year 
ending  June  30  we  exported  140,000,000   bush- 
els.    The  shortage  in  the  European  crop  is  esti- 
mated by  such  continental  authorities  as  Beer- 
bohm  to  be  more  than   100,000.000  bushels,  as 


compared  with  last  year.  The  demand  for  the 
American  surplus,  therefore,  is  certain  to  be  very 
firm,  with  the  result  of  better  prices  than  farmers 
have  been  accustomed  to  obtain  for  a  number  of 
years.  An  interesting  development  of  our  wheat 
trade  is  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  that  comes 
from  China  and  Japan,  this  being  fostered  in  part 
by  the  changing  customs  of  the  Orient  and  the 
gradual  improvement  in  standards  of  living,  and 
in  great  measure  also  by  the  marked  progress  of 
steamship  navigation  across  the  Pacific,  which 
has  reduced  freight  charges  and  has  made  wheat 
an  available  return  cargo  for  the  great  steamships 
that  bring  Oriental  wares  to  Puget  Sound,  Port- 
land, and  San  Francisco. 

-    ..^.       The  farmers  of  the  Western  States  have 

Condition     ,     j  ,        j  .  . 

of  the  naa  so  nard  an  experience  in  recent 
Farmers.  yg^j.g  ^Yi2tX,  they  have  been  driven  to  the 
utmost  economy.  Their  ambition  is  not  so  great 
as  it  was  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  better  times 
will  scarcely  tempt  them  to  the  freedom  of  ex- 
penditure and  generous  style  of  living  that  was 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  West  in  the  *■  '■  boom  " 
period.  They  will  be  disposed  to  make  use  of  re- 
turning prosperity  for  the  reduction  of  their  in- 
debtedness. Indeed,  the  past  year  has  witnessed 
a  very  steady  reduction  of  farm  mortgages.  It 
was  reported  from  Omaha  on  July  15  that  a  care- 
ful estimate  showed  about  twenty -eight  millions 
of  dollars  of  farm  indebtedness  paid  off  in  the  one 
State  of  Nebraska  during  the  preceding  six 
months.  Reports  from  Kansas  also  show  that 
the  better  crops  and  better  prices  of  the  past  sea- 
son or  two  have  begun  to  tell  most  satisfactorily 
upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  farmers.  In 
the  best  parts  of  these  two  States,  as  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois,  agriculture  is  upon  a  thoroughly  solid 
and  assured  basis.  Farmers  are  learning  that 
they  must  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions, 
and  that  whereas  in  the  period  of  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  Western  wheat  lands  farming 
was   as   speculative   an    affair    as    placer    gold- 
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mining,  it  has  now  come  to  be  a  biisiness  that 
can  only  he  made  profitable  by  great  attention  to 
details,  by  diversity  of  crops,  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  improved  methods.  Science  holds  the 
key  to  the  future  of  American  farming,  and  sci- 
ence just  now  ia  most  ably  personified  in  Mr. 
"Wilson,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Mr.  Mc' 
Kinley"8  administration.  It  is  without  any  hesi- 
tation that  we  express  the  opinion  that  the  best 
work  of  the  United  States  Government  is  going 
on  at  the  present  time  under  Mr.  Wilson's  di- 
rection in  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Agricultural 
Department.  That  Department  is  promoting  the 
most  interesting  experiments  in  the  improvement 
of  roads;  it  is  finding  new  outlets  at  improved 
prices  for  American  dairy  products;  it  is  lending 
every  possible  aid  to  tlie  promotion  and  oiiltuie 
of  sugar  beets;  it  is  working  for  the  cause  of  for- 
est preservation  an<l  modem  fon'slry  methods, 
and  it  is  doing  a  hundred  other  things  for  the 
welfare  of  the  farming  community. 

The  most  recent  tcndi-iicies  in  our 
""rrarJe,''"   c'^"'niercial  and  economic  life  an;  well 

exhibited  in  the  rejwrt  issued  by  the 
Treasury  De|iartment  of  July  10,  on  the  imports 
and  e.\porE9  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  with  the  last  day  of  June.  (Jur 
export  trade  was  tlie  largest  in  the  histoi'v  of  the 
country,  exceeding  |il, 1150.000,000,  that  of  tlie 
preceding  year  being  about  *.SHO,,000,000.  The 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  for  this  past  year. 
that  is  to  say  the  excess  of  t^xports  over  im|.M)ris. 
is  about  *L;.S8,o00.O0n,  and  is  considerably  the 
greatest  in  our  history.  Hut  for  the  enormous 
anticipatory  importations  of  the  past  four  months, 
which  were  made  to  avoid  the  new  tariff,  we 
shouliJ  have  had  a  balance  of  trade  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  about  $400,000,000.      An  anaiysisof  our 


trade  shows  bow  unusually  great  was  the  Euro- 
pean demand  for  our  breadstuff s,  provisions, 
cotton  fiber,  and  other  materials.  It  also  shows 
a  larger  and  more  rapid  development  of  the 
foreign  demand  for  our  manufactured  goods  than 
at  any  other  time  in  our  history.  Our  exports 
of  machinery  were  very  large,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe,  as  an  illustration  of  the  tendencies 
in  the  manufacturing  world,  that  we  sent  abroad 
last  year  nearly  $5,000,000  worth  of  bicycles, 
about    half   of   them  going   to  England. 

Hmne  vi  ^*  '^  ''™^'  ^'^  course,  that  the  consuming 
FortigB  power  of  the  American  people  has 
,  '  been  decidedly  curtailed  in  the  past 
year  or  two,  so  that  our  manufacturers  have 
been  compelled  to  look  to  foreign  markets 
as  a  place  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  wares,  re- 
gardless of  the  question  of  profits.  Most  man- 
ufacturers would  greatly  prefer  a  prosperous 
home  demand  to  the  uncertainties  and  difljculties 
involved  in  searching  for  markets  in  foreign 
lands.  The  comparative  diminution  of  our  pur- 
chases abroad,  resulting  in  an  abnormally  large 
balance  of  trade,  lias  also  been  due  in  some  part 
to  the  fact  that  Americans  have  felt  themselves 
■  poor,  and  have  gone  without  costly  luxuries  that 
in  good  times  this  country  is  accustomed  to 
import  freely.  Of  course  the  thing  most  to  lie 
desired  is  such  an  improvement  in  home  con- 
ditions as  will  provide  steady  employment  for 
our  workers  at  reasonable  wages,  and  thus  bring 
up  the  consuming  power  of  our  country  to  its 
normal  point.  Foreign  tiade  is  all  very  well, 
but  it  is  as  yet  an  incidental  affair  for  tlie  people 
of  the  United  States.  It  will  become  vastly 
more  important  when  we  have  cut  the  waterway 
across  Nicaragua  and  developed  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  the  new 
^ilrfi^  '^'"''^  "'■^"  ^"'^■''  "P""  '''**  business  of  the 

country.  Its  jiossihle  influence  will  of 
course  be  exerted  in  a  variety  of  dii-ections. 
Thus,  if  the  new  tariff  were  productive  of  an 
ample  public  revenue,  I  he  mere  fact  of  our  hav- 
ing escHiMHl  from  the  intolerable  deficits  of  the 
T\'ilson-Uonnan  tariff  would  make  for  a  period 
of  biisitu'ss  aciivitv.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
protectionist  <-liaractci;  of  the  measure  might  have 
tlie  fllcct  of  improving  the  general  business  con- 
dition by  espei-iidly  stimulating  certain  great  in- 
dustries. Till'  most  important  effect,  however, 
of  the  new  tarifi  legislation  may  well  be  pro- 
duced by  the  mere  fact  that  for  the  time  being  we 
have  escaped  from  uncertainty  and  know  exactly 
where  we  stand.  The  assurance  of  even  four  years 
of  freedom  from  tariff  changes,  quite  regardlees 
of  the  nature  of  the  measure  itself,  is  enough  to 
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give  a  great  impetus  to  business.  The  tariff  bill 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  7,  with  38  Senators 
voting  for  it  and  28  against  it.  Sixteen  Senators 
were  paired  and  absent,  while  seven  others  wlio 
were  present  dec hned  to  vote.  The  38  favorable 
votes  included  that  of  one  Democrat  Senator 
McEnery,  of  Louisiana,  who  naturall>  favors  the 
high  duty  on  sugar.  Two  members  of  the  ^il 
ver  party,  Senator  Jones,  of  Xe\  ada  and  Sen 
atur  Mantle,  of  Montana,  voted  for  the  bill  pnn 
ci pally  because  it  embodied  their  views  en  wool 
and  hides.  The  bill  as  reshaped  and  alopted  by 
the  Senate  was  at  once  sent  to  the  House  and 
found  its  way  promptly  into  the  hands  of  a  con 
ference  committee  composed  of  eight  memberb 
from  each  branch  of  Congress.  \\  ork  proceeded 
rapidly  in  the  conference  committee  until  prac 
tically  everything  was  disposed  of  except  the 
question  of  sugar.  The  essential  point  of  dif 
ference  on  that  question  had  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  differential  duty  to  be  levied  upon 
the  reiined  article  for  the  benefit  of  the  refining 
industry  in  the  United  States,  or,  to  speak  plain- 
ly, for  the  benefit  of  the  Sugar  Trust  The 
amount  of  this  differential  as  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill  was  considerably  higher  than  the  other 
house  was  willing  to  allow.  At  length  on  Sat- 
urday, July  17,  it  was  announced  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  yielded  most  of  its  ground  and  an  agree- 
ment had  been  reached.  The  House  adopted  the 
conference  report  at  midnight  Monday,  the  1 9th. 
It  was  understood  that  the  Senate  would  concur 
without  much  delay  and  that  President  McKinley 
would  sign  the  bill  at  once.  The  general  char- 
rcter  of  the  new  tariff  is  summed  up  for  our 
readers  in  a  special  article  published  elsewhere 
on  this  number,  from  the  very  competent  pen 
of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce^ 
who  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  discuss  and 
clarify  this  intricate  subject. 

The  Tariff  "^^^  unlovely  side  of  tariff-making  at  ' 
antf  /Is  Washington  is  so  much  dwelt  upon  that 
Maktrt.  (ijgfg  jg  always  a  little  danger  that  the 
country  may  fail  to  accord  to  certain  able,  honest, 
and  e.fperienced  men  the  credit  that  is  their  due. 
k  would  seem  to  us  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  is  entitled  to 
recognition  for  the  splendid  qualities  of  firmness 
he  has  shown  during  the  recent  special  session, 
and  for  a  leadership  which,  though  at  times  a  httle 
masterful  and  arbitrary,  has  had  the  deliberate 
sanction  of  a  very  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  House.  Mr.  Reed  has  been  well  sustained 
by  upright  and  experienced  men  like  Mr.  Diiig- 
ley,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee: but  Mr.  Reed  personally,  perhaps  more 


than  any  one  else,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  that 
belongs,  to  the  victory  achieved  by  the  House 
over  the  Senate  in  the  matter  of  the  tariff  on 
sugar.  In  the  Senate,  the  serene  and  conciliatory 
spirit  of  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Allison,  of  Iowa,  to- 
gether with  his  mastery  of  the  general  principles 
as  well  as  the  details  of  tariff  and  revenue  legis- 
lation must  be  trcditti  to  a  great  extent  with 
the  succcw  achieved  in  steeringa  Republican  tar- 
iff measure  through  a  Iwdy  f  f  men  so  peculiarly 
aligned  as  the  Lnited  States  benate.  Until  this 
country  Itcomts  emancipated  from  the  tariff- 
making  methods  that  have  prei ailed  hitherto,  no 
great  nat  onal  measure  for  customs  taxes  can  be 
anvthing  else  e\cept  a  scries  of  compromises. 
The  DLinocrats  in  making  the  Wilson-Gorman 
tariff  si  owed  that  both  parties  were  subject  to 
the  same  sort  of  presauic  an  i  that  the  time  had 
not  come  in  this  country  for  broad,  logical,  and 
disinterested  tariff-making.  One  of  the  worst 
mistakes  the  country  had  made  in  many  years 
was  the  permission  it  gave  to  the  Democratic 
party  to  tear  up  the  McKinley  tariff  and  substi- 
tute for  it  a  haphazard  measure  which,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  could  not  be  o.tpccted  to  re- 
main in  force  for  more  than  from  two  to  four 
years.  We  need  tariff  stability  until  we  have 
reached  that  stage  in  our  political  and  commer- 
cial development  where  we  may  hope  for  real 
tariff  reform.  The  next  revision  of  the  tariff 
should  be  scientific  rather  than  partisan.  It  can 
wait  for  several  years. 


(From  Ihe  New  York  H' 
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Aa  was  t>w?  casp  four  ypars  flj<o,   tlie 
tpJtaiatloH      "^"^1^  period  of  tariff  considerfltion 

tl  s  year  was  charac  pr  zed  by  fever 
ish  spec  lat  n  n  tl  e  a  o  k  of  the  '-'  gar  Tr  st 
This  sp  an  reacl  d  ta  1  gh  t  p  tch  upon 
tile  complet  n  of  the  s  gar  s  1  e  1  le  by  the  con 
fi'tence  comu  ttee  \!t  o  f,h  tl  e  Su^ar  Trust 
had  deman  11  a  it  ucl  lari;?r  1  fferent  al  than 
was  aet  ally  gran  e  1  the  Yf  It  was  fa  rable 
i-iiougli  to  b  nu  ato  1  n  a  IvPt  a  i  en  1  =iugar 
Block  to  tl  h  1^1  st  h>t  re  p  r  rea<  lib  e 
(lie  trust  was  forn  ed  1 1  e  ac  oTi  pa  yi  g  draw 
ing,  made  by  a  /  nnl  ar  st  represents  tie 
wone  in  what  a  kn  wn  as  the  sugar  p  t  o 
the  great  Ho  r  of  the  New  ^  ork  St  ck  E\cl  anjje 
in  Wall  s  re  t  o  Monlaj  the  19  h  Va  s  He 
lal  of  tl  e  2  th 

The  floor  of   I  e  Stock  Exchange  becarae  for  the  n  nee 
a''bull'riDg     ugrmnia     j  and  hega     res,cra    ded 
as  never  bufore  in  years,   ooked  on  bren  hlBSx,  speech 
less.   wlde-«)ed   In  an  azen  ent  a    a  scene  nh  ch  the 
ancient  Romans  wo  Ud  have  cheered  w  t  out  compre- 
hending.   Aronnd  the  post  wh   h  marks  the  center  o( 
the  "sugar  |1t.     on  t  e  great  floo    of    he  exchange 
two  hundre<l   n  en   bowlei  a  d  da  ced 
toiight,   gU9     ula  e  1  a  d  abrl  ked    u  a 
fop   profit      Coa  i,     o   ars 
and  Bhirta  were  t<  m    n  the 
msh   to   git   tion  e   of   the 
tntlliDna   that   were   fl)  ng 
in   the  a  r   or  in     1  e   des- 
perate    8  rugglo     to    keep 


some  hnnrdcd  thouMnds 
out  of  the  clutch  of  the 
predatory  buceaneers  of 
the  Sugar  Trust. 

\t  the  close  of  the 
tra  1  ng  on  Saturday  the 
s  gar  slock  had  Et«od 
at  133  and  a  fraction. 
Vtthisdnsc  on  Monday 
af  ernoon  it  stood  at 
Bomelbing  more  than 
144  Tiie  buying  and 
eel  ng  had  been  enor- 
mous in  volume,  and 
tl  e  advance  of  a  single 
day  repi-esented  a  vaiua 
■  n  t7,000,. 
the  capitalization 
of  1  e  American  Sugar 
R  fining  Company 
lieng  #76,00(1,000. 
Ih    extra  profits  of  tlia 

mf  nations  will  re-ach 

o  ght  to  have  been  put 
n  o  the  Treasury  by  a 
J  al  internal  revenue 
ta  as  urged  by  Sec- 
retary Gage. 
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inUr-    ^y  ^*y  ^^  digression,  let  us  remark  that 
Omnic  the     question     of    inter- oceanic    transit, 
'*"'*''•  though  it  has  seemed  in  abeyance,  is  by 
DO  means  dead.     It  has  within  the  past  month 
fjeen  a   topic  of  careful  Cabinet   discussion    at 
Washington.     It  was  reported  on  July  17  that 
the  new  Nicaragua  canal  commission,  which  it  is 
desired  to  set   at  work  without   delay,  will  be 
headed  by  Rear- Admiral  Walker,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Captain  Carter,  of  the  United  States 
Engineering   Corps,    and    Professor    Ilaupt,    of 
Pennsylvania,  would  be  the  other  two  members. 
The  work  of  such  men  would  command  public 
confidence.      There   have    come    from    Europe 
within  the  past  month  somewhat  sensational  re- 
ports to  the  effect  that  England  and  Germany 
were  to  join  with  France  in  completing  and  con- 
trolling the  Panama  Canal,  in  order  to  circum- 
vent our  American  plans  on  the  Nicaragua  route. 
Such  a  combination  is  improbable  on  its  very 
face.     Nevertheless,  if  an  American  canal  across 
•  Nicaragua  is  desirable  and  is  ever  to  be  built, 
there  ought  to  be  no  farther  delay  about  it.    The 
report  by  this  new  commission  upon  the  engi- 
neering feasibility  and  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
Nicaragua  route  should  be  made  the  basis  for  a 
final  decision,  either  pro  or  con.     If  the  canal  is 
to  be  built  at  all,  however,  it  should  be  built  by 
the  United  States  Government,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  army  engineers,  upon  a  strip  of  land  duly 
acquired  by  the  United  States  Government,  so 
that  the  canal  should  be  literally  and  in  the  full- 
est sense  a  waterway  crossing  our  own  territory. 
If  we  are  to  enter  at  all  upon  the  policy  of  terri- 
torial annexation  there  should  be  some  breadth, 
foresight,  and  consistency  in  that  policy.     Con- 
gress    would   not  be  justified  in  appropriating 
money  for  the  construction  of  an  inter-oceanic 
canal  except  upon  American  soil. 

The  acquisition  by  our  Government  of 
^SJJJJ!?"    a  strip  across  Central  America  would 

roilelea.  * 

SO  make  for  the  stability  and  com- 
mercial progress  of  all  that  region  that  no 
serious  difficulty  should  be  encountered  in  the 
negotiations.  It  could  be  made  advantageous 
to  Nicaragua  from  every  point  of  view.  We 
have  reached  a  period  in  our  history  where  we 
must  either  accept  the  policy  of  keeping  within 
ourselves  and  rejecting  all  suggestions  of  ter- 
ritorial expansion  and  of  larger  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  planet,  or  else,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  fao«  courageously  a  new  policy, 
count  the  cost,  and  proceed  along  deliberately 
chosen  rather  than  accidental  lines.  The  policy 
of  annexing  the  Sandwich  Islands,  from  our  own 
political  and  commercial  point  of  view,  is  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  the  policy  that  would  also  con- 


struct and  own  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  that 
would  obtain  advantageous  ports  and  coaling 
stations  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Republican 
party  is  pretty  definitely  committed  to  all  the 
features  of  such  a  policy  of  expansion,  while  the 
Democrats  also,  except  for  the  element  that  ad- 
hered closely  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  views,  are  quite 
as  strongly  committed  to  these  ideas  as  any  part 
of  the  Republican  body.  The  Trans- Mississippi 
Congress,  under  Mr.  Bryan's  presidency,  meeting 
at  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  middle  of  July,  un- 
doubtedly expressed  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
of  all  parties  and  factions  in  the  South  and  West, 
by  adopting  resolutions  favoring  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii,  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua^ 
Canal,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents. 

^  .  ,  There  is  nothing  decisive  to  report  in 
Altering  the  Cuban  situation,  although  every - 
^**^'  thing  would  seem  to  indicate  the  in- 
creasing strength  and  confidence  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  Spanish 
people  to  the  fact  that  their  money  and  the  lives 
of  their  sons  have  been  vainly  and  wickedly  sac- 
rificed. The  plain  people  of  Spain  have  become 
so  utterly  tired  of  >var  that  the  sober  second 
thought  begins  to  appeal  to  them,  and  they  are 
venturing  to  ask  why,  after  all,  it  is  so  indis- 
pensable that  Cuba  should  remain  under  the 
political  control  of  Spain.  There  is  open  protest 
against  the  plan  of  sending  another  army  corps 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  would  seem  to  be  felt  in 
Spain  that  efforts  had  better  be  concentrated 
upon  suppressing  the  revolt  in  the  Philippines, 
which  may  yet  be  pacified,  rather  than  lose  all 
the  colonies  in  the  struggle  to  keep  all.  There 
have  been  some  sensational  arrests  in  Havana  on 
the  ground  of  furnishing  aid  to  the  insurgents, 
many  leading  men  of  supposed  strong  Spanish 
proclivities  being  among  those  arrested  and  re- 
leased on  bail. 

idc  b     ^^  ^^  suggested  by  some  careful  stu- 

be  Joined     dents  of  the  situation  that  the  best  future 

to  Mexico  ?    £^j,  Cuba  would  lie  in  annexation  to  Mex  - 

ico,  under  arrangements  promoted  by  the  United 
States,  with  due  provision  for  the  grant  to  this 
country  of  a  satisfactory  naval  station.  The  Cubans 
and  Mexicans  are  alike  in  their  Spanish  traditions, 
their  language,  their  religion,  and  much  else  in 
their  civilization.  Cuba,  as  a  self-governing 
State  like  Chihuahua,  might  find  it  advantageous 
to  attach  herself  to  the  Mexican  federation,  just 
as  Texas  found  it  advantageous  to  abandon  her 
position  as  an  independent  State  and  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  American  Union.  Commercial 
questions,    as    between    Mexico-Cuba    and    the 


*         -0 
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United  States,  would  then  be  arranged  either  on 
the  basis  of  a  complete  commercial  union  or  Zoll- 
verein,  or  else  by  a  very  liberal  reciprocity  treaty. 
The  Central  American  States  in  such  a  case 
should  be  encouraged  to  imitate  Cuba,  and  seek 
admission  to  the  Mexican  confederation.  These 
are  days  of  large  rather  than  small  federal  ag- 
gregations, and  Central  America  is  not  well 
adapted  for  the  maintenance  of  an  independent 
federal  republic.  Mexico  has  long  ago  for- 
given us  for  the  acquisition  of  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia. Intelligent  Mexicans  perceive  that  those 
regions  were  inevitably  destined  to  become  Eng- 
lish-speaking, and  that  Mexico  could  never  have 
held  them.  P'urthermore,  all  old  grudges  against 
the  United  States  were  wiped  out  by  the  action 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  rescuing 
Mexico  at  the  end  of  our  civil  war  from  the  Euro- 
pean combination  that  had  foisted  the  empire  of 
Maximilian  upon  an  American  republic. 

If  now,  with  Mexico's  good- will  and 
Worth  approval,  we  should  acquire  the  need- 
Considering.  ^^^j  territory  and  build  the  Nic- 
aragua Canal,  also  acquiring  a  naval  station  or 
two  in  the  West  Indies,  while  promoting  the  ex- 
pansion of  Mexico  by  helping  to  bring  about  the 
extension  of  the  Mexican  flag  to  Cuba  and  Cen- 
tral America,  with  the  farther  plan  of  close  com- 
mercial union  and  a  tacit  alliance  for  defensive 
purposes  between  the  two  republics,  we  should 
certainly  have  entered  upon  a  policy  that  would 
promise  much  for  peace  and  progress.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Central  American  States  of  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Guatemala  have  at  length  all  affixed  their  signa- 
tures to  the  compact  which  will  make  them  one 
nation  as  respects  their  foreign  relations,  while 
retaining  their  separate  sovereignties  in  domestic 
affairs.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  have  much  faith  in 
the  permanence  of  any  of  these  Central  American 
compacts,  which  have  been  so  often  formed  in 
the  past  only  to  be  promptly  upset  by  revolution. 
The  best  guarantee  for  a  stable  condition  of 
things  in  ('entral  America  would  be  an  amalga- 
mation with  Mexico. 

^,  „^  It  is  now  understood  that  there  will 

The  Sherman      .  „  .    ^ » r      i  • 

Letter  on  the  be  a  coulereuce  at  Washmgton  next 
Seal  Question,  p^^^  ^^,^  ^j^^  subject  of  the  better  pro- 
tection of  the  fur  seals,  in  which  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  will  participate.  This  information 
was  pu Wished  on  July  15.  Great  Britain  had 
peremptorily  refused  to  reopen  the  discussion  of 
the  rules  for  the  regulation  of  seal -catching,  and 
Secretary  Sherman  liad  felt  himself  justified  in 
sendmg  an  exceedmgly  outspoken    criticism  of 


England's   conduct   te  Ambassador  Hay, 
transmitted  by  him  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
perhaps  unfortunate   that  this   dispatch 
have  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers, 
a  most  rasping  and  disagreeable  letter,  anc 
not  strange  that  the  English  press  shoul 
taken  great  umbrage.     The  London  edit 
usual,  attempted  to  explain  it  on  every  p 
ground  except  the  correct  one.     It  nevei 
to  occur  to  a  London  editor  that  when  the 
States  Government  sends  a  letter  of  thi 
the  proper  interpretation  is  the  literal  one 
Sherman's  letter  was  not  sent  for  the  pur 
* '  twisting  the  lion's  tail  "  or  of  making  smy 
cal  or  party  capital.      It  was  sent  as  a  thor 
justified  protest  against  England's  censural 
duct  in  the  particular  case  which  the  letter  \ 
cussing.     It  had  solely  to  do  with  the  seal  q 
and  England's  shortcomings  in  that  one  i 

Uncle     If  Uncle  Sam's  communications  t 

^Rude  -^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  times  impolite,  the  : 
Manner,  merely  due  to  the  long  experience 
has  shown  that  John  Bull,  like  the  sultan 
something  ruder  than  a  polite  note.  Mr.  ( 
plain  language  caused  Lord  Salisbury  to  : 
his  attitude  on  the  question  of  Venezuela 
Sherman's  plain  language,  in  like  manner,  h 
bled  the  British  Government  quite  suddenly 
ceive  the  entire  reasonableness  of  a  confen 
the  question  of  the  seals.  John  Bull  d< 
really  resent  these  American  communicatic 
nothing  so  surely  makes  for  peace  as  full, 
and  open  discussion.  It  may  indeed  bt 
diplomatic,"  to  tell  the  truth;  but  it  is  altc 
convenient  for  one  government  to  know  < 
what  another  government  means  and  wis] 
specting  any  matter  that  is  in  controversy, 
not  often  that  our  Government  means  or 
anything  that  is  improper  or  disadvantage 
any  other  country.  John  Bull  had  an  em 
amount  of  outside  business  to  absorb  hi 
Brother  Jonathan  sometimes  finds  it  ne 
to  shout  rudely  in  the  old  gentleman's  ear 
der  to  get  his  attention. 

_,     The  Senate's  Committee  on  I 

Japan  ana       i,    i      •  ,  t^^ 

the  Hawaiian    Keiatioiis    agreed   readily  eno 
Question.      j^^^]^q  a  favorable    report    up 

Hawaiian  annexation  treaty.  It  was  not  e^ 
that  the  Senate  would  act  upon  the  mattei 
remaining  days  of  the  special  session,  but 
obvious  that  the  treaty  would  gain  sometl 
having  passed  through  the  stage  of  consid 
in  committee.  It  will  be  taken  up  in  ear: 
the  Senate  in  December,  with  every  a] 
prospect  of  ratification.  The  Japanese  G 
ment  has  entered  into  a  serious  diplomatic 
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mn  with  Secretary  Shemiaa  uf  Japan's  alleged 
rivaty  rights  in  Hawaii.  The  attitude  of  Japan 
is  most  unexpected  and  extraordinary.  Of  all 
nations  in  the  world,  Japan  is  the  one  that  can 
lesst  afford  to  take  the  position  that  a  foreign 
[reaty  places  limitations  upon  national  sover- 
eignty. In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  there  is 
nu  such  thing  as  a  perpetually  binding  treaty. 
Tlie  exercise  of  the  treaty- making  power  implies 
national  sovereignty,  and  national  sovereignty 
itnpiies  the  riRht  under  certain  circumstances  to 
abrogate  treaties.  Japan  herself  has  been  most 
hiimiliatingly  subjected  to  the  unjust  claims  made 
liy  llie  Western  powers  that  their  treaty  rights 
give  them  an  unending  authority  to  maintain 
EP[wrate  courts  on  Japanese  soil,  and  to  throw 
their  goods  upon  the  Japanese  market  at  the  low 
rales  of  duty  specified  in  the  old  commercial 
treaties.  It  is  true  that  those  treaties  contained 
no  clause  fixing  a  date  of  expiration  or  a  method 
by  which  they  could  be  abrogated.  But  there  is 
no  sanction  whatever  in  international  law,  much 
less  in  ethics  or  in  common  sense,  for  the  doctrine 
that  in  signing  those  treaties  Japan  had  for  all 
time  put  it  out  of  her  own  power  to  (ix  her  tariffs 
or  to  control  her  law  courts.  The  prestige  gained 
by  the  victory  over  the  Chinese  gave  Japan  the 
fvurage  to  assert  herself  and  take  steps  for  her 
emancipation. 

i^^i  It  is  extremely  unbecoming,  therefore,  in 

vittnt'  the  Japanese  Government  to  set  up  pre- 
''"*'■  posterous  claims  in  Hawaii  on  the  strength 
of  certain  ordinary  treaties  between  the  two  coun- 
tnes,  regulating  questions  of  immigration  and 
the  like  Nothing  could  be  more  inadmissible 
than  the  pretense  of  Japan  that  she  has  acquired 
by  treaty  a  perpetual  right  to  see  that  Hawaii  ac- 
cords to  Japanese  laborers  a  certain  prescribed 
ciiil  or  political  status.  This  would  mean  noth- 
ing less  than  that  Japan  h^  somehow  obtained 
an  unending  authority  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
attains  of  another  sovereign  country — a  proposi- 
iDn  absurd  on  its  verv  face  The  Japanese  are 
l>rrftcth  aware  that  m  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
ttorld  the  Hawaiian  group  has  Ijecn  under  the  full 
nrotectioncf  thoLnited  States  for  two  genera 
ions  and  that  so  far  as  the  n^^lits  of  an\  other 
(tuntry  mit,ht  be  involved  annexation  was  as 
^Txid  as  secured  long  before  Japan  had  ever  had 
ani  dealings  with  Hawaii  Ail  treaties  between 
Haftdii  and  Japan  were  entortd  into  subject  to 
ttie  notorious  understanding  that  circumstam  es 
migbt  at  almost  any  time  bring  about  the  anm  t 
ation  of  Hawaii  to  the  Uoiltd  States  It  is  a 
pleasant  report  that  the  Japanese  have  decided 
that  all  matters  in  dispute  between  Hawaii  and 
Japan  be  aubmitled  to  arbitration. 


Th  Kum  r  f  ^^  '^  '^^  courso  not  Strange  that  the 
Spaniah-Japantn  Japanese  have  become  somewhat 
intoxicated  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  defeated  the  Chinese.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  United  States  has  always  been  Japan's  best 
friend.  The  people  of  this  country  have  had  for 
Japan  the  most  intense  feelings  of  interest  and 
sympathy.  If  any  European  Machiavelli  has 
been  encouraging  Japan  to  take  an  attitude  of 
aggression  in  matters  concerning  the  United 
States  and  Hawaii,  Japan  should  be  warned  in 
time  against  evil  advisers.  It  is  only  an  enemy 
of  Japan  that  could  give  such  advice.  Certain 
London  newspapers  have  asserted  that  the  Japa- 
nese navy  could  readily  overpower  that  of  the 
United  States  and  lay  waste  San  Francisco  and 
the  whole  Pacific  slope.  lUit  this  merely  illus. 
trates  once  more  the  invincible  ignorance  of  Lon- 
don journalism.  Our  vessels  already  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  adjacent  waters  arc  more  than  a  match 
for  the  whole  Japanese  navy,  and  would  need  no 
assistance  from  that  larger  half  of  our  naval  arma- 
ment that  is  stationed  in  the  Atlantic.  This  same 
element  of  malevolent  European  journalism  has 
hinted  that  it  would  t*  an  admirable  thing  for 
Japan  to  attack  the  United  States  with  Hawaii 
for  an  excuse,  while  Spain  sliould  declare  war 
simultaneously  on  the  score  of  Cuba,  It  is  prob- 
ably hard  for  some  Europeans  to  believe  that  no 
sane  person  in  the  United  States  would  for  a 
moment  have  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  out- 
come under  these  circumstances.  But  the  Japa- 
nese know  something  of  the  resources  of  America, 
and  they  will  not  exchange  American  friendship 
for  a  Spanish  alliance.  Happily  there  is  not  the 
slightest  speck  of  a  war-cloud  hovering  over  the 
Pacific,  nor  is  there  any  lurking  hint  of  unfriend- 
liness in  the  Japanese  Government's  arguments  on 
the  annexation  question.  The  correspondence 
will  doubtless  proceed  with  courtesy  on  both 
sides.  Assuredly  it  will  not  exercise  any  deter- 
mining influence  upon  the  fate  of  the  annexation 
treaty.  The  only  thing  to  be  really  decided  is 
what  wDuld  be  best  for  the  United  States 
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Our  readers  well  know  that  our  own 
predilections  have  long  been  favorable 
to  annexation.  Nevertheless  it  would 
be  idle  to  deny  the  palpable  fact  that  the  Amer- 
icans who  are  opposed  to  annexation  include  a 
great  number  whose  intelligence,  patriotism,  and 
aincerity  place  them  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of 
our  citizenship.  These  men  think  ihat  it  would 
make  us  weaker  rather  than  stronger  to  have  our 
flag  flying  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  tliat 
we  should  jealously  avoid  all  addition  to  our  ter- 
ritorial responsibilities.  Tiieir  feara  swni  t^i  us 
highly  exaggerated,  but  they  have  a  right  to  the 
most  respectful  attention.  This  is  one  of  the 
questions  which  might,  perhaps,  be  advanta- 
geously settled  by  the  referendum.  A  treaty  an- 
nexing territory  is  certainly  a  very  different  affair 
from  an  ordinary  treaty  regulating  commerce  or 
extradition,  or  dealing  with  some  current  matter 
in  dispute.  In  view  of  tlie  rehietance  that  Amer- 
icans feel  aljoiit  territorial  acquisitions,  we  have 
a  rigiit  to  some  gooil-natured  amusement  over 
the  recent  discussions  in  England  concerning  the 
future  of  ("anada.  We  might  readily  quote  from 
various  speeches  and  articles  in  which  Canada  is 
represented    as   having    carefully    weighed    the 


claims,  advantages,  and  essential  characters  of 
two  ardent  suitors,  namely,  England  and  the 
United  States,  with  the  result  of  a  deliberate  re- 
jection of  the  American  overtures  and  an  equally 
deliberate,  final,  and  joyous  acceptance  of  Eng- 
land.  Kuch  a  statement  of  the  case  is  obviously 
imperfect  at  several  points.  No  such  alternative, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  ever  been  open  to  Canada. 
If  there  exists  any  wiiiespread  desire  In  this 
country  to  annex  Canada,  we  have  never  bwn 
able  to  discover  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  reluctance 
to  extend  the  domain  of  the  American  Union  has 
l>een  very  evident  indeed.  Even  if  Canada  very 
nmch  desired  union  with  the  United  States,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  this  country  could  be 
induced  to  consent.  Uiiviously  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion for  to-day,  but  for  the  next  century.  Mean- 
while the  Canadians  do  well  to  show  happiness, 
contentment,  and  kiyaity  in  the  very  fortunate 
an'l  comfortable  position  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves. -\  miglilily  amusing  thing  about  the 
English  articles  to  which  we  have  referred  lies  in 
their  assumption  that  Cana<la  has  become  a  part 
of  the  British  empu-e  as  an  original  act  of  delib- 
erate clioico,  as  if  a  child,  forsooth,  should  be 
congratulated  on  its  correct  taste  in  the  choice  of 
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[■ !  Canada  has  a  vast  deal  to  do  in  tho 
te  future  tbat  is  far  more  important  than 
art-searching  discussions  of  its  national 
lational  placo  and  status. 

Mr.  I.aurier  has  lost  no  popularity  in 
England  by  asserting  that  Canadacon- 
'■  siders  herself  perfectly  free  to  come  or 
er  own  pleasure.  It  is  sifjnificant  thiit 
in  England  has  denied  this  proposition, 
da  should  wisli  to  cut  the  slender  thread 
;  joins  her  to  the  British  empire,  it  is  con- 
lat  she  may  do  so  without  let  or  hin- 
Canada,  however,  is  only  a  loose  feder- 
self -governing  States.  If  Canada  may 
Ingland  at  her  own  pleasure,  is  it  not 
Inie  that  British  Columbia,  or  Manitoba, 
ec.  might  at  their  own  pleasure  withdraw 
le  Canadian  confederation  and  resume 
rert  relationship  with  England,  having 
'  the  same  status  that  Newfoundland  now 
:he  same  as  that  of  Victoria,  New  South 
New  Zealand,  or  Tasmania?  I'ertainly 
possesses  no  right  of  withdrawal  from  the 
fmpire  that  Newfoundland  does  not  also 
an'J  it  is  hard  to  see  what  right  of  with- 
*'ewfoundland  possesses  that  is  not  also 


inherent  severally  in  Quebec,  or  Manitoba,  or 
British  Columbia.  It  ia  to  be  remembered  that 
the  line  which  now  separates  Canada  from  the 
United  States  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  that  it 
does  not  correspond  with  any  sharp  division, 
whether  of  physical  geography,  of  commerce  or 
of  racial  characteristics.  Funhermore  tho  ton 
federation  of  provinces  which  now  has  its  s<  at  of 
government  at  Ottawa  is  also  rather  an  arbitrary 
than  a  natural  grouping.  When,  therefore  our 
friends  in  England  are  discussing  the  futuio  of 
Canada,  they  are  forgetting  the  fact  that  Canada 
is  a  designation  which  does  not  of  necessity  cor- 
respond to  any  permanent,  integral  fact.  Even 
if  the  Canadian  Government  desired  annexation 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  proposals  werc  re- 
ceived with  good-will  at  Washington,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Dominion  Government  could  be 
competent  to  make  delivery.  It  would  proljably 
turn  out  to  be  a  question  which  the  individual 
colonies  would  insist  u]X)n  deciding  for  Ihem- 
selves.  "We  are  not  likely  to  face  any  annexa- 
tion problem  alotig  our  northern  boundary  for 
many  years  to  come;  but  in  any  case  English- 
men seem  to  forget  that  annexation  would  prob- 
ably occur,  not  at  a  gulp,  but  by  individual 
provinces.  There  have  been  times  when  Mani- 
toba was  very  near  withdrawing  from  the  I'o- 
minion,  and  stranger  things  might  have  hap- 
pened than  her  application  to  be  admitted  as  a 
State  in  the  Union.  Newfoundland,  io  exchange 
for  somp  substantial  relief  two  or  three  years  ago, 
might  readily  enough  have  sought  and  accepted 
political  union  with  the  United  States  for  the 
sake  of  the  advantages  of  commercial  union. 
Our  English  friends  do  well  to  consider  the  or- 
ganization of  their  empire;  but  they  will  not  lie 
able  to  invent  any  machinery  of  imperial  federa- 
tion that  will  be  strong  enough  to  thwart  mani- 
fest destiny.  The  future  of  the  great  English- 
speaking  colonies  must  be  worked  out  by  proc- 
esses which  no  man  by  taking  forethought,  how- 
ever anxiously,  can  control. 

The  one  gift  England  has  conferred 
''jTsbm*'"'  "pon  these  colonies  has  been  the  price- 
less boon  of  freedom;  and  they  are 
not  ready  to  have  their  liberty  of  action  cur- 
tailed. There  is  freedom  in  England  -and  there 
is  freedom  in  the  United  States;  but  it  is  just 
possible  that  modern  Anglo-Saxon  freedom  is  a 
little  better  exemphliod  in  the  British  seif-gov- 
erning  colonies,  like  Canada.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  than  in  England,  their  mother  country, 
or  America,  their  eldest  sister.  These  colonies 
may  therefore  well  be  content  with  a  suzerainty 
so  unstintedly  generous  as  that  of  England  has 
lieen  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.      The  theo 
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circumstances  compan- 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
cral  scheme  and  secure 
its  adoption.  For  instance,  the  desirability  of 
federating  the  Australian  colonies  would  seem  to 
In-  self -evident,  Australia  is  a  geo^^phical 
entity.  Its  colonies  an?  alt  of  the  same  imoe 
(-n  more  homogeneous  in  theiT 
tlw  original  colonies  which 
1  Stales.  Yrt  for  many  years 
me  Mri.-i[i]>is  lo  nriiig  I hi'sc  colonies  into  union 
lirtv<>  lH>en  iKisucci-ssruI,  Sir  Henry  Pa rkee  made 
it  the  chief  olijecl  of  a  long  public  life,  and  died 
at  length  &I  a  great  age  without  seeing  the  reiult 
se<-iired.  It  is  tnieihat  the  adjourned  conference 
which  will  meet  in  the  coming  fall  may  devise 
ways  and  means  for  bringing  aliout  the  vnalga- 


origin. 


coniiHi. 
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malion  of  the  Australian  colonies,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain.  At  present  Queenslanit,  Xew 
South  Wales,  and  \'ictoria,  altliouph  imniCKiiately 
adjoining  one  another,  are  as  wide  aiwrt  politi- 
cally as  Xewfoundland  and  C'a|)o  Colony.  The 
deadlock  last  year  between  the  Uoniinion  Govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  and  the  provincial  govc-niinent 
of  Manitoba  at  Winnipeg  over  the  question  of  the 
Manitoba  schools,  made  it  clear  that  (.'anadiau 
federation  ia  ae  yet  a  somewhat  doubtful  e.xiwri- 
raent,  and  by  no  means  worked  nut  in  any  com- 
plete or  final  form.  Moreover,  Xewfimiidland  is 
still  oatside  of  the  Canadian  federation.  As  for 
South  Africa — the  federatittn  of  which  is  con- 
stantly discussed  in  England  as  if  it  lui^lit  lie  ac- 
complished to-morrow  or  next  yenr  at  tbi>  farthest 
— it  is  due  solely  to  the  va.st  projecl:*  and  limit- 
less energy  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  that  such  a  thing 
U  an  English-speaking  confederacy  in  ^^luith 
Africa  has  ever  l>een  anggcsted.  Sometiiui^s  a 
great  idea  so  impresses  itself  that  it  cojujh'I^  [I'o 
course  of  future  history  ;  and  it  is  likely  fnough 
that  the  idea  of  an  English-speaking  South  African 
confederation  will  some  day  l)0  ntalized.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  at  present  the  stable 
English -apeaking  population  of  Soiitii  Africa  is 
almost  too  small  to  be  rcgardc<l    as    ini]X)i-tant. 


Cape  Colony  is  Dutch  rather  than  English,  and 
the  English -speaking  population  of  Johannesburg 
andKimlx'rley  is  princijially  a  transient  iX)pulatiou 
of  miners  and  speculatoi-s.  Dr.  Francis  Clark, 
the  founder  and  iiresident  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor movement,  who  has  latelv  visited  SoutJi 
Africa,  contributes  to  tbisnumher  of  the  Review 
some  interesting  impivwsioiis  tif  that  region.  lie 
makes  it  clear  that  South  Africa  has  not  Ijecome 
the  home  country  of  any  considerable  Anglo- 
Saxon  element.  To  the  Hoei-s,  on  the  other 
hand,  t^outli  Africa  is  home  and  native  land  in 
the  most  alisolnte  sense.  Tliis  fact  conslittitcs 
the  real  weakness  of  the  nrilish  in  South  Africa. 
There  is  no  prosjMTt  wbiitever  that  federation  as 
in  Canada  can  1)c  bnnight  al.dut  in  South  Africa 
for  a  h)ug  litne  to  come.  If,  then,  federation  of 
the  colonial  gri.nt]tf.  which  is  generally  ackuuwl- 
edged  to  be  a  com]mriitivcly  simple  matter,  is  as 
yet  so  far  fnini  coiupletiou.  what  early  prospect 
can  there  be  that  the  scatteiv<I  regions  whose  only 
political  lioiid  at.  pri'seiit  if  in  the  Uritish  crown 
can  bo  wrought  into  a  eimselidatefi  etujiire  V  If  the 
imperial  dream  is  ever  i-eali/.ed.  it  will  have  to  1* 
worked  out  by  ?ilow  di'grees.  Ii  will  not  come  to 
pass  by  any  grand  scheme  of  constilutiim-iiiakiiig, 
but  will  be  H  growth  and  not  a  fabrication. 
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Nevertheless 


^f' 


^  "'".""'"'"'-■"''    ■■""  """st    complete 

urw"        and  compact  iiiiiori  of  tho  qiiusii's 


duiniiii<ms  into  a  f< ■(Iterated 
would  l*  simplicity  itself  when  coinpared  with 
the  task  nf  giviiijt  political  n^ality  to  that  so- 
culled  •■  fodoration  of  Em-ope"  about  wliicli 
some  ot  our  English  trienda  have  had  so 
much  to  say  in  these  past  moiitlis.  Kiiglaud 
liaviiip  signally  failed  in  its  own  intfmutional 
duties  and  obligations  in  the  East,  it  has  l».'eii 
easy  to  attempt  to  find  an  aiJolngy  in  the  use  of 
plirases;  and  a  very  favorite  plii-asc  Iihm  U'eii  tho 
" federation  of  Europe."  The  great  powers  of 
Europe  do  not  wish  to  Ix'coine  involved  in  war 
with  one  another,  hut  they  do  not  rely  upon 
"  federation  "  or  the  reign  of  harmimy  and  good- 
will to  keep  the  ])eace.  Each  <jne  is  playing  its 
own  game  dee]ily  and  craftily.  The  restdt  is 
that  their  cooperation,  as  intliu  Turkish  question, 
takes  a  negative  form,  and  involveij  at  almost 
sveiy  move  a  puaillaninuty  that  no  strong  stuteti- 
maa  in  Euro[)e  can  contemplate  without  some 
secret  loss  of  self-respect.  Through  all  tlie.'^o 
long  weeks  of  negotiation  Turkey  lias  Ix'cn 
playing  with  the  great  powers,  while  the  position 
of  Greece  has  become  more  and  inuii!  deplorable. 
The  Turkish  armies  remain  in  possession  of 
T!:essnly     anil   bri  strengtiiening    their  [Misition 


every  day.  At  first,  the  so-called  "Eiiro[iean 
concert"  declared  in  the  most  emphatic  mannei 
that  Turkey  should  not  gain  an  acre  of  territory 
or  an  iola  of  mivantage.  At  h'Ugth  the  concert 
consented  to  a  so-called  military  rectification  of 
the  frontii>r.  which  meant  a  very  material  con- 
cession to  Turkey.  The  concert  lias  now  receded 
from  that  jmsition  and  is  willing  to  allow  Turkey 
a  still  larger  slice  of  territory.  The  Turks  are 
pri'lending  to  be  about  n'Uii 
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,  but 


I'iug  tlieir  usual  tricks  for  a  gain 
is  nothing  in  the  situation  to 
r-ast   likeiv    that   the   Turks   are 
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Beneath  the  surface  of  European  politics 
ami  the  negotiation  of  secret  alliances  goes 
Mmtrica.  ^^^  busily.  There  is  not  a  single  inter- 
national friendship  in  Europe.  Europe  is  of 
about  the  saiue  area  aa  the  United  States,  al- 
though as  yet  much  more  populous.  As  com- 
pared with  the  strife,  discord,  and  excessive  mili- 
tarism of  Europe,  the  harmony,  peace,  and  per- 
fect security  of  the  United  States  is  a  cimdition 
of  millennial  bliss,  Europe  has 
millions  upon  millions  of  sol- 
diers, while  we  get  along  with 
an  army  of  some  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  Some  of  our 
newspaper  writershave  informed 
us  that  if  we  annex  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  wc  should  need 
an  enormous  navy  to  defend  that 
outpost.  Butthisiaonly  a  theory 
that  flashes  through  the  news- 
paper writer's  mind  a^  his  pen 
moves  over  the  blank  sheet. 
Apart  from  his  theory,  he 
knows  perfectly  well  that  we 
should  not  need  even  a  wooden 
tub  to  defend  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  There  are  reasons  why 
a  navy  is  a  useful  and  desirable 
thing  to  have,,  and  in  the  long 
run  also  an  economical  investment.  But  this  coun- 
try has  no  wars  in  sight,  nor  is  there  anything 
contemplated  in  American  politics  that  would 
provoke  war.  We  have  built  up  a  federation  of 
States  so  prosperous,  so  secure,  so  unrivaled  in 
material  resources,  and  so  unequalod  in  the  latent 
capacities  of  its  citizenship  under  circumstances 
of  emergency,  that  so  long  as  we  arc  actuated  by 
a  sincere  desire  to  deal  jiistly  there  is  no  nation 
that  would  dream  of  bringing  inevitable  ruin  up- 
on itself  by  attetnpting  to  seize  our  territory  or 
to  ravage  our  coasts. 

The  question  of  the  modification  of 
Siruia  ami  the  the  national  civil-service  rules  and 
office-SteKtr).  j-ggulations  lias  l>een  under  discus- 
aion  by  the  Republican  politicians,  and  undoubt- 
edly a  great  deal  of  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  President  McKinley  to  hiduce  him  to 
revoke  the  executive  orders  promulgated  by  Mr, 
Cleveland  within  the  last  year  of  Ins  term  of 
office.  The  impression  has  been  somewhat  in- 
dustriously conveyed  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  having 
filled  the  departments  at  Washington  with  Dem- 
ocrats, had  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  at  the  very 
moment  of  leaving  the  White  House,  thus  plac- 
ing all  his  own  appointees  under  the  protection  of 
the  civil-service  rules.  The  fact,  of  course,  is 
that  nearly  all  the  extensions  of  the  civil-service 


reform  policy  made  by  Mr,  Cleveland  were  ac' 
complished  by  his  historic  order  of  May,  1896, 
almost  a  full  year  before  the  end  of  his  term. 
President  McKinley  is  so  constantly  beset  hv 
office-seekers,  and  Washington  is  so  full  of  the 
place-hunting  fraternity,  that  it  is  a  little  difficuh 
for  the  President  to  get  a  whiff  of  the  uncontam- 
inatod  atmosphere  of  a  really  representative 
American  public  opinion  as  respects  this  one  sub- 
ject of  office-holding.  The 
slightest  backward  step  in  the 
matter  of  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service  would  so  deeply  oiTend 
the  country  that  it  would  he 
very  hard  for  President  Mc- 
Kinley to  regain  the  confidence 
that  such  a  move  would  destroy. 
The  civil-service  regulations 
as  they  stand  do  not  require 
the  retention  for  a  single  day 
of  any  employee  who  is  un- 
worthy or  ill  qualified.  These 
regulations  merely  provide  a 
practical  way  for  finding  a  wor- 
thy and  well  qualified  successor 
in  e\<  r>  case  They  protect 
the  i-iiblic    service   against  the 

waters'.) — crimo  of  using  officesfor  personal 

favor  or  party  reward.  The 
country  has  a  right  to  expect  from  this  Republican 
administration  not  merely  the  acceptance  in  good 
faith  of  as  much  reform  as  it  found  accomplished 
when  it  came  into  authority,  but  also  the  very 
considerable  farther  extension  of  civil-service  re- 
form in  fields  to  which  it  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
plied. This  is  not  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with. 
The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  service  are  incon- 
venient at  times,  but  they  must  not  be  relaxed 

ffe/orm  "^^^  Spirit. of  civil-service  reform  is  a 
In  the  great  deal  more  important,  of  course, 
"  o(es.  j^iigjj  g^y  particular  method  of  exami- 
nation or  selection.  The  system  which  answers 
very  well  for  the  appointment  of  ordinary  depart- 
ment clerks  might  be  very  unsuitable  for  the 
selection  of  the  more  important  consuls.  Never- 
tlieless,  it  is  true  that  the  sweeping  changes  made 
in  our  consular  force  for  personal  or  party  reasons 
every  four  years  is  not  creditable  to  our  civiliza- 
tion, Mr,  McKinley  has  not  turned  loose  upon 
unoffending  foreign  nations  as  many  objectionable 
characters  as  Mr.  Cleveland  did  four  years  ago. 
Xe  vert  he  I  ess,  Mr.  McKinley  is  said  to  have  been 
misled  into  making  some  shockingly  bad  consular 
appointments.  It  is  always  offensive  to  the  peo- 
ple of  a  European  country  to  have  men  who  have 
renounced  allegiance  to  their  flag  and  acquired 
citizenship   in  the  United  States,  sent  back  to 
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them  as  consular  or  diplomatic  representatives 
from  America.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  make 
this  simple  proposition  understood,  even  at  Wash- 
ington. Naturalized  citizens,  other  things  being 
equal,  should  have  precisely  the  same  chance  of 
getting  public  offices  here  at  home  that  native- 
bom  citizens  have.  But  naturalized  citizens,  for 
reasons  that  ought  to  be  understood  without  argu- 
ment, cannot  represent  us  abroad  as  suitably  or 
acceptably  as  native-born  Americana.  Mr.  Mc- 
Ivinley  makes  a  mistake  if  ho  supposes  that  any 
favor  is  conferred  upon  the  great  body  of  German- 
.Ymerican  citizens  by  sending  German -Americans 
to  fill  the  consular  positions  in  Germany.  On 
the  contrary,  the  best  sentiment  among  our 
(jerman- American  citizens  is  against  such  selec- 
tions. The  average  of  Mr.  McKinley's  consular 
appointments  thus  far  has  been  very  fair;  but 
our  consular  service  will  never  be  what  it  ought 
to  be  until  we  take  it  out  of  politics,  as  every  other 
importantcommercial  nation  of  the  world  hasdone. 
The  President  has  the  matter  in  liis  own  hands. 


than  thirty  years.  The  du- 
responsibilitios  of  the  position  must 
'il  necessity  be  greatly  increased  with  the 
'jccupancy  of  the  new  library  building.  This  will 
mean  the  employment  of  a  much  larger  force  than 
could  be  used  in  the  cramped  quarters  so  long 
occupied  in  the  Capitol  buikiing,  and  will  also 
lead  naturally  to  a  much  more  rapid  development 
of  the  library,  now  that  it  has  ample  room  for 
growth.  Mr.  Spofford;  who  is  now  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  will  remain  as  Mr.  Young's  col- 
league, and  it  is  understood  that  the  other  well- 


known  library  officials  who  have  been  on  duty 
for  a  long  time  in  the  old  quarters  will  continue 
to  serve  the  public  in  the  new.  It  had  been 
hoped  in  some  quarters  that  President  McKinley 
would  select  a  great  library  expert  like  Dr.  John 
S.  Billings  to  take  charge  of  the  Government's 
storehouse  of  books  in  the  magnificent  new 
building.  Mr.  John  Russell  Young  is  a  man  of 
varied  experience,  high  intelligence,  and  quick 
aptitudes.  He  has  had  administrative  experi- 
ence, is  a  journalist  and  a  bookman,  and  ought  to 
succeed  very  well  in  his  new  position,  if  he  will 
take  full  counsel  at  all  times  with  the  best  avail- 
able library  talent.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
manager  of  a  great  railroad  to  be  himself  an  ac- 
complished engineer,  a  master  accountant,  and  an 
expert  in  all  that  concerns  transportation.  But 
a  railroad  administrator  may  succeed  by  virtue 
of  possessmg  the  rare  intelligence  that  kno\iE  how 
to  utilize  expert  talent  in  c\ery  direction  Mr 
Young  has  an  opportunity  that  many  a  man 
might  Oovet,  and  it  i«  to  be  hoped  that  his  ad 
ministration  mav  happilj  disappcint  those  who 
have  criticised  Ills  appointment  His  selections  of 
Imlpers  as  far  as  announced  have  been  admirable. 

The  nomination  of  a  minister  to 
Diplomatic  Greece  has  at  length  been  made,  and 
Appolnimenti.  ^^^  p^^^^  j^^  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
William  "W.  Rockhill,  who  was  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Btate  in  the  last  administration,  under 
Mr.  Olney,  and  who  was  retained  in  the  State  De- 
partment by  the  present  administration,  Mr. 
Kockhil!  has  been  a  useful  official  in  the  State 
Department,  and  he  is  qualified  to  serve  the 
country  well  in  a  foreign  post;  but  it  would  seem 
rather  obvious  on  the  face  of  the  situation  that 
he  could  have  rendered  the  country  the  best  serv- 
ice in  the  office  at  Washington,  where  we  need 
permanent  experts.  Professor  Manatt,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  post  at 
Athens,  was  far  better  qualified  for  that  particu- 
lar office  than  Mr.  Rockhill,  inasmuch  as  Profess- 
or Manatt  has  spent  four  years  there  as  consul 
and  speaks  modem  Greek  with  fluency,  while 
Bs  a  distinguished  Greek  scholar  and  archseolo- 
gist  he  would  have  doubly  represented  the  United 
States  at  that  little  capital.  Mr.  RockhiU's  qual- 
ifications were  of  the  sort  to  fit  him  for  serious 
diplomatic  work  at  such  a  post  as  that  of  Madrid 
or  in  Japan,  His  appointment  to  Athens  is 
fairly  creditable,  but  it  seems  not  quite  fe- 
licitous. TJie  appointment  of  I'rof.  Arthur  Sher- 
burne Hardy  to  represent  us  in  Persia  is,  on  the 
contrary,  altogether  felicitous.  Mr.  Hardy  has 
developed  a  great  liking  for  old-world  travel  and 
Oriental  observation,  and  we  may  hope  that  his 
stay  in  Persia  will  afford  him  abundant  literary 


euggeBtion 
and  material. 
Mr.  Hardy  is 

a  West- Point 
man,  a  Bart- 
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and  commercial  life  of  the  countries  to 
they  were  accredited  that  our  country  runs  1 
of  incurring  some  relative  loss  of  advantage 
pensing  with  their  services  as  tried  and 
diplomats.  It  is  only  because  our  interi 
relationships  are  more  simple,  open,  and  st 
forward  than  those  of  the  great  European 
that  we  project  our  system  of  political  r 
in  otBce  into  the  diplomatic  service.  Mr. 
Merry,  of  California,  goes  to  the  Central 
ican  States. 

ji^^  In  the  industrial  world  the  mt 
CoaiKimra'  turbing  event  of  July  was  thi 
strikt.  gtrike  qi  tiie  miners  in  the  bitu 
coal  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiai 
Illinois,  affecting  also  to  some  extent  We 
ginia  and  other  districts.  The  problems  ir 
were    difficult    and    complicated.      The  oi 


affairsiatrav- 

eler,  and  a  linguist.  He  is  entirely  qualified  to 
serve  the  government  of  his  country  in  any 
diplomatic  capacity  whatsoever,  from  the  court 
of  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  the  court  of  St,  James. 

„  The    diplomatic   posts   have   now  been 

Mtu  nearly  or  quite  all  filled  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Dipiomatt.  Kinley's  appointees.  The  Hon.  Bel- 
lamy Storer,  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  slated  in 
March  for  a  prominent  post  at  Washington,  has 
been  sent  to  represent  us  at  Brussels.  The  Hon. 
J.  S.  Leishman,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  obtained 
the  lionorahle  and  pleasant  office  of  United  States 
Minister  to  Switzerland.      Mr.  Lawrence  Town- 


of  Pennsylv) 
that  always  involve! 
Lisbon,    Portugal. 
American  posit  ic 
lowing  gentlei 


i  to  the  obscurity 
America's  representative  at 
The  more  important  South 
s  have  l>een  assigned  to  the  fol- 
:  The  Hon.  F.  B.  Loomis,  a 
well-known  journaUst  of  Ohio,  will  represent  the 
United  States  in  Venezuela;  Hon.  C.  B.  Hart, 
of  West  Virginia,  goes  to  the  United  States  of 
f'olombia;  Hem.  E.  H.  Conger,  of  Iowa,  a  well' 
qualified  pubhc  man,  goes  to  Brazil;  the  Hon. 
Ilonry  L.  Wilson,  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
will  represent  us  in  Chile.  The  nomination  for 
Buenos  Ayres  is  yet  to  bo  made.  In  almost  all 
instances  Mr.  McKintey  seems  to  us  to  have 
named  excellent  men  for  the  important  foreign 
positions.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  series  o( 
new  foreign  ministers  displaces  some  men — as 
for  example  our  exceedingly  able  and  valuable 
representative  in  Japan — who  had  become  so 
familiar  with  their  duties  and  with  the  |>nlitical 


Mlnht 


D  BelKluE 


capacity  of  the  bituminous  coal  mines 
country  is  considerably  beyond  the  regul 
mand.  If  the  number  of  miners  actually 
ground  and  dependent  exclusively  on  these 
for  livelihood  were  kept  steadily  employi 
total  output  would  undoubtedly  exceed  by 
deal  the  total  consumption.  The  natural  ten 
therefore,  is  for  the  owners  and  operators 
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mines  to  engage  in  a.  ruinous  competition  that 
compels  them  to  keep  down  wages  and  that 
makes  the  life  of  the  average  miner  altogether 
piiiable.  The  only  protection  for  the  miners  has 
been  in  close  and  compact  union,  and  the  only 
salvation  for  the  mine  owners  on  their  part  has 
been  found  to  lie  in  the  observance  of  certain 
agreements  among  themselves  as  to  output, 
niolhods,  prices,  and  the  like.  It  has  become 
necessary  for  the  associations  of  mine  operators 
to  agroe  with  the  miners'  unions  on  such  ques- 
tions as  the  amount  to  be  paid  per  ton  for  the  ex- 
traction of 
the    coal 


of  ft  number  of  States,  Pittsburg  being  the 
gener^  strike  center,  would  be  the  only  means 
by  which  a  broad  consideration  of  the  situation 
could  be  obtained.  Accordingly  a  strike  was 
carefully  organized,  and  went  into  effect  in  the 
early  days  of  July.  Nobody  seemed  disposed  to 
blame  the  miners,  but  almost  every  one  agreed 
that  the  questions  at  issue  should  be  settled 
promptly  by  arbitration,  and  that  a  protracted 
strike,  with  the  possibility  of  violence,  was  at  this 
time  to  be  deplored  above  almost  anything  else 
that  could  affect  the  industrial  situation.  The 
arbitranon  commissioners  of  four  or  five  States, 
including  those  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  made  haste  to  assemble  at  Pitts- 
burg in  order  to  promote  in  every  possible  way 
some  basis  of  agreement.  The  newspapers  of 
the  country,  led  with  particular  and  commend- 
able enthusiasm  by  the  New  York  Journal,  un- 
dertook to  promote  the  cause  of  arbitration;  and 
it  seemed  probable  aa  these  pages  were  closed  that 


the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  resort 
to  some  impartial  arbitrament  would  be  overcome. 


On  the  side  of  the  mine  owners,  the  chief 
Mining  obstacle  seemed  to  be  Mr.  De  Armitt,  of 
Refarma.  ^j^^  Pittsburg  coal  district,  president  of 
the  company  which  includes  the  Carnegie  and 
Frick  coal  interests.  Mr.  De  Armitt  stoutly  de- 
clared that  arbitration  was  an  impossibility,  and 
that  so  far  as  his  company  was  concerned  there 
was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  Mr.  De  Armitt's  min- 
ers had  not  joined  in  the  strike,  and  they  were 
employed  under  a  contract  differing  considerably 
from  the  form  that  generally  prevails  in  the  min- 
ing districts.  Mr.  De  Armitt  bluntly  declared 
that  the  worst  evils  involved  in  the  coal-mining 
controversy  were  caused  by  the  dishonest  methods 
of  many  mine  owners,  who  use  false  weights  and 
false  screens  in  paying  their  men,  and  who  also 
their  miners  to  trade  at  company  si 

these  stores  be- 
'  .  upon  a 

plan    which 
makes  the  n 


allowing 
them  to  trade 
where  they  like. 
Mr.  De  Armitt 
at  length  pro- 
posed that  if  97 
per  cent,  of  the 
operators  in  the 
Pittsburg  d  i  s  ■ 
trict  would  sign  an  agreement  to  abolish  company 
stores  and  to  use  a  uniform  and  honorable  system 
of  weighing  and  screening,  the  path  would  be 
cleared  for  arbitration  with  the  striking  miners. 
This  proposition  was  at  first  considered  unreason- 
able because  impossible;  but  the  assemblage  of 
State  commissioners  of  arbitration  were  disposed 
to  lake  a  more  hopeful  view,  and  the  effort  was  at 
once  entered  upon  to  secure  the  necessary  signa- 
tures. If  it  should  be  found  possible  to  abolish 
these  vicious  practices  which  Mr.  De  Armitt  has 
denounced  in  language  none  too  strong,  the  situa- 
tion would  be  very  greatly  improved.  It  is  de- 
sired at  "Washington  that  the  anticipated  improve- 
ment in  general  business  following  the  settlement 
of  the  tariff  question  should  not  be  interfered 
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with  by  a  coal  miners' 
such  a  fuel  famine  as 
operate  factories.  It 
dent  McKinley  stands 
whenever  the  consent 
can  be  obtained. 


strike,  which  might  cause 
to  make  it  impossible  to 
is  understood  that  Presi- 
ready  to  name  arbitrators 
of  the  conflicting  parties 


,  ^   ^  ,  ,  In  England  several  ejreat  industrial  top- 

Industrial    ,  ^  .     ,.         f  ur      *i    4.    ^.iT 

Topics  in  ics  are  reminding  the  public  that  the 
England.  ^xihilQQ  is  over  and  that  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life  must  be  resumed.  A  great  contest, 
which  is  half  strike  and  half  lockout,  was  en- 
tered upon  several  weeks  ago  with  the  purpose  of 
deciding  whether  engineers  and  skilled  machin- 
ists should  have  a  uniform  eight- hour  day  or 
should  work  nine  hours.  The  eight-hour  day 
has  already  been  successfully  introduced  in  many 
of  the  largest  engineering  establishments  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  result 
of  the  struggle.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been 
making  himself  unpopular  with  a  large  element 
of  his  Tory  associates  by  his  championship  of  the 
pending  workingmen's  compensation  bill,  which 
subjects  employers  in  factories,  mines,  etc.,  to 
especially  heavy  liabilities  in  case  of  injuries  or 
deaths  by  accident  to  men  while  at  work. 

The  impression  left  by  the  Parliament- 
mentaru  ary  committee  on  the  Transvaal  raid 
Scandal  ^^^^  grows  deeper  as  the  discussion 
proceeds.  .  The  London  Speaker  calls  the  episode 
the  most  discreditable  in  the  history  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  The  committee  completely  ex- 
onerates Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Colonial  Office, 
in  the  face  of  facts  which  have  made  the  guilt  of 
the  Colonial  Office  far  more  generally  believed 
than  before  the  investigation  began.  It  could 
not,  of  course,  avoid  finding  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
guilty,  inasmuch  as  that  gentleman  very  defiantly 
and  ostentatiously  avowed  his  direct  responsibil- 
ity for  the  raid.  But  no  one  has  any  idea  of 
causing  Mr.  Rhodes  any  farther  discomfort,  and 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the  queen's  privy 
council  is  not  likely  to  be  sacrificed.  A  frank 
and  straightforward  avowal  of  connection  with 
the  raid  would  have  brought  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
administration  of  the  Colonial  Office  far  less  dis- 
credit than  the  existing  belief  everywhere  that 
the  office  was  involved  in  a  roundabout  and  in- 
direct promotion  of  the  affair,  with  careful  pro- 
vision for  shirking  responsibility  in  case  of  fail- 
ure. The  position  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  investigation,  is  not  heroic,  by  any 
means.  There  has  been  uncovered  an  unlimited 
amount  of  lying  and  a  very  unscrupulous  use  of 
money.  But  Mr.  Rhodes  seems  not  to  have 
withheld  any  facts  that  could  involve  him  per- 
sonally in  blame  or  disgrace,  and  his  position  is 
enviable  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  British 


Colonial  Office,  the  hypocritical  conduct  of  which 
is  rendered  all  the  more  conspicuous  by  the 
whitewashing  of  the  committee. 

The  determination  to  know  the  un- 
forixpioramn,   ^^^veled  portions  that  remain  of  the 

earth's  surface  was  never  so  strong 
as  at  the  present  moment.  Nansen's  brilliant 
arctic  exploits  have  only  stimulated  others  to  fol- 
low his  example.  Herr  Andree  has  set  forth 
from  a  point  far  north  on  the  Scandinavian  coast 
to  try  a  balloon  expedition  into  the  gradually 
narrowing  region  that  lies  unexplored  about  the 
north  pole.  The  thousands  of  restless  adven- 
turers who  are  setting  their  faces  toward  the 
Klondyke  gold-fields  scarcely  realize  perhaps  that 
they,  too,  are  heading  for  arctic  regions,  and 
that  Fort  Yukon  in  Alaska  is  on  the  arctic  cir- 
cle, in  the  same  latitude  as  Iceland.  Perfected 
airship  navigation  would  be  a  great  convenience 
just  now  for  communication  with  the  Klondyke. 
Australian  zeal  for  exploration  is  turned  toward 
the  great  interior  of  the  Australian  continent 
and  the  fascinating  possibilities  of  unknown  Ant- 
arctia.  Lieutenant  Peary,  with  a  large  party  of 
American  scientists,  has  gone  for  a  summer  trip 
to  northern  Greenland.  He  will  plant  a  station 
to  serve  as  a  starting-point  for  his  intended  dash 
toward  the  north  pole  next  year. 

The  placer  miners  of  the  far  West  are 
^Q^oidntl'df  always  acutely  affected  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  new  gold  fields.  The 
quest  for  gold  is  by  far  more  closely  akin  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  love  of  adventure  than  to  the 
sordid  vice  of  avarice.  The  one  place  on  earth 
where  all  gold  diggers  now  long  to  be  is  called 
Klondyke  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  inaccessible 
places  in  the  world.  It  is  up  near  the  arctic 
circle,  about  140  degrees  west  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  on  the  British  side  of  the  arbitrary 
eastern  boundary  of  Alaska.  It  is  reached  by 
way  of  the  steamers  on  the  Yukon  River,  or 
overland  via  Chilcoot  pass  from  Sitka,  and  its 
center  and  capital,  called  Dawson  City,  is  said  to 
be  nineteen  hundred  miles  from  St.  Michaels,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.  Last  summer  some 
prospectors — from  the  Forty  Mile  Creek  placer 
region  and  other  moderately  successful  gold 
fields  near  the  international  boundary  line— dis- 
covered the  Klondyke  field,  and  there  followed  a 
great  rush.  The  close  of  river  navigation,  how- 
ever, and  the  setting  in  of  the  long  arctic  winter 
prevented  the  news  of  the  discovery  from  reach- 
ing the  outside.  It  is  only  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  therefore,  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  year, 
that  the  world  has  learned  of  what  would  seem, 
on  the  strength  of  current  reports,  to  be  the 
richest  placer  mining  field  ever  discovered.   How 
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ffell  it  will  hold  out  nobody  can  say,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars will  be  taken  out  of  it  within  the  next  sea- 
son or  two.  All  provisions  have  to  be  trans- 
ported a  very  great  distance  to  reach  these 
-■Vlaskan  and  British  Columbian  gold  fields,  and 
it  is  likely  that  for  a  time  at  least  the  companies 
navigating  the  Yukon  will  make  more  money 
from  furnishing  supplies  than  the  most  fortunate 
prospector  will  make  from  his  diggings.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Klondyke  has  been  a  perfectly 
orderly  community.  The  Northwest  Territory's 
official  surveyors  have  ao  marked  out  the  claims 
that  there  have  been  none  of  those  conflicts  and 
disputes  over  titles  and  boundaries  that  have  made 
trouble  under  Uncle  Sam's  jurisdiction  in  Alaska. 
Peace  has  been  preserved  by  the  simple  device 
of  allowing  no  man  to  carry  arms.  The  Ca- 
nadians know  how  to  police  a  mining  town. 
That  the  disgraceful  scenes  which  have  character- 


ized most  of  the  American  mining  camps  in  their 
early  days  are  not  necessary  or  inevitable  is 
well  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Ca- 
nadian mounted  police  have,  with  perfect  ease, 
protected  life  and  property  and  maintained  order 
in  this  almost  inaccessible  new  mining  district 
under  the  arctic  circle. 

THe  Bieat  Bather-    ^"g'^'^'^    ^^'1^    resOunds    With    the 

ingi  of  echoes  of   the  great  diamond  jubi- 

lee  celebrations,  the  crowning  fea- 
ture of  wliich  was  the  review  of  the  fleet.  So 
huge  an  aggregation  of  warships  was  never  be- 
fore witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Our 
Canadian  neigiibors  have  had  a  modest  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  their  own,  in  honor  of  the 
completion  of  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Dominion  Government.  San  Fran- 
cisco last  month  gave  a  most  magnificent  welcome 
to  the  many  thousands  of  young  people  who  had 
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assembled  for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  societies.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco press  is  to  be  commended  for  its  remark- 
ably full  reports  of  the  convention.  At  Milwau- 
kee the  annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  As- 
sociation was  a  conspicuous  success.  These  two 
great  gatherings  at  Milwaukee  and  San  Francisco 
were  illustrative  of  the  forces  that  are  giving  di- 
rection and  character  to  our  American  civiliza- 
tion. Our  British  friends  have  been  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  ecstasy  over  their  alleged  re- 
discovery of  the  amazing  beneficence  of  the  in- 
stitution of  royalty;  but  for  our  part  we  have 
merely  to  turn  in  justification  of  our  democratic 
institutions  to  our  greatly  superior  educational 
life  and  development. 

It  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to 

^7an  Notes!'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  boundary  line  long  in 
dispute  between  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  and  the  Central  American  State  of 
Costa  Rica  is  about  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
The  arbitrator  who  has  been  agreed  upon  is 
President  Faure  of  France.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  boundary  dispute  between 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia  has  not  been  put  in  the 
way  of  settlement  by  the  same  sensible  process. 
Paraguay  has  hurried  troops  forward  to  the 
frontier  line  to  occupy  the  territory  in  dispute, 
and  both  countries  are  making  preparations  lor 
war.  The  Bolivians,  however,  are  awaiting  the 
report  of  a  special  commission  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  investigate  and  to  report  upon  all  the 
facts  involved  in  the  matters  at  issue.  The  Bra- 
zilians for  several  years  past  have  had  more  op- 
portunity to  gain  military  experience  than  is 
beneficial  to  the  country.  The  great  southernmost 
State  or  province  of  Brazil,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
has  been  the  scene  of  insurrection  and  revolt, 
never  wholly  suppressed,  for  several  years. 
Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  insurgent  troops, 
under  General  Conselheiro,  have  come  into  bloody 
conflict  with  the  national  forces  several  times  at 
or  near  the  town  of  Canudos,  in  the  extreme 
southern  tip  of  Brazil.  The  national  forces  seem 
not  to  have  made  much  headway,  and  they  were 
reported  early  in  July  as  having  recently  lost  over 
a  thousand  men  in  battle.  The  insurgents  were 
said  to  have  lost  even  a  higher  number.  In  the 
stormy  little  republic  of  Uruguay,  which  immedi- 
ately adjoins  the  insurrectionary  part  of  Brazil,  a 
revolution  has  also  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
and  no  settlement  of  the  trouble  seems  to  be  in 
early  prospect.  The  people  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public have  not  been  as  fortunate  in  their  crops 
this  past  year  as  usual,  and  the  country  has  been 
much  ravaged  by  locusts ;  but  Buenos  Ayres  con- 
tinues to  develop  as  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the 


world,  and  toward  the  end  of  June  the  president 
of  the  republic  celebrated  the  completion  of  a  sys- 
tem of  great  docks,  including  two  fine  dry-docks. 
The  republic  of  Chile  has  been  going  through  a 
period  of  financial  tribulation,  four  or  five  large 
banking  institutions  having  recently  failed.  The 
Chilean  ministry  was  forced  to  resign  several 
weeks  ago,  but  the  crisis  seems  to  have  been  of 
the  peaceful  parliamentary  sort  rather  than  a 
characteristic  South  American  revolution.  Grad- 
ually South  America  is  improving,  both  in  its 
commercial  life  and  its  political  stability.  It  is 
not,  however,  gaining  as  fast  as  our  neighbor  re- 
public Mexico  is  gaining,  under  the  firm  ad- 
ministration of  President  Diaz,  who  is  this  vear 
promoting  an  extraordinary  amount  of  new  rail- 
road construction. 

Germany  has  been  in  the  throes  of  a 
^limpaes^    recoustitution  of  the  imperial  ministry. 

The  process  is  not  yet  complete,  but  it 
is  probable  that  eventually  Dr.  Miquel  will  step 
into  the  high  post  of  imperial  chancellor.  Since 
Bismarck's  day.  Counts  von  Caprivi  and  von 
Hohenlohe  have  been  respectable  makeshifts  and 
have  answered  well  enough  for  a  transitional  pe- 
riod. But  Dr.  Miquel  is  a  statesman  of  the  first 
order  of  talent,  who  has  made  his  way  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people,  and  once  in  the  saddle  he 
will  be  likely  to  remain.  Baron  Marshal  von 
Bieberstein,  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  has 
been  temporarily  replaced  by  Count  von  Biilow. 
In  France  there  is  much  interest  over  the  visit 
President  Faure  will  pay  this  month  to  Russia, 
in  his  official  capacity  as  head  of  the  French  na- 
tion. The  visit  is  regarded  as  fraught  with  much 
political  significance.  Emperor  William  made 
a  persistent  attempt  to  obtain  an  invitation 
to  visit  Russia  at  the  same  time.  His  desire 
to  bring  France  and  Germany  to  a  better  under- 
standing is  exhibited  on  every  possible  occasion. 
The  Russians  are  intrenching  themselves  so 
firmly  in  Corea  as  to  cause  the  Japanese  great 
anxiety.  Numerous  high  posts  of  influence  are 
being  filled  by  the  Russians,  and  their  ultimate 
control  of  the  country  is  inevitable.  It  is  signifi- 
cant also  that  Menelik  of  Abyssinia  has  appoint- 
ed a  Russian  to  an  ofllcial  place  of  great  authority 
in  his  country — this  being  done  apparently  in 
token  of  a  relationship  which  may  in  time  bring 
Abyssinia  under  an  admitted  Russian  protecto- 
rate. In  the  Austro-Himgarian  empire,  the 
anti-Semitic  crusade  is  especially  active  this  sum- 
mer. The  rapid  growth  of  peasant  socialism  in 
Hungary  is  also  a  subject  of  contemporary  in- 
terest. The  Conservatives  in  Holland  are  over- 
thrown and  a  new  Liberal  ministry  is  in  offioe» 
Italy  has  been  struggling  with  her  finaooeSy 
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The  latest  reports  from  India  are  to  the 

KJ/"*  effect  that  the  number  of  peraoDs  em- 
ployed on  the  famine  relief  works  is  a 
little  under  four  millions.  There  baa  been  general 
rain  in  most  of  the  adected  districts,  under  the 
moDfoon  conditions  that  ordinarily  prevail  at  this 
season.  Riots  and  seditious  outbreaks  in  various 
psns  of  India  point  to  an  uneasy  condition 
uiiong  certain  classes  of  the  natives.  Fart  of 
this  agitation  is  due  to  ignorant  prejudice  on 
ifcount  of  the  necessary  sanitary  measures  taken 
by  the  English  Government  for  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  the  plague.  It  is  also  to  be 
suspected  that,  so  far  as  the  Mohammedan  element 
ot  the  population  is  concerned,  some  of  the 
disaffection  toward  England  may  be  due  to 
incilement  by  emissaries  of  the  Turkish  sultan. 
There  is  no  serious  reason  for  thinking  that 
India  is  on  the  eve  of  any  such  uprising  as  the 
Sepoy  rebellion  of  just  forty  years  ago. 

Mmi-  "^^^  close  of  the  century  will  have 
(tMnj  witnessed  the  beginning  of  a  profound 
i»atK.  uijjngg  jn  t],g  industrial  conditions  of 
China  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Orient. 
Besides  the  great  trunk  railroads  that  the 
Russians  are  to  build  in  the  north  of  China,  and 
the  Chinese  lines  that  will  be  built  by  the  Belgian 
company  recently  chartered,  it  is  announced  that 
ihe  French  Government  has  completed  important 
Mtangements  for  the  extension  of  railroads  from 
Cochin  China,  the  Tonquin  region,  well  into  the 
»<ljacent  Chinese  provinces.  On  the  west  the 
tfMs- Caspian  lines  are  approaching  Chinese 
territory,  while  railroad-building  under  English 
S^^vern  mental  auspices  in  the  Malayan  peninsula 
is  progressing  with  much  enterprise,  and  new 
concessions  have  just  been  wrested  from  the 
Phioeae  Government.  Several  million  dollars 
is  about  to  be  spent  for  constructing  two  hundred 
liiles  of  road  as  an  extension  of  existing  lines. 
All  this  work  in  and  about  China  moans  the 
p^dual  opening  up  of  an  enormous  commerce 
vilh  that  rich  and  productive  empire. 

,.  ,  ,  About  July  20  a  little  expedition  set 
forth  from  the  United  States  for  the 
Dark  Continent  which  had  'no  gold- 
seeking  or  land-grabbing  objects,  but  which  was 
bent  wholly  upon  the  task  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  natives  of  Africa,  Its  leader  was 
Mr.  Iloli  Chatelain.  Several  Americans  ac- 
companied him.  Mr.  Chatelain  is  of  Swiss 
origin,  and  he  has  been  in  this  country  for  some 
time  organizing  the  Fhil-African  League,  The 
purpose  of  the  league  is  to  overthrow  the  in- 
ternal slave  trade  in  Africa.  It  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Chatelain  that  there  are  fifty  million  slaves  at 


l/K 


the  present  time  in  that  continent.  He  has  been 
an  indefatigable  African  traveler  and  knows. 
whereof  he  speaks.  His  plan  is  to  establish 
villages  on  lands  conceded  by  the  Congo  State 
and  the  European  governments,  to  be  made  up 
of  free  natives  and  rescued  slaves,  who  are  to 


be  educated  in  farming  and  handicrafts.  Each 
station  will  have  its  work  divided  into  the  four 
departments  of  agriculture,  industry,  education, 
and  medical  and  charitable  oversight.  The  work 
is  to  begin  on  the  high  table-land  between 
Benguella  and  Lake  Nyassa,  The  Phil- African 
Liberators'  League,  which  has  undertaken  to 
support  this  movement,  has  for  its  president  Dr. 
L.  T.  Chamberlain  and  for  its  treasurer  the 
Hon.  Thomas  L.  James.  The  list  of  vice- 
presidents  and  the  board  of  directors  include 
many  well-known  names.  The  movement  be- 
gins in  a  small  way  and  without  ostentation;  but 
no  work  of  philanthropy  was  ever  better  thought 
out  or  more  competently  directed.  If  Mr. 
Chatelain's  health  and  strength  are  spared,  there 
will  be  news  from  this  enterprise  in  due  time, 
and  our  readers  shall  be  kept  duly  informed. 


p  rth     Thesummerphilanthropy  of  our  great 

"uinwir  cities  grows  wiser  and  more  effective 
Philanthropy,  j^,^  ^^^  season  to  another.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that,  somewhat  more  than 
a  year  ago  wo  published  a  full  account  of  an  in- 
teresting iixpuriment  that  had  been  launched  by 
Mr.  William  H.  George,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Vacation  Camps  and  Boys'  Republics."  It  is 
pleasant  to  have  to  report  that  Mr.  George's 
"Junior  Hepublic"  at  Freeville,  N.  Y. ,  is  mot© 
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flourishing  and  snccessful  than  ever,  and  that 
some  half  a  dozen  other  junior  republics  have 
been  inaugurated  in  pursuance  of  the  good  exam- 
ple set  by  Mr.  George's  pioneer  community.  One 
of  these  later  republics  has  been  established  hy 
Mr.  Hearst,  of  the  New  York  Journal.  Vari- 
ous other  methods  for  taking  city  cliildren  from 
the  tenement  districts  for  wholesome  and  in- 
structive vacation  life  in  the  country  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Nothing  in  the  whole  field  of 
educational  and  charitable  endeavor  is  more 
promising  than  these  projects 
that  deal  with  town  children  in 
the  summer  penod  Of  course 
the  great  majority  of  the  tene 
ment-house  children  are  as  yet 
not  pro\  ided  for  by  the  coun- 
try-vacation schemes  For  the 
benelit  of  these  children  who 
stay  at  home,  nothing  is  more 
conn  lie  ndablc  than  the  plan  of 
vacation  schools  so  extensively 
developed  by  the  New  York  bo 
ciety  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  W  e 
are  glad  to  publish  elsewl  ere 
an  article  giving  some  account 
of  this  admirable  work  in  New 
York.  It  is  also  encouraging 
to  note  the  fact  that  a  begin- 
ning, though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
has  been  made  in  Chicago  and  ,p^^  ^„  ^^  „^,[ 
Boston.  Thoughtful  readers  will 
find  something  to  be  considered  in  Professor  Kirk- 
pati-ick  s  ns  ru  e  a  d  ugt-e  e  article,  also 
published   n    h  s  on      e      n   nuous  ses- 

sion of  Bc  oo  n  g  n  a  and  he  ad  sability  of 
a  rearra  f,    n  a  o         k  on  the  basis 

of  the  qua 

Ten  f       e  men   in 

^'"i)?cn'rd    *"    f  e    an       a  e  recorded 

n  ou  alt        s      onth  was 

United  S  a  s  a  Ila  s,  of  Tenn  ssee.  His 
was  one  of  those  pictiires<iiie  and  varied  careers 
that  have  so  abounded  in  the  history  of  American 
piilitics.  lie  was  born  almost  eighty  years  ago 
on  a  Tennessee  farm ;  and  by  dint  of  night  study 
and  special  eflnrt  while  working  in  a  country 
ptore  he  secured  ailniiilance  to  the  Ijar  at  the  age 
of  tweiily- three,  lie  went  at  once  into  the  State 
I^'gislature,  and  entered  Congress  a  few  years 
later.  He  served  two  or  three  terms,  and  then 
reliied  from  office  to  practice  law.  In  1H.57  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Ids  State,  and  subse- 
quent reiilections  carried  his  incumbency  well  into 
tlie  war  ])eriod,  so  that  he  was  able  to  render 
the  Southern  Confederacy  great  services.      After 


the  war  he  went  to  Mexico  and  then  to  ] 
as  an  irreconcilable;  but  in  IS*!?  he  acce] 
situation  and  returned  to  America.  For 
years  he  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure 
United  States  Senate.  He  was  a  man  of 
convictions  and  a  strong  and  aggressive  p 
He  was  a  distinguished  authority  in  all 
of  Parliamentary  law.  On  July  31  then 
away  at  Denver  the  Hon.  John  Evans,  at 
of  eighty  three  JohnEvanswas  bom  in  1 
was  one  of  the  pir  neers  of  Chicago,  foun 
townof  Evanstonandthf 
w  <  ■•tern  University,  pi 
A\  ( stern  railroad  const: 
wi  nt  to  Denver,  Colo. ,  i 
tonal  governor  on  appo 
f  f  President  Lincoln  ii 
and  identified  himself  i 
wa\s  with  the  develop 
his  adopted  State  an 
Among  religions  lead* 
teathers,  one  of  the  m( 
ored  and  distinguished  i 
who  died  last  month  ■ 
Hp\  .  Dr.  Augustine  F. 
usually  known  as  Father 
heal  of  the  communitj 
Paulist  Fathers  in  New 
\fter  leaving  Amherst 
came  a  Congregational  is 
ter,  and  then  entered  tl 
copal  Church,  from  whi 
afterward  he  passed  i 
communion.  He  su 
Father  Hecker  about  ten  years  ago  as  sup 
the  Paulist  Fathers.  Another  well-kn< 
ligious  worker  was  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  H 
wiio  was  for  a  long  time  Henry  Ward  B 
assistant  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Bi 
Dr.  Halliday  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  Jt 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  Professor  Lane, 
vard,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thomj 
New  York,  were  lx)th  known  in  the  » 
scholarship  and  letters.  Professor  Lan 
distinguished  philologist  who  had  servt 
vard  since  ISJl.  Mr.  Thompson  was  a 
New  York  lawyer  who  found  lime  to  writ 
in  the  field  of  psycholfigy  and  political 
He  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  In  the  fiel 
craturc,  the  most  eminent  names  on  our 
those  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Oliphant,  of  whose 
work  our  readers  will  find  some  accouni 
department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the  1 
aiid  K'liss  Jean  Ingelow,  the  poet,  who  die 
advanced  age  of  seventy -seven.  A  distin 
French  author  is  also  listed,  namely.  Hen 
hac,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
most  important  works  were  in  the  dranial 


Roman    Catholi 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


PROCEEDINQS  IN  CONGRESS. 

June  -il. — The  Senate  completes  the  free  list  of  the 
Wrill  hill,  with  the  exception  of  certftin  items  postponed 

furlnlure  HcCion The  House  adopts  a  resolution  ap- 

pToprinlinK  (100,000  for  repairs  on  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
iW  <lry-<iock, 

Jurw  ija-ai.— The  Senate  Finance  Committee's  wool 
mdnoolenN  schedules  in  the  tariff  bill  are  adopted  by 
Iwisive  ninjnritiea ;  it  is  voted  to  place  a  duty  on  hides. 

June  'in. — The  Senate  adopts  the  sillc  and  tobaeco 
rWules  of  the  tariff  bill,  completing  the  lirat  review 
>t  the  measure. 

June  *,— The  Senat*  bsRins  consideration  of  items  in 
IbelAriff  bill  passed  over  in  the  first  survey. 

June  38.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  8T  to  20,  agrees  to 
Ihe  Finance  Committee's  amendment  to  the  tariff  bill 
Fladng  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  hides  and  omitting  the 
drawback  provision. 


■'line  at-.10.— A  numlwr  of  the  remaining  paragraphs 
''  the  tariff  hill  are  disposed  of  by  the  .Senate ;  it  is 
"rfd  to  retain  the  Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty;  tht- 
"Til  rates  are  adopted. 

July  1.— In  the  Senate  it  is  voted  to  place  cotton  Iwg- 
ioa  and  cotton  ties  on  tbe  free  list  of  the  tariff  bill, 
ncl  to  make  the  duty  on  white  pine  lumber  *1  instead 
'Kper  thoilMBnd  (eet. 

Jnly2.— The  Senate  adopts  the  retaliatory  and  rect- 
-ocity  features  of  the  tariff  bill. 
July  S-&— Tbe  Senate  agrees  to  an  amendment  to  the 


tariff  bill  taxing  the  issue  and  transfer  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  work  on  the  bill  is  completed. 

July  7.— The  Senate  passes  the  tariff  bill  by  a  vote  of 
38  to  28,  Messrs.  Jones  |Xev.),  Mantle,  and  McEnery 
acting  with  the  Republican  majority. 

July  8,— In  the  Senate  the  General  Deficiency  Appro 

priation  bill  is  considered In  the  House  tbe  tariff  bill 

Is  received,  the  Senate  amendments  disagreed  to,  and 
eonlerrees  appointed. 

July  13.— The  Senate  paa.se8  the  Genera!  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriation bill,  voting  to  reduce  the  price  paid  tor 
armor-plate  to  1300  a  ton. 

July  14.— The  House  disagrees  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  General  Deficiency  Appropriation  bill,  and 
the  bill  is  sent  to  conference. 

July  Ifi.— The  House,  after  much  debate,  concurs  in 
the  Senate  aniendmeiil  to  the  General  Dtflciency  Appro- 
priation bill    Hxlng  the  price  of  armor-plate  at  ivMa. 

July  19. — The  Senate  agrees  to  the  conference  report 

on   the  General   Deflciency  Appropriation   liill The 

House  adopts  the  conference  regiort  on  the  tariff  bill  by 
a  voteof  litSto  118. 
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POLITICS  AND 
GOVERNMENT- 
AMERICAN. 

JiiiiK  23.  — Ohio 
RepuhlicunH  re- 
nominate Govern- 
or Buslinelt  and 
indorse  Senator 
H  a  u  n  a  for  e!e<i- 
tion....The  Bry. 


Populists,   and 
Silver    Republi- 


June  88. — The  jury  disagrees 
in  tile  trial  of  tbe  American  To- 
bwco  Company  directors  for  con- 

t^ncs The  Canadian  Parlia- 

mmt  is  proro^nied. 
Jnne  30.— Ohio   Democrats 
'    ODminate   Horace   I..   Chapman 
IbtgoTemor  and  detlare  for  free 
rtvta-atlStol. 

July  6,  — A  national  conTen- 
tlon  of  "Middle-of-the-Koad" 
■  hgalnto    meets   in    Nashville. 

JalrB.— The  convention  of 
IV>paliMa  at  Xashville  declares 
•gainst  future  f usioq  nith  either 
tti'  I^mocratic  or  Repnblicao 
p«nj,  00  the  silver  or  any  other 


July  T.— Sound-Money  Democrata  of  Iowa 
Jofca  Cliggett  for  governor. 

SiAy  la— Governor  Block,  of  New  York,  dismisses 
Uwrhargeo  preferred  by  Mayor  Strong,  of  Nevr  York 
City,  against  Police  Connniseioner  Parker. 

Juljl3.— The  Chicago  City  Council  paBses 
unce  imporing  an  annoal  tax  of  tl  on  bicycle 

xbicle  tax  of  from  12  to  tii Thenat' 

of  ihe  RepubiicBD  League  is  opened  in  Detroit. 

JnljrJt— The  Gold-Standard  Democrats  of  Kentucky 

nomiasrea  State  ticket PreslrientMcKlnley  revokes 

'''"iilEiil  Cleveland's  order  reducing  Ihe  hijiiiImt  of 
pfiifiua  itgettcies  troia  eigliteeu  Ujaiuv. 

Jul]'  19. — Governor  Taylor,  of  Tennessee,  ap|>oints 
Ttiuniat  B.  Turley  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  the 
late  I^hani  G.  Harris. 

NOMINATIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT. 
June  31.— John  G.  Foster,  of  Vermont,  Consul-Gen- 
»ral  at  Halifax  ;  Albert  C.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  Alex- 
uder  C.  Botkin,  of  Montana,  and  David  B.  Culberson. 
•*  Tnas.  CommiBsionflrs  to  Revise  and  Codify  the 
Criminal  Laws  of  the  United  States. 


June  W.— Jolin  Goodnow  of  Minnesota,  Consul-Gen- 
era! at  Shanghai. 

June  03,— Edward  McKiCttrick,  of  Iowa,  Deputy 
Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Department. 

June  34. —George  B.  Billings,  of  MassacliusetCs,  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  Boston;  George 
Westerly,  oC  Minnesota,  Deputy  Auditor  for  State  and 
other  Departments. 

June  25.— Irving  B.  Dudley,  of  California,  Minister  to 

June  29. — Churcli  Howe,  of  Nebraska.  Coneul-General 
at  Samoa;  John  P,  Bray,  of  North  Dakota,  Consul-lien- 
eral  at  Melbourne;  Hoiinaevelle  Wildman,  of  Califor- 
nia, Consul  at  Hong  Kong,  China:  John  K.  Richards, 
of  Ohio,  Solicitor-General. 

June  30.— John  Russell  Young,  of  Pennsylvania, 
"rancis  B,   Loomia,  of  Ohio, 


July  1. — George  R,  Bidwell, 
Collector  of  CuHtoms  at  the 
Port  of  New  York;  Wilbur  F. 
Wakeman,  Appraiser  at  Mer- 
I'handise,  Port  of  New  York; 
.luhn  F.  Gowey.  of  Washington, 
i.'nnstil-General  at  Yokohama, 

-Tuly  U.— Robert  A,  Sharkey, 
Xin'al  Officer  nt  the  Port  of 
Xew  York;  Thomas  Pitchie, 
Soiterintt'ndent  of  Immigra- 
tion, Port  of  New  York  ;  Wii- 
liiim  I>.  Merry,  of  California, 
MiniBler  ta  Nicaragua,  Costa 
liica,  and  Salvador;  Horace  N. 
Allen,  ot  Ohio,  Minister  to 
Coreu. 


1  tor  Governor  ot  Ohio. 

July  IT.— Terence 
V.  Powderly.  of 
Pennsylvania,  Com- 
missioner-Generul 
of  Imniigration. 

POLITICS  AND 


FOREIGN. 

June   a-2.  — Cele- 
bration   of    Queen 

jubilee  Ihroiighor 
the  Briljali  empji 
....The  Chilea 
Cabinet  resigns  be-  Iowa's  Free  SU 
cause  of  disagree- 
ment, with  the  Congress. 

June  23.— The  British  Parliament  \»  received  by  the 
queen The  Victorian  Parliament  is  opened. 

June  35.— The  anti-Clerical  party  is  successful  in  the 
secotid  liallotings  for  elections  Xa  the  Second  Chamber 
of  die  XeCherlands  States-General,  obtaining  a  majority 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  Ei^ENTS. 


MDtetor  to  Colombia. 


••.—British  jubilee  naval  review  at  Spitliend. . . . 
Ban  Senftte,  by  a  Tot«  of  68  to  'JT,  aik>|its  the  bill 
aae  tbe  peoce-footlug  of  the  laod  iorcen. 
•r. — nie  President  of  Chile  cbooxex  a  new  C'h1>- 
Vkm  Itallftn  Senate  pasttes  the  arm;  reorgaiiir.a- 
L 

•iL — Smperor  William  of  Geniiaay  appoints 
BBUowtoBucceedBaronMarHcliatl  von  BicIht- 
irof  Foreign  A  SairH The  Netherl  amis 


.<— Jubilee  review  of  the  BritiKh  troops  at  Alde:^ 

L-^Tba  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  liy  a  vole 
1 110^  Bdtqits  a  bill  empowering  the  government 
iha  dntiea  on  wheat,  wine,  cattle,  and  meat  at 


r  ajiproval  by 


July  13.— The  French  Government  narrowly  escapes 
defeat  in  the  Clianilier  of  Deputies. . .  .The  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  announces  in  tlie  British  Hc)UHe  of  Com- 
mons that  many  evicted  Irish  tenantH  will  be  reinstated 
on  their  former  holdings. 

July  14.—Tliewomiiii-sufTriHce1ii1l  in  the  British  House 
of  Cimimons  is  withdravi'n. 

JulyaO.— The  French  ('hamlxTOf  Deputies  passes  the 
direct-taxes  bill. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

June  24.— A  treaty  for  the  pn>vinional  union  of  the 
Central  American  Republics  Is  si^nieil. 

.June  30. —M.  Zenovieff.  Unssitin  Minister  to  Sweden 


<  PROMIXEXTLV  MESTIOXED  IS  JULr. 
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and  Norwny,  is  appointed  to  succeed  Count  Nelidoff  as 
Russian  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 

July  7.— The  French  embassy  In  London  is  directed 
to  coSpsrate  with  the  Wolcott  commission  in  negotiat- 
ing with  the  British  Government  on  the  subject  of  hi- 
metalllsm. 

July  9. — The  powers  unite  in  a  note  to  the  porte  de- 
manding the  cessation  of  obstructions  to  peace  negoti- 

July  10. — France  and  Germany  agree  on  a  division  of 
the  t«tTltory  between  Togo  and  Dahomey,  Africa. 

July  13. — King  Menelilt  appoints  M.  de  LeontiefT 
governor-general  of  the  equatorial  provinces  of  Abys- 

July  13. — The  porte  demands  the  withdrawal  of  Per- 
sian troops  from  Turlcish  territory  near  Kerbela. 

July  1". — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  sustains 
the  policy  of  the  government  on  the  Eastern  questiOD 
by  a  vote  of  Eaitoiu. 

July  20. — Tlie  ambassadors  of  the  powers  suspend  all 
negotiations  with  Tewflk  Pasha,  the  porte  having  re- 
fused to  accept  tlie  strategic  frontier  proposed. 

INDUSTRIAL,    COMMERCIAL.    AND    FINANCIAL 


CASUALTIES. 

June  25.— Destructive  hailstorms  prevail  in  Kansas 

The  Russian  turret  ironclad  Oaiiffoot  runs  onareef 

and  sinks. 

June  26.— A  Wabash  train  falls  through  a  trestle  at 
Missouri  City,  Mo.; 


e  30.- 


June  31.— In  Pittsburg  an  advance  of  five  cents  pet 
100  pounds  in  the  price  of  bar  iron  is  announced. 

June  SO.— Over  16,000  miners  strike  in  Belgium. 

July  1.— All  the  union  mills  in  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  close  down  ;  75,000 
men  are  made  idle. 

July  2. — Officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  order  a 
general  strike  of  bituminous  coal  miners  throughout 
the  central  States. 

July  5. — Most  of  the  bituminous  coal  miners  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  quit  work  ;  the 
West  Virginia  miners  refuse  to  strike. 

July  13. — Commissioners  meet  in  Pittsburg  toattempt 
a  settlement  of  the  cfwll-miners'  strike  by  arbitration. 

July  14.— At  Newea.stie-on-Tyne,  England,  the  non- 
union engineers  join  the  strike  of  the  union  engineers. 

July  15.— Much  excitement  is  caused  at  San  Francisco 
by  the  arrival  of  miners  with  large  quantities  of  gold 
from  the  Klondyke  country. 


lision  in  the  Dar- 
danelles causesthe 
sinking  of  the 
German  steamer 
Rembech;  four- 
teen of  the  crew 
are  drowned, 

July  8.— Disas- 
trous floods  are 
reported  from  the 
south  of  France ; 
three  hundred 
persons  lose  their 
lives  and  thou- 
sands are  made 
homeless. 

July 


mite   1 


4plos 


dy- 


vation  at  I»exing- 
Ky„ 


the  death  of  five  (.p  ubsteh   colo 

negro  laborers. 

July  13.— Many  people  are  killed  by  a  railroad  collision 
in  Denmark. 

July  U,— By  the  bursting  of  two  reservoirs  near  Fish- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  eight  peopk-  are  drowned  and  much  property 
damaged. 

July  IT.— A  Are  in  Baku,  Rutwiit.  destroys  flvo  giwat 
oil  refineries  ;  several  lives  are  lost. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

June  23.- A  reunion  of  Confederate  veterans  ia  held 
in  Kashville,  Tenn. 

June  24.— The  foundation  stone  of  the  Cabot  Memorial 
Tower,  in  Bristol,  England,  is  laid  by  the  Marquis  of 
Dufferin. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EfENTS. 


Jane  35. — Cornell  wlna   the   fottr-mile    rowlog-race 

Bilh  Yftle  and  Hiirvani  at.  Poiighkt;e[>Jiie. 
June  30.— The    Paii-Aiiglican    Conttren™   optns    at 
I^nibeth  Palace,  Ix)niioQ. 
Jul)-  i— Cornell  wins  from  ColumbiH  and  PeniiBjI- 
nma  in  the  ri>wing-rac^('  tit  Puu^nhkeepBie. 
Jaly  B.^The  IntemHtioiini  Congress  of  NavRl  Archi- 
tects and  Marine   Enjdnwrs  meets  in  London  —  The 
Xational  Educational  Aiwuciation  nieeta  at  Milwaukee. 
Jnlj-  T.^The  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  holds  its 
txfO,  session  in  San  FranciHco. 

July  11.— Herr  Andrte  Htarta  on  his  balloon  voyage 
Vrerthe  polar  regions. 

Jttljr  13. — A  drawbridge-  of  1.094  feet  between  np- 
proaolits.  and  costing  f  1,000,000,  is  opened  between  the 
dtieti  ol  Diiluth,  Minn.,  and  West  Superior,  Wis. 

July  30. — The  Mormon  jubilee  celebration  begins  in 
Utah. 


Port  of  New  York,  56 Hon.  Luke  Patrick  Hayden. 

Pamellite  member  of  the  British  Houaeof  Coinmoas,  47 

June  34.— Representative  Edward 
Dean  Cook,  of  Chicago.  48. 

June  3.1. — Mrs.  Margaret  Otiphant, 

the  author,  fi9 Alice  Lingard,  the 

English  actress. 

Jute   80.— Prof.     George    Martin 

Ivincof  Harvard,  73 Dr.  William 

C.  Wey,  of  Elmira,  N.Y„  68 Rev. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Ricbardwin,  eduuational 
Hcretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
South,  68. 

Julj*  1. — Marie  Btraub,  composer 
1^    chtircli     and     Sunday-s  c  h  o  □  1 

.luly  a— Bev.  Dr.  William  S.Ljtn(^- 


July  5.— Si  r  John  Bennett,  the  famous 
EJnglish  watchmaker,  83. 
July  6.— Henri  Meilhac,  French  dra- 
LUthorand  memlier  of  the  French 
Academy,  ftl, 

Julys.— United  States  Senator  Isham 
Green  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  T». 

July  0.- Rev.   Dr.  Samuel  B.   Halli- 
day,  85. 

July  10.— Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson, 
of  New  York  City,  lawyer  and  author 

Elx-Congressman  Charles  H.  Porter, 

of  Virginia. 
July    11.— Sir    Patrick   Alfred    Jennings,    formerly 
Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  66. 
Jnty  13. — George  Tan  Ness  Lothrop,  ex-minister  to 

Russia,  HO James  B.   Germain,  of  Albany,   N.  Y., 

philanthropist,  88. 

July  13.— Charles  Coudert,  of  New  York  City,  lawyer, 
63, 

July  14.— Gen,  John  F.  Famsworth,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  77, .,,  Frank  McLaughlin,  proprietor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Tim«s,  ra. 

July  IB.— Gen.  Philippe  Regis  D.  de  K.  de  Tmbriimd, 
a  prominent  Union  officer  in  thu  civil  war,  81. 

July  18.- Rev,  Dr,  Elwood  H.  Stokes,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  82. 

July  19.— Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer,  biographer  of 
Beethoven.  SO William  Ware  Peck,  formerly  a  well- 
known  lawyer  of  New  York  Cily Pnifp^iior  Ortel, 

distinguiBhed    larj'ugologlst  of  Munich Miss  Jean 

Ingelow,  the  distinguished  poet  and  novelist,  77. 


CURRENT    HISTORY    IN    CARTOONS. 


THE  Tenders  of  ttis  miigaKine  will  find  it  eiisy  to  re- 
call n  cartoon  pulilisliiKl  \ast  niontli  htiving  fur 
its  subject  the  positioD  of  Hawaii  aa  between  the  United 
States  aud  Japan,  and  another  deaUog  wjtJt  the  same 
subject  published  In  the  previous  month,  botb  of  them 
credited  to  the  Waaliington  Timai.  They  were  the 
cleverest  cartoumi  on  the  Huwaiian  question  that  we 
have  seen  anywhere.  They  were  drawn  by  Dr.  William 
B.  Stewart,  who  has  for  Bome  months  been  a  memberof 
the  staff  of  the  Times,  and  whose  political  cartoon 
wT>rk  shows  much  cirisinalily  and  force.  Dr,  Stewart's 
work  has  been  notably  energetic  in  tliis  past  month  of 
tAtiff-inaking,  and  it  has  occurred  to  us  W  open  our  de- 
partment of  caricature  with  several  specimens  of  his 
e very-day  output. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  interesting  to  say  something 
about  Dr.  Stewart  himsBlf.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore 
forty-one  years  ago,  but  white  sCill  an  infant  went  witli 
his  family  to  Bocbesler,  N.  Y.,  his  father  being  a 
clergyman.  His  fondness  for  drawing  waa  developed 
early,  and  as  a  mere  hoy  he  obtained  some  opportunity 
for  learning  to  model  in  clay  through  the  favor  of  Mr. 
J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  at  that  time  a  professor  in  Rochester 
University,  and  already  famous  for  his  caste  of  fossil 
skeletons  and  the  like.  Young  Stewart,  though  he  hail 
little   instruction,  miwle   some    progress;   and   subse- 


From  the  Urnes  (Washlngljin). 


1  lentl     he  ne   I:  to  Boston  with  a  de- 
ter     uit  oi    Ik  th  to  study  art  and  also 
t     take  a    le^ree  at  Harvard  College. 
H     malijieil  both  of  these  ambitions, 
and   after   grad  lation    from    Harvard 
t  imo  to  New  \ork.  where  he  tunght  in 
I  4  I  ool  for   some   time  and  then  be- 
ta! eaTeporteronthelYlimwe.   While 
n   e  led  w  th  that  newapapsr  he  en- 
t       i    [K     the  study  of  medicine,  nod 
tl         giving  up  Wb  rettnlar  work  ou 
p  per  r      pleted  his   course   in  a 
]  t       eil    al  school,  i)nd  in  due 

e  r  d  h      dogreeof  M.D.    For 

f     th  r  If  e.\pt-rience  he  mn<le 

e  ^i     t    the  AVest  Indies  in  the 

a|)B  [  f  a  si  p  surgeon.  His  ready 
ab  1  t3  as  H  draughtsninn  gained  him 
a  pns  tion  aa  an  illustrator  on  the  stolT 
of  the  New  York  Joumnl,  and  it  was 
from  tl  t  oflire  that  he  transferred 
1  i        I  i"iii«l  llK'^tjifTof  tlio 

^  ash  ngton  Times  last  March. 

The  success  of  a  cartoonist  depends 
in  no  small  degree  upon  hts  environ- 
ment and  upon  the  tone  and  poUi^  ot 
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—From  the  Time»  (Waahlnffton). 


Che  paper  vhith  employs  him.  Dr.  Stewart  has  evi- 
dently found  a  .coiiKeiiial  opportuDity  In  Washington, 
■nd  the  very  radical  position  of  the  Washington  Timet 
an  monetary  and  tariff  questions,  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion,  the  Hawaiian  matter,  and  several  other  subjects, 
.    afforded    the    cartoonist   an   exceptionally   good 


REP  RESENT  ATI  VB8  ITtmCI). 


"  Like  pigs  In  ■  pDddle,  contented  we  lie, 
Not  carlnK  to  live  and  not  wtshliiB  to  die." 


thy  inothi 

villalnouH  tnrk  <>l  llilr 

nctli^r  lip  that  dotli  we 


-Kino  Henry  1 
From  the  Tima  tWashlnstoD). 
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Uncle  Sam:  "Stepr^M 


chance,  while  he  m  turn  hfiH  Iven  able  to  support  the 
editorial  views  and  positions  of  the  paper  in  a  manner 
that  has   beti;un  to  attrnct  attention  in  political  and 

journalistic  circles.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  Bay 
that  we  do  not  ruiinxluce  Mr.  Stewart's  cartoons  as  ei- 
pressing  our  own  views  ution  public  affairs  at  Wash- 
inRton.  An  artist  in  Life,  represents  Uncle  Sam  as  ex- 
hiliittng  Uie  great  Aniericaii  Binl  of  freedom  in  lieavy 
manacles,  the  hapless  vietiiu  of  the  trusts,  the  high 
tariff,  the  bosses,  and  restrictive  legislation.  It  is  a 
humiliating  siiectatle.   Life  is  prone  to  be  a  little  pessi- 


Dtfrecanm."— Froraitfe  (New  York). 


-«#^ 


we  reprixliice  a*  hur- 
ing  killed  the  free- 
riivw  wrpent  by  the 
liKht  of  the  (leclininK 
sun  uf  hnnl  tiiiiPH.  and 
It  ukMber  it  Dhows  the 
Inc  old  gentleman  an 
aaliiag  li;  the  rondside 
while  U«bH  leadK  oR 
llw  Democratic  party 

ikiinit.  Mr.  Bush,  of  the 
rdi'ar'im,  stums  up  the 
Incsl  XtH'    York  polit- 

his 

I'riwy  Island 

while  Mr.   DHVfiijwrt, 

odlie  Xew  York  Jonr- 

K'd.cntthes  a  HDap-shot 

nf  Uncle  Sam  on  hU 

KRy  to  the  Klundyke 

dl^nga. 


From  JniJue  (New  Yurk). 
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Jfrom  i&e  Capt  Tima  (Uupe  Town,  Bonth  Africa) . 
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Prom  Charivari  (Purlit). 


From  the  T(ni«  (Washingtotl). 


THE  ANATOMY   OF  THE   NEW  TARIFF. 


BY    CHARLES    A.    CONANT. 


ANEW  tariff  law  has  just  gone  upon  the 
statute-books,  and  the  business  community 
IcDow  once  more  for  a  period  of  three  years  to 
come  under  what  conditions  they  are  to  conduct 
business.  The  constant  changes  of  the  past  four- 
teen years,  in  1883,  in  1890,  in  1894,  and  now 
in  1897,  have  probably  done  more  to  disturb 
certain  branches  of  business  than  absolute  free 
trade  or  unrelenting  protection,  if  either  were 
adopted  as  a  fixed  policy.  Every  manufacturer 
and  importer  has  been  bound  to  take  note  of 
what  was  gomg  on  in  Washington,  whether  he  has 
been  a  protectionist  or  a  free  trader,  for  if  he  has 
been  the  former  he  has  probably  desired  an  in- 
creased rate  of  duty  on  the  articles  which  com- 
pete with  his  own,  and  if  he  has  been  the  latter 
he  may  have  had  to  guard  against  excessive  rates 
upon  the  raw  materials  or  finished  articles  which 
he  imports,  in  order  to  prevent  the  annihilation 
of  his  business.  A  business  man  is  not  safe, 
moreover,  in  looking  purely  at  the  rates  of  duty 
unpoeed  upon  his  own  finished  articles.  He  may 
find  that  an  obscure  word  or  phrase  in  another 
part  of  the  law  affects  his  dye-stuffs  or  his  pack- 
ing material,  and  places  him  at  a  disadvantage 
with  those  who  use  slightly  different  methods 
from  his  own. 

These  facts  make  the  framing  of  a  tariff  bill 
inevitably  a  scramble  of  special  interests  for  pro- 
tection in  either  a  positive  or  negative  sense — 
protectien   under  the  law  or  protection  against 
the  law.     The  making  of  a  tariff  bill  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  work  of  experts  familiar 
With  every  detail  of  manufacturing,  and  less  and 
less  a  discussion  of  general   principles.     There 
are  very  few  men,  even  in  Congress,  who  are  fa- 
miliar to  even  a  moderate  degree  with  the  mass 
of  detail  involved  m  making  a  tariff  bill.     Presi- 
dent McKinley  was  one  of  these  men  when  he 
was  in  Congress,  and  Governor  Dingley,  his  first 
Republican  successor  as  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  is  another.     Over  in  the 
Senate  Senator  Aldrich  has  long  been  justly  re- 
garded as  the  chief  of  tariff  experts.     But  even 
these  men,  who  to  a  large  extent  do  the  practical 
work  of  tariff- making,  do  not  rely  entirely  upon 
themselves     They  summon  to  Washington  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  whose 
constant  business  it  is  to  determine  the  value  and 
classification  of  imported  merchandise,  and  nearly 


all  the  new  language  of  the  bill  comes  from  their 
hands  or  from  the  expert  officials  of  the  Treasury. 
Upon  these  men  is  cast  the  duty  of  conferring 
with  the  representatives  of  special  interests  who 
come  to  Washington,  of  getting  such  new  facts 
a^  they  bring,  unmasking  their  more  extreme 
claims,  and  endeavoring  to  bring  about  harmony 
between  conflicting  interests. 

A  tariff  bill  goes  through  the  hands  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  House,  passes 
the  House  itself,  is  reviewed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  and  then  passes  the  Sen- 
ate. At  every  stage  of  this  progress  amend- 
ments are  proposed  by  the  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent industries,  and  defects  of  adjustment  in 
the  relations  between  raw  materials  and  finished 
products  and  between  competing  articles  are 
brought  to  light  and  remedied.  The  final  strug- 
gle comes  in  conference  committee.  A  confer- 
ence committee  consists  of  an  equal  number  of 
the  members  of  each  house,  who  meet  to  confer 
together  as  to  the  points  of  disagreement.  Con- 
cessions are  made  upon  both  sides — the  Senate 
receding  in  some  cases  from  its  amendments,  the 
House  accepting  other  amendments,  and  still 
others  being  drafted  in  a  new  form  which  in- 
volves a  compromise  between  the  two  houses. 
When  complete  agreement  is  reached  in  confer- 
ence committee,  the  conference  report  is  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  and  then  to  the  Senate  for 
approval.  A  single  vote  is  usually  taken  upon 
the  question  of  accepting  the  report,  and  when 
this  vote  has  been  given  favorably  in  both  houses 
the  bill  goes  to  the  President  for  his  approval. 
The  conference  on  the  new  law  began  on  the  after- 
noon of  July  8,  the  day  on  which  the  House 
asked  for  a  conference  with  the  Senate,  and  the 
conference  report  was  completed  by  the  Repub- 
licans and  presented  to  the  Democrats  on  the 
committee  on  Monday  morning,  July  19. 

THE    NEW    TARIFF    AND    THE    OLD    ONE. 

There  are  several  points  of  radical  difference 
between  the  tariff  of  1894,  which  is  just  going 
out  of  force,  and  the  new  one  which  supersedes 
it.  The  old  tariff,  known  as  the  Wilson -Gorman 
law,  was  far  from  being  a  free -trade  measure  or 
satisfactory  to  the  advocates  of  a  revenue  tariff. 
High  duties  were  retained  on  the  leading  articles 
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of  textile  manufacture,  on  metals,  many  chem- 
icals, and  other  articles.  The  law  contained, 
however,  several  important  features  which  have 
been  abandoned  in  the  new  tariff.  The  attempt 
was  made  in  the  act  of  1894  to  carry  out  the  the- 
ory of  relieving  raw  materials  of  manufactures 
from  duty  and  substituting  simple  duties  accord- 
ing to  value  for  those  levied  by  the  pound  or 
square  yard.  The  new  law  repudiates  both  these 
principles.  Wool,  flax,  lumber,  hides  of  cattle, 
and  many  chemicals  which  have  been  free  of  duty 
for  the  past  three  years  now  go  back  upon  the 
dutiable  list. 

The  doctrine  of  free  raw  materials  xS  based 
upon  the  theory  that  important  manufactures, 
like  woolens,  linens,  and  machinery,  are  enabled 
to  compete  freely  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
with  the  like  products  of  other  countries  if  they 
are  not  handicapped  by  a  tax  upon  the  materials 
which  enter  into  their  production.  It  is  not  the 
first  amount  of  the  tax  only  which  is  an  impor- 
tant factor,  in  the  opinion  of  the  advocates  of 
free  raw  materials,  but  the  fact  that  it  may  be  re- 
duplicated many  times  to  the  consumer  in  the 
price  of  the  finished  article.  The  woolen  manu- 
facturer, for  instance,  who  has  to  pay  a  duty  of 
40  per  cent,  upon  his  wool,  finds  that  the  im- 
porter has  invested  more  money  in  the  purchase 
and  handling  of  the  wool  in  the  proportion  of  not 
less  than  140  to  100,  and  that  the  importer  not 
merely  wants  his  40  per  cent,  back,  but  the  in- 
terest upon  it,  the  increased  insurance  charges, 
and  compensation  for  the  increased  risks  of  his 
larger  investment.  If  his  usual  profit  is  10  per 
cent.,  the  charge  which  would  have  been  110 
upon  the  original  cost  of  the  wool  becomes  154 
upon  its  cost,  plus  the  duty.  If  the  wool  passes 
through  several  hands  before  reaching  the  manu- 
facturer, the  added  charges,  interest,  and  profits 
are  several  times  multiplied.  The  result  is  to 
compel  the  manufacturer  to  make  his  selling 
price  much  higher  than  the  origmal  addition  of 
the  duty  to  the  cost  of  the  wool,  since  he  has  to 
have  a  reasonable  profit  upon  his  greatly  in- 
creased investment.  Manufacturers  operating 
under  such  conditions  are  shut  up  to  domestic 
markets  and  to  prices  artificially  enhanced  by  the 
multiplication  of  the  duties  upon  their  raw  mate- 
rials. 

This  is  the  theory  of  free  raw  materials  as 
expounded  by  its  advocates.  The  protectionists, 
however,  hold  that  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to 
develop  the  production  of  wool,  flax,  lumber, 
hides,  and  cotton  as  it  is  to  develop  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  articles  into  which  they  enter. 
The  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  producer,  in 
their  opinion,  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  manufacturer,  and   neither  can  be  attained 


without  adequate  protection  for  each.  F 
reason,  among  others,  the  new  tariff  dis 
departs  from  the  theory  of  free  raw  mat 
Specific  duties  amounting  to  not  less  than 
50  per  cent,  are  imposed  upon  wool,  $' 
ton  on  hemp  and  tow  of  flax,  and  15  per 
upon  hides  of  cattle. 

Another  important  point  in  which  th 
tariff  differs  from  the  old  one  is  in  the  su 
tion  of  specific  for  ad  valorem  duties.  Ad  ^ 
duties  are  levied  according  to  value.  A  d 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  for  instance,  will  < 
the  payment  of  20  cents  upon  an  article 
at  $1,  but  of  only  10  cents  if  the  same 
falls  in  price  to  50  cents.  The  essential  arg 
for  the  ad  valorem  system  of  duties,  as  stal 
Mr.  Wilson  m  reporting  the  act  of  1894 
House,  is  that  a  specific  duty,  taxing  *  *  ace 
to  kind,  pound,  weight,  measure,  or  the 
without  regard  to  value,  always  oppresses  t 
wealthy  consumer  and  lightens  the  burden 
richer  fellow- citizen."  The  specific  system 
a  duty  of  so  much  per  pound  or  so  mu< 
yard,  without  regard  to  value.  A  pound 
bleached  cotton  cloth,  for  instance,  not  exc 
50  threads  to  the  square  inch,  pays  1  ce 
square  yard  under  the  new  tariff,  whet] 
value  is  2  cents  or  10  cents.  It  is  obvioi: 
the  revenue  is  more  certain  in  amount, 
given  quantity  of  importations,  under  s 
duties  than  under  ad  valorem  ones.  A  ^ 
fall  of  prices,  or  a  fall  upon  a  few  imj 
articles,  means  under  the  ad  valorem  8y« 
marked  shrinkage  in  the  revenue  unless  inc 
consumption  and  importation  keep  pace  wi 
fall  of  prices.  A  striking  instance  of 
afforded  by  the  tariff  upon  sugar  which  ha 
in  force  for  the  last  three  years.  The  v; 
sugar  in  1893  was  more  than  3  cents  per  ] 
and  imports  of  3,500,000,000  pounds  wer 
mated  to  furnish  a  revenue  of  $42,601,69^ 
rate  of  40  per  cent.  Sugar  fell,  from  a  ^ 
of  causes,  after  the  enactment  of  the  law,  s 
duties  actually  collected  upon  about  3, 200, 0* 
pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1896  were  onl) 
035,155.  The  price  had  fallen  to  2.1  cei 
pound,  thereby  making  the  rendering  of 
valorem  duty  much  less  than  was  expected. 

The  essential  arguments  made  for  the  i 
system  rest  not  alone  upon  its  certainty  as 
ducer  of  revenue,  ])ut  upon  its  prevent 
fraudulent  valuations  at  the  custom-houi 
its  more  effective  protection  to  domestic 
tries.  A  tariff  which  falls  as  prices  fall  h 
striking  defect  from  the  protectionist  p< 
view — that  the  protection  becomes  least  in  f 
when  foreign  prices  are  the  lowest  and  pro 
is  most  needed.     Governor  Dmgley,  in  re] 
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the  new  law  to  the  House,  stated  definitely  the 
purpose  to  make  duties  specific  and  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  following  words: 

The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  duties  specific,  or  at 
least  partly  specific,  wherever  practicable,  not  only  to 
protect  the  revenue  against  under- valuation  frauds,  but 
also  to  give  our  own  industries  the  protection  carried  on 
the  face  of  the  tariff  ;  and  in  carrying  out  this  policy 
we  have  had  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  reputable  im- 
porters. This  has  been  done  for  the  most  part  in  the 
chemical,  glass,  iron  and  steel,  lumber,  sugar,  tobacco, 
agricultural,  liquor,  cotton,  flax  and  jute,  woolen,  silk, 
paper,  and  sundries  schedules. 

REVENUE    FROM  .THE    NEW    LAW. 

The  two  essential  purposes  of  the  new  law  are 
expressed  by  the  framers  in  its  title — '^  A  Bill  to 
Provide  Revenue  for  the  Support  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to    Encourage   the   Industries  of  the 
United  States."     The  first  object  is  admitted  by- 
all  parties  to  be  a  proper  one.     The  revenue  has 
been  insufficient   to   meet   current  expenditures 
during  the  last  four  fiscal  years.     One  of  these 
years  was  under  the  operation  of  the  McKinley 
law;  the  other  three  have  been  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Wilson -Gorman  law.     These  heavy 
deficits,  amounting  for  four  years  to  about  $156,- 
000,000,  have  been  attributed  by  the  critics  of 
the  present  law  to  the  reductions  which  it  made 
in  the  rates  of  duty,  and  it  is  one  of  the  avowed 
objects  of  the  new  law  to  remedy  this  deficit.     It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  country 
has  been  passing  through  a  period  of  extreme 
business  depression,  which  could  not  have  failed 
to  reduce  the  receipts  under  any  law  as   com- 
pared with  those  of  a  period  of  prosperity.      It 
may  be  observed,  also,  that  the  average  deficit  of 
about  |;39,000,000    per   year  would  have  been 
almost  exactly  covered  if  sugar  had  not  fallen  so 
decidedly  in  price,  with  a  resulting  loss  in  rev- 
enue of  $15,000,000  or  more  per  year,  and  the 
income  tax  had  not  been  overthrown  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,   thereby  wiping  out  an  estimated 
revenue  of  130,000,000  per  year.     If  the  income 
tax  had  not  been  declared  unconstitutional,  there 
Would  have  been  no  deficit  after  1895,  and  the 
revenue   problem  would   have   been    much   less 
serious  than  has  been  the  case  since  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  rendered. 

After  reviewing  these  excuses  for  the  failure 
of  the  old  law  to  provide  revenue,  it  becomes  in- 
teresting to  determine  what  increase  of  revenue 
will  be  afforded  by  the  new  law.  The  table  which 
follows,  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Dingley 
when  the  new  law  was  proposed  to  the  House,  is 
more  interesting  as  an  indication  of  the  increase 
in  rate  of  duty  than  as  an  indication  of  the  reve- 
nue likely  to  be  collected  under  it  : 


Duties- 

Collected 
in  1896. 

Estimated 

Under 
HonseBill. 

Increase. 

A.  Chemicals,    oils,  and 
paints.. 

$5,513,545 

7,644,422 

13,332,602 

384,713 
29,910,016 

14,850,117 

7,850,860 

6,935,648 
9,311,320 

12,018,083 

V  23,027,569] 

12,504,006 

1,242,125 
10,920,164 

(         37,879 
1       124,258 

«8,196,22« 

11,901,532 

17,343,676 

2.143,588 
51,645,896 

22,257,788 

14.169,988 

8,732,827 
11,077,119 

19,834,845 

17,538,399 

50,274,704 
14,357,556 

1,300,531 
14,168,898 

87,870 
124,258 

4,000,000 

$2,682,681 
4,257,110 
4,010,984 

1,758,876 

B.  Earths,  earthenware, 

and  glassware 

C.  Metals,    and    manu- 

factures of 

D.  Wood,    and     manu- 
factures of 

E.  Sugar 

21,735,880 

F.  Tobacco,  and  manu- 
factures of 

7,398,671 

6,310,128 

1,797,179 
1,765,799 

7,816,762 

17,538,390 

27,246,085 
1,853,550 

58,406 
3,248,734 

G.  Agricultural     prod- 
ucts and  provisions 

H,  Spirits,    wines,    and 
other  Deverfi«e8 

L  Cotton  manufactures 

J.  Flax,  hemp,  and  jute, 
and  manufactures  of 

K.  Wool,  and  .manufac- 
tures of: 
Wool 

Manufactures     of 
wool 

L.  Silk,  and  silk  goods. . 

M,  Pulp,     paper,     and 

books 

N.  Sundries 

Unenumerated— 

Unmanufactured 

Articles     transferred 
from  free  list  to  dutia- 
ble   

4,000,000 

Total  revenue 

$155,625,917 

1269,106,710 

$113,470,708 

This  table  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  imports  will  be  exactly  the  same  under  the 
new  law  as  in  1896.  Neither  Mr.  Dingley  nor 
any  one  else  believes  that  this  will  be  the  case. 
The  estimated  increase  of  $113,479,793  over  the 
collections  of  1896  is,  therefore,  an  arbitrary 
calculation  and  is  not  based  upon  what  is  likely 
to  happen.  Imports  are  expected  to  fall  off 
under  certain  heads  under  the  new  law,  and  this 
is  frankly  avowed  by  Mr.  Dingley  in  the  farther 
discussion  of  the  subject.  His  estimate  of  the 
real  increase  in  revenues  under  the  new  measure 
if  it  should  have  become  a  law  by  May  1  was 
set  forth  in  his  report  as  follows  : 

If  the  bill  should  become  a  law  by  May  1,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  would  yield  an  increase  of  revenue 
of  nearly  $20,000,000  from  sugar,  $10,000,000  from  wool, 
$14,000,000  from  manufactures  of  wool  (assuming  that 
the  imports  of  each  would  be  one-half  what  they  were 
in  1896),  $1,500,000  from  lumber,  $3,000,000  from  tobacco 
(assuming  that  the  revolution  in  Cuba  will  continue), 
$1,800,000  from  silk  manufactures,  $2,000,000  from 
metals,  $3,000,000  from  glassware  and  earthenware,  $4>- 
000,000  from  chemicals  (including  argols  and  opium 
transferred  from  the  free  list),  $5,000,000  from  jute  and 
flax  (including  burlaps  and  bags  transferred  from  the 
free  list),  $3,000,000  from  agricultural  products  and 
fruits,  $1,500,000  from  liquors,  $1,500,000  from  silks,  $5,- 
000,000  from  sundries  (including  articles  transferred 
from  the  free  list),  $1,500,000  from  cotton  laces  and  other 
fine  cotton  goods  and  yarns;  or  a  total  of  $75,000,000. 
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The  first  of  May  has  come  and  gone,  and  it  is 
admitted  that  the  revenue  during  the  first  year 
cannot  be  nearly  what  was  originally  estimated. 
Governor  Dingley  himself  anticipated  this  by  the 
declaration  that  delay  beyond  the  first  of  May 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  from  $1,000,000  to  i|2,- 
000,000  of  revenue  for  each  week  of  delay. 
Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  on  one  of  the  closing 
days  of  the  debate,  stated  that  the  bill  would 
probably  yield  a  revenue  during  the  first  year  of 
$175,000,000  to  $180,000,000.  This  is  proba- 
bly more  than  will  be  collected  during  the  first 
year,  but  the  law  is  likely  to  furnish  abundant 
revenue  after  the  effect  of  advance  importations 
has  been  spent. 

The  Republican  leaders  have  criticised  so  se- 
verely the  failure  of  revenue  under  the  existing 
law  that  they  recognize  the  great  importance  of 
showing  a  balance  in  favor  of  collections  in  the 
very  first  year  under  the  new  tariff.  They  are 
seriously  handicapped  in  doing  this  because  of 
the  great  quantity  of  goods  rushed  into  the  coun- 
try in  anticipation  of  the  new  tariff,  beyond  the 
amount  which  would  be  introduced  if  no  tariff 
change  was  impending.  The  importations  of  raw 
sugar  during  six  months  have  been  3,241,107,826 
pounds,  which  is  the  usual  supply  for  a  year.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  there  will 
be  hardly  any  importations  of  sugar  for  six  or 
eight  months  under  the  new  law,  which  will  cut 
off  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  reve- 
nue of  $51,645,896  from  this  source  under  the 
House  bill.  A  similar  story  has  to  be  told  with 
regard,  to  wool.  The  importations  for  eleven 
months  ending  with  May,  1897,  were  312,939,435 
pounds,  against  importations  in  the  same  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1896  amounting  to  225,305,587 
pounds.  The  month  of  June  has  added  33,281,- 
775  pounds  to  this  total  at  the  leading  ports,  and 
it  will  be  nearly  a  yea.*  before  imports  of  wool 
will  again  become  heavy.  This  will  cut  off  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  estimated  revenue  of  $17,- 
538,399  under  the  new  law.  Advance  importa- 
tions have  not  been  lacking  in  other  articles  where 
duties  have  been  advanced,  but  have  not  been  so 
striking  as  in  these  two  cases. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  in  detail  the 
successive  changes  in  the  customs  revenue  since 
the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1883.  The  most 
striking  fact  is  the  effect  upon  the  total  revenue 
of  the  duty  upon  sugar.  Sugar  contributed 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  revenue  until  1891. 
when  the  prospect  of  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  reduced  the  importations.  Sugar  came  in 
with  a  rush  in  1892  and  later  years,  but  it  had 
become  free  of  duty  except  for  small  quantities 
of  refined  sugar,  and  the  total  revenue  sharply 
declined  down  to  the  close  of  1894.     The  duty 


on  sugar  was  then  restored,  but  the  reven 
not  been  as  large  as  was  expected  because  • 
shrinkage  in  price  already  referred  to.  T 
tails  of  the  customs  revenue  for  1897  ha 
yet  been  reported,  but  the  total  revenue  co 
was  larger  than  in  1896. 

THE    POLICY    OF    PROTECTION. 

The  second  declared  purpose  of  the  ne^ 
''To  encourage  the  industries  of  the  T 
States,"  is  the  one  which  has  usually  divid 
two  political  parties.  The  free  trader  do< 
believe  in  encouraging  industries  by  levy 
tax  upon  the  whole  community,  and  looks 
the  attempt  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
munity  in  this  manner  as  the  equivalent  ( 
celebrated  proposition  of  pulling  one's  self 
one's  boot-straps.  The  Republican  party, 
is  now  in  charge  of  every  branch  of  the 
service,  take  a  different  view  of  the  results 
protective  system.  They  point  to  the  bu 
up  in  the  United  States  of  woolen  mills,  > 
mills,  chinaware  and  glass  factories,  c 
factories,  and  many  other  industries,  as  pr 
the  benefits  of  protection  in  diversifying  ind 
affording  employment  to  labor,  raising  ] 
and  stimulating  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
munity.  Many  free  traders  are  willing  to 
that  protection  is  beneficial,  even  at  the  c 
the  community,  in  putting  young  industi 
their  feet  in  order  that  they  may  become  eqi 
to  compete  with  their  rivals  in  the  open  m 
of  the  world.  What  they  object  to  at  the  p 
time  is  the  protection  of  these  industries  b] 
duties  after  years  of  existence  have  failed,  ii 
opinion,  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  pi 
as  economically  and  effectively  with  the 
amount  of  labor  as  foreign  establishmei 
similar  character. 

The  policy  of  protecting  by  high  dutii 
great  staple  industries  of  woolen,  cotton 
iron,  and  glass  has  not  been  departed  fr 
this  country  for  many  years.  What  th« 
novel  in  the  new  law  relates  to  the  greatei 
plexity  of  the  schedules  applying  to  some  of 
articles  and  the  attempt  to  create  new  indu 
The  protectionists  are  able  to  point  with  pi 
the  success  of  their  theory  in  the  creation  \ 
tin-plate  industry  in  the  United  States.  I 
all  the  tin  plate  used  here  was  imported 
Wales  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Mel 
tariff  in  1S90.  The  importations  of  tin  pl« 
the  fiscal  year  1890  were  680,060,925  pc 
valued  at  '$20,928,150.  The  duty  impos 
the  McKinley  tariff  on  tin  plate  was  2 
cents  per  pound.  It  was  then  providec 
tin  plate  should  be  admitted  free  of  du 
and  after  October  1,  1897,  unless  it  was  m 
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ippear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  that 
"the  aggregate  quantity  of  such  plates  lighter 
than  63  pounds  per  100  square  feet  produced 
in  the  United  States  during  either  of  the  six 
years  next  preceding  June  30,  1897,  has  equaled 
one-third  the  amount  of  such  plates  imported 
and  entered  for  consumption  during  any  fiscal 
year  after  the  passage  of  this  act  and  prior  to 
said  October  1,  1897."  The  enactment  of  the 
Wilson  law  dispensed  with  the  application  of  this 
provision,  but  the  tin-plate  industry  did  not  cease 
to  develop  under  the  duty  of  1  1-5  cents  per 
pound  imposed  by  that  law.  The  total  production  of 
plates  in  the  United  States  was  98,970,880  pounds 
for  the  fiscal  year  1894,  the  last  under  the  Mc- 
Kinley  law,  185,571,479  pounds  for  1895,  and 
334,0U,798  pounds  for  1896. 

The  principal  effort  to  create  an  industry  by 
the  new  law  is  in  connection  with  manufactures 
of  flax.  The  North  of  Ireland  has  long  had 
almost  a  monopoly  of  this  manufacture,  and  ef- 
forts to  establish  it  in  England  a  century  or  more 
ago  did  not  yield  valuable  results.  The  indus- 
try is  not  yet  firmly  established  in  the  United 
States,  but  some  coarse  linens  are  made  by  some 
of  the  Eastern  mills.  Representative  of  these 
mills  secured  the  insertion  in  the  Senate  bill  of 
rates  ranging  as  high  as  68,  76,  and  89  per  cent, 
npon  imported  linens.  The  importers  were  at 
once  up  in  arms  against  these  rates,  and  found 
that  the  leading  manufacturers  themselves  did 
lot  desire  them.  The  latter  fear  that  too  wide  a 
'ttargin  of  profit  would  produce  the  results  some- 
times attributed  to  the  protective  system — of  giv- 
ing such  an  unhealthy  stimulus  to  the  industry 
that  it  would  be  swamped  with  new  capital  and 
would  soon  cease  to  be  profitable  as  the  result  of 
over-production  and  domestic  competition.  An 
agreement  upon  more  moderate  rates,  but  rates 
ranging  above  50  per  cent.,  was  strongly  urged 
Bpon  the  conference  committee,  but  they  decided 
to  reject  it  and  to  try  the  experiment  of  building 
tp  an  American  linen  industry. 

Another  effort  to  create,  or  at  least  to  extend, 
4n  industry  under  the  new  law  is  of  a  rather  pe- 
culiar character.     It  does  not  concern  a  compli- 
cated product  of  manufactures,  but  the  culture  of 
lemons,  oranges,  currants,  and  pineapples  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida.     The  rate  fixed  upon  lemons 
*nd  oranges,  over  which  the  principal  contest  has 
r»ged,  is   I    cent  per  pound.      The  House  pro- 
posed only  three-quarters  of  a  cent,  and  the  im- 
porters of  foreign  fruits  insisted  tliat  the  duties 
should  be  computed  by  the  cubic  foot  in  order  to 
avoid  injury  and  delay  in  handling.     The  Senate 
committee  originally  intended  to  impose  a  duty 
by  the  cubic  foot,  but  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
the  vote  of  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,   in  the 


Committee  on  Finance,  led  to  the  acceptance  of 
an  even  higher  rate  than  had  been  proposed  by 
the  House.  The  Californians  are  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  making  a  wonderful  fight  for  high  duties 
and  using  every  argument  regarding  the  un- 
healthfulness  of  foreign  fruit  and  its  injury  to 
the  consumer,  as  well  as  the  more  immediate  in- 
terests of  California  producers.  The  duties  on 
wines  have  always  been  high  because  they  are 
treated  as  luxuries,  and  the  proposed  rate  of  $1. 60 
per  dozen  quarts  upon  still  wines  is  three  or  four 
times  the  price  at  which  fairly  good  wine  can  be 
bought  by  the  gallon  in  California. 

THE  STRUGGLE  OVER  SUGAR. 

The  struggle  over  the  '*  differential  duties  "  on 
sugar  has  been  one  of  the  most  exciting  features 
of  tariff  legislation  in  recent  years.  Sugar  paid 
a  high  duty  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKin- 
ley  law,  the  rate  on  refined  sugar  under  the  act 
of  1883  ranging  as  high  as  3  cents  a  pound. 
It  was  an  abundant  source  of  revenue  in  those 
days  and  contributed  to  the  immense  surplus  in 
the  Treasury  which  has  already  been  referred  to. 
The  duties  collected  were  above  $50,000,000  for 
each  of  the  years  from  1885  to  1890,  amounting 
in  the  latter  year  to  $53,985,873.  The  necessity 
of  curtailing  the  redimdant  surplus  without  im- 
pairing protection  upon  manufactured  products 
directed  the  eyes  of  the  f ramers  of  the  McKinley 
law  toward  sugar  as  a  proper  subject  for  reduc- 
tion. Tea  and  coffee  had  been  made  free  of  duty 
some  years  before  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of 
<*  a  free  breakfast- table,"  and  that  policy  had  ap- 
parently proved  popular  with  the  people.  It  was 
decided  to  extend  this  policy  in  1890  to  sugar, 
and  all  duties  were  abolished  except  upon  refined 
sugar,  which  was  made  dutiable  at  five-tenths  of 
a  cent  per  pound.  This  meant  that  few  sugars 
would  be  imported  which  were  not  unrefined  and 
free  of  duty. 

The  mighty  power  of  the  Sugar  Trust  had  not 
avisen  to  influence  the  earlier  tariffs.  Individual 
refiners  had  made  their  plea  for  adequate  protec- 
tion, but  they  had  not  formed  a  combination 
capable  of  menacing  the  Legislature  and  the 
courts.  Shrewd  friends  of  the  refiners  saw  that 
they  were  well  protected  in  the  McKinley  law, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  framing  of  the  Wilson 
law  in  1894  that  the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties 
became  a  national  scandal.  Irritation  against 
the  refining  interest,  leagued  as  it  was  into  a  great 
combination,  so  controlled  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  they  struck  out  of  the  tariff  bill 
all  provision  for  a  duty  on  sugar  except  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  upon  refined.  This  was  only  half  the 
protection  accorded  by  the  McKinley  law,  but 
was  more  than  expert  critics  of  the  trust  consid- 
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ered  necessary.  When  the  bill  got  to  the  Senate, 
it  was  decided  to  impose  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
40  per  cent,  upon  all  sugar  in  order  to  offset  some 
of  the  loss  of  revenue  by  the  transfer  of  raw 
materials  to  the  free  list.  It  was  a  question  for 
a  long  time  whether  any  tariff  bill  could  become 
law,  and  a  few  Democratic  Senators  succeeded  in 
putting  the  sugar  schedule  in  the  shape  they  de- 
sired. 

The  same  struggle  was  renewed  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress,  and  the  House  adopted  a  *  differ- 
ential duty  "  which  is  described  by  the  advocates 
of  the  House  bill  as  one- eighth  of  a  cent  per 
pound.  The  << differential  duty"  is  the  calcu- 
lated difference  between  the  duty  imposed  upon 
refined  sugar  and  that  imposed  upon  the  number 
of  pounds  of  raw  sugar  necessary  to  make  a 
given  quantity  of  refined. 

The  nominal  differential  in  the  act  of  1894  was 
one -eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  but  the  real  pro- 
tection upon  refined  sugar  was  much  greater,  be- 
cause the  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  made  the 
gross  duty  greater  upon  refined  sugar  of  high 
cost  than  upon  raw  sugar  of  lower  cost.  The 
proposition  to  give  the  refiners  a  differential  of 
only  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  therefore, 
did  not  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  among  their 
friends  in  the  Senate.  They  attempted  to  con- 
tinue the  ad  valorem  system  of  duties.  When 
that  attempt  failed,  they  arbitrarily  raised  the 
differential  to  more  than  a  fifth.  It  was  in  this 
form  that  the  bill  went  into  conference,  and  it 
was  this  differential  duty  which  caused  the  strug- 
gle of  ten  days  which  finally  ended  on  Saturday, 
July  17.  A  different  schedule  was  finally  adopt- 
ed from  that  proposed  by  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  It  appears  to  give  a  slightly  higher  pro- 
tection to  the  refiners  than  the  original  House 
schedule,  although  the  difference  upon  the  higher 
grades  of  sugar  is  declared  to  be  the  same.  The 
new  sugar  schedule  will  afford  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  refining  interest,  although  not  such 
liberal  margins  as  were  in  force  under  some  of 
the  earlier  laws. 

The  fact  that  the  House  was  the  winner  in  con- 
ference committee  so  far  as  to  compel  the  Sen- 
ate to  surrender  its  effort  to  advance  substan- 
tially the  differential  duty,  is  a  striking  tribute  to 
the  value  of  publicity  and  of  public  opinion.  The 
Senate  usually  wins  in  such  contests,  by  reason 
of  the  longer  term  of  its  members,  their  greater 
experience,  and  the  greater  cohesiveness  of  their 
ranks.  Thoy  were  represented  in  conference 
committee  by  tlie  ablest  and  most  persistent  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  but  they  were  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  House  because  they  found  the 
House  supported  by  nearly  every  organ  of  public 
opinion  in  the  country. 


THE    TEXTILE    SCHEDULES. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
tariff  bill  is  the  duties  levied  upon  textiL 
the  raw  materials  which  enter  into  them, 
rates  on  these  highly  finished  articles  of 
facture  run  higher  than  on  almost  any  othe 
of  articles.  The  computations  of  the  Wa^ 
Means  Committee  upon  the  House  bill  s 
SLversige  ad  valorem  rates  of  54.14  per  ce 
cotton  goods,  as  compared  with  43.75  pe: 
under  the  Wilson  law;  49.52  per  cent,  on 
factures  of  flax,  as  compared  with  40.  i 
cent. ;  81.57  per  cent,  on  wool  and  its  pre 
as  compared  with  47.62  per  cent.;  and 
per  cent,  on  silk  and  silk  goods,  as  con 
with  46.96  per  cent.  These  computations 
new  rates  are  below  the  truth  in  some  cas< 
cause  the  committee  made  only  a  rough  es 
of  the  new  duties.  The  estimate  prepared 
Senate  showed  many  rates  ranging  close  1 
per  cent,  and  one  ranging  as  high  as  171. 
cent,  in  the  Senate  rate  on  woolen  and  w 
shawls.  The  high  duties  on  woolen  goo 
the  result  in  large  measure  of  the  duties  o 
wool.  A  portion  of  the  duty  on  the  go< 
other  words,  is  intended  as  compensation  i 
duty  on  raw  material,  and  it  is  only  beyond 
compensatory  duties"  that  actual  protect 
the  finished  goods  begins.  What  **com 
tory  duties  "  are  is  probably  not  known  i 
man  in  ten  who  reads  about  the  tariff, 
writer  has  even  had  wool -growers  ask  wh 
meant  by  the  phrase,  notwithstanding  the 
are  directly  applicable  to  the  product  of  the 
material.  These  duties  on  goods  are  inten 
a  compensation  to  the  manufacturer  for  tl 
lianced  cost  of  his  raw  materials  as  con 
with  the  cost  under  free  raw  materials, 
have  been  a  part  of  every  recent  tariff  bi 
cept  so  far  as  the  Wilson  bill  obviated  tb 
cessity  by  removing  taxes  from  raw  materi 

The  '' compensatory  duties "  on  woole 
very  heavy,  and  account  for  the  high  rates 
cited  under  that  schedule.  To  illustrate  h 
compensatory  duties  affect  the  matter,  it  i 
essary  to  take  only  a  single  item,  like  woo 
worsted  cloth  valued  at  more  than  40  ceni 
not  more  than  50  cents  per  pound.  The  '. 
1894  levied  upon  such  cloth  a  general  ad  v 
duty  of  40  per  cent,  of  its  value.  The 
bill  provided  a  rate  per  pound  of  four  tim 
duty  impos(id  upon  one  pound  of  unwashec 
of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  a  duty 
cents  per  pound.  This  was  not  all,  but  an 
tional  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was 
to  equalize  the  rate  in  proportion  Xp  value. 
first  part  of  the  duty,  amounting  to  44  cen 
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pound,  consiituted  the  compensatory  duty.  The 
remaining  15  cents,  plus  the  ad  valorem  duty, 
constituted  the  avowed  protection  afforded  by  the 
schedule. 

The  transfer  of  wool  from  the  free  to  the 
dutiable  list  is  one  of  the  crowning  features  of 
the  new  law  from  the  protectionist  standpoint. 
It  has  been  strenuously  demanded  by  the  wool- 
growers  of  the  far  West  ever  since  the  crisis  in 
1893  and  the  fall  in  the  value  of  sheep  which 
followed.  This  fall  in  value  has  been  destructive 
of  the  sheep  herds,  because  it  has  not  paid  to 
breed  largely,  and  many  sheep  have  been  sacrificed 
for  mutton  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
preserved  as  wool  producers.  A  table  printed 
by  Senator  Mantle,  of  Montana,  in  his  speech  in 
the  Senate  on  June  4,  shows  that  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  United  States  has  been  declining 
since  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1883.  The 
number  reported  in  1884  was  50,626,626,  which 
fell  in  1889  to  42,599,079.  There  was  then  a 
revival,  attributed  by  the  friends  of  the  McKinley 
law  to  its  operation,  which  carried  the  number 
of  sheep  up  to  47,273,553  on  January  1,  1893. 
The  decline  again  set  in  until  the  number 
was  reduced  on  January  1,  1896,  to  38,298,783 
Mid,  according  to  unofficial  estimates,  to  32,- 
000,000  on  January  1,  1897.  It  is  to  stimulate 
the  culture  of  American  sheep  that  the  new 
wool  schedule  has  been  devised.  It  restores 
duties  which  average  from  40  to  50  per  cent., 
although  expressed  in  specific  form,  which 
come  near  being  the  highest  ever  levied 
upon  raw  wool.  The  rates  upon  clothing  wool 
Me  11  and  12  cents  per  pound,  according  to 
character,  and  rates  upon  carpet  wool  are  4  cents 
per  pound  for  the  cheaper  and  7  cents  per  pound 
for  the  finer  grades. 

The  growing  complication  of  modern  protective 
tariffs  is  nowhere  shown  in  a  more  striking  man- 
ner than  in  the  textile  schedules.     The  tariff  of 
1S83  gave  62  lines  to  the  cotton  schedule.     This 
was  expanded  to  nearly  150  lines  in  the  McKinley 
law  and  to  nearlv  200  in  the  Wilson  law.     The 
new  law  introduces  several  new  elements  of  com- 
plication which  will  extend  its  length  still  farther. 
.*:^iik  goods,    which  filled   14  lines  in  the  act  of 
18S3,  will  fill  more  than  100  in  the  new  law.    The 
woolen    schedule  has  always  been  complicated, 
and  in  all  of  the  textile  schedules  it  has  become 
the  modern  plan  to  apply  specific  duties,  which 
require  the  service  of  experts  to  enforce.     The 
new  silk    schedule,    for    instance,   provides   for 
woven  fabrics  different  rates  when  weighing  less 
or  more  than  one  and  one-third  ounces  per  square 
yard,  when  containing  20  per  cent.,  30  per  cent., 
or  45  per  cent,  of  silk,  whether  the  silk  is  in  the 
gum  or  boiled  off,  and  whether  the  goods  are 


dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece.  All  this  complica- 
tion of  duties  is  thought  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  distribute  protection  with  an  equal  hand  upon 
different  grades  of  goods  and  in  order  to  prevent 
injustice  to  honest  importers  by  the  undervalua- 
tions of  dishonest  ones  under  the  system  of  duties 
based  upon  declared  value.  Every  new  industry 
adds  an  item  to  the  free  list  or  the  dutiable  list  of 
the  tariff,  and  the  number  of  paragraphs  has 
only  been  kept  in  restraint  in  recent  years  by  the 
transfer  of  whole  classes  of  small  articles  to  the 
free  list. 

MANUFACTURES    OF    IRON    AND    STEEL. 

The  history  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  in 
the  United  States  is  one  to  which  many  protec- 
tionists are  pointing  with  pride  as  one  of  the  ripe 
fruits  of  the  protective  system.     Senator  Aldrich, 
of  Rhode  Island,  in  his  opening  speech  upon  the 
tariff  bill  on  May  25,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  rates  on  metals  had  not  been  increased 
by  the  pending  bill  and  that  some  of  them  had 
been  reduced.     He  presented  a  somewhat  novel 
doctrine  regarding  the  effect  of  protection  upon 
revenue  by  the  declaration  that  when  the  pro- 
tective  policy   gives    the   American   market   to 
American  producers  ' '  the  revenue  growing  out 
of  protective  duties  disappears."     He  might  have 
added  that  the  metal  industry  now  stood  upon 
such  an  independent  footing,  whether  as  the  re- 
sult of   protection  or  of   abundant   natural   re- 
sources, that  American  manufactures  of  metal 
were  competing  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  their  foreign  rivals.     Exports  from 
the  United  States  for  the  eleven  months  ending 
with  May,  1897,  included  $2,124,324  in  pig  iron, 
$6,070,154    in    builders'    hardware    and    tools, 
$2,952,446  in  sewing-machines  and  their  parts, 
and  $23,878,044  in  other  machinery.     Among 
the  most  significant  of  American  exportations, 
composed  largely  of  metals,  are  those  requiring 
peculiar  skill  and  inventive  genius  in  their  pro- 
duction and  improvement.     The  exportations  of 
cycles  and  their  parts  for  eleven  months  ending 
with  May  last  were  $6,122,339,  and  of  electrical 
and  scientific  apparatus  $2,795,810.    An  attempt 
was  made  to  put  a  duty  upon  copper  ingots  in  the 
Dingley  bill,  but  when  it  appeared  that  exports 
for  the  fiscal  year  1896  had  been  $18,646,407 
and  that  imports  had  been  only  $1,123,083,  even 
the  strongest  protectionist  admitted  the  wisdom 
of  continuing  copper  upon  the  free  list. 

THE    ASSAULT    UPON    EDUCATION. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  new 
tariff  bill  is  the  restoration  of  the  old  duties  upon 
works  of  art.  The  fight  for  ''free  art"  was 
waged  for  many  years  by  artists  and  their  patrons 
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until  they  attained  partial  success  in  the  McKin- 
ley  law  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  paint- 
ings and  statuary  to  15  per  cent.  The  same  law 
made  free  of  duty  ' '  books  and  pamphlets  printed 
exclusively  in  languages  other  than  English." 
This  liberality  was  partly  dictated  by  the  redun- 
dancy of  revenue  which  it  was  then  sought  to  cure. 
The  framers  of  the  Wilson  law  went  a  step  far- 
ther and  made  all  paintings  and  statuary  free  of 
duty.  This  provision  was  abused,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  appraising  officers  at  New  York,  by  the 
introduction  as  paintings  and  statuary  of  cheap 
daubs  produced  by  beginners  and  filled  in  from 
penciled  outlines.  The  search  for  revenue  led 
the  framers  of  the  Dingley  bill  to  transfer  paint- 
ings and  statuary  to  the  dutiable  list  at  25  per 
cent,  and  even  to  make  foreign  books  subject  to 
duty  under  the  general  provisions  for  printed 
matter.  The  educators  of  the  country  were 
aflame  in  a  moment  over  this  attempt  to  restrict 
their  means  of  broadening  American  education, 
and  almost  unending  mirth  followed  the  declara- 
tion of  the  committee  report  that  of  foreign  books 
*' we  already  publish  an  abundance."  The  sug- 
gestion that  the  quantity  of  cheap  novels,  min- 
gled with  a  few  religious  books  published  in  this 
country,  made  the  subject  a  question  of  quantity 
rather  than  of  quality  only  added  fuel  to  the 
flame.  Petitions  from  nearly  every  educational 
institution  of  importance  in  the  country  began 
to  rain  upon  Congress,  and  the  Senate  commit- 
tee drew  the  blue  pencil  through  all  these  ob- 
noxious provisions.  They  yielded  in  conference, 
however,  in  regard  to  works  of  art,  and  they  will 
hereafter  pay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

THE    TARIFF    AND    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

The  enactment  of  a  new  tariff  greatly  raising 
rates  upon  ,.iany  articles  has  not  failed  to  cause 
protests  by  foreign  countries,  whose  products 
seemed  to  be  directly  aimed  at.  These  protests 
have  not  come  from  England  and  France,  for  the 
opposite  reasons  that  England  is  willing  to  trust 
to  her  policy  of  free  trade  against  the  world  and 
France  does  not  wish  to  encounter  protests  agamst 
her  own  measures  when  she  wishes  to  strengthen 
her  protective  j^olicy.  The  Argentine  Republic 
was  quick  tc  protest  against  the  levy  of  a  duty  on 


hides,  which  have  been  free  of  duty  for  n 
quarter  of  a  century,  upon  the  ground 
would  restrict  our  export  trade  to  her  pe< 
well  as  hamper  our  own  manufacturers, 
many  and  Italy  also  have  dropped  inform 
mations  that  the  countervailing  duty  or 
and  the  high  rate  on  fruit  were  not  dictat 
spirit  of  international  comity.  The  strongi 
tests  have  come  from  Japan,  whose  sil 
straw  mattings  have  appeared  to  be  sing] 
for  special  attack.  The  duties  in  both  cas 
levied  at  the  demand  of  American  interests 
felt  the  effect  of  Japanese  competition, 
case  of  matting,  however,  the  demand  for 
duty  did  not  come  from  matting  manufa 
so  much  as  from  the  manufacturers  of 
carpets,  who  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  si 
tion  of  matting  for  carpeting.  The  Japane 
represented  that  if  the  matting  trade  ^ 
stroyed,  they  would  be  compelled  to  go  els 
for  the  large  quantities  of  cotton  cloth 
chinery,  and  breadstuffs  which  they  take  fr 
United  States,  because  the  vessels  which  no 
them  these  articles  would  have  no  return  fi 
The  policy  of  reciprocity  inaugurated 
McKinley  law  was  intended  to  offset  some 
effects  of  high  duties  in  our  relations  with 
nations.  The  effects  of  the  reciprocity  a: 
ments  made  under  that  law  were  not  strik 
cept  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  whose  natural 
in  the  United  States  was  thrown  open  by 
duction  of  the  high  Spanish  duties.  Cam 
several  times  offered  reciprocity  to  the 
States,  but  it  has  usually  been  in  natural 
ucts  alone.  Mr.  Blaine,  as  Secretary  of 
rejected  one  of  the  last  of  these  offers  as 
less  to  the  United  States.  The  present  \ 
ministry  of  Canada  sent  some  gentleme 
during  the  framing  of  the  new  tariff  la^ 
pared  to  make  more  liberal  terms  than  the 
decessors,  but  they  found  little  encouragei 
the  hands  of  the  protectionists  of  the  Wfi 
Means  Committee.  The  reciprocity  clause 
has  been  embodied  in  the  new  law  can 
judged  until  it  has  been  tried.  It  is  sor 
broader  in  the  list  of  articles  covered  th 
provision  of  1S90,  and  the  United  States  ] 
able  to  secure  some  concessions  under  it. 


THE  TWO  REPUBLICS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS. 


BY  FRANCIS  E.   CLARK,    D.D. 


"Two  little  republics  under  the  Southern  Cross 
^  have  attracted  more  than  their  fair  share 
of  the  world's  attention  during  the  last  twelve 
nwnthg.  These  two  States  are  the  South  Afri- 
Ml  Republic,  or  the  Transvaal,  ae  the  land  across 
the  river  Vaal  is  inditlerently  called,  and  the 
Orange  Free  State,  to  the  south  of  the  Trans- 
'"sal,  which  took  its  name  from  valiant  William 
''t  Orange,  and  in  honor  of  its  name  covers  its 
fMt  of  arms  with  fruitful  orange-lrees  in  full 
l*aring. 

The  South  African  Republic,  it  is  true,  has 
rather  monopolized  the  world's  attention,  to  the 
e.xcjusion  of  its  smaller  sister.  Telegraph  wires 
ind  cables  have  been  kept  hot  with  news  more 
"'  less  (usually  less)  authentic  which  would  have 
Ifen  exceedingly  important  if  true.  Its  old  Dutch 
|>resi(ient,  Johannes  Stephanos  Paul  Kruger,  has 
'i*ii  treated  by  reporters  and  newspaper  corro- 
^t^ndents  as  though  he  was  one  of  tlie  world's 
?fW,  potentates — as  indeed  he  is  if  a  man's  power 
IS  measured  by  the  amount  of  commotion  he  is 
'hie  to  make  in  the  cabinet  councils  of  the  na- 
tions, nis  goings  out  and  his  comings  in  have 
Wn  recorded,  his  down-sittings  and  his  up-ris- 
iQgs,  and  when  he  sneezes  it  is  almost  as  though 
Queen  Victoria  herself  had  taken  cold. 

One  of  the  anomalous  things  of  present-day 
politics  is  the  power  which  this   old,    illiterate 


Boer  lias  been  able  to  exert  in  the  world.  I  use 
these  adjectives  with  the  utmost  respect,  simply 
in  the  interests  of  accuracy,  for  with  all  his  power 
and  deserved  influence,  the  old  ruler  of  the  Trans- 
vaal is,  from  the  scholar's  ordinary  standpoint, 
one  of  the  most  ignorant  men  who  ever  sat  in  a 
presidential  chair.  There  is  but  one  book  which 
lie  can  read,  and  that  is  the  Bible.  But,  it  may 
he  asked,  how  does  it  happen  that  if  he  can  read 
one  book  he  cannot  read  all  books  ?  The  ex- 
planation given  in  the  Transvaal  is  that,  being 
gifted  with  a  remarkably  tenacious  memory,  he 
has,  from  constantly  hearing  the  Bible  read  in 
public  from  his  boyliood  up,  committed  all  of  its 
more  familiar  passages  to  heart ;  so  that  when  he 
lakes  up  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  and  his  eye 
lights  upon  a  well-known  verse,  he  can  go  on  in- 
definitely from  memory. 

Nor  can  this  modern  South  African  Colossus 
write  any  better  than  he  can  read.  To  be  sure, 
he  can  sign  his  name  to  public  documents,  but 
in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  Osinan  the  Great, 
the  founder  and  first  sultan  of  the  Osmanli  Turks, 
used  to  sign  his  name  to  public  documents — by 
dipping  liis  hand  in  a  saucer  of  ink  and  spreading 
it  out  on  the  paper,  tltua  literally  making  his  sign 
manual.  Not  that  President  Kruger  has  not  got 
beyond  Osman  the  First,  for  he  can  guide  the 
quill  sufficiently  to  sign  his  name  to  papers  of 
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state ;  but  to  write  one  of  those  papers,  or  even 
sn  ordinary  letter,  with  his  own  hand,  would  be 
quite  beyond  his  powers,  is  the  story  often  told 
in  Pretoria.  And  yet  should  1  leave  the  im- 
pression with  my  readers  that  he  was  simply  an 
ignorant  old  Boer,  it  would  be  a  very  false  im- 
pression. Fi'om  the  scholar's  standpoint,  pos- 
sibly he  is  that,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
politician  and  man  of  affairs  he  is  one  of  the 
shrewd  great  men  of 
the  time.  If  he  cannot 
write  a  state  document 
he  can  dictate  one.  He 
knows  what  is  in  every 
one  that  he  signs,  and 
his  native  shrewdness 
enables  him  to  gel  the 
better  of  far  more  schol- 
arly rulers  of  mightier 
realms  than  his  when 
the  interests  of  his 
' '  poor  burghers, "  as 
he  pathetically  calls 
them,  are  concerned. 

To  call  him  the  Lin- 
coln of  South  Africa 
is  altogether  extrav- 
agant praise.  He  has 
none  of  the  broad,  far- 
seeing,  statesmanlike 
views  of  Lincoln ;  his 
integrity  is  far  from 
spotless  if  common  re- 
port is  not  utterly  libel- 
ous ;  and  he  has  little  of 
the  brilliant  eloquence 
that  made  possible  a 
Gettysburg  oration. 
But  he  is  like  Lincoln 
in  this  important  respect 
— he  knows  the  common 

people    thoroughly    and  (From  hlH  best  r 

accurat«ly.      He  sprang 

fromthem;  he  is  one  of  them.  With  nil  his  wealth 
and  power,  he  has  never  set  himself  above  tlieiii. 
When  1  called  upon  him  in  Pretoria  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  young  Boor  farmer  was  sitting  upon  the 
veranda  of  the  presidential  mansion,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  vety  unpretentious  cottage.  The 
young  farmer  was  collarlcss  aud  dirty,  and  his 
mud-splashed  brogans  sliowed  that  he  was  a  sun 
of  the  soil ;  but  he  evidently  felt  that  tliere  was 
iiotliing  in  his  appearance  or  his  clotlu's  whicli 
should  debar  him  from  a  familiar  interview  with 
his  president.  The  president,  too,  seemed  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  they  chatted  together  as 
un constrainedly  as  any  two  cronies,  while  the  old 
vruw   Madam    Kruger,  sitting  near  by,  placidly 


knit  her  heavy  woolen  stockings  like  any  v 

able  housewife  of  the  Transvaal. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  power  of  the  1 
dent  of  the  South  African  Republic.  He  i 
of  the  people — a  representative  Boer ;  a  t^ 
Dutch  farmer,  with  all  the  limitations  and  a 
sturdiness,  conservatism,  strong  religious  fei 
and  native  common  sense  of  his  race  deve 


n  unusual  degree. 


photagraph.l 


These  qualities,  I 
acteristic  in  a  gi 
or  less  degree  o 
Boers  as  a  race,  ac 
for  the  prominen 
their  remote  littl 
public  amongthegi 
nations  of  the  v 
Here  is  a  new  n 
distinct  type  of 
kind,  a  unique  p 
that  has  found  its 
in  the  heart  of  f 
Africa.  Except  i 
matl«r  of  language 
are  no  more  Duteh 
they  are  Frencl 
.Scotch.  In  fact, 
of  them  dislike  am 
trust  the  Holland  1 
more  than  they  d 
English  themselve 
large  admixtur 
French  Huguenot 
flows  in  the  veil 
many  of  them, 
manv  families  h 
Fre'nch  names, 
rupted  often  into 
Dutch  equivalents. 
In  religion  the  p 
are  far  more  lik( 
Scotch  Covenante 
two  centuries  ago 
like  the  modern  rt 
church  of  Holland.      In 

Boers  some    seventj 


alistic,   sacerdotal 
so  alarmed   wer< 

years  ago  at  the  spread  of  rationalistic  form, 
in  their  nation  that  they  sent  to  Scollani 
some  young  ministers  who  were  sound  ii 
faith.  .Vniong  those  who  responded  to  thi 
was  Andrew  Murray,  the  father  of  the  An 
Murray  of  the  present  day — that  princ 
mystics  whose  books  are  read  by  the  v 
Christian  worM  This  young  Scotchman 
his  descendants  and  a  few  others  of  bis  s 
have  wonderfully  molded  the  religious  lit 
the  two  republics  and  have  imparted  a  ati 
(rod-fearing,  Bible-loving  character  to  all 
inhabitants. 
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Tiie  Puritan  type  of  character  is  very  strongly 
des-eloped  among  the  Dutch  Boers,  and  this  it  is 
ffliieli  llip  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  must 
nt'kun  with  in  dealing  with  that  handful  of 
U«ti-h  farmers  that  inhabit  the  Transvaal.  I  do 
ni'i  tiican  to  aver  that  the  Boers  are  either  as 
imcllifTPnc  or  aa  morally  spotless  as  the  Pilgrim 
failii'rs.  and  it  is  very  sure  that  they  are  not  actu- 
iiU-<l  Uv  as  lofty  religious  motives,  nor  have  they 


t  time  o(  qnarterly  "'  Nachtmaal,"  or  communion 
when  Boers  come  with  their  families  from  fifty 
roand  and  camp  In  tbelr  wagons  on  tlie  chun^h 


Wn  t«3ted  by  such  stern  experience  as  were 
thi)  ilayjluu-er's  passengers  and  their  descendants. 
But  they  certainly  are  imbued  with  the  I'nritan 
sjMril,  with  many  of  its  excellences  as  well  as 
minv  of  its  defects,  and  this  spirit  makes  them 
» Juniple  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  mightiest  of 
urjims. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
l'-Hjkn[Kjn  ihe  recent  hordes  of  British  and  Anior- 
icans  and  Germans — in  fact,  Uitlanders  gener- 
ally—as interlopers  and  nsuriiers,  and  that  they 
Iwve  some  reason  for  this  opinion.  Unti!  golii 
Kn  (liscoverei!  on  tlic  Rand  no  one  cared  for  iho 
Tmnsvaal.  The  Boers  might  keep  it  to  thecn- 
"^Ivi-s  for  all  England  cared.  Who  wished  for 
» Imi^f  barren  sheep  farm  where  the  [irickly  i>ear 
^astlieoniy  thing  that  n;ally  seenied  to  thrive? 
E^l'tciiillv  undosirabln  was  a  great  lra<:t  of  ground 
»!ien'the  city  of  Johanneaborg  now  siands.  It 
"^  SOI -xceudi  ugly  barren  that  sairccly  conld  the 
lariiy  African  sheep  find  anytliing  lonilibie.  On 
wiHiide  was  the  farm  of  the  Bramble  Fountain, 
«ii  tlie  other,  a  mile  away,  the  farm  of  the  Thorn 
Fimiitftin.  Their  very  names  were  uii}iromising 
ai"i  hop<-less.  But  one  fine  morning  pay  streaks 
■'(  Ef>ld  were  found  on  the  ridge  of  land  that  cun- 
n-^ied  the  Bramble  Fountain  with  the  Thorn 
Kiimiain,  and  from  that  moment  the  Transvaal 
»ag  a  different  place.     For  weal  or  woe  the  old 


chapter  of  its  poverty-stricken  history  was  closed 
and  a  new  Goiconda-like  chapter  was  opened,  and 
all  eyes  were  da^izled  with  visions  of  unbounded 
wealth. 

Then  adventurers  poured  in  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe — Britis^h  and  (Jennan,  French  and 
Dutcfi,  American  and  I'ortnguese.  The  land 
which  Great  Britain  would  scarcely  take  as  a  gilt 
a  few  veal's  !«^toro  was  the  pi'ize  of  mauj'  covet- 
ous eyes.  The  excheijuer  which  had  been  as 
bai-e  as  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard  was  soon 
almost  biirtaing  with  golden  guineas,  Beggaifi 
suddenly  became  ehi>osei"s  of  champagne  and  tn?f- 
Hi's,  and  tli(^  jHior  who  walkinl  yesterday  were  rid  ■ 
ing  in  their  chaises  to-day. 

Upon  the  wretched  soil  of  the  farms  of  the 
Thorn  Fountain  and  the  liramblc  Fountain  nrose 
the  stately  city  of  Johannesburg,  with  its  tall 
brick  buihlings,  its  churches,  its  big  hotels,  its 
sho[«  resplendent  with  plate  glass,  its  electric- 
tramways,  its  gambling  hells  and  gin  paliiees.  In 
ten  years  the  desert  blossomed,  not  with  the 
rose — nothing  so  innocent  and  fragrant  as  that — 
but  it  did  blossom  into  a  great  ' '  rustling,"  bus- 
tling, busy,  wicked  city  of  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  mines,  which  now  almoBl  sur- 
round the  city,  continued  to  pour  out  their  al- 
most unljimnded  stores  of  yellow  metal.  Some 
of  tlioni  pay  I'JO  per  cent,  a  year  on  the  capital 
invested.  New  mines  were  constantly  opened 
up,  some  of  them  as  valuable  as  the  great  origi- 
nals, others  of  thetn  utterly  worthless.  Compa- 
nies were  Boated  with  enormous  capital,  many  of 
them  worth  about  as  much  as  the  ]iaper  on  which 
the  sto('k  certificates  were  printed.  Speculation 
grew  wild  and  rampant.  Men  lost  their  heads 
and  women  lost  fortunes  in  stocks. 

Kimborley,  which  in  the  early  davs  of  its  dia- 
mond mines  had  passed  throngh  a  similar  era  of 


(I.oelslatlve  building  of  the  Orange  Free  State.) 
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wild  excitement,  emptied  its  adventurers  into  this 
new  Golconda.  Barney  Barnato,  who,  if  general 
rumor  is  to  be  believed,  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  colossal  fortune  in  illicit  diamond-buying  at 
Kimberley — which  means  buying  diamonds  for  a 
song  of  natives  and  others  who  had  stolen  them — 
emigrated  to  Johannesburg  and  became  the 
mighty  moneyed  magnate  of  the  Transvaal.  His 
partner  in  the  diamond  business,  Cecil  Rhodes, 
while  holding  on  to  his  diamond  mines,  also  ac- 
quired large  inter(\sts  in  Johannesburg,  and  the 
little  Jew  and  the  big  Englishman  were  followed 
by  a  horde  of  adventurers,  little  and  big,  all  on 
one  thing  intent,  and  that  the  putting  the  yellow 
money  of  the  Transvaal  in  their  purses. 

It  can  be  imagined  that  this  golden  stream 
which  ])egan  to  flow  so  suddenly  and  so  unstint- 
edly should  at  its  flood  have  swept  many  an  oth- 
erwise stable  character  off  its  foundation.  For- 
eigners were  in  possession  of  the  mines.  Al- 
most before  the  Boers  had  rubbed  open  their 
drowsy  eyelids  to  see  what  had  happened  to  their 
poverty-stricken  country,  every  mine  worth  open- 
mg  had  been  claimed  by  these  Egyptians,  the 
Uitlanders,  and  nothing  remained  to  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Promised  Land  but  to  spoil  the 
Egyptians.  This,  if  the  Egyptians  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, they  at  once  proceeded  to  do.  Large 
sums  were  charged  for  all  sorts  of  '  '■  concessions. " 
Monopolies  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Dy- 
namite, a  necessity  in  gold-mining  operations,  was 
taxed  till  it  was  almost  ready  to  explode  from 
sheer  indignation.  An  iniquitous  company  from 
Holland  built  the  railway  which  quickly  connect- 
ed the  gold  fields  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
immensely  overcharged  its  patrons  for  transpor- 
tation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  sudden  rise  of  the 
golden  flood  until  it  submerged  the  whole  land 
left  behind  much  foul  sediment  of  corruption  and 
bribery  in  high  ])laces  and  in  low.  One  of  the 
many  stories  current  in  Pretoria,  the  capital  of 
the  Transvaal,  relates  to  the  "  American  spider." 
Now  the  American  spider,  it  must  be  understood, 
spins  no  film  and  weaves  no  web  ;  it  is  simply  an 
inoffensive  four- wheeled  vehicle  of  light  con- 
struction, imported  from  America  and  much  in 
vogue  in  South  Africa,  the  vehicle  which  we 
should  call  a  buggy. 

On  one  occasion  a  number  of  the  burghers 
who  constitute  the  Yolksraad,  or  lower  house  of 
legislature,  voted  for  a  measure  which  greatly 
enriched  one  of  their  number,  whereupon  the 
next  morning  each  one  found  at  his  door  a  brand- 
new  American  "  spider,"  shining  in  its  unmarred 
paint  and  varnish. 

When  the  Yolksraad  assembled  one  of  the  un- 
bribed  minority  was  noticinl  clutching  in  an  insane 


way  at  imaginary  insects  on  the  wall  i 
the  desks  of  the  house  of  assembly.  His 
antics  and  unsuccessful  grabbings  after  n 
naturally  attracted  attention,  and  when  as 
his  brotherly  legislators,  who  thought  he 
be  seeing  reptiles  rather  than  insects,  w 
w^as  doing,  he  replied  that  he  was  '  *  only 
to  catch  a  spider. "  Whenever  the  presei 
the  "  spiders  "  appears  upon  the  streets  t 
he  is  greeted  by  the  malicious  small  bo 
cries  of  ^  *  Spider  ! "  ' '  Spider  ! "  "  How  mu 
American  spiders?" 

Those  who  think  they  know,  say  that  ev 
gray  and  grizzled  president  himself  has 
from  grace,  and  devoutly  religious  as  \ 
doubtedly  was  a  score  of  years  ago  and 
now  is  in  all  outward  forms  and  ceremon: 
is  not  a})ove  allowing  a  gift  to  influence  i 
cision,  and  that  through  thus  spoiling  the 
tians  in  various  wavs  he  has  become  enori 
wealthy. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  no  doubt  tn 
up  to  the  time  of  the  foolish  and  inexc 
Jameson  raid,  the  L^itlanders  had  the  grie 
largely  on  their  side.  But  this  disastrou 
utterly  turned  the  balances  the  other  way 
the  Uitlanders'  side  kicked  the  beam. 

At  once  public  opinion,  justice  and  the  b 
of  righteousness  shifted  to  the  other  side  ;  a 
Uitlanders  and  their  cause  received  a  blo\< 
one  of  their  own  number  from  which  th( 
not  for  years  recover. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Johann< 
is  not  the  South  African  Republic,  and  tl 
bone  and  sinew  of  this  republic  is  made 
sturdy,  rough,  God-fearing,  unprogressive, 
loving,  behind-the-times  burghers  ;    good 
in  spite  of  their  unprogressive  medievalis 
found    an    empire    upon.      This   element 
strength  and  stability  to  the  little  republic 
element  it  is  which  President  Kruger  under 
so  well  and  interprets  so  accurately.     His  \ 
ers  believe  in  his  sturdy,   rugged,  God-fe 
if  somewhat  warped   and  twisted  characte 
he  trusts  and  builds  his  republic  on  his  bur 

These  are  the  people,  far  off  upon  the  i 
farms  and  not  in  the  crowded  slums  of  Johi 
burg,  that   England   or  any  other  power 
have    to    rec^kon    with    in    subduing   the 
A  f rican  Republic. 

These  are  the  kind  of  people  who  largely 
up  the  sister  republic  of  the  Orange  Free 
Hap])ily  for  the  Free  State  Boers,  gold  has 
been  found  in  large  paying  quantities  withii 
borders.  They  have,  to  be  sure,  a  few  dij 
fields  within  their  territory  ;  but  the  cen 
the  diamond  interest  is  still  in  Kimberley, 
the  limits  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
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The  Orange  Free  State  is  one  of  those  happy 
linds  without  a  history — at  least  without  a  his- 
tofj  tarnished  with  blood  or  stained  by  rapacity 
or  greed.  Its  people,  rough,  vigorous,  virile, 
though  few  in  numbers,  are  stroDff  in  the  prim- 
ilive  virtues  of  an  unspoiled  race.  Its  capital  and 
Isrgeat  city,  Bloenifontein,  is  a  village  of  five  or 
si]  thousand  inhabitants. 

1  had  a  pleasant  call  upon  President  Steyn,  its 
diief  executive,  who  struck  me  as  a  stalwart, 
honest,  earnest  man  who  desires  to  do  hie  best 
mi  utmost  for  his  little  republic.     Unlike  Presi- 


dent Kruger,  he  is  a  man  of  education  and  refine- 
uent  and  would  grace  any  presidential  chair. 

I  saw  also  the  opening  of  the  Raad,  tlic 
legisUtive  assembly  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 
It  is  a  congress  of  giants,  a  parliament  of  stal- 
'sriB.  Al!  of  its  two  score  members  average, 
I  am  told,  over  six  feet  in  height.  Tliey  are 
bfoad  in  proportion  and  ' '  bearded  like  the  pard. " 

A  most  impressive  sight  it  was  to  see  these 
splendid  specimens  of  physical  vigor  file  in 
Mdtake  the  oath  of  allegiance  for  their  new  term 
«fser\-ice.  Not  a  puny  one  among  theni;  not  a 
Weakling  or  a  human  hot-house  ]ilant ;  a  senate 
of  fanners  it  is,  with  generations  of  sturdy  Dutch 
blood  in  its  veins.  These  are  the  representatives 
o(  the  people  that  make  South  Africa  a  factor  in 
itie  family  of  nations. 

The  English-speaking  residents  of  South  Africa 
»re  more  progressive,  more  wide-awake,  as  a 
i^lass  more  intelligent,  but  f-ey  have  not  made 
South  Africa  their  own  as  have  the  Putch  Boers. 

'Said  a  wise  aVid  representative  Dutch  minister 
ii  Cape  Colony  to  me  : 

-'South  Africa  is  our  home.  We  have  never 
known  any  other.  We  do  not  want  any  other. 
Our  supreme  allegiance  is  not  to  Great  Britain  ; 
least  of  all  is  it  to  Holland,  but  it  is  to  South 


Africa.  Here,  in  the  Cape,  we  are  willing  to 
live  for  the  present  under  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain,  but  we  do  not  believe  it  will  last  for- 
ever. We  want  to  found  a  nation  of  our  own. 
The  English  who  come  here  are  always  think- 
ing and  talking  of  '  going  home. '  South  Africa  is 
not  their  home,  and  they  never  regard  it  as  such. 
As  soon  as  one  of  them  makes  a  little  money  he 
hurries  o3  to  England  to  spend  it.  The  thou- 
sands of  emigrants  who  are  always  coming  to  the 
Cape  come  not  to  found  a  home,  but  to  make 
all  they  can  out  of  the  country  that  they  may 
spend  it  somewhere  else.  South  Africa  is  owned 
by  absentees.  Even  the  poor  people  who  will 
never  scrape  together  sliiilings  enough  to  pay  for  a 
steerage  passage  to  Europe  are  nevertheless  al- 
ways talking  about  'going  home,'  and  the  colored 
people  with  a  little  English  blood  in  their  veins, 
when  they  wish  to  put  on  airs  talk  about  '  home.' 
With  us  Boers  it  is  different.  This  is  our 
home.  We  are  Africanders.  Here  our  fathers 
lived  and  our  grandfathers.  Here  we  were  born 
and  here  we  expect  to  die. " 

The  English  are  superb  colonizers.  More  than 
any  other  nation  they  make  the  Holitary  places 
joyful  and  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the 
rose.  No  other  race  can  approach  them  in 
colonizing  and  in  governing  ability.  In  India 
and  Egypt,  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  Strait-s  they 
have  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  tliey  have  found  and 
peopled  new  continents.  This  is  their  one 
amiable  weakness  as  colonizers — they  never  get 
weaned,  even  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
from  the  old  home.  Admirable  as  is  this  power 
of  Britain  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  all  her  chil- 
dren even  though  they  wander  to  the  antipodes, 
the  very  affection  which  they  bear  to  the  mother 
country  carries  with  it  this  element  of  weakness 
when  they  are  brought  in  contact  witii  a  home- 
spun and  a  home-bred  race  like  the  Boers. 

If  a  war  should  arise — which  may  Heaven  for- 
bid!— the  Boers  would  be  fighting  for  home  and 
country,  the  English  for  domination  and  conquest. 
But  war,  in  my  opinion,  at  present  is  very  unlikely. 
Great  Britain  is  too  powerful  and  President  Kru- 
ger is  too  shrewd.  The  Dutch  republics  would 
have  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by  a  war 
which  might  result  in  complete  independence,  but 
in  all  probability  wouid  result  in  making  all' 
South  Africa  a  British  colony. 

For  the  present  doubtless  the  slalus  -juo  will  be 
maintained,  and  the  two  little  repiibhcs  of  Dutch 
farmers  in  central  South  Africa  will  complete  the 
century  as  independent  States  under  "  the  sphere 
of  British  influence." 

But  what  changes  the  new  century  will  bring 
to  the  map  of  South  Africa,  who  can  tell  ? 


HAWAIIAN    ISLAND   CLIMATE. 

By  C.    F.    NICHOLS,   M.D. 


TO  m«t<?orot()try  is  given  a  FyrtunaHia  t-lioicc. 
Kvory  ffriidation  of  temperature,  altitinii>, 
and  luimitlity,  with  varying  forcd  and  volumtj  of 
wind  ciirreutH,  is  presiiiittd  in  tliu  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, while  many  siilitlc  putoiicii's  jiervade  the 
atniosjiliere  fmin  si;a  to  nioiuiliiiii  top.  More- 
over, cac-Ii  gmvi",  Iwadi,  vah;,  siinimit,  and  bolt  of 
lanti  preserves  its  rcsiHictive  climatic  attributes 
slmitst  unchanged  througlmut  the  year. 

llius  it  is  pi;)iwib1e  for  invalid  <ir  eiii<-iirt'an  to 
select  a  clinmtc,  or  to  change  it  us  nfrcn  iis  may 
be  desired.  Scmu'tJiing  iiki^  tlii>  nilaiion  of  tiii: 
scasotiH  in  "  ti'inpnratc  "  l)ititii<li'S  niiiy  be  hail, 
with  uo  diinj(<'r  of  mci^tirift  lluwe  sudden  lupsi'S 
of  teinperatnre  po  whockiny  to  ly'nsitive  organi- 
zations. 

Each  of  the  priiii.'i|>jd  islands  is  ini  inmimi^-e 
but  extinct  V"lnniii.  Onlv  cn.i  active  ci-ater  nx- 
ists— Kilaueu,  on  a  spur  <.f  ihiuna  Iahi,  on  Ila- 
wuii.  A  charniin^r  laliiirnn.ry  indMihlcd  in  ferns, 
it  wrves  as  an  esmpi'-vidve,  its  diinjrenius  frtutks 
easilv  avoided — in  fuel,  these  are  i]uito  under  the 
conti-ol  of  the  frieiidiv  goddi-i's  Pele.  As  the 
traveler  gradually  aseonds,  he  iin.ls  the  air  be- 
ccmiiiig  ciHiliT  and  usually  clearer  willi  the  in- 


creiL«inn  . 


'vatiiu 


equable  as  the  wanner  at  tlio  liaae  of  the 
mountain  island.     Hy  way  nf  illustration:    a  few 


hours'  ride  from  tlie  hot  marge  of  Kawaiha 
Hawaii,  palm^frhif^ed  and  with  thermometer  i 
ing  between  SD'  ami  Sl^"  Fahrenheit,  bring 
horseman  well  up  the  plain  of  Waimea,  a  k 
keenly  inspiring  to  every  sense.  Hero  tin 
save  for  a  short  rainy  si-ason,  is  clear  and  ■ 
sharp  with  occasional  frosts.  Over  the  niou! 
side  roam  imuK-nse  herds  of  cattle  and 
hoi-ses;  the  jmrsuit  of  these  is  the  chief  oci 
tion  of  natives,  and  of  whites  whose  noble 
culai-  (U-ve1o]iment  is  clearly  the  elfeot  of  a 
ful  toni.-  in  the  UK.de  of  life. 

Oil  island  Maui,  at  jiu  elevation  of  four  1 
.'!(ind  feet,  is  a  belt  of  large  sugar  plantat 
In  these  lilde  worlds  of  varied  industrial  req 
ments  hosjiitulilv  is  geiierouslv  dis]iensed. 
the  elhi.iite  is  idVidly  delightfid— suRiciently 
while  vi't  no  frosts  nor  ehillbig  winds  arc 
known.  Through  admirably  irrigated  j 
trwts  niultituih's  of  violets  apjM^al,  with  i 
another  (lower  and  tmit  of  Xew  Fngland,  g 
ing  lit  [leace  wilb  their  tropic-born  comn 
out  of  doors  will  so  vi 


bei'ti,: 
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In  dalliauee  wilii  our  theme  before  we  i 
statistics,  let  us  picture  an  attornoon's  recre 
— a  trip  through  the  mountain  forest,  pleatta 
recall.     "We  ii>dc  with  slight  ascent  through 
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weeds  and  grass.  Nearly  a  thousand  plants  from 
the  ravines  and  mountain  jungles  are  catalogued, 
two'thirds  being  said  to  be  indigenous  and  not 
found  elsewhere.  It  was  perfectly  safe  to  tram- 
ple the  thicket,  seeking  tree-slieils  and  ferns — 
for  there  is  no  snake  nor  any  venomous  reptilian 
life  to  be  fonnd  on  beautiful  Hawaii;  safe,  while 
lisEening  to  the  monotonous  chant  of  my  com- 
panions, "Aloha  i  ka  Uo  nut"  (praise  to  the  big 
horse),  to  scoop  the  fingers  through  a  brook  for 
small  fish,  then  eat  them  alive  <the  natives  do  not 
even  chew  their  squirming  captives).  A  valley 
lothe  right  was  completely  overspread  by  nastur- 
tiums of  enormous  leafage  and  the  smallest  pos- 
Hble  blossom.  Somewhat  pathetic  this  growth, 
BO  many  years  after  its  wrinkled  seeds  had  been 
planted  by  wanderers  not  quite  content  with  pab 
metto,  ohia,  orange,  and  yam.  Now,  without 
frost  to  challenge  their  progress,  the  nasturtiums 
filled  in,  from  edge  to  edge,  this  untrodden  vale. 
The  mass  of  vines  was  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet 
in  depth  and  seemed  to  extend  indefinitely.  Ever 
pushing  aside  the  thicket  as  we  forced  our  way, 
we  were  drenched  by  the  water-laden  branches 
ot  tall  shnibs;  a  dash  would  flounce  from  tree 
or  skirmishing  cloudlet,  until  our  clothes  dripped 
ts  if  we  had  waded  through  a  river.  Here 
warrnth  and  reeking  moisture  are  present  at  a 
height  which  in  other  lands  would  be  the  realm 
ol  snow;  here  the  mists  are  ever  condensing  in- 
to shower  and  clarified  by  rainbow  sunshine; 
here  the  light  clouds  hesitate,  touching  the  tree- 
tops;  the  soft  wind  bears  no  aroma  but  that  of 
the  mountain  dews,  evanescent,  earthy,  and 
Moihing. 

-^t  Honolulu  modem  conveniences  find  place. 
A  good  hotel,  plenty  of  boarding-houses,  drives, 
diving  and  guiding  natives;  and  the  mild  exhil- 
aration of  governmental  crises,  ever  renewed  un- 
der ben  i  son  of  a  vast  rainbow  which,  with  sec- 
ond and  third  attendant  pristns,  often  faintly  a 
fourth,  always  hovers  over  the  town. 

What  usage  may  obtain  to-day  the  writer  does 
not  know  ;  but  a  few  years  since,  as  the  new- 
comer drove  along  tlie  embowoi-ed  ways  of  Hon- 
olulu, citizens,  evidently  of  the  Ix^tter  classes, 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  would  bow  cour- 
leously  or  raise  the  hat  in  salutation.  Gratefully 
I  now  recall  this  pleasant  antidote  to  homesick- 

So  searching  is  the  scrutiny  of  all  new  arrivals 
at  Honolulu  that  quarantine  proves  effectual,  and 
contagions  are  mostly  held  at  liay. 

Favored  are  they  who  ijecome  guests  on  Mt. 
Tantalus,  or  at  Pearl  Harbor,  sheltered  and  loved 
by  the  sea. 

At  reef-guarded  Waikiki,  Honolulu's  sea-sub- 
urb— 


"  Like  truant  children  of  the  deep 

E^Bcaped  behind  a  coral  wall, 
The  Itsptng  wavelets  laugh  and  leap, 

Nor  heed  Old  Oceau's  stem  recall. 
All  day  they  frolic  with  the  sands. 

Kiss  pink-lipped  Hhelts  in  wnnton  glee, 
Make  windrows  with  their  patting  hands 

And,  singing,  sleep  at  Waikiki." 

We  will  now  consider  in  detail  the  climatic  en- 
dowments of  these  islands,  viz.,  temperature,  al- 
titude, humidity,  and,  finally,  the  practical  influ- 
ence of  the  Hawaiian  climates  upon  health. 

The  temperature,  though  necessarily  varying 
with  altitude  and  influenced  by  the  force  and  di- 
rection of  winds,  etc.,  is  so  tempered  by  the 
vast  surrounding  ocean  that  sudden  local  changes 
rarely  occur.  The  native-born  are  sensitive  to  a 
fall  of  ten  degrees  and  promptly  don  extra  cloth- 
ing; yet  furs  (not  unknown  to  Hawaiian  com- 
merce through  the  arctic  voyages  of  whalers)  are 
not  needed,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  statis- 
tics which  follow. 

At  Ptinahou,  Honolulu,  Professor  Lyons  reg- 
isters the  extremes  of  temperature  from  July, 
18'J5,  to  July,  13!>6; 

HiglieBt.  Lowest. 
Di-|;rceHF.    Degrees  F. 

July 83  B8 

August 86  63 

September M5  68 

October 83  67 

November 8-3  66 

December 7B  83 

January "9  57 

February 80  80 

March 7B  83 

April 8t  83 

May 85  63 

During  the  five  years  ending  July,  1804,  the 
highest  temperature  registered  at  Honolulu  is 
8S°,  the  lowest  54°;  yet  the  daily  average  range 
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for  a  year  is  less  than  15°,  aho\ii  half  that  of  the 
Eastern  United  States.  Here,  too,  it  is  made 
clear  that  a  humidity  of  about  70  and  the  pre- 
vailing infiuonce  of  the  faithful  trade  wind  may 
BO  temper  the  heat  that  the  tiiermo metric  record 
is  seldom  a  record  of  discomfort.  Only  in  No- 
vemTier  and  Peljruary,  when  southeasterly  storms 
prevail,  is  there  discontent  among  these  svba rite 
citizens,  pampered  in  all  the  luxuries  of  tlieir  cli- 


At  Lahaina,  on  Maui,  the  former  capital  of  the 
islands,  the  heat  is  great  (though  with  the  glass 
seldom  above  90°);  yet  here  a  moderate  sea- 
breeze  fans  before  noon.  The  same  equability 
of  temperature  is  farther  displayed  at  Waianae, 
the  hottest  leeward  shore,  by  a  range  not  trans- 
gressing 91.4°  nor  fi9°.  At  Kealakekua,  Hawaii, 
1,580  feet,  the  extremes  in  1893  were  58.2°  and 
78.6°.  The  limits  noted  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Mauna  Koa  (1.1,825  feet)  are  13°  to 
108°  F.  There  are,  it  is  true,  sudden  tempests 
("Mumukus"  on  northern  Hawaii)  where  the 
cold  air  at  the  mountain  t"|i,  compressed  wedge- 
like by  the  force  of  the  trades,  rushes  downward 
upon  the  plain. 

The  mean  of  Hawaiian  temperatures  is  from 
two  to  ten  degrees  hiwcr  than  in  other  countries 
OCcuj)ying  th<'  same  latitiide.  a  faft  thought  A\w. 
to  the  cool  ocean  currents  blowing  thither  from 
Japan. 

.■\hitHde  liestows  important  qualities  on  all 
climates.  In  these  islands  heavy  mists  seldom 
invade  the  heights.  This  exemption  from  mist 
belongs  also  to  lower  altitudes,  where  what  we 
call  fog,  bearing  dust  and  smoke,  is  of  course  un- 
known. Even  the  Ijeaehes  are  singularly  free 
from  mist.  On  the  southern  lee  side  of  every 
isle  the  mountain  has  usually  robbed  the  trade 
wind  of  its  moisture;  on  the  weather  side  (north), 


where  warm  vapor  from  the  sea  meeting  o 
from  above  precipitates  in  rain,  sunshine 
almost  perpelual.  The  sunshine  impressi 
newcomer  before  aught  else.  Accustomed 
probably  to  the  smoky  haze  of  populati 
gions,  he  is  astonisliwi  at  the  clear  atmosph 
Hawaii.  During  the  first  few  days  he  feels 
rated  with  sunlight;  in  its  wealth  the  tr 
leaves  look  varnishetl;  "  it  seems  as  thouf 
cane  fields  were  only  converting  siinshini 
warm-colored  sugar;  the  reefs,  sand  beache 
surf  lines  are  dazzling  with  it." 

Owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  ai 
vation  of  four  thoiisand  feet  approaches  the 
est  that  can  be  borne  by  invalids  of  exces 
nervous  temperament;  the  stimulation  is 
to  caiise  wakefulness  or  fever  or  intensif 
general  excitation.  When  repeated  hemor 
from  any  part  of  the  body  has  lately  taken  ■ 
or  at  time  of  an  active  hemorrhage,  the  d. 
of  removal  into  rarefied  air  is  obvious, 
thoracic  disorders  as  involve  softening  and 
ties,  aneurism,  disease  of  the  large  blood- ve 
or  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  forbid  air  h 
rarefied;  also  conditions  of  great  feebleness, 
as  extreme  age  and  general  loss  of  courage, 
venting  the  patient's  making  constant  ou 
effort — these  cases  should  be  placed  at  lowe 
vations.  Women  will  here  often  find  themi 
unfitted  to  take  vigorous  exercise  in  the  ope 

But  many  rheumatics,  hepatica,  dyspe 
brain- task ers,  and  sedentary  people  need  tb 
lands.  In  early  cases  of  lung  disease,  ev 
hemorrhage  has  occurred,  so  the  patien 
young  and  hopeful  and  in  neither  evil  j 
aijove  noted,  the  factor  of  rarefaction  is 
desirable,  leading  to  frequent  deep  respira' 
while  the  sensory  nerves  are  stimulated  b' 
cool,  dry  air. 

Low  altitude  is  friendly  to  antemic  or  exl 
ed  people  (let  tlie  specific  ailment  be  what  it 
who  at  home,  simply  through  sensitivenc 
cold  air,  endure  ]iecHliar  suffering,  aggravf 
and  r('lapse,  Imt  who  are  not  debilitated  by  ' 
weather.  For  snch  shall  there  be  chronic 
tent  where  changeless  warmth  is  found — wh 
relialile  by  night  ami  by  day  along  ma 
fringed  briMik  or  beach,  or  even  ou  verdu: 
lava  wa,«tes  on  the  rainless  side  of  Hawaii. 
tion  must  be  exercised  ut  these  lowest  level 
safe  ii'sidence  hero  depends  cliiefly  on  the  n 
of  the  s-oil.  The  stranger  should  locate  on 
canic  ashes  or  sand,  and  where  this  surface  ■ 
clayey  or  rock  bottom  has  siifficient  declivit 
drainage.  Warm,  rich,  fermenting  hum 
most  poisonous  in  a  tropical  country.  I  qu' 
graphic  analysis  of  this  matter  by  Dr.  Russe 
Honolulu:      "When  rain  upon  level  groui 
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going  down  it  sucka  into  the  earth  a  fresh  supply 
of  atmospheric  air,  necessary  for  fermentation; 
on  rising  it  displaces  into  the  atmosphere  all  the 
poiajnoiis  gaseous  products.  Thus  a  sort  of 
jtroun J  respiration  is  established."  Fortunately 
ffw  Hawaiian  districts  answer  to  this  evil  picture, 
for  lavs  is  king. 

IVIien  fancy  chooses  isolation  or  disease  en- 
forcHs  it,  a  patient  may  occupy  a  tent  or  loosely 
built  straw  hut.  Beef,  fowls,  fish,  yams,  native 
ffiuts,  garden  products,  and  poi  are  available, 
Bliilewith  the  flora,  the  slopes,  and  the  sky  form- 
ing ever-hopeful  pic' 
tures  at  the  door  and 
civilization  but  a  few 
bours  distant,  retreat 
bere  cannot  be  called 
exilp. 

He  who,  with  health 
pwtiy  restored,  at  last 
wearies  of  endloss  calm, 


fo 


Ma 


Twain' 

ewure  a  climate,  mark 
the    thermometer     at 
grade  desired  and  climb 
till  the  mercury  stops 
there."  Meter  in  hand, 
lie    convalescent     re- 
moves to  upland  plain 
or  cliffside,  and,  feast- 
ing on  the  native  apple  (ohia),  finds  his  climatic 
lEnity.     The  Volcano  House  is  a  cool  hostelry, 
Md  great  Hael-a-ka-la,    on  Maul,  contributes  in 
w»son  a  genuine  snow-belt  at  ten  thousand  feet. 

However,  a  change  of  residence  or  even  an  ex- 
cursion should  not  be  dictated  by  nervousness  or 
oprice  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Judgment 
foandeil  upon  knowledge — ^  supreme  quality 
rawly  bestowed,  even  upon  doctors! — ought  to 
influence  the  decision.  Removal  while  imprnvo- 
ment  is  progressing  in  a  serious  disease  is  seldom 
sife. 

The  sludv  of  humidity  as  it  is  presented  at 
Ihese  favored  islands  is  interesting  in  its  relation 
•*  consumptives,  victims  of  rheumatism,  or  to 
Persons  susceptible  to  chill. 

Tnder  "altitude"  we  have  already  remarked 
thp  absence  of  true  fogs  in  Hawaii.  It  is  a  curi- 
(ws  fact  that  when  it  rains  (as  at  Hilo,  which  haa 
*  "weather  side  trade  exposure")  the  air  is 
Sftnally  clearer  and  drier  than  during  the  preva- 
lence of  rainless  southerly  winds,  insomuch  that 
housewives  spread  laundry  along  the  verandas  to 
(fry.  Here,  through  the  action  of  the  trades, 
heavy  masses  of  cloud  are  blown  in  from  seaward 
and  rest  against  the  mountain  or  forest,  with 
Bhowers  at  evening  formed  from  the  moist  air 


striking  cool  peaks.  Professor  Lyons  records 
one  to  two  hundred  inches  of  rainfall  a  year  at 
Hilo.  "  Nicaragua  can  tell  of  sixty-four  inches 
tor  one  month,  but  thirty-six  inches  in  thirty-six 
hours  reported  at  Molokaj  is  the  most  remarkable 
rainfall  I  know  of."  At  Honolulu  the  behavior 
of  the  sun-shower  is  reversed.  The  town  lies  on 
the  southern  side  of  Oahu,  where  the  mountains 
are  not  high  enough  to  check  the  trades;  but 
much  of  the  rainfall  is  lost  by  precipitation  as  it 
passes  over  the  mountain,  and  the  city's  shans  is 
often  only  a  sprinkling.  The  average  humidity 
at  Honolulu  ic  about 
72,  that  at  Hilo  about 
the  same.  In  the  shel- 
tered leeward  valleys 
a  mile  or  so  inland  (for 
instance,  vale  Makala, 
near  Honolulu,  and  lao, 
on  Maui,  near  Wailuku, 
fair  beyond  all  nooka 
the  Creator  chooses  to 
beautify)  the  air  is 
nearly  dry  and  of  a 
peculiar  equableness. 

At    Lahaina  and  in 
the      inland     districts, 
where    the    flesh    of 
slaughtered    bullocks 
■  dries    without  decom- 
position, as  it  does  on 
the    plains    of    the  West,    the  humidity  is  less; 
yet  dews  or  ocean  breezes  serve  to  maintain  our 
island  standard  of  climate  perfection. 

Regarding  consumptive  patients,  it  has  be- 
come axiomatic  among  medical  men  that  the 
humidity  wiiich  usually  attends  rainfall,  fog,  or  a 
moist  soil  is  an  evil  that  condemns  without  ques- 
tion the  locahty  as  an  abode  for  siich  patients. 
Thus  the  Windward  Islands  of  the  Atlantic, 
though  mild  in  temperature,  act  inimically  in 
pulmonary  diseases,  and  we  have  but  to  refer  to 
such  authority  as  the  Glasgow  health  reports  to 
find  not  only  statistics  of  frightful  mortality  from 
consumption  in  the  foul  fogs  of  Scottish  towns, 
but,  obversely,  testimony  to  the  restorative  in- 
fluence of  clear  sunlight,  which  kills  the  tubercle 
bacillus  after  a  few  hours'  exposure. 

An  immense  number  of  recoveries  from  tuber - 
culoTis  disease  have,  however,  taken  place  in  the 
moderate  humidity  of  the  Hawaiian  towns  and 
sections  just  described.  Notatile  among  them  is 
the  caae  of  Dr.  Hillebrand,  a  physician  resident 
many  years  at  Honolulu. 

The  salutary  effect  of  salty  moisture  combined 
with  mountain  air — tlie  admixture  found  at  these 
islands,  where  I  liave  often  tasted  tbe  pure  saline 
quality  of  the  breeze  on  plateaus  fifteen  hundred 
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to  two  thousand  feet  above  aoa-level — lias  been 
found  of  such  value  in  treating  phthisis  tliat  since 
1 87"2  \'on  Traube  produced  it  artificially  am!  with 
fjreat  benefit  to  his  patients  at  Uerchlesgarten,  in 
Salzburg,  whitiier  tliousands  now  annually  \fi- 
sort.  TJiis  subterfuge  of  our  E\irop<?aii  frioiids, 
so  eafrerlv  utilized  iluring  the  brief  stinimer  sea- 
son of  tlie  Tyrol,  finds  a  lavish  rival  in  Hawaii, 
where  t)ie  year  ihrougb,  in  moderately  huiuid  isl- 
and distrieiM,  recov<Ties  fnun  ustbnia.  phthisis, 
and  many  disturlied  and  exhauf^tinl  eonditionsare 
constantly  taking  place.  Hheunialisni  may  l>e 
instanced  as  a  complaint  craving  such  air  and 
soil  as  are  found  in  vallevs  a  few  miles  inlimd  on 
either  island;  or  the  yet"  drier  Ki.tia  district,  on 
Hawaii,  where,  all  the  way  frcmi  Kailua.  the 
health  rewort  i)f  the  ancient'  kings,  to  Kau,  the 
newcomer  never  can  lie  cliilly.  Here  again  there 
is  a  large  vote  for  liahaina.  whose  warmth  is 
never-ending,  wbosecjiarmed  languor  is  ineffable, 
where  hustle  and  bustle  are  minora  from  afar 
and  the  dreamer  lives  forever,  laughing  and 
growing  fat:  where  banana  patch. rice  patch,  and 
Itiro  patch  are  ceaseless  pi{;turca  in  aland  "  always 
afternoon,"  and  wo  paddle,  friendly  with  the 
sharks,  in  tepid  water,  or  take  horse  to  the  pali 
sc)nie  miles  away  tor  a  shiver  in  a  vigoroiis  breeze 
shower-laden.  Yet  dollars  are  not  here  unknown 
nor  refused  I 

To  the  north,  pettt-d  by  the  trades,  lies  Kauai 
the  nosegay,  small,  moist,  sweet,  perfect.  Its 
valleys  are  tranquil  and  reached  by  good  roa^is. 

Variation  in  the  Iwronieter  is  seldom  notice- 
able in  Hawaii.  During  si."(  years,  to  January, 
1895.  it  ranged,  at  Honolulu,  between  29.  C'Jand 
30.27,  with  a  mean  of  3U.4«. 

Bathing  may  be  briefly  considered.      The  noon 


tempi'rature  of  the  sea  at  t!ie  islands  at  a 
sons  is  about  TO",  and  the  proportion  of 
trifle  larger  than  in  cooler  latitudes.  Imn 
in  water  of  this  warmth  is  condemned  b' 
writers,  who  find  the  bath  relaxing,  with  ti 
of  force  into  the  tepid  water;  cooler  water, 
touch  is  followed  by  reaction,  is  advised, 
inland  mountain  siR'ains  or  at  home  with 
the  tub  !  It  is  fair,  however,  to  conclu< 
the  friction,  exertion,  and  exposure  of  b 
commend  a  plunge  at  any  moderate  temper 
Early  risers  find  the  water  at  sunrise  coc 
several  degrees. 

A  general  conclusion  in  behalf  of  inva! 
valetudinarian  has  been  in  part  expressed. 
Hawaiian  Islands  may  be  called  the  refuge 
sensitive — wbether  sensitive  to  tiie  strife  o 
cities,  to  fevers,  contagions,  evil  drainage 
sudden  altemati<ms  of  dampness,  heat,  or 

Distance  is  not  formidable  when  healtl 
stake:  the  journey  from  Boston  to  Honolub 
but  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 

It  is  now  unquestioiu'd  that  consumptiv 
jccts  must  remain  constantly  in  the  open 
only  to  prevent  the  reabsorption  of  thei 
poisonims  exhalations. 

Such  experience  as  that  of  Dr.  Herman 

d  Michael  Foster,   discussing  chronic  d 


AllljiUt's  cons 
pt'i-l.  tends  to  -'a  belief  ih 
nate  deviation  from  health 
judicious  change  uf  .-liniat 
ments:      •■What  is,  howev 


Mtilica 
nearly  every 

ni  health  mav  )>e  correi 

.f  .-liiuale."  'The  Lane. 

s.  however,  often  lack  in; 

sand  ]irHctitioners,  is  pr 
m  tne  ciunce  oi  a  loi'ality  and  a  due  apprE 
both  of  the  oa)wibilities  and  limitations  of  c 
treatment,"  Unprejudiced  knowledge  ai 
victions  established  by  unquestionable 
aione  can  qualify  the  medical  adviser  to 
vidualize." 
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Is  the  cool,  upland,  island  climate  preferable 
to  rare&ed  air  in  the  liiglilands  of  continents  ? 
A  consumptive  renewing  courage  and  physical 
strength,  and  with  bacilli  disappearing  at  Den- 
ver, St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  is  tempted  to  in- 
dorse the  adage,  "let  well  enough  alone,"  aod 
lenuin  where  he  is  obviously  helped.  Yet  due 
prudence  may  quote,  "And  if  it  end  so,  'tis 
meet"  Statistics  are  stubborn,  and  they  show 
high  death-rates  in  the  States  at  localities  for- 
merly extolled.  For  this  ill  report  not  only 
ibnipt  changes  of  temperature  may  be  answer- 
ibie,  but  also  such  positive  fact*  as  the  irritating 
alkaline  dust  of  the  Western  plains,  and  such 
negatives  as  the  absence  of  the  tempered  mois- 
ture which  greatly  dilutes  the  iodides  and  saline 
elements  found  at  these  island  exposures. 

Regarding  climates  other  than  these  under  our 
immediate  study  and  their  bearing  both  upon 
cnnt^u  nipt  ion  and  other  diseases  not  tuberculous, 
th*  writer  would  not  willingly  be  understood  to 
question  the  salubrity  of  certain  districts  in 
Arizona,  New  Me.tico,  Mexico,  Texas,  Southern 
Colorado,  the  Chilean  coast,  etc.,  so  soon  as  com- 
fortable abodes  can  be  established.  Already, 
during  portions  of  the  year,  Southern  California, 
the  West  India  Islands,  the  Canaries,  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Corsica,  Algiers,  and  the  Nile  valley 
offer  pleasant  refuge.  In  Arizona  especially  the 
recoveries  from  wasting  diseases  commend  those 
DOW  wild  regions  as  the  sanitarium  of  the  New 
^^orld.  Hawaiian  climates  are  here  simply  con- 
sidered per  se  as  especially  available  to  certain 
routes  of  travel  and  for  the  present  offering  the 
coBveniences  of  civilization. 

Vnchanging  warmth  may  make  the  body  ex- 
Wssivtiy  sensitive  to  cold,  and  hence  a  stay  at 
llie  islands  will  not  in  most  cases  wisely  exceed 
ts'o  years,  unless  health  or  convenience  calls  for  a 
permanent  residence  there.  Early  symptoms  of 
pulmonary  disease  often  disappear  within  this 
liwie.  but  sictcuess  far  advanced  may  suffer  re- 
lapse on  returning  home.  Unfortunately  in  the 
Istier  case  the  lost  ground  is  hard  to  rcKaiii,  even 
'I  the  sufferer  returns  to  the  island  climate. 

-\ii  interesting  subject  is  diseas(^and  mortality, 
liorJi  as  regards  natives  and  whites  who  have 
■Inelt  for  several  generations  afar  from  the  nial- 
S'lies  and  contagions  of  great  cities.  A  mono- 
irra[ih  by  Dr.  Leach,  of  Honolulu,  is  valuable  iii 
ife  connection.  Dr.  Loach  mostly  ignores 
dimate  and  explains  the  island  di>;itli-rale  by 
laasof  "virginity  to  disease."  When  for  gen. 
erations  neither  syphilis,  small-pox  nor  such 
I'Jsser  infections  as  measles  have  inoculated  the 
raw,  it  has  been  found  through  sheer  e.xperience 
cmfinned  by  the  modern  germ  theory  that  coin. 
muDJcable  maladies  attack  with  especial  virulence 


these  unprotected  organisms.  Though  capable 
of  great  exertion  and  even  possessing  such  power 
of  resistance  to  cold  that  ' '  Kanakas  "  are  chosen 
in  preference  to  Swedish  or  American  sailors  for 
service  in  the  arctic  seas,  the  grandly  muscular 
bodies  of  the  uncultured  races  may  yet  absolutely 
lack  tenacity  of  life,  as  is  instanced  by  the  action 
of  bronchitis,  mumjjs  and  venereal  disease  on  the 
Indians  of  North  and  South  America;  and  at 
these  islands  upon  the  natives,  as  described  by 
Captain  Cook,  later  again  an  epidemic  of  measles 
destroyed  several  thousand  Hawaiians,  with  aa 
insignificant  death  .rate  for  the  .whites. 

Aneurisms  of  heart  and  aorta  are  common 
affections  at  the  islands.  They  occur  oftenest  to 
men  who  drink  habitually.  Added  to  the  action 
of  alcohol  upon  the  heart  muscle,  the  effect  of 
climate  is  weakening  to  the  general  vascular  sys- 
tem; this  is  also  shown  by  the  frequency  of  vari- 


cose veins  and  hemorrhoidal  affections.  In  such 
cases  an  extra  dose  of  spirit  or  a  furious  horse- 
back ride — exciting  the  movements  of  the  heart — 
may  stretch  or  rupture  the  ill-toned  organ  or  ita 
outgoing  blood-vessels. 

Diseases  of  the  liver,  which  prevail  in  all  semi- 
tropical  climates,  find  place,  and  low  forms  of 
typhoid  ar(!  met  with  in  the  few  sections  where 
drainage  is  imperfect. 

Leprosy,  now  zealously  isolated  and  e.xilcd 
and,  as  found  h('re,  but  slightly  contagious,  need 
cause  the  strangle  no  anxiety. 

Ueatlia  fnim  pulmonary  consumption  occur, 
Ixith  among  Hawaiians  and  half. whites;  catarrhs, 
both  nasal  and  iironehial,  ai-e  seemingly  incurable 
in  the  lifeless,  shriveled  jiLembriities  of  many  in- 
dividuals of  the  lowest  class,  who  often  drift  into 
such  low  plac((s  as  are  descrihed  under  "alti- 
tude," where  the  rainfall  constantly  bears  decay- 
ing vegetation  and  drainage  from  the  sheep 
ranches  and  rice  fields  in  the  higher  lands,  and 
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transportation  to  tlit!  islands.  A  certait 
iiitrixhicecl  from  the  Isthmus  of  Paoama  h 
elers  to  IIonoliilH  lifre  l8<.-ks  many  of  its  c 
symptoms.  It  shows  itsolf  mostly  in  grt 
pression  of  spirits,  with  fits  of  crying,  si 
ing  the  name  Ijoolioo  fever,  by  which  it  i: 
monly  calletl.  The  whites  never  die  of 
fever,  Ijiit  it  has  ditstniycJ  preat  nnmbers 
tives  whose  powers  of  resistance  are  very 

Yet  the  lnn(^vity  which  may  be  attaj 
island  life  is  curiously  ilhistrated  in  the  | 
of  the  "  niiwion  mothers."  My  attend 
been  called  to  this  jvoint  by  the  Consul-C 
of  the  Island  Repulilic,  Hon.  Gorham  I 
man.  A  few  years  since  the  represen 
("relicts")  of  eight  early  mission  familit 
vived  in  vijtoroiis  healtli,  at  apes  from  eig 
ninety  years.  II<!re  <Oiild -bearing  wonie 
;>0He([  to  gn^at  hardship  and  deprivation,  ai 
to  an  exceptional  age. 

A  bi-ief  account  of  the  native  treatment 
sick  may  guide  iis  in  forming  a  general  et 
of  the  island  environment.  The  Kahiint 
tivc  doctors)  join  to  the  occasional  ailminis 
of  drugs  other  oliservances  of  a  nature  so 
lar  that  tbeir  services  are  frequently  s^ 
They  practice  largely,  though  they  must 
law  to  do  so.  Black  pigs  are  roasted  for  I 
valid  and  his  friends,  and  numerous  supers 
dealings  are  held  with  powers  above  and 
Tliere  is,  then,  no  limit  to  tlie  perseveranc 
whi<;h  the  native  will  endure  his  sufferings, 
tending  to  obey  the  pliysician,  he  follows  t 
rections  of  the  Kabuna,  who  in  his  t\\ 
function  of  priest  and  doctor  is  preachiu 
pi-acticing  behind  the  scenes  and  throwing 
the  orthodox  mixtures  of  his  foreign  rival. 

However,  liy  way  of  compliment  to  the 
native  citizens  oi^-asionally  receive  the  nai 
weU-kn.iwn  drugw.  Miss  Squills,  Miss  Rhi 
l)i)se  of  Salts  are  names  actually  recorded  > 
list  of  taximyers  at  Honolulu,  An  anil 
practitioner  of  tlie  "new  school"  may  yet 
to  gain  such  namesakes  as  Ulobule  or  Miss  I( 


the  never- freezing  sod  maintam".  a  nursery  of 
ancient  filth  that  breeds  proto/oa  Tiiljerculosis, 
atrophy,  bowel  disturbamei  fe\ers  and  "dum!> 
agues"  prevail  here,  »hde  the  birth-rate  is  for- 
tunately small.  These  classes  are  tainted  by 
hereditary  diseases,  bve  moit  imprudently  as  re- 
gards clothing,  bathing  and  food  and  make  free 
use  of  intoxicants.  (Clothing  and  boarded  houses 
are  physically  of  questionable  service  in  Hawaii. ) 

The  natives  are  so  ill-judged  and  thoughtless 
that  they  lake  the  first  means  offered  to  relieve 
the  moment's  Buffering.  For  instance,  during 
the  prevalence  of  small-pox  In  1853  the  sick  were 
accustomed  to  throw  themselves  into  the  sea  to 
cool  the  fever,  and  it  is  related  that  many  died  in 
the  water.  This  sensitiveness,  both  physical  and 
mental,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  priestly  train- 
ing which  leads  to  r«;ady  yielding  to  hypnotic 
suggestion,  is  illustrated  by  the  practice  of 
"praying  "  an  adversary  to  death.  "When  a  na- 
tiv<^  is  offended  at  anothiir,  he  plaires  himself  in 
the  presence  of  his  etieiriy  and  prays  to  certain 
Hawaiian  deities  tliat  he  may  die.  The  subject 
of  this  effort  sits  quietly  befor<!  his  antagonist, 
takes  no  food  and  but  little  drink  and  soon  dic^s. 

Yet  many  virulent  diseases  grow  milder  upon 


A    ROSE   CARNIVAL   ON    PUGET   SOUND. 

BV    BERMCE    E.    NEWELL. 


THE  iilea  at  a  rose  carnival  on  tlio  shon.'S  of 
Puget  Hound  aepiiis  as  yet  rather  incniiKi'ii- 
wu' 10  tlie  world  at  large.  Notwitlistandiiin  iU 
hinh  lutitudc,  lirjwuvcr,  far  from  hfinn  a  liure, 
itlii^Iiiraliif;  coast  iFhtire  winter  reigns  in  grim 
nifmnacy  tlin.-f.-f  curt  lis  of  tlie  yoJir,  as  is  ten 
rfim  gupposi'd.  "Western  Washington  is  i>ih-ii- 
liiirh-  a  land  of  slimmer.  February  ojH'ns  ili:' 
KiL.'.ji  of  (lowers,  and  Christmas  often  fimls  it  in 
f.'ntiuauncp,  while  the  long,  delightful  ini>nil]s 
'■etwwn  have  fairly  rioted  in  thu  hlooin  of  every 
cli:iie  cxecjit  iliat  of  the  tropics. 
The  naiivt;  forijsts  are  filled  with  giant  elder. 


r.-.!  ciirniiit.  wbiie  svriiiga.  r]indoden<lr.in,  honev- 
suckle,  and  the  snowy  plumes  of  the  white  Sj.ir.'a, 
while  the  profusion  of  smaller  Ilowers  is  so  great 
as  I.,  weave  n  rieh  mosiiic  of  e.ilnr  over  ilie  ear- 
pet,  or  emerald  n.f.ss.  Niitiiiv  l.iis  struek  the 
k.^ynote  of  lavisli  liemity,  and  with  her  as  a  hril- 

wliy  llie  ganieiis  of  m.iTi  should  wt.  eoiiluiii  nn 
even  gn^iiier  vjiri.'ty  of  ])hiiit  andshnili,  Tii.'i.ina, 
ai.  the  JKwi  of  I'ligel  Sound — the  fair  young  eity 
whieli  tiikes  its  naine  from  the  graiidest  jii-iik  of 
the  Caseudes — dnsenes  a  wiih-  fame  for  ils  ph-as- 
ant  homes  and  gimlens,  and  espifially  for  its 
miignilieeiit  roses.  Tourists  on  their  wiiv  to 
Alaska  must  needs  carry  fr..m  Tacoma  the  liiem- 
orv  uf  terraee-l  slopes"])lon1ed  with  i-oW'S  that 
rise  from  the  verv  docks. 

It  was  dMuhlless  th<^  success  of  like  undertak- 
ings in  ('idiforniiin  cities  that  led  Tnconni  lo  ven- 
ture htsl.  year  ii[h.ii  a  r.isc  CHriiival.  In  May 
Ihere  was  issued  lite  following  greeting: 

-Tlie  CEly  of  IV^Iiiiy  SiihUes  you  wlm  liiiiu'uisli  in  (he 
KtillLiLi;  summer  iii.d  ixTisb  in  tin'  riKoriMis  wint*T  of 
Die  K.ist:  veil  wlio  llv  r.-.mi  tlir  .Ireii.l  lornnile  iiixl  the 
terrible  Mi/.air.l:  veu  wl»,  loiiu  fur  XatiirK  id  l»-r  Ken- 
tlur  m.KHis,  nml  for  h  elini.Ue  ivNere  t-.Mn'm.-s  are  nn- 
ki.i.wu,  Tfuemit  is  indeed  tlie  eiTy  of  yonr  liijriii-sl  rtcs- 
tiiiy,  I'uiUt  llie  shiiilew  of  our  mjijestie  mnnnfuin, 
enmneiiwith  eli'rniil  snows  and  »lii-clclin(r  a  |>erin-tual 
benciiitt ion  on  tlie  favorwl  valley;  liy  the  HborcH  lit  the 
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Northt-m  Mt^iterruneim  with  itn 
milt^  of  liquid  aziin.';  at  th«  eAge 
of  tlie  boundlfHtt  fiirewt,  yet  un- 
touched by  the  niind  of  luiin.  Tu- 
cutiiA  ext(>ii<lM  n  n'i!'leonii!  to  the 
world  nnd  decliireH  n  fi-stivnl  in 
honiir  of  tht  giieeii  <if  Flwcrs 
— a  Kiln  week  —  n  Cariiiviil  of 
Ro»e«!"' 


Jul 


■1.  3,  ; 


1.1  4  \ 


'  ,lnV8 


carnival  concert,  of 
one  chief  feature  v 
singing  by  a  class  o: 
Indian    pupils  from 

yallup  n 

Tills  year  lias  s€ 
id(-a  expand  until  tl 
cities  of  California  hi 
fairly  rivaled.  Mis: 
Grigga  was  the  fai 
qucL'n  who  presidec 
great  dignity  and  cha 
wreath  of  jacqu* 
was  placed  on  her  D 
Rogers,  an 
idred  achool-childi 
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etoK  her  on  coronation  day.  Several  com- 
uues  of  the  Xational  Guard  and  tbe  United 
liteg  marines  from  the  battleship  Oregon 
uched  as  her  escort,  and  sixteen  maids  of 
nor  lent  the  charm  o£  youlh  and  beauty 
ibe  day.  On  the  second  day  the  first  water 
r  •▼er  given  on  Puget  Sound  was  opened, 
[flniahed  with  the  impressive  ceremony  of 
iiiiig  TacoDia  to  the  sea,  modeled  on  the  old 
Htiui  castom^ — the  presence  of    the  fleet  of 


revenue  cutters,  the  Om/on,  and  three  great 
ocean  linereof  the  Oriental  Steamship  Company 
adding  much  to  tlie  pomp,  beauty,  i  '  " 
the  event. 


CONTINUOUS  SESSIONS  OF  SCHOOLS 


BY  PROF.   E.   A.    KIRKPATRICK. 

(Of  the  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minn.) 


ABOUT  a  half  dozen  years  ago  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Chicago  University,  then  just 
founded,  would  continue  in  session  all  the  year. 
This  announcement  was  received  with  some  sur- 
prise and  questioning,  but  the  university  has 
never  lacked  students  during  the  summer  quarter, 
when  it  was  formerly  supposed  people  could  not 
study,  and  the  plan  has  been  in  every  way  a  suc- 
cess. The  desire  for  opportunity  to  improve  dur- 
ing the  summer  has  also  been  so  great  that  short 
summer  sessions  have  been  advertised  by  univer- 
sities and  other  institutions  all  over  the  United 
States  and  attended  by  thousands.  In  Minnesota, 
besides  the  summer  scliool  at  the  university,  the 
State  provided  for  four- weeks  summer  schools  for 
teachers  in  about  fifty  counties,  and  these  were 
attended  last  year  by  about  six  thousand  teachers 
and  prospective  teachers. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  President  Irwin  Shep- 
ard  proposed  to  his  faculty  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Winona  that  the  school  adopt  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity plan  of  continuous  session,  and  after  a 
spirited  discussion  they  unanimously  favored  it. 
He  then  presented  the  matter  to  the  other  nor- 
mal presidents  and  to  the  State  Normal  Board, 
who  after  a  careful  discussion  decided  that  it 
would  be  well  for  all  of  the  normal  schools  of 
Minnesota  to  hold  continuous  sessions.  Presi- 
dent Shepard  sent  out  letters  to  city  and  county 
superintendents  and  other  educators  of  the  State 
describing  the  plan  and  asking  what  they  thought 
of  it.  The  replies  were  almost  universally  favor- 
able. The  State  Normal  Board  then  resolved  to 
ask  the  Legislature  of  last  winter  to  appropriate 
the  money  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
plan.  The  idea  was  a  new  one  to  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  but  when  they  heard 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  it  and  learned  how  it 
was  viewed  by  the  educators  of  the  State,  they 
were  fully  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the 
plan  and  of  the  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  it. 
Yet  the  finances  of  the  State  were  low,  and  the 
plan,  with  all  its  apparent  advantages,  was  re- 
garded as  something  of  an  experiment,  so  that 
appropriations  were  made  for  trying  it  in  itUit  two 
of  the  four  normal  schools  of  the  State,  the  one 
at  Winona  and  the  one  at  Mankato. 

As  the  summer  quarter  was  to  begin  July  1 , 
prompt  action  was  necessary  in  order  to  prepare 
for  the  change  in  plan,  ft  was  found  less  diffi- 
cult, however,  than  was  expected  to  rearrange 
the  programme  of  the  courses  of  study  so  that 


without  much  increase  in  number  of 
teachers  students  could  enter  any  quai 
year  or  stay  out  any  quarter  and  yet  1 
in  all  subjects  necessary  for  the  conti 
tlieir  course.  Circulars  were  sent  oui 
ing  the  opening  of  the  summer  quart 
describing  the  plan  of  continuous  s 
giving  schedules  of  the  subjects  ofl 
quarter.  Announcement  was  also  r 
special  six- weeks  term  for  teachers 
which  will  enable  them  to  continue  tej 
yet  take  a  regular  course  leading  to  i 

The  financial  advantages  of  the  p 
State  are  claimed  to  be  as  follows:  (1 
able  plant  (building,  apparatus,  etc.) 
remains  unused  and  profitless  a  qua] 
time;  (2)  the  cost  of  running  it  durin 
that  it  has  usually  been  idle  is  less  tl 
other  quarter,  because  no  fuel  is  rec 
three  schools  in  session  the  fourth  qtla 
prepare  as  many  or  more  teachers  for 
the  State  as  an  additional  school  woulc 
cost  less  than  that  required  to  run  anot 
which,  before  it  could  begin,  would  1: 
ceive  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  bi 
apparatus. 

The  advantages  to  those  who  wish 
themselves  to  teach,  especially  those  w 
themselves  wholly  or  in  part,  are  e 
they  can  teach  one  or  two  terms  and  s 
normal  one  or  two  terms  a  year  wit' 
fering  with  their  course  of  study,  but 
advantage  to  it;  for  the  alternate  ex] 
being  pupil,  then  teacher,  and  the 
teaching  in  connection  with  the  study  o 
will  add  very  much  to  the  value  of  i 
course.  To  teachers  in  service  wish 
prove  themselves  the  special  six -weeks 
fers  all  the  advantages  of  the  sumn 
now  attended  by  so  many  thousand 
additional  one  of  having  each  sumn 
contribute  toward  a  definite  course  of  : 

The  common  schools  of  the  State  w: 
f^ted  by  the  additional  number  of  tra: 
ers  and  the  improvement  of  those  alre€ 
ice.  So  great  is  this  advantage  thoug! 
tlie  cbuntry  schools  that  the  committer 
by  the  National  Educational  Associa 
port  upon  the  rural  school  problem  w 
the  "Winona  plan"  of  continuous 
one  promising  means  of  solving  the 
how  to  improve  the  district  schools. 


VACATION  SCHOOLS  IN  NEIV   YORK. 
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The  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  the 
schools  themselves  will  also  gain  something  from 
the  plan  if  it  is  wisely  carried  out,  for  instructors 
are  required  to  serve  but  three  quarters  in  the 
year,  and  they  will  be  able  to  take  vacations  at  a 
time  of  year  and  of  a  sufficient  length  (by  teach- 
ing continuously  for  a  while)  to  make  it  possible 
to  travel  or  study  to  the  l^st  advantage,  and  then 
return  refreshed  and  broadened  to  infuse  new  life 
and  vigor  into  the  normals. 

So  advantageous  from  every  point  of  view 
seems  the  plan  of  continuous  sessions  of  normal 
schools  that  many  State  superintendents  have 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  it,  and  it  is 
Hkely  that  some  of  them  will  urge  the  matter  up- 
on their  respective  Legislatures  at  the  earliest 
opportunity;  so  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  plan 
^ill  soon  be  adopted  in  other  States. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  whether  the  idea 
mav  not  be  carried  still  farther.  If  continuous 
sessions  is  a  good  thing  for  normal  schools,  would 
it  not  be  of  similar  advantage  to  have  our  public 
schools  and  colleges  and  universities  in  session 
all  of  the  time  ?  Many  of  the  arguments  given 
ahove  would  seem  to  apply  to  other  schools  as 
well  as  to  normals.     Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing 


if  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  between  six 
and  eighteen,  especially  in  the  cities,  were  in 
school  instead  of  on  the  street  during  the  sum- 
iner  ?  If  school  work  is  not  made  too  hard,  is 
there  any  reason  other  than  custom  for  pupils 
suspending  their  work  for  one -fourth  of  the  year  ? 
Even  if  the  above  is  not  admitted,  would  it  not 
be  an  advantage  to  pupils  to  be  able  to  attend  at 
any  time  of  the  year  which  is  most  convenient  ? 
"Would  not  the  adoption  of  the  quarter  instead  of 
the  year  as  the  unit  in  grading  also  be  of  great 
advantage  not  only  to  irregular  pupils,  but  to  ex- 
ceptionally quick  and  exceptionally  slow  children 
who  now  have  to  advance  or  fall  behind  a  whole 
year  at  a  time  ? 

The  above  facts  and  questions  suggest  the  idea 
that  possibly  we  are  just  entering  upon  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country — an  epoch  in  which  schools 
of  all  kinds  will  be  a  continuous  instead  of  an 
intermittent  factor  in  our  national  life.  It  is  cer- 
tain at  least  that  all  thoughtful  educators  will 
watch  with  interest  the  development  and  spread 
of  the  idea  as  it  is  discussed  in  the  papers  and  in 
educational  gatherings  and  as  it  is  worked  out  in 
the.  schools  adopting  it. 


VACATION  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

BY   WILLIAM    H.    TOLMAN. 

(General  Agent  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.) 


A  VACATION  school  is  not  a  novel  idea,  but 
a  new  adaptation  has  been  successfully 
maintained  in  New  York  in  the  last  four  years. 
In  this  latter  sense,  the  vacation  school  is  the 
utilization  of  one  or  more  of  the  public -school 
buildings  for  the  summer  recreation  and  educa- 
tion of  those  children  who  will  voluntarilv  at- 
tend.  This  educational  combination  was  realized 
in  1894  by  William  W.  Locke,  who  laid  the  plan 
before  the  Department  of  Schools  and  Institutions 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  The  department  approved 
the  scheme,  and  at  once  requested  of  the  Board 
of  Education  the  use  of  three  of  the  public- 
school  buildings.  The  reputation  of  the  associa- 
tion was  a  guarantee  of  the  character  of  the 
movement,  and  its  pledge  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  expense  led  the  board  to  grant  its 
request. 

The  term  is  six  weeks,  beginning  the  second 
▼eek  in  July,  the  school  hours  from  9  to 
12  each  day,  except  Saturday.  The  schools 
we  selected  among  the  sections  where  the  popu- 
lation is   the  most  congested,    for  the  sake  of 


reaching  those  children  most  in  need  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  vacation  school.  Thousands  of 
children  simply  exist  in  the  tenements  during  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  and  the  earliest  morning 
finds  them  in  the  streets,  their  only  playground, 
although,  thanks  to  the  asphalt  and  a  street-clean- 
ing  department,  the  streets  are  now  a  pretty  good 
playground.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the 
association  planned  to  open  the  cool  and  airy 
rooms  of  the  public -school  buildings  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  tenements.  They  came.  At  one 
school,  five  hundred  was  the  upper  limit;  on  the 
very  first  morning  of  registration  there  were  eight 
hundred  in  line. 

Children  admitted  are  from  five  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  corresponding  in  grade  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  first  grammar.  No  text-books  are 
used,  but  the  exercises  are  so  planned  that  what 
is  best  in  the  boy  or  girl  is  drawn  out.  For  ex- 
ample, the  entire  school  meets  in  the  large  as- 
sembly room  for  the  opening  exercises,  of  which 
singing  is  a  large  part.  The  principal  may  select 
some  central  thought  for  the  day,  around  which 
may  be  grouped  songs  and  recitations. 
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The  kindergarten  has  an  appropriate  place  in 
the  vacation  schools.  While  the  mother  may 
find  older  boys  and  girls  useful  to  run  errands  or 
help  round  the  house,  she  is  usually  glad  to  have 
the  little  ones  safely  housed  in  some  place  where 
she  knows  they  will  not  get  into  mischief  or  be 
run  over  by  a  passing  wagon.  Kindergarten 
work — always  providing  the  kmdergartner  is  an 
enthusiast  for  her  specialty — is  all  play  to  the 
children.  They  learn  so  unconsciously  as  not  to 
be  aware  of  the  fact. 

The  plan  of  work  includes  general  exercises, 
singing,  gymnastics,  and  nature- study  for  all  the 
grades.  For  the  kindergarten  children  from 
five  to  six  years  there  are  the  kindergarten  gifts, 
songs,  games,  occupations,  paper  and  clay  work. 
For  the  second  primary,  seven  to  eight  years, 
songs,  gymnastics,  games,  sewing  cards,  model- 
ing, and  drawing.  For  the  first  primary,  nine  to 
ten  years,  the  making  of  reading,  song,  and 
scrap  books,  sewing  for  the  boys  and  girls, 
drawing,  and  color  work.  For  the  second -gram- 
mar girls,  eleven  to  twelve  years,  sewing  in 
worsted,  object  drawing,  and  clay  modeling. 
The  first-grammar  girls,  thirteen  to  fifteen,  ad- 
vanced sewing,  designing,  freehand,  and  median 
ical.  Second-grammar  boys,  eleven  to  twelve 
years,  penmanship  (business  forms),  paper  cut- 
ting, and  clay  modeling.  First-grammar  boys, 
thirteen  to  fifteen  years,  designing,  freehand, 
and  mechanical;  shop  work. 

The  children  are  admitted  to  the  scliools  at 
8:45,  with  the  opening  exercises  at  9  o'clock. 
At  9:30  the  children  march  to  their  classes  for 
class  work  until  10:30.  At  10  o'clock  there  are 
the  kindergarten  games  in  the  basement,  with 
the  chorus- class  meeting  in  the  assembly  hall. 
The  class-room  work  continues  until  11:45, 
when  the  work  for  the  dav  is  collected. 

A  few  statistics  will  be  of  value  for  any  other 
communities  who  may  be  thinking  of  establishing 
vacation  schools,  either  through  the  machinery 
of  philanthropy  or  by  the  agency  of  the  regular 
educational  department: 

Regis-  Total  At-  Cost  per  Day,  No.  of 

Year.         tration.  tendances.  Each  Child.  Schools. 

1894....     2,100             28,000  11.7  cents  '^ 

1895....     l.ms             98,880  5.1  cents  6 

1896....     5,702  101,<X)9  4.9  cents  6 

For  1897  there  are  10  schools  in  the  public- 
school  buildings  and  1  in  th(»  a,<sociation's  settle- 
ment, Ifartley  House.  The  session  began  July 
12,  when  the  first  three  days  were  devoted  to 
registration.  For  the  first  week  there  was  a 
daily  average  attendance  of  6,311  scholars,  as 
opposed  to  4,423  in  1896.  The  superintendent 
is  Wm.  W.  Locke.  The  salaries  paid  are  from 
$20  to  |;5  per  week.  '  """  ' 


For  the  lower  grades  of  teachers  the  schools 
offer  a  kind  of  training  school,  as  many  of  the- 
staff  are  recent  graduates  from  the  Nonnal  Col- 
lege. From  the  fact  that  no  text  books  are  used, 
the  new  teachers  are  v^ry  soon  able  to  test  their 
ability  to  hold  and  instruct  their  pupils. 

These  schools  minister  to  the  all-round  devel- 
opment of  the  children,  for  the  large  playrooms 
are  utilized  for  calisthenics;  the  morning  half, 
hour  devoted  to  dancing  is  sure  to  find  light 
hearts  and  feet.  One  summer  all  the  children 
were  taken,  on  successive  days,  under  the  care  of 
their  science  teachers,  to  the  ocean  homes  of  the 
association  at  West  Conev  Island,  where  the  dav 
was  spent  in  collecting  various  objects  incident  to 
the  seashore.  On  the  return  to  the  citv,  this  day 
at  the  sea  furnished  inexhaustible  material  for 
the  class-room.  Another  year  groups  of  the 
children  were  taken,  under  competent  guidance, 
to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  side  of  the  work  should  not  be 
immensely  extended,  in  order  to  make  more  avail- 
able the  resources  of  museum  and  art  gallery, 
because  we  are  only  beginning  to  utilize  the  social 
and  educational  resources  of  our  cities.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  very  school  buildings  should 
not  be  used  more  in  the  evenings,  under  proper 
restrictions,  because  there  are  manv  kinds  of 
meetings  and  entertainments  for  which  they 
would  be  available. 

The  vacation  schools  had  been  maintained  in 
Boston,  but  there  was  no  centralization,  as  local 
organizations  supported  each  school.  In  New 
York  the  schools  were  placed  under  one  man- 
agement. In  Brooklyn  a  vacation  school  has 
been  opened  on  the  same  general  plan  as  those 
of  New  York.  Superintendent  Maxwell  has  ex- 
pressed his  interest  in  the  movement  and  will 
study  it  closely  with  a  view  to  an  extension  on  a 
larger  scale  next  year.  The  school  is  under  the 
management  of  the  Brooks  Vacation  School  As- 
sociation. 

The  association  l)elieves  that  the  vacation  school 
is  a  permanent  institution  of  the  midsummer  in 
New  York,  but  for  1898  and  onward  it  should 
be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  generous  support  of 
N(ny  Yorkers  by  their  money  and  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  children  by  their  attendance 
have  denionstrat(Ml  th(»  fact  that  these  schools  have 
outgrown  the  experimental  stage.  The  associa- 
tion is  perfectly  willing  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  for  another  season  and  has 
no  desire  to  shirk  responsibility,  but  for  the  sake 
of  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  the  city  should 
take  upon  itself  the  obligation  of  providing  for 
the  summer  education  of  the  children  of  New 
York. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


MODERN  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

PRESIDENT  TIMOTHY  DWIGHT,  of  Yale 
1      University,  contributes  to  the  August  Cos- 
mopolitan a  paper  in  which  he  analyzes  the  posi- 
tion and  justifies  the  methods  of  the  present-day 
college.     He  observes  that  education  belongs  to 
the  whole  period  of  life,  while  college  training 
occupies  merely  a  four  years'  intermediary  posi- 
tion between  school  training  on  the  one  hand 
and  special  or  professional  training  on  the  other. 
President  Dwight's  main  position  is  well  expressed 
by  him  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"  The  distinctive  work  of  a  college  is  to  de- 
velop thought -power  in  those  who  come  to  it  for 
the  education  which  it  has  to  give.     It  receives 
its  pupil  just  as  his   mind    is   opening   toward 
maturity — just  as  he  is  beginning  to  emerge  from 
boyhood  into  manhood  and  is  becoming,  after  a 
manner  and  measure  unknown  before,  conscious 
of  himself  as  a  thinking  man.     The  four  college 
years  carry  him  forward  very  rapidly  in  his  prog- 
ress in  this  regard.     The  possibilities  of  mental 
discipline  are  very  large.     The  result  to  be  real- 
ized is  of  immense  significance.     The  youth  is  to 
be  made  a  thinking  nian.     He  is  to  be  made,  ac- 
cording to  his  years,  a  wide-thinking  man,  with 
his  intellectual  powers  disciplined  for  the  efforts 
awaiting  them.     He  is  to  be  fitted  to  turn  the 
working  of   his  powers  easily  and   successfully 
whithersoever  they  may  be  called  to  turn.*  Mind- 
building  is  the  college  business,  and  the  aim  the 
college  has  in  view  is  to  send  forth  the  young 
man  at  the  end  of  his  course  with  his  mind  built 
— not,  indeed,  in  the  sense  that  there  will  be  no 
change  or  development  afterward,  in  all  the  years 
which  follow,  but  in  the  sense  of  complete  readi- 
ness for  the  beginning  of  the  educated  life  of 
manhood.     The  education  of  the  college  is  the 
building  process.     The  means  by  which  the  proc- 
ess   is    carried    forward    is    study — a   carefully 
arranged  course  of  study,  which  is  adapted  to  the 
end  to  be  accomplished.     This  course  of  study 
must  involve  two  things;  it  must  include  in  itself 
two  elements.     The   one   of   these   elements   is 
mental  discipline;  the  other  is  knowledge.     The 
mind  is  to  be  disciplined  and  developed  in  its  own 
working  powers,  or  the  result  which  is  desired 
cannot  be  reached.     That  result  is  created  mind- 
power.     The  mind  is  also  to  be  furnished  with 
knowledge,  for  knowledge  is  to  be,  and  must  be, 
the  quickening  and  inspiring  force  for  the  con- 
stant movement  of  thoughi,   and   the   thinking 
fnind  is  the  thing  to  be  secured  and  realized.    ' 


*  <  That  which  best  builds  the  mind,  that  which 
most  fully  develops  the  power  of  thought,  is  lib- 
eral and  broad  as  the  educating  force  of  the  col- 
lege years.  When  we  get  the  true  conception  of 
that  for  which  the  collegiate  institution  exists, 
we  can  easily  adjust  our  minds  to  right  views  re- 
specting the  whole  subject.  If  the  purpose  of  the 
education  were  to  fit  the  student  for  the  special 
business  to  which  he  was  expecting  to  devote 
himself  in  his  subsequent  career,  the  breadth  of 
the  educational  system  might  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  things  that  were  taught  him  in 
that  line  of  instruction.  If  the  call  were  to  pre- 
pare him  directly  to  answer  all  the  questions  of 
life  or  happiness  which  might  arise  after  his 
maturer  years  had  placed  him  in  new  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  his  preparation  might  de- 
mand, as  the  first  essential  for  the  filling  out  of 
its  ideal,  advice  or  instruction  of  a  paternal  char- 
acter, or  from  experts  in  many  lines.  But  if  the 
developing  and  disciplining  of  mind  and  thought- 
power  are  the  primary  aim  and  end,  what  is  de- 
sired may  be  accomplished  by  another  method 
and  after  a  different  manner.  The  plan  of  the 
curriculum  may  be  arranged  and  the  energy  of 
the  system  may  be  put  forth  with  reference  to 
the  one  end  which  is  in  view,  and  when  this  end 
has  been  attained,  there  may  fitly  be  satisfaction 
respecting  the  result  of  the  past  and  confidence 
respecting  the  prospects  of  the  future.  The  full- 
grown  mind — mature  in  intelligence  and  full 
grown  in  culture  and  thought — can  be  trusted 
to  meet  life's  questions  as  they  arise,  even  as 
the  soul  educated  and  inspired  by  the  Christian 
system  is  trusted  by  that  system,  under  its  one 
comprehensive  law  of  love,  to  decide  for  itself 
the  individual  questions  of  moral  living  and 
duty.  The  great  work  to  be  accomplished  is  the 
making  of  the  mind  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other  it  is  the  making  of  the  soul.  If  the  col- 
lege has  so  far  made  the  mind  of  its  student,  at 
the  end  of  his  four  years'  course,  that  it  is  full 
grown  according  to  the  possibility  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  full  grown  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  it  has  accomplished  its  great  work. 

*  *  When  it  is  measured  by  this  standard  and 
judged  in  the  light  of  this  statement  of  the  case, 
the  system  of  modem  college' education,  as  the 
present  writer  believes,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
of  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  character.  The 
end  which  the  system  has  in  view  is  the  right 
one.  The  circle  of  studies  which  are  offered  is 
large  enough  and  inclusive  enough.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  the  teacher  to  develop  the  mind  of 
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the  student,  and  those  opened  to  the  student  for 
the  development  of  his  own  mind,  are  abundant. 
Whatever  may  have  been  true,  in  this  regard, 
with  reference  to  the  studies  or  the  opportunities 
of  thirty  or  fifty  years  ago,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  wideness  of  the  one  and  the  large- 
ness of  the  other  at  the  present  time." 


THE  COLLEGE  WOMAN. 

IN  Scribner's  for  August,  Helen  Watterson 
Moody  contributes  a  paper  on  *  *  The  Woman 
Collegian,"  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  to  be 
devoted  to  '•the  unquiet  sex." 

The  article  makes  it  clear  that  the  writer  has 
lost  sympathy  with  the  old  ideals  of  education 
without  regard  to  sex. 

''Since  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  and  ex. 
pected  that  the  greater  part  of  our  college  girls 
will  not  be  educated  or  coeducated  out  of  the 
good  old  fashion  of  marrying  and  taking  up 
thereafter  the  noble  profession  of  housewifery, 
it  would  appear  to  be  as  practicable  and  sensible 
to  educate  a  girl  with  some  reference  to  the  spe- 
cial and  particular  knowledge  she  will  need  in 
her  life's  work  as  it  is  to  put  a  boy  into  the 
School  of  Mines  to  make  him  a  civil  engineer,  or 
into  the  laboratory  to  make  a  chemist  of  him. 

'  *  I  know  the  argument  to  the  contrary ;  I  used 
to  write  about  it  myself,  and  believe  it,  too;  but 
that  was  before  the  serious  days  settled  down  up- 
on me,  when  I  would  gladly  have  exchanged  my 
small  birthright  of  Latin  and  Greek  for  the 
ability  to  make  one  single,  respectable  mess  of 
anything  half  so  good  as  pottage.  The  argu- 
ment is,  of  course,  that,  given  a  certain  amount 
of  intellectual  discipline  and  general  training, 
the  young  woman  will  absorb  easily  enough  such 
special  facets  as  she  needs  when  the  time  of  their 
usefulness  (lomes.  But  facts,  you  see,  are  apt  to 
be  solid  things;  you  cannot  absorb  them;  you 
must  work  them  over  into  something  else  first — 
to  change  the  figure,  you  must  masticate  them, 
and  digest  them,  and  make  them  a  ve^y  part  of 
your  bone  and  tissue  before  they  can  be  of  much 
service  to  you.  And  this  is  not  to  be  done  when 
a  sudden  emergency  arises.  One  needs  some- 
thing more  than  facts;  one  needs  that  last  prod- 
uct known  as  a  knowledge  of  facts,  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  housewife  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  cook." 

THE  QUESTION  OF  HEALTH. 

' '  The  health  of  the  college  woman  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  But  it  is  Americanitis  rather 
than  the  college  education  that  is  to  blame. 
Americanitis  may  be  defined  as  the  desire  to  *  get 
on,'  regardless  of  everything  else.     It  is  Ameri- 


canitis that  prompts  the  farmer's  daughtei 
a  college  education  and  make  opportunit 
herself  better  than  those  her  mother  and 
had  before  her.  Therefore  she  goes  to  a 
college,  in  a  small  town,  with  a  preparat< 
partment  attached,  where  she  often  beg 
education  as  a  'junior  prep.'  She  furni 
single  room  in  which  she,  and  often  a  room 
study,  sleep,  eat,  make  their  clothes,  and 
times  do  their  laundering.  She  keeps  up 
studies,  joins  a  choral  class,  a  literary  societ 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
to  chapel  once  a  day  and  twice  on  Sunday 
very  often  falls  in  love  and  'gets  engage 
sides.  At  the  beginning  of  her  senior  y< 
breaks  down.  She  ought  to.  It's  the  vei 
she  can  do  out  of  respect  to  herself  as  a  '. 
being. 

"The  situation  is  but  little  changed 
larger  and  richer  colleges,  where  the  grej 
portion  of  the  undergraduates  are  poor  gii 
daughters  of  clergymen,  or  missionaries,  o 
ness  men  in  moderate  circumstances ;  g 
whom  their  education  is  the  means  to-  ai 
bread  and  butter  and  bonnets  for  them 
certainly,  and  perhaps  a  college  educatioi 
younger  brother  or  sister.  Once  in  colh 
ambitious  girl  gets  into  a  swim  of  thin 
wants  to  do.  Besides  the  fifteen  to  twent 
tations  a  week,  without  which  her  cravii 
knowledge  cannot  be  satisfied,  she  finds  a 
of  smaller  interests  with  which  she  seriousb 
tifies  herself  or  as  seriously  lets  alone." 

WORK    IN    THE    WORLD. 

After  graduation  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
women  at  once  take  up  some  means  of  eari 
livelihood.  There  is  nothing  to  be  regrettc 
writer  thinks,  in  this  fact;  the  twentieth 
the  one  to  be  pitied.  Woman's  work  in  t 
rious  fields  of  usefulness  open  to  her  has 
"good,  honest,  competent  work,  about  lik 
of  the  average  industrious  man;  but  it  ha 
derivative,  not  creative;  complemental,  no 
liant;  offering  little  opportunity  for  sex  a 
tion  on  the  part  of  those  enthusiasts  who  \ 
that  women  have  needed  only  a  diploma 
ballot  to  be  brilliantly  equipped  for  conqi 
all  the  world  that  men  have  left  unconquer 

' '  The  most  notable  work  undertaken  by  ( 
women  in  their  thirty  years  of  opportunity 
which  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  which,  wh 
veloped,  is  likely  to  do  more  for  that  ema 
tion  for  which  believers  sigh  than  all  the  1< 
tion  of  men  and  all  the  oratory  of  womei 
the  chemistry  of  foods,  the  science  of  nut: 
the  sanitation  of  the  house,  the  economics  • 
home,  their  work  has  been  both  original  anc 
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ou^hJj  scientific.  It  has  not  only  added  some- 
thing to  science,  but  has  opened  up  certain  new- 
departments  in  special  sciences.  That  the  one 
original  contribution  of  college  women  to  the 
thought  of  the  world  should  have  been  made  upon 
these  hnes  is  pleasing  and  significant,  for  it  puts 
the  most  eflBcient  work  of  the  educated  woman  in 
the  same  category  with  the  most  efficient  work  of 
all  other  women — with  those  humanizing  and 
conserving  and  elaborating  forces  which  add  con- 
tent and  extent  to  life,  and  which  are — when 
shall  we  be  satisfied  to  learn  it? — just  as  funda- 
mentally important,  just  as  dignified,  and  (if  we 
must  also  be  heroic)  just  as  difficult,  as  the  con- 
structive and  creative  forces.'* 


FRENCH  WOMEN  AND  THE  TEACHING 
PROFESSION. 

THE  first  June  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  contains  an  extremely  sad  article  on 
French  women  who  have  adopted  the  profession 
of  teaching.  There  is  a  story  which  M.  Tal- 
meyr,  the  author  of  the  article,  does  not  vouch 
for,  but  which  is  perfectly  possible — that  a  dancer 
at  the  Jardin  de  Paris,  while  dancing  a  character 
dance,  once  drew  a  little  paper  from  her  dress, 
and  with  infinite  skill  attached  it  to  the  tip  of 
her  shoe  and  waved  it  about  in  the  air.  This  ec- 
centric action  excited  great  curiosity,  which  was 
turned  to  laughter  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  paper  was  her  higher  certificate.  Of  course, 
not  many  French  women  who  have  obtained  this 
certificate  become  dancers,  but  the  story  is  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  commercial  usefulness  of 
high  educational  qualifications.  The  article  gives 
a  terrible  picture  of  the  excessive  organization  of 
teaching  in  France.  There  are  as  many  as  sixty- 
eight  varieties  of  examinations  for  women  in 
Paris.  It  IS  a  wild  chaos  of  examinations,  classes, 
certificates,  diplomas,  both  primary  and  sec- 
ondary,  baccalaureat,  license,  and  so  on. 

AN    OVERSUPPLY    OF    TEACHERS. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  mam  classes: 
the  "professors,"  who  have  passed  the  most  dif- 
ficult  examinations;  the  public  teachers,  who 
teach  in  the  communal  schools,  which  are  main- 
tained by  the  State;  and  a  third  class,  more  mixed 
than  the  others,  of  private  teachers.  The  eco- 
nomic situation  is  unfortunately  but  too  clear. 
There  are  lar  more  qualified  teachers  than  there 
are  places  for  them  to  fill,  and  there  are  also  a 
pitiable  number  of  women  who  have  failed  to  ob- 
Um  official  recognition  of  their  capacity,  and  who 
are  yet  anxious  to  follow  teaching  as  a  profes- 
8101L  Naturally,  therefore,  the  rate  of  remuner- 
ation 18  extremely  low.    M.  Talmeyr  tells  a  story 


of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  a  night  refuge  for 
women  in  the  Saint  Jacques  quarter  of  Pans. 
The  manager  showed  him  over  the  establish- 
ment, and  told  him  of  a  young  girl  who  had  re- 
cently come  to  ask  for  a  lodging  there,  not  for 
the  three  nights  ordinarily  allowed,  but  for  a 
longer  period  which  she  could  not  fix.  She  was 
a  teacher,  she  had  her  certificate,  and  she  earned 
the  magnificent  salary  of  twenty-five  francs  per 
month,  without  board  or  lodging,  in  a  school 
where  she  worked  all  day.  It  was  not  enough  to 
keep  her  in  food.  Where,  then,  could  she  live? 
She  begged  permission  to  come  to  the  refuge. 
The  manager  verified  her  statements  and  allowed 
her  to  come,  much  to  her  joy.  She  remained 
there  six  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  she 
obtained  a  situation  in  a  family  at  fifteen  francs  a 
month,  but  of  course  with  board  and  lodging  in- 
cluded.    She  wept  for  joy. 

FRENCH    NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

M.  Talmeyr  describes  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
the  Normal  School  of  Sevres,  one  of  the  largest 
in  France.     The  Protestants  are  quite  as  numer- 
ous  there   as   Catholics,    and    Protestantism    is 
rather  the  **  note  "  of  the  house.     In  this  estab- 
lishment, although  it  is  as  unclerical  as  possible, 
the  beliefs  of  the  past  are  not  systematically  and 
ostentatiously  insulted.     The  atmosphere  of  the 
place  is  ancient  and  respectable,  but  the  training 
which  a  girl  obtains  there  is  entirely  intellectual, 
and  in  no  sense  a  moral  culture.     M.  Talmeyr 
also  visited  the  Normal  School  at  Fontenay-aux- 
Roses.     It  IS  the  place  where  the  mistresses  of 
normal  primary  schools  are  trained.     Here  again 
the  atmosphere  is  one  of  Protestantism,  of  a  kind 
which  IS  not  so  admirable  as  English  Protestant- 
ism.    It  seems  almost  too  ridiculous  to  be  true, 
but  M.  Talmeyr  vouches  for  it,  that  everywhere, 
on  the  walls,  in  the  hall,  in  all  the  corridors,  you 
are  perpetually  confronted  with  the  portrait  of  M. 
Jules  Ferry.     That  is  the  symbol  for  the  pupils 
of  the  ideal;   that  is  the  sublime  figure  which  ap- 
pears to  be  placed  before  them  as  an  example. 
The  course  of  study  at  Fontenay  does  not  in  the 
least  promote  any  originality  of  thought.     The 
pupils  repeat  almost  mechanically  the  views  and 
even  the  language  of  their  professors.      When  a 
girl  after  such  a  training  has  obtained  her  certifi- 
cate and  proceeds  to  give  lessons,  she  is  not  really 
fitted  for  the  great  work  of  education.    Her  head 
is  full  of  knowledge  of  a  kind,  but  she  has  re- 
ceived no  general  idea,  no  notion  of  moral  eleva- 
tion,  of  noble  taste,    no  true   education  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  mind.      When  to  this  we  add 
the  deplorable  economic  situation,  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  the  teaching  profession  for 
women  in  France  is  in  a  very  serious  state. 
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HOW  PEOPLE  THINK. 
Recent  Discoveries  In  Brain  Structure. 

PRINCE  KRAPOTKIN,  in 'the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  July,  has  a  very  interesting  and 
lucid  description  of  the  recent  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  in  brain  structure,  which  enables 
us  to  understand  better  the  mechanism  of  thought. 
The  nerve  system  consists  of  millions  of  micro- 
scopic nerve  units,  which  are  called  neurons. 
Each  of  these  nerve-cells  contains  within  it  a 
thread  of  gray  nerve -fiber  inclosed  in  a  thin 
sheath  of  yellow,  greasy  protective  matter.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  nerve -cell  there  is  a  kind  of 
microscopic  moss,  or  short  side  branches  of  pro- 
toplasm, which  are  called  dendrons.  These 
naked  moss-like  dendrons  feel,  and  convey  what 
they  feel  toward  the  cell,  while  the  sheath  nerve- 
fiber  conveys  the  nerve -current  from  the  cells  to 
the  muscles,  tissues,  or  other  nerve- cells. 

* '  Suppose  the  skin  of  the  right  hand  is  irri- 
tated by,  let  us  say,  a  burn.  The  end -ramifica- 
tions of  some  nerve- fiber,  which  exist  in  every 
portion  of  the  skin,  at  once  transmit  the  irritation 
inward,  to  a  ganglion  cell,  located  near  the  spinal 
cord.  From  it  a  nerve- impulse  is  sent  along 
another  nerve -fiber,  which  enters,  let  us  say,  the 
spinal  cord,  and  there  envelops  with  its  end- 
branches  the  dendrons  and  some  neuron.  The 
central  nerve -system  has  thus  been  rendered 
aware  of  the  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  in  some 
way  or  another  it  will  respond  to  it.  The  nerve- 
current,  after  having  reached  the  cell  of  that 
spinal -cord  neuron,  immediately  issues  from  it 
along  a  nerve-fiber;  and  if  that  fiber  runs  toward 
a  striated  muscle  of,  let  us  say,  the  other  hand, 
our  left  hand  may  touch  or  scratch  the  burned 
spot  without  our  *  I '  being  aware  of  that  action: 
it  is  a  simple  reflex  action.  But  the  nerve. fiber 
of  that  same  cell  may  divide  into  two  main 
branches,  and  while  one  of  them  runs  to  the 
muscle  of  the  left  hand,  the  other  branch  runs 
up  the  spinal  cord  and  reaches  (either  directly  or 
through  an  intermediate  neuron)  one  of  the  big 
pyramidal  cells  of  the  gray  cortex  of  the  brain. 
The  ramifications  of  this  branch  envelop  the  den- 
drons of  the  brain -cell  and  transmit  the  impulse 
to  it.  Then  our  '  I '  becomes  conscious  of  the 
sensation  in  the  right  hand,  and  we  may — quite 
consciously  this  time — examine  the  burn.  How- 
ever, the  pyramidal  cell  in  the  gray  cortex  is 
connected,  through  its  dendrons  and  fibers,  with 
many  other  cells  of  the  brain,  and  all  these  cells 
are  also  started  into  activity.  But  the  big  pyram- 
idal cells,  in  some  way  unknown,  are  the  recip- 
ients and  keepers  of  formerly  received  impres- 
sions; and  as  they  are  stimulated,  associations  of 
previously  impressed  images — that  is,  thoughts 


— are  generated.  A  familiar  associatior 
a  burn  and  oil  may  thus  be  awakened 
put  some  oil  on  the  burn.  At  the  same 
nerve -impulse  was  also  transmitted  to  th 
ganglia  (the  so-called  vaso-motor  systei 
is  connected  with  the  heart,  the  intesti 
all  other  inner  organs,  as  also  with  tl 
vessels,  the  glands,  and  the  roots  of 
And  if  the  burn  was  severe  and  very  pa 
activity  of  the  heart  may  resent  it,  as 
blood-vessels:  we  may  turn  pale,  shed  t 
so  on." 

Thousands  of  nerve-impulses,  or  ner\ 
the  electrical  effects  of  which  have  be« 
ured,  flow  continually  from  the  fibers 
cells  of  our  neurons.  Now,  when  a  i 
has  been  at  work  for  some  time,  the 
shrinks,  large  vacuoles  appear  in  its  pn 
and  unless  rest  and  sleep  are  afforded,  tl 
worked  out  and  becomes  incapable  of  ] 
tion. 

ASSOCIATION    OF    IDEAS. 

Now,  the  interesting  part  of  Prince  Kr 
paper  consists  in  the  suggestions  which 
that  the  association  of  ideas  is  cause( 
ramifications  of  neighboring  nerve -fibei 
into  contact  with  each  other.  Althou 
millions  of  nerve- fibers  lie  very  near  to  ea 
there  is  an  imperceptible  gap  between  i 
when  these  nerve- cells  are  agitated  or 
they  stretch  to  each  other.  A  Spanish 
who  has  given  the  subject  much  study,  r 
that  each  of  these  nerve- cells  is  embodi 
insulating  material  which  he  calls  neuroj 
When  the  brain  is  at  rest,  this  neuroglia 
prevents  nerve -currents  passing  from  oi 
another,  and  no  communication  is  passed 
the  various  nerve -cells  until  the  neurog 
lating  material  is  contracted,  thereby  r 
it  possible  for  the  fibers  of  the  nerve -celh 
each  other. 

'  *  Our  voluntary  and  our  involuntar 
ments,  the  associations  of  ideas,  the 
ideas  which  sometimes  cross  the  brain, 
words  which  escape  involuntarily  would 
under  this  hypothesis,  to  the  contra( 
neuroglia  cells.  The  obsession  of  some 
cences  which  we  cannot  get  rid  of  wou 
from  a  tetanois  contraction  of  the  neurog 
The  temporary  exaltation  of  thought  a 
moments  and  the  difficulty  of  expression 
moments  could  be  easily  explained  ui 
same  hypothesis,  while  the  idea  of  the  ic 
one  impression  with  the  previous  in 
might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  two  h 
tracted  the  same  or  similarly  situated  i 
cells.     Ideas  of  analogy,  of  difference,  a 
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could  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  while  various 
mental  diseases  would  be  the  result  of  the  par- 
alysis of  certain  neuroglia  cells." 

During  sleep  the  connections  between  the  nerve - 
cells  are  broken,  and  dreams  are  believed  to  be 
due  to  their  accidental  connection  in  sleep.  When 
we  wake  up,  it  takes  some  time  before  the  nerve - 
cells  of  the  brain  reestablish  their  connection  with 
those  of  the  spinal  cord : 

' '  Coffee  and  tea,  which  are  known  to  stimulate 
the  amoeboid  movements  of  protoplasm,  therefore 
aid  in  establishing  such  new  connections  and 
stimulate  thought.  While,  on  the  other  side,  a 
strong  irritation  of  the  peripheric  nerves — a  sharp 
sound,  or  a  sudden  flash  of  bright  light,  or  a 
strong  pain  in  the  skin — paralyzes  the  thin  rami- 
fications of  many  neurons,  and  their  connections 
are  broken.  Nay,  hypnotical  sleep,  as  well  as 
various  forms  of  local  paralysis  and  hysteria,  be- 
come easy  to  explain,  once  it  is  proved  that  con- 
tacts between  neurons  can  be  established,  or 
broken,  by  outward  and  inward  stimuli." 

These  are  theories;  but  Prince  Krapotkin  says: 

"The  pathways  of  the  nerve- impulses  have 
been  traced,  the  despairingly  complicated  network 
is  disentangled.  And,  at  the  same  time,  a  quite 
new  insight  into  the  mechanism  of  mental  activ- 
ity has  been  won — so  promising  that  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  saying  that  we  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  quite  new  conceptions  of  the  physiological 
aspects  of  psychical  life." 


UTERATURE  AS  A  LIVELIHOOD. 

THE  persistent  delusion  that  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing may  be  had  in  the  pursuit  of  literature 
as  a  calling  is  exposed  for  the  hundredth  time  by 
Clara  E.  Laughlin  in  Self  Culture  for  July. 

"The  number  of  writers  like  W.  D.  Howells, 
and  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  Anthony  Hope, 
and  S.  R.  Crockett,  and  Rudyard  Kipling,  whose 
sole  sustenance  is  by  their  pens,  is  small  indeed. 
Even  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  who  is  said  to  have 
received    $200,000    for  four  novels,   is  not  de- 
pendent  upon    her  pen,   for  her   husband   is  a 
well-known  journalist  and  art  critic  of  the  Lon- 
don   Times.      Doubtless    Mrs.   Ward    could    live 
very  comfortably  on  her  average  income  of  £5,000 
a  year,  but  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  Mrs. 
^Vard,   if   dependent  on    her  pen   for   support, 
would  make  £5,000  a  year  ;   and  still  more  fair 
is  the  doubt  if  any  other  woman  in  this  our  gen- 
eration may  reasonably  hope  to  make  literature  a 
livelihood  to  the  extent  of  |;25,000  per  annum. 
The  number  of  individuals  pf  either  sex  who  are 
niaking  any  such  sums  may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one's  hands,  and   neither  you  nor  I 
have  any  more  reason  to  anticipate  such  a  career 


for  ourselves  than  we  have  reason  to  anticipate 
being  President.  Literature  as  a  livelihood,  apart 
from  any  other  aids  to  bread  and  butter,  is  a 
very  serious  business  for  most  who  are  in  it.  I 
know  people  whose  names  can  never  be  dissoci- 
ated from  the  history  of  American  letters,  who 
find  it  quite  as  <  interesting '  to  keep  the  trades- 
man paid  up  as  most  clerks  find  the  same  pro- 
ceeding. 

'  *■  Then  there  are  the  '  hacks, '  who  scramble 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end  to  get  a  roof  over 
their  heads,  with  three  meals  a  day  and  a  change 
of  raiment.  They  seldom  attain  any  of  the 
sweets  of  fame,  and  they  learn  all  the  precari- 
ousness  of  existence.  They  are,  in  the  main,  a 
pitiful  army.  Most  of  them  are  in  their  present 
position  because  they  tried  a  higher  and  found 
that  they  could  not  make  it  *  go.  Many  of  them 
enjoyed  a  momentary  fame.  More  of  them  have 
been  so  harried  with  pot- boiling  all  their  lives 
that  they  have  scarce  had  time  to  look  up  at  the 
heights,  only  to  grub  at  what  came  nearest  to 
hand.  Few  ventures  could  be  more  perilous  than 
the  venture  of  trying  to  live  by  the  pen  alone. 

A    WARNING    TO    YOUNG    WRITERS. 

* '  With  all  the  earnestness  at  my  command  I 
urge  that  young  men  and  women  in  particular  do 
not  leave  homes,  even  of  barest  sustenance,  to 
come  to  cities  chasing  the  ignis  fatuus  oi  litera- 
ture as  a  livelihood.  Nothing  is  surer  to  light 
over  a  treacherous  bog,  nothing  has  less  of  prom- 
ise or  more  of  peril  in  it.  Heed  my  warning 
and  the  warning  of  hundreds  of  others,  and  don't 
hope  to  start  out  with  one  big  stroke  and  pull  to 
the  shore  of  sustenance  by  letters.  I  think  I  do 
not  err  on  the  side  of  caution  when  I  say  that  the 
safe  rule  is,  do  not  attempt  literature  as  a  liveli- 
hood until  you  have  a  definite  opportunity.  And 
definite  opportunities  of  this  sort  are  few.  More- 
over, they  almost  never  open  to  the  knock.  There 
never  are  editorial  positions  vacant.  There  never 
are  any  advantageous  things  of  this  sort  for  the 
tyro,  for  there  are  too  many  who  have  made 
successes  of  literature  as  a  career  from  whom  to 
draw  men  and  women  who  can  and  will,  gladly, 
fill  positions  which  make  of  literature  a  liveli- 
hood. Experiment  with  literature  as  a  career,  in 
addition  to  your  profession,  if  you  will,  or  as  an 
incidental  in  an  otherwise  occupied  life,  but  be 
shy  of  it  as  a  sole  dependence  for  support,  as 
you  would  be  shy  of  any  almost  certain  failure." 

"  The  reasonable  person,  I  say,  does  not  start 
out  in  life  with  the  idea  of  making  literature  yield 
him  a  livelihood.  The  most  a  reasonable  person 
expects  is  to  earn  his  bread  by  some  other  profes- 
sion and  perhaps  butter  it  with  the  aid  of  letters. 
Sugar  should  not  be  contemplated  by  the  literary 
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aspirant  with  any  more  sanguine  contemplation 
than  the  average  boy  should  regard  the  Presidency 
or  the  ambassadorship  to  England.  He  may  get 
one  or  both,  but  he  is  better  off  in  not  expecting 
either.  There  is  one  man  in  this  country  who 
gets  111 0,000  a  year  for  reviewing  a  handful  of 
books  in  the  back  pages  of  a  monthly  magazine. 
There  are  several  hundred  who  get  $2,000  or 
considerably  less  per  year  for  reviewing  armfuls 
of  books  every  week  on  a  daily  paper,  and  doing 
odd  jobs  in  between,  too.  There  are  several  thou- 
sands of  men  in  the  country  who  have  eager  eyes 
on  these  two -thousand -dollar  positions  and  who 
count  the  days  until  they  may  possibly  attain  to 
one  of  them. 

*■  <  Reviewing,  editing,  reading  manuscripts  for 
publishing  houses — these  are  about  the  only  re- 
sources of  the  man  or  woman  who  aspires  to  one 
of  tlie  scarce  *  berths '  of  the  literary  profession. 
And,  as  1  said,  these  berths  are  never  vacant. 
Before  a  man  steps  out  of  one  of  them,  half  a 
dozen  men  have  been  noted  for  his  probable  suc- 
cessor, and  in  this  progressive  day,  when  competi- 
tion is  so  fierce,  it  is  a  bigger,  better  man  that  is 
in  demand  every  time,  and  not  a  small  man  for 
an  experiment. " 

MARGARET  OUPHANT. 

IT  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  complete  bibli- 
ography of  the  writings  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Oliphant,  who  passed  away  at  her  home 
near  London  on  June  26.  Her  literary  life  had 
been  amazingly  active  and  prolific.  In  the  Book- 
man for  August  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  gives  us 
the  following  biographical  data  respecting  this 
eminent  English  writer: 

<*  Margaret  Oliphant  was  born  in  1828  at  Wal- 
lyford,  near  Musselburgh,  in  Midlothian.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Wilson,  and  her  father  was  a 
farmer.  Her  brother  became  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Northumberland,  and  wrote  a  forgot- 
ten and  very  feeble  novel  called  *  Matthew  Pax- 
ton.'  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  wont  in  later  days  to 
deny  any  personal  knowledge  of  dissent.  The 
statement,  however,  had  to  be  taken  with  much 
allowance,  for  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  dis- 
ruption was  still  over  Scotland  she  was  caught  in 
it,  and  to  the  very  last  her  interest  in  ecclesias- 
tical and  religious  matters  was  keen.  When  a 
young  girl  she  was  very  devout,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  a  Free  Church - 
woman.  She  showed  her  sympathies  in  the  early 
volume  which  is  not  yet  quite  forgotten,  <  Passages 
from  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland. '  This 
was  a  book  much  admired  by  Charlotte  Bronte, 
and  very  popular  in  its  day.  Through  it  she 
gained    early  a  modest  fame  and    made  many 


friendships.  Among  her  early  admirer 
amiable  *  Delta '  of  Blackwood's  Maga 
author  of  'Mansie  Wauch,'  a  book,  by 
of  which  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  recently  \ 
to  us  his  warm  admiration.  Througt 
she  was  introduced  to  the  conductors  < 
woods  Magazuie,  to  which  she  began  to 
ute  in  1852,  and  where  she  wrote  to 
No  writer  in  the  brilliant  history  of  1 
Edinburgh  magazine  ever  rendered  be 
ice,  when  all  things  are  taken  into 
It  was  in  1852  that  she  was  marriec 
cousin,  Francis  Wilson  Oliphant.  Mr. 
was  a  painter  and  designer  of  stained  gl 
worked  much  with  Wei  by  Pugin,  especi 
the  painted  windows  in  the  new  Houses  ( 
ment.  After  his  marriage  he  occupied 
mainly  with  an  energetic  attempt  to  im] 
art  of  painted  glass  by  superintending  th 
of  execution  as  well  as  the  design.  He 
the  windows  in  the  antechapel  of  Kii 
lege,  Cambridge,  those  in  the  chancel  < 
bury  Church,  and  several  in  Ely  Cathed 
had  also  a  share,  along  with  William  Dy< 
famous  choristers'  window  at  Ely.  H 
wife  continued  to  write  energetically  anc 
fully,  and  for  some  years  all  went  wel 
Mr.  Oliphant  fell  into  bad  health  and  1: 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  October,  181 
son  had  been  born  before  his  death,  anc 
was  bom  a  month  or  two  after.  Mrs*.  < 
left  a  widow  after  seven  years  of  happ 
herself  with  unshaken  fortitude  to  the  1( 
now  completed.  She  was  devoted  to 
boys,  and  they  repaid  her  love.  Unfor 
however,  they  both  inherited  the  delicac 
father.  The  elder,  Cyril,  who  publishe* 
book  on  Alfred  de  Musset  in  his  mothe 
eign  Classics,'  died  in  1890,  and  four  y< 
the  younger  son,  Francis  Romano  Olipl 
lowed  his  brother.  The  last  blow  was  j 
heavy.  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  been  very  c 
sociated  with  this  son,  who  had  contri 
the  Spectator  and  written  much  in  his 
work  on  the  *  Victorian  Age  of  English  Lil 
The  strain  was  very  severe,  and  it  seer 
time  as  if  it  must  be  too  much.  She 
however,  in  a  manner,  but  never  at  all  j 
and  now  the  home  circle  is  complete( 
other  side.  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  solacec 
companionship  of  a  niece,  now  married 
dee,  in  whom  to  the  very  last  she  took  tl 
est  interest. " 

Although  Mrs.  Oliphant  wrote  man; 
many  biographical  works,  and  many  vc 
essays,  criticism,  etc.,  her  greatest  w 
done  in  the  capacity  of  a  magazine  journi 
the  best  of  it  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Mi 
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The  editor  of  Blackwood's  in  his  July  number 
pays  a  well -deserved  tribute  to  the  ability  and 
character  of  a  contributor  who  had  served  the 
magazine  for  some  forty-five  years.  After  an 
appreciation  of  her  talents  as  a  novelist,  he  pro- 
ceeds with  the  following  very  interesting  remarks, 
pertaining  chiefly  to  her  relation  to  this  famous 
Edinburgh  periodical: 

'  •  It  is,  however,  less  as  a  novelist  than  as  an 
essaWst  and  critic  that  we  prefer  to  think  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant  here;  and  while  we  are  proud  that  the 
great  bulk  of  her  work  in  this  direction  has 
adonied  the  pages  of  '  Maga '  for  so  many  years, 
it  Is  from  sincere  conviction  and  in  no  spirit  of 
boasting  that  we  would  claim  for  our  charming 
'Looker-on'  the  proud  title  of  the  most  accom- 
plished periodical  writer  of  her  day.  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  critical  powers  have  happily  more  endur- 
ing monuments  than  the  pages  of  any  magazine, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  in  periodical  writing — the 
medium  she  loved  best — that  she  attained  per- 
haps her  highest  felicity  of  style.  With  a  fine 
disregard  of  fame  and  in  stanch  adherence 
to  the  traditions  of  her  youth,  Mrs.  Oliphant 
firmly  l)elieved  in  the  wisdom  of  anonymity  in 
magazine  writing,  so  that  few  can  therefore  have 
any  conception  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  her 
labors  in  this  field.  Fearless  as  a  critic,  she 
would  brush  aside  what  she  deemed  unworthy 
and  decadent  with  mocking  and  stinging  irony, 
while  everything  that  made  for  tlie  honor  and 
purity  of  literature  would  meet  with  the  most 
genial,  sympathetic,  and  generous  praise. 

''And  if  the  loss  sustained  by  English  litera- 
ture is  great,  how  shall  we  estimate  the  more  per- 
sonal loss  of  a  tried  friend  and  brilliant  contrib- 
utor?    More  than  half  a  century  ago  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant, as  a  young  girl  of  remarkable  literary 
promise,  was  led  by  the  gentle  '  Delta  '  tremblingly 
hefore  the  dread  tribunal  of  Christopher  North. 
'  So  long  as  she  is  young  and  happy,  work  will 
do  her  no  harm,'  said  the  sage,  who  little  knew 
that  he  was  addressing  one  who  more  than  any 
other  was  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  traditions 
of  his  beloved  '  Maga,'  and  to  find  the  crowning 
^vork  of  her  life  in  recording  its  not  uneventful 
annals.       She   was   already   an   old   contributor 
\vhen  she  wrote  her  first   '  Christmas  Tale '  for 
the  memorable  number  in  which  George  Eliot 
began  the    *  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life, '   and   that 
faithful,  loyal,  brilliant  work  was  destined  to  long 
outlive  the  young  and  happy  years  of  which  the 
professor'  spokfe,  and  which,  alas  !  were  all  too 
few,  and  literature,  instead  of  being  the  joy  of  a 
happy  leisure,  became  the  unfailing  solace  of  a 
life  that  knew  many  and  bitter  sorrows.     But  no 
grief  could  avail  to  quench  Mrs.  Oliphant's  sunny 
optimism  and  invariable  youthfulness  of  spirit. 


Though  strongly  imbued  with  the  literary  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  she  was  ever  sympathetic  with 
change  and  progress — so  long  as  the  progress 
seemed  to  her  to  betoken  good;  and  her  voice 
was  but  lately  heard  eloquent  in  recording  the 
glorious  progress  of  the  reign.  And,  indeed, 
among  those  who  have  made  Victorian  literature 
memorable,  Mrs.  Oliphant  must  ever  retain  a 
very  high  place;  and  it  is  to  her  eternal  honor 
that,  amid  remarkable  changes  in  the  popular  i 
conceptions  of  social  and  moral  subjects,  she  ever 
championed  in  her  writings  all  that  was  noble 
and  worthy  and  pure.  In  this  year  of  loyal  re- 
joicing we  would  venture  to  repeat  what  was  said 
in  *  Maga '  fourteen  years  ago,  that  in  high  and 
lofty  example  of  perfect  womanliness  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant has  been  to  the  England  of  letters  what  the 
queen  has  been  to  our  society  as  a  whole." 


LESLIE  STEPHEN  ON  PASCAL. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  July  publishes  as 
its  first  article  the  lecture  which  Leslie 
Stephen  addressed  to  the  West  London  Ethical 
Society  upon  Pascal.  The  task  which  Mr.  Les- 
lie Stephen  set  himself  to  do  was  to  '^con- 
sider in  what  way  Pascal's  view  was  colored  by 
the  conditions  of  the  day,  and  what  are  its  true 
relations  to  the  development  of  thought." 

He  says  the  ''Provincial  Letters"  mark  an 
epoch  in  theological  disputes  and  literature.  Pas- 
cal's friends  had  entangled  themselves  in  hope- 
lessly intricate  controversies,  devoid  apparently 
of  all  human  interest : 

' '  Pascal  put  the  point  so  clearly  and  with  such 
dexterous  irony  that  not  only  the  religious  world, 
but  the  world  of  laughers  and  of  sensible  men — 
rightly  powerful  in  France — came  to  his  side. 
When  he  had  finished,  the  great  Society  of  Jesus 
was  stamped  with  an  opprobrium  from  which  it 
has  never  been  able  to  free  itself,  and  Pascal  had 
created,  once  for  all,  so  the  highest  authorities 
assure  us,  a  model  of  admirable  French  prose. 
That  a  man,  dying  before  forty,  immersed  in 
ascetic  practices  and  having  to  struggle  against 
constant  infirmity,  should  have  produced  so  great 
an  effect  in  philosophy,  in  science,  and  in  litera- 
ture, is  astonishing;  and  I  think  that,  even  among 
the  great  men  of  a  great  time,  there  is  no  one 
who  excites  more  the  sense  of  pure  wonder  at 
sheer  intellectual  power." 

PASCAL    AND    THE    JESUITS. 

The  article,  as  befits  a  lecture,  is  one  of  ex- 
position, setting  forth  why  it  was  that  Pascal 
waxed  so  wroth  with  the  Jesuit  doctrine  of  prob- 
ability  and  of  intention.  *  The  real  underlying 
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contrast  between  the  Jesuits  and  Pascal  is  thus 
stated: 

' '  Essentially  the  struggle  is  between  the  view 
which  assimilates  the  moral  law  to  the  positive 
law  and  that  which  makes  it  define  the  heart  or 
character;  between  the  law  which  says  'do  this' 
and  the  law  which  says  *  be  this. '  The  ultimate 
moral  principles,  understood  as  defining  the  qual- 
ities of  the  heart,  may  claim  to  be  immutable 
and  eternal.  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself  ! 
it  has  been  said,  sums  up  the  whole  of  your  duty 
to  men,  and  it  is  true  in  all  times  and  places. 
Substitute  for  this  an  external  law — an  attempted 
catalogue  of  the  precise  actions  which  I  am  to  do 
if  I  love  my  neighbor — and  you  must  at  once 
have  innumerable  exceptions  and  distinctions: 
the  law  must  alter  as  circumstances  change  and 
actions  be  classed  under  one  clause  or  another,  ac- 
cording to  superficial  distinctions  which  some- 
times, as  we  see,  enable  you  to  get  the  benefit  of 
one  law  by  combining  two  innocent  actions. 
Therefore  if  you  attribute  the  immutability  of 
the  internal  law  of  the  heart  to  the  external  law 
of  conduct,  you  are  forced  to  equivocate  and  have 
recourse  to  subterfuge." 

RELIGIOUS    BELIEF. 

FascaFs  fundamental  point  was  that  goodness 
consisted  in  the  love  of  God.  All  that  is  good  in 
man  is  the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  All 
that  is  evil  is  the  corruption  of  human  nature. 
Turning  from  the  **  Provincial  Letters"  to  the 
**  Thoughts,"  Mr.  Stephen  quotes  Pascal's  famous 
declaration  in  favor  of  taking  holy  water,  attend- 
ing mass,  and  doing  other  rites  **  which  will 
naturally  make  you  believe  and  will  stupefy  you." 
Mr.  Stephen  says: 

'<  Was  Pascal,  then,  a  skeptic  or  a  sincere  be- 
liever ?  The  answer  is  surely  obvious.  He  was 
a  sincere,  a  humble,  and  even  an  abject  believer 
precisely  because  he  was  a  thorough -going  skep- 
tic. The  great  Pascal,  however,  remains.  This 
much  I  will  venture  to  say.  The  root  of  all  Pas- 
cal's creed,  if  I  have  judged  rightly,  is  that  pri- 
mary doctrine:  Man  is  corrupt  and  all  good  is 
due  to  the  inspiration  of  God.  I  think,  therefore 
I  am,  says  Descartes;  I  tremble,  therefore  God 
is,  adds  Pascal.  His  creed  is  made  of  feeling  as 
well  as  of  logic.  That  gives  skepticism  on  one 
side  and  faith  on  the  other.  He  is  himself,  as  he 
declared  man  to  be  in  general,  a  kind  of  incar- 
nate  antinomy.  As  he  brings  the  heart  into 
hopeless  conflict  with  reason;  as  he  manages  at 
once  to  exaggerate  the  baseness  and  grandeur  of 
human  nature;  as  he  urges  alternately  with  ex- 
traordinary keenness  two  aspects  of  truth  and  is 
forced  to  make  them  contradictory  instead  of  com- 
plementary; as  his  moral  position  is  on  one  side 


pure,  elevating,  and  a  standing  rebuke 
meaner  tendencies  of  his  generation,  an 
the  other,  becomes  morbid,  perverse,  an< 
ticable,  because  he  has  separated  life  in 
commensurable  elements — he  leaves  to 
final  solution,  but  a  problem:  How  to  fc 
tem  which  shall  throughout  be  reason 
founded  upon  fact,  and  yet  find  due  \ 
judicious  guidance  for  the  higher  elemen 
he  has  really  perverted  in  the  effort  to 
ate  their  importance." 

The  best  sentence  in  Mr.  Stephen's  1 
that  in  which  he  points  out  the  immeni 
ence  of  th-^  point  of  view  that  takes  pla 
fo*r  tho  old  idea  that  the  world  began 
sand  years  ago,  there  is  substituted  th€ 
conception  of  the  immense  time  durin 
man  has  lived  on  this  planet.  When  the 
sand -year  theory  was  sincerely  held  <M 
olic  Church  could  still  represent  itself  tc 
torian  as  the  central  phenomenon  of  a] 
history,  not  as  an  institution  which  c 
from  a  geological  yesterday,  and  pecu 
special  group  of  nations  which  forms  I 
nute  minority  of  the  race.  Faith  in  6 
therefore  be  identified  with  faith  in  the 
and  a  little  factor  in  a  vast  evolution  a 
lent  to  the  whole." 


A  FRENCHMAN  ON  AMERICAN  REU 

MDE  COUBERTIN,  in  the  first  Ju 
•  ber  of  the  Nouvelh  Revue^  give 
pressions  of  religion  in  the  United  Stat< 
In  America,  he  observes,  the  spher< 
ligion  and  the  State  are  constitutionally 
The  Government  professes  to  ignore  tl 
ence  of  religion,  and  yet  prayer  is  an  ii 
accompaniment  of  all  manifestations 
national  life.  No  foundation  stone  is 
important  meeting  is  held  without  an  a 
the  Divine  assistance;  Congress  has  its  < 
the  State  legislatures  request  many  mir 
different  creeds  to  preside  at  the  opening 
sittings;  in  the  President's  message  he  i 
the  people  to  unite  in  a  common  thanksg 
ward  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  work 
public  schools  the  Bible  is  read  to  chil 
commented  upon;  the  rules  of  the  a 
navy  contain  provision  for  the  regular  ce 
of  Divine  worship;  and,  what  is  still  b 
nificant,  the  laws  relating  to  propert; 
favor  of  benefactions  for  religious  obje 
de  Coubertin  observes  that  there  is  one 
the  American  Constitution  which  is  un< 
and  which  does  not  appear  in  the  text,  I 
is  in  full  vigor,  namely,  <  *  the  Christian 
is   the   religion    of    the  State."     Wha 
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Christian  religion  ?  It  has  undergone  an  evolu- 
tion between  the  years  1620  and  1893.  The  men 
of  the  seventeenth  century  held  a  somewhat  rigid 
and  intolerant  creed.  The  civilization  of  Asia 
and  of  Europe  was  odious  to  them,  and  their  idea 
of  moral  regeneration  was  based  upon  a  stem 
austerity.  It  is  a  different  picture  in  1893. 
There  is  a  great  assembly  of  religions;  a  cardi- 
nal of  the  Roman  Church  presides.  Around 
him  are  represented  the  various  Protestant  sects, 
the  priests  of  Buddha,  dignitaries  of  Islam,  dep- 
utations from  the  most  distant  and  the  most  an- 
cient monasteries  and  temples  in  the  world.  We 
see  that  what  is  lost  to  dogma  is  gained  to  senti- 
ment. On  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  meets 
indeed  a  council,  but  it  is  a  council  without  an- 
athema and  without  excommunication.  M.  de 
Coubertin  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  curious  relig- 
ious phenomena  of  America,  such  as  '  *  the  re- 
vivals." The  Americans  are  essentially  more 
sentimental  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
and  this  singular  religious  hypnotism  to  which 
they  seem  to  abandon  themselves  in  these  revivals 
is  the  marvel  of  all  visitors  to  America. 

MORMONISM THE    SECTS. 

Mormonism  appears  to  retain  largely  its  hold 
upon  its  adherents.  Brigham  Young  displayed 
an  almost  Satanic  ingenuity  in  his  teaching  of 
polygamy,  for  the  result  has  been  that  the 
younger  generation  of  Mormons  are  prevented  by 
public  opinion  from  entering  other  religious 
bodies,  where  they  are  regarded  as  illegitimate, 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  Mormon  community  is 
more  stable  and  holds  together  better  than  any 
other  religious  body  except,  possibly,  the  Church 
of  Rome.  M.  de  Coubertin  has  a  very  high 
opinion  of  American  charity,  which  is  usually 
anonymous  and  extremely  self-denying. 

Perhaps  the  most  ordinary  feature  of  Ameri- 
can religious  life  is  the  practice  of  exchanging 
pulpits.     This  practice  has  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence on  sermons  in  America.     Thus  if  a  Bap- 
tist minister  accepts  an  invitation  to  preach  in  a 
Presbyterian    chapel,   or  if   a  Congregationalist 
minister  is  preaching  to  Lutherans,  it  is  not  with 
the  intention  of  being  disagreeable  and  of  wound- 
ing the  convictions  of  his  hearers.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  preacher  seeks,  as  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  did  at  Chicago,  for  points  of  agreement 
and  not  of  difference.     The  clergy  in  America 
are  usually  very  well  educated,  and  their  social 
influence  continues  to  increase,  while  their  re- 
ligious rdle  decreases.     Of  course,   with  all  this 
there  is  a  certain  vague  eclecticism,  which  is  curi- 
ously seen  in  the  dedication  of  a  church  in  Cali- 
fornia to   **God  Universal."     M.  de  Coubertin 
found  much  to  interest  him  in  our  religious  life. 


PRESIDENT  JORDAN  ON  EVOLUTION. 

* '  rr  VOLUTION:   What  It  Is  and  What  It  Is 
-t-'     Not "  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the 
August  Arena  by  President  Jordan,  of  Stanford 
University. 

In  Dr.  Jordan's  conception  the  word  evolution 
is  now  legitimately  used  in  four  different  senses. 
<  <  It  is  the  name  of  a  branch  of  science.  It  is  a 
theory  of  organic  existence.  It  is  a  method  of 
investigation,  and  it  is  the  basis  of  a  system  of 
philosophy. " 

Organic  evolution,  or  bionomics.  Dr.  Jordan 
regards  as  the  greatest  of  the  sciences,  * '  includ- 
ing in  its  subject-matter  not  only  all  natural  his- 
tory, not  only  processes  like  cell-division  and  nu- 
trition, not  only  the  laws  of  heredity,  variation, 
natural  selection,  and  mutual  help,  but  all  mat- 
ters of  human  history,  and  the  most  complicated 
relations  of  civics,  economics,  or  ethics.  In  this 
enormous  science  no  fact  can  be  without  a  mean- 
ing, and  no  fact  or  its  underlying  forces  can  be 
separated  from  the  great  forces  whose  interaction 
from  moment  to  moment  writes  the  great  story  of 
life." 

WHAT    IS    *'  DARWINISM  "  ? 

The  word  evolution  is  also  applied  to  the  theory 
of  the  origin  of  organs  and  of  species  by  diver- 
gence and  development,  the  theory  that  all  forms 
of  life  have  sprung  from  a  common  stock,  which 
has  undergone  change  as  a  result  of  forces  and 
influences  known  as  *  *  factors  of  organic  evolu- 
tion." This  is  Darwinism,  and  Dr.  Jordan  says 
that  this  hypothesis  is  as  well  attested  as  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  while  its  elements  are  open 
to  less  doubt. 

In  still  another  sense  the  word  is  applied  to  a 
method  of  investigation — the  study  of  present 
conditions  in  the  light  of  the  past. 

Finally,  the  word  evolution  has  been  applied  to 
the  philosophical  conceptions  to  which  the  theory 
of  evolution  gives  rise. 

WHAT    EVOLUTION    IS    NOT. 

President  Jordan  then  turns  his  attention  to 
**some  things  which  evolution  is  not :" 

*  *  Evolution  is  not  a  theory  that  *  man  is  a  de- 
veloped monkey. '  The  question  of  the  immedi- 
ate origin  of  man  is  not  the  central  or  overshad- 
owing question  of  evolution.  This  question  of- 
fers no  special  difl&culties  in  theory,  although  the 
materials  for  exact  knowledge  are  in  many  di- 
rections incomplete.  Homologies  more  perfect 
than  those  connecting  man  with  the  great  group 
of  monkeys  could  not  exist.  These  imply  the 
blood -relationship  of  the  human  race  with  the 
great  host  of  apes  and  monkeys.  As  to  this 
there  can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt.     And  as 
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similar  homologies  connect  man  with  all  members 
of  the  group  of  mammals,  similar  blood -relation- 
ship must  exist.  And  homologies,  less  close  but 
equally  unmistakable,  connect  all  backboned  ani- 
mals one  with  another;  and  the  lowest  backboned 
types  are  closely  joined  to  worm -like  forms  not 
usually  classed  as  vertebrates. 

'  *  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  with  the  higher  or 
anthropoid  apes,  the  relations  with  man  are  ex- 
tremely intimate.  But  man  is  not  simply  <  a  de- 
veloped ape. '  Apes  and  men  have  diverged  from 
the  same  primitive  stock,  ape-like,  man-like,  but 
not  exactly  the  one  or  the  other.  No  apes  or 
monkeys  now  extant  could  apparently  have  been 
ancestors  of  primitive  man.  None  can  ever  'de- 
velop '  into  man.  As  man  changes  and  diverges, 
race  from  race,  so  do  they.  The  influence  of  ef- 
fort, the  influence  of  surroundings,  the  influence 
of  the  sifting  process  of  natural  selection,  acts 
upon  them  as  it  acts  upon  man." 

SPONTANEOUS    GENERATION. 

Evolution  is  often  confused  with  the  theory  of 
spontaneous  generation,  but  Dr.  Jordan  insists 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the 
two,  as  has  been  so  often  assumed  both  by  scientists 
and  by  the  laity. 

* '  If  spontaneous  generation  exists,  it  is  a  fac- 
tor in  evolution.  If  it  is  a  factor,  our  explana- 
tion  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  homology 
must  be  fundamentally  changed.  But  it  may  be 
that  it  should  be  changed.  We  cannot  show 
that  spontaneous  generation  does  not  exist.  All 
we  know  is  that  we  have  no  means  of  recogniz- 
ing it." 

EVOLUTION    NOT    A   RELIGION. 

Dr.  Jordan  declines  to  accept  evolution  as  a 
new  religion  : 

'*  There  are  many  definitions  to  religion,  but 
evolution  does  not  fit  any  of  them.  It  is  no  more 
a  religion  than  gravitation  is.  One  may  imagine 
that  some  enthusiastic  follower  of  Newton  may, 
for  the  first  time,  have  seen  the  majestic  order  of 
the  solar  system,  may  have  felt  how  futile  was 
the  old  notion  of  guiding  angels,  one  for  each 
planet  to  hold  it  up  in  space.  He  may  have  re- 
ceived his  first  clear  vision  of  the  simple  relations 
of  the  planets,  each  forever  falling  toward  the 
sun  and  toward  each  other,  each  one  by  the  same 
force  forever  preserved  from  collision.  Such  a 
man  might  have  exclaimed,  *  Great  is  gravitation  ; 
it  is  the  new  religion,  the  religion  of  the  future  ! ' 
In  such  manner,  men  trained  in  dead  traditions, 
once  ])rought  to  a  clear  insight  of  the  noble  sim- 
plicity and  adequacy  of  the  theory  of  evolution, 
may  have  exclaimed,  <  Great  is  evolution  ;  it  is 
the  new  religion,  the  religion  of  the  future  !'  " 


GENIUS  AND  STATURE. 

MR.  HAVELOCK  ELLIS,  in  the  Ni 
Century  for  July,  conducts  a  ver 
esting  examination  of  the  question  wheth< 
is  any  connection  between  genius  and 
He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
is  not  the  connection  popularly  believed  t 
The  proverb  says   * '  Good  stuff   is  put 
small  bundles,"  and  it  is  notorious  that 
are  supposed  to  be  much  more  quick -witt 
giants.     Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  subjects  the  c 
to  an  elaborate  examination,  and   comes 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
belief.      The  truth  appears  to  be   that 
genius  are  either  taller  or  shorter  than  o 
men.     Genius  is  not  favorable  to  the  cc 
place  average.     Persons  between  five  fe 
inches  and  five  feet  nine  inches  are  of  i 
height.     He  takes  the  names  of  341  nota 
sons  about  whose  stature  we  have  any  ii 
tion  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
were  of   medium   height,  while   142  wer 
and    125   shorter   than    the   average.      J 
author  who  looks  into  the  subject  finds  thj 
famous  writers,  40  were  tall,  20  were  of 
height,  and  24  were  short.     This  prepon< 
of  exceptionally  tall  over  exceptionally  sh 
sons  among  those  who  possessed  genius  hj 
erto  been  unsuspected: 

'  ♦  While  among  the  ordinary  populati 
vast   majority  of    68   per   cent,    was  of 
height,  among  men  of  genius,  so  far  as  t] 
ent   investigation   goes,    they   are   only 
cent.,  the  tall  being  41  percent,    instead 
and  the  short  37  instead  of  16." 

STATISTICS    OF    GREAT    MEN's    HEIOHTt 

Mr.  Ellis'  tables  are  too  lengthy  to  be 

in  full,  but  the  following  condensed  list 

scanned  with  interest: 

*'  Tall.— Burke  (5  ft.  10),  Bums  (nearly  5  ft.  IC 
Burton  (nearly  6  ft.),  Carlyle  (5  ft.  11),  Cobbet 
ft.),  Coleridge  (5ft.  9>^),  O.  Cromwell  (5  ft.  10), 
(about  6  ft.),  Dumas /IZ*  (5  ft.  10),  Fielding  (ovf 
Hawthorne  (5  ft.  lO^),  A.  Lincoln  (6  ft.  1),  Marr; 
10),  Peter  the  Great  (6  ft.  S^^O,  Sir  W.  Raleigl 
6  ft.),  C.  Reade  (over  6  ft.),  Sir  W.  Scott  (abo 
Shelley  (5  ft.  11),  Southey  (5  ft.  11),  Thackeray 
A.  Trollope  (5  ft.  10),  G.  Washington  (6  ft.  8),  ^ 
(6  ft. ),  Hans  Andersen,  Argo,  T.  Arnold,  Bisman 
Brougham,  Bunyan,  Julius  Caesar,  Charlemagn 
Columbus,  Dumas  ptre,  Emerson,  Flaubert, 
Goethe,  Gounod,  Helmholtz,  A.  von  Humbold 
Hunt^  Huxley,  Edward  Irving,  Sir  Henry  Ir^ 
Jonsoii,  Ben  Johnson,  Lamartine,  Lessing,  L 
Chang,  Longfellow,  Mirabeau,  Moli&re,  Molt 
trarch,  Richelieu,  J.  P.  Kichter,  Ruskin,  I 
Schopenhauer,  Sheridan,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  S 
Sterne,  Taine,  Tasso,  Tennyson,  St.  Thomas  I 
Tourgtleneff,  D.  Webster,  William  the  Silent, 
worth. 
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"AfediM.n.—Lord  Beaconsfield  (5  ft.  9),  BjTon  (5  ft. 
8K),  Sir  A.  CkKjkbum  (5  ft.  6),  Dickens  (5  ft.  9),  Glad- 
stone (about  5  ft.  8),  Bulwer  Lytton  (about  5  ft.  9),  F.  D. 
Maurice  (5  ft.  7),  J.  S.  Mill  (5  ft.  8),  S.  Richardson  (about 
5  ft.  .5),  D.  G.  Rossetti  (barely  5  ft.  8),  Swift  (5  ft.  8),  Vol- 
taire (.5  ft.  7),  Wellington  (5  ft.  7),  Wesley  (5  ft.  6),  Zola 
(5  ft.  7),  Alexander  the  Great  (or  short),  Lord  Bacon,  St. 
Bernard,  Browning,  Camoens,  Confucius,  Cowper, 
Dante,  De  Foe,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (rather  below), 
Hazlitt,  Heine,  Hood,  Keble,  J.  R.  Lowell,  Luther, 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  Michaelangelo,  Newton  (or  short), 
Poe  (or  short),  Renan,  Sydney  Smith,  Spinoza. 

".STtort.— Balzac  (nearly  5  ft.  4),  Beethoven  (5  ft.  4),  W. 
Blake  (barely  5  ft.),  St.  Francis  Xavier  (4  ft.  6),  Kant 
(about  5  ft.)  Keats  (5  ft.),  Meissonier  (about  5  ft.),  T. 
Moore  (5  ft.),  Napoleon  (5  ft.  1%),  Nelson  (5  ft.  4),  De 
Quincey  (5  ft.  3  or  4),  Thiers  (5  ft.  3),  Bishop  Wilber- 
force  (5  ft.  3),  Aristotle,  Barrow,  Baskerville,  Beccaria, 
Bentham,  Admiral  Blake,  Calvin,  T.  Campbell,  Comte, 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  Dryden,  Erasmus,  Faraday,  Garrick, 
Gibbon,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Warren  Hastings,  Hogarth, 
0.  W.  Holmes,  Horace,  D.  Jerrold,  Kepler,  Laud,  Locke, 
Macaulay,  Charles  Martel,  Melancthon,  Mendelssohn, 
Milton  (or  medium),  Montaigne,  Sir  T.  More,  Montes- 
quieu, Mozart,  Lord  John  Russell,  Spenser,  Dean  Stan- 
ley, Turner,  Wagner,  Lord  Westbury." 


A  STUDY  IN  FOLK-SONGS. 

IN  the  July  number  of  Music  Prof.  John  Com- 
fort Fillmore  publishes  an  interesting  paper  on 
"The  Forms  Spontaneously  Assumed  by  Folk- 
Songs."  Assuming  the  correctness  of  Walla- 
scheck's  theory  that  the  rhythmic  impulse  pre- 
cedes the  impulse  to  produce  musical  tones,  and, 
indeed,  leads  up  to  the  production  of  such  tones, 
Professor  Fillmore  has  raised  the  question: 
''What  is  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  the 
primitive  man  making  music  spontaneously  ?" 

"The  emotional  excitement  which  generates 
the  impulse  to  rhythmic  beating  with  the  hands 
or  club  and  to  the  rhythmic  stamping  of  feet 
also  finds  expression  in  shouts;  and  these  vocal 
impulses  naturally  tend  to  recur  in  regular  pul- 
sations corresponding  to  the  rhythm  of  the  feet, 
the  handclapping,  or  the  drum.  The  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  these  shouts,  after  a  while,  tend 
to  become  musical  in  character,  to  occur  in  a 
monotone  of  definite  pitch,  or,  more  frequently, 
in  successive  tones  which  bear  to  each  other  well- 
defined  pitch- relations. 

"Of  course  these  phenomena  must  be  gov- 
erned by  some  natural  law,  and  that  law  must  be 
tiiscoverable.  When  primitive  man  begins  to 
produce  musical  tones  varying  in  pitch,  the  suc- 
cessive melodic  intervals  must  occur  along  the 
iine  of  least  resistance.  He  is  not  working  on 
any  preconceived  theory;  he  is  expressing  his  ex- 
cited feelings  freely  and  spontaneously,  and  it 
would  seem  self-evident  that  the  results  of  this 
activity  must  be  expressed  in  forms  determined 
by  the  universal  law  of  all  physical  movement." 


SONGS    OF    THE    NAVAJO    INDIANS. 

In  connection  with  his  paper,  Professor  Fill- 
more presents  a  series  of  phonographic  records  of 
Navajo  Indian  songs  taken  by  Dr.  Washington 
Matthews,  U.  S.  A.  Commenting  on  the  song 
which  is  reproduced  herewith,  he  says  : 

^  *  It  is  in  a  major  key  and  the  tones  of  the 
major  tonic  chord  predommate;   but  it  employs 
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somewhat  prominently  the  sixth  tone  of  the  major 
scale  and  much  less  prominently  the  second  and 
seventh  tones.  Its  characteristic  melodic  phrase, 
which  is  repeated  many  times,  is  as  completely 
diatonic  as  our  own  melodies.  The  sixth  of  the 
scale,  as  here  used,  plainly  implies  a  harmony 
closely  related  to  the  tonic,  either  the  subdominant 
or  the  relative  minor  chord.  The  seventh  of  the 
scale  is  here  used  as  a  mere  melodic  by-tone  lead- 
ing up  to  the  keynote.  The  second  of  the  scale 
occurs  only  once  in  the  whole  song  and  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  intended  for  the  keynote;  for 
the  Indian  does  not  always  perfectly  realize  his 
own  intentions  as  regards  intonation.  Indeed, 
lie  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  clear  intentions 
with  respect  to  pitch -relations;  he  rather  seems 
to  be  groping  blindly  and  to  follow  the  line  of 
the  tonic  chord  with  occasional  digressions  into 
closely  related  chords,  in  obedience  to  a  dim,  intui- 
tive perception  of  the  harmonic  relations  of  tones. " 

A    COMPARATIVE    STUDY. 

At  the  W^orld's  Fair  in  1893  Professor  Fill- 
more  obtained  a  number  of  songs  from  the 
Kwakiutl  Indians,  who  live  at  the  north  end  of 
Vancouver  Island,  and  these  songs,  he  says, 
have  the  same  qualities  of  decided  tonality  and 
chord -relationship  in  their  fnelodic  intervals.  At 
the  same  time  he  obtained  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  songs  from  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  Da- 
homeyans,  Arabs,  Turks,  Japanese,  and  Chinese. 
He  had  already  taken  down  the  sonffs  of  several 
American  Indian  tribes. 

' '  All  these  songs  I  have  studied  carefully,  and 
I  have  compared  them  with  the  recorded  folk- 
songs of  the  different  European  races.  While  the 
music  of  each  ra€e  has  its  own  characteristic  style 
and  is  stamped  with  its  own  individual  race- char- 
acter as  regards  emotional  expression,   they  all 
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have  in  common  the  same  major  and  minor  to- 
nality with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  the  same 
harmonic  quality.  Melody  everywhere,  the 
world  over,  is  harmonic  melody;  is  based,  ap- 
parently, on  a  more  or  less  distinct  perception  of 
the  natural  harmonic  relations  of  tones. 

<<  Why  this  is  so  I  will  not  now  consider;  it 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  for  this 
paper  to  go  into  speculations  of  this  kind.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  not  only  are  the  impulses  which 
lead  to  the  production  of  music  the  same  for  all 
races  of  men,  but  the  correlations  of  the  psychic- 
al processes  with  the  physiological  and  physical 
relations  of  music  are  also  universal. 

<  *  The  evidence  all  points  in  the  same  direction, 
and  each  new  collection  of  folk-songs,  from  what- 
ever source,  has  thus  far  made  it  cumulative  as 
regards  the  question  I  raised  at  the  outset  of  this 
discussion.  If  several  hundred  folk-songs,  col- 
lected from  numerous  races  of  the  most  diverse 
character,  are  sufficient  to  justify  an  induction, 
then  am  I  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  line 
of  least  resistance  for  primitive  man  making  music 
spontaneously  is  a  harmonic  line.  Folk -melody 
is  always  and  everywhere,  so  far  as  now  appears, 
harmonic  melody,  however  dim  the  perception  of 
harmonic  relations  and  however  untrained  and 
inexperienced  as  regards  music  the  untaught  sav- 
age may  be.  The  first  harmonic  relations  to  be 
displayed  in  folk-songs  are  naturally  the  simplest 
— those  of  the  tonic  and  its  chord.  The  more 
complex  relations  are  gradually  evolved  as  a  result 
of  the  growth  of  experience." 

Professor  Fillmore  concludes  with  a  plea  for 
the  scientific  study  of  American  aboriginal  folk- 
songs. 

THE  RECORD  REIGN  OF  THE  MICROBE. 

THE  reign  of  the  microbe  over  the  scien^^ific 
imagination  is,  it  appears  from  a  paper  by 
Mrs.  Percy  Frankland  in  July  Lovgmans  on 
**  Bacteriology  in  the  Queen's  Reign,"  coeval 
with  the  reign  of  her  majesty.  In  1837  Latour 
startled  the  world  of  science  by  declaring  yeast 
to  be  composed  of  living  spherules.  Now  the 
microorganism  is  a  very  familiar  conception,  en- 
tering into  the  practical  conduct  of  even  brewery 
and  dairy: 

*<  In  order  to  compete  on  modern  lines  with 
foreign  dairy  produce,  it  will  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish dairy  schools  where  bacteriology  may  be 
taught,  and  where  instruction  may  be  given  in 
the  principles  of  scientific  butter  and  cheese  mak- 
ing." 

There  are  greater  wondei's  wrought  by  applied 
bacteriology: 

**  Wine  and  tobacco  manufacturers,  on  appli- 


cation,   may  respectively   obtain    the 
means  of  transforming  the  crudest  must 
costliest  claret  and  the  coarsest  tobacco 
most  fragrant  Havana." 

Agriculture  has  also  benefited: 

''  Bacterial  fertilizers  are  among  tl 
achievements  which  bacteriology  has 
plished  in  this  wonderful  half- century, 
purchase  of  special  varieties  of  bacterj 
the  requirements  of  particular  kinds  of 
nous  plants  is  now  fast  becoming  a  mere  e^ 
commercial  transaction." 

Bacterial  poisons  have  also  rid  farmer 
plague  of  field  mice,  and  may  yet  deli\ 
tralia  from  the  plague  of  rabbits: 

*  *  Museums  of  bacteria  exist,  and  bact 
be  bought  or  exchanged  by  collectors 
much  facility  as  postage -stamps  I  .  . 
these  bacterial  depots  carefully  bred  and  ] 
varieties  may  be  dispatched  to  all  part 
world  in  response  to  orders  in  the  same 
we  now  select  and  write  for  a  special  brai 
or  coffee  from  our  grocer!" 

Coming  to  preventive  medicine,  the  w 
marks: 

* 'Anthrax,  tuberculosis,   cholera,   t)rpl 
tanus,  erysipelas,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
the  active  agents  of  which  bacteriology; 
vealed   to   us.     Bacteriology  has,   howe 
been  content  to  merely  identify  particula 
organisms  with  particular  diseases — ^it  ha 
to  devise  means  by  which  such  diseases 
mastered,  and  one  of  the  most  glorious 
ments   of   the   past  sixty  years  is  the 
which  has  been  made  in  the  domain  of  pr 
medicine." 

Serum  therapy,    much   used   for  the 
diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  other  maladies 
*'  destined  to  revolutionize  the  treatment 


ease: 


n 


'  <■  The  astounding  fact  that  the  blood 
nials  which  have  been  trained  to  artificia 
stand  a  particular  disease  becomes  endo^ 
the  power  of  protecting  other  animals  fi 
disease  is  only  in  the  earliest  stages  of  i' 
cation.  .  .  .  The  latest  use  which  has  be 
of  this  method  of  combating  disease  is 
ployment  of  plague-serum  for  the  cure  of 
plague  in  India." 

Next  comes  the  revolution  wrought 
gery: 

"  Foremost,  however,  among  the  b 
reforms  which  have  followed  in  the  wak< 
teriology  must  be  placed  the  antiseptic  t; 
of  wounds,  or  Listerism,  as  it  is  now  un 
designated,  in  recognition  of  its  r 
champion,  the  president  of  the  Royal  So 

Not  least  of  the  benefits  conferred  oi 
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has  been  the  immensely  greater  care  taken  in 
supervising  our  water  and  our  milk  supplies. 
The  principal  names  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Frank- 
land  are  Latour,  Schwann,  Kiitzing,  preemi- 
nently Pasteur,  Hansen,  Koch,  and  Lister. 


RABIES  AND  THE  "  DOG  DAYS." 

IN  Oar  Animal  Friends  for  July  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
once  more  protests  against  the  use  of  the  mis- 
leading phrase,  ''the  dog  days,"  by  which  peo- 
ple understand  the  period  of  greatest  heat,  chiefly 
in  July  and  August  of  each  year,  and  which  has 
caused  the  needless  death  of  many  a  dog  thought- 
lessly described  as  ''mad"  during  this  heated 
term,  when  it  is  supposed  that  all  dogs  are  in  a 
peculiar  danger  of  rabies,  and  that  human  beings 
are  therefore  in  peculiar  danger  from  hydropho- 
hia.  a  disease  believed  to  be  communicated  by 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog. 

On  the  other  hand.  Our  Animal  Friends  de- 
clares that  there  is  no  kind  of  weather,  hot  or 
cuM,  when  a  dog  is  peculiarly  liable  to  rabies, 
which  is  a  rare  disease  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
There  are  no  more  cases  in  July  or  August  than 
in  December  or  January. 

"It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  dread  our  family  friend,  the  dog,  in 
hot  weather  than  in  cold,  and  no  more  reason  to 
dread  hydrophobia  from  his  bite  at  one  time  of 
the  year  than  at  another.  The  phrase  *  dog  days ' 
is  a  false  and  misleading  phrase,  which  all  humane 
persons  ought  to  avoid  in  the  interest  of  the 
dog." 

In  the  interest  of  human  beings,  too.  Our  An i- 
mnl  Friends  contends  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  remove  the  unfounded  terror 
of  hydrophobia,  which  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
diseases  and  which,  when  it  appears  to  be  de- 
veloped, is  believed  by  many  physicians  to  be  in 
most  cases  "  a  simulated  disease  produced  by  a 
morbid  imagination." 

Xevertheless,  rabies  among  dogs  does  exist, 
although  during  the  thirty  years  since  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was  es- 
tablished not  a  single  undoubted  case  has  fallen 
under  the  observation  of  its  officers  or  agents, 
who  have  been  constantly  on  the  lookout;  among 
over  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dogs  and 
other  small  animals  cared  for  at  the  New  York 
^^helter  during  the  past  three  years,  not  one  case 
of  rabies  has  been  found.    ' 

HOW    TO    TELL    A    MAD    DOG. 

To  aid  in  the  correct  diagnosis  of  rabies  the 
society  publishes  the  following  statement  of 
symptoms,  which  are  certainly  not  at  all  what  the 


popular  conception  of  the  malady  has  led  us  to 
associate  with  it : 

''1.  It  is  supposed  that  a  mad  dog  dreads 
water.  It  is  not  so.  The  mad  dog  is  very  likely 
to  plunge  his  head  to  the  eyes  in  water,  though  he 
cannot  swallow  it  and  laps  it  with  difficulty. 

*'  2.  It  is  supposed  that  a  mad  dog  runs  about 
with  evidences  of  intense  excitement.  It  is  not 
so.  The  mad  dog  never  runs  about  in  agitation; 
he  never  gallops ;  he  is  always  alone,  usually  in  a 
strange  place,  where  he  jogs  along  slowly.  If  he 
is  approached  by  dog  or  man,  he  shows  no  sign  of 
excitement,  but  when  the  dog  or. man  is  near 
enough,  he  snaps  and  resumes  his  solitary  trot. 

"3.  If  a  dog  barks,  yelps,  whines,  or  growls, 
that  dog  is  not  mad.  The  only  sound  a  mad  dog 
is  ever  known  to  emit  is  a  hoarse  howl,  and  that 
but  seldom.  Even  blows  will  not  extort  an  out- 
cry  from  a  mad  dog.  Therefore,  if  any  dog, 
under  any  circumstances,  utters  any  other  sound 
than  that  of  a  hoarse  howl,  that  dog  is  not  mad. 

"4.  It  is  supposed  that  the  mad  dog  froths  at 
the  mouth.  It  is  not  so.  If  a  dog's  jaws  are 
covered  or  flecked  with  white  froth,  that  dog  is 
not  mad.  The  surest  of  all  signs  that  a  dog  is 
mad  is  a  thick  and  ropy  brown  mucus  clinging  to 
his  lips,  which  he  often  tries  vainly  to  tear  away 
with  his  paws  or  to  wash  away  with  water. 

"5.  If  your  own  dog  is  bitten  by  any  other 
dog,  watch  him  carefully.  If  he  is  infected  by 
rabies,  you  will  discover  signs  of  it  possibly  in 
from  six  to  ten  days.  Then  he  will  be  restless, 
often  getting  up  only  to  lie  down  again,  changing 
his  position  impatiently,  turning  from  side  to 
side,  and  constantly  licking  or  scratching  some 
particular  part  of  his  head,  limbs,  or  body.  He 
will  be  irritable  and  inclined  to  dash  at  other  ani. 
mals,  and  he  will  sometimes  snap  at  objects  which 
he  imagines  to  be  near  him.  He  will  be  exces- 
sively thirsty,  lapping  water  eagerly  and  often. 
Then  there  will  be  glandular  swellings  about  his 
jaws  and  throat,  and  he  will  vainly  endeavor  to 
rid  himself  of  a  thick,  ropy  mucous  discharge 
from  his  mouth  and  throat.  If  he  can,  he  will 
probably  stray  away  from  home  and  trot  slowly 
and  mournfully  along  the  highway  or  across  coun- 
try, meddling  with  neither  man  nor  beast  un- 
less they  approach  him,  and  then  giving  a  single 
snap.  The  only  exception  to  this  behavior  oc- 
curs in  ferocious  dogs  which,  during  the  earlier 
stage  of  excitement,  may  attack  any  living  object 
in  sight." 

This  information  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
physicians  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
subject. 

In  view  of  the  popular  misapprehension  re- 
garding the  symptoms  of  rabies,  the  society  has 
put  out  a  leaflet  dealing  fully  with  the  matter. 
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PASTEUR. 
A  Tribute  to  His  Humanity. 

MRS.  PERCY  FRANKLAND  contributes  to 
Good  Words  for  July  a  sketch  of  Pasteur, 
the  famous  vivisectionist,  which  represents  him 
in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  he 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of,  say,  Dr.  Anna  Kings- 
ford  and  others.  According  to  Mrs.  Percy 
Frankland,  the  famous  scientist  was  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional tenderness  and  feeling,  and  this  sympa- 
thy was  not  limited  to  human  beings,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  were 
subjected  to  experiments  in  his  laboratory.  Mrs. 
Frankland  says: 

' '  His  visits  to  the  hospitals,  which  at  one  time 
were  a  daily  occurrence,  caused  him  acute  men- 
tal and  physical  pain.  Endowed  with  an  extraor- 
dinary sympathy  for  and  sensitiveness  to  the 
sufferings  of  his  fellow  creatures,  he  would  often 
come  away  quite  overcome  with  what  he  had 
been  obliged  to  witness  in  the  course  of  his  work. 
The  repugnan9e  was,  however,  sternly  repressed. 

'  *  But  Pasteur's  sensitiveness  to  suffering  in 
others  and  reluctance  to  inflict  pain  was  perhaps 
most  remarkably  shown  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
periments on  the  treatment  of  rabies.  Usually 
when  an  experiment  was  planned,  it  was  at  once 
put  into  execution;  but  in  the  case  of  some  ob- 
servations on  animals  which  it  was  necessary  to 
undertake  before  any  fresh  advance  in  the  sub- 
ject could  be  made,  Pasteur  delayed,  hesitated, 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  have  them  carried 
out,  shrinking  from  the  suffering  which  he  feared 
might  be  caused  to  the  animal.  The  experiment 
in  question  was,  however,  absolutely  necessary 
under  the  circumstances,  and  it  was  performed 
one  day  when  Pasteur  was  absent  from  the  labor- 
atory. On  hearing  what  had  occurred  Pasteur's 
first  thought  was  for  the  pauvre  bite,  and  his  re- 
lief was  intense  when  his  assistant  fetched  the 
dog  and  he  saw  it  running  about  perfectly  happy 
and  well. 

* '  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
traits  about  Pasteur  was  his  devotion  to  children. 
There  is  a  picture  of  him  extant  distributing  bon- 
bons at  the  institute  to  little  children  while  su- 
perintending the  inoculations,  and  it  was  in  the 
attempt  to  save  a  child's  life  that  Pasteur  sub- 
jected  himself  to  one  of  the  fiercest  torrents  of 
abuse  with  which  he  was  assailed.  A  little  child 
was  brought  to  him  which  had  been  bitten  thirty- 
seven  days  previously  by  a  rabid  animal,  and  he 
was  begged  to  inoculate  it.  In  vain  did  his  as- 
sistants point  out  to  him  that  to  treat  a  case,  al- 
ready practically  hopeless  by  reason  of  the  long 
interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  infliction  of 
the  wound,  would,  in  the  almost  certain  event  of 


failure,  endanger  the  reputation  of  the  treatment 
and  expose  him  to  fresh  attacks  from  a  public  at 
that  time  unfavorable  and  unsympathetic.  All 
the  arguments,  powerful  as  they  were,  could  not 
deter  him.  '  If  the  child  has  only  one  in  ten 
thousand  chances  of  recovery,  I  ought  to  try 
everything, '  was  Pasteur's  only  reply.  The  result 
was  not  successful,  and  the  attacks  and  discus- 
sions were  renewed  with  increased  bitterness  and 
animosity." 

STATE  AGAINST  CATERPILLAR. 

BY  way  of  explanation  of  the  striking  title  of 
his  article  in  the  August  Harper's — "  A 
State  in  Arms  Against  a  Caterpillar" — Mr. 
Fletcher  Osgood  remarks: 

''The  State  in  arms  is  Massachusetts;  the 
caterpillar,  a  hairy  creeper,  spinner,  and  cruncher, 
soot-gray  in  ground -color,  dotted  with  crimson 
and  blue.  When  full  grown  he  is  thick  and  long 
as  a  pill- vial.  He  is  hardy  and  appallingly  pro- 
lific, and  is  named  the  gypsy -caterpillar,  child  of 
the  gypsy -moth." 

Few  people  realize  the  danger  to  the  whole 
country  involved  in  the  propagation  of  this  pest. 
The  gypsy- moth  was  brought  from  France  over 
twenty- six  years  ago  to  Medford,  one  of  Boston's 
suburbs.  By  1889  the  caterpillars  were  devour- 
ing groves  and  gardens,  fields,  orchards,  and 
every  green  thing. 

A    FRIGHTFUL    INCREASE. 

'  *  When  the  impulse  of  transformation  drove 
these  creatures  in  July  to  shelter,  they  huddled 
under  whatever  offered  them  protection  about 
and  even  in  the  houses  they  had  beleaguered. 
Here,  casting  their  hairy  coats,  they  soon 
changed  into  pupae;  these  about  August  evolved 
into  moths,  which  dying,  as  their  nature  is,  soon 
after  birth,  left  behind  them  myriads  of  hardy, 
fertile  eggs  to  hatch  by  regular  course  in  the 
following  spring. 

*'  The  eg^  clutches  thus  deposited  embossed 
their  shelters  with  spongy  ocher  nodules,  close 
huddled  as  the  globules  in  fish  spawn.  The 
householders  scraped  them  off  by  the  peck.  Ad- 
ditionally, eiglit  brimming  cart-loads  were  re- 
moved by  a  small  official  force.  Each  gypsy  egg 
cluster  contains  on  an  average  about  six  hundred 
eggir^.  During  six  weeks  of  1891  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  of  these  clusters,  within  a 
restricted  local  district,  were  by  oflBcial  means 
destroyed.  Not  ijjreatlv  less  than  half  a  billion 
caterpillars  were  thus  crushed  in  the  shelL 

* '  But  this  wholesale  destruction  did  not  even 
liberate  the  territory  immediately  threatened, 
much  less  the  outlying  suburban  regions  into 
which  the  pest  had  spread. 
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•'The careful  reckoning  of  science  has  demon- 
strated that  the  unrestricted  caterpillar  increase 
of  a  single  pair  of  gypsy-moths  would  suffice  in 
eight  years  to  devour  the  entire  vegetation  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  (let  Heaven  be  thanked  for  it!)  such  in- 
crease never  is  left  wholly  unrestricted. 

•'  Still,  looking  at  it  even  in  the  most  hopeful 
way,  this  outlandish  invasion  was  a  fearful  por- 
tent to  the  entire  nation.  Let  the  '  gypsy  '  once 
get  fairly  free  of  the  bounds  within  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  up  to 
this  time  confined  him;  let  him  then  multiply 
according  to  his  nature,  and  not  only  would 
all  our  fruit  and  field  crops  go  down  in  quantity 
before  him  (tobacco  very  doubtfully  excepted), 
but  the  shade  upon  which  depends  our  water- 
supply  would  be  more  seriously  threatened  by 
this  creature  than  it  now  is  by  forest  fires  or  the 
woodman's  axe.  The  water-supply  of  many  dis- 
tricts, too,  might  well  suffer  extreme  pollution 
by  dying  hosts  of  caterpillars.  In  brief,  every 
interest  that  our  country  owns,  whether  artistic, 
recreative,  or  economic,  is  to-day  most  seriously 
threatened." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  in  nature's  domain 
there  would  be  foes  of  the  caterpillar  strong 
enough  and  numerous  enough  to  make  serious 
inroads  on  the  pest,  but  Mr.  Osgood  declares 
that  '*  neither  birds  nor  beasts  nor  reptiles  nor 
insects,  nor  whatever  harm  may  spring  from 
pestilence  or  weather,  have  so  far,  in  this  land, 
come  near  to  keeping  down  the  gypsy  pest  below 
the  peril  mark.  Recognizing  the  aid  of  all  these 
agencies,  feeble  and  partial  though  it  is,  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  must  proceed  upon  the 
knowledge,  won  by  the  hardest  of  experience, 
that  the  one  enemy  of  the  gypsy-caterpillar 
chiefly  to  be  relied  on  in  her  strange  warfare  is — 


man. 


n 


HOW    THE    BATTLE    18    WAGED. 


In  early  summer  the  chief  procedure  of  the 
State's  officials  consists  in  trapping  the  caterpil- 
lars by  means  of  bagging  banded  around  the 
trunks  of  trees.  In  each  district  a  force  of  ten 
men  operates. 

"As  the  men  approach  us  we  note  that  all 
wear  numbered  caps,  and  that  all  but  one  are 
uniformed  in  duck  of  the  color  of  road  dust. 
The  exception  is  the  inspector,  whose  uniform  is 
of  letter -earners'  blue.  If  the  special  inspector, 
the  officer  next  higher  in  grade,  should  chance  to 
appear  now — as  he  may  at  any  moment  on  his 
district  rounds — we  shall  know  him  by  his  snow- 
white  cap  and  his  coat  and  trousers  of  police  blue. 
Next  above  this  officer  is  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent, next  above  him  the  superintendent,  and 


then  the  field  director,  who  owes  allegiance  di- 
rectly to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  through  its 
special  Gypsy- Moth  Committee.  By  thus  subdi- 
viding and  specializing  this  work  the  board  finds 
that  its  effectiveness  is  increased  all  along  the 
line,  and  the  uniform  brings  the  force  under  the 
scrutiny  of  any  citizen. 

' '  The  gang  we  now  hold  under  scrutiny  keeps 
on  its  course  till  nearly  out  of  sight,  then  reach- 
ing the  limit  that  way  of  its  district  turns  back," 
spreading  out  as  before,  and  works  along  in  the 
new  direction  to  the  limit,  then  turns  and  again 
works  back,  in  the  manner  of  a  farmer  plow- 
ing a  field.  So  wherever  at  this  season  we  go 
within  the  infested  region,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  we  shall  find  this  curious  labor  going 
vigorously  on." 

In  August  begins  the  season  of  egg-hunting, 
which  lasts  till  hatching- time  in  April  or  May. 
*  *■  In  cities,  towns,  and  villages  the  force  now 
works  by  an  exactly  ordered  system  from  house 
to  house  and  street  to  street  by  sections,  scruti- 
nizing literally  every  square  rod  of  territory  liable 
to  infestation. 

*  *  And  the  '  territory  '  thus  laboriously  and 
keenly  searched  must  be  understood  as  including 
mighty  shade  trees  to  the  outmost  reaches  of 
their  loftiest  limbs,  all  smaller  trees  and  shrubs, 
quite  often  growing  crops,  as  well  as  fences, 
gateways,  walls,  outbuildings,  rubbish  heaps 
(most  dangerous  infestment  centers  these!)." 

DOES    THE    WARFARB    PAY  ? 

Mr.  Osgood  assures  us  that  the  results  of  this 
systematic  campaign  more  than  justify  the  out- 
lav. 

* '  So  ably  has  this  work  been  handled  that  to- 
day, excepting,  three  cases  of  colonization  just 
over  the  bounds,  not  a  solitary  instance  is  known 
of  the  escape  of  the  pest  beyond  the  limits  es- 
tablished by  the  work  of  1892.  Moreover,  the 
220  square  miles  of  territory  so  limited — in- 
creased to  230  by  the  three  migrations  noted — 
have  been  already  two -thirds  cleared  or  all  but 
cleared  of  the  pest,  leaving  but  75  square  miles 
of  central  territory,  mainly  forest,  which  to-day 
is  heavily  infested.  Even  here  the  plague  colo- 
nies are  separated  by  wide  intervals  of  territory 
wholly  free  from  infestation.  This  penning  up 
of  the  gypsy  creature  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
achievement,  without  parallel,  it  is  believed,  in 
the  history  of  economic  entomology." 

'  *  The  danger  still  exists  that  if  adequate  means 
are  withheld  for  combating  the  ravager  he  may, 
under  specially  favoring  natural  conditions  which 
now  and  then  occur,  increase  enormously  and 
suddenly,  break  bounds,  and  get  beyond  con- 
trol." 
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AN  AMERICAN  ON  INDIA'S  FAMINE. 

MR.  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE'S  article  on 
the  Indian  famine,  in  the  August  number 
of  the  Cosmopolitan,  is,  if  possible,  even  a 
stronger  piece  of  descriptive  writing  than  his  ar- 
ticle last  month  on  the  plague  in  Bombay.  It  is 
like  his  July  article  in  being  the  frankest,  the 
most  unreserved,  and  apparently  the  most  truth- 
ful article  that  has  appeared  in  any  prominent 
quarter  on  the  fearful  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  most  populous  part  of  the  British  empire. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  does  not  flinch  from  his  task, 
although  he  is  dealing  with  matters  of  the  most 
shocking  and  heartrending  character.  He  has 
convinced  himself  that  not  loss  than  eight  mil- 
lions of  people  had  already  died  of  the  famine  up 
to  the  time  when  his  investigation  was  made  in 
the  spring  of  the  j)resont  year,  and  that  there  is 
reason  enough  to  fear  that  there  will  be  not  less 
than  twenty  million  deaths  in  the  aggregate,  as 
the  immediate  or  less  direct  consequence  of  the 
want  of  food  throughout  a  great  part  of  India. 

Several  things  he  makes  clear  which  were  not 
so  well  understood  before.  He  shows,  for  ex- 
ample, that  people  are  starving  in  India  through 
lack  of  ability  to  purchase,  and  not  from  the 
actual  non- existence  of  food.  There  are  native 
merchants  everywhere  with  wheat  to  sell,  but  the 
masses  have  no  money  with  which  to  buy.  In 
order  that  they  may  have  money,  the  English 
Government  in  India  maintains  relief  works,  and 
several  millions  of  people  are  now  employed  in 
such  work  as  quarrying  and  breaking  stone  for 
the  roads,  in  return  for  which  they  obtain  three 
or  four  cents  a  day  as  wages,  with  which  they  go 
their  way  to  purchase  wheat  at  famine  prices 
from  the  native  dealers.  These  relief  works  are 
evidently  saving  the  lives  of  millions  of  people; 
but  they  come  very  far  short  of  meeting  the 
whole  situation.  Mr.  Hawthorne  declares  that 
the  missionaries  are,  above  all  others,  the  right 
persons  to  whom  to  send  money  for  the  relief  of 
suffering.  In  the  following  interesting  passage 
he  explains  the  position  in  which  the  British  offi- 
cials are  placed  : 

''It  was  my  great  good  fortune  to  be  thrown 
with  the  missionaries  from  the  start,  and  I  was 
able  to  compare  their  metliods  and  knowledge 
with  those  of  the  government  people.  It  was  as 
if  you  should  sit  with  the  audience  in  tlie  front 
of  a  theater  and  witness  the  performance  from 
that  point  of  view,  and  then  should  go  behind 
the  scenes  and  see  the  reality.  The  first  is  the 
posture  of  the  government  people;  the  latter  that 
of  the  missionaries.  It  is  the  government's  mis- 
fortune, not  its  fault.  Let  me  most  emphatically 
declare  that  the  English  in  India  are  doing  all 
that  wisdom  and  experience  can  devise,  and  he- 


roic energy  and  devotion  execute,  to  combat  an  -^ 
diminish  this  stupendous  calamity;  they  are  sparr^ 

ing  neither   time,    money,  nor  life  itself.     Bu 

whatever  they  do  as  a  government  is  voided  of  ^m 
moiety  or  more  of  its  effect  by  the  strict  neces 

sity  they  are  under  to  employ  native  subordinates 

The  moment  their  white  backs  are  turned,  th^ 
native  subordinates  pocket  a  part  (as  much  as  i^ 
safe,  and  often  rather  more)  of  the  money  con- 
tributed or  payable,  and  give  the  relief  designed 
for  the  starving  to  their  own  comparatively  com- 
fortable friends,  or  to  persons  with  whom  the)^ 
have  previously  agreed  to  divide.      It  is  impossi- 
ble to  stop  this  wholesale  robl^ery.  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  not  white  men  enough  in 
India  for  that  purpose." 

Mr.  Hawthorne  describes  the  famine  area  as 
nearly  half  that  of  the  United  States;  means  of 
transportation  are  very  inadequate  and  the  cli- 
mate is  deadly. 

<■ '  Millions,  literally,  of  the  people  starve  to  death 
without  the  government  having  any  knowledge 
thereof.  In  the  last  famine  (1877-78)  this  was  so 
much  the  case  that  Lord  Lytton,  then  viceroy, 
was  able  to  declare  in  a  public  address  that  not 
more  than  three  or  four  persons  in  all  India  had 
starved  for  lack  of  food,  while  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  spoke,  as  was  afterward  overwhelmingly 
shown,  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  persons  had 
died  of  absolute  starvation,  not  merely  in  all  India, 
but  in  the  very  district  (a  small  one)  in  which 
the  address  was  delivered.  In  that  famine  the 
number  of  deaths  due  to  lack  of  food  was  be- 
tween six  and  seven  millions;  so  much  was  ad- 
mitted, but  there  are  always  many  deaths  which 
are  never  recorded.  That  famine  affected  only  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  country,  compared  with 
the  present  one;  yet  when  I  returned,  after  my 
tour,  to  Bombay  (not  to  England)  and  made 
the  statement  that  eight  million  persons  had  al- 
ready died  of  famine  and  disease  directly  caused 
thereby,  I  was  met  with  blank  incredulity.  But 
I  know,  and  the  missionaries  know,  and  Mr. 
Merewether  knows,  that  the  statement  is  within 
the  truth." 

Mr.  Hawthorne's  description  of  the  typical  vil- 
lage community  of  India  is  well  worth  reading: 

"  These  villages  are  the  oldest  things  in  India. 
The  same  class  have  lived  in  them,  just  as  they 
are  living  now,  for  thousands  of  years.  The 
whole  political  structure  of  India  is  based  upon' 
the  village.  The  great  rajahs  pursue  their  in- 
trigues, conduct  their  wars,  and  their  kingdoms 
pass  from  them  and  are  taken  by  others;  and  all 
the  while  the  village  goes  on  unchanged  and' 
unheeding."  The  hundred,  or  possibly  th6U- 
sand  inhabitants  of  the  typical  village  rarely  get 
twenty  miles  away  from  the  place  of  their  biith. 
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'*Only  in  times  of  famine,  like  this,  they  wander 
away,  after  the  place  they  are  in  has  become  as 
bare  as  the  floor  of  your  ball-room;  after  the  roof 
has  gone  for  fodder  for  the  cattle  or  for  fuel; 
after  the  cattle  have  starved  to  death  or  been 
sold  to  the  dealer  for  one  rupee,  though  origi- 
nally bought  for  from  thirty  to  a  hundred;  when 
the  last  pot  or  other  bronze  utensil  has  been 
given  up  to  the  hunniah  for  a  handful  of  grain; 
when  the  hoe  and  the  pick  have  gone  the  same 
way,  and  at  last  the  little  wooden -framed  door 
has  been  carried  off  to  defray  the  universal  mort- 
gage; when  the  last  scrap  of  grain,  to  buy  which 
all  these  things  were  sacrificed,  has  been  eaten, 
and  absolutely  nothing,  or  the  hope  of  anything, 
remains,  within  or  without  the  four  bare,  roofless 
walls — then,  after  a  few  days'  preliminary  star- 
vation, the  villager  wanders  off,  without  any 
fixed  idea  of  whither  he  shall  go,  but  with  the 
vague  thought  that  any  place  is  likely  to  be  bet- 
ter than  this.  Of  course  he  is  generally  mis- 
taken; but  one  must  learn  by  experience,  even 
though  one  dies  for  it.  Off  he  goes,  with  his 
wife  and  his  children,  should  they  be  still  alive, 
and  with  not  clothes  enough  among  them  all  to 
decently  cover  a  European.  Sometimes  they 
never  get  out  of  the  jungle,  and  die  there  be- 
times; sometimes  they  get  to  a  government  fam- 
ine-works, and  die  there  more  slowly;  sometimes 
they  survive,  and  manage  to  live,  at  least,  on  the 
famine  wages.  But  that  is  only  in  case  they 
gain  the  favor  of  the  native  subordinate  at  the 
works,  and  actually  receive  the  money  which 
they  work  for,  or  in  case  they  happen  to  be  ap- 
pointed subordinates  themselves,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  rob  the  others.  Hindoos  have  no 
compassion  on  one  another,  and  what  is  more, 
they  accept  without  protest  whatever  robbery  and 
wrong  their  fellows  may  be  enabled  to  subject 
them  to.  They  know  they  would  do  the  same  in 
the  same  place;  it  has  been  the  way  in  India  for 
thousands  of  years." 

Mr.  Hawthorne  most  vividly  describes  a  typical 
relief  camp  and  poorhouse  full  of  people  too 
ill  and  emaciated  to  labor  on  the  relief  works. 
Then  follows  the  account  of  a  typical  orphanage 
recruited  with  vast  numbers  of  half -starved  chil- 
dren whose  parents  have  either  died  or  else  have 
abandoned  their  offspnng,  finally  an  account  of 
the  organization  of  public  relief  work. 

''The  work  here  was  breaking  stone  for  road 
ballast;  the  rock  was  brought  from  the  hillside 
by  one  set  of  laborers  and  broken  by  the  others. 
So  many  cubic  yards  must  be  broken  and  piled 
by  each  gang  as  a  day's  work ;  if  the  quantity 
when  measured  fell  short  of  the  requirement  the 
guig  was  paid  so  much  less,  the  deficiency  being 
>o  ^r  88  possible  divided  between  all." 


THE  WHEAT  AREAS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 


**nrHE  Diversion  of  the  Flour  and  Grain 
A  Traffic  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Rail- 
roads "  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  George  G. 
Tunell  in  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 

Mr.  Tunell  shows  that  the  most  significant  fact 
in  the  history  of  wheat-growing  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the 
westward  and  northward  movement  of  the  sur- 
plus wheat- producing  areas.  Minnesota  and  the 
two  Dakotas  have  become  the  great  wheat-grow- 
ing States  of  the  Union.  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Illinois  have  steadily  declined  as  wheat-pro- 
ducers, as  is  proven  by  figures  cited  from  the 
census  reports  covering  the  years  1869,  1879, 
and  1889.  Mr.  Tunell  presents  these  statistics 
in  tabular  form. 

*'  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  con- 
sideration New  York  and  Pennsylvania  held 
prominent  places  among  the  wheat- producing 
States,  and  the  great  wheat -raising  States  were 
for  the  most  part  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
chain  of  Great  Lakes.  By  the  middle  of  the 
eighties  all  this  was  changed  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  surplus  wheat  grown  in  the  United 
States  was  harvested  in  the  far  Northwest — the 
Dakotas  and  Minnesota  being  the  principal  wheat- 
growing  States.  The  former  produced  no  surplus 
wheat  until  the  middle  of  the  period  under  ex- 
amination. The  westward  and  northward  move- 
ment of  the  wheat- raising  areas  has  had  a  very 
decisive  influence  in  the  selection  of  the  agencies 
employed  in  the  movement  eastward  of  the  grain 
produced.  When  the  grain  to  be  shipped  was 
raised  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  in  the  southern 
portions  of  Michigan  and  Illinois,  it  was  almost 
sure  to  go  by  rail,  for  in  nearly  all  cases  shipment 
by  water  would  involve  a  short  rail  haul  to  the 
lakes  with  its  high  local  rates,  and  in  some  cases, 
after  the  grain  reached  the  lake,  it  would  be  only 
slightly  advanced  in  its  eastward  journey  by  lake 
shipment.  Charges  of  transshipment  in  the  case 
of  the  short  lake  shipment  would  be  of  relatively 
greater  importance  than  in  the  case  of  the  longer 
lake  shipment.  In  the  early  days  the  grain 
grown  in  the  West  was  produced  in  regions  or 
carried  to  places  where  the  railroads  were  in  a 
favorable  position  to  compete  for  it.  Most  West- 
ern wheat  found  its  way  to  Chicago  or  Milwau- 
kee. From  these  points  the  railroads  possess  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  lake  carriers  in  the 
point  of  distance,  for  the  latter  must  round  the 
lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  while  the  former  run 
directly  across  country  to  their  destination.  From 
Chicago  to  Buffalo  by  lake  is  889  miles,  while 
the  distance  from  Chicago  to  New  York  City  by 
the  shortest  rail  route  is  but  912  miles.     From 
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Buffalo  to  New  York  City  by  the  shortest  rail 
route  is  410  miles.  It  thus  appears  that  every 
mile  covered  in  the  passage  to  Buffalo  by  lake 
results  in  an  effective  eastward  movement  of  0. 564 
of  a  mile.  By  the  westward  and  northward 
movement  of  the  surplus  wheat- producing  region 
the  situation  has  been  wholly  changed.  The  dis- 
tricts which  formerly  produced  a  surplus  that  was 
almost  certain  to  go  by  rail  now  grow  but  little  if 
any  more  wheat  than  will  satisfy  their  own  ne- 
cessities.  But  the  location  of  the  new  wheat- 
growing  areas  is  the  important  factor.  These 
districts  are  located  directly  west  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. .  .  .  As  a  result  of  this  northward 
and  westward  movement  of  the  wheat  fields,  the 
railroads  have  lost  the  advantage  in  the  point  of 
distance  which  they  formerly  possessed.  By  the 
shifting  of  the  wheat- growing  districts  the  lake 
carriers  have  been  placed  upon  terms  of  substan- 
tial equality  with  the  railroads." 


THE  AMERICAN  FORESTS. 

IN  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August  Mr.  John 
Muir  arraigns  the  spendthrift  policy  of  our 
national  Government  toward  its  forests.  He 
shows  that  there  is  still  an  opportunity  to  do 
works  meet  for  repentance: 

*  *  Notwithstanding  all  the  waste  and  use  which 
have  been  going  on  unchecked  like  a  storm  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  it  is  not  yet  too  late, 
though  it  is  high  time,  for  the  Government  to 
begin  a  rational  administration  of  its  forests. 
About  seventy  million  acres  it  still  owns — enough 
for  all  the  country,  if  wisely  used.  These  residual 
forests  are  generally  on  mountain  slopes,  just 
where  they  are  doing  the  most  good,  and  where 
their  removal  would  be  followed  by  the  greatest 
number  of  evils;  the  lands  they  cover  are  too 
rocky  and  high  for  agriculture,  and  can  never  be 
made  as  valuable  for  any  other  crop  as  for  the 
present  crop  of  trees.  It  has  been  shown  over 
and  over  again  that  if  these  mountains  were  to  be 
stripped  of  their  trees  and  underbrush,  and  kept 
bare  and  sodless  by  hordes  of  sheep  and  the  in- 
numerable fires  the  shepherds  set,  besides  those 
of  the  millmen,  prospectors,  shakemakers,  and 
all  sorts  of  adventurers,  both  lowlands  and  moun- 
tains would  speedily  become  little  better  than 
deserts,  compared  with  their  present  beneficent 
fertility.  During  heavy  rainfalls  and  while  the 
winter  accumulations  of  snow  were  melting,  the 
larger  streams  would  swell  into  destructive  tor- 
rents; cutting  deep,  rugged -edged  gullies,  carry- 
ing away  the  fertile  humus  and  soil  as  well  as 
sand  and  rocks,  filling  up  and  overflowing  their 
lower  channel,  and  covermg  the  lowland  fields 


with    raw    detritus.      Drought   and    bar] 
would  follow. 

THE  REAL  VALUE  OP  FORESTS. 

*'  In  their  natural  condition,  or  undc 
management,  keeping  out  destructive  shee 
venting  fires,  selecting  the  trees  that  she 
cut  for  lumber,  and  preserving  the  youn 
and  the  shrubs  and  sod  of  herbaceous  veg< 
these  forests  would  be  a  never- failing  foui 
wealth  and  beauty.  The  cool  shades  of  t 
est  give  rise  to  moist  beds  and  currents 
and  the  sod  of  grasses  and  the  various  flo 
plants  and  shrubs  thus  fostered,  togethc 
the  network  and  sponge  of  tree  roots,  abs( 
hold  back  the  rain  and  the  waters  from  i 
snow,  compelling  them  to  ooze  and  percol 
flow  gently  through  the  soil  in  streams  tha 
dry.  All  the  pine-needles  and  rootlets  and 
of  grass,  and  the  fallen  decaying  trunks  o 
are  dams,  storing  the  bounty  of  the  clou 
dispensing  it  in  perennial  life-giving  strea 
stead  of  allowing  it  to  gather  suddenly  an 
headlong  in  short-lived  devastating  floods, 
body  on  the  dry  side  of  the  continent  is  bejt 
to  find  this  out,  and,  in  view  of  the  waste 
on,  is  growing  more  and  more  anxious  fc 
ernndent  protection.  The  outcries  we  hear 
forest  reservations  come  mostly  from  thie\ 
are  wealthy  and  steal  timber  by  wholesale, 
have  so  long  been  allowed  to  steal  and  des 
peace  that  any  impediment  to  forest  rob 
denounced  as  a  cruel  and  irreligious  inter 
with  ^  vested  rights, '  likely  to  endanger 
pose  of  all  ungodly  welfare." 

The  forests  cry  for  protection — ^not  onl 
knaves,  but  from  fools  as  well: 

**Any  fool  can  destroy  trees.  They 
run  away;  and  if  they  could,  they  would  ; 
destroyed — chased  and  hunted  down  as  1 
fun  or  a  dollar  could  be  got  out  of  thei 
hides,  branching  horns,  or  magnificent  bol 
bones.  Few  that  fell  trees  plant  them;  no] 
planting  avail  much  toward  getting  back  ai 
like  the  noble  primeval  forests.  During  i 
life  only  saplings  can  be  grown,  in  the  p 
the  old  trees — tens  of  centuries  old — thia 
been  destroyed.  It  took  more  than  thre< 
sand  years  to  make  some  of  the  trees  ii 
Western  woods — trees  that  are  still  stan( 
perfect  strength  and  beauty,  waving  and  i 
in  the  mighty  forests  of  the  Sierra.  Thro 
the  wonderful,  eventful  centuries  since  ( 
time — and  long  before  that — God  has  ca: 
these  trees,  saved  them  from  drought,  ( 
avalanches,  and  a  thousand  straming,  1 
^  tempests  and  floods  j  but  he  cannot  savi 
from  fools — only  Uncle  Sam  can  do  th«t.' 
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BRITISH  INTERESTS  AND  THE  WOLCOTT 

COMMISSION. 

THE  editor  of  the  National  Review  (London) 
is  devoting   considerable  attention  to  the 
doings  of  the  International  Monetary  Commis- 
sion sent   to   Europe    by   President   McKinley. 
The  commission's  proceedings  are  reviewed  edi- 
torially in  the  July  number,  and  three  contrib- 
uted articles  deal  with  the  subject  in  its  relation 
to  distinctively     '^  British    interests."       ^^The 
MoDometallist  View  "  is  presented  by  Mr.  Lloyd, 
the  editor   of   the  Statist,    who  is  described  as 
"  one  of  the  most  influential  monometallists  in 
the  city  of  London." 

Mr.  Lloyd  concedes  that  the  commissioners 
have  done  wisely  to  begin  with  France,  which  of 
all  European  nations  has  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  silver  question,  since  the  Bank  of  France  has 
now  in  its  vaults  upward  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty- five  million  dollars  of  silver  at  the  old  par, 
and  it  would  clearly  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
French  Government  to  help  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  fixed  par  of  exchange  between  silver 
and  gold.  It  seems  hardly  probable,  however, 
that  either  Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  or  Rus- 
sia could  be  induced  to  adopt  bimetallism.  Mr. 
Lloyd  reasons,  therefore,  that  if  the  United  States 
tnd  France  unite  to  secure  international  bimetal- 
lism they  will  have  to  look  chiefly  to  India  for 
belp.  Mr.  Lloyd  goes  even  farther  when  he  de- 
clares, as  a  monometallist,  that  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  India  are  involved  in  the  reopening  of 
the  mints  to  silver  as  soon  as  possible. 

SILVER    IN    INDIA. 

"  The  interest  of  India  would  be  best  served 
by  getting  rid  of  the  present  state  of  things.  In 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech  last 
year,  already  twice  referred  to.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  very  properly  observed  that  India  has  now 
in  inconvertible  and  appreciated  currency  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  either  satisfactory  or  per- 
manent. And  every  man  who  understands  the 
subject  thoroughly  agrees  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Every  one  is  of  accord  that  the 
present  is  only  a  provisional  state  of  things,  and 
that  India  must  either  go  back  to  the  single  silver 
standard  as  of  old,  or  must  follow  the  example  of 
the  European  countries  and  adopt  a  single  gold 
standard.  I  will  not  now  enter  into  an  elaborate 
<ii8cu8sion  to  show  that  India  is  too  poor  to  adopt 
&  gold  standard,  and  that  the  attempt  to  acquire 
the  metal  would  disturb  the  trade  of  the  whole 
world  and  add  formidably  to  the  difficulties  of 
India.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  if  a  binding  ar- 
i^uigement  can  be  entered  into  between  the  United 
States,  France,  and  India,  it  is  at  least  possible,  if 


not  reasonably  probable,  that  a  fixed  par  of  ex- 
change may  be  established.  And  if  a  fixed  par 
of  exchange  can  be  established,  that  is  all  that  is 
required  for  the  prosperity  of  India.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  closing  of  the  mints  argue  with  much 
force  that  India  acting  alone  cannot  keep  up  the 
price  of  silver.  But  if  the  United  States  and 
France  were  also  to  open  their  mints  to  the  coin- 
age of  silver,  the  demand  for  the  metal  would  be 
so  increased  that  we  might  reasonably  look  for 
some  material  recovery  in  the  price,  and  ulti- 
mately for  a  steady  range  of  value. 

*  *  I  am  not  a  bimetallist,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  combination  between  two  or  more  countries 
will  be  able  to  maintain  a  bimetallic  system.  But 
if  the  United  States  and  France  think  differently, 
and  are  prepared  to  entor  into  a  bimetallic  agree- 
ment, provided  that  we  give  such  help  as  wo  can, 
I  freely  admit  that  we  ought  to  do  as  much  as  is 
in  our  power,  consistently  with  our  own  prin- 
ciples and  our  own  interests.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  in  the  United  States  that  this  coun- 
try not  only  maintains  the  gold  standard  at  home, 
but  keeps  up  a  propaganda  abroad  to  induce  other 
countries  to  adopt  the  same  standard.  British 
readers  need  not  be  told  that  the  British  nation 
maintains  no  such  propaganda.  Still,  the  fact 
that  the  belief  does  exist  makes  it  desirable  to  do 
what  we  can  to  dispel  it.  Our  real  feeling  to- 
ward the  United  States  is  one  of  the  sincerest 
friendship,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  mix  our- 
selves up  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country. 
But  we  do  wish  to  show  our  friendship  in  what- 
ever way  we  can  without  hurting  American  sus- 
ceptibilities. If  an  arrangement  could  be  made 
between  France  and  the  United  States  on  fhe 
condition  that  the  Indian  mints  should  be  re- 
opened, I  am  convinced  that  we  should  adopt  the 
right  course  in  the  interest  of  India,  and  that  in 
the  long  run  the  Indian  Government  would  bene- 
fit from  what  would  be  an  advantage  to  its  sub- 
jects. Therefore,  in  reopening  the  mints  at  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  and  France  we  should 
not  act  inconsistently,  but  we  should  do  what,  in 
my  opinion  at  all  events,  is  our  plain  duty  with 
or  without  any  such  request.  Furthermore,  as  a 
monometallist,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  Bank  of 
England  undertaking  to  keep  one-fifth  of  its 
metallic  reserve  in  silver.  The  Bank  Charter  act 
gave  it  the  power  to  do  so,  and  though,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  bank  never  has  exercised  the 
power,  I  can  see  no  objection,  in  principle,  to  its 
doing  so,  provided  the  United  States  and  France 
accept  such  action  as  a  token  of  our  good -will  and 
of  our  desire  to  help  to  carry  out  a  policy  which 
they  think  is  for  their  good.  Further,  I  see  no 
good  objection  to  the  calling  in  of  gold  half- 
sovereigns  and   for  the    substitution   of    silv(.»r 
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pieces.  A  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  half  a 
sovereign  would  be  too  cumbersome,  but  there  is 
no  need  for  such  a  coin.  As  a  matter  of  national 
thrift  I  hold  that  the  half-sovereign  ought  to  be 
done  away  with.  It  wears  more  quickly  than  the 
sovereign,  and  it  is  of  little  real  use.  No  doubt 
large  employers  of  labor  find  it  convenient  to  use 
gold  when  they  can  in  payment  of  wages.  But 
the  large  employers  are  not  so  numerous  and  so 
important  that  the  taxpayers  should  l>e  put  to 
the  expense  of  maintaining  a  costly  coin  simply 
for  their  convenience  and  without  imposing  upon 
them  any  contribution  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  half-sovereign  of  full  weight.  Moreover,  if 
the  half-sovereign  saves  clerical  labor  in  the  case 
of  the  large  employer  of  labor,  it  is  very  incon- 
venient in  the  case  of  the  )vork- people,  whose  first 
act  usually  is  on  getting  their  wages  to  change 
gold  into  silver,  often  thereby  having  to  resort  to 
the  public-house.  Excellent  arguments,  then, 
can  be  produced  for  reopening  the  Indian  mints 
and  for  getting  rid  of  the  gold  half-sovereign, 
altogether  apart  from  the  wish  to  oblige  the 
United  States  and  France.  The  only  question- 
able suggestion  is  that  of  keeping  silver  as  a  part 
of  its  reserve  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and,  per- 
sonally, I  attach  no  weight  to  the  objections  that 
have  been  made." 

The  Blmetalllst  View. 

Mr.  Elijah  Helm,  secretary  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  contents  himself  mainly 
with  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  movement  to- 
ward a  single  gold  standard  which  began  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  has  nowhere  been 
completely  successful,  and  that  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  the  hope  that  it  will  ever  become 
general. 

*  *  Not  one  of  the  great  States  which  have  tried 
to  adopt  it  has  yet  perfectly  accomplishad  the 
task;  not  even  Germany.  A  large  amount  of 
the  old  silver  thalers — estimated  at  a])out  £23,- 
000,000 — possessing  the  attribute  of  legal  tender 
without  limit  at  the  full  nominal  value  of  3  marks 
per  thaler,  is  still  in  existence;.  It  is  true  that  a 
law  passed  in  187()  gave  j^ower  to  the  Federal 
Council  to  declare  the  thaler  legal  tender  to  the 
extent  of  only  20  marks,  thus  converting  it  into  a 
merely  subsidiary  coin,  but  this  permissive  au- 
thority  has  not  yet  been  exercised.  Italy  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  task  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  well  begun,  and  Austria,  after  some  years  of 
preparation,  is  still  struggling  on  with  the  pre- 
liminary work.  Japan  has  undertaken  to  solve 
the  problem  of  passing  from  silver  to  gold  by 
coining  a  half-dollar  in  gold,  and  making  it  legal 
tender  for  a  dollar.  But  even  this  short  path  she 
has  not  yet  begun  to  traverse,  her  government 


having  postponed  to  some  undetermined  < 
demonetizing  of  the  present  silver  curre 
though,  with  the  aid  of  the  ('hinese  in( 
money,  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  i 
accumulated  for  the  purpose.  India  set  o 
the  path  toward  a  gold  standard  four  ye£ 
the  coinage  of  rupees  having  Ix^en  stoj 
June  26,  1893.  Adopting  the  plan  si: 
lowed  by  Japan,  the  government  of  Indi 
to  secure  its  object  by  fixing  the  gold  vah 
monetary  unit  at  very  much  less  than  its 
— 15  rupees  to  the  pound  sterling — instea 
rupees — making  the  English  equivalent 
per  rupee.  But  notwithstanding  that  e 
silver  rupees  have  been  coined,  even  this  < 
atum  has  not  been  attained,  and  the  i 
worth  to-day  only  Is.  2  ll-16d.  The  att 
establish  a  gold  standard  in  India  has  thi 
a  complete  failure,  and  the  abundant  w 
that  this  would  be  the  result,  which  wer 
at  the  time  by  both  monometallists  and  1 
lists,  have  been  amply  justified." 

Canadian  Currency. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Faraday,  in  considering  tl 
tion  of  Great  Britain's  monetary  relatio: 
her  colonies,  takes  occasion  to  offer  one 
sharp  criticisms  of  Canada's  currency  sys 

**  In  Canada  one  striking  feature  of  th* 
the  pressing  demand  by  the  agricultural 
for  government  action  in  forcing  down  : 
rates,  and  for  the  construction  of  competii 
from  Manitoba  to  the  American  frontier, 
ground  that  the  rates  hitherto  charged  are  ( 
ive  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  of  th 
ers'  produce.  We  have  seen  the  consequ 
such  reductions  in  the  wholesale  bankn 
American  railroads.  Yet  the  Canadian  pa; 
that,  with  the  ruling  prices  for  produce,  ; 
charges  have  become  for  the  Western  fan 
matter  of  life  and  death. '  The  movement 
construction  of  the  line  from  Winnipeg  to 
has  caused  serious  alarm  in  the  eastern  pi 
of  the  Dominion,  as  being  not  unlikely  to  cu 
trade  of  the  western  from  the  eastern  pn 
Another  feature  of  the  position  in  Canad 
oppressively  high  rate  for  loanable  monc 
7  per  cent,  being  the  discount  for  even  t 
commercial  paper.  Manifestly  this  is — in 
as  in  India — a  consequence,  not  of  a  dem 
capital  for  reproductive  investment,  but  of 
carious  currency  conditions.  The  Canadi 
rency  system  has  been  avowedly  the  tjrpe 
suggestion  of  the  Herschell  Currency  Com 
Indian  experiment — *a  gold  standard  with 
out  a  gold  currency, '  according  to  the  L 
Bertram  Currie's  exposition  of  gold  mono: 
theory — and  it  is  a  system  which  is  ma 
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wanting  in  every  condition  of  true  economic  elas- 
ticity.    It  is  a  monetary  system  based,  to  quote  the 
late  Prof.  Francis  A.  Walker's  pithy  description 
of  all  such  systems,  on  '  the  doctrine  of  chances,  * 
and  tied  down  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
ridiculously  slender  gold  reserve.     Indeed,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,   no  one  who   inquires   into   the 
working  of  the  Canadian  exchanges  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  Canadian  monetary  system  is  really 
dependent  on  the  gold  reserve  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  that  any  rupture  of  the  American 
parity,  or  a  balance  of  trade  or  financial  indebted- 
ness seriously  adverse  to  Canada,  would  reduce 
it  to  a  system  of  inconvertible  and  depreciated 
paper." 


THE  GREENBACK  AS  A  PROTECTOR   OF   THE 

GOLD  STANDARD. 

ANEW  turn  is  given  to  the  greenback  dis- 
cussion by  Representative  Brosius,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  North  American  Review  for  July. 
Mr.  Brosius  defends  the  greenback  against  the 
champions  of  a  bank  currency,  basing  his  defense 
chiefly  on  the  Government's  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing in  its  own  hands  the  means  of  maintaining 
gold  payments  and  preserving  the  parity  of 
silver  and  gold.  To  give  over  these  functions  to 
private  banking  institutions  would,  in  Mr.  Bro- 
sius' opinion,  imperil  the  gold  standard. 

"  Assuming  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument 
that  the  banks  without  government  aid  could 
maintain  gold  redemption  under  normal  condi- 
tions by  the  regulation  of  discounts,  what  would 
the  operation  be  in  practice?  They  would  raise 
the  rate  of  discount,  curtail  loans,  contract  the 
currency,  and  lower  prices  so  as  to  stimulate 
exports  and  produce  favorable  exchange.  No 
other  mode  of  inviting  the  return  of  gold 
has  been  advanced  by  the  friends  of  an  exclusive 
bank  currency.  We  would  certainly  deplore  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  gold  by  that  process,  for  it  in- 
volves the  reduction  of  American  wages  excepting 
as  they  are  protected  by  defensive  duties.  But 
if  the  currency  must  be  contracted  and  prices 
lowered  in  order  to  secure  the  requisite  amount 
of  gold,  would  it  not  be  preferable  for  that 
operation  to  be  conducted  under  government 
supervision  through  the  agency  of  the  greenbacks? 
It  would  be  more  uniform  in  effect  and  less  in- 
cident to  shocks  and  local  disturbances.  It  is, 
moreover,  easy  of  accomplishment  without  con- 
travening any  law  or  policy  of  the  Government  as 
long  as  we  have  an  adequate  revenue;  for  the 
Treasury  could  retain  the  greenbacks  in  its  vault 
temporarily,  using  them  when  conditions  admitted 
of  it  to  exchange  for  gold  or  to  reduce  the  debt. 
In  short,  the  greenbacks  in  connection  with  an 


adequate  revenue  are  an  agency  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  for  the  control  within  limits  of 
the  conditions  which  effect  the  movement  of  gold. 
So  that  whether  we  obtain  our  gold  by  borrowing, 
or  by  the  slower  process  of  contracting  our  cur- 
rency and  lowering  prices  so  as  to  invite  it  from 
abroad,  the  Government  enjoys  superior  facilities 
for  either  operation. 

^'From  another  point  of  view,  the  case  leans 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  greenbacks.  A  demand 
for  gold  to  liquidate  foreign  balances  must  be 
met,  whether  the  metal  is  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Treasury  or  those  of  the  banks.  Our  debtj 
must  be  paid  in  gold  or  gooas.  It  is  desirable 
from  a  business  point  of  view  to  hold  our  reserve 
in  such  form  as  to  make  it  most  effective  in  meet- 
ing proper  demands.  It  is  consonant  with  reason 
and  every  man's  observation  that  a-  consolidated 
reserve  is  more  effective  than  a  distributed  one." 

THE    <<  ENDLESS    CHAIN." 

Mr.  Brosius  denies  that  the  greenback  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  ^*  endless  chain"  which  has 
drained  our  gold  reserve. 

'<  Under  normal  conditions  of  faith  and  con- 
fidence, easily  maintained  when  our  people  are 
under  the  dominion  of  right  reason,  there  will  be 
no  endless  chain.  For  thirteen  years  we  had 
none.  But  when  conditions  supervene  which  re- 
quire it,  it  will  be  created  in  one  place  or  another 
as  long  as  paper  currency  is  issued  redeemable  in 
gold.  In  such  a  case  the  endless  chain  is  the 
means  of  saving  the  nation's  honor,  for  without  it 
we  could  not  obtain  the  gold  to  pay  our  foreign 
balances,  and  to  condemn  it  when  conditions  re- 
quire it  is  like  condemning  the  pustules  on  a 
man's  face  when  he  has  the  small-pox,  though 
they  are  the  means  of  expelling  the  poison  which 
otherwise  would  be  fatal. 

'<  If  the  banks  have  the  control  of  redemption, 
the  endless  chain  will  draw  their  gold  as  effectu- 
ally as  it  draws  it  from  the  Treasury.  When 
banks  redeem  their  paper,  it  is  issued  to  the  next 
man  who  obtains  a  discount,  and  may  come  back 
for  more  gold ;  and  so  the  chain  continues  until 
the  banks  raise  the  rate  or  stop  discounting.  In- 
deed, the  desire  to  escape  the  export  of  gold  to 
pay  our  debts  by  breaking  the  endless  chain  be- 
trays an  insensibility  to  tl^e  real  nature  of  the 
situation.  The  better  way  to  get  rid  of  the  end- 
less chain  is  to  inspire  all  who  have  fie?al  relations 
with  us  with  a  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our 
standard  that  will  induce  them  to  leave  their 
money  in  American  investments,  and  so  forego 
the  demand  which  sets  the  chain  in  motion." 


PARITY    MUST    BE    MAINTAINED. 

But  there  is  another  diflBculty  of  still  greater 
gravity  which  seems  not  to  have  been  much  con- 
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sidered.  The  Government  has  undertaken,  and 
Congress  has  declared  it  to  be  its  established 
policy,  to  maintain  the  parity  of  the  two  metals. 
When  we  have  retired  the  greenbacks  and  parted 
with  our  gold  reserve,  what  means  are  left  the 
Government  to  perform  that  undertaking  and 
redeem  that  pledge  ?  Having  surrendered  the 
means  of  performance,  we  must  logically  renounce 
the  duty  and  relinquish  all  control  over  redemp- 
tion— which  is  the  agency  through  which  we 
maintain  the  parity  of  our  money — and  thus  vol- 
untarily abdicate  our  sovereignty  over  our  own 
money." 

* '  With  the  volume  of  our  money  consisting  of 
three  nearly  equal  parts,  of  gold,  and  silver  worth 
half  its  face,  and  paper  worth  nothing  except  as 
it  acquires  value  by  convertibility,  it  is  a  Hercu- 
lean task,  to  which  private  institutions  are  wholly 
unequal,  to  maintain  their  parity.  Only  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  peo- 
ple's wealth  and  faith  upholding  it,  is  commen- 
surate with  such  a  task.  Silver  is  now  equiva- 
lent to  gold  in  purchasing  power.  It  is  held  to 
that  equivalence  by  the  power  of  a  people's  faith 
in  the  nation's  pledges.  We  have  witnessed  how 
at  times  the  strongest  faith  wavered  and  the 
stoutest  hearts  faltered  in  their  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  keep  the  metals  at  a 
parity.  Does  any  one  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  popular  faith  in  the  potency  of  private  banking 
corporations  that  would  be  adequate  to  the  under- 
taking ?  Is  it  not  as  plain  as  the  way  to  parish 
church  that  while  we  are  using  silver  on  a  gold 
basis  with  the  disparity  in  value  now  existing,  we 
must  keep  the  Government  in  a  position  to  pro- 
tect it  or  we  will  be  liable  under  the  pressure  of 
a  gold  exigency  quite  within  the  range  of  possi- 
ble occurrence  to  fall  to  a  silver  basis  ?  " 


TAXATION  IN  FRANCE. 

IN  the  Revue  de  Paris  a  financial  economist 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  French  system 
of  taxation  is  the  best  in  the  world.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  France  is  a  republican  country, 
there  is  as  yet  nothing  in  the  shape  of  progressive 
taxation — that  is  to  say,  the  rich  man  does  not 
pay  a  larger  sum  on  his  property  than  does  his 
poor  neighbor.  All  attempts  to  establish  an  in- 
come tax  have  always  been  defeated,  and  a  progress- 
ive system  of  taxation  can  only  be  brought  in 
force  on  the  basis  of  direct  taxation.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  taxes  now  paid  by  each 
French  citizen  date  from  the  year  1789;  but 
this  fact  does  not  seem  to  give  any  consolation  to 
the  republicans  obliged  to  pay  them.  In  1848 
an  experiment  was  tried,  by  which  every  one, 
rich  and  poor,  should  pay  about  ten  cents  a  head, 


but  this  Utopian  scheme  of  raising  a  State  ii 
soon  fell  through. 

As  an  actual  fact,  the  average  French  1 
holder  pays  far  more  in  the  way  of  indire< 
ation  than  he  does  to  the  tax  collector;  1 
the  one  case  he  is,  as  it  were,  unconsciously  1 
and  in  the  other  he  is  obliged  to  hand  ov< 
actual  money.  Accordingly,  his  rates  app 
him  a  far  more  unpleasant  matter  than  th 
centage  which  he  really  pays  on  almost  i 
thing  he  eats  and  drinks.  There  is  scaro 
article  in  the  French  household  which  hs 
been  taxed  at  some  period  of  its  making. 

In  some  ways  France  has  remained  an  ext 
ly  conservative  country.  So  radical  a  chai 
the  imposition  of  progressive  inheritance 
would  have  certainly  provoked  something 
revolution,  and  the  merest  hint  of  even  an 
nary  income  tax  has  on  more  than  one  oc^ 
caused  great  landowners  to  sell  their  la 
order  to  invest  their  money  in  some  f< 
country  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tax  coll 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  FEDERAL  CONVENT] 
What  It  Has  Done  and  Left  Undon< 

THE   Australian  Federal  Convention, 
ended  its  sittings  on  May  5,  will  he 
second  sitting  in  September.     It  is  expecte< 
the  convention  will  draw  up  a  bill  for  the  f< 
tion  of  Australia,  which  will  then  be  subr 
to  a  plebiscite  of  the  whole  population.    The 
tralasian  Review  of  Reviews   describes   at 
length   what   the   convention    has    done. 
Fitchett  says  that  the  convention  came  up 
pectations.     The  ablest  public  men  of  Aui 
met  to  discuss  the  whole  future  developmi 
the  seven  colonies.     Every  one  admires  the 
ity,  the  sincerity,  and  the  general  temper  c 
general  assembly,  and  each  member  would 
pare  in  knowledge  and  powers  of  debate  anc 
per    with   any   parliament   in   the   world. 
Fitchett  anticipates  that  the  chief  debatable 
tions  in  the  bill,  as  drafted  by  the  conve: 
relate  to  the  federal  control  of  railroads,  r 
and  the  federalization  of  public  debts.     It 
probable  that  the  bill,  as  a  whole,  will  ei 
without  many  changes  from  the  furnace  o: 
liamentary  criticism. 

THE    FEDERAL    TARIFF. 

Mr.  Higgins  in  his  paper  describing  tl 
cisions  arrived  at  by  the  convention  of  trad 
finance,  says  that  all  the  colonies  are  willi 
leave  the  question  of  tariff  to  a  federal  Parlia 
and  that  every  one  took  it  for  granted  thj 
federal  Parliament  would  declare  for  prot 
at  the  start.  New  South  Wales  is  the  only  ( 
in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  there  the  sentim 
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divided.  West  Australia  is  doubtful.  All  the 
other  colonies  are  strong  for  protection.  The 
chief  diflBculty  arose  as  to  the  division  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue  arising  from  the  federal  tariff  : 

''In  any  case,  the  abolition  of  the  border  duties 
will  cause  considerable  disturbance  when  uniform 
duties  are  imposed;  the  loss  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  £500,000  to  £850,000  per 
annum.  To  allay  all  fears,  two  provisions  have 
l)een  adopted.  The  first  is  that  during  the  first 
three  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  yearly  new  expenditure  shall  not 
exceed  £300.000,  and  the  yearly  expenditure  in 
respect  of  transferred  services  shall  not  exceed 
£1,250,000.  These  amounts,  we  are  told,  leave 
asuflBcient  margin,  except  in  the  case  of  war  or 
some  other  national  emergency — rather  a  serious 
exception,  one  would  think.  The  second  pro- 
vision is  that  during  the  first  five  years  after  uni- 
form duties  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State 
each  year  is  '  not  to  be  less  than  ^  the  amount  re- 
turned to  the  State  during  the  year  before  uni- 
form duties. " 

At  present  the  customs  of  revenue  for  all  the 
five  colonies  is  about  equal  to  the  interest  of  their 
public  debts.  As  the  bill  stands  it  provides  that 
the  commonwealth  is  to  have  power  to  take  over 
the  whole  or  a  ratable  proportion  according  to 
the  population  of  the  public  debts.  If  the  federal 
Parliament  takes  over  the  debts,  it  is  probable 
that  they  may  make  terms  as  to  the  limits  and 
conditions  of  future  borrowing. 

THE    RAILROAD    QUESTION. 

Two  Other  questions  which  caused  some  fric- 
tion at  the  convention  were  those  relating  to  the 
railroads  and  to  the  rivers.  With  regard  to  the 
railroads  : 

*'A11  that  has  been  done  is  (1)  to  give  the 
commonwealth  power,  with  the  consent  of  any 
State,  to  purchase  all  or  part  of  the  railroads  of 
that  State;  and  (2)  to  enable  the  commonwealth 
to  appoint  an  inter-state  commission  (on  Amer- 
ican and  English  principles)  to  see  that  *  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  with  regard  to  trade 
and  commerce  ^  are  carried  out  on  the  railroads, 
as  well  as  on  rivers  which  are  common  to  two  or 
more  States.  How  insuflBcient  the  powers  of  this 
commission  are  I  shall  show  presently.  With  re- 
gard to  uniformity  of  gauge,  it  may  be  possible, 
^thout  much  expense,  to  bring  the  Victorian 
gauge  of  5  feet  3  inches  to  the  standard  gauge  of 
•t  feet  8^  inches,  and  to  fit  the  existing  rolling 
stock  of  Victoria  to  the  new  gauge.  But  to  alter 
the  3  feet  6  inch  gauge  of  South  Australia  to  the 
standard  gauge  would  involve,  it  seems,  not  only 
a  complete  change  of  rolling  soock,  but  the  en- 
largement of  tunnels  and  cuttings  and  the  altera- 


tion of  curves.  But  whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
uniformity  of  gauge,  a  thorough  change  in  our 
system  of  competitive  railroad  rates  is  urgently 
necessary.  We  are  putting  an  end  to  an  inter, 
colonial  tariff  war;  we  must  put  an  end  to  the 
equally  bitter,  equally  wasteful,  even  ruinous, 
war  of  railroad  rates." 

THE    CONTROL    OF    THE    RIVERS. 

The  chief  difficulty  about  the  rivers  arose  from 
the  claim  put  forward  by  South  Australia  as  the 
State  holding  the  mouth  of  the  river  Murray, 
that  that  river  and  its  tributaries  should  be  made 
federal  property,  so  as  to  secure  that  navigation 
shall  be  kept  open.  On  the  other  hand.  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  which  held  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Murray,  claim  a  right  to  use  the 
waters  of  these  tributaries  for  irrigation  or  other 
purposes.  There  was  a  very  tough  fight,  at  the 
end  of  which  South  Australia  had  to  be  content 
with  securing  a  clause  giving  the  control  and 
regulation  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Murray 
and  the  use  of  the  waters  thereof  to  the  federal 
Parliament,  only  from  where  it  first  forms  the 
boundary  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 
The  situation  is  rather  difficult  in  many  ways,  and 
it  is  not  the  less  difficult  that  West  Australia, 
which  is  isolated  and  has  fewer  federal  interests 
than  any  other  colony,  is  nevertheless  the  State 
which  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the  conven- 
tion. The  question  of  the  equal  representation  of 
all  the  colonies  in  the  Senate  is  one  upon  which 
a  split  is  by  no  means  improbable.  The  older 
colonies  think  that  as  time  goes  on  the  feeling 
against  giving  a  colony  with  a  handful  of  popula- 
tion equal  rights  in  the  Senate  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  will  be  condemned  as  mani- 
festly unreasonable.  Hence  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  to  acquiesce  in  the  failure  of  the 
convention  in  the  hope  that  if  they  go  farther 
thev  will  fare  better. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICA  BUBBLE. 

A  WRITER  using  the  signature  ' '  QusBsitor  " 
contributes  to  the  Conier^porary  Review  for 
July  a  powerful  article  reviewing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Jameson  raid,  the  evidence  before 
the  Parliamentary  committee,  and  much  other 
evidence  which  the  committee  did  not  have,  ap- 
parently because  it  did  not  ask  for  it. 

WAS    MR.    CHAMBERLAIN    *'  IN    IT "  ? 

The  important  part  of  the  article  begins  when 
^' QusBsitor '^  discusses  the  question  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  **  in  it."  '*  QusBsitor  " 
says  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  bravely  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Colonial  Office.  But  so  he  did  also 
of  the  innocence  of  Mr.   Rhodes.     Was  it  with 
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equal  reason  ?  This  is-  undoubtedly  the  next 
question  which  the  committee  had  to  solve, 
and  it  is  strangely  enough  the  one  question  which 
the  committee  shirked.  ^^Quaesitor"  points  out 
that  the  statements  as  to  the  complicity  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  were  undoubtedly  believed  by  all 
those  who  were  in  the  confidence  of  the  Rhode- 


sians. 


A    SAMPLE    STORY. 


He  then  tells  the  following  story  as  a  sample 
of  the  statements  which  were  circulated  in  Lon- 
don society  and  the  smoking-room  of  the  House 
of  Commons: 

"A  Conservative  of  the  higest  honor  and 
standing,  the  Hon.  Alan  de  Tatton  Egerton, 
whose  word  no  one  would  dream  of  disputing, 
was  traveling  at  the  Cape  and  saw  Mr.  Rhodes. 
They  discussed  the  matter  freely,  and  Mr.  Rhodes 
told  him  plainly  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  in  it 
up  to  the  hilt.  On  that  authority  the  member 
saw  Lord  Salisbury  and  was  ultimately  confront- 
ed with  the  colonial  secretary.  '  Who  told  you 
I  was  in  it?  '  said  the  minister.  *  Rhodes  him- 
self,' said  the  critic.     We  omit  the  reply." 

**QuDBsitor"  omits  the  reply,  but  the  story 
goes  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  response  was  to  ex- 
claim, ''The  traitor!" 

THE    CRY    OF    BLACKMAIL. 

Dealing  with  the  accusation  that  the  Rhode- 
sians  were  trying  to  blackmail  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
*<Qu8Bsitor"  remarks  that  if  so,  this  makes  the 
question  as  it  concerns  Mr.  Chamberlain's  com- 
plicity not  better,  but  worse.  Unless  the  Rho- 
desians  had  something  to  reveal  they  would 
hardly  be  so  innocent  as  to  use  threats  of  revela- 
tion which  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
make  Mr.  Chamberlain  angry.  ''QuaBsitor"  says 
if  the  Rhodesians'  account  be  true,  or  anything 
like  the  truth,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  original  state- 
ment to  the  country  was  a  piece  of  scandalous 
mendacity.     One  party  or  the  other  is  lying. 

WHAT    THE    COMMITTEE    HAD    TO     DECIDE. 

Which  is  it  in  whom  the  truth  is  not?  That 
was  the  question  for  the  committee  to  decide; 
but  the  South  Africa  committee  has  doggedly 
refused  to  inquire  into  this  vital  question. 
**  QusBsitor"  says: 

' '  If  the  government,  who  must  be  presumed 
to  have  known  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  knew,  de- 
sired that  this  investigation  should  reveal  to  Par- 
liament the  truth  which  Parliament  had  a  right 
to  know,  they  would  have  themselves  called  for 
and  compelled  the  production  of  all  the  cable- 
grams which  have  been  produced,  and  also  all 
those  which  are  not  yet  produced,  before  Mr. 
Rhodes  or  any  other  of  the  principal  actors  were 


allowed  to  leave  the  witness-box.  If  the 
been  so*  minded  they  would  have  requirec 
Chamberlain,  at  an  early  stage,  to  put,  at 
the  committee  in  possession  of  what  he  kn 
to  the  communications  between  Dr.  Harri 
the  Colonial  Office  in  1895,  and  to  produ( 
communications  which  the  Colonial  Office  ha 
with  South  Africa  during  the  period  iji  que 
Not  one  of  these  things  was  done..  The  gc 
ment  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  preferred  a  pol 
silence.  Their  majority  on  the  committee 
above  all,  their  chief  law  officer,  Sir  Ri 
Webster,  have,  in  fact,  done  everything  in 
power  to  hinder  or,  at  least,  to  delay  the  pr 
tion  of  this  vital  documentary  evidence,  wi 
result  that  the  most  important  part  of  it  is  i 
be  produced  at  all ;  and  that  what  was  produce 
not  reach  the  hands  of  the  committee  until 
tically  everybody  who  could  be  usefully  exai 
upon  it  had  passed  out  of  the  witness-bo: 
been  released.  From  a  constitutional  poi 
view,  apart  from  the  question  of  imperial  h 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  scandal 
happened  in  the  history  of  Parliament,  befoi 

DR.    HARRIS*   EVIDENCE. 

*<  QusBsitor  "  then  passes  in  review  the  evi 
so  far  as  it  has  been  obtained,  not  by  the  ai( 
despite  the  efforts,  of  the  committee  at  Wes 
ster.  There  is  Dr.  Harris'  evidence,  for  insi 
When  Dr.  Harris  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Rhode 
he  had  spoken  openly  to  Mr..  Fairfield,  h< 
either  deceiving  his  chief  and  calmly  mar 
turing  a  deliberate  lie,  or  stating  the  simple 
that  he  had  caused  Mr.  Fairfield  to  undei 
the  main  outline  of  the  Jameson  plan, 
cablegrams  which  might  have  thrown  light 
the  subject  are  not  forthcoming.  Such  scr. 
them  as  have  been  obtained  * '  certainly  app 
says  '  *  QusBsitor, "  **to  support  the  statem< 
Dr.  Harris.  They  do  not  read  like  an  atten 
manufacture  evidence  against  the  Colonial  ( 
They  read  naturally  enough  as  the  rough  r< 
made  by  an  agent  to  his  chief  from  day  to 
The  rest  of  the  cables  have  not  been  prod 
and  the  committee  refused  to  press  for  the 
duction. 

THE    SUPPRESSED    CABLES. 

» 

The  proper  course  for  the  committee  to 
taken  when  the  production  of  the  cables  wi 
fused  was  to  have  reported  to  the  House,  in 
that  compulsory  measures  might  have  been 
to  see  that  the  commands  of  the  highest  coi 
the  empire  were  not  defied.  / 

<  <  Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  tilhe  person 
whom  pressure  was  required  was  mot  Mr.  Ha 
ley.     He   was  willing  enough^it  might 
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even  anxious — that  the  documents  should  be  dis- 
closed. All  the  world  knows  that  he  believes 
and  says  thi^t  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  *  in  it, '  and 
that  he  considers  that  in  the  public  interest  and 
that  of  all  parties  concerned  it  is  better  that  the 
truth  should  be  known.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  he  so  advised  Mr.  Rhodes  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  that  he  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
partial  disclosures  which  have  taken  place.  The 
person,  therefore,  upon  whom  Parliament  has  to 
exercise  its  power,  and  who  is,  in  fact,  defying 
it,  is  Mr.  Rhodes  himself,  who,  though  he 
chances  to  be  at  a  distance,  remains  not  merely  a 
subject  of  the  queen,  but  a  privy  councilor. 
There  are  many  sufficient  ways  of  compelling  his 
obedience." 

A    SUPPRESSED    WITNESS. 

''Then  came,"  says  < *  Qusesitor, "  <<  a  still  more 
audacious  coup.  Mr.  Hawkesley's  examination 
was  not  concluded.  Everybody  admitted  that  a 
witness  who  had  been  examined  in  chief  must  be 
submitted  to  cross- exammation  before  he  left  the 
witness-box.  The  government,  however,  with 
the  astounding  support  of  the  opposition  front 
bench,  resolved  that  this  was  inexpedient,  and 
Mr.  Hawkesley  was  not  permitted  to  complete  his 
evidence. "  < '  Qusesitor  "  then  examines  what  Mr 
Hawkesley  had  said  in  the  short  time  that  he  was 
on  the  stand.  There  is  not  the  slightest  indica- 
tion in  his  evidence  that  he  is  concealing  anything 
from  the  committee,  and  no  one  appears  to  allege 
that  he  is  anything  but  an  honorable  and  truth- 
ful person.  The  vital  point  of  his  evidence, 
''Quaesitor"  indicates,  was  his  account  of  what 
Mr.  Rhodes  told  him  had  been  done  with  the 
cables  and  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  Mr. 
Khodes,  that  the  fact  that  such  a  use  had  been 
made  of  them  should  be  communicated  to  the 
Colonial  Office.  **It  is  not  probable,"  says 
"Quaesitor"  dryly,  "that  Mr.  Rhodes  was  lying 
to  his  solicitor. "  "Quaesitor"  exonerates  Mr. 
Hawkesley  from  the  charge  of  having  used  the 
cables  as  an  attempt  to  blackmail  Mr.  Chamber- 
to,  and  points  out  that  *  <  Mr.  Fairfield's  own 
words  show  that  the  Colonial  Office  had  supposed 
a  revolution  to  be  impending,  and  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  had  said  something  about 
it  which  might  have  been  communicated  in  the 
^ay  Mr.  Hawkesley  alleged.  All  that  he  said 
^as  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  not  greatly  care 
if  anything  he  had  said  in  that  line  were  made 
public."  Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  con- 
^nts  of  these  cables  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hawkes- 
'«y,  who  had  them  in  his  possession,  prepared  a 
statement  to  the  War  Office  in  which  it  was  di- 
'^ly  stated,  on  the  honor  of  Sir  John  Wil- 
loughby,  that  he  and  his  officers  were  induced  to 


ride  in  by  being  informed  that  the.  steps  were 
taken  with  the  knowledge  and  assent  of  the  im- 
perial authorities.  <<We  can  only  presume 
that  Mr.  Hawkesley  considered  that  the  cables 
he  had  submitted  to  the  Colonial  Office  at  an 
earlier  stage  tended  in  the  same  direction." 

THE    COMMITTEE    OF    NO    INQUIRY. 

*'  Quaesitor"  then  sums  up  the  position  as  fol- 
lows : 

* '  The  position,  then,  stands  thus.  The  Colonial 
Office  conceals  its  own  documents.  From  none 
of  its  officials  have  we  had  any  detailed  or  frank 
statement  as  to  their  relations  to  South  African 
affairs  during  the  critical  period.  The  high  com- 
missioner himself  has  not  been  examined.  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  been  allowed  to  go  without  any  serious 
inquiry  into  this  branch  of  the  case.  The  most 
important  cables  are  refused  by  Mr.  Rhodes'  or- 
der, and  the  committee  decline  to  exercise  their 
power  to  compel  the  production  of  them.  The 
story,  in  fact,  so  far  as  it  concerns  this  question 
of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  allegation  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  '  in  it, '  is  being  smothered  up, 
with  an  audacious  disregard  of  the  principles 
which  guide  all  ordinary  tribunals.  The  last 
steps  in  this  proceeding  have  been  taken  with  the 
direct  assent  of  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
Everybody,  therefore,  is  inquiring  what  reason 
can  have  induced  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  execute 
this  startling  change  of  front." 

Answering  this  question,  <*QuaBsitor"  refers 
to  the  story  that  is  everywhere  current  to  the 
effect  that  the  queen  had  assured  the  German 
emperor  that  none  of  her  ministers  were  '*  in  it," 
and  therefore  it  was  a  State  necessity  that  noth- 
ing should  be  allowed  to  come  out  that  would  prove 
that  her  majesty  had  not  been  correctly  informed 
on  that  matter.  In  other  words,  because  Mr. 
Chamberlain  deceived  the  queen,  therefore  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  to  be  a  party  to  the  con- 
spiracy to  deceive  the  country  and  to  befool  the 
House  of  Commons  in  order  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain may  profit  by  his  denial  of  the  facts!  These 
are  the  concluding  words  of  this  powerful  article: 

' '  That  documents  exist  which  are  supposed  to 
be  compromising,  and  which  the  very  authors  of 
them  allege  to  be  compromising,  is  a  fact  past  de- 
nying. Unless  it  is  cleared  up  it  casts  a  damning 
doubt;  therefore  it  would  appear  to  be  the  duty 
of  all  honest  men,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  to  see  that  an  immediate 
end  is  put  to  the  policy  which  may  aptly  be 
described  as  thimble- rigging,  and  that  the  truth, 
whether  it  suits  Mr.  Rhodes  or  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
or  neither  of  them,  must  be  told  at  last.  This  is 
a  high  question  of  Privilege,  and  the  whole  House 
is  concerned  in  it.     It  is  for  the  House  to  ^t.** 
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CHINA'S  TRADE  RELATIONS. 

CONSUL-GENERAL  JERNIGAN  writes  in 
the  North  American  Remeio  for  July  on  the 
*' Commercial  Trend  of  China,"  quoting  from 
the  latest  statistical  reports  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment: 

' '  The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China 
for  1896  was  15270,273,846,  an  increase  of  |?15,- 
066,000  over  the  preceding  year.  This  increase 
is  more  significant  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  there  was  a  decline  in  exports 
of  159.882,000,  which  shows  that,  moved  by  the 
agencies  of  Western  civilization,  China,  by  in- 
creased importations,  is  awakening  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  that  civilization.  The  margin  of  gain 
again  appears  in  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
customs,  being  for  1896  $966,330  more  than  for 
1895 — another  significant  fact  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  in  previous  years  there  were  the  col- 
lections from  the  two  Formosan  ports  to  be  added, 
which  aggregated  annually  about  $810,000." 

Mr.  Jernigan  presents  a  table  of  exports  and 
imports  compiled  from  the  Chinese  customs  re- 
turns, showing  that  the  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  China  were  never  before 
so  important  as  in  1896,  and  that  in  no  previous 
year  has  China  imported  so  largely  from  the 
United  States. 

Between  the  years  1889  and  1896  the  highest 
rate  of  increase  in  Chinese  trade  was  achieved  by 
the  new  French  province  on  the  southwestern 
border  of  China;  this  was  true  both  in  imports 
and  in  exports.  In  exports  Russian  Manchuria 
comes  next  and  Russia  in  Siberia  third.  The 
impetus  to  Russian  trade  since  the  close  of  the 
Japan -China  war  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Jernigan  to 
the  substantial  service  rendered  to  China  by 
Russia  at  that  time — an  obligation  which  the 
Russian  Minister  at  Pekin  has  not  allowed  China 
to  forget.  Germany,  too,  is  energetic  in  her 
efforts  to  foster  and  extend  her  commerce  with 
China,  but  the  lion's  share  of  China's  trade  still 
belongs  to  Great  Britain. 

England's  trade  with  china. 

' '  The  decline  in  exports  to  Great  Britain, 
which  began  in  1880,  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
activity  of  Indian  industries,  which  each  year 
supply  a  larger  proportion  of  the  staple  that  China 
had  hitherto  supplied.  A  decline  in  exports  is 
also  seen  in  the  returns  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  While  apparently  70  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  foreign  trade  of  Cliina  is  credited  to  Great 
Britain,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  more 
than  one- half  must  be  credited  to  the  crown 
colony  of  Hong  Kong,  and  when  the  trade  which 
should  be  credited  to  Hong  Kong  is  closely  ana- 
lyzed, it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  all  British. 


Hong  Kong  is  a  distributing  port.  All  that< 
China  from  that  colony  has  come  originally 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  or  In4ia;  and 
of  the  exports  through  that  port  go  on  to 
parts  of  the  world.  The  figures  do  not,  t 
fore,  clearly  show  the  state  of  the  trade.  I 
case  of  the  United  States,  for  example,  a  cc 
erable  value  of  the  imports  into  China  has 
credited  to  Hong  Kong,  and  this  becaus 
steamships  of  the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Occic 
and  Oriental  lines  from  San  Francisco  cj 
until  November  last,  at  no  other  port  in  C 
Their  cargoes  were  landed  at  Hong  Kong,  w] 
they  were  transshipped  to  China.  To  nam< 
one  item  of  the  cargoes,  there  was  flour  t 
value  of  $1,219,579  imported  into  China,  n: 
if  not  all  from  the  United  States,  in  1896 
yet  it  came  into  China  chiefly  through  ] 
Kong.  Now,  however,  that  the  steamships  n 
have  made  Shanghai  a  port  of  call,  the  vi 
ness  in  the  returns  can  in  a  measure  be  corre 
though,  as  the  trade  of  Southern  China  still  p 
through  Hong  Kong,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
the  returns  accurate." 

china's  heaviest  imports. 

''  The  increased  value  of  imports  for  1896 

1895  was  mainly  contributed  to  by  cotton 
woolen  goods,  metals  and  kerosene  oil.  Th 
mand  for  woolens,  however,  is  not  a  stead 
mand,  and  the  annual  value  of  imported  wo 
during  the  past  ten  years  has  greatly  fluctu 
varying  from  a  minimum  of  $2,430,000 
maximum  of  $4,536,000.  In  1886  cotton  j 
constituted  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  < 
imports;  in  1896  the  value  was  39  per  < 
more  than  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  t 
It  is  again  pleasing  to  note  that  this  prosper 
cotton  goods  is  cardinally  due  to  the  sup 
grade  of  American  cottons,  which  by  virti 
such  superiority  command  and  hold  a  po8iti< 
the  markets  of  China  which  is  strengthene 
the  test  of  durability.  In  1888  there  were  • 
096  pieces  of  American  drills  imported,  vj 
at  $1,007,796;  in  1896,  1,226,759  pieces,  vi 
at  $2,860,396.  In  1888  there  were  of  Ame 
sheetings  1,557,830  pieces,  valued  at  $3,154, 
in  1896,  2,257,600  pieces,  valued  at  $5,400^ 
And  in  1888  there  were  only  8,412  pieo 
American  jeans  imported,  valued  at  $12, 
while  in  1896  the  number  of  pieces  aggre^ 
52,840,  valued  at  $95,664.     The  three  total 

1896  amount  to  71  per  cent,  of  the  value  c 
cottons  of  these  classes  imported  during  that 
While  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  st 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  metals,  i 
not  kept  pace  with  the  general  improvemei 
trade.     In  1886  metals  constituted  6  per 
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of  the  total  imports,  and  in  1896  it  was  only  4 
per  cent.     American  kerosene  oil  still  leads  th 
market,  but  has  yielded  somewhat  to  Russian  an 
Dutch  competition.*' 

In  the  items  of  candles,  aniline  dyes,  flour, 
window -glass,  machinery,  matches,  needles,  soap, 
timber,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  there  has  also  been 
a  marked  expansion  of  importations. 

•'It  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  pounds  of 
English  candles  were  imported  into  China  in 
1895,  and  the  imports  from  Holland  and  France 
would  probably  aggregate  another  million.  This 
article  is  steadly  growing  in  favor  with  the 
Chinese." 

THE    DEMAND    FOR    COTTON. 

China,  it  seems,  is  not  yet  alive  to  her  own 
capabiHties  for  cotton -culture. 

"So  long  as  the  grade  of  cotton  produced  in 
China  remains  inferior,  every  agency  of  Western 
civilization  at  work  in  the  empire  will  be  an 
agency  for  furthering  the  sale  of  the  goods  man- 
ufactured from  the  superior  grade  of  American 
cotton  This  logical  conclusion  Japanese  mills 
have  recognized  by  increasing  their  importation 
of  American  raw  cotton  in  order  to  drive  out  the 
Western  competition  and  supply  the  demand  now 
supplied  by  Western  mills.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  manufacturers  of  Japan  propose  first  to 
neutralize  and  finally  achieve  a  victory  over 
Western  competition.  They  do  not  hope  to  be- 
come rivals  in  Western  markets,  but  they  are 
ambitious  of  conquering  all  rivals  in  Asiatic 
markets.  The  conservatism  of  China  has  thus 
far  blinded  her  to  the  advantages  of  a  favorable 
soil  and  climatic  influences  in  the  production  of  a 
grade  of  cotton  far  superior  to  that  now  produced ; 
but  their  conservatism  will  sooner  or  later  give 
way  before  more  enlarged  and  enlightened  busi- 
ness connections;  and  then  it  may  be  demon- 
strated that  in  China  a  grade  of  cotton  can  be 
produced  equal  to  that  which  whitens  the  Missis- 
sippi bottoms  or  the  uplands  of  Texas.  Upon 
the  solution  of  this  problem  depends  the  extent 
of  the  demand  of  Asiatic  markets  for  the  pro- 
'luction  of  Western  mills." 


lATOR  STRONG'S  ADMINISTRATION   OF  NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

JX  the  Forum  for  July  the  Hon.  Frank  D. 
^  Pavey  reviews  the  achievements  of  Mayor 
"strong's  non-partisan  administration  of  New 
^  ork  City.  Mr.  Pavey  recalls  the  fact  that  the 
Police  Department  was  the  center  of  the  storm  of 
popular  indignation  that  led  to  Mayor  Strong's 
<*lectioH  three  years  ago,  and  he  begins  his  sur- 
^^y  of  the  reform  administration  with  a  study  of 
that  branch  of  the  city  government. 


THE    POLICE    DEPARTMENT. 

This  department,  however,  is  by  law  made  bi- 
partisan, rather  than  non-partisan.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  must  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  two  great  parties.  Mr. 
Pavey  explains  that  the  term  non -partisanship  as 
applied  to  such  a  department  means  that  its  in- 
ternal administration  must  be  based  on  the  merit 
system  in  appointments  and  promotions  and  on 
ordinary  business  principles  in  routine  matters, 
with  a  strict  system  of  supervision  and  disci- 
pline. 

*'  The  success  of  non -partisanship  and  the  fail- 
ure of  partisanship  were  never  more  clearly  con- 
trasted than  in  the  record  of  this  department  for 
the  last  two  years.  In  so  far  as  the  Police  Board 
has  adhered  strictly  to  the  principles  of  non -par- 
tisanship, its  administration  has  been  an  unquali- 
fied success  :  where  it  has  departed  from  those 
principles  it  has  been  a  failure.  The  deadlock 
in  the  board  has  assumed,  at  times,  the  propor- 
tions of  a  public  scandal.  In  no  proper  sense, 
however,  can  this  be  charged  to  Mayor  Strong. 
The  possibility  of  such  a  deadlock  was  one  of  the 
inherent  defects  of  the  bi-partisan  law;  and  a 
mistake  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  board 
transformed  this  possibility  into  a  living  reality. 
With  four  men  of  such  positive  and  different 
personalities  as  the  commissioners,  the  wonder  is 
that  the  deadlock  occurred  in  two  matters  only 
during  two  years. " 

In  spite  of  the  bi-partisan  law,  which  not  only 
divides  responsibility,  but  increases  the  difficulty 
of  securing  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
board,  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
direction  of  reorganization  and  discipline,  and 
an  honest  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  laws 
has  been  secured. 

The  iniquitous  blackmail  and  ''protection" 
system  exposed  by  the  Lexow  investigation  has 
been  entirely  broken  up.  Fewer  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, fewer  murders  and  burglaries  have  been 
committed.  Crime  and  vice  are  said  to  be  under 
better  control  than  ever  before,  and  life  and 
property  are  safer. 

' '  The  arrests  for  all  offenses  made  by  the  de- 
tective bureau  in  the  year  ending  May  1,  1895, 
numbered  1,384;  in  1896,  2,527.  The  number 
of  felons  convicted  in  the  year  ending  May  1, 
1895,  was  269;  in  1896,  365.  The  convictions 
for  misdemeanors  in  1895  were  105;  in  1896, 
215. 

' '  Other  important  improvements  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  board.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  the  police  bi- 
cycle squad ;  the  abolition  of  the  *  tramp  *  lodging- 
house;  the  adoption  of  the  Bertillon  system  of 
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identification  of  criminals;  the  increase  of  the 
patrol- wagon  force;  the  extension  of  the  system 
of  police  matrons;  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  old  station-houses  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  ones." 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    STREET-CLEANING. 

Everybody  knows  something  about  the  change 
that  has  been  wrought  in  the  condition  of  New 
York  streets  during  the  past  two  years. 

'<  At  present  433  miles  of  paved  streets  are 
cleaned  l;y  the  department.  Of  these.  35^  are 
cleaned  four  or  more  times  every  day;  50^,  three 
times;  283-J-,  twice;  63:J-,  once  a  day.  The  total, 
on  the  basis  of  one  sweeping  every  day^  is  924 
miles — 9  miles  farther  than  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  Chicago!" 

Trucks  have  been  removed  from  the  streets, 
and  the  ash-barrel  nuisance  has  been  abolished. 
The  tenement- house  districts  have  been  improved 
as  much  as  any  other  parts  of  the  city.  The 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  street- cleaners  has  been  made 
a  vital  force. 

THE    HEALTH    DEPARTMENT. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  been  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  new  tenement- house  law. 

*  <  No  tenement  has  been  built  in  New  York  in 
the  past  two  years  that  has  not  had  one -fourth  of 
the  lot  upon  which  it  stands  left  open  to  the  light 
and  air.  The  dark  bedroom  is  gone  for  good. 
Every  room  must  have  a  window  opening  on  the 
outer  air.  Dark  hallways  must  be  lighted.  The 
worst  of  the  old  rookeries  are  gone.  Sixteen 
rear  tenements  of  the  most  vicious  type  were 
seized  and  the  tenants  ordered  out.  Other  build- 
ings were  condemned  in  quick  succession;  the 
death  registry  serving  as  guide  for  the  sanitary 
officials.  The  landlords  resorted  to  the  courts, 
but  were  beaten.  Ninety-four  tenements  have 
been  seized,  of  which  22  have  been  destroyed, 
10  have  been  remodeled  under  the  direction  of 
the  department,  and  the  rest  stand  vacant." 

DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC    WORKS. 

Last  year  the  revenue  collected  from  water 
rents  was  enough  to  reimburse  the  city  for  the 
entire  outlay  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
and  the  storage  capacity  of  the  Croton  water- shed 
has  been  increased  from  17,579,000,000  gallons 
in  1894  to  nearly  39,000,000,000  gallons  in 
1897.  More  than  20  miles  of  asphalt  pavement 
was  laid  in  189G. 

The  one  charge  of  failure  that  may  be  plausibly 
pressed  against  Mayor  Strong's  administration, 
says  Mr.  Pavey,  is  increased  expenditures,  but  a 
comparison  of  the  results  achieved  by  these  ex- 
penditures with  those  of  former  years  can  only 
result  favorably. 


THE  FATE  QF  GREECE. 

A  SEVERE  indictment  of  the  Greek  Gc 
ment  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  appears  i 
Contemporary  Review  for  July,  from  whi 
seems  that  the  abuses  in  officialism  so  long 
ated  by  the  people  of  Greece  have  at  last 
legitimate  fruit  in  the  disaster  which  marke 
brief  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  Thess« 

A    PICTURE    OF    MODERN    GREECE. 

The  entire  adult  male  population  of  Gre 
500,000.  In  times  of  peace  they  maintair 
000  soldiers  and  about  9,000  marines.  In 
tion  to  these,  there  are  no  fewer  than  1 
government  officers  in  the  civil  service,  i 
whom  change  office  with  every  change  of  r 
try;  i.e.,  there  are  at  the  very  least  34,000 
soldiers  and  expectant  office  soldiers  whos< 
object  is  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  t 
Their  one  object  when  they  get  office  is  to 
the  most  they  can  before  they  are  turned 
They  do  nothing  unless  they  are  compelled 
whenever  they  get  a  chance  they  use  their  o 
tunity  to  feather  their  nest  at  the  expen 
their  country.  Things  are  pretty  bad  in  Chi 
where  an  alderman  who  has  got  a  politica 
can  practically  set  the  law  at  defiance  and  s 
immunity  for  all  his  friends;  but  they  are  ' 
in  Greece.  Corruption  is  almost  universal 
the  chief  industry  of  the  politician  is  office- 
ing.  Even  if  the  Greeks,  instead  of  being 
imperfect  men  and  women,  had  been  angeli 
rSyi?7ie  which  has  hitherto,  prevailed  woul 
fallibly  transform  them  into  devils,  and 
country  into  a  pandemonium. 

HOW    GREECE    IS    GOVERNED. 

That  is  pretty  strong,  but  Dr.  Dillon '  doe 
mince  his  words.  The  consequence  of  rui 
a  war  upon  the  principles  of  an  office -se 
without  regard  for  truth,  honesty,  justic 
common  sense,  has  had  its  inevitable  result. 
Dillon  says  : 

''In  most  other  countries  inborn  talenti 
knowledge  that  comes  of  experience,  a  chai 
which  inspires  universal  confidence,  and  a 
that  can  surmount  obstacl(?s  are  considered  r 
sary  to  the  formation  of  a  statesman. 
Greeks  have  made  several  determined  att< 
practically  to  prove  that  these  qualities  ar 
indispensable,  and  the  results  are  writ  lar] 
the  ruin  alike  of  the  governing  and  the 
erned." 

Intelligent  men  who  have  lived  long  in  G 
give  this  description  of  its  government: 

'  *  The  government  of  Greece  may  be  desc 
as  regal  power  without  legal  control ;  joumi 
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license  without  moderating  criticism  ;  electoral 
corniption  without  redeeming  national  aims ; 
ministerial  omnipotence  purchased  by  sacrifices  to 
Jupiter  and  sops  to  Cerberus ;  rewards  and 
honors  unrelated  to  merits  and  talents  ;  expendi- 
ture disproportionate  to  income ;  practical  law 
conflicting  with  abstract  justice  ;  constitutional 
theories  divorced  from  political  practices  and 
power  everywhere  deprived  of  the  ballast  of  re- 
sponsibihty." 

WHY    GREECE    WENT    TO    WAR. 

Dr.  Dillon's  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Greeks  recklessly  Dlunged  into  national  suicide  is 
very  edifying  reading.  Nobody  knew  better,  he 
says,  than  M.  Delyannis  that  the  Greeks  were 
aWlutely  unable  to  go  to  war  with  Turkey 
single-handed.  Why  then  did  they  do  it?  The 
story  goes,  as  Dr.  Dillon  repeats,  without  vouch- 
ing for  its  accuracy,  that  Greece  was  secretly  en- 
couraged to  go  ahead.  Letters  from  sympathetic 
crowned  heads  were  freely  spoken  of,  and  at  last 
King  George  precipitated  matters  by  threatening 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  300,000 
men.  They  were  encouraged  in  their  delusion 
by  the  plaudits  foolishly  lavished  upon  them  by 
their  sympathizers  in  London  and  Paris,  and  the 
marines  of  the  British  and  Italian  ironclads  lying 
at  the  Piraeus  cheered  Colonel  Vassos  and  his 
troops  when  they  started  for  Crete,  whereas  they 
ought  to  have  been  employed  in  threatening  to 
bombard  Athens  rather  than  allow  Greece  to  cut 
her  own  throat  in  this  fatuous  fashion ;  but  the 
whole  nation  went  mad. 

MOONSTRUCK    MADNESS. 

After  having  made  the  original  mistake  of  im- 
agining that  their  enterprise  would  be  supported 
abroad,  they  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  in- 
iquity by  committing  almost  every  conceivable 
blunder,  both  as  to  time,  season,  and  the  method 
of  operation.  By  declaring  their  determination 
to  take  possession  of  Crete,  they  insured  failure  in 
advance,  and  guaranteed  their  humiliation  which 
was  sure  to  follow.  But  the  Greek  people,  says 
Dr.  Dillon,  drink  in  words  as  wine,  and  tempo- 
rarily lose  their  reason  in  consequence.  When 
the  powers  commanded  the  evacuation  of  Crete, 
the  Greeks  could  have  secured  a  splendid  diplo- 
niatic  victory  by  first  demanding  under  protest 
that  the  retirement  of  the  Greek  troops  should  be 
simultaneous  with  the  evacuation  of  Greece  by 
the  Turkish  garrison.  When  they  were  confronted 
^th  the  consequence  of  their  own  acts,  they  hesi- 
tated, discussed,  and  finally  let  things  drift,  hug- 
ging the  delusion  that  all  would  end  in  some 
strange  way  right  at  last. 


HOW    THEY    MADE    WAR. 

Without  a  friend  in  Europe,  with  empty  arse- 
nals and  an  undrilled  rabble  of  half -armed  men, 
the  Greek  Government,  at  the  head  of  a  popula- 
tion which  all  told  is  only  2,500,000,  or  only  half 
the  population  of  London,  drifted  into  war  with 
the  Ottoman  empire.  They  had  not  80,000  men 
to  put  into  the  field  against  450,000  Turks.  If 
these  80,000  men  had  been  everything  which 
they  might  and  should  be,  war  would  still  have 
been  national  suicide,  permitted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  moon-struck  madness;  but  the  army 
was  anything  but  what  it'  ought  to  be.  It  was 
utterly  untrained  for  active  service.  Its  salient 
characteristic  was  an  utter  lack  of  discipline, 
and  the  chief  command  was  held  by  people  who 
were  appointed  solely  because  they  had  a  *'  pull" 
either  with  politicians  or  at  court.  When  war 
began  the  government  admitted  that  they  were 
in  want  of  at  least  100,000  rifles,  which  were 
hurriedly  ordered,  and  arrived  after  the  war 
was  over.  When  the  war  began  there  was  no 
plan  of  campaign,  nor  was  any  concerted  plan  of 
operations  agreed  upon  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  ships  at  stake  were  steered  without 
compass  or  pilot,  and  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  half  a  dozen  equally  well-meaning  command- 
ers. The  Greeks  might  have  taken  Jannina,  with 
5,000  Turkish  soldiers,  withou  the  least  diffi- 
culty, but  they  never  made  a  move  while  the 
game  was  in  their .  own  hands,  and  the  moment 
they  were  threatened  they  fled  in  headlong  rout 
from  Epirus.  The  army  in  Thessaly  was  un- 
provided with  a  sufficient  number  of  horses, 
either  for  cavalry  or  artillery.  The  best-horsed 
batteries  were  100  horses  below  their  proper 
strength.  Worse  still,  the  only  cartridges  with 
which  the  troops  were  supplied  were  so  defective 
that  at  even  less  than  four  hundred  yards'  range 
the  bullets  failed  to  pierce  the  bodies  of  the 
Turks.  In  all  Thessaly  not  one  real  battle  was 
fought.  There  were  several  chance  batches  of 
armed  men  and  a  goodly  number  of  hasty  re- 
treats, but  not  a  single  battle.  As  for  the  navy, 
the  story  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  handled  is 
opera  houffe  of  the  first  quality.  The  fleet  had  no 
instructions,  and  at  the  height  of  the  war  the 
Ministry  of  Marine  was  casually  informed  that 
the  warships  had  exhausted  their  supplies  of  coal, 
and  had  no  stores  whatever  to  fall  back  upon. 
They  got  the  coal  with  great  efforts,  but  it  was 
not  delivered  until  after  the  war  was  over. 

WILL    GREECE    SURVIVE  ? 

Uunder  those  circumstances  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  Greece  was  defeated,  nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Dr.  Dillon  takes  the  gloomiest  view 
of  the  future: 
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**  Greece,  the  <  land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike 
men, '  having  outlived  a  world's  decay,  died  and 
risen  Lazarus -like  from  her  tomb,  buoyant  with 
life  and  hope,  has  managed,  within  a  single  gen- 
eration, to  belie  the  prophecies  of  poets,  to  olast 
the  hopes  of  politicians,  and  to  drift  within  meas- 
urable distance  of  national  NirvAna,  to  which  she 
may  yet  be  duly  consigned." 

He  has  great  faith  in  M.  Ralli,  the  present 
prime  minister;  but  if  Dr.  Dillon  has  not  exag- 
gerated, the  present  condition  of  Greece  will  re- 
quire more  than  one  hundred  M.  Rallis  to  pull 
things  straight. 

Another  View. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Bennet  Burleigh, 
writing  upon  "The  Greek  War  as  I  Saw  It," 
gives  an  account  of  the  campaign,  which  is  not 
by  any  means  so  gloomy  as  Dr.  Dillon  describes. 
Mr.  Burleigh  says: 

'  <  There  are  four  things  that  stand  out  beyond 
all  else  in  connection  with  the  Greek  war: 

''1.  That  the  king  made  the  war  and  was  not 
forced  into  it  for  dynastic  reasons. 

''2.  That  the  Greeks  could  have  won  and 
taken  Macedonia  and  Epirus  had  things  been  bet- 
ter managed. 

*  *  3.  That  the  Turk,  nizam  or  irregular,  is  but 
an  indifferently  good  soldier  at  any  rate  in  attack. 

*<  4.  That  Greece,  under  a  proper  financial  ad- 
ministration, could  pay  her  debts  and  a  reason- 
able war  indemnity  besides,  without  the  addition 
of  a  penny  to  the  existing  taxes." 

The  Greeks,  he  says,  might  have  had  five  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  excellent  foreign  officers  for 
the  asking,  but  that  and  much  more  they  neg- 
lected to  do.  If  they  had  the  war  would  have 
gone  differently. 

A   PLEA    FOR    FOREIGN    FINANCIAL    CONTROL. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  Greece  is  pros 
trated,  the  one  thing  to  be  done,   according  to 
Mr.  Burieigh,  is  to  put  the  country  under  for- 
eign financial  control.     He  says: 

' '  The  revenue,  they  say,  would  be  instantly 
doubled  if  it  were  properly  and  faithfully  taken 
up  and  paid  in.  These  are  not  the  views  of  men 
in  the  street,  but  of  prominent  fellow-country- 
men, many  of  whom  have  large  interests  in 
Greece  and  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  it.  To  a 
man  they  advocate  that  the  only  cure  is  foreign 
financial  control.  Distinguished  and  patriotic 
Greeks  privately  say  the  same.  Foreign  finan- 
cial control,  they  declare,  though  it  would  not  be 
openly  acceptable,  would  save  the  country  and 
help  to  recast  the  temper  and  habits  of  the  people, 
to  the  advantage  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks.  Eng- 
land, which  has  only  the  welfare  of  Greece  to 
consider,  might  do  worse  than  fall  in  with  that 


view.  The  great  powers  could  sequre  the 
lishment  of  a  tutelary  financial  control  i 
wished.  In  their  present  frame  of  mil 
Greeks  would  yield  to  such  a  demand  fro 
powers  if  it  were  for  a  defined  period  o 
twenty  years.  An  honest  administration  f< 
length  of  time  would  set  Greece  in  a  sound 
cial  position,  and  do  much  to  mend  the  ha 
the  people  in  their  monetary  transactions." 


RUSSIA,  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  TURK. 

CAPTAIN  GAMBIER,  in  the  Fortnight 
view  for  July,  publishes  an  extraorc 
story  concerning  proposals  said  to  have 
made  by  Russia  to  England  at  the  beginni 
the  Graeco- Turkish  war,  of  which  we  no'w 
for  the  first  time.  Here  is  the  story  as  C 
Gambier  tells  it : 

' '  Before  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostiliti 
tween  Turkey  and  Greece,  overtures  were 
to  Lord  Salisbury,  semi -officially,  by  B 
which  by  the  light  of  accomplished  facts 
clear  would  have  not  only  averted  the  wj 
tween  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  but  would 
practically  solved  the  Cretan  question. 

Russia's  proposal. 

'  *  The  plan  proposed  was  very  simple  ;  na 
that  England  and  Russia,  the  two  powers  a 
enforce  their  iviU,  were  to  notify  Turkey 
Greece  that  they  would  not  be  permitted 
clare  war  or  begin  hostilities.  To  enforc 
the  British  fleet  was  to  go  to  Salonica ;  a  R 
and  British  fleet  were  to  threaten  the  Pirsei 
Patras  with  an  effective  blockade  ;  a  strict  1 
ade  as  regards  troops  and  material  of  war  i 
be  enforced  on  Crete  until  Greece  had  settl 
terms  of  purchase  of  the  island  from  Tur 
which  has  all  along  been  one  of  the  most  ol 
solutions.  The  details  of  this  scheme  com* 
an  international  guarantee  for  the  loan  to  G 
of  this  sum  (which  was  at  one  time  plac 
low  as  ^WQ  hundred  thousand  pounds  stei 
and  the  revenues  of  C'rete  were  to  be  adi 
tered  by  a  mixed  commission. 

lord  Salisbury's  hesitation. 

' '  Putting  aside  the  natural  timidity  of  his 
acter,  what  made  Lord  Salisbury  hesitate 
was  the  old  inherited  curse  of  our  policy — i 
Russian  aggression  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

' '  At  Yildiz  Kiosk  when  this  scheme  b 
known  the  sultan  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
bordering  on  insanity. 

'  •  Then  came  Lord  Salisbury's  hurried  vi 
France — those  mysterious  interviews  wit 
Hanotaux,  who,   it  is  believed,   was  willi 
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drop  into  the  arrangement,  especially  as  it  check- 
mated the  German  policy. 

"But  unfortunately  the  great  courtier's  jour- 
ney extended  to  Nice,  and  there  the  paralyzing 
influence  of  the  German  dynasty  made  itself  felt. 
For  her  majesty  (as  is  only  reasonable  at  her  ad- 
vanced age)  dreaded  the  risk  of  a  great  war.  She 
no  longer  had  Beaconsfield's  character  to  trust  to 
as  when  her  fleet  had  sailed  up  the  Dardanelles 
in  1878,  facing  a  tenfold  greater  danger.  Fur- 
ther, she  made  her  firm  determination  known  to 
hold  no  jubilee  commemoration  if  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  seriously  broken.  So  his  lordship 
returned  to  England,  and  from  that  moment  it  is 
beyond  historic  contradiction  his  country  ceased 
to  be  the  paramount  power  in  the  crisis,  while 
one  after  the  other — first  for  an  effective  block- 
ade; then  for  a  conference  in  Paris;  then  for  a 
prince  of  Battenberg  to  be  governor  of  Crete — 
all  his  proposals  were  set  aside,  even  if  they  were 
discussed. 

''Then  German  influence  became  dominant, 
with  the  only  natural  result  that  blood  has  flowed 
like  water  and  thousands  of  poor  wretches  are 
houseless  and  ruined  who  had  no  concern  in  the 
matter. 

"Now,  why  should  these  things  be?  It  is 
because  Lord  Salisbury  is  the  exponent  of  the  old 
pohcy,  and  a  more  feeble  but  autocratic  influence 
has  never  been  exerted  over  the  Foreign  Office." 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  FOREIGNERS  IN  TURKEY. 

SINCE  the  Armenian  massacres  there  has  been 
much  discussion  regarding  the  treaty  rights 
of  the  American  missionaries  in  Turkey.  All 
douht  on  this  matter  should  be  dissipated  by  the 
very  clear  and  well-considered  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject presented  by  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  in  the 
July  Forum. 

Professor  Hamlin  gives  the  following  abstract 
of  the  several  privileges  and  immunities  con- 
ferred by  the  ''  capitulations  "  on  citizens  of  all 
the  treaty  powers,  including  the  United  States: 

"1.  Permission  to  enter  Turkish  territory,  to 
navigate  Turkish  waters,  and  to  travel,  alike 
for  trade  and  for  pilgrimage,  to  holy  places. 

"2.  Freedom  to  follow  the  customs  of  one's 
own  country  and  to  perform  the  rites  and  fulfill 
the  duties  of  one's  own  religion. 

*'  3.  Exemption  from  all  taxes  or  tribute  ex- 
cept customs  duties. 

**4.  Judgment  by  one's  own  ambassador  or 
consul  in  civil  or  criminal  suits  with  a  fellow- 
countryman,  and  enforcement  of  the  decision  by 
the  help  of  the  local  authorities. 

**  6.  Civil  causes  between  natives  and  foreign- 


ers tried  in  the  local  courts  must  be  heard  in  the 
presence  of  the  consul  or  his  dragoman. 

*  *  6.  So  also  in  case  of  crimes  of  foreigners 
against  natives,  the  censul  oy  his  dragoman  must 
be  present  at  the  trial. 

<'(In  the  more  recent  treaties,  however,  the 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases  is  with  the  consul,  not 
with  the  local  courts;  and  under  '  most  favored 
nation '  clauses  this  provision  is  insisted  upon  by 
all  the  powers,  our  own  included.  It  is  also 
specified  that  any  foreigner  arrested  by  the  local 
authorities  shall  be  taken  to  the  nearest  consul  of 
his  nation,  if  not  more  than  nine  hours  distant 
(about  twenty-seven  miles);  if  there  be  none 
within  that  distance,  he  may  be  put  in  the  local 
prison  and  the  legation  or  nearest  consul  noti- 
fied.) 

'*  7.  Inviolability  of  the  foreigner's  domicile 
by  Ottoman  officers,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
deputy  of  the  ambassador  or  consul,  and  then 
only  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity. 

*'  8.  The  right  of  bequest  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration by  the  consul  of  the  estates  of  intestate 
foreigners  of  his  nation. 

**  9.  Prohibition  of  the  extension  to  Ottomans 
or  Ray  as  of  protection  and  asylum  by  foreign 
ambassadors  and  consuls. 

*  *  All  these  privileges  belong  of  right  to  Amer- 
icans in  Turkey;  and  nearly  every  one  of  them, 
at  one  time  or  another,  has  had  to  be  invoked  in 
their  behalf . " 


THE  CYCLIST  AS  WAR  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  Ludgate  for  July,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Pollock,  who 
has  been  sailor  in  the  West  Indies  and  assist- 
ant editor  in  East  India,  and  latest  of  all,  war  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Morning  Post  in  the 
Grgeco- Turkish  war,  tells  the  story  of  his  adven- 
tures on  the  wheel.  The  longest  ride  he  took 
during  the  campaign  was  from  Chalcis  to  Athens: 
'  <  The  decisive  battle  of  Domoko  had  just  been 
won  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Greeks  were  not  even 
attempting  to  hold  their  immensely  strong  position 
at  the  Ghourka  Pass.  All  the  English  war  cor- 
respondents were  racing  to  Athens.  With  the 
exception  of  the  representative  of  the  Daily 
Graphic,  a  Greek  steamer  took  us  all  as  far  as 
Chalcis,  where  we  arrived  precisely  at  midnight. 
It  was  a  bright  night  with  an  excellent  moon. 
The  Standard  man  also  had  a  bicycle  with  him 
on  board  the  steamer,  but  he  elected  to  '  stop  a 
bit  and  see  how  things  might  shape. '  My  machine 
and  myself  went  ashore  in  the  first  boat  that  came 
alongside,  and  ten  minutes  later  I  had  crossed 
the  bridge  that  joins  the  town  of  Chalcis,  which 
is  on  the  Island  of  Euboea,  to  the  mainland. 
Of  course  I  had  carefully  read  up  the  routes  to 
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Athens  in  Baedeker,  I  reached  Thebes,  which 
Baedeker  gives  as  six  and  a  quarter  hours  distant, 
at  4  A.M.,  or  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
fore daybreak.  • 

''It  was  decidely  lonely,  and  the  few  men 
that  I  did  encounter  were  not  of  a  kind  to  inspire 
confidence.  But  the  feeling  of  loneliness  was 
relieved  by  the  thought  that  at  an  ever- increasing 
distance  behind  me  the  other  correspondents  were 
plugging  along  in  carriages  toward  the  same 
goal.  1  don't  remember  much  about  Thebes, 
save  that  the  road  through  the  town  was  up-hill 
and  not  very  easy  to  find.  I  had  to  get  off  in 
the  market-place  and  light  a  candle  by  which  to 
study  the  guide-book  afresh.  There  was  not  a 
soul  about  of  whom  to  ask  the  way.  However, 
it  proved  an  easy  matter,  as  Baedeker  gives  Thebes 
a  map  all  to  itself.  I  breakfasted  at  a  village 
called  Kriekouki,  which  is  not  far  from  Platasa. 
In  the  end,  after  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  ride 
through  most  beautiful  scenery,  I  reached  my 
hotel  in  Athens  at  9:30  a.m.,  having  thus  escaped 
the  full  strength  of  the  Greek  sun.  Next  to 
arrive  were  the  representatives  of  Renter,  the 
Times y  and  the  Manchester  Guardian^  who  had 
driven  with  a  fresh  four  horses  from  Thebes, 
where  they  had  breakfasted.  They  claim  to  have 
sent  in  their  telegrams  by  4  p.  m.  ;  but  apparently 
this  was  not  in  time  for  publication  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  so  I  obtained  a  whole  day's 
start  of  them." 

Again,  after  the  panic  flight  of  the  Greeks 
from  Tumavos,  he  had  a  heavy  and  exciting  race 
among  the  fugitives,  but,  * '  thanks  to  my  bicycle, 
my  stuff  was  duly  printed  in  the  Morning  Post  of 
Monday,  while  the  long  account  sent  by  Renter's 
representative,  who  was  the  next  English  jour- 
nalist to  reach  Athens,  did  not  appear  until  the 
following  Thursday." 

This  ride  awheel  recalls,  by  contrast,  Archibald 
Forbes'  famous  South  African  ride  on  horseback. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  OUR  CIVIL  WAR. 

THE  last  installment  of  Justin  McCarthy's 
"Story  of  Gladstone's  Life,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Outlook  for  July  3,  deals  with  our 
civil  war.  The  biographer  makes  it  evident  that 
he  considers  his  hero's  course  at  that  juncture  as 
erratic  and  mistaken.  He  offers  no  defense  of 
it,  but  shows  that  Gladstone  himself,  in  after- 
years,  fully  atoned  for  whatever  injustice  he  may 
have  done  to  any  portion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  McCarthy  says  that  the  war  created  a  curi- 
ous difference  of  opinion  in  Great  Britain. 
What  is  commonly  called  **  society"  was  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  the  South,  while  the  English 


democracy  and  working  classes  sympathiz 
the  North. 

<  *  Some  of  our  educated  men  were  div 
opinion.  Carlyle,  who  perhaps  could  ha 
called  on  that  question  an  educated  mt 
rabidly  in  favor  of  the  South,  or  rath 
rabidly  opposed  to  the  North.  He  kne\ 
ing  whatever  about  the  matter,  and  used  t 
that  he  never  read  American  newspaper 
the  other  hand,  John  Stuart  Mill,  probal 
most  purely  intellectual  Englishman  of  hn 
was  heart  and  soul  with  the  cause  of  the 
Cobden  and  Bright  were,  of  course,  lea< 
public  opinion  on  the  side  of  the  North, 
riet  Martineau,  probably  the  cleverest  worn, 
ever  wrote  for  an  English  newspaper,  ad> 
the  cause  of  the  North  day  after  day.  Lo 
merston,  in  his  heedless,  unthinking  wa 
talked  some  jocularities  after  the  battle  < 
Run  which  were  offensive  to  the  mil 
all  Americans  who  supported  the  cause 
North.  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  al 
prime  minister,  was  always  regarded  as  « 
sponsible  sort  of  person,  who  could  not 
pected  to  refrain  from  his  joke,  no  matter 
the  joke  might  offend.  But  a  profound 
tion  was  created  in  the  Northern  States 
Mr.  Gladstone  unluckily  committed  himse 
sort  of  declaration  in  favor  of  the  South, 
ing  at  a  public  meeting  at  Newcastle-on-T 
October  7,  1862,  he  gave  it  as  his  convicti 
Jefferson  Davis  *■  had  made  an  army,  had 
navy,  and,  more  than  that,  had  made  a  r 
This  declaration  was  received  in  Americ 
feelings  of  the  most  profound  disappointmc 
produced  something  like  consternation  am< 
English  Radicals  who  were  proud  to  folic 
Gladstone.  The  pity  of  it  was  that  he 
have  spoken  on  the  subject  at  all  before  ] 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  i 
pity  of  it  was  that  he  should  have  taken 
count  of  the  opinions  of  men  like  Cobde 
knew  the  American  States  well,  like  Brigl 
like  Stuart  Mill.  However,  we  must  tal 
Gladstone  as  nature  made  him,  impetuoi" 
nest,  full  of  emotion,  and  quick  of  speech, 
were  always  cool  in  council, '  says  Schiller' 
'  1  should  not  be  William  Tell.'  If  Glc 
were  always  cool  in  council  he  would  not 
great  orator,  philanthropist,  and  reform< 
we  know  him  to  be.  Five  years  later  ( 
Gladstone  made  a  frank  and  ample  admiss 
his  mistake.  '  I  must  confess, '  he  said,  * 
was  wrong;  that  I  took  too  much  upon  mj 
expressing  such  an  opinion.  Yet  the  mot] 
not  bad.  My  sympathies  were  then — whe: 
had  long  before  been,  where  they  are  now- 
the  whole  American  people.     I,  probabl; 
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y  Europeans,  did  not  understand  the  nature 
working  of  the  American  Union.  I  had  im- 
d  conscientiously,  if  erroneously,  an  opinion 

twenty  or  twenty -four  millions  of  the  North 
Id  be  happier  and  would  be  stronger — of 
se  assuming  that  they  would  hold  together — 
out  the  South  than  with  it,  and  also  that  the 
oes  would  be  much  nearer  to  emancipation 
»r  a  Southern  Government  than  under  the  old 
im  of  the  Union,  which  had  not  at  that  date 

abandoned,  and  which  always  appeared  to 
0  place  the  whole  power  of  the  North  at  the 
nand  of  the  slave-holding  interests  of  the 
h.  As  far  as  regards  the  special  or  separate 
est  of  England  in  the  matter,   I,  differing 

many  others,  had  always  contended  that  it 
best  for  our  interest  that  the  Union  should 
ept  entire. 


J  n 


THE  MAKING  OF  DYNAMITE. 

EE  great  dynamite  factory  at  Ardeer,  Scot- 
land, better  known  as  the  Nobel  Nitro- 
?rin  Works,  is  described  in  Mc  Clare's  for 
ust  by  Mr.  H.  J.  W.  Dam,  one  of  the  few 
^iduals  from  the  outer  world  who  have  been 
litted  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  this 
ierful  place. 

16  general  aspect  of  the  plant  is  outlined  by 
Dam  in  the  following  paragraph: 
From  the  top  of  one  of  the  nitroglycerin 
8 '  the  factory  looks  like  an  enormous  and 
itric  landscape  garden.  In  every  direction 
green  embankments,  square,  conical,  or 
end- shaped,  from  fourteen  to  seventy  feet 
eight,  and  covered  with  long  rank  grass. 
J  of  them  are  faced  with  corrugated  iron 
look  like  high  fences.  From  the  top  of 
mound  peeps  the  red  canvas  roof  of  a 
e  wooden  house — a  house  within  a  hill — 
;h  is  from  one  to  four  stories  in  height. 
ry  explosive  structure  is  surrounded  by  arti- 
l  banks,  so  that  in  the  event  of  an  accident 
he  others  will  be  protected  from  concussion 
lying  fragments.  There  are  three  nitro- 
erin  'hills;'  and  on  the  one  before  you  the 
iting-houses,  two  in  number,  in  which  the 
)glycerin  h  made,  stand  out  in  clear  relief  at 
top.  They  are  frail  wooden  cabins,  which 
? expected  by  Mr.  Nobel  when  he  built  them 
istsix  months,  but  which  have  not  vet  been 
fn  to  pieces  after  twenty- five  years  of  constant 
Tunnels  through  the  banks  open  every - 
Te.  Tramways  and  lines  of  pipes  on  trestles 
8  each  other  diversely.  This  is  the  '  Danger 
»,'  the  wide  expanse  in  which  the  explosives 
mide  and  moved  about.  It  is  surrounded  in 
Regular  semicircle  by  fourteen  large  groups 


of  structures,  from  which  rise  fourteen  high  chim- 
ney-stacks. These  include  the  nitric -acid  works, 
acid  recovery,  ammonia  mill,  potash  mill,  *  guhr  '- 
mill,  steam  and  power  houses,  box  factories, 
washing,  carding,  and  bleaching  departments 
for  the  cotton,  pulping  mills,  and  other  con- 
tributing industries,  connected  by  steam  railroad 
tracks  which  join  the  Glasgow  line.  There  are 
450  separate  structures,  now  occupying  400 
acres  out  of  the  600  owned  by  the  company, 
which  were,  when  the  site  was  chosen  by  Mr. 
Nobel  in  1871,  a  barren  waste  of  sand  dunes, 
stretching  for  a  mile  and  three-quarters  along 
the  sea." 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  space  at  our 
command,  to  reproduce  Mr.  Dam's  admirable 
account  of  the  different  stages  in  the  process  of 
dynamite  manufacture.  It  will  doubtless  sur- 
prise many  readers  to  be  told  that  girls  are  em- 
ployed in  various  parts  of  the  process — 200 
of  them  at  Ardeer.  It  will  also  be  news  to 
most  people  that  this  is  a  comparatively  safe  in- 
dustry. In  fact,  Ardeer  is  declared  to  be  one  of 
the  safest  of  factories. 

It  is  true  that  on  February  24  last  a  disastrous 
explosion  occurred  there,  but  it  is  something 
in  favor  of  the  system  employed  in  the  factory 
that  a  ton  of  nitroglycerin  could  explode  while 
1,300  people  were  at  work: right  about  it,  and  only 
6  men,  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  lose  their  lives, 
as  Mr.  Dam  shows. 

*  *  In  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  about 
twenty-five  years,  the  entire  loss  of  life  by  acci- 
dents, including  the  sad  occurrence  of  February 
24,  has  been  only  21.  This,  compared  with 
the  number  of  people  employed,  is  lower  than 
the  death-rate  in  any  cotton  mill,  woolen  mill, 
foundry,  boiler  shop,  ship  yard,  or  other  large 
manufactory.  The  main  cause  of  this  excel- 
lent showing  is  the  admirable  character  of  the 
discipline  imposed  and  the  firm  and  careful  sys- 
tem of  management.  But  the  rigid,  intelligent, 
and  systematic  way  in  which  explosive  factories 
are  guarded  by  government  regulations  and  gov- 
ernment inspectors  undoubtedly  also  plays  a  large 
part  in  this  result." 

Every  person  entering  the  grounds  at  Ardeer 
is  searched. 

"The  girls,  two  hundred  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed, are  not  permitted  to  wear  pins,  hair-pins, 
shoe -buttons,  or  metal  pegs  in  their  shoes,  or 
carry  knitting,  crochet,  or  other  needles.  These 
regulations  are  the  outgrowth  of  experience  and 
the  long-ago  discovery  in  dynamite  cartridges  of 
buttons  and  other  foreign  substances  calculated 
to  make  trouble  at  unexpected  moments.  The 
girls  are  searched  thrice  a  day  by  the  three  ma- 
trons who  have  them  in  charge." 
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LABOR-SAVING  MACHINERY. 

**  T^O  Labor- Saving  Machines  Deprive  Men 
JL'  of  Labor  ?  "  is  the  question  that  Com- 
missioner Carroll  D.  Wright  undertakes  to  an- 
sw(;r  in  tlie  Chautauquan  for  August.  Attention 
has  been  specially  directed  to  this  subject  of  late 
by  the  utterances  of  Bishop  Potter,  of  New- 
York,  who  takes  an  extremely  pessimistic  view 
of  the  present  industrial  situation.  Colonel 
Wright  is  more  hopeful;  while  he  admits  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  temporarily 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  adoption  of  a 
new  invention  the  question  must  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  is  just  as  positive  that  to  men 
collectively  the  answer  must  be  emphatically 
*'No." 

'  <  One  of  the  most  valuable  uses  of  statistics 
is  in  correcting  popular  and  fallacious  impres- 
sions, and  in  discussing  this  particular  question 
they  are  thoroughly  conclusive.  They  show  that 
in  all  countries  where  manufacturing  industries 
have  been  planted  to  the  greatest  extent  the  peo- 
ple are  more  largely  employed  as  to  numbers, 
proportionately  to  the  whole  number  of  popula- 
tion, than  in  countries  where  mechanical  indus- 
tries do  not  prevail.  This  statement  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  answer  society  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  has  not  deprived  men  of  labor." 

In  the  United  States,  from  1860  to  1890,  the 
most  prolific  period  of  inventions,  the  population 
increased  a  little  over  99  per  cent.,  while  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  all  gainful  occu- 
pations  increased  over  176  per  cent. 

'  *  But  making  a  finer  analysis  of  the  statements 
from  which  the  foregoing  are  drawn,  it  is  found 
that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  those  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining  indus- 
tries— those  which  must  have  felt  the  influence  of 
inventions  more  than  other  lines  of  industry — 
was,  for  the  period  from  1860  to  1890,  17*2.27 
per  cent. ,  while  the  total  population  increased  but 
99.16  per  cent.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  people  employed  now  than  for. 
merly,  the  results  of  the  application  of  machinery 
must  have  been  beneficial  in  the  aggregate  in. 
stead  of  detrimental — more  men  must  have  been 
called  into  active  employment  as  machines  were 
more  generally  applied." 

MORE  MACHINES  MEANS  MORE  EMPLOYMENT. 

*  <  The  great  increase  m  the  employment  of 
people  at  advanced  wages  is  to  be  found  in  those 
industries  where  the  highest  grades  of  machines 
have  been  introduced,  and  the  fact  that  such  in- 
troduction has  created  occupations  that  never  ex- 
isted prior  to  their  introduction  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion stated.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  employed  in  telegraphy,  where  not  a  single 


individual  has  been  displaced.     These  t 
find  remunerative  employment  in  the 
tion  of  telegraph  lines,  the  manufactui 
struments,  and  the  operation  of  lines.     ' 
phone  has  added  to  this  accumulation,  \ 
whole  field  of  electrical  appliances  "has 
for  the  employment  of  armies  of  skilled 
and  the  employments  known  in  the  past 
been   trenched    upon   in   any   degree. 
plating,  as  a  subdivision  of   the   appli< 
electricity,   has  brought  remunerative  j 
genial  employment  to  many  thousands 
pie." 

Colonel  Wright  draws  like  conclu8i( 
facts  which  he  has  observed  in  the  dev< 
of  rapid  transit  and  in  type-setting  and 
press  improvements.  He  insists  that  ii 
there  has  been  no  debasement  of  hun: 
the  substitution  of  machinery  for  huma 
and  that  there  is  no  danger  in  such 
tion. 

*■  ^  I  must  insist  that  it  has  not  helped  1 
new  and  tremendous  inequalities  of  so 
turned  thousands  into  tramps  and  vagal: 
hardened  the  natural  selfishness  of  mer 
way.  It  has  at  times  been  a  hardship,  1 
created  new  relationships  in  life.  It  has 
the  old  individual  relations  of  the  empL 
the  employee  to  the  corporate  relation; 
now  forcing  men  to  the  conclusion  thj 
attributes  are  just  as  powerful  and  the  ap 
of  moral  principles  just  as  feasible  under 
corporate  as  under  the  old  individual  r 
It  has  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  \i 
from  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  to  nine 
hours,  and  the  inevitable  result  will  be  e 
ther  reduction  in  the  time  necessary  for  1 
ing  of  a  living.  It  has  not  only  shortc 
work -day,  but  it  has  increased  the  remu 
per  hour." 

The  detrimental  effects,  if  any,  of  th 
duction  of  machinery  have  been  felt,  a< 
to  Colonel  Wright,  by  the  employer,  rat 
by  the  employee,  for  there  has  been  estal 
new  law  of  production,  '*  that  the  emplo} 
machinery  necessitates  a  larger  outlay  o: 
for  the  production  of  a  given  unit;  that  t 
to  capital  on  this  unit  is  decreasing;  that 
ward  to  labor  for  the  same  unit  has  in 
and  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  has  dec 

Factories    are    often    compelled    to 
machinery  for  old  iron. 

'  *  Labor  must  then  replace  it  all,  and 
evolution  of  inventions  goes  on,  ever  \< 
the  opportunities  for  employment,  ever . 
ing  the  work- day,  ever  increasing  the  re 
labor,  and  ever  bringing  a  larger  propc 
the  whole  population  into  employment." 
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THE  UNION  LABEL. 

i  history  and  functions  of  what  is  known 
IS  the  union  label,  used  on  manufactured 
ts,  are  outlined  by  Miss  M.  E.  J.  Kelley 
North  American  Revieio  for  July, 
institution  has  only  recently  begun  to  re- 
nuch  attention  outside  the  trade  unions, 
f  the  strongest  of  which  have  owed  much 
nfluence  as  a  unifying  agency.  It  is  a 
ively  American  product,  Miss  Kelley  says, 
til  its  advantages  were  presented  by  dele- 
•om  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at 
vention  of  British  and  Irish  trade  unions 
ars  ago,  it  had  never  been  heard  of  in 
d.  It  originated  on  the  Pacific  coast  in 
3r  seventies,  where  it  was  used  by  the 
ikers  as  a  means  of  protection  against 
)  labor,  which  at  that  time  threatened  to 
le  wages  of  white  cigarmakers  down  to  a 
on  level.  The  device  of  the  blue  label 
on  all  boxes  of  cigars  made  by  white 
3n  in  California  was  so  successful  that  it 
opted  by  the  International  Cigarmakers' 
and  has  since  been  gradually  brought  into 
3Ughout  the  country.  About  twenty  mil- 
le  labels  are  now  issued  annually,  and  are 
n  demand  to  such  manufacturers  as  com- 
\i  the  rules  of  the  union  regarding  wages 
urs  of  labor.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
lat  the  label  is  always  a  full  guarantee  that 
cle  on  which  it  appears  was  made  in  a  fac- 
uplying  with  the  factory  laws,  and  not  in 
tshop  or  tenement,  although  it  is  highly 
ie  that  such  a  guarantee  should  be  fur- 

THE    TRADES    THAT    USE    IT. 

Is  have  been  adopted  by  more  than  twenty 
I  trade  unions,  and  in  each  case  the  adop- 
the  label  indicates  a  struggle  for  im- 
conditions.  In  most  instances  particular 
iiave  called  the  label  into  being,  and  it  is 
3  as  showing  that  certain  evils  have  been 
;d  where  it  is  in  use. 

e  hatters  were  the  first  to  follow  the  ex- 
i  the  cigarmakers  by  the  adoption  of  a 

distinguish  the  hats  made  in  '  fair '  shops 
hose    made    in    <  unfair '  establishments. 

years  ago,  at  a  national  convention,  an 
lare  of  buff  paper,  perforated  around  the 
ke  a  postage  stamp,  was  adopted  as  the 

union  label.  It  is  sewed  under  the 
,nd  of  the  hat.  A  majority  of  hat  man- 
ors employ  union  men  and  the  label  is  in 
jrever  there  is  any  demand  for  it.  All 
of  men's  hats  from  the  cheapest  to  the 
cpensive  may  be  had   with  the  label  in 


'  <  The  National  Garment  Workers'  Union  has 
a  cambric  label  an  inch  wide  by  two  inches  long, 
which  is  stitched  into  the  pockets  of  men's  and 
boys'  suits  and  overcoats.  About  five  millions 
of  these  labels  are  used  each  year.  One- fifth  of 
all  the  clothing  made  in  the  United  States  bears 
the  union  label.  The  demand  for  the  label  on 
ready-made  clothing  has  been  worked  up  within 
the  past  three  or  four  years.  The  Garment 
Workers*  Union  was  organized  only  six  years 
ago  with  250  members.  Its  membership  in  18S6 
was  estimated  at  40,000. 

*  *  Within  the  past  five  or  six  years  labels  have 
been  adopted  by  the  bakers,  tack  makers,  iron 
molders,  shoemakers,  coopers,  beer  brewers, 
horseshoe  nail  makers,  wagon  makers,  broom  mak- 
ers, collar  and  cuff  makers,  canners  of  domestic  sar- 
dines, and  a  number  of  other  trades.  If  one 
rides  in  a  carriage  one  may  have  a  union  label  on 
the  horse's  collar,  if  one  insists,  and  on  one's 
coup6  or  brougham.  If  one  is  an  enthusiast  on 
the  subject  it  is  quite  possible  to  help  create  a  de- 
mand for  union  labels  by  refusing  to  wear  shoes, 
hats,  collars,  cuffs  or  coats  or  trousers  which  do 
not  carry  on  them  the  union  workman's  guaran- 
tee of  fair  making.  Custom  tailors  and  custom 
shoemakers  have  union  labels,  as  well  as  those 
who  make  the  ready-made  articles.  Housekeep- 
ers have  it  in  their  power  to  make  or  unmake  the 
bakers,  broom  makers,  and  a  host  of  other  trade 
unions.  They  may  if  they  choose  serve  their 
families  with  union -labeled  bread  and  crackers, 
union -labeled  canned  vegetables  and  fruit.  The 
housewife  may  put  down  her  carpet  with  union - 
labeled  tacks,  sweep  it  with  union -labeled 
brooms,  and  set  a  union-labeled  stove  upon  it. 
If  one  elects  to  do  so  one  may  patronize  union - 
labeled  shops.  The  retail  salesmen  have  a  but- 
ton which  they  wear  indicating  membership  in 
the  Retail  Clerks'  Union.  The  Barbers'  Union 
issues  a  card  to  master  barbers  who  pay  union 
wages  and  keep  union  hours.  The  card  is  hung 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  shop  or  in  the  shop 
window. 

USED    ON    WORKINGMEN's    STAPLES. 

' '  The  union  label  appears  more  frequently  on 
goods  used  by  working  people  than  those  in  de- 
mand  among  the  well-to-do.  The  reason  for 
this  is  simple.  The  demand  for  articles  bearing 
the  union  label  originated  with  members  of 
trade  unions  acting  in  their  capacity  as  con- 
sumers, and  so  far  very  few  outside  the  working 
class  have  taken  any  interest  in  the  union  label. 
In  fact,  until  recently  it  was  practically  unknown 
outside  the  trade  unions.  Overalls  are  the  great 
staple  for  labels  They  come  under  the  head  oi 
ready-made   clothing,   of   course,    and  the  Gar- 
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ment  Workers'  Union  issues  the  label,  but  over- 
all making  is  a  distinct  branch  of  the  business. 
Indeed,  the  ready-made  garment  trade  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  as  an  example  of  the  ex- 
treme to  which  the  subdivision  of  labor  has  been 
carried." 

''  But  to  return  to  overalls,  which,  of  course, 
are  articles  used  exclusively  by  workingmen.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  buy  a  pair  without  the  union 
label.  The  '  scab '  and  the  man  who  considers 
the  union  a  great  engine  of  oppression  and  injus- 
tice are  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  evidence 
of  its  success  every  time  he  puts  his  hand  in  his 
overall  pocket.  The  supply  of  overalls  seems  to 
come  from  half  a  dozen  immense  factories  where 
thousands  of  women  are  employed.  In  this  case 
the  union  label  guarantees  to  the  purchaser  that 
the  garments  were  made  under  conditions  several 
hundred  per  cent,  better  than  those  which  pre- 
vail in  other  branches  of  the  ready -made -gar. 
jnent  trade." 

THE  label's  ethical  value. 

Miss  Kelley  does  not  regard  the  union  label  as 
more  than  a  temporary  device,  but  expects  to  see 
it  bring  an  ethical  element  into  economic  trans- 
actions, and  finds  its  justification  in  the  change 
that  has  come  over  economic  thought  in  the  last 
quarter  century  as  regards  the  relative  impor- 
tance attached  to  consumption. 

''•The  consumer,  it  is  seen,  is  the  real  maker 
of  goods.  Whether  goods  shall  be  made  under 
sweatshop  conditions,  under  conditions  which 
mean  the  brutal ization  of  the  great  mass  of  hu 
manity,  or  under  conditions  which  permit  the  de 
velopment  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  workers,  and 
which  are  the  best  conditions  for  the  interests  of 
society  as  a  whole,  depends  upon  the  consumers 
and  not  upon  the  producers." 


THE  SPHINX  OF  LONDON. 

WRITING  under  this  title  in  the  Leisure  Hoar, 
the  Kev.  F.  W.  Newland  reviews  the  last 
volume  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  great  work.  Two 
impressions  left  on  him  by  the  book  may  be 
quoted: 

"  Very  significant  is  the  marked  hopofuhiess  of 
tone  which  pervades  this  volume:  the  cynical  de- 
spair of  some  writers  and  the  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions of  many  earnest  refornu^rs  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  .  .  .  When  we  have  made 
full  allowance  for  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  indus- 
trial prosperity  on  which  we  are  riding,  it  is  clear 
that  there  are  many  signs  of  a  permanently  quick- 
oned  vital  it  V  in  the  world  of  labor.  Mr.  liooth 
•has  found  a  brightness  and  a  vivacity  in  the  lives 
of  the  ])oor  which  few  who  have  not  lived  among 


them  would  believe  possible;  he  has  come  to 
ognize  .  .  .  that  there  is  a  buoyancy  of  spiirii 
which  is  childlike  in  its  influence  and  leads  to  thi« 
full  enjoyment  of  the  present  without  irksoine 
care  for  the  future." 

As  worry  makes  up  more  than  one-half  the 
misery  of  life,  the  poor  would  seem  to  be  felici- 
tously exempt. 

NO    HEROIC    remedies. 

' '  No  less  conspicuous  is  the  utter  absence  of 
any  heroic  remedies;  there  are  many  signs  that 
the  trend  of  Mr.  Booth's  thoughts  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  individual  reform  and  the  develop 
ment  of  existing  agencies,  rather  than  any  great 
collective  movement  to  reorganize  society.  Fuller 
knowledge  has  increased  caution,  and  the  elabo- 
rate survey  of  the  whole  population  first,  street 
by  street,  and  then  occupation  after  occupation^ 
has  plainly  led  to  a  more  deliberate  suspense  of 
judgment.  The  investigation  is  largely  one  of 
environment,  the  prescription  is  based  very  much 
on  the  regeneration  of  the  individual.  *  The  re- 
form of  the  individual  by  the  individual '  stands 
rightly  in  the  forefront;  immense  stress  is  laid 
upon  fuller  and  wiser  education,  '  the  basis  of  all 
industrial  reform;'  influences  which  enable  a  man 
to  act  more  freely  and  intelligently  himself  are 
more  important  than  those  which  control  him. 
The  writers  of  this  volume  treat  sympathetically 
of  ail  that  can  be  done  by  the  community  for  the 
help  of  its  poorer  members;  but  they  hark  back 
to  the  need  of  k  vital  movement,  which  shall  cre- 
ate a  quiet  determination  on  the  part  of  every  in- 
dividual, rich  or  poor,  to  do  his  share. 

the  fate  of  panaceas. 

' '  East  and  South  London  have  been  as  quag 
mires  swallowing  up  great  schemes,  each  of 
which  was  to  be  a  panacea  for  their  woes;  waves 
of  enthusiasm  have  led  to  stupendous  efforts. 
A  Palace  of  Delight  was  to  bring  sweetness  and 
light  to  desolate  homes;  General  Booth's  elaborate 
*  Darkest  England  '  scheme  was  to  be  so  com- 
plete that  poverty  was  to  be  dealt  with  on  every 
side,  and  the  problem  of  the  houseless  and  work- 
less  vanish;  university  settlements  were  to  show 
the  churches  a  more  excellent  way,  and  to  weld 
together  the  gilded  youth  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge with  the  artisan  and  docker  in  a  league 
of  personal  fellowship;  missions  and  movements 
of  the  most  varicKl  character  have  been  initiated. 
Most  of  tliese  agencies  are  doing  useful  work, 
but  no  one  would  now  be  thought  of  as  a  solution 
of  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx:  these  have  become 
auxiliaries  to  those  older  forms  of  Christian  and 
philanthropic  effort  which  are  slowly  riha-i^ging 
the  community." 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY. 

WHILE  mast  of  the  August  magazines  are  devoted 
very  largely  to  Action,  the  Century  for  this 
month  is  eminently  a  travel  number.  The  opening  article 
by  Mr.  Clarence  Cook  describes  the  Hudson  River  Val- 
ley, and  the  changes  through  which  it  has  passed  "since 
the  ej-e  of  fifty  years  and  over  first  knew  them."    *'  The 
Rhine  of  America"  will  always  have  distinctive  charms 
for  the  tourist,  and  Mr.  Cook^s  graceful  and  apprecia- 
tive paragraphs,  together  with  the  admirable  illustra- 
tive work  of  Mr.  Castaigne,  add  freshness  to  the  theme. 
Mr.  Thomas  Dwight  Goodell  recounts  "A  Journey  in 
Thessaly,"  sketching  with  light  touch  several  of  the 
regions  and  the  scenic  features  whose  names  were  made 
familiar  to  all  newspaper  readers  during  the  recent 
Greco-Turkish    war.     Larissa,    Pharsalos,    and   other 
famous    localities   are   pictured   in  drawings   by  Mr. 
Harry  Fenn. 

Returning  to  American  scenes  and  places,  the  reader 
is  treated  to  a  breezy  description  of  "  The  Alaska  Trip," 
by  Mr.  John  Muir,  whose  researches  among  the  glaciers 
years  ago  made  for  him  a  worldwide  reputation.  A 
very  timely  interest  is  given  to  Mr.  Muir's  article  by  the 
recent  wonderful  developments  in  Alaskan  gold-mining, 
as  well  as  by  the  increasing  number  of  American  trav- 
elers who  penetrate  that  distant  country  every  summer. 
Mrs,  Elizabeth  R.  Scidmore  contributes  an  extremely 
interesting  article  on  *'  Java  and  the  Javanese."  Vis- 
itors to  the  Javanese  village  at  the  World's  Fair  in  189S 
will  recognize  in  the  illustrations  of  Mrs.  Scidmore's 
article  more  than  one  familiar  scene. 

The  reader's  wandering  thoughts  are  recalled  to  the 
Occident  by  *'A  Day  in  Norway,"  from  the  pen  of 
Horace  E.  Scudder,  and  "Another  Day  in  Norway," 
which  bears  the  signature  of  the  late  Prof.  H.  H.  Boye- 
pen.  These  two  brief  essays  on  modern  Scandinavian 
life,  written  from  different  points  of  view,  are  both  read- 
able and  profound. 

"The  Characteristics  of  Jenny  Lind"  and, "What 
Jenny  Lind  Did  for  America,"  two  very  brief  articles, 
by  Henri  Appy  and  Fannie  Morris  Smith  respectively, 
recall  the  triumphs  of  a  great  career.  Two  interestiLig 
portraits  of  the  Swedish  prima  donna  accompany  the 
articles. 

Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  in  his  terse  characterization 
of  John  Burroughs,  says  : 

"John  Burroughs  was  born  a  countryman,  and  a 
countryman  he  remains.  The  horizon  which  he  sees 
from  his  hillside  farm  of  seventeen  acres  overlooking 
the  Hudson  includes  within  its  intangible  boundaries  a 
world  large  enough  to  engage  the  closest  observation, 
and  important  enough  to  justify  the  fullest  record.  He 
loves  nature  at  large,  but  he  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
nature  as  a  home-maker  for  man.  Thoreau  is  so  thor- 
oughly detached  from  the  society  of  his  fellows  that  one 
point  of  observation  is,  for  his  purpose,  as  good  as  an- 
other, provided  the  point  be  remote  from  human  settle- 
ment. Burroughs,  on  the  other  hand,  delights  not  less 
in  solitude  and  silence,  but  he  keeps  within  sight  of  the 
thin  line  of  smoke  from  the  hearthstone." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  contributes  another 
chapter  on  "London  at  Play,"  this  time  describing 
scenes   ''OnMargate^s  Sands,"   the   Coney   Island   of 


London.  An  indescribable  vivacity  is  infused  into  this 
description  by  Mr.  Pennell's  clever  pictures. 

The  Century's  function  as  an  historical  magazine  is 
fulfilled  this  month  in  General  Schofield's  statement  of 
unpublished  facts  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
President  Johnson,  aild  in  the  continuation  of  Minister 
Horace  Porter's  "  Campaigning  with  Grant." 

In  "  Topics  of  the  Time"  the  editors  consider  the  cur- 
rent criticisms  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  public 
service  of  the  United  States  Forest  Commission,  and  the 
public  utterances  in  connection  with  the  unveiling  of 
the  Shaw  monument  on  Memorial  Day  in  Boston. 


I 


HARPER'S. 

N  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  Mr. 
Fletcher  Osborne's  interesting  story  of  the  cam- 
paign waged  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  against  the 
gypsy  moth.  The  balance  of  the  number  is  chiefiy  given 
over  to  stories,  although  there  are  two  or  three  excellent 
descriptive  articles.  Among  these  the  first  place  must 
be  assigned  to  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis'  sketch  of 
the  Presidential  inauguration,  with  drawings  by  C.  D. 
Gibson  and  De  Thulstrup.  Some  foolish  people,  says 
Mr.  Davis,  went  away  disappointed  from  the  inaugura- 
tion exercises. 

"  This  was  not  because  the  exercises  were  not  of  inter- 
est, but  for  the  reason  that  the  visitors  saw  them  from 
the  wrong  point  of  view.  They  apparently  expected  to 
find  in  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  a  republic 
the  same  glitter  and  display  that  they  had  witnessed  in 
state  ceremonies  in  Europe.  And  by  looking  for  pomp 
and  rigid  etiquette  and  officialism  they  missed  the 
whole  significance  of  the  inauguration,  which  is  not  in- 
tended to  glorify  any  one  man,  but  is  a  national  cele- 
bration in  which  every  citizen  has  a  share — a  sort  of 
family  gathering  where  all  the  members  of  the  clan, 
from  the  residents  of  the  thirteen  original  States  to 
those  of  that  State  which  has  put  the  latest  star  in  the 
fiag,  are  brought  together  to  rejoice  over  a  victory  and 
to  make  the  best  of  a  defeat.  There  is  no  such  celebrar 
tion  in  any  other  country,  and  it  is  surely  much  better 
to  enjoy  it  as  something  unique  in  its  way  and  dis- 
tinctly our  own  than  to  compare  some  of  its  features 
with  like  features  of  coronations  and  royal  weddings 
abroad,  in  which  certain  ruling  families  glorify  them- 
selves and  the  people  pay  the  bill.  Why  should  we  go 
out  of*  our  way  to  compare  cricket  in  America  with 
cricket  as  it  is  played  on  its  native  turf  in  England, 
when  we  have  a  national  game  of  our  own  which  we 
play  better  than  any  one  else  ? " 

"  The  Hungarian  Millennium  "  of  last  year  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  and  very 
appropriately  provides  illustrations  as  well  as  text. 
Mr.  Smith  sums  up  his  impressions  of  the  great  exhibi- 
tion as  follows: 

"Altogether  the  Millennial  Exhibition  of  the  Hun- 
garians carried  a  lesson  well  worth  the  studying.  As  a 
record  of  a  people  whose  whole  history  has  been  one 
long  struggle  for  independence,  and  who  have  so  re- 
cently attained,  if  not  complete  autonomy,  certainly 
the  righ*  to  manage  their  internal  affairs  in  their  own 
way,   without  paying  too  high   for   the   privilege,  it 
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showed  unparalleled  native  skill  united  to  marvelous  in- 
telligence." 

In  the  present  month's  installment  of  Mr.  Poultney 
Bigelow's  description  of  "  White  Man's  Africa,"  a  com- 
parative study  is  made  of  the  British  and  Boer  govern- 
ments in  South  Africa.  While  freely  admitting  the 
serious  faults  involved  in  the  Jameson  raid,  Mr.  Bige- 
low  is  convinced  that  the  British  flag  is  to-day  the  only 
guarantee  in  South  Africa  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams  continues  his  study  of 
"The  Century's  Progress  in  Physics,"  considering  this 
month  the  rather  elusive  subject  of  "The  Ether  and 
Ponderable  Matter." 


SCRIBXER'S. 

THE  "fiction  number"  of  Serf  Oner's,  distinguished 
by  Rudyard  Kipling's  stx)ry  of  "  .007"  and  by  con- 
tributions from  Stockton  and  others,  also  has  several 
papers  of  quite  serious  quality.  We  have  quoted  in  our 
department  of  "licading  Articles"  from  Helen  Watter- 
son  Moody's  sketch  of  "The  Woman  Collegian." 

As  a  bit  of  scenic  description  nothing  could  be  better 
reading,  these  days,  than  Prof.  Israel  C.  Russell's  "  Im- 
pressions of  Mount  Rainier."  Readers  of  Professor  Rus- 
sell's article  will  sympathize  with  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"All  who  have  scaled  the  icy  slopes  of  the  monarch 
among  the  moimtains  of  the  far  Northwest,  breathed  the 
clear  air  about  it,  and  been  lulled  tx)  sleep  on  a  couch  of 
fragrant  boughs  by  the  music  of  falling  waters,  return 
to  the  prosaic  t€isk  of  every-day  life  with  two  wishes 
firmly  rooted  in  their  breasts.  These  are,  that  they 
may  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  mountain,  and  that 
it  may  be  preserved  in  all  its  natural  beauty  and  sub- 
limity as  a  legacy  for  generations  to  come.  Steps  have 
already  been  taken  for  reserving  Mount  Rainier  and  the 
rugged  country  immediately  about  it  as  a  national 
park,  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  general  Government, 
for  the  free  use  of  all  who  may  wish  to  visit  it,  provid- 
ing only  that  they  will  spare  the  trees  and  do  no  injury 
to  the  birds  and  harmless  animals  that  make  their 
homes  among  them." 

A  new  magazine  enterprise  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  is  launched  this  month  by  Scrihncr's  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  observations  on  (luestions  of  lalx)r 
and  social  reform,  made  and  recorded  by  Mr.  Walter  A. 
Wyckoff.  The  series  will  be  entitled  "  The  Workers." 
The  first  installment  relates  the  experiences  of  a  young 
man  attempting  various  forms  of  common  labor  and 
jmssing  through  different  phases  of  vagrancy  and  tramp 
life.  Just  what  bearing  these  varied  experiences  ^re  to 
have  on  the  solution  of  present  industrial  problems  will, 
of  course,  not  appear  until  several  chapters  of  the  story 
shall  have  been  published. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  Cosmovolitan  for  August  is  anything  but  a  lan- 
guid, dog-days  number.  It  is  not  wholly  wanting 
in  the  factor  of  mere  entertainment,  but  in  the  main  it  is 
serious  and  full  of  the  elements  of  actuality.  Mr. 
Walker's  editorship  of  late  has  been  particularly  ener- 
getic and  vitalizing.  The  series  of  papers  on  modern 
college  education,  to  which  President  Dwight,  of  Yale, 
contributes  this  month,  is  turning  out  to  be  of  first-rate 
importance,  and  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  articles  on 


conditions  in  India  (the  one  for  this  month  bein 
famine)  are  among  the  really  notable  contribi 
the  year  to  periodical  literature.  These  art 
President  Dwight  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  are  mo 
noticed  among  our  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  M 

The  last  text  page  of  this  number  is  by  far  i 
portant  than  anything  else  that  precedes  it,  I 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  an  editorial  announcem 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  is  about  to  "enl 
sphere  and  take  in  hand  an  organization  wh 
provide  for  the  intellectual  necessities"  of  tl 
class  of  people  "who  have  the  desire  for  broade 
tion  than  that  given  by  the  public  schools — v 
enlightenment  and  mental  growth,  yet  have 
means  for  entrance  at  the  universities."  Mr.  y 
plan  would  seem  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  tl 
tauqua  system,  although  in  it«  working  out — o 
naturally  we  shall  learn  more  in  the  future — a 
field  will  doubtless  be  found.  It  is  further  an 
that  this  people's  univei*sity  is  to  have  as  itsedu 
director  "one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  m 
head  of  a  great  college,"  whose  name  will  be  an 
in  the  September  numl)erof  the  magazine. 

Another  interesting  editorial  contribution 
number  is  Mr.  Walker's  deliberate  and  une 
judgment  that  England  is  responsible  for  the  ei 
loss  of  life  by  famine  in  India.  He  holds  that '. 
has  plenty  of  money,  and  that  in  the  market 
world  there  is  plenty  of  food.  Further  than 
declares  that  the  transportation  problem  is  i 
one,  and  that  there  is  no  serious  excuse  for  E 
failure  to  provide  effective  and  complete  reli 
Walker  sets  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  Chrii 
tion  acquiring  territory  by  conquest  or  pure 
sumes  the  undoubted  responsibility  of  pro  tec 
lives  of  the  people  so  added  to  its  population. 

The  number  opens  with  a  very  entertaining  ] 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter  on  "Japan's  Stage  and 
Actor."  The  stage  is  not  in  high  repute  in  Ja 
its  position  is  steadily  improving,  and  this  faci 
above  all  things,  to  the  work  of  one  contempon 
Wright  of  remarkable  ability  and  productivitj 
his  friend  Danjuro,  one  of  the  most  versatile  i 
modern  times  and  the  most  remarkable  player 
duced  in  the  history  of  the  Japanese  stage.  Da 
now  a  man  of  seventy.  Th  e  article  is  attractively 
ted,  mainly  from  photographs  of  Danjuro  in  « 
roles.  Mr.  Lewis  Mcliouth  writes  of  the  mode: 
ods  of  the  great  northwestern  railroads,  partici 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  for  clearing  awf 
drifts  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  plow.  The 
tions  are  rather  tantalizing  in  a  midsummer  ni 

A  .second  installment  is  published  of  Mr.  Ri< 
Gallienne's  new  rendering  of  the  Rubaiyat  < 
Khayyam.  The  critics  are  giving  themselves 
deal  of  concern  over  this  rendering,  and  their  i 
when  duly  compiled  and  compared,  would  scar< 
to  add  anything  to  the  confidence  of  the  comm 
the  average  wisdom  of  the  persons  who  ass 
function  of  literary  criticism. 


McCLURE'S. 

IN  our  department  of  '* Leading  Articles" 
found  quotations  from  Mr.  H.  J.  W.  Dam's 
of  the  dynamite  factory  at  Ardeer,  Scotland,  a] 
in  the  August  number  of  McClure'^8. 
An  appreciative  note  on  the  work  of  C.  D.  € 
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tontributed  to  this  number  by  Anthony  Hope.  Es- 
pecially interesting  just  at  this  time  are  the  English 
novelist's  judgments  of  Mr.  Gibson's  recent  delineations 
of  English  life. 

"It  is  no  flattery  to  say  that  Mr.  Gibson's  inspiration 
and  skill  enable  him  to  interpret  to  us  in  England  the 
society  that  we  know,  even  as  he  reveals  to  us  the  so- 
ciety of  his  own  land  :  he  catches  the  spiritual  essence 
of  a  lord  chamberlain  with  no  less  certainty  than  that 
with  which  he  sets  before  us  the  hard-bitten  man  of 
dollars  whose  pretty  daughter  is  his  only  apology  to  a 
world  out  of  which  he  has  grown  monstrously  rich." 

Anthony  Hope  recognized  Mr.  Gibson's  merit  in  con- 
veying through  his  sketches,  often  fanciful  in  design, 
very  much  of  what  is  really  true  and  fundamental  in 
life  and  character. 

Madame  Blanc's  brief  study  of  "  The  Paris  Gamin  " 
serves  to  convey  a  distinct  impression  of  that  waif  of  the 
streets : 

"Usually  puny  in  appearance — for  misery  has  been 
his  foster-mother— the  gamin  seems  younger  than  he 
is ;  this  adds  a  spice  to  his  remarks,  which  he  scatters 
about  him  like  fireworks.  His  sharp,  sneering  features, 
utterly  devoid  of  the  least  trace  of  innocence,  can  be 
seen  in  every  crowd,  at  every  public  demonstration.  He 
hums  the  newest  tunes,  learns  all  that  is  going  on,  and 
gleans  enough  to  form  an  opinion  on  politics  by  glancing 
at  the  newspapers  exposed  for  sale.  General  Boulanger 
was  his  idol.  He  can  be  seen  walking  impudently  into 
confectioners'  shops,  where  he  asks  for  stale  cakes,  and 
they  are  rarely  refused  him.  If  he  is  the  owner  of  two 
cents,  the  chestnut-roaster  may  be  sure  of  his  early 
visit,  and  his  piping-hot  dinner  is  easily  carried  away  in 
a  paper  cornucopia." 

Hamlin  Garland  describes  in  this  number  "  The  First 
Meeting  of  Lincoln  and  Grant :" 

"Lincoln  seemed  to  be  profoundly  pleased  with  Grant. 
He  found  in  him  one  of  his  own  people,  suited  to  his 
own  conception  of  an  American  citizen  :  a  man  of  *  the 
plain  people,'  whom,  he  said,  God  must  have  loved,  he 
made  so  many  of  them.  He  liked  Grant's  modesty,  and 
was  too  shrewd  to  call  it  weakness.  He  had  tried  hand- 
some and  dashing  generals,  and  big  and  learned  gener- 
als, and  cautious  and  strategic  generals,  and  generals 
who  filled  a  uniform  without  a  wrinkle,  and  who  glit- 
tered and  gleamed  on  the  parade  and  had  voices  like 
golden  bugles,  and  who  could  walk  the  polished  floor  of 
a  hall-room  with  the  grace  of  a  dancing-master ;  and 
generals  bearded  and  circumspect  and  severe.  Now  he 
was  to  try  a  man  who  despised  show,  who  never  drew 
his  saber  or  raised  his  voice  or  danced  attendance  upon 
women;  a  shy,  simple-minded,  reticent  man,  who 
fonght  battles  with  one  sole  purpose  to  put  down  the  re- 
bellion and  restore  peace  to  the  nation  ;  a  man  who  exe- 
cuted orders  swiftly,  surely,  and  expected  the  like 
obedience  in  others  ;  a  man  who  hated  politics  and  de- 
spised trickery."  * 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

IX  LixtpincotVs  for  August  an  instructive  paper  on 
"Bird  Artists,"  which  could  only  have  been  written 
l>y  a  naturalist  who  had  studied  the  subject  for  the  love 
<rf  it,  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Sweet.  The  branch 
of  art  which  is  chiefly  considered  in  this  article  is  archi- 
tecture: 

*'  The  best  builders  are  invariably  those  which,  not 
vesting  contented  with  a  mere  shelter,  however  elabo- 


rately or  Ingeniously  constructed,  seek  by  various  means 
to  beautify  their  homes.  Sometimes  superfluous  addi- 
tions, purely  decorative  in  their  character,  are  made  to 
the  home;  sometimes  the  effect  of  embellishment  is  pro- 
duced by  the  selection  of  such  materials  as  in  them- 
selves or  in  combination  will  please  the  eye,  care  being 
always  taken  not  to  sacrifice  utility  to  appearance, 
therein  providing  man  with  a  valuable  example;  and 
then,  again,  sometimes — and  this  is  the  very  acme  of 
art  among  birds — purely  ornamental  and  decorative 
structures  are  made,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to 
afford  the  builders  and  their  friends  pleasant  meeting- 
places." 

Several  of  the  elements  that  make  up  the  ever-present 
problem  of  a  college  education  are  considered  in  a  brief 
article  by  A.  L.  Benedict.  This  writer  thinks  that  the 
prevailing  impression  that  a  boy  attending  a  small  col- 
lege has  more  personal  attention  from  the  faculty  than 
a  student  at  a  large  institution  is  a  mistaken  one.  "  It 
must  be  considered  that  where  there  are  more  students 
there  are  also  more  teachers  and  considerably  more 
college  interest,  which  tends  to  draw  faculty  and  student 
together." 

Mr.  William  Ward  Crane  complains  of  the  methods, 
or  rather  lack  of  methods,  employed  in  American  cities 
for  assigning  names  to  streets.  Such  a  locality  as  *'the 
corner  of  Avenue  A  and  Twenty-third  Street,"  he  says, 
is  almost  as  distinctively  American  as  Indian  names 
like  Mississippi  and  Saratoga.  "The  result  is  that 
many  of  the  city  maps  look  like  a  mixture  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet  and  the  multiplication-table,  with  a  few 
proper  names  thrown  in  to  relieve  the  monotony."  Mr. 
Crane  thinks  we  are  practical  and  prosaic  enough  now 
as  a  people,  and  that  this  dependence  for  street  titles  on 
mere  alphabetic  and  numerical  signs  will  only  tend  to 
make  us  more  so. 

Joanna  R.  Nicholls  declares  that  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  which  will  soort  celebrate  its 
centennial  anniversary,  is  the  most  distinctively  Ameri- 
can institution  in  our  country.  Foreigners  often  con- 
fuse it  with  the  naval  service,  but  it  is  really  one  of  the 
important  branches  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
was  established  in  1798  in  the  interest  of  the  merchant 
marine  by  placing  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  a  month  upon 
the  wages  of  every  seaman  employed  upon  United  States 
vessels  or  commerce,  and  using  the  fund  thus  derived 
in  affording  hospital  relief  to  their  sick  and  disabled. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  national  quarantine  the 
hospital  service  has  had  the  supervision  of  that  branch 
of  government  work. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  Col.  Carroll  D. 
Wright's  article  on  labor-saving  machinery  in  the 
August  Chautauqiian. 

In  the  same  number  Mr.  William  Eleroy  Curtis  writes 
on  the  rather  well-worn  theme  of  "Life  in  Washington, 
D.  C."  On  the  whole,  the  attractions  of  Washington 
life  which  Mr.  Curtis  presents  rather  outweigh  the 
drawbacks,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  well- 
to-do  American. 

Mr.  Greorge  H.  Guy  describes  some  of  the  uses  of  elec- 
tricity in  sanitariums  and  in  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical practice.  Among  these  he  mentions  the  produc- 
tion of  ozone,  to  be  inhaled  by  patients  suffering  from 
anemia,  or  tuberculosis  in  a  nascent  state;  the  electric- 
light  bath,  employed  to  stimulate  and  vitalise  the  tis- 
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sues;  instruments  for  the  cure  of  deafness  through  me- 
chanical vibrations,  and  various  other  applications  of 
the  electric  current,  as  in  the  treatment  of  spinal  dis- 
eases* 

M.  Yves  Guyot,  formerly  French  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  President  of  the  Statistical  Society,  con- 
tributes an  article  on  "  The  Commerce  and  Manufac- 
tures of  France,"  in  which  he  shows  that  French  exports 
to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1896  decreased  from 
$58,000,000  to*45,000,000,  while  imports  fnmi  the  United 
States  increased  from  857,000,000  to*<')2,()0(),000. 

An  attractive  article  on  "Belgium:  Its  History,  Art^ 
and  Social  Life,"  is  contributed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Griflfis.  Dr.  Griffis  calls  attention  to  the  recent  an- 
nouncement by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  of  an  inter- 
national prize  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs,  to  lie 
awarded  in  1901  for  the  best  work  on  the  military  his- 
tory of  the  Belgians  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  in- 
vasion to  the  present  day.  The  writers  may  use  the 
English,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  French,  or  Flemish 
language. 

A  clever  bit  of  descriptive  writing  is  '*  Society  in  the 
Cow  Country,"  by  E.  Hough,  wherein  are  pictured  the 
social  customs  and  conditi(ms  of  life  in  the  small  towns 
of  the  sofithwestern  cattle  country  in  the  days  when 
that  now-declining  industry  was  at  its  best. 


MUNSEY'S. 

IN  MunscifH  for  August  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  has 
a  study  of  "The  Woman  of  Fashion,"  showing  the 
evolution  of  fashionable  society  in  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Harrison  believes  that  the  New  York  of  to-day  has 
not  in  all  respects  improved  on  the  social  relations  of 
thirty  years  ago. 

"The  girl  growing  up  to  womanhood  during  the  stress 
of  the  nation's  struggle  for  existence,  habituated  to  see 
acts  of  self-denial  and  generosity  and  patriotism  all 
about  her,  may  not  have  been  of  finer  stuff  than  her 
sister  of  to-day;  but  opportunity  shaped  her  to  better 
enjoy  life  and  contribute  to  it  in  many  particulars. 
She  was,  assuredly,  not  dei)endent  upon  her  father's 
purse  or  her  mother's  ability  to  scatter  money  in  enter- 
taining for  her  degree  of  success  as  a  belle  in  society. 
She  was  not  obliged  to  stay  at  home  from  a  party  unless 
preiingaged  for  the  cotillon.  She  was  not  afraid  to  ask 
in  return  the  companions  who  had  invited  her  because 
her  home  and  belongings  did  not  equal  theirs  in  glory  ! 
And,  above  all,  when,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  a 
young  man  fell  in  love  with  her,  she  did  not  keep  him 
silent  and  afraid  to  speak  because  he  was  unable  im- 
mediately to  provide  for  a  wife  all  the  luxuries  that  he 
saw  surrounding  her  daily  life  at  home  I" 

Molly  Elliot  Seawell  begins  in  this  numl)er  the  story 
of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  This  writer  regards  the 
commune  as  the  natural  sequence  of  the  Siege  of  Paris: 

"It  is  easy  enough,  at  this  periwl  of  time,  to  say  that 
the  great  city  should  have  arisen  from  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  her  humiliation  and  at  once  taken  her  place  in 
the  vanguard  of  civilization,  without  passing  through 
the  wild  tempest  of  insanity  which  is  known  in  history 
as  the  commune.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
chronicle  of  the  four  months  and  a  half  of  the  siege, 
with  all  its  horrors,  without  understanding  that  no 
iwople  could  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  and  come  out 
of  it  exactly  as  they  went  into  it.  The  good  became 
saint-s — the  bail  became  devils." 

An  interesting  descripticm  of  "The  Homes  and  Haunts 


of  George  Eliot"  is  contributed  by  Anna  Leach. 
Speaker  Reed  writes  a  brief  popular  account  of  "The 
Making  of  the  Constitution." 


GODEY'S. 

IN  Oodey's  for  August  Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan  has  an 
illustrated  article  on  the  Tyrolese.  Mr.  McCrackan 
offers  some  excellent  advice  to  American  tourists: 

'*  The  right  way  to  enjoy  the  Tyrol  is  to  wear  your 
heart  on  your  sleeve.  Then  the  country  will  be  yours 
for  the  asking. 

"To  l)e  always  the  first  to  talk,  even  without  know- 
ing the  language,  to  start  the  yodeling,  to  suggest  zithe^ 
playing  and  dancing  at  every  inn,  to  call  promptly  for 
refreshments — thus  will  your  trip  become  a  triumphal 
procession.  In  order  to  complete  your  conquest  of  all 
hearts,  eat  what  there  is;  and  never,  on  your  life,  turn 
up  your  nose,  or  object  to  smoking  anywhere,  on  any 
occasion." 

The  Mazama  Club,  the  well-known  mountaineering 
organization  of  the  northwest  coast,  is  the  subject  of  a 
brief  article  by  Mae  Van  Norman  Long.  This  club  has 
scaled  the  heightvs  of  Mount  Hoo<i,  Mount  St.  Helen's, 
Mount  Jefferson,  and  the  Three  Sisters,  and  is  just  now 
attempting  Mount  Rainier. 


FRANK  LESLIES. 

MRS.  MARTHA  McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS  telU 
in  Frank  Leslie's  for  August  something  about 
tobacco  and  its  cultivation.  The  whole  process  of  prep- 
aration for  the  market  is  fully  described.  Not  all  to* 
bacco,  according  to  Mrs.  Williams,  ends  in  smoke. 

'*  More  and  more,  as  the  years  go  by,  its  uses  are  widen- 
ing, both  in  chemistry  and  the  arts.  It  makes  many  a 
fine  brown  dye,  it  helps  in  tanning,  in  medicine,  and  in 
sanitary  affairs.  But  even  if  it  had  only  the  uses  of  lux- 
ury, all  the  army  of  smokers  and  chewers,  not  to  men- 
tion the  tax-gatherers,  would  rise  to  declare  that  therein 
it  had  a  very  sufficient  reason  for  being." 

That  most  interesting  of  Southern  institutions,  the 
University  of  Virginia,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
Richard  Heath  Dabney  in  Xcslfe^8  series  on  "American 
Universities  and  Colleges."  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
characteristic  of  Jefferson's  pet  university  is  hinted  at 
in  the  following  paragraph  from  Mr.  Dabney^s  article : 

*'  Student  life  at  the  University  of  Virginia  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  elective  system.  For  this  system  in 
its  perfect  development  implies  the  non-existence  of  the 
class  system,  A  student  enters  any  class  for  which  he 
thinks  he  is  prepared,  and  may  take  a  lower  course  in 
one  subject,  higher  course  in  another,  and  the  highest 
in  a  third.  There  being  no  such  thing,  then,  as  fresh- 
men and  .sophomores  there  is  no  such  thing  as  hazing." 

Mr.  Harvey  Rowell,  writing  on  "Summer  Logging  in 
Wisconsin,"  reminds  us  that  the  great. lumber  industry 
of  that  State  will  soon  have  run  its  course.  At  the 
present  rate  of  cutting,  he  says,  many  of  the  mills  will 
have  entirely  exhausti'd  their  source  of  supply  within 
the  next  decade. 


THE  NEW  P^NGLAND  MAGAZINK 

THE  principal  article  in  the  New  England  for  Xa- 
gu.st  is  an  appreciation  of  Washington  Irving'ft 
services  to  American  history,  by  Richard  Barton. 

These  are  set  forth  as  Irving's  chief  qualifications  for 
historical  writiiiji : 
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"A  pleasing  form,  the  story-telling  power,  historic 
imagination,  humor,  and  the  sense  of  proportion.  He 
brought  these  literary  gifts  to  the  study  and  writing  of 
history  and  furnished  an  object-lesson  in  their  use.  Yet 
when  the  claim  has  been  made  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, we  must  concede  at  once  and  frankly  that  our 
author,  judged  purely  as  historian,  is  not  in  the  same 
class  as  others  whose  names  suggest  preeminently  the 
writing  of  formal  histories.  His  service  to  American 
history,  as  1  havfe  tried  to  indicate,  was  distinct  and 
large  ;  yet,  to  return  to  the  keynote  of  the  theme,  Ir- 
ving was  not  primarily  the  writer  of  history,  but  the 
man  of  letters  :  he  chose  historical  subjects  not  so  much 
because  he  felt  the  desire  to  portray  man's  historic  un- 
folding as  because  he  felt  that  here  was  picturesque 
material  and  material  affording  opportunity  for  seri- 
ous, sustained  work  where  hitherto,  in  sketch  and  mock- 
history,  he  had  been  at  play  rather  than  at  work.  But 
by  the  judgment  of  posterity  tho.se  light  things  he  did 
have  risen  to  the  surface  and  continue  to  float ;  they 
represent  that  by  which  he  will  longest  be  known  and 
loved.  Hence  his  place  in  our  literature  is  as  secure  as 
that  ot  any  writer  ;  and  especial  honors  are  his  because 
he  was  i.  pioneer.  Hence,  too,  his  contribution  to  his- 
tory was  indirect,  secondary  to  his  contribution  to  heUes 
lettrcs.  The  very  fact  that  his  leading  qualities  are 
sentiment  and  humor  (as  his  best  critics  decide)  would 
make  this  inevitable  ;  for  sentiment  and  humor,  though 
valuable,  are  not  the  first  requisites  of  the  history 
writer.  But  these  considerations  need  not  belittle  Ir- 
ving's  right  to  be  studied  and  lauded  in  a  review  of  the 
American  historians." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

FROM  the  August  Atlantic  we  have  selected  Mr. 
Muir*s  article  on  "American  Forests"  for  quota- 
tion in  another  department. 

In  this  number  is  begun  the  publication  of  Mr.  George 
Burkbeck  HilPs  collection  of  unpublished  letters  of 
Dean  Swift.  These  were  all  addressed  to  Swift's  friend. 
Knightly  Chetwode,  during  the  year  following  Swift's 
appointment  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's.  John 
Forster,  Swift's  biographer,  described  the  letters  as 
'^the  richest  addition  to  the  correspondence  of  this 
mo6t  masterly  of  English  letter-writers  since  it  was  first 
collated,"  but  as  Forster  did  not  live  to  bring  his  life  of 
Swift  down  to  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  this  corre- 
spondence, he  made  hardly  any  use  of  it.  The  copy  was 
returned  to  Chetwode's  family,  and  has  only  lately 
come  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  so,  after  lying 
hidden  nearly  two  hundred  years,  these  letters  first  see 
the  light  in  an  American  magazine.  As  Mr.  Hill  well 
says,  profound  wonder  would  have  seized  on  Swift's 
mind  had  all  this  been  foretold  to  him  ;  for  all  that 
Swift  wrote  about  America  served  to  exhibit  only  his 
ignorance  and  contempt  of  the  country.  His  corre- 
Kpondence  with  Chetwode  begins  with  the  period  of  his 
downfall  and  dejection,  just  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  when  he  was  entering  on  his  humble  service 
in  Ireland,  which  was  to  continue  seven  years.  Many 
of  Swift's  idiosyncrasies  appear  in  these  letters,  as,  for 
instance,  his  habit  of  ascribing  proverl)s  to  his  grand- 
mother, while  it  is  known  that  Swift  made  a  practice 
of  coining  proverbs  himself  and  either  siiying  that  they 
were  "old"  or  attributing  them  directly  to  his  grand- 
mother. 

"  One  day  when  walking  in  a  garden  he  saw  some  fine 


fruit,  none  of  which  was  offered  him  by  its  stingy 
owner.  '  It  was  an  old  saying  of  my  grandmother's,*  he 
said,  *  always  pull  a  peach  when  it  lies  in  your  reach.* 
He  accordingly  plucked  one,  and  his  example  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  company  under 
the  sanction  of  that  good  old  saying.  Another  day,  see- 
ing a  farmer  thrown  from  his  horse  into  a  slough,  he 
asked  him  whether  he  was  hurt.  'No,'  he  replied;  'but 
I  am  woundily  bemired.'  '  You  make  good  the  old  prov- 
erb,'said  Swift,  'the  more  dirt,  the  less  hurt.'  The 
man  seemed  much  comforted  with  the  old  saying,  but 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  it  before;  and  no  wonder,  for 
the  dean  had  made  it  on  the  occasion." 

Two  extremely  interesting  papers  in  this  number  are 
social  studies  of  American  life  as  one  finds  it  in  com- 
munities as  far  apart  as  the  new  cities  of  Kansas  and 
the  old  manufacturing  towns  of  Massachusetts.  The 
article  entitled  "A  Typical  Kansas  Community"  is  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  William  Allen  White,  the  brilliant 
young  editor  of  the  Emporia  Oazcttc^  whose  pertinent 
remarks  during  the  campaign  last  year  were  so  widely 
quoted.  Mr.  White's  view  of  Kansas  is  by  no  means  a 
somber  one.  He  does  not  think  that  the  Kansas  women 
have  hopeless  fjvces,  nor  that  the  average  Kansas  town 
is  an  undesirable  place  of  residence.  In  these  towns 
there  is  an  intense  social  democracy,  such  as  does  not 
exist  in  the  Eiist,  and  class  lines  are  but  indistinctly 
drawn.  "  Wealth  plays  a  minor  part  in  the  appraisal 
of  people."  Even  in  the  "real  estate"  colleges  dating 
from  boom  times,  Mr.  White  .sees  some  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing. In  many  a  Kansas  town,  he  says,  "the  little  debt- 
ridden  college  that  has  survived  after  a  struggle  against 
great  odds  is  the  nucleus  around  which  gathers  what>- 
ever  life  the  community  may  have."  In  fact,  he  re- 
gards these  colleges  as  the  best  things  that  have  out- 
lived the  boom. 

Mr.  Alvan  F.  Sanborn  describes  "A  Massachusetts 
Shoe  Town."  His  paper  is  very  largely  a  story  of 
change.  In  the  shoe  town  of  a  generation  ago  the 
social  democracy  was  not  unlike  that  of  Kansas  towns 
to-day,  but  gradually  "social  stratification"  has  come, 
not  only  in  the  Massachusetts  shoe  towns,  but  in  all  the 
manufacturing  communities  of  New  England.  In  the 
mill  towns,  however,  the  social  changes  have  been 
effected  more  rapidly,  and  are  consequently  more  com- 
plete. 

An  able  representative  of  the  colored  race.  Prof.  W. 
E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  contributes  an  article  entitled 
"Strivings  of  the  Negro  People."  This  essay  is  re- 
markable as  a  frank  exposition  of  the  negro's  own  con- 
ception of  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps  no  better  statement  of  the  needs  of  the 
negro  race  has  ever  been  made  than  is  summed  up  in 
the  following  sentences  from  this  article  : 

"The  training  of  the  schools  we  need  to-day  more 
than  ever— the  training  of  deft  hands,  quick  eyes  and 
ears,  and  the  broader,  deeper,  higher  culture  of  gifted 
minds.  The  power  of  the  ballot  we  need  in  sheer  self- 
defense  and  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  We  may 
misuse  it,  but  we  can  scarce  do  worse  in  this  respect 
than  our  whilom  masters.  Freedom,  too,  the  long- 
sought,  we  still  seek — the  freedom  of  life  and  limb,  the 
freedom  to  work  and  think.  Work,  culture,  and  liberty 
— all  the.se  we  need,  not  singly,  but  together  ;  for  to-day 
these  ideals  anions  the  negro  i)eople  are  gradually 
coale.scing,  and  finding  a  higher  meaning  in  the  unify- 
ing ideal  of  race — the  ideal  of  fostering  the  traits  and 
talents  of  the  negro,  not  in  opposition  to,  but  in  con- 
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formity  with,  the  greater  ideals  of  the  American  re- 
public, in  order  that  some  day,  on  American  soil,  two 
world  races  may  give  each  to  each  those  characteristics 
which  both  so  badly  lack." 

Mr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  in  an  article  on  "The 
Pause  in  Criticism — and  After,"  laments  the  absence  of 
an  authoritative  voice  in  modern  literary  criticism,  and 
sets  forth  the  mission  of  the  modern  critic  as  the  in- 
terpreU^r  of  literature  and  life. 

"The  Delinquent  in  Art  and  Literature"  is  the  rather 
unattractive  title  of  an  essay  by  Enrico  Ferri,  who 
selects  characteristic  types  of  delinquents  as  revealed  by 
modem  criminology,  and  compares  them  with  noted 
imaginary  figures  in  art  and  literature. 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  Arena  for  August  is  opened  by  a  valuable 
paper  from  the  pen  of  President  Jordan,  of  Leland 
Stanford  University,  on  evolution.  We  quote  from  it 
in  our  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month."  In  another 
part  of  the  number  a  very  just  tribute  is  paid  to  Presi- 
•dent  Jordan's  scientific  attainments,  and  especial  atten- 
tion is  called  to  his  literary  gifts  and  to  his  essentially 
poetical  talent  as  shown  in  his  "Matka  and  Kotik  :  A 
Tale  of  the  Mist^lslands,"  in  which  President  Jordan, 
with  an  imagination  that  suggests  Kipling,  has  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  seal  life  and  given  us  a  tale  in  which 
the  seals  themselves  are  made  to  cry  out  against  the 
hideous  barbarity  of  the  pelagic  sealers.  They  have 
<;ertainly  found  a  great  friend  and  champion  in  our 
doughty  scientist. 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Reeves  contributes  a  discussion  of  the 
limitation  of  wealth,  in  which  he  takes  grounds  in  favor 
•of  the  prevention  of  large  fortunes  by  graduated  taxa- 
tion and  other  devices.  Last  month  Dr.  Ridpath,  the 
editor  of  the  Arenas  u.sed  a  contribution  from  Mr. 
Clews  «is  an  occasion  for  paying  his  respects  to  Wall 
Street.  This  month  he  discusses  bimetallism,  apropos 
of  a  contribution  from  George  H.  Lepper,  entitled  "Bi- 
metallism Simplified."  Dr.  Ridpath  shows  that  Mr. 
Lepper's  scheme  is  not  bimetallism  at  all,  but  merely  a 
•device  for  using  silver  under  the  existing  single  gold 
standard.  Dr.  Ridpath  is  of  course  entirely  right  in 
asserting  that  the  word  bimetallism  has  come  into  gen- 
eral use  as  signifying  the  equality  of  gold  and  silver  as 
concurrent  money  metals  ;  and  any  scheme  which  merely 
propo.ses  the  use  of  large  (juantities  of  the  white  metal 
subject  to  gold  as  a  measure  of  value,  should  not  be 
labeled  with  the  term  bimetallism. 

This  number  of  the  Arena  is  given  over  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  advocates  of  various  so-called  reforms.  Mr. 
Norman  Robinson  demands  the  segregation  and  permar 
nent  isolation  of  criminals.  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  demands 
the  establishment  of  large  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment— for  example,  permanent  Mississippi  levees  and  a 
great  national  policy  of  irrigation  works  in  the  far  West 
— as  a  means  for  profitably  utilizing  the  .services  of  the 
unemployed,  and  thus  increasing  national  wealth  while 
diminishing  poverty  and  relieving  the  lalx)r  market- 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Millard,  of  Kansas,  writes  what  he  calls 
an  "Open  T^etter  to  Eastern  Capitalists,"  the  purport  of 
which  seems  to  he  that  the  sooner  those  who  have  ac- 
quired Western  mortgages  understand  that  they  will 
never  get  their  money  back,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
•everybody  concerned.  It  is  not  a  particularly  coherent 
article,  although  it  doubtless  contains  some  nertinent 
facts.    Prof.  Frank  Parsons  publishes  the  thirteenth 


installment  of  his  serial  argument  in  favor  of 
ernment  ownership  of  the  telegraph. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Steep  has  been  in  Cuba,  and 
utes  a  short  but  useful  paper  in  which  he  add 
thing  to  our  information  about  the  provisional 
ment,  and  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  theabilit 
Cubans  to  organize  and  maintain  a  civil  adminis- 
Mr.  Duncan  McDermid  writes  a  well-deservec 
ciation  of  the  intellectual  and  ethical  qualitic 
Rev.  Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage.  Dr.  Henry  Randal] 
well  known  for  his  promotion  of  the  study  ol 
sums  up  numerous  interesting  and  hopeful  tei 
which  have  come  under  his  notice  in  his  cap 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics. 
Dickey  Beery  writes  attractively  of  Shake 
"  Tempest,"  and  treats  it  as  a  sequel  to  "  Hamlei 
Stinson  Jarvis  discusses  "Creative  Man,"  elu< 
the  working  of  human  faculties  from  the  stand] 
mesmeri.sm. 

In  his  editorial  department.  Dr.  Ridpath  pays 
ute  to  France,  and  pleads  the  right  of  that  repul 
warm  place  in  the  sympathy  of  Americans.  Ht 
as  follows  for  a  transfer  of  American  preferem 
England  to  France  : 

"  This  deluded  instinct  of  attachment  to'Great 
and  this  unnatural  lack  of  sympathy  for  Fran 
cost  us  dearly.  The  two  sentiments  have  modi 
national  life,  and  have  left  a  result  different  b, 
little  from  what  it  would  have  been  if  influei 
other  and  more  wholesome  dispositions  on  or 
Our  nationality  has  lost  much  force  on  both  cou 
the  score  of  our  illogical  attachment  to  Great  Br 
the  one  hand,  and  of  our  unnatural  indiffer 
Franco  on  the  other.  Under  the  one  influence  \ 
become  tolerant  of  subserviency  as  a  national  tr 
under  the  other  we  have  become  in  a  measure  im 
of  enthusiasm.  The  addition  of  British  subse 
has  been  aggravated  with  the  subtraction  of 
enthusiasm  from  our  public  and  private  life. 

Of  the  modem  French  Republic  Dr.  Ridpath  £ 

"  Her  mobility  is  life  and  her  warmth  is  a  f 
ing  force.  France  gives  forth  more  than  she  tali 
the  nations.  Her  republic  is  a  splendid  piece  of  j 
workmanship.  Her  spirit  is  patriotic.  Her  pe< 
stead  of  straggling  over  the  world  like  adventui 
pirates,  remain  in  the  borders  of  La  PatriCy  ha] 
vital  in  the  possession  of  freedom. 

Her  lilies  still  bloom  in  the  depth  of  the  valleyi 

Her  vineyards  are  a  covert  under  which  if  th< 
peasantry  it  is  not  a  peasantry  forced  down  by 
sion,  but  only  the  modest  residue  of  the  stron 
above  and  l)eyond.  The  free  institutions  of  this 
ful  land  are  the  natural  counterpart  of  our  o 
should  be  all  the  l)ett€r  for  warming  ourselvej 
glow  of  the  Gallic  enthusiasm.     Vive  la  Franc 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

N  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles''  \ 
_  quoted  from  the  article  by  Representative 
on  "The  Greenback  and  the  Gold  Standard,"  frc 
Kelley's  account  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the 
label,"  and  from  Consul-General  Jernigan's  stud 
trade  tendencies  of  China,  in  the  North  Ameri 

July. 

In  the  July  number  appears  the  first  installi 
General  Grant's  letters  to  the  Hon.  K  B.  Was! 
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with  an  introdnction  and  notes  by  Gen.  James  Grant 
Wilson.  These  letters  were  written  during  a  period  of 
eighteen  years,  and  now  appear  in  print  for  the  first 
time.  The  first  ten — ^all  that  are  published  in  this  num- 
ber—relate to  party  politics  from  1867  to  1875,  in  the 
main. 

Mr.  Daniel  Logan,  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Evening 
Bulletin,  contributes  an  article  on  "  Education  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,"  from  which  it  appears  that  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  appropriated  expenditures  made  by 
the  present  Hawaiian  Government  are  for  the  support 
of  public  schools,  while  many  "independent"  schools 
are  also  maintained  by  the  people. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bisland  moralizes  on  the  selfishness  of 
American  parents — not  that  they  do  not  indulge  their 
children,  but  that  this  temporary  and  often  extravsigant 
indulgence  is  a  serious  injury  in  effect,  and  even  an  evi- 
dence of  selfishness.  The  prudence  of  European  parents 
in  providing  for  their  children's  permanent  welfare  is 
cited  by  way  of  contrast. 

The  third  in  Mr.  Mulhall's  series  of  statistical  studies 
of  the  United  States  is  concerned  with  the  South.  Of 
this  portion  of  the  Union  Mr.  Mulhall  takes  a  rather 
gloomy  view  : 

"The  condition  of  the  Southern  States  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, not  merely  because  in  education,  industry,  and 
wealth  they  are  much  behind  the  rest  of  the  Union,  but 
because,  owing  to  want  of  facilities,  their  resources  are 
not  properly  developed.  It  is  true  that  one-third  of  the 
population  is  colored,  but  even  allowing  for  this  fact, 
there  is  no  rea.son  why  the  South  is  not  altogether  on  a 
par  with  one  of  its  own  States,  Texas,  which  has  22  per 
<»nt.  of  its  population  colored.  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  Texas  has  45  per  cent,  more 
railroads,  110  per  cent,  more  banks  than  the  other  States 
of  the  South,  and  each  of  its  hands  employed  in  farm- 
ing produces  nearly  three  times  as  much." 

Sefior  Romero,  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington, 
conclusively  shows  that  the  independence  of  the  Span- 
ish-American republics  was  achieved,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century,  without  the  moral  or  material 
aid  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy  ("  Toby,  M.P.,"  of  Punch)  concludes 
hi  this  number  his  series  of  portraitures  of  "The 
Queen's  Parliaments." 

The  Hon.  J.  B.  Eustis,  our  late  ambassador  to  France, 
writes  on  the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  which  he  regards 
as  by  no  means  an  unmixed  good  for  France — ^a  nation 
which  can  have  no  lasting  ties  or  genuine  community 
of  ideas  or  interests  with  Russia,  although  at  present  a 
strange  and  unneces.sary  subserviency  to  Russian  in- 
fluence seems  to  characterize  French  statesmen. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Walton  Battershall  contributes  a  bril- 
liant review  of  Ambassador  White's  "Warfare  of  Sci- 
ence with  Theology." 

THE  FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  Prof.  A. 
D.  F.  Hamlin's  statement  of  the  rights  of  foreigners 
in  Turkey,  and  from  Senator  Pavey's  review  of  Mayor 
Strong's  administration  of  New  York  City,  both  of 
which  appear  in  the  July  Forum. 

Id  an  article  entitled  "The  Powers  and  the  Greco- 
Turkish  War,"  Prof.  Theodore  S.  Woolsey  contends  for 
the  permanent  separation  of  Crete  from  Turkey,  with  a 
term  of  probation  imder  the  tutelage  of  the  powers,  a 
I^ebiscite  to  decide  its  final  fate,  and  even  annexation 
to  Greece  if  the  popular  will  should  so  express  itself. 


Gustav  Kobb^  writes  on  Johannes  Brahms,  summing 
up  in  a  single  sentence  his  estimate  of  the  composer's 
service  to  art  by  saying  that  it  consisted  in  his  having 
"created,  within  established  forms,  music  wholly  orig- 
inal, thoroughly  modem,  and  profoundly  beautiful." 

Mr.  Duncan  Veazey  calls  attention  to  a  defect  in  the 
national  civil-service  law,  in  that  no  obstruction  exists 
to  removals  without  cause,  although  there  is  a  popular 
impression  that  such  a  provision  is  on  the  statute-books. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  removals  is 
smaller  than  before  the  civil-service  law  of  1883  went 
into  effect. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  writes  on  "Sugar  Bounties  and 
Their  Influence."  The  following  statement  of  the  re- 
sults of  European  bounty  laws  is  interesting  : 

"  During  the  past  twelve  years  France  has  produced 
7,985,093  tons  of  sugar,  on  which  an  indirect  premium  of 
653,022,000  francs  ($126,033,246)  was  received— a  mean 
annual  premium  of  54,418,000  francs  ($10,502,771).  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  Germany  produced  14,810,333  tons, 
on  which  an  indirect  premium  of  263,444,(XX)  francs  was 
paid  ($50,844,692)— an  annual  premium  of  21,954,000 
francs  ($4,237,058).  The  quantities  mentioned  above  are 
expressed  in  metric  tons,  equivalent  to  2204.6  pounds 
each.  In  Austria  the  maximum  of  the  indirect  premium 
is  fixed  by  law.  From  1888  to  1896  the  annual  rate  was 
5,000,000  florins  ($2,023,000).  Last  year  the  maximum 
amount  of  premiums  allowed  by  tne  Austrian  Govern- 
ment was  9,000,000  florins  ($3,641,000),  and  for  this  year 
the  same  sum  is  given." 

There  are  two  other  political  articles  in  this  number. 
Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin  reviews  the  brief  record  of 
the  McKinley  administration,  in  the  light  of  party 
promises  of  national  prosperity,  and  renders  an  unfa- 
vorable verdict.  Ex-Grov.  Roswell  P.  Flower  contends 
that  non-partisanship  in  municipal  government  is  not 
feasible,  and  urges  political  reformers  to  direct  their 
energies  to  the  building  up,  purifying,  and  broadening 
of  party  organizations,  all  of  which  advice  has  been 
often  given  before. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Paulsen,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  be- 
gins an  important  series  of  papers  on  "  The  Evolution 
of  the  Educational  Ideal."  Miss  Frances  M.  Abbott  dis- 
cusses the  question,  "Have  Americans  Any  Social 
Standards  ?"  without  arriving,  at  any  particularly  def- 
inite conclusion.  Mr.  Thomas  Gold  Alvord,  Jr.,  gives 
the  newspaper  correspondent's  view  of  "  Why  Spain  Has 
Failed  in  Cuba,"  corroborating  many  of  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai  in  the  May  number  of  this 
Review.  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson  writes  on  "  Victorian 
Greater  Britain  and  Its  Future." 


JOURNALS  OF  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL^  AND 
ETHICAL  SCIENCE. 

OF  periodicals  answering  to  this  classification  more 
than  a  dozen  are  now  published  in  the  United 
States,  in  monthly,  bi-monthly,  or  quarterly  issues.  We 
note  a  few  of  the  important  features  in  the  latest  num- 
bers of  these  publications : 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

"The  Social  Value  of  the  Saloon"  is  the  subject 
treated  by  E.  C.  Moore  in  an  illustrated  article  which 
opens  the  third  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Sociology  (University  of  Chicago).     This  writer  en- 
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larges  on  the  unique  service  rendered  by  the  saloon,  in 
populous  sections  of  large  cities,  as  a  social  and  food- 
distributing  center.  He  docs  not  deny  the  existence  of 
serious  evils  in  connection  with  the  saloon,  but  he  in- 
sists that  until  some  better  means  can  \ye  found  for  min- 
istering to  the  social  needs  of  the  people  who  patronize 
it,  the  saloon  is  not  to  be  unreservedly  condemned. 

In  the  same  numl)er  Prof.  Frederick  Starr  gives  an 
account  of  some  imiK>rtiint  work  in  the  science  of  crim- 
inology now  being  prosecuted  in  Puebla,  Mexico,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Francisco  Martinez  Baca,  who  is 
said  ])y  Professor  Starr  to  have  made  **  the  most  impor- 
tant original  contribution  of  material  yet  made  in  crim- 
inology in  America." 

The  Rev.  Walter  Rauschenbusch  contributes  a 
thoughtful  paper  on  "The  Stake  of  the  Church  in  the 
Social  Movement." 

ANNALS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY. 

The  leading  pai>er  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  is  Commis- 
sioner Senner's  exposition  of  the  immigration  question. 
Dr.  Senner  does  not  look  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
through  the  introduction  of  an  educatiunal  test,  but 
considers  it  of  primary  importance  that  arriving  immi- 
grants should  be  properly  distributed  over  the  country. 
This  work  should  be  done,  he  argues,  by  a  **  National 
Land  and  Labor  Clearing  House." 

Prof.  William  I.  Hall  gives  a  description  of  the 
Greorge  Junior  Republic.  Mr.  James  W.  Pryor  reviews 
the  formation  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter.  Prof. 
S.  N.  Patten  writes  on  "Over-Nutrition  and  Its  Social 
Consequences." 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  QUARTERLY. 

In  the  Political  Science  Qiuirterly  Mr.  A.  D.  Noyes, 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  begins  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  "  Financial  Record  of  the  Second  Cleve- 
land Administration."  His  first  article  is  mainly  occu- 
pied with  the  story  of  the  fight  for  the  repeal  of  the 
silver-purchase  act  in  1893,  in  which  the  administra- 
tion won  its  last  distinct  legislative  victory — ^within 
eight  months  after  inauguration  day. 

Prof.  Frank  J.  Goodnow's  article  on  "Trade  Com- 
binations at  Common  Law"  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  has  marked 
value  for  purposes  of  reference. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Edgerton's  study  of  "  The  Wire-Nail 
Association  "  is  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  modern  "trusts"  are  founded  and  operated. 
The  legal  aspects  of  the  subject  are  brought  out  in  the 
following  article — "The  Nature  of  Corporations" — by 
John  P.  Davis. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  number  is 
Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley's  appreciation  of  "  Francis  A. 
Walker's  Contributions  to  Economic  Theory."  Profess- 
or Hadley  writes  candidly  of  what,  in  his  opinion.  Gen- 
eral Walker  "  may  have  overdone  or  left  undone,"  not 
less  than  of  what  he  did. 

MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  Committee  on  Municipal  Administration  of  the 
New  York  Reform  Club  hap  begun  the  publication  of  a 
quarterly  magazine,  the  current  (June)  number  of 
whicli  contiiins  a  discussion  of  municipal  ownership  by 
the  Hon.  Edward  M.  Groat  and  Mr.  Allen  Ripley  Foote. 
Mr.  Groat  argues  in  favor  of  New  York's  ownership  of 
the  gas  supply,  while  Mr.  Foote's  article  is  entitled 
"No  Government  Should  Operate  an  Industry." 

Several  of  the  papers  read  at  the  recent  Louisville 


Conference  for  Good  City  Grovemment  ttre  publh 
this  number  of  Municipal  Affairs,  And  there  la 
cellent  summary  of  articles  from  periodicals, 
bibliographical  index. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  LT"niversity  of   Chicago's  Journal  of  Pc 
Economy  has  an  article  by  George  G.  Tunell  oi 
version  of  the  Flour  and  Grain  Traffic  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Railroads,"  from  which  we  have 
elsewhere. 

The  most  elaborate  paper  in  this  number  is  a 
of  monetary  reform  in  Russia  by  H.  Parker 
According  to  this  writer,  the  recent  experience  o 
sia  has  been  most  discouraging  to  bimetallista. 

Another  important  monetary  article  is  Mr.  Ed^ 
Meade's  study  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  sin 

THE  CHARITIES  REVIEW. 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Jones  writes  in  Charities  Ret 
"  Sympathy  and  Reason  in  Charitable  Work."  A 
on  "The  Training  of  Charity  Workers,"  by  M 
Richmond,  and  "  The  Educational  Value  of  J 
Training,"  by  Theodore  F.  Chapin,  contain 
suggestive  information.  There  is  also  an  anon 
account  of  "  Hindoo  Charity,"  and  brief  contril 
on  such  topics  as  "Friendly  Visiting,"  "Emj 
Liability,"  "  Social  Discontent,"  and  "Workingw 
Clubs,"  together  with  an  interesting  departm 
"  Current  News  and  Notes." 

GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

Chinton^s  Magazine  for  July  has  editorial  arti 
"The   Philosophy  of   Protection,"    "Growing 
Opinion  on  Trusts,"    and  "   Trade  and  Train 
Germany." 

Mr.  Fusataro  Takano  contributes  an  inte 
account  of  strikes  in  Japan,  of  which  it  seems 
score  have  occurred  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  question,  "Is  Cheapness  an  Evil?  "is  dii 
by  Mr.  Greorge  Allen  White  and  the  editor. 

INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS. 

"  The  Ethical  Side  of  the  Free-Silver  Campaign 
subject  of  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Interne 
Jotimal  of  Ethics  by  Mr.  Frederic  J.  Stimson. 
sociological  articles  in  this  number  are  "The  ( 
tion  of  Society  as  an  Organism,"  by  Prof.  J.  El 
Taggart,  and  "The  Treatment  of  Prisoners,"  I 
Ham  Douglas  Morrison. 

Prof.  Thomas  Davidson  writes  on  the  results 
"higher  criticism,"  Mary  GiDiland  Husband  on 
osophic  Faith,"  and  Prof.  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridgeo: 
Place  of  Pleasure  in  a  System  of  Ethics." 

THE  MONIST. 

The  Monist  (Chicago)  publishes  a  translatioi 
important  paper  by  Dr.  Topinard,  of  Paris,  on  " 
a  Meml)or  of  Society." 

"  The  Basis  of  Morals"  is  the  subject  of  a  posth 
treatise  by  an  American  anarchist,  Dyer  D.  Lui 
lished  in  this  number  of  the  Monist. 

THE  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 

The  Hon.  James  Monroe  makes  an  interest! 
original  pros(»ntation  of  the  character  of  "  Josej 
Statesman  "  in  the  current  Dibliotlieca  Sacra  (C 
Ohio). 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  G.  Johnson  writes  abou 
proved  Homes  for  Wage-Earners,"  and  the  depa 
of  "  Sociological  Notes  "  is  devoted  to  the  editor 
cussion  of  timely  topics. 
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THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

JN  the  American  Historical  Review  Prof.  Herbert 
L.  Osgood  publishes  a  study  of  "The  Proprietary 
Province  as  a  Form  of  Colonial  Grovernment,"  emphar 
sizing  e.specially  the  intimacy  of  the  relationship  which 
existed  between  the  system  of  land  tenure  and  political 
development  in  the  province. 

Mr.  James  Schouler  contributes  an  interesting  paper 
tracing  the  '*Evclutionof  the  American  Voter,"  describ- 
ing the  long  controversy  between  the  ballot  and  the 
vhm  voce  mode  of  voting,  and  the  gradual  removal  of 
franchise  restrictions  in  the  several  States. 

Prof.  E.  G.  Bourne  and  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford  con- 
tinue the  discussion  about  the  authorship  of  the  Feder- 
nlist  which  was  begun  in  the  April  number  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Professor  Boume^s  article. 

Mr.  William  W.  Rockhill  continues  his  survey  of 
"Diplomatic  Missions  to  the  Court  of  China." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THERE  are  some  capital  articles  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the    Contemporary  RevieWj  several  of 
which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  AND  THE  PEACE  OF  EUROPE. 

"  Austriacus,"  writing  on  "The  Deadlock  in  Austria- 
Hungary,"  lays  great  stress  upon  what  he  asserts  to  be 
the  fact  that  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  in  the  good  faith  of  Grermany  was  greatly  shaken 
by  the  recent  revelation  of  the  secret  treaty  into  which 
Bismarck  had  entered  with  Russia  without  Austria's 
knowledge.  He  thinks  also  that  the  German  party  in 
Austria  is  in  great  danger  of  pushing  matters  to  such 
an  extremity  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  it  on. 
As  long  as  the  emperor  lives,  however,  there  will  be  no 
upset;  but  if  he  dies?    "Austriacus"  says: 

"The  peace  of  Europe,  the  question  whether  Austria- 
Hungary  can  and  will  continue  to  exist  in  its  present 
form  and  shape,  depend  on  one  life.  And  therein  lies 
the  danger  of  the  situation  for  Europe  as  much  as  for 
the  Hapsburg  monarchy.  How  will  things  go  on  in 
Austria  when  there  will  be  nobody  who  commands  uni- 
versal respect  and  to  whose  will  all  parties  in  the  em- 
pire finally  give  way?  Should  the  Germans  then  tend 
toward  the  northwest  and  the  Slavs  to  the  northeast, 
with  nobody  in  power  to  prevent  this  double  centrifugal 
motion,  a  general  conflagration  and  a  general  European 
war  would  be  unavoidable." 

A  PROBLEM  OF  CHRISTIAN    REUNION. 

Vernon  Bartlet,  writing  on  **The  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence and  the  Historic  Episcopate,"  asks  whether,  now 
that  the  pope  has  shut  the  door  with  a  bang  against  all 
overtures  in  that  direction,  the  Anglican  Church  should 
Dot  reconsider  the  whole  question  afresh,  and  right  to 
the  bottom.  If  this  were  done,  he  thinks  that  Dr.  Hort's 
careful  discussion  of  the  original  conception  of  the  ec- 
clesia  of  Christ  may  help  to  hasten  the  day  of  clearer 
light  and  larger  charity.  If  Protestant  Christendom  is 
to  be  united,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  frankly  rec- 
ognize the  reality  of  all  existing  ecclesiastical  politics: 

'*The  true  problem  is  this :  How  to  blend  the  strength 
of  each — Diocesan  Episcopacy,  Presbyterianism,  Con- 
gregationalism— into  a  finely  adjusted  polity,  so  as  to 
Qunimize  the  abuses  to  which  each  alone  is  liable.  That 
this  is  no  academic  notion,  but  something  toward  which 
considerable  approximations  have  already  taken  place." 

The  first  stage  in  the  union  is  not  formal  federation 


or  fusion  of  existing  bodies,  but  the  internal  fusion  of 
ideals. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Richai*d  Heath,  who  has  already  demonstrated  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  John  Bunyan  drew  his  mate- 
rial for  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress "  from  the  tradition  of 
the  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  now  gives  us  the  sequel  to 
that  paper,  in  which  he  shows  how  very  probable  it  was 
that  Bunyan  heard  and  assimilated  the  story  of  the 
Anabaptists,  the  kingdom  of  Munich,  by  the  living 
voice  of  tradition,  and  that  it  was  from  this  source  that 
he  got  most  of  the  distinctive  features  in  his  *'Holy 
War."  The  Countess  Martinengo  Cesaresco  writes  on 
"  Husbandry  in  the  Greek  Dramatists,"  and  Mr.  Hart- 
ley Withers  propounds  a  policy  of  investment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  professional  man  and  others  who  wish  to 
save  money  to  provide  for  their  old  age.  One  point  on 
which  he  strongly  insists  is  that  interest  on  invested 
savings  should  always  be  reinvested. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  is  a  good  number,  with 
plenty  of  interesting  reading  in  it.  We  notice 
elsewhere  the  article  on  "Genius  and  Stature,"  and 
Prince  Krapotkin's  account  of  ''Recent  Discoveries  in 
Brain  Structure." 

IS  THE  PLAGUE  COMING  TO  EUROPE? 

Prince  Krapotkin  thinks  it  is.  He  thinks  it  is  in- 
evitable that  either  by  a  rat  or  by  some  other  humble 
messenger  the  bacteria  of  the  black  death  now  raging 
at  Bombay  will  be  brought  to  England,  and  this  causes 
him  to  devote  some  space  to  a  very  cheering  account  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  serum  treatment  has  enabled 
the  doctors  of  the  Pasteur  school  to  cope  with  the  bu- 
bonic plague.  Prince  Krapotkin  also  reports  that  Dr. 
HafiHLine  has  adopted  a  plan  of  vaccinating  people 
against  the  plague,  which  has  been  very  successful.  In 
another  chapter  of  his  paper  on  "Recent  Science," 
Prince  Krapotkin  tells  of  the  success  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  serum  treatment  in  the  cure  for  the  snake- 
bite. Some  of  the  results  which  he  describes  are  truly 
remarkable,  patients  having  been  brought  back  almost 
from  the  door  of  death  by  copious  inoculation  of  the 
proper  serum. 

THEY  DO  THESE  THINGS  BETTER  IN  FRANCE. 

Lady  Priestley,  who  is  winning  recognition  as  one  of 
the  brightest  contributors  to  English  periodicals,  de- 
scribes the  difference  between  the  French  and  English 
treatment  of  research.  Lady  Priestley  is  an  enthusias- 
tic worshiper  of  Pasteur,  and  exultantly  records  the 
service  which  the  Pasteur  researches  have  rendered  to 
medical  science,  and  also  incidentally  to  such  money- 
making  industries  as  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  the 
making  of  beer.  She  records  with  satisfaction  that  a 
site  has  been  found  on  the  Thames  Embankment  upon 
which  a  building  is  being  built,  which  will  be  a  school 
of  hygiene  as  well  as  a  school  of  preventive  medicine. 
She  suggests  that  the  government  vaccine  station 
should  be  annexed  to  this  new  school  with  a  suitable 
subsidy.  Lady  Priestley  makes  one  suggestion  which 
we  have  not  seen  before,  to  the  effect  that  if  any  one  is 
bitten  by  a  dog  reputed  to  be  mad,  instead  of  worrying 
themselves  needlessly  about  what  may  after  all  be  only 
a  false  alarm,  they  should  have  the  dog  killed  and  send 
its  head  to  the  research  laboratory,  where  a  rabbit 
would  be  at  once  inoculated  with  a  portion  of  the  dog's 
brain.    If  the  dog  is  mad  the  rabbit  will  die  after  a  few 
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days,  but  if  the  dog's  character  has  been  maligned  un- 
justly, the  rabbit  will  live.  In  that  case  the  friends 
will  have  no  need  for  anxiety  on  account  of  the  dog 
biting. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  ANGLICAN  ORDERS. 

Father  Ryder,  writing  on  "The  Pope  and  the  Angli- 
can Archbishops,"  states  in  the  most  uncompromising 
fashion  the  Catholic  contention  on  the  Anglican  orders. 
He  says: 

*' Our  contention  is  that  the  Church  of  England  (1) 
has  no  orders — i.e.,  possesses  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons in  name  only,  without  the  potestas  ordinis;  (2) 
has  made  shipwreck  of  her  faith,  at  least,  by  commit- 
ting herself  to  positions  of  indifference  in  respect  to  a 
point  of  faith  and  its  opposite  heresy,  and  by  remaining 
in  full  communion  with  notorious  heretics  ;  (3)  has 
thereby  forfeited  all  authority  and  jurisdiction  in  re- 
spect to  Christ's  mystical  body.  If  it  be  heresy  to  deny 
the  Real  Presence  and  the  oblation  of  Christ,  which 
had  been  part  of  the  explicit  teaching  both  of  East  and 
West  for  80  many  centuries,  assuredly  it  is  also  heresy 
to  teach  indifference  as  to  belief  or  disbelief.  It  is  this 
heresy  of  indifference  upon  which  I  am  contented  to 
base  my  charge  of  heresy  against  the  Anglican  Church. 
As  the  final  cause  of  the  manipulation  of  the  ordinal  it 
has  vitiated  both  form  and  intention,  and  as  formal 
heresy  it  is  a  bar  to  all  exercise  of  jurisdiction." 

REMINISCENCES  OF  ENGLISH  JOURNALISM. 

Sir  Wemyss  Reid  has  a  very  pleasantly  written  paper 
under  this  head,  in  which  an  old  journalist  who  first 
entered  the  newspaper  office  forty  years  ago  at  a  time 
when  there  was  only  one  morning  provincial  daily 
paper  in  England,  meditates  and  moralizes  over  the 
changes  which  have  come  about  in  his  profession.  He 
thinks  that  English  newspapers  occupy  a  position  of 
unrivaled  supremacy  in  contemporary  journalism,  and 
he  deplores  the  extension  of  the  vice  of  hasty  work  in 
the  reviewing  department.  He  laments  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  descriptive  writer,  and  he  is  righteously 
indignant,  not  without  cause,  at  the  excessive  vulgarity 
of  much  of  the  writing  that  disfigures  modem  news- 
papers when  descriptions  of  public  functions  are  mixed 
up  with  copious  personal  chit-chat  by  the  writer  con- 
cerning the  blacking  of  his  boots,  or  his  conversation 
with  his  friends.  The  egotism  of  the  latt«r-day  jour- 
nalists is  also  commented  upon,  but  after  all  that  is 
said  as  to  the  aggressiveness  and  apparent  vanity  of  the 
modern  newspaper,  its  brusqueness,  its  personality,  its 
familiarity,  and  its  arrogance,  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  de- 
clares that  the  newspaper  press  is  not  only  better  in- 
formed, and  better  equipped  for  the  discussion  of  public 
affairs  than  was  the  press  of  forty  years  ago;  it  is  also 
far  more  earnest  and  sincere. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  John  Willoughby  publishes  the  narrative  of  the 
Jameson  expedition  which  he  wrote  in  Pretoria  jail 
three  days  after  his  capture.  Mr.  J.  E.  Chamberlain 
describes  "The  Growth  of  Ca.ste  in  the  United  States." 
James  Payn  gossips  pleasantly  concerning  "Conversa- 
tion "  and  Professor  Courthope  has  a  paper  on  "  Life  in 
Poetry."  Colonel  Lock  wood,  M.P.,  tells  us  a  good  deal 
of  information  that  we  had  not  before  concerning  the 
journals  of  Thomas  Day,  the  author  of  "  Sandford  and 
Merton."  Father  Ryder,  writing  on  the  "  Pope  and  the 
Anglican  Archbishops,"  states  uncompromisingly  his 
contention  that  the  Church  of  England  has  no  orders 
— i.  e.  possesses  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  in  name  only. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  contains  a  good  ar 
Pascal  by  Leslie  Stephen,  briefiy  notice 
where.  Two  papers  on  the  recent  developments 
Eastern  question  by  Captain  Gambler  and  Benn 
leigh  are  also  dealt  with  in  another  place. 

ENGLAND'S  MILITARY   POSITION. 

Sir  Henry  Havelock-Allan  takes  a  very  gloon 
as  to  what  England  is  getting  at  present  in  ret 
an  army  expenditure  of  £18,000,000  or  £19,000,00( 
The  army  at  home  consists  of  little  more  than  tw 
corps  of  65,000  men,  nearly  half  of  them  non-ei 
It  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirement 
country  or  to  uphold  its  own  footing  if  em< 
arose.  Something,  he  thinks,  should  l)e  done  ai 
at  once,  and  he  sets  forth  proposals  with  preci 
follows,  which  he  thinks  would  yield — 

"From  the  militia,  an  incrciised  militia  res 
30,000  men. 

"  From  the  volunt-eers,  probably  not  a  less  n 
viz.,  30,000  thoroughly  trained  volunteers. 

"From  the  time-expired  men  of  the  line,  supp 
ary  'Reserve  D,'  20,000  men. 

"  Making  a  grand  total  of  quite  65,000  to  75,( 
who  might  be  obtained  to  increase  the  numbers 
regular  army  in  time  of  war  ;  thus  exactly  doul 
force  for  the  field,  and  at  the  comparatively  ver 
additional  cost  in  round  figures  of  a  million  a  y 

SLAVERY  IN  CHINA. 

Mr.  Parker,  who  writes  a  very  interesting  ace 
the  Burmo-Chinese  frontier  and  the  Kakhyen  tr 
ciden tally  enters  upon  a  defense  of  Oriental 
which  is  worth  quoting.    He  says  : 

"A  great  fuss  is  made  by  certain  philanthn 
thusiasts  about  Kakhyen  slavery.  Because  the  1 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  in  turn  have  treate 
with  cowardly  cruelty,  we  assume  that  Eastern 
must  be  even  worse,  because  we  imagine  the 
code  of  morality  to  be  worse  than  our  own. 
over  twenty  years'  residence  in  China,  I  have 
had  a  difficulty  in  discerning  what  was  the  extei 
tinction  between  master  and  slave  or  mistr 
slave;  and  in  none  of  the  Eastern  countries  ar 
treated  with  greater  harshness  than  childret 
family  or  hired  domestics.  I  have  seen  a  Chin< 
roy  hand  his  pipe  to  a  male  slave,  who  puffed 
good  blaze  for  his  master  by  putting  it  into  ] 
mouth.  I  have  also  seen  a  Chinese  master  i 
slave  lie  down  and  smoke  opium  together.  A  bo 
ant,  a  barber,  a  policeman,  a  slave,  are  all  eqi 
barred  from  the  official  career;  but  a  slave  is  r 
off  than  the  other  three.  After  the  lapse  of  th 
erations  the  taint  disappears.  It  is  often  chc 
buy  a  person  in  China  than  to  hire  one,  and  mai 
peans  do  so,  simply  treating  the  'slave'  as  an  c 
domestic,  and  never  for  a  moment  attempting  t 
their  own  'dominion.'" 

THE  DUC  D'AUMALE. 

Miss  Constance  Sutcliffe  writes  an  article  coi 
the  Princes  of  Orleans  which  is  highly  eulogis 
she  does  not  quite  lose  herself  in  singing  the  p 
the  family  until  she  comes  to  dealing  with  1 
D'Aumale.  She  declares  he  was  the  most  high 
man  in  all  Europe.    She  says: 

"Of  the  duke  personally  it  is  difficult  to  fi 
moderation.  He  was  a  king  among  men,  a 
knight,  a  brave  soldier,  a  fine  achoUr,  an  iU 
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man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  most  loyal- 
hearted  son  France  ever  had.  If  men  write  epic  poems 
in  the  centuries  to  come,  they  will  make  of  him  their 
hero,  and  in  this  they  will  do  well.  The  longing  of  his 
life  was  to  serve  his  country — in  the  field  if  might  be, 
but  anyhow  to  serve;  and  it  is  pathetic  in  the  extreme 
to  see  him  offer  each  good  gift  in  turn — his  sword,  his 
wealth,  his  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  his 
counsels,  clear-sighted  and  high-souled — and  have  all 
either  refused  or  accepted  only  in  condescension." 

FLAUBERT— BY  PAUL  BOURGET. 

The  last  article  in  the  number  contains  a  translation 
of  a  lecture  which  M.  Paul  Bourget  delivered  at  Oxford 
OD  Flaubert,  whom  he  treats  as  **  a  man  who  possessed 
the  religion  of  letters  carried  to  fanaticism."  His  ex- 
planation of  the  charm  of  his  books  is  that  despite  all 
his  efforts  Flaubert  is  ever  present: 

"Throughout  his  writings  this  man,  who  aimed  at 
being  impassive,  impersonal,  and  unconcerned,  proves  to 
have  chosen  as  the  prime  motive  of  all  his  books  that 
e\il  from  which  he  suffered  himself — the  being  unable 
to  fashion  his  life  in  accordance  with  his  thought  and 
dreams." 

M.  Bourget  concludes  by  declaring  that  Flaubert 
gires  to  all  writers  the  most  splendid  example  of 
passionate,  exclusive  love  of  coimtry : 

"With  his  long  years  of  patient  and  scrupulous  toil, 
his  noble  contempt  of  wealth,  honors,  and  popularity, 
with  his  courage  in  pursuing  to  the  end  the  realization 
of  his  dreams  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  task,  he 
looms  upon  us  an  intellectual  hero,  the  greatest,*  purest, 
most  complete  of  our  literary  artists." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Augustin  Filon  gives  us  his  second  paper  on  the 
modem  French  drama.  Mrs.  Warre  Cornish  describes 
with  copious  samples  the  life  and  poetry  of  Marceline 
Valmore  under  the  title  of  "  A  Woman  Poet." 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

THE  New  Review  is  so  delighted  with  Mr.  Nichol- 
son^s  extraordinary  picture  of  the  queen  which 
was  published  last  month  that  it  has  engaged  him  to  do 
a  portrait  a  month  of  leading  men  and  women  of  the 
day.  For  July  he  has  done  Sara  Bernhardt.  There  is 
rather  a  solid  block  of  thirty-two  pages  devoted  to  '*Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart,"  of  Cromarty,  and  '*  Richard  Verste- 
gan,  alias  Rowley" — subjects  which  certainly  cannot 
be  said  to  have  much  fascination  for  the  general  reader. 
Mr.  David  Hannay  explains  the  new  regulations  intro- 
duced for  the  admission  of  boys  to  the  Britannia.  The 
age  has  been  raised  from  thirteen  and  a  half  to  fourteen 
and  a  half,  and  will  be  raised  next  year  to  fifteen  and  a 
half.  The  examination  is  made  more  severe,  with  a  re- 
sult that  there  will  be  an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
cost  of  sending  a  boy  to  the  navy,  and  the  ruler  of  the 
money-bag  will  become  supreme  in  the  one  service 
which  has  hitherto  supplied  openings  for  those  who 
were  unmoneyed  gentlemen.  There  is  an  out-of-the- 
way  paper  on  "  Religious  Life  in  Poland,"  by  Mr.  H. 
Dziewickie,  who  tells  us  that  the  Jesuit  organ  called 
the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  sells  to  the  extent 
of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  every 
month  in  Galicia  and  Prussian  Poland,  although  the 
total  population,  including  the  Protestants  and  Jews, 
is  only  eight  millions.  Its  sale  is  prohibited  in  Russian 
proTinces,  bat  there  is  a  great  demand  for  Catholic 


books  of  devotion.  They  are  indeed  almost  the  only 
books  that  are  sold  in  any  quantities  in  Russian  Poland^ 
The  priests  are  under  the  strict  censorship,  and  in  large 
towns  only  allowed  to  read  sermons  which  have  previ- 
ously been  submitted  to  the  censor.  Mr.  Dziewickie  says: 

'*In  those  parts  where  the  crushing  despotism  is  not 
at  work  there  are  few  sermons  which  do  not  contain 
some  allusion  or  express  some  hope,  which  do  not  either 
touch  upon  the  glories  of  the  past  or  point  to  the  resur- 
rection awaited  in  the  future.  Dreams  all  these  may 
be;  but,  if  so,  they  are  at  least  noble  dreams.  Delirium 
is  better  than  death ;  and  the  very  soul  of  patriotism, 
the  very  center  of  national  life,  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  A  patriot  said  to  me  one  day,  what  I  will  re- 
peat in  its  entirety,  though  I  can  indorse  only  the  latter 
part  of  what  he  said :  '  I  don't  believe  in  Christ,  1  don't 
believe  in  the  soul,  I  don't  believe  in  God;  but  I  believe 
Catholicism  will  save  Poland  if  Poland  is  to  be  saved.'  ** 

Mr.  Lionel  Hart  tells  the  story  of  the  "  First  Chartered 
Company,"  of  how  the  Russian  company  was  formed  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century: 

"  It  finally  fiickered  out  with  the  birth  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  its  history,  as  that  of  nearly  all  the 
chartered  companies,  may  be  thus  epitomized :  (1)  Char- 
ter, (2)  trade,  (3)  success,  (4)  competition,  (5)  encroach- 
ment, (6)  decline,  (7)  debt,  (8)  difficulties,  and  (9)  disap- 
pearance. It  gave  England  no  colony,  placed  no  lands 
under  her  protectorate,  acquired  her  no  new  territories. 
But  it  did  more — it  w£is  the  pioneer  of  our  enormous 
foreign  trade." 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  National  Review  for  July  the  chief  place  is 
given  to  three  articles  on  the  Wolcott  Commission, 
from  which  we  have  quoted  in  another  department. 
Spenser  Wilkinson  reviews  Captain  Mahan's  "Life  of 
Nelson  "  under  the  title  of  "  The  New  Nelson."  There 
are  the  usual  three  chroniques — British,  American,  and 
colonial. 

WILL  PAN- ANGLICANISM  REfiSTABLISH  THE  MASS  ? 

Mr.  Bernard  Holland,  writing  on  "The  Present  Posi- 
tion of  the  Anglican  Church,"  says: 

"At  present  the  outward  surface  of  the  Anglican 
Church  is  calm  compared  with  a  period  thirty  years, 
ago,  but  there  is,  I  think,  latent  a  certain  profound 
disquietude,  the  kind  of  disquietude  which  precedes  a. 
final  conflict  of  opposing  convictions.  The  present  life 
of  the  Reformed  Anglican  Church  is  becoming  more 
and  more  at  discord  with  her  history  and  written  Arti- 
cles of  Faith.  A  still  distant  Lambeth  Conference  may 
have  a  great  part  to  play — that  of  sanctioning  and  giv- 
ing due  form  to  a  victorious  movement." 

The  victorious  movement  is  the  Tractarian  nK)ve- 
ment,  and  the  end  which  Mr.  Holland  anticipates  is  the 
"collective  and  formal  restoration,  that  is,  of  the  cen~ 
tral  conception  and  act  of  worship,  as  now  and  alwaya 
understood  in  the  Roman  and  Efistern  churches,  re- 
ceived in  England  itself  before  the  Reformation,  repudi- 
ated at  the  Reformation,  and  now  in  part  virtually  re- 
stored by  the  irregular  action  of  the  clergy." 

THE  NEW  SICK  MAN  OF  EUROPE. 

Mr.  J.  Foreman  has  an  interesting  article  upon  Spain 
under  the  title  of  "  Europe's  New  Invalid."  He  makes 
a  curious  remark,  that  if  Cuba  were  free,  and  the  Span- 
iards evacuated  the  country,  one  hundred  thousand  men 
would  return  home  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  precipitate  a  civil  war.    Mr.  Foreman  says  r 
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*'  I  cjin  see  no  other  remedies  for  the  calamities  which 
must  eusue  than  the  abandonment  of  Spain's  fifteenth- 
century  colonial  policy,  the  propagation  of  a  liberal  sec- 
ular education  among  the  masses,  and  the  abolition  of 
priestcraft.  But  what  prospect  is  there  of  such  meas- 
ures being  adopted  ? " 

INSUKANCE  IX  WAR-TIME. 

Lieut. -Col.  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke,  writing  on  *' War,  Trade, 
and  Food  Supply,"  thinks  that  in  case  of  war  the  State 
should  insure  commerce  against  war  risks.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Clarke  says  : 

"An  arrangement  which  I  discussed  with  Sir  G. 
Tryon  at  Malta  would  be  to  intrust  the  whole  working 
of  the  scheme  to  Lloyd's,  which  would  charge  a  com- 
mission on  insurances  effected.  The  business  of  insur- 
ance of  ordinary  risks  would  proceed  as  usual.  War 
risks  would  be  insured  at  low  fixed  premiums  on  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Admiralty.  The  issue  of  State 
policies  might  terminate  in  six  months  or  a  year,  by 
-which  time  the  'greatest  pinch'  would  have  passed. 
And  the  underwriter,  having  arrived  at  a  just  estimate 
of  war  risks,  would  henceforth  carry  on  the  business. 
I  am  unable  to  understand  how  such  an  arrangement 
<x>uld  be  regarded  as  a  State  interference  with  trade." 


CORNHILL. 

*  *  /^^ORNHILL"   for  July  is  a  readable  and  racy 
V^    number,  but  without  any  article  of  eminent 


value. 


ANIMALS  AS  CRIMINALS  AND  HERETICS. 


A  curious  set  of  facts  are  brought  to  view  in  Dr.  T.  E. 

Withington*s  paper  on    *^  Legal   Proceedings  Against 

Animals."    "It  is  an  historical  fact,"  he  says,  "that  a 

cock  was  publicly  burnt  at  Basle  in  August,  1474,  for  the 

•diabolical  crime  of  laying  an  egg;  the  egg  also  being 

burnt  lest  it  should  produce  a  cockatrice,  or  fiery  flying 

•serpent."     The   pig  was  a  more  frequent  defendant. 

Record  is  given  of  a  sow  which  was  solemnly  imprisoned, 

tried,  and  executed  Ijy  the  Paris  hangman  for  the  mur- 

•der  of  a  baby  in  1408.    Chassenew  himself  first  became 

famous  through  the  skill  with  which  he  advocated  the 

•cause  of  the  rats  of  Autun.    Caterpillars  and  beetles 

were  summoned  before  the  magistrates  to  answer  for  the 

ravages  they  committed,  and  were  occasionally  solemnly 

•excommunicated.    So  late  as  1731  Franciscan  friars  in 

Brazil  brought  an  action  before  their  bishop  against  the 

.ants,  great  numbers  of  which  sorely  plagued  them.    The 

bishop  awarded  the  ants  a  suitable  place,  to  which  they 

•obediently  went  after  the  judgment  had  been  rea^l  aloud 

before  the  ant-holes. 

A  STORY  OF  DR.   JOWETT. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching  opens  a  paper  on  the  poverty  of 
the  clergy  with  a  story  of  the  lat«  Master  of  Halliol. 
At  his  dinner-table  an  eloquent  clergyman  inveighed 
against  lay  apathy: 

"'It  is  degrading  that  we  should  have  to  go  round 
and  beg  hat  in  hand  for  what  the  charity  of  laymen 
should  spontaneously  supply.'  .  .  .  When  it  was  con- 
cluded, the  small,  piping,  husky  voice  of  themjisterwas 
heard  to  .say :  '  Yea,  what  is  degrading  is  that  the  clergy 
should  have  to  exaggerate.'  Then,  having  done  his 
duty  to  his  guests,  the  master  recollected  that  he  also 
was  a  clergyman,  and  owed  something  to  his  cloth,  and 
so  continued:  'I  never  ^exaggerate;  but  then  I  never 
^et  any  money.' " 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  anniversary  study  is  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth,  upon  tl 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  which  was  fought  on  July 
1644.    Mr.  Hartley  Withers  gives  much  solid  advice  ^r- 
intending  investors  on    "How  to  Scan  a  Prospectus  -^ 
Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail  contributes  an  interesting  study  v~~^ 
Piers  Ploughman  and  English  life  in  the  fourteent  — 
century.    One  of  the  reasons  why  Chaucer  was  popul^^M 
and  Langland  became  obsolete  is  found  in  Langland 
championing  the  dumb  toiling  multitudes  who  canncz:^ 
reward  their  patron. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  REVIEW. 

IF  only  the  Progrc»Hivc  Reiriew,  to  judge  by  its  July 
number,  were  as  attractive  as  it  is  strenuous  and 
instructive,  its  success  would  be  assured.  The  first 
paper  reCchoes  Mr.  Morley's  warning  note  against 
Machiavellism,  or  the  belated  survival  of  a  theory  which 
would  sacrifice  the  development  of  the  individual  and 
the  claims  of  humanity  to  State  interests.  A  sketch  of 
the  German  university  of  to-day  avers  that  though  the 
students  are  conservative  in  respect  to  dueling,  and  only 
occasionally  l:>ecome  socialists,  their  old  idealism  and 
paf^sion  for  "the  regeneration  of  Germany"  is  not  dead, 
but  asleep.  Another  article  urges  the  Liberal  party  to 
accept  Mr.  Balfour's  County  Council  scheme  for  Ireland, 
while  protesting — not  so  strongly  as  to  imperil  the  suc- 
cess of  the  measure — against  its  heavy  sop  to  the  Irish 
landlords.  Karl  Blind  writes  to  prove  that  free  insti- 
tutions for  Cuba  would  not  result  in  the  negroization 
of  that'  land  d  la  Haiti,  for  Cuban  whites  outnumber 
Cuban  blacks  by  two  to  one;  and  that  the  negroization 
of  Haiti  has  not  resulted  badly  if  one  bears  in  mind  the 
extraordinary  advance  Haitians'  have  made  in  educa- 
tion and  democracy  during  the  last  twenty  years.  All 
schools  in  the  black  commonwealth  it  appears  are  free. 
They  number  some  800  public  schools,  including  many 
high  schools  and  colleges,  and  some  100  private  schoolB. 
There  are  22  Haitian  bursars  at  the  University  of  Paris. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Mackenzie  asks  for  the  Highland  crofters 
"more  land"  and  a  royal  navy  training  ship  at  Stomo- 
way.  Prof.  Louis  Wuarin,  of  Geneva,  extols  the  Swiss 
referendum  and  initiative,  and  argues  that  the  perils  of 
democracy  are  largely  obviated  by  making  democracy 
more  completely  democratic. 


COSMOPOLIS. 

THE  July  number  is  varied  and  interesting.  Among 
the  English  articles  a  quaint  charm  attaches  to 
Prof.  Max  Miiller's  reminiscences  of  the  ducal  family 
of  Dessau,  his  native  town,  and  a  sovereign  State.  He 
gives  a  most  instructive  glimpse  into  what  life  was  in 
the  old  days  of  moss-grown  feudalism  and  petty  Ger- 
man States. 

Of  the  French  contributors,  E.  Halp^rine-Kaminsky 
describes  the  present  position  of  Russian  literature. 
With  plenty  of  talent  and  with  an  ever-expanding  read- 
ing public,  it  stands  at  a  crisis  or  turning-point  where 
it  is  hard  U)  discern  the  future  direction.  The  writer, 
after  dealing  with  present-day  romance,  remarks  on  the 
signal  development  of  scientific  and  notably  of  socio- 
logical study  in  modern  Russia.  M.  Henry  des  Rioux 
concludes  his  study  of  i)olitical  life  in  Roumania  and 
its  intense  partisanships,  with  the  despondent  sugges- 
tion that  perhaps  absolute  personal  government  Ib  the 
only  remedy  for  the  political  gangrene  from  which  the 
young  kingdom  suffers. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 
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Among  the  Grerman  papers  may  be  mentioned  Herr 
Francke's  study  of  the  growth  of  the  population  and 
■the  internal  development  of  the  German  empire.    He 
shows  how  the  increasing  population   has  helped  to 
turn  Germany  from  being  an  agrarian  into  a  manufac- 
turing nation.   The  number  of  mouths  to  be  filled  neces- 
sitated imports  of  food  from  abroad,  to  pay  for  which 
manufactured  goods  must  be  sent  across  the  frontiers. 
It  is  interesting,  in  view  of  our  fear  of  German  com- 
petition in  the  markets  of  the  world,  that  the  writer 
bids  his  countrymen  prepare  for  the  danger  of  their 


foreign  trade  being  similarly  curtailed.  He  advises 
them  to  find  compensation  for  foreign  consumers  in 
their  working  classes.  "A  highly  paid,  well-nourished, 
intelligent,  and  socially  stable  working-class  population 
is  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  consumer."  This 
suggestion  may  be  commended  to  manufacturers  nearer 
home.  E.  Richter  discusses  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
occasioned  by  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery,  and  classes 
it  with  the  general  order  of  perceptions  and  sensations 
associated  with  art.  His  is  a  very  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive study  in  psychology. 


THE    FRENCH    REVIEWS. 


NOUYELLE  REVUE. 


THE  first  June  number  of  the  Nouvellc  Revue  is  re- 
markable for  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  Mene- 
lik  II.  addressed  to  M.  Gambetta,  which  Mme.  Adam 
owes  to  the  courtesy  of  Mme.  Leris-Gambetta.  Mene- 
lik's  letter  exhibits  the  warm  friendship  which  he  felt 
for  M.  Gambetta,  who  was  at  the  time  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  also  the  political  astuteness 
which  prompted  him  to  make  friends  with  such  a  pow- 
erful statesman.    The  letter  is  dated  November  1, 1880. 

M.  Ebray's  article  on  the  new  dangers  of  German  emi- 
gration is  a  discussion  of  the  new  bill  in  the  Reichstag 
on  the  subject  of  emigration  in  a  methodic  manner. 
Shortly  stated,  the  object  is  to  keep  together  in  small 
communities  the  Grermans  who  have  emigrated  to  other 
countries,  that  in  the  presence  of  populations  of  a  differ- 
ent race  they  may  retain  their  national  characteristics. 

The  Duchess  of  Fitz-James  contributes  an  article  full 
of  recollections  of  the  court  of  Louis  Philippe.  It  is 
interesting  gossip,  which  is  to  be  continued  in  a  future 
number,  but  it  does  not  add  much  of  importance  to 
what  is  already  known. 

M.  Mury^s  article  on  the  King  of  Siam  in  Europe 
is  sufficiently  actual,  appearing  as  it  does  in  the  very 
month  of  that  monarch's  arrival.  M.  Mury  has  a 
very  high  opinion  of  King  Chulalongkom's  political 
ability,  and  he  is  evidently  afraid  that  the  king's  visit  to 
England  may  perceptibly  modify  his  relations  with 
France,  whose  conduct  toward  Siam  has  not  been  re- 
markable either  for  humanity  or  honorable  dealing. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  TURK. 

M.  Denais,  whose  study  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey's 
personality  we  noticed  recently,  begins  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  Turkish  fanaticism.  In  this  he  ranges  himself 
to  a  certain  extent  with  the  defenders  of  Turkey.  He 
considers  that  the  Armenian  massacres  were  clearly 
carried  out  by  order  of  the  sultan,  and  that  the  guilt  of 
them  rests  far  more  with  the  sovereign  than  with  the 
people.  He  brings  forward  many  remarkable  facts  in 
support  of  his  theory  that  the  Turks  are  really  a  very 
humane  people.  Their  kindness  extends  to  the  animal 
kingdom  to  a  degree  which  should  put  to  shame  coun- 
tries like  France  and  Italy,  where  man's  duty  to  the 
lower  animals  is  either  ignored  or  very  imperfectly  real- 
ised. A  Turkish  child  will  never  destroy  a  bird's  nest; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  considered  a  meritorious  act  to 
^y  birds  from  Christian  or  Jew  hawkers  in  order  to 
«et  them  at  liberty.  Even  the  despised  dog  in  Turkey 
^  regarded  as  entitled  to  care  and  consideration.  Stray 
^ORs  which  enctunber  the  streets  are  not,  as  in  England, 
put  to  death,  but  are  fed  and  cared  for  by  the  people 


themselves,  and  any  one  who  injures  them  is  certain  to 
be  fined  and  perhaps  even  to  be  imprisoned.  A  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  would  have 
nothing  to  do  in  Turkey.  It  is  by  such  little  details  as 
these  that  the  manners  of  a  people  must  be  judged.  M. 
Denais  thinks  that  the  great  fault  of  the  Turks  lies  in 
their  government  and  all  the  corruptions  which  it  en- 
courages. The  Turks  are  constitutionally  passive  and 
docile,  and  the  rule  of  Abdul  Ham  id  has,  if  possible, 
increased  that  quality.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  there- 
fore, that  with  a  sovereign  who  is  capricious,  out  of  his 
mind,  unspeakably  ignorant,  and  yet  extraordinarily 
cunning,  and  who  retains  in  his  hand  all  the  reins  of 
government,  such  a  people  would  naturally  become  the 
accomplice  of  the  tyrp^t.  M.  Denais'  defense  of  the 
Turk  at  any  rate  has  the  advantage  of  being  based  upon 
personal  experience  and  observation. 

M.  Souriau  writes  learnedly  on  the  physical  attrac- 
tion of  beauty.  He  develops  the  theory  that  just  as  the 
animal  is  unconsciously  made  more  beautiful  by  the 
process  of  sexual  selection,  so  it  is  possible  that  man, 
the  being  of  imagination,  the  poet,  the  artist,  may  be 
improved  by  a  kind  of  aesthetic  selection. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  an  historical 
study  of  Talleyrand  as  a  colonizer  by  the  skillful  pen  of 
M.  Gu^tary.  We  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  M.  de 
Coubertin's  remarks  on  religion  in  the  United  States. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  pathetic  article  by 
M.  Talmeyr  on  the  teaching  profession  for  French 
women. 

In  the  first  June  number  M.  d'Haussonville  continues 
his  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  little  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  whom  in  this  installment  he  marries. 

Of  more  contemporary  historical  interest  is  M.  TiC- 
febvre  de  B6haine's  account  of  the  relations  between  the 
papacy  and  Prince  Bismarck.  This  paper  covers  the 
mission  of  M.  de  Schloezer  to  Rome  between  the  years 
1883  and  1885.  We  are  taken  behind  the  scenes  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  tortuous  diplomacy  and  some  of  the  strik- 
ing personalities  which  at  that  time  surrounded  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  are  pictured  for  us. 

M.  George  Perrot  contributes  a  curious  study,  which 
he  calls  "  A  Forgotten  People."  These  forgotten  people 
are  the  Sikeloi  of  Homer,  who  are  always  mentioned  as 
being  distinct  from  the  Sicanes.  The  Sicanes  appear  to 
have  arrived  in  Sicily  first,  probably  from  Spain,  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  driven  out  partly  from  fear  of 
the  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna,  partly  by  an  invasion  of 
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the  Sikeloi.  The  latter  people  gave  the  island  the  name 
which  it  bears  to-day.  M.  Perrot  traces  their  history 
in  some  detail,  and  endeavors  to  disentangle  them  from 
the  peoples  of  a  similar  name  with  whom  they  are  li- 
able to  be  confused.  The  light  which  is  thrown  upon 
this  ancient  people  by  archceology  is  very  curious. 

FRENCH    CONSERVATIVES. 

The  second  June  number  of  the  JRevue  is  perhaps 
more  immediately  interesting.  M.  Piou  has  a  very 
timely  study  of  the  relations  between  French  Conserva- 
tives and  the  democracy.  It  is  indeed  singular  that  in 
a  country  like  France,  where  everything  is  continually 
changing,  the  Ck)n8ervative  party  should  still  And  itse^ 
excluded  from  power.  It  possesses  all  the  regular 
means  of  influence — education,  intelligence,  wealth,  and 
tradition — but  it  has  a  continuous  record  of  defeats  ever 
since  1876.  The  party  has  no  reason  to  blame  for  this 
exclusion  from  power  either  its  chiefs  or  the  rank  and 
file.  The  cause  of  this  unpopularity  is,  in  M.  Piou's 
opinion,  to  be  found  in  a  certain  disdain,  mingled  with 
fear,  which  they  inspire  in  the  democracy.  Napoleon 
once  asked  a  great  foreign  lady  what  Europe  thought  of 
him.  "The  old  courts,"  she  replied,  "love  you  about 
as  much  as  old  women  love  young  ones."  The  feelings 
of  the  French  democracy  for  the  Conservatives  may  be 
compared  to  Napoleon's  feelings  for  the  old  courts.  As 
to  the  future,  M.  Piou  asks  pathetically.  Will  the 
democracy  be  a  Caesarism  or  liberal,  materialist  or 
Christian,  Socialist  or  a  brotherhood?  That  is  the 
problem  of  the  hour,  and  upon  its  solution  depends  the 
future  of  France^  He  points  out  that  if  the  Conserva- 
tives do  not  exercise  any  longer  a  considerable  electoral 
influence,  they  nevertheless  exercise  an  extraordinary 
social  influence,  and  it  is  on  the  social  field  that  the 
decisive  battle  will  be  fought.  The  French  Conserva- 
tives have  been  often  enough  lectured  for  their  stoical 
indifference,  and  perhaps  one  more  lecture  from  M.  Piou 
will  not  make  much  difference. 

M.  Br6al  has  discovered  a  new  science,  which  he  calls 
La  S^mantique.  It  is,  as  he  explains  it,  the  science  of 
the  signification  of  words  as  opposed  to  the  science 
which  deals  with  the  sounds  of  words.  He  gives  some 
extremely  interesting  examples  of  how  words  originally 
traceable  to  the  same  source  have  become  invested  with 
widely  different  meanings. 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  WITH  ALCOHOL? 

M.  L6vy  has  an  elaborate  article  on  the  idea  of  a  State 
monopoly  of  alcohol — no  doubt  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  law  in  France.  He  writes  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  opponent  of  alcohol  and  of  tobacco,  and  he 
traces  the  history  of  monopolies  in  alcohol  from  the 
earliest  times.  He  develops  the  always  dangerous  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
such  as  Russia,  Switzerland,  England,  the  United 
States,  Grermany,  and  Holland.  In  all  these  countries 
alcohol  is  heavily  taxed,  and  its  sale  is  placed  under  the 
most  rigid  surveillance,  though  in  spite  of  these  draw- 
backs the  consumption  of  alcohol  everywhere  Increases. 
The  idea  of  a  monopoly  of  alcohol  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  is  essentially  a  socialistic  idea,  and  would  be  wel- 
comed by  that  party  as  tending  to  destroy  a  great  pri- 
vate industry  and  an  enormous  field  in  which  individ- 
ual initiative  finds  large  scope.  With  the  special  argu- 
ments as  applied  to  France  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  here.  M.  L6vy  ably  points  out  that  the. 
advocates  of  a  State  monopoly  have  never  succeeded  in 


disposing  of  the  dilemma,  that  the  more  a 
consumed  under  the  monopoly  the  more  han 
to  the  citizens,  while  if  less  alcohol  is  consi] 
revenues  of  the  country  suffer  in  their  turn. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

NO  article  in  the  June  numbers  of  the  . 
Paris  calls  for  special  notice.  Indee<3 
tors  seem  to  have  carefully  avoided  any  sul 
topical  nature,  unless  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Italian  actress,  Signora  Duse,  enriched  with  i 
ters  of  Dumas  flUf  can  be  considered  as  sn 
career  of  this  extraordinary  woman  is  interest 
many  points  of  view.  She  has  never  sought  i 
and  exceedingly  little  is  known  of  her  private 
yet  she  has  conquered  a  great  place  in  the  hist< 
modem  stage.  She  was  born  in  1859,  and  cam 
theatrical  family.  She  made  her  dibut  at  tl 
four  years  as  little  Coscttc  in  Hugo^s  "Mh 
and  before  she  was  twelve  she  had  played  mai 
spearian  rOJcs.  She  is  probably  the  only  modei 
who  played  Juliet  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
great  histrionic  triumph  occurred  in  1879,  whei 
just  twenty  years  of  age,  in  Alfleri's  "  Electra.' 
after  she  electrified  all  Naples  as  Therdse  in  Z 
rible  study,  "Th^rfese  Raquin."  Signora  I 
acted  in  Great  Britain,  in  Russia,  in  German 
America;  but  not  till  this  spring  did  she  vi 
play  before  the  Parisian  public. 

In  each  number  of  the  Revue  several  page 
voted  to  the  Eastern  question.  "Athens  and 
tinople  in  1869"  are  described  by  M.  Thouvenel 
matist  who  played  a  certain  rdle  during  th 
Empire.  Although  France's  sympathies  wen 
time  naturally  entirely  Turkish,  the  French  < 
not  scruple  to  write  home  that  he  considerec 
in  articulo  mortiSy  and  that  he  regarded  the 
empire  as  a  mummy  which  might,  lifeless,  sul 
considerable  number  of  years.  The  article  is  < 
teresting  as  showing  what  extraordinary  sprin 
den  life  must  even  then  have  existed  in  Consta 
M.  Lavisse  continues  his  analysis  of  France' 
Eastern  policy.  He  pays  a  tribute  to  the  h 
British  statesmen,  and  exposes,  with  a  sense  i 
age  too  often  lacking  in  French  writers,  son 
absurd  delusions  as  to  the  real  back-waters  c 
diplomacy  which  are  current  on  the  Contine 
evident  that  M.  Lavisse  sympathizes  with  Gr 
he  greatly  blames  the  Greek  royal  family  for 
they  took,  not  so  much  in  fostering,  as  in  allo^ 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Greece  and 
He  declares  that  as  long  ago  as  last  autui 
Greorge  already  saw  what  was  coming,  and  d\ 
visit  to  France  the  Greek  sovereign  did  not  h 
express  his  fears  to  French  statesmen.  M.  Li 
nies  the  existence  of  the  European  concert.  ] 
out  that  what  is  called  a  **  concert"  really  cc 
two  very  deflnite  camps,  that  occupied  by  the 
that  by  the  triple  alliance,  with  Great  Britai 
up  a  middle  position,  trusted  and  liked  by  n 
the  other  two  parties. 

M.  Saint-Sa6ns  attempts  to  give  a  sketch  of 
Grounod  achieved  for  French  music.  Mnct 
French  composer's  peculiar  tsrpe  of  musical  gee 
tributed  by  his  biographer  to  the  tact  that  he  i 
ing  many  years  of  his  early  life,  preparing 
priesthood,  and  an  inmate  of  a  seminary. 


THE    NEW    BOOKS. 

RECENT    NOTABLE  WORKS  BY  ENGLISH  AND   CONTINENTAL 

AUTHORS. 


«ARTHY'S  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES, 

1880-97. 

[r.  Jnfttin  McCarthy  has  completed  the  third  volume 
Ui'*Histor>'  of  Our  Own  Times"  (Harper,  $1.75). 
•  new  volume  commences  with  the  accession  to 
wrof  the  Liberal  party  in  1880,  and  hrings  down  the 
ny  to  the  present  year.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
I  A  mo«t  useful  handbook  to  the  events  of  the  last 
yearn,  and  is  written  with  almost  the  same 
Llty  that  characterized  the  preceding  volumes. 
tke  same  time  Mr.  McCarthy  would  probably  have 
I  better  advised  had  he  not  yielded  to  the  f  ascina- 
■  oC  the  diamond  jubilee.  His  history  would  have 
lid  much  had  it  been  concluded  with  the  general 
Hon  of  1805,  instead  of  being  brought  down  to  the 
Mit  month.  But  Mr.  McCarthy  has  devoted  about 
taurth  of  the  book  to  the  events  of  189&-07.  This 
b  the  iirhole  perspective,  for  in  the  nature  of  things 
JndlcioQs  summing  up  of  events  and  movements 
laally  becomes  more  and  more  of  an  interesting 
^  to  a  large  extent,  impartial  disquisition  on  bum- 
questions  by  Mr.  McCarthy.  The  last  one  hun- 
I  and  fifty  pages  might  with  advantage  have  been 


OMISSIONS— THE  COLONIES  AND  THE  NAVY. 

k  McCarthy  has  dealt  rather  too  exclusively  with 
erenta,  and  hardly  ever  touches  on  the  great 
Its  of  the  last  few  years.  Parliament  House  at 
is  treated  rather  too  much  as  if  it  were 
of  the  universe.  In  reading  this  later  volume 
ly  of  the  most  striking  lessons  of  the  past 
Mr.  McCarthy  says  nothing  of  the 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of 
party  to  the  colonies.  Neither  does  he  so 
ik  as  mention  the  navy.  But  surely  the  prominence 
hh  the  colonies  have  acquired  in  the  national  mind, 
I  tte  unanimous  agreement  of  all  parties  as  to  the 
■Be  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strong  nav>',  are 
Is  which  will  be  noted  by  future  historians  long  after 
Wf  cf  the  details  mentioned  by  Mr.  McCarthy  are 
pftcn  Mr.  McCarthy,  however,  brings  out  very 
«r^  several  interesting  facts.  The  period  covered 
Mi  volume  will  probably  be  noted  in  the  future  as 
tonnsition  period  between  the  Victorian  era  and  the 
rpviod  upon  which  we  are  entering. 

THE  LESSONS  07  THE  DECADE. 

k.  McCarthy*s  history  reads  like  an  obituary  list. 
rscytbe  of  death  has  ruthlessly  cut  down  all  those 
»  infiuenced  the  men  of  the  last  generation.  But 
I  isnies  remain  solitary  and  alone.  The  queen  and 
.  ffladstonr  are  almost  the  only  survivors.  Another 
Iwhfteh  impresses  the  reader  is  the  break-up  of  the 
The  Gonser^ative  and  the  Liberal  parties, 
fUwifflng  to  the  old  names,  have  .practically 
i  ta  ccdBtb  Tbe  faNak-up  of  the  Conservatives  was 
ily  liOtd  Randolpll  Churchill,  and  completed  by 
I  iJtatml  tJnloniste.  j  The  Liberals  have  seemingly 
old  flMftdate  and  have  not  yet  discov- 
^-•-^  The  third  fHCt  brought  out 


unconsciously  by  Mr.  McCarthy  is  the  importance 
which  the  year  1896  is  likely  to  have  in  our  history.  In 
that  year  it  seems  as  if  we  see  the  first  indications  of 
the  termination  of  the  transition  period.  The  new 
forces  show  some  signs  of  consolidating  themselves  into 
definite  shapes.  Mr.  McCarthy,  however,  appears  not 
to  notice  this,  and  continues  his  history  without  a 
break.  After  all  is  said  as  to  the  defects  of  the  work  it 
still  remains  a  very  valuable  compilation,  especially 
useful  as  a  reference  book. 


A  FRENCHMAN  ON  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE 

ANGLO-SAXON. 

In  the  light  of  the  enthusiasm  created  by  the  splendid 
ceremonials  of  the  jubilee,  it  is  int-erestirig  to  read  the 
tribute  paid  to  the  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  by  a 
Frenchman.  What  are  the  qualities  of  our  race  which 
made  the  jubilee  and  all  that  it  stood  for  possible?  M. 
Edmond  Demolins  tries  to  answer  this  question  in  his 
book,  "What  is  the  Secret  of  the  Superiority  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon f'  a  second  edition  of  which  has  just  been 
published  in  Paris  by  the  Maison  Didot. 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  PLOW. 

M.  Demolins^  imagination  is  impressed  with  theomni-. 
presence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  he  sounds  a  note  of 
alarm.  The  great  peril,  he  declares,  is  not  to  be  found 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  The  great  adversary  is 
to  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  and  the 
Atlantic — everywhere,  in  fact,  where  a  pioneer  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  to  be  found.  "We  despise  that 
man,^'  he  remarks,  "  because  he  does  not  arrive,  like  the 
Grermans,  with  great  battalions  or  with  a  perfectly 
equipped  army;  we  despise  him  because  he  comes  alone 
and  with  a  plow.  But  we  forget  what  is  the  value  of 
a  plow  and  what  is  the  value  of  that  man."  This  race 
is  everywhere,  has  invaded  all  lands  and  planted  colo- 
nies all  round  the  world.  M.  Demolins  points  out  that 
the  situation  is  a  serious  one,  and  that  it  is  useless  sim- 
ply to  denounce  the  F^nglish.  On  the  contrary,  all 
Frenchmen  should  study  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  in 
the  hoi)es  of  discovering  the  secret  of  its  superiority. 
He  then  proceeds  to  carefully  analyze  the  English  char- 
acter and  compare  it  with  the  French. 

THE  SECRET:     I.— HIS  INDEPENDENCE. 

His  conclusions  amount  to  this:  that  the  Englishman 
is  trained  up  to  Ix?  independent  and  to  l)e  eriual  t<.>  any  oc- 
casion that  may  present  itjsolf  in*life.  The  Frenchman, 
on  the  contrary,  is  destined  from  his  cradle  to  l)e  an 
official  of  some  description  under  the  government.  The 
French  boy  is  taught  in  barrack  schools,  which  is  ex- 
cellent training  for  an  official,  but  which  altogether  un- 
fits him  for  indoi)endent  life.  He  is  cranime<l  for  ex- 
amination. He  makes  one  supreme  effort,  and  then, 
when  he  has  obt;ained  his  posts  drifts  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Parents,  lie  complains,  are  cruelly  kind  to  their 
children,  and  allow  them  no  independence.  All  that  a 
Frenchman  looks  forward  to  is  a  government  position 
and  a  rich  wife.    He  does  not  strike  out  for  himself— he 
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belongs  to  the  i)ast.  The  English  boy,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  prepared  from  his  youth  up  to  face  the  battle  of 
life.  He  is  left  to  his  own  resources  and  has  to  fend  for 
himself.  A  Frenchman  depends  on  his  family,  an  Eng- 
lishman on  himself.  In  private  life  a  French  parent  is 
burdened  by  the  necessity  of  providing  a  dot  for  his 
children.  When  they  are  born  he  does  not  see  a  human 
being,  but  a  dot,  which  rises  up  before  him  like  a  spec- 
ter. He  slaves  for  his  children,  and  only  succeeds  in 
unfitting  them  for  the  struggle  of  life. 

II.— THE  HOME. 

But  the  real  secret  of  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  according  to  M.  Demolins,  is  the  way  in  which 
he  regards  his  home.  The  Frenchman  looks  at  it  from 
the  material  point  of  view,  the  Englishman  from  the 
moral  and  spiritual.  A  Frenchman  is  bound  down  to  a 
particular  spot;  the  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  takes 
his  home  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  M.  Demolins 
says: 

**  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  an  extraordinary  facility  of  chang- 
ing his  abode.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  move  his  residence  if 
a  favorable  opportunity  presents  itself  of  bettering  his  posi- 
tion, often  by  going  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  fixes  his 
gaze  more  upon  the  future  than  the  past,  and  counts  more 
upon  his  own  personal  initiative  than  upon  traditional  and 
family  institutions.  It  is  this  necessity  of  the  social  forma- 
tion which  leads  him  to  create  the  small  cottage,  because  a 
man  is  less  tied  by  a  small  habitation  than  by  a  large  one;  he 
is  master  of  it  and  is  not  mastered  by  1^.  He  does  not  cling 
to  the  stones,  and  the  stones  do  not  hold  him." 

FALSE  AND  TRUE  PATRIOTISM. 

Finally  M.  Demolins  contrasts  the  various  forms  of 
patriotism.  There  is  the  patriotism  founded  on  politi- 
cal ambitions  and  that  founded  on  the  independence  of 
private  life.  Of  the  former  the  best  types  are  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Spain.  This  patriotism  is 
supported  by  a  nation  in  arms  and  upon  the  centraliza- 
tion of  all  power.  The  second  type  of  patriotism  is  the 
English.  It  is  marked  by  four  things:  first,  the  extraor- 
dinary facility  with  which  the  individual  leaves  thd 
mother  country;  second,  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies; third,  the  complete  repudiation  of  militarism;  and 
fourth,  the  tendency  to  regulate  international  difficul- 
ties by  arbitration.  Of  the  seventy-two  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration concluded  since  1816,  fifty-nine  were  made  by 
English-speaking  nations.  The  secret  of  the  superiority 
of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  independence  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  principle  of  self-government  which  is  im- 
planted in  them.    The  result  is  that  while 

"  On  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  and  Alps  wo  endeavor  to  revive, 
by  all  possible  means,  a  patriotism  which  is  dying;  while  we 
hold  reviews  and  celebrate  warlike  anniversaries,  an  adver- 
sary which  we  do  not  see,  and  which  we  despise  because  it  is 
not  armed  to  the  teeth  like  ourselves,  quietly  traverses  the 
seas  with  its  innumerable  ships  and  invades  the  world  in- 
sensible with  its  innumerable  colonies." 


RUSSIA  INCARNATE  :  A  LIFE  OF  PETER  THE 

GREAT. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  the  character  of  Peter  the 
Great  has  been  a  battlefield  over  which  historians  have 
wajxcd  bitter  wnrfare.  By  some  he  has  been  lauded  to 
the  skies  as  the  regenerator  of  Russia,  by  others  he  has 
been  denounced  as  a  ruthless  tyrant  and  barbarian;  but 
he  has  not  often  been  studied  in  the  cold  light  of  his- 
torical research.  His  character  and  life-work  naturally 
lead  to  exaggerated  eulogy  or  denunciation,  according 


to  the  standpoint  from  which  they  are  viewed. 
Waliszewski,  whose  work  on  Peter  the  Great 
ton,  $2)  has  just  been  translated  by  Lady  Mai 
endeavors  to  describe  the  great  Russian  from  t 
of  view  of  an  impartial  historian.  He  has  succ 
producing  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valua 
mate  of  Peter's  character  and  work,  which  it  v 
well  for  both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Russii 
country  to  read  with  care.  M.  Waliszewski  haj 
divided  his  history  into  three  parts.  In  the  i 
second  he  deals  with  Peter  as  youth  and  man 
third  he  gives  us  a  careful  summary  and  estimai 
reforms  introduced  by  Peter,  and  their  influen 
Russian  life. 

THE  SUPREME  TYPE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PEOP 

M.  Waliszewski  maintains  that  Peter  was  tl 
nation  of  Russia,  the  supreme  type  of  the  Russ 
pie.    He  says  : 

**  Peter  Is  Russia— her  flesh  and  blood,  her  temp 
and  genius,  her  virtues  and  her  vices.  With  his  var 
itudes,  his  multiplicity  of  effort,  his  tumultuous  pas 
rises  up  before  us  a  collective  being.  This  makes  h 
ness.  This  raises  him  fur  above  the  pale  shadow  w 
feeble  historical  evocation  strives  to  snatch  out  of  < 
There  is  no  need  to  call  his  figure  up.  He  stands  b 
surviving  his  own  existence,  perpetuating  himself 
tinual  actual  fact. .  .  .  Once  upon  a  time  that  force  w 
*Peter  the  Great.*  The  name  is  changed  now.  The 
teristics  are  unchanged.  It  is  still  the  soul  of  a  grei 
—and  the  soul  too  of  a  great  man,  in  whom  the  thou; 
wills  of  millions  of  human  beings  appear  incamat 
force  is  centered  in  him  and  he  in  it." 

REVOLUTION  INSTEAD  OF  EVOLUTION. 

M.  Waliszewski  has  endeavored  to  make  thi 
figure  throb  with  life  before  our  eyes,  and  he  1 
ceeded.  The  picture  is  a  fascinating  one,  whii 
pels  attention  from  its  very  magnitude.  But  M 
zewski  by  no  means  tries  to  hide  his  hero's  def 
the  contrary,  they  are  set  forth  without  any  plea 
tication.  His  latest  historian  somewhat  belittlei 
personal  influence  on  Russia.  Russia,  he  says,  ^ 
state  of  evolution  before  his  time  and  would  hav 
progressed  without  him.  Peter  changed  this  ] 
evolution  into  a  revolution.  He  swept  over  his 
and  his  people  like  a  whirlwind,  extemporizing 
venting  expedients  and  terrorizing  all  aroui 
He  gave  the  Russian  people  a  tremendous  push  f 
but  he  was  only  able  to  do  so  because  he  push« 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  were  already  moi 

WAS  AS  THE  ANGEL  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

If  Peter  hurried  the  pace  of  Russia's  progress 
unsuccessful  war  wliich  drove  him  forward.  H 
by  playing  at  soldiering,  but  very  soon  found  t 
is  a  stern  taskmaster.  It  was  his  struggle  to  o^ 
the  consequences  of  his  presumption  and  ovt 
dence  which  brought  modern  Russia  into  being. 

Peter's  working  power  and  energy  was  almos 
human.  He  did  everything,  and  did  it  with  1 
hands.  He  had  too  much  of  the  Eastern  and  ba 
in  his  nature  to  l)e  able  to  act  upon  any  well-t! 
out  plan.  He  lived  up  to  the  liberal  meaning 
command,  "  What  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it ' 
thy  might."  In  spite  of  the  apparent  universalit 
efforts  his  work  is.  speaking  generally,  soi 
limited,  and  exceedingly  suj^rficial  even  withi 
limits.  It  was  ''a  sort  of  reblastering  and  pat 
business  with  nothing  absolu^y  new  about  it." 
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ATERIAL,  NOT  MORAL  PROGRESS. 

irything  else  Peter  was  utilitarian.  He  ap- 
e  material  usefulness  of  Western  civiliza- 
lereupon  imposed  it  upon  Russia.  But  he 
icapable  of  understanding  the  moral  basis 
nlization  rested : 

w  was  the  exterior,  and  therefore  he  esteemed 
low  its  value.  His  intelligence  shows,  on  one 
n  quality  of  limitation.  It  is  radically  inacces- 
abstract  conception.  Hence  he  was  very  un- 
doing any  series  of  events,  in  deducing  the  con- 
l  a  particular  point  of  departure,  in  tracing 
x>  their  causes.  He  was  quick  to  seize  the  prac- 
ig^  of  civilization,  but  he  never  had  any  sus- 
neceesary  premises  of  all  civilizing  undertak- 
8  like  a  man  who  would  begin  to  build  a  house 
f,  or  who  would  work  at  the  foundations  and 
I  edifice  at  one  and  the  same  time.  His  being  a 
er,  and  even  a  fair  naval  engineer,  did  not  suf- 
)  moral  forces  of  his  people  in  organic  motion." 

DREAMER  WITH  WIDE-OPEN  EYES. 

d  despotic  though  Peter  was,  possessed  of  a 
Qe,  yet  he  was  an  idealist.  He  believed  in 
its  future,  and  he  sacrificed  himself  un- 
ften  blindly  and  unwisely,  to  compel  her  to 
lestiny : 

St  he  was,  in  virtue  of  that  part  of  his  nature 
id  from  the  chances  and  incoherence  of  his  daily 
He  dreamed  indeed,  but  with  wide-open  eyes; 
I  the  positiveness  of  his  mind  and  nature,  he 
3at  was  his  effort,  so  mighty  his  faith— by  almost 
1  possessing  this  phantom  dream  of  his.  He 
arther.  He  would  insure  the  continuity  of  this 
1  of  what  was  to  be,  that  far-distant,  tremen- 
,  and,  like  the  splendid  despot  that  he  was,  he 
the  very  marrow  of  his  subjects'  bones— beat  it 
y  vrith  blows  of  sticks  and  hatchet  strokes.  He 
;e  of  eager  visionaries  out  of  a  people  of  mere 
eft  something  better  behind  him  than  a  mere 
left  a  faith  which,  unlike  other  faiths,  is  splrit- 
»ad  of  materialized  in  the  simple  minds  which 
aed  it.  *Holy  Russia*  of  this  present  day— 
ital,  and  majestic  above  all  things,  even  as  he 
ig  ready,  like  a  many-headed  Messiah,  to  regen- 
t  Europe,  even  by  submerging  her,  is  Peter^s 

racts  are  but  the  skeleton,  so  to  speak,  of 
TTski's  study  of  Peter  the  Great ;  for  the  de- 
vhich  this  skeleton  is  clothed  the  reader 
o  the  volume  itself. 


MORLEY  ON  MACHIAVELLI. 

acmlllan  &  Co.  publish  the  Romanes  lecture 
ich  was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Morley  at  the 
Theater,  Oxford,  on  June  2  last,  in  a  cloth- 
ne  of  sixty-four  pages.  The  lecture  itself,  if 
full,  would  hardly  fill  ten  pages  of  the  Re- 
lere  is  plenty  of  good  matter  compressed  in- 
[1  space. 

ssible  in  such  brief  space  as  can  be  spared 
smpt  to  follow  Mr.  Morley  in  his  brilliant 
ition  of  the  Italian  Kenius.  Thomas  Crom- 
\  Elizabeth,  and  Lord  Bacon  among  the 
odem  England,  drank  deeply  at  the  troubled 
ch  sprang  from  the  Machiavellian  fount, 
r  points  out  that  the  makers  of  modem 
lid  appear  equally  to  have  sat  at  his  feet. 
e  Silent,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Elizabeth  of 
rederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  and  above  all 
;iipply  only  too  forcible  illustrations  of  the 


extent  to  which  the  Machiavellian  doctrine  continues  to 
spring  up  eternal  in  the  heart  of  man. 

Frederick  the  Great  is  *Hhe  aptest  of  all  modem 
types  of  the  perverse  book.'*  Nor  does  Mr.  Morley  re- 
frain from  the  passing  jibe  at  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, of  whom  Groldwin  Smith  and  Lord  Wolseley  are 
not  difficult  to  discern.  '^The  misgivings  of  a  political 
valetudinarian'*  is  not  a  bad  phrase  for  the  later  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Groldwin  Smith,  and  Lord  Wolseley's  sol- 
dier's text-book  is  laid  under  contribution  to  show  that 
in  the  battlefield  at  least  the  ethics  of  Machiavelli  pre- 
vail in  full  force.  Science  also,  he  points  out,  tends  to 
give  an  apparent  justification  of  the  Italian's  teaching. 
"  Nature  does  not  work  by  moral  rules.  Why  should 
States?  Is  not  the  whole  universe  a  sentient  being 
haunted  all  day  and  all  night  long  by  the  haggard 
shapes  of  hunger,  cruelty,  force,  and  fear  ?"  But  what 
is  the  real  doctrine  of  Machiavelli  ?  Mr.  Morley  thus 
summarizes  the  essence  of  the  lessons  which  he  incul- 
cated on  the  world: 

"  He  has  been  charged  with  inconsistency  because  in  the 

*  Prince 'he  lays  down  the  conditions  on  which  an  absolute 
ruler,  rising  to  power  by  force  of  genius  backed  by  circum- 
stances, may  maintain  that  power,  with  safety  to  himself  and 
most  advantage  to  his  subjects ;  while  in  the  *'  Discourses  *  he' 
examines  the  rules  that  enable  a  self-governing  State  to  re* 
tain  its  freedom.  The  cardinal  precepts  are  the  same.  In 
either  case  the  saving  principle  is  one :  self-sufficiency,  mil- 
itary strength,  force,  flexibility,  address,  above  all,  no  half- 
measures.  In  either  case  the  preservation  of  the  State  is 
equally  the  one  end,  reason  of  State  equally  the  one  ade- 
quate and  sufficient  test  and  justification  of  the  means.  The 

*  Prince*  deals  with  one  problem,  the  *  Discourses*  with  the 
other,  but  the  spring  of  Machiavelli*8  political  inspirations 
is  the  same,  to  whatever  type  of  rule  they  apply— the  secu- 
lar State  supreme;  self-interest  and  self-regard,  avowed  as 
the  single  principles  of  State  action;  material  force  the 
master-key  to  civil  policy.  Clear  intelligence  backed  by  un- 
sparing will,  unflinching  energy,  remorseless  vigor,  the  brain 
to  plan  and  the  hand  to  strike— here  is  the  salvation  of 
States,  whether  monarchies  or  republics.  The  spirit  of  hu- 
mility and  resignation  that  Christianity  had  brought  into 
the  world,  he  contemns  and  repudiates.  That  whole  scheme  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  which  invisible  powers  rule  all  our  mor- 
tal affairs,  he  dismisses.  Calculation,  courage,  fit  means  for 
resolute  ends,  human  force— only  tliese  can  rebuild  a  world 
in  ruins.** 

Mr.  Morley  then  proceeds  to  deal  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  moralist  with  Machiavellian  doctrines.  But 
he  does  not  much  improve  upon  Diderot's  pithy  criti- 
cism embodied  in  the  suggestion  that  ^'the  most  dis- 
tinctly Machiavellian  chapters  might  be  headed  as  *  The 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  right  for  a  prince  to  be 
a  scoimdrel.' " 

Mr.  Morley  thinks  that  the  popular  clamor  against 
Machiavelli  was  based  upon  a  sound  instinct.  Machia- 
velli only  saw  half  of  human  nature,  and  thatthe  worst 
half.  The  world,  although  at  tortoise  pace,  is  steadily 
moving  away  from  Machiavelli  and  his  Romans.  The 
modem  conception  of  a  State  has  long  made  it  a  moral 
person  capable  of  right  and  wrong,  just  as  are  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it.  Machiavelli,  in  discussing  the 
art  of  government  which  was  the  security  and  perma- 
nence of  the  ruling  power,  started  from  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  the  application  of  moral  standards 
to  this  business  was  as  little  to  the  point  as  it  would  be 
in  the  navigation  of  a  ship.  But  these  moral  princi- 
ples, which  he  puts  on  one  side  as  irrelevant^  are  noth- 
ing less  than  the  living  forces  by  which  sodetiesBabrift 
and  governments  are  strong. 
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HISTORY,  EXPLORATION,  ETC. 
The  Sultan  and  his  Subjects.    By  Richard  Davey.   Two 
vols.,  8vo.    New  York  :    E.  P.  Button.    $7.50. 

The  Eastern  question  is  very  much  more  than  a  problem 
in  international  politics,  and  it  is  not  to  be  settled  by  diplo- 
macy alone.  It  involves  a  strange  but  fascinating  m^ley  of 
races  and  religions,  the  study  of  which  Is  essential  to  any 
intelligent  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  future  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Mr.  Richard  Davey's  two  handsome  vol- 
umes, entitled  "The  Sultan  and  his  Subjects,"  supply  us 
with  a  vast  amount  of  the  knowledge  that  is  needful  to  an 
understanding  of  the  Oriental  situation.  Turkish  customs 
are  explained  with  a  fullness  of  intimate  knowledge  that  one 
can  scarcely  find  elsewhere,  and  the  inner  co-working  of  the 
I>eculiar  social  institutions  of  the  Mohammedan  world  and 
the  Imperial  politics  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  set  forth  in 
greater  detail  and  with  a  more  interesting  discussion  of  his- 
toric personalities  than  in  any  other  book  in  the  English 
language.  Mr.  Davey  draws  most  of  his  materials  and  illus- 
trations from  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  his  book  is  the 
more  valuable  on  that  account.  The  literature  of  detached 
outlying  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  more  voluminous  and 
satisfactory  than  the  literature  of  the  capital  itself.  Mr. 
Grosvenor^s  two  sumptuous  volumes  on  Constantinople  had 
to  do  almost  entirely  with  historic  spots  and  archsdological 
matters,  and  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  with  Turkish 
IX)litic8  and  social  usages  and  the  real  inwardness  of  Turkish 
life.  Mr.  Davey's  first  volume  contains  chapters  dealing 
with  the  sultanas  court  and  harem,  with  his  priests  and  the 
inner  organization  of  Mohammedan  religious  life,  with  the 
history  of  Turkish  administrative  reforms,  with  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  Islamism  to  fulfill  its  assumed  mission  in 
the  world,  with  the  opinions  and  customs  that  prevail  in  the 
8ultan*s  harem,  and  with  much  else  in  the  social  and  political 
life  that  centers  in  Constantinople.  The  second  volume  opens 
with  a  chapter  on  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  and  proceeds 
with  a  valuable  chapter  upon  the  Christians  in  Constanti- 
nople, this  being  followed  by  separate  chapters  on  the  Greek 
race,  the  Armenian  race,  and  the  Jewish  race.  Then  follows 
an  account  of  a  trip  to  Broussa,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  volume 
ending  with  some  studies  of  a  more  or  less  historical  and 
archaeological  character  upon  the  walls,  streets,  and  local- 
ities of  Constantinople.  The  great  importance  of  Mr.  Davey's 
work  is  thus  evident  enough.  It  contains  by  way  of  prefix 
and  appendix  some  valuable  biographical  and  documentary 
data. 

A  Short  Popular  History  of  Crete.  By  J.  H.  Freese, 
M.A,  with  introduction  by  P.  W.  Clayden.  Lon- 
don:   Jarrold  &  Sons.    Is.  6d. 

A  very  useful  little  book  for  those  who  would  under- 
stand the  bearings  of  history  upon  contemporary  conditions 
in  the  island  of  Crete  Is  Mr.  J.  H.  Freese^s  brief  sketch, 
which  within  the  compass  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pages  gives  an  accurate  and  luminous  account  of  the  politi- 
cal vicissitudes  of  this  Greek  island  through  many  centuries. 
The- introductory  chapter  is  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Clayden,  an  Eng- 
lish Liberal  of  the  highest  standing  and  authority,  who  is 
one  of  the  foremost  journalists  of  London,  and  whose  phil- 
anthropic sympathies  are  not  likely  to  get  the  better  of  his 
judgment.  Mr.  Clayden  and  Mr.  Freese  have  all  along  been 
in  favor  of  the  Gladstonian  solution  of  the  union  of  Crete 
and  Greece.  This  little  book,  written  primarily  for  our 
English  cousins,  should  find  a  good  many  readers  in  the 
United  States. 

Pictures  of  Russian  History  and  Russian  Literature. 
By  Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky.    Octavo,  pp.  287.    Bos- 
ton:   Lamson,  Wolff e  &  Co.    $2. 
This  is  a  volume  of  lectures  delivered  daring  the  past 
two  years  at  several  American  universities  and  other  insti- 


tutions by  Prince  Wolkonsky.  These  lectures  an 
striking  delineations  of  Russian  character.  The  po 
such  historical  figures  as  John  the  Terrible,  Peter  tl 
and  Catherine  the  Great  are  clear-c-ut  and  vi\'id,  ^ 
great  writers,  Karamsin,  Poushkin,  Gogol,  Totirger 
Tolstoi,  are  sympathetically  treated. 

Nippur ;  or,  Explorations  and  Adventures  on 

phrates.    By  John  Punnett  Peters,  Ph.D. 

Octavo,  pp.  375.    New  York:    G.  P.  Putnan 

$2.50. 

In  this  volume  is  begun  the  ofilcial  narrative  o 
mous  University  of  Pennsylvania  expedition  to  Bab 
the  years  1888-90,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  o] 
cient  city  of  Nippur,  the  field  of  the  most  important 
logical  work  of  recent  times.  Dr.  Peters'  colleague 
cesser,  Mr.  J.  H.  Haynes,  has  within  the  past  few  m< 
tonished  the  learned  world  by  the  number  and  vali 
"  finds  "  on  the  site  of  this  buried  city,  and  this  recoi 
orignal  explorations  appears  at  an  opportune  tin 
worthy  of  note  that  public-spirited  citizens  of  Phil 
have  contributed  upward  of  seventy  thousand  dollai 
prosecution  of  these  researches. 

Method  in  History  for  Teachers  and  Students. 

liam  H.  Mace.    12mo,  pp.  328.    Boston:    Gin 

$1.10. 

Professor  Mace  has  gone  far  below  the  surface  of 
ject,  and  has  really  formulated  a  systematic  theory  of 
tions  which  historical  science  sustains  to  pedagogic 
his  book  is  a  compact  philosophical  treatise,  rathe; 
practical  manual  of  expedients,  such  as  the  title  i 
most  lead  one  to  expect.  It  is  not  the  less  valual 
ever,  on  that  account. 

The  Student's  American  History.  By  D.  H. 
gomery.    12mo,  pp.  578.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  C 

While  following  the  same  general  lines  as  the 
"  Leading  Facts  of  American  History,"  the  present 
fuller  in  its  treatment  of  political  and  constitutiona! 
quoting  frequently  from  original  documents,  author! 
standard  secondary  writers  on  the  points  of  greatest 

BIOGRAPHY. 
Samuel  Sewall  and  the  World  he  Lived  In.   By 

H.  Chamberlain.  12mo,  pp.  832.  Boston :  D 

Fiske&Co.    $2. 

Judge  Sewall  is  known  to  this  generation  as  th« 
of  the  famous  **  Diary  of  New  England  Colonial  Life 
work  is  itself  the  best  picture  of  the  man  and  his  tl 
its  bulk  is  formidable  and  much  of  its  contents  diss 
ing.  The  chief  message  of  Sewall  to  posterity  com 
his  exposition  of  New  England  Puritanism  as  it  was 
out  and  lived  out  in  the  last  decades  of  the  seventei 
the  first  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  essential 
this  legacy  seem  to  have  been  comprehended  in  M 
berlain's  volume,  which  is  compact,  clear,  and  r 
sedate.  The  illustration  of  the  book  is  noteworthy,  ei 
the  attempts  to  reproduce  the  farm-house  architc 
colonial  Massachusetts. 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Queen.  By  a  Membei 
Royal  Household.  12mo,  pp.  306.  New  Yo 
Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Queen  Victoria  has  never  had  a  more  modoit  o 
tending  biographer  than  this  **  member  of  the  royi 
hold,**  whose  intention,  the  preface  stat^  is  **  merely 
a  family  portrait  of  a  dear  old  lady  who,  were  she 
ekbine  of  a  country  house  or  the  schoolmistrees  of  a  i 
village,  would  be  admired  and  beloved  by  her  neig 
the  parish  for  her  wisdom  and  good  workft,and  by  hi 
and  servants  as  a  good  mother  and  mistreos.'*   Tbe 
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un  The  Queen  as  a  Hostess,"  **  Court  Life  of  a  Maid-of- 

fionor,"  "What  the  Queen  Reads,"  "The  Queen's  Fortune 

and  Expenditures,"  "The  Queen  as  a  Housekeeper,"  "What 

the  Queen  Eats  and  Drinks,"  "The  Queen's  Kitchen,"  etc., 

"irill  be  read  with  interest  by  many  American  housewives. 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

TTie  Story  of  Jonah  in  the  Light  of  Higher  Criticism. 
By  Luther  Tracy  Townsend,  D.D.  18mo,  pp.  120. 
New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.    50  cents. 

Dr.  Townsend  employs  the  methods  of  the  "higher  criti- 
<rlsm"  to  adduce  the  inherent  probability  of  the  biblical  nar- 
x-«tive.  He  shows  that  there  are  several  species  of  sea  mon- 
^^rs  that  could  have  swallowed  Jonah  without  mutilating 
l^im,  and  that  he  might  have  been  preserved  alive  in  accord- 
«kiice  with  the  story. 


le  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,  as  Illustrated  by  the 
Monuments.  By  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel.  12mo,  pp. 
366.    New  York  :  E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.    $1.75. 

Dr.  Hommel's  volume  is  avowedly  ^'a  protest  against 
'^lie  modem  school  of  Old  Testament  criticism."    This  pro- 
XdttX  takes  the  form  of  a  call  to  Old  Testament  scholars  to 
«^bandon  "barren  speculations"  regarding  the  origin  of  par- 
ocular  passages,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  gathering 
«»f  external  evidence  from  inscriptions,  etc.    Dr.  HommePs 
'Own  Investigations  on  this  line,  the  results  of  which  he  pre- 
sents in  this  book,  have  been  fruitful  and  important.    He 
liu  instituted  a  minute  comparison  between  the  Hebrew 
XKnonal  names  found  in  the  Old  Testament  and  other  con- 
'temporary  names  of  like  formation  disclosed  by  monuments. 

^Tbe  God-Idea  of  the  Ancients;  or,  Sex  in  Religion.  By 
Eliza  Burt  Gamble.  Octavo,  pp.  843.  New  York  : 
6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2.^. 

Sex  Worship  :  An  Exposition  of  the  Phallic  Origin  of 
Religion.  By-  Clifford  Howard.  12mo,  pp.  166. 
Washington  :  Published  by  the  author. 

^lepathy  and  the  Subliminal  Self.  By  R.  Osgood  Mar 
son,  A.M.  12mo,  pp.  848.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt 
&Co.    $1.50. 

^*Mlo8ophy  of  Phenomena.  By  Greorge  M.  Ramsey, 
M.D.  12mo,  pp.  208.  Boston  :  Banner  of  Light 
Publishing  Company. 

PLANT  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

*<iwn8  and  Gardens:  How  to  Plant  and  Beautify  the 
Home  Lot,  the  Pleasure  Ground,  and  Garden.  By 
N.  J&nsson-Rose.  Quarto,  pp.  414.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $3.50. 

This  work  contains  many  hints  and  directions  about 
*^^d8cape-gardening  which  will  be  appreciated  and  utilized, 
^^  doubt  not,  by  dwellers  in  city  suburbs  or  in  rural  regions 
**U>re  free  from  the  artificial  restrictions  imposed  by  town 
*^e.  The  author  has  adapted  many  of  his  suggestions  to  the 
'^^eds  of  the  man  with  a  small  ground-plot. 

^ouse  Plants  and  How  to  Succeed  With  Them.  A 
Practical  Handbook.  By  Lizzie  Page  Hillhouse. 
12mo,  pp.  229.  New  York:  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Print- 
ing and  Publishing  Company.    $1. 

Mrs.  Hillhouse  has  placed  in  her  debt  all  women  who 
love  flowers  and  yet  are  compelled,  for  lack  of  conservatory 
^r  hothouse,  to  cultivate  their  plants  in  the  home  in  order  to 
^oy  the  blossoms.    Her  book  covers  the  common  range  of 


domestic  flowering  plants  with  tolerable  completeness,  and 
is  just  what  it  purports  to  be— a  useful  manual  for  growers. 

A  Few  Familiar  Flowers:  How  to  Love  Them  at  Home 
or  in  School.  By  Margaret  Warner  Morley.  12mo, 
pp.288.    Boston:    Ginn  &  Co.    70  cents. 

The  flowers  which  are  studied  in  this  little  volume  are 
the  morning-glory,  the  jewel  weed,  the  nasturtium,  the  gera- 
nium, and  the  hyacinth.  The  book  is  designed  particularly 
for  teachers  just  beginning  to  give  instruction  in  plant  life. 

Citizen  Bird :  Scenes  from  Bird-Life  in  Plain  English  for 
Beginners.  By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  and  Elliott 
Coues.  12mo,  pp.  444.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    $1.50. 

A  capital  book  %%v  children,  which  has  the  rare  merit  of 
scientific  accuracy  both  in  text  and  illustration.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  story  form. 

Insect  Life:  An  Introduction  to  Nature-Study.  By 
John  Henry  Comstock.  12mo,  pp.  349.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $2.50. 

This  little  volume,  written  by  Professor  Comstock,  of 
Cornell  and  Stanford  universities,  and  illustrated  with  wood 
engravings  by  Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  is  well  adapted  to 
serve  its  purpose  as  an  introduction  to  a  study  of  the  more 
minute  forms  of  out-of-door  life  that  are  about  us  every- 
where. The  same  author  and  illustrator  prepared  the  excel- 
lent **  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects  "  which  was  noticed  by 
this  Review  in  June,  1885.  That  more  comprehensive  work 
was  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  fitting  themselves  to 
give  Instruction  and  to  direct  the  studies  of  pupils.  The 
present  book  is  more  elementary  in  character  and  will  at- 
tract readers  of  all  ages. 

REFERENCE. 

Banking  Systems  of  the  World.  Also,  Postal  Savings 
Banks.  By  William  Matthews  Handy.  12mo,  pp. 
192.    Chicago  :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.    $1. 

This  is  a  convenient  handbook  of  information.  The 
author  indulges  in  neither  argument  nor  dogmatic  assertion 
concerning  controverted  points.  His  business  is  to  state  the 
facts.  Most  readers  will  find  themselves  indebted  to  him 
for  at  least  one  distinct  addition  to  their  knowledge  of 
American  banking  experience,  in  the  form  of  a  brief  account 
of  the  operations  of  the  South  Carolina  State  Bank,  1812-70. 

The  Statistician  and  Economist,  1897-98.  12mo,  pp.  672. 
San  Francisco  :  L.  P.  McCarty.    18.50. 

FICTION. 

The  Romance  of  a  Jesuit  Mission  :  A  Historical  Novel. 
By  M.  Bourchier  Sanford.  12mo,  pp.  292.  New 
York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company.    $1.25. 

Sketches  in  Lavender,  Blue,  and  Green.  By  Jerome  K. 
Jerome.  12mo,  pp.  387.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.    $1.25. 

Zuleka.  By  Clinton  Ross.  12mo,  pp.  222.  Boston : 
Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Burglar  Who  Moved  Paradise.     By  Herbert  D. 

Ward.    16mo,  pp.  226.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 

&Co.    $1.25. 
The  Romance  of  Arenfels,  and  Other  Tales  of  the 

Rhine.    By  C.  Ellis  Stevens.    12mo,  pp.  90.    New 

York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 
The  Beautiful  Miss  Brooke.    By  "  Z.  Z."    16mo,  pp.  153. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1. 
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An  Open  Letter  to  Eastern  Capitalists.    Charles  C.  Millard. 

The  Telegrapli  Monopoly.— XIII.    Frank  Parsons. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Cubans.  Thomas  W. 
Steep. 

A  Notea  American  Preacher.    Duncan  McDermid. 

The  Civic  Outlook.    Henry  Randall  Waite. 

"  The  Tempest "  the  Sequel  to  "  Hamlet."    Emily  D.  Beery. 

The  Creative  Man.    Stinson  Jarvis. 

Atlantic  Monthly. — Boston.    August. 

The  American  Forests.    John  Muir. 

Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Dean  Swift.— I.    G.  B.  Hill. 

A  Typical  Kansas  Community.    William  A.  Wliite. 

A  Massachusetts  Shoe  Town.    Alvan  F.  Sanborn. 

Strivings  of  the  Nej^ro  People.    W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois.' 

The  Pause  in  Criticism— and  After.    William  R.  Thayer. 

The  Delinquent  in  Art  and  Literature.    Enrico  Ferri. 

The  Bookman.— New  York.    August. 

Richard  Harding  Davis.    Harry  Thurston  Peck. 

Victorian  Literature.    Clement  K.  Shorter. 

Mrs.  Oliphant.    W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 

Living  Continental  Critics.— IV.     Jules  Lemattre.     B.  W. 

Wells. 
A  Spanish  Romeo  and  Juliet.    A.  M.  Huntington. 

Cassier*s  Magazine.— New  York.     August. 
(Marine  Number.) 

Specialties  of  Warship  Design.    William  H.  White. 

Fast  Torpedo  Boats.    A.  F.  i  arrow. 

The  Problem  of  Steamship  Design.    Henrj'  H.  West. 

The  Launching  of  a  Ship.    Rol)ert  Caird. 

Hydraulic  Principles  Affecting  a  Floating  Ship.  F.  P, 
Purvis. 

Marine  Boiler  Furnaces.    D.  B.  Morrison. 

Steamers  for  Shallow  Rivers.    J.  L.  Thornycroft. 

The  Design  and  Building  of  a  Steamship.  Archibald  Denny. 

Water-Tube  Boilers  in  the  Navy.    W.  M.  McFarland. 

The  Naval  Weakness  of  Great  Britain.    C.  W.  Dilke. 

The  Modem  Marine  Enj?ine.    Charles  E.  Hyde. 

American  Sound  and  River  Steamboats.    Leander  N.  Lovell. 

The  Auxiliary  Machinery  of  an  American  Warship.  F.  M. 
Wheeler. 

Ship  Building  and  Transportation  on  the  Lakes.  J.  R.  Old- 
nam. 

Steel  for  Marine  Engine  Forgings  and  Shafting.  R.  W.  Dav- 
enport. 

The  Coaling  of  Steamships.    S.  H.  Smith. 

Submarine  r««avigation.    John  P.  Holland. 

The  Century  Magazine.— New  York.    August. 

The  Lordly  Hudson.    Clarence  Cook. 

A  Journey  in  Thessaly.    Thomas  Dwight  Goodell. 

Tlie  Alaska  Trip.    John  Muir. 

Down  to  Java.    Eliza  R.  Scidmore. 

A  Day  in  Norway.    Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Another  Day  in  Norway.    H.  H.  Boyesen. 

Characteristics  of  Jenny  Lind.    Henri  Appy. 

What  Jenny  Lind  Did  for  America.    Fanny  M.  Smith. 

John  Burroughs.    Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

London  at  Play.    Elizaljeth  R.  Pennell. 

Controversies  in  the  War  Department.    John  M.  Schofleld. 

Campaigning  with  Grant.    Gen.  Horace  Porter. 

The  Chautauquan.— Meadville,  Pa.    August. 

Life  in  Washington,  I).  C.    William  E.  Curtis. 

Uses  of  Electricity  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.    G.  H.  Guy. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  France.    Yves  Guyot. 

Do  Labor-Saving  Machines  Deprive  Men  of  Labor  ?    C.  D. 

Wright. 
Street  Life  in  London.    Ned  Arden  Flood. 
The  Tax  on  Inheritanceji  in  Italy.    G.  R.  Salerno. 
How  to  Guard  Our  Youth  Against  Ba<l  Literature.    A.  Com- 

stock. 


The  Sugar  Beet  in  France.    P.  P.  Deh^rain. 

Belgium :  Its  History,  Art,  and  Social  Life.    W.  E.  Griffls. 

Herbert  Spencer :  An  Episode.    Foster  Coates. 

Society  in  the  Cow  Country.    E.  Houj?h. 

What  We  Gain  in  the  Bicycle.    Maurice  Thompson. 

The  Cosmopolitan.- Irvington,  N.  Y.    August. 

Japan's  Stage  and  Greatest  Actor.    Robert  P.  Porter. 

Fighting  Snow-Drifts.    Lewis  McLouth. 

Stivrving  India.    Julian  Hawthorne. 

Godfrey  de  Bouillon.    James  M.  Ludlow. 

Modern  College  Education.— V.    Timothy  Dwight. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— New  York.    August. 

Tobacco  and  Its  Cultivation.    Martha  McCulloch-Williams.  - 
University  of  Virginia.    Richard  H.  Dabney. 
Summer  Logging  m  Wisconsin.    Harvey  Rowell. 
In  the  Empire  of  the  Mikado.    J.  Simms. 
Beasts  of  Burden.    Frederick  A.  Ober. 

Godey's  Magazine.— New  York.    August. 

Those  Blessed  Tirolese.    W.  D.  McCrackan. 

Woman's  Work  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial.  Anna  N.  Ben- 
jamin. 

Mountaineering  on  the  Western  Coast.  Mae  VanNormaii— 
Long. 

The  Story  of  a  Mexican  Jar.    Robert  O.  Babitt. 

Onteora:  An  Ideal  Summer  Club.    Carolyn  Halsted. 

A  Bedouin  Dance.    Eleanor  Hodgens. 

Harper's  Magazine.— New  York.    August. 

The  Inauguration.    Richard  H.  Davis. 

The  Hungarian  Millennium.    F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

White  Man's  Africa.— X.    Poultney  Bigelow. 

The  Century's  Progress  in  Physics.— II.    Henry  S.  Williams. 

A  State  in  Arms  Against  a  Caterpillar.    Fletcher  Osgood. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.    August. 

Droch's  Literary  Talks.— IX.    Vacation  Wanderings. 
Indoor  Window  Gardening.    Eben  E.  Rexford. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.— Philadelphia.    August. 

Bird  Artists.    Frank  H.  Sweet. 
Are  You  Going  to  College  ?    A.  L.  Benedict. 
Our  Street  Names.   William  W.  Crane. 
A  Similitude  of  Ships.    M.  A.  DeWolf  Howe. 
The  Book  which  has  Most  Benefited  Me.    Annie  S.  Win- 
ston. 
The  Charm  of  the  Inexact,    diaries  C.  Abbott, 
The  Marine  Hospital  Service.    Joanna  R.  Nichols. 
Singing :  Its  Past  and  Its  Possibilities.    Gertrude  E.  WalL 
Jonathan  Hale's  Book.    Edith  Dickson. 

McClure's  Magazine.— New  York,    August. 

The  Great  Dynamite  Factory  at  Ardeer.    H.  J.  W.  Dam. 

C.  D.  Gibson  on  Love  and  Lire. 

The  First  Meeting  of  Lincoln  and  Grant.    Hamlin  Garland. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    August. 

Summer  on  the  Sands. 

The  Summer  Colony  at  Lenox.    C.  M.  Lincoln. 

The  Making  of  tlie  Constitution.    Thomas  B.  Reed. 

The  Women  of  Fashion.    Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

The  Commune  of  Paris.    Molly  Elliot  Sewell. 

The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  George  Eliot.    Anna  Leach. 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston.    August. 

Wasliington  Irving's  Services  to  American  History.  Richard 

Burton. 
Old  Davs  and  New  in  Northfleld.    Ann  M.  Mitchell. 
SummeV  Birds  of  New  England.    William  E.  Cram. 
Oliver  Holden,  the  Composer  of  "Coronation."    A.Brown. 
Nathaniel  Emmons  and  Mather  Byles.    James  R.  Gllmore. 
Block  Island.    Samuel  W.  Mendum. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York.    Aoirtist. 

The  Woman  Collegian.    Helen  W.  Moody. 
Impressions  of  Mount  Rainier.    Israel  G.  RusaelL 
The  Workers.    Walter  A.  Wyckoff. 
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THE  OTHER  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH   PERIODICALS. 

(From  the  latest  numbers  received.) 


Ameriran  Amateur  Photographer.— New  York.    July. 

Marine  Photography. 

What  Photography  Can  Do  for  the  Artist.  R.  B.  Dnimmond. 

The  Lumiere  Cinematograph  Camera. 

Photography  in  Natural  Colors. 

Photographic  Chemicals  and  Their  Adulterations. 

American  Historical  Register. — ^New  York. 
(Quarterly.)    July. 

Marsielio  of  Padua  and  William  of  Ockam.— II.  James 
Sullivan. 

Lacero  the  Inquisitor.    Henry  C.  Lea. 

The  Kotow  Question.    William  W.  RockhlU. 

The  Proprietary  Province  as  a  Form  of  Colonial  Govern- 
ment.—I.    H.  L.  Osgood. 

Evolution  of  the  American  Voter.    James  Schouler. 

The  Authorship  of  the  Federalist.    P.  L.  Ford,  E.  G.  Bourne. 

American  Journal  of  Sociologv.     Chicago.     (Bi-monthly.) 

Social  Value  of  the  Saloon.    E.  C.  Moore. 

Stady  of  the  Criminal  in  Mexico.    Frederick  Starr. 

i!tate  of  the  Church  in  the  Social  Movement.    W.  Rauschen- 

busch. 
On  a  Difference  in  the  Metabolism  of  the  Sexes.    W.  I. 

Thomas, 
^ial  Control.— Vm.    EdWardlA.  Ross. 
Eccentric  Official  Statistics.— II.    H.  L.  Bliss. 
-A  Programme  for  Social  Study.— II.    I.  W.  Howerth. 

American  Monthly.^Washington.    July. 

The  0)n8titution.    Anna  L.  Piatt. 
Tort  Niagara.    Jane  H.  P.  Robinson. 

American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.— New  York.   July. 

Seth  Low :  A  Character  Sketch.    Edward  Cary. 
"Homewood"— A  Model  Suburban   Settlement.   E.   R.  L. 

Gould. 
Revival  of  the  French  Universities.    Pf  erre  de  Coubertin. 
Higher  Deaf-Mute  Education  in  America.    A.  W.  Greely. 
Edward  Bellamy^s  New  Book  of  the  New  Democracy.    S. 

Baxter. 

Appleton's  PdJ^ular  Science  Monthly.— New  York.    July. 

The  Racial  Geography  of  Europe.— VI.    W.  Z.  Ripley. 

Forecasting  the  Progress  of  Invention.    W.  Baxter,  Jr. 

Some  Facts  About  Wasps  and  Bees.    R.  W.  Shufeldt. 

The  Principle  of  Economy  in  Evolution.    Edmund  Noble. 

Let  Us  Therewith  Be  Content.    Ellen  C.  Elliott. 

Wild  Flowers  of  the  California  Alps     Bertha  F.  Herrick. 

The  Planet  Saturn.    Clifton  A.  Howes. 

North  and  South.    Spencer  Trotter. 

The  History  of  Alcohol.— II.    C.  E.  Pellew. 

The  Mob  Mind.    Edward  A.  Ross. 

Are  Scorpions  Matricides  and  Suicides  ?    J.  Vilar6. 

Art  Amateur.— New  York.    July. 
Modem  Painters  of  Holland.    J.  J.  Townsend. 
Reflections  in  Pen  and  Ink  Drawings, 
^me  Hints  in  Sketching.— II. 
Landscape  in  Charcoal.    Zulma  DeL.  Steele. 
Past  Fashions  in  Woman's  Dress.    Alice  E.  Ives. 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.    July. 

Ornamental  Art  of  the  Renaissance. 
Deigns  for  Silks  and  Wall  Papers. 
Ont^f-Door  Sketching.    W.  M.  Chase. 
Designingfor  Embroidery.    L.  B.  Wilson. 
Hints  on  House  Decoration. 

Atalanta.— London.    July. 

J>anish  Memories.    Continued.    LadyJephson. 

The  Queens  of  Southern  Europe  at  Home.    Laura  A.  Smith. 

July;  the  Lion.    Gertrude  Oliver-Williams. 

Badminton  Magazine. — London.    July. 

^lent  Yacht  Racing.    Barbara  Hughes. 

Keminiscences  of  Albanian  Sport.    Randolph  LI.  Hodgson. 

{rederick  Archer.    Cfodfre>'  Bosville. 

Jhe  Monster  Fish.    Cant.  G.  Ferrand. 

^^  alks  and  Climbs  in  the  Zillerthal.    Lionel  W.  Clarke. 

A  Bicycle  Gymkhana.    Susan.  Countess  of  Malmesbury. 

Through  the  Black  Forest  Awheel.    A.  R.  Quinton. 

Bankers'  Magazine.- London.    July. 

Modem  Conditions  in  the  Money  Market. 

Tbe  Branch  Bank  System  of  Scotland. 

^tch  Banks  in  England. 

Stock  Exchange  Values. 

i^e  Assurance  Companies*  Investments. 


The  Bankers*  Magazine.— New  York.    July. 

The  Beginnings  of  Banking.    Isaac  Loos. 
Russian  and  Japanese  Finances. 
Ellis  H.  Roberts,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
American  Bankers*  Association. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra.— Oberlin,  Ohio.    (Quarterly.)    July. 

The  Tell-el-Amarna  Letters.    J.  M.  P.  Metcalf. 

The  Cosmogony  of  Genesis  and  its  Recroncilers.    H.  Morton. 

Further  Studies  of  the  Bloody  Sweat  of  our  Lord.  W.  W. 
Keen. 

Joseph  as  a  Statesman.    James  Monroe. 

How  to  Promote  the  Study  of  Greek.    Henry  A.    Scomp. 

Improved  Homes  for  Wage-Earners.    James  G.  Johnson. 

The  Idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.    Edward  M.  Chapman. 

Evolution  Theories  and  Christian  Doctrine.  W.  D.  Mac- 
kenzie. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— London.    July. 

Cricket  and  the  Victorian  Era.    Prince  Ranjitsinhji. 

The  Present  Government  in  Turkey;  its  Crimes  and  Remedy. 

Alexandroflfsky  CentrAl;  a  Prison  of  Siberia.    J.  Y.  Simpson. 

Golf;  Its  Present  and  its  Future. 

Galicia;  an  Unnoted  Corner  of  Spain.    Hannah  Lynch. 

Trouting  from  a  Coracle.    A.  G.  Bradley. 

St.  Brendan  of  Clonfert  and  Clonfert-Brendan.    ^neas  J.  G. 

Mackay. 
The  GrsBco-Turkish  War ;  What  Happened  in  Thessaly.    G. 

W.  Steevens. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    June  15. 

American  Competition  on  British  Markets. 

Proposed  Construction  of  Light  Railways  in  Germany. 

French  Sugar  Law. 

The  Silk  Trade  of  Lyons. 

The  Encouragement  of  Industry  in  Japan. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto.    July. 

Complaining  of  Our  Tools.    Arnold  Haultain. 

Picturesque  St.  Pierre.    Mrs.  E.  A.  Randall. 

Children  of  the  Town.— I.    Esther  T.  Kingsmill. 

A  Glimpse  of  Norway.— I.    Winnifred  Wulon. 

Premiers  of  New  Brunswick  Since  Confederation.  J.  Hannay. 

The  Royal  Grenadiers'  Colors.    T.  E.  Champion. 

The  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park.    E.  A.  Meredith. 

My  Contemporaries  in  Fiction.— IX.   David  Christie  Murray. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. — London.    July. 

The  Guards'  Bands.    Ernest  M.  Jessop. 

Old  Boots.    Robert  Machray. 

London  in  the  Queen's  Reign.    Theodore  A.  Cook. 

Knighted  at  Windsor.    K.  B. 

The  Police  of  Paris.    Major  A.  Griffiths. 

Cassier's  Magazine.— New  York.    July. 

Swift  Cruisers  of  the  United  States  Navy.    W.  L.  Cathcart. 

The  Tall  Business  Building.    D,  Adler. 

Tendencies  in  Steam  Engine  Development.    J.  B.  Stanwood. 

The  Cotton  Industry  in  India.    John  Wallace. 

Elect ro-Chemistry  at  Niagara  Falls.    Frederick  Overbury. 

Marine  Engine  Bearings.    John  Dewrance. 

Catholic  >Vorld.— New  York.    July. 

The  Development  of  Dogma.    David  Moyes. 

Blessed  Richard  Whiting.    F.  Felix. 

Edmund  Burke,  the  Friend  of  Human  Liberty.    George  Mc- 

Dermot. 
The  Soul  of  Southern  Acadia.    Columba  C.  Spalding. 
Catholics  and  the  Revolution.    Francis  T.  Furey. 
Some  Characteristics  of  the  Normans.    Charles  Gibson. 
Life  at  a  Life-Saving  Station.    Frances  Albert  Doughty. 
The  Genius  of  James  C.  Mangan,  Poet. 
Historic  Relics  of  the  *'  Lost  Ten  Tribes." 

The  Catholic  University  Bulletin.— Washington.  (Quarterly.) 

July. 

The  Avesta  and  the  Bible.    Charles  F.  Aiken. 

Empirical  Utilitarianism.    James  J.  Fox. 

New  Hand-Books  of  Philosophy.    Maurice  F.  Egan. 

Erigena  and  Aquinas.    William  Turner. 

Anglo-Saxon  in  an  English  Curriculum.    William  Sheran. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    July. 

Brussels ;  Belgium  for  the  Britisher.    M.  Corbet  Sejanour. 

On  the  Collecting  of  Autographs. 

Some  Remarkable  Habits  of  Insects.    Percy  H.  Grimshaw. 

Mount  Athos. 

Atlantic  Boat  Voyages.    W.  B.  Lord. 

The  Submerged  Forest  at  Leasowe. 

With  a  St«am-Launch  on  the  Orinoco.    Stanley  Paterson. 
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•  Charities  Review.— New  York.    Jane. 

Sympathy  and  Reason  in  Charitable  Work.  Edward  D.  Jones. 

Iiinaoo  Cnarity. 

The  Training  of  Cliarity  Workers.    Mary  E.  Richmond. 

Friendly  Visiting.    Leonora  Hamlin. 

Employers'  Liability.    Mary  S.  Oppenheimcr. 

Social  Discontent— Its  Extent  and  Causes.    E.  P.  Wheeler. 

Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training.    T.  F.  Chapin. 

New  York  City  Conference  of  Charities. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    July. 

The  Fate  of  Greece.    E.  J.  Dillon. 

The  Queen  and  Her  Ministers.    Emily  Crawford. 

The  Deadlock  in  Austria-Hungary.    "  Austriacus." 

The  Lambeth  Conference  and  the  Historic  Episcopate.  Ver- 
non Bartlet. 

Our  Trade  with  Persia.    John  Foster  Eraser. 

The  Archetype  of  John  Bunyan's  "  The  Holy  War.''  Richard 
Heath. 

Husbandry  in  the  Greek  Dramatists.  Countess  Martinengo 
Cesaresco. 

How  to  Invest.    Hartley  Withers. 

The  South  Africa  Bubble.    "  Quaesitor." 

Cornhill  Magazine.— London.    July. 

Marston  Moor,  July  2,  1644 ;  an  Anniversary  Study.    C.  H. 

Firth. 
The  Poverty  of  the  Clergy.    Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching. 
Piers  Ploughman  and  English  Life  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
Legal  Proceedings  Against  Animals.    E.  T.  Withington. 
How  to  Scan  a  Company  Prosi)ectus.    Hartley  Withers. 

Cosmopolis.— London.    July. 
(In  English.) 

Royalties.- 1.   F.  Max  Mil  Her. 
A  Tragic  Novel.    George  Moore. 

(In  French.) 
Political  Life  in  Roumania.    Henry  des  Rioux. 
Notes  on  Russian  Literature.    E.  Halp^rine-Kamlnsky. 

(In  German.) 
Increase  in  Population  and  the  Internal  Development  of  the 

German  Empire.    E.  Francke. 
Concerning  Pleasure  in  Landscape  Beauty.    E.  Richter. 
A  Journal.    Lady  Blennerhassett. 
French  Literature  in  the  Past  Year.    J.  J.  David. 

Demorest't  Family  Magazine.— New  York.    July. 

8aeen  Victoria.    John  Gilmer  Speed. 
Id  Trinity  and  its  Tombs. 
The  First  Flag-maker  of  America.    Elizabeth  M.  Hallowell. 
An  American  Miniature  Painter:  Amalia  KUssner.    J.  D. 

Wendling. 
Siberian  Aborigines.    T.  G.  Allen,  Jr. 
Women  as  Journalists. 

The  Dial.— Chicago. 

Juno  16. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Middleman. 

The  Metre  of  *'  In  Memoriam."    C.  A.  Smith. 

July  1. 

A  Jubilee  Retrospect. 

The  Metre  of  "  In  Memoriam."    W.  J.  Rolfe. 

Dublin  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    July. 

Dr.  Lea's  History  of  Indulgences.    R.  W.  H.  Kent. 

The  French  Expedition  to  Ireland  in  17U8.    Donat  Sampson. 

The  Communion  with  Three  Blades  of  Grass.    Walter  Syl- 

vester. 
rhe  Holy  See  and  Pelagianism.    Dom  J.  Chapman. 
Some  Troubles  of  the  Elizabethan  Episcopate.    Dom  Norbert 

Birt. 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  as  a  Preacher.    H.  B.  Mackey. 

Economic  Journal.— London.    (Quarterly.)    June. 

Agrarian  Reform  of  Prussia.    Continued.    L.  Brentano. 
The  Debasement  of  the  Coinage  Under  Edward  III. 
Senses  of  "Capital."    Irving  Fisher. 

The  Incidence  of  Taxation  Upon  Ireland.   Bernard  Holland. 
The  Pure  Theory  of  Taxation.    F.  Y.  Edgeworth. 

Engineering  Magazine.— New  York.    July. 

The  Upbuilding  of  a  Marine  Carrying-Trade.  John  Codman. 
The  Paris  Fire  and  the  Building  of  Temporary  Structures. 

H.  H.  Statham. 
Characteristic  American  Metal  Mines.    Titus  Ulke. 
Causes  and   Prevention  of  Water  Fermentation.    S.  Mc- 

Elroy. 
The  Patent  System  as  a  Factor  in  National  Progress.    W.  C. 

Dodge. 
Architectural  Relations  of  the  Steel-Skeleton  Building.    F. 

H.  KimbalL 


Growth  and  Development  of  the  Steel  Rail  in  Ameri 

G.  Prout. 
Electricity  in  the  Modern  Machine  Shop.    Louis  Bell 
The  Economy  of  the  Modern  Engine  Room.   Edgar  K 
The  Busiest  Canal  in  the  World.    W.  P.  Kibbee. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— London.    July. 

The  Glorious  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.    With  Portra 

F.  Austin. 
The  Queen's  Homes. 

The  Queen's  Children.    With  Portraits.    Mary  S.  Wi 
The  State  Page^ints  of  the  Victorian  Era. 
The  Queen's  Army.    Charles  Lowe. 
The  Ijongest  Reigns  in  the  World. 
The  Queen's  Head.    J.  Holt  Schooling. 
The  Raiment  of  Victorian  Women. 
The  Railway  Travel  of  Queen  and  People.    John  Pen 
Soldiers  of  the  Queen,  1837-97.    Gen.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
Imperial  Expansion  in  the  Victorian  Era.    J.  Scott  K 
The  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Era.    Edmund  Gosse 
Forty  Years  of  Journalism.    Frederick  Greenwood. 
The  Queen's  Navy,  1837-97.    Wm.  Laird  Clowes. 

Fortnightly  Revie^v. — London.    Julv. 

Pascal.    Leslie  Stephen. 

England's  Military  Position.    Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  H.  Ha 

Allan. 
The  Modern  French  Drama.    Continued.    Augustin  ] 
England  and  the  European  Concert.    Capt.  J.  \V.  Ga 
The  Burmo-Chinese  Frontier  and  the  Kakhyen  Tribec 

Parker 
Pacific  Blockade.    T.  E.  Holland. 
The  Princes  of  Orleans.    Constance  SutcliflPe. 
The  Greek  War  as  I  Saw  It.    Bennet  Burleigh. 

The  Forum.— New  York.    July. 

The  Powers  and  the  Grssco-Turkish  War.  T.  S.  Woo 
The  Rights  of  Foreigners  in  Turkey.  A.  D.  F.  Hamli 
Non-Partisanship  in  Municipal  Government.    R.  P.  1 

F.  D.  Pavey. 
The  McKinley  Administration  and  Prosperity.    J.  L. 

lin. 
Why  Spain  Has  Failed  In  Cuba.    T.  G.  Alvord,  Jr. 
Johannes  Brahms.    Gustav  Kobb4. 
A  Radical  Defect  in  Our  Civil  Service  Law.    D.  Veaz 
Sugar  Bounties  and  Their  Infiuence.    Harvey  W.  Wll 
The  Evolution  of  the  Educational  Idea.— I.    Friedrld 

sen. 
Have  Americans  Any  Social  Standards?    Frances 

bott. 
William  Wordsworth.    A.  P.  Peabody. 
Victorian  Greater  Britain  and  Its  Future.    T.  Davids 

Gentleman's  Magazine. — London. 

June. 

Siam :  In  King  Chulalongkom's  Dominions.  Percy  O. 

ing. 
Village  Clubs  and  Mediaeval  Guilds. 
Sainte-Beuve.    C.  E.  Meetkerke. 
Victims  of  Circumstances  in  India.    Donald  N.  Reid. 
Side  Lights  on  Chinese  Religious  Ideas.    E.  H.  Parke 
Wine  in  Its  Relation  to  Hecilth.    Dr.  Yorke-Davies. 

July. 
In  the  Angoni  CJountry,  Africa.    A.  Werner. 
English  Clergy  in  Fiction.    C.  Fortescue  Yonge. 
The  Stage  mstory  of  '"  King  Richard  the  Second.'' 

Lawrence. 
Workingmen's  Insurance  in   Germany.     C.  B.  Ro 

Kent. 

Good  Words.— London.    July. 

The  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria.  Dean  A.  P.  Pure^ 
Of  Some  Birds  with  Little  Song.  Rev.  R.  C.  Nightini 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Concluded.  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Ne 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Concluded.  Canon  Knox  LJttl 
The  Union  Jack.    Alex.  Ansted. 

The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    July. 

Attorney-General  McKenna. 

The  Old  Sumptuary  Laws.    George  H.  Westley. 

Bench  Within  New  York  City. 

The  Oiminal  Code  of  China.    Albert  Swindlehorst. 

The  Study  of  Law.   W.  E.  Glanville. 

Kentucky  Lawyers  of  the  Past  and  Present.    Sallle  £ 

Gunton's  Magazine.— New  York.  July. 

The  Philosophy  of  Protection. 
Growing  Sound  Opinions  on  Trusts. 
Dangers  of  a  Wrong  Point  of  View. 
Strikes  in  Japan.    Fusataro  Takano. 
Trade  and  Training  in  Germany. 
Is  Cheapness  an  Evil  ?   George  A.  White. 
Milestones  of  Freedom. 
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Home  Magasine.— Binghamton,  N.  T.    July. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  Old  Clay  Pipe.    W.  1,.  Calver. 
Cape  Tovni  To-day.    Minna  Irving. 
The  Status  of  the  r^I^icaragna  Canal. 
The  Early  Life  of  James  Q.  Blaine. 


C.  F.  Parsons. 
W.  G.  Irwin. 


Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    July. 

The  Training  of  True  Preachers.    Joseph  Parker. 

The  Case  of  Theology  versus  Science.    W.  W.  McLane. 

The  I*ulpit  in  a  Republic.    Carlos  Martyn. 

Story  or  the  Creation.    Continued.    J.  F.  McCnrdy. 

Intelligence. — New  York.    July. 

The  Unseen  World.    Andrew  W.  Cross. 
Ourselves  Critically  Considered.    Dr.  Dowson. 
The  Rationale  of  Astrology.    John  H^zelrisg. 
CoDst'iousness,  Conscience,  and  "  Being."— XXIII.    C.  H.  A. 

Bjerregaard. 
3klental  Pasturage.    Helen  M.  North. 
3kiir&ire     Paul  A.venel 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Divine  Man.— II.    Hudor  G^enone. 
Pniit  in  Tradition.    W.  H.  Galvani. 

International.— Chicago.    July. 

The  Walls  of  Constantinople.    Emma  P.  Telford. 
Art  and  Photography.    Maurice  Bucquet. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.— Philadelphia.    July. 

The  Ethical  Side  of  the  Free  Silver  Campaign.  F.  J.  Stim- 
son. 

The  Conception  of  Society  as  an  Organism.  J.  £.  McTaggart. 

When  the  ** Higher  Criticism"  Has  Done  Its  Work.  T. 
Davidson. 

The  Treatment  of  Prisoners.    W.  D.  Morrison. 

Philofiophic  Faith.    Mary  G.  Husband. 

The  Place  of  Pleasure  in  a  System  of  £thics.  F.  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge. 

The  International  Studio. — New  York.    July. 

Fritz  Thaulow,  the  Man  and  the  Artist.    Gabriel  Mourey. 
Kevival  of  English  Domestic  Architecture.— VI. 
^uth  Holland  as  a  Sketching  Ground.    George  Horton. 
Decorative  Art  at  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

Joomal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies.— Phila- 
delphia.   May. 

Mole  Antonelliana.    G.  W.  Percy. 

Engineering  Value  of  Magnetic  Surveys.    W.  S.  Aldrich. 
Sngineering  as  a  Learned  Profession.    D.  C.  Humphreys. 
Monicipal  Lighting  in  the  United  States.    F.  W.  Cfappelen. 
Artificial  Lignting.    George  D.  Shepardson. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution.— New  York.    (Bi- 
monthly.)   July. 

Necessity  of  a  Well  Organized  and  Trained  Infantry.  J.  G. 
HarMurd. 

A  Strategical  Study.    Lieut.  H.  H.  Sargent. 

Relative  Efficiency  of  Infantry  and  Light  Artillery.  W.  E. 
Birkhimer. 

How  to  Improve  the  Condition  and  Efficiency  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.    H.  A.  Giddings. 

A  System  of  Fire  Control  for  Sea-Coast  Artillery.    W.  O. 

^  Rafferty.  . 

Prewiration  of  Volunteers  for  Field  Service.  Capt.  F.  F. 
Eastman. 

Application  of  Field  Defenses.    Lieut.-Col.  M.  H.  O.  Goldie. 

Field  Artillery  Firing  Regulations.  Lieut.  G.  W.  Van  Deur 
sen. 

Musketry  Fire  and  Training.    Gen.  H.  R.  Browne. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood  on  Cavalry. 

The  GrsBCO-Turkish  War. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.— Chicago.  (Quarterly.)    June. 

Monetarv  Reform  in  Russia.    H.  Parker  Willis. 

The  Fairin  the  Price  of  Silver  Since  1873. 

Diversion  of  the  Flour  and  Grain  Traffic.    George  G.  Tunell. 

Journal  of  the  United  States  Artillery.— Fort  Monroe.    (Bi- 
monthly.)   May-Jime. 

Sea^oaat  Mortar  Fire. 

On  the  Size  and  Shape  of  Powder  Grains.    Nikolaus  Ritter. 

The  Resistance  of  Air  to  the  Motion  of  Projectiles.  F.  Siacci. 

Canet's  Quick-Firing  Field  Guns. 

The  Hotchkiss  Automatic  Machine  Gun. 

Leisure  Hour.- London.    July. 

Charles  Booth's  Book,  "  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People  in 
_  liondon." 

Ane  Walls  of  Constantinople.    Sydney  C.  N.  Goodman. 
^  hv  the  Sea  in  Normanay.    Mrs.  Scott  Moncreiff. 
ffw  the  avil  War  Has  Left  In  America.    E.  Porritt. 
*»  Jewish  Poor  of  London. 


Longman*s  Magaxine. — London.    July. 

Bacteriology  in  the  Queen's  Reign.    Mrs.  Percy  Frankland. 
An  Angler^s  Summer  Eve.    F.  G.  Walters. 
Henri  d'Orl^ans,  Due  d'Aumale.    Mrs.  H.  Reeve. 

Lucifer.- London.    June  15. 

Reincarnation.    Continued.    Mrs.  Besant. 

Among  the  Gnostics  of  the  First  Two  Centuries.   Continued. 

G.R.  S.  Mead. 
The  World's  Fairy  Lore.    Mis.  Hooper. 
The  PhsBdo  of  Plato.    Continued.    W.  C.  Ward. 
The  Ak&shic  Records.    C.  W.  Leadbeater. 

Ludgate.— London.    July. 

Famous  Ghosts.    Edvrin  S.  Grew. 

Floriculture  in  the  Royal  Parks.    Alexis  Krausse. 

The  Norfolk  Broads.    H.  C.  Shelley. 

Big  Choirs  and  Their  Conductors.    F.  Dolman. 

Titled  Criminals;  Romantic  Leaves  from  Family  Histories. 

Lutheran  Quarterly.— Gettysburg.    July. 

Melancthon  and  the  Augsburg  Confession.    J.  W.  Richard. 

Christian  Burial.    George  U.  Wenner. 

The  Preaching  for  a  Theological  Crisis.    David  H.  Bauslin. 

John  Wesley  and  the  Salsburgers.    A.  G.  Voigt. 

The  Word  of  God  in  Christian  Worship.    Edward  T.  Horn. 

The  Day  of  Pentecost :  Acts  ii.    Eli  Huber. 

Macmillan's  Magazine.— London.    July. 

The  Lesser  Elizabethan  Lyrists.    Stephen  Gwynn. 
Slavery  in  West  Central  Africa.    Major  Mockler-Ferryman. 
The  Zoological  Gardens  at  Amsterdam.    C.  J.  Cornish. 
The  Problem  of  the  Kangaroo.    Edward  E.  Morris. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    July. 

Nahida  Ruth  Lazarus.    M.  Ellinger. 
The  Kohut  Memorial  Volume. 

Methodist  Review.— New  York.  (Bi-monthly.)  July-August. 

Notes  of  an  English  Ramble.    Frank  M.  North. 
Should  Methodists  "  Sing  Low  "  ?    John  Lee. 
The  Primary  Impression  of  Preaching.    T.  W.  Hunt. 
The  Function  of  Doubt.    J.  H.  Willey. 
Georgje  Eliot— A  Sketch.    J.  B.  Kenyon. 
Religious  Thought  in  England  Between  Puritan  and  Metho- 
dist.   W.C.Madison. 
The  Vendetta.    I.  F.  Russell. 
Christ  in  the  Twentieth  Century.    J.  I.  Buell. 
The  Planting  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Italy.  S.  M.  Vernon. 
The  Biography  of  Spirit.    G.  M.  HamwelL 

The  Monist.— Chicago.    (Quarterly.)    July. 

Egg  Structure  and  the  Heredity  of  Insects.   Jacques  Loeb. 
The  Value  of  Pain.    Woods  Hutchinson. 
Man  as  a  Member  of  Society.    P.  Topinard. 
The  Basis  of  Morals.    Dyer  D.  Lum. 
Lau-Tsze's  Tau-Teh-King.    Paul  Cams. 

Missionary  Herald. — Boston.    July. 

Medical  Missions.    John  C.  Berry. 

The  Alumni  of  Anatolia  College.    George  E.  White. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World. — New  York.    July. 

Spiritual  Movements  of  the  Half  Century.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
Tne  Moravian  Missions  in  Labrador.    Paul  de  Schweinitz. 
Missionaries'  Trials.— I.    Egerton  R.  Young. 
The  Transformation  of  Uganda.— II.    T.  A.  Gumey. 
Persian  Mohammedans  and  Mohammedanism.     Robert  E. 

Speer. 
A  Glimpse  of  Iceland.    Miss  M.  E.  Adams. 
The  Scandinavian  Mission  Among  the  Santhals. 
The  Worship  of  the  Earth  in  China.    Henry  Blodgett. 

Month.— London.    July, 

The  Prospects  of  Reunion.    George  T3rrrell. 
Two  Centuries  of  Converts.    Continued.    Herbert  Thurston. 
Our  English  Catholic  Bible.    Svdney  F.  Smith. 
Aid  for  Catholic  Prisoners  on  Discharge  from  Prison.  Arthur 
J.  Wall. 

Music— Chicago.    July. 

Glimpses  of  Music  in  Telegu  Land.    Ellen  Kelly. 
Forms  Spontaneously  Assumed  by  Folk-Songs.    J.  C.  Com- 
fort. 
Hans  Von  Bulow  at  Weimar.    Egbert  Swayne. 
Music  and  Esthetic  Theory.    Henry  M.  Da  vies.  . 

Municipal  Affairs.— New  York.    (Quarterly.)    June. 

New  York  City  Should  Own  the  Gas  Supply.    E.  M.  Grout. 
No  Government  Should  Operate  an  Industry.   A.  R.  Foote. 
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The  Progress  of  Municipal  Reform.    Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff. 
American  Political  Ideas  and  Institutions.    Leo  S.  Rowe. 
The  City's  Purse.    Henry  DeF.  Baldwin. 

National  Magazine.— Boston.    July. 

The  American  Tourist  in  Switzerland.    R.  H.  E.  Starr. 

The  Landing  of  the  Emigrant.    Joanna  R.  Nichols. 

Christ  and  His  Time.— VIll.    Dallas  L.  Sharp. 

The  Prehistoric  Newspaper.    Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Some  Chicago  Studios.    Harriet  H.  Hayes. 

The  Chinese  Literary  Graduate.    Wilbur  T.  Gracey. 

National  Review.— London.    July. 

British  Interests  and  the  Wolcott  Commission: 

The  Monometallist  View.    T.  Lloyd. 

The  Bimetallist  View.    Elijah  Helm. 

An  Imperial  Standpoint.    F.  J.  Faraday. 
Present  Position  of  the  Anglican  Church.    Bernard  Holland. 
Mahan's  "Life  of  Nelson.'^  Spenser  Wilkinson. 
Women.    Countess  of  Desart. 
Spain ;  Europe's  New  Invalid.    J.  Foreman. 
War,  Trade,  and  Food  Supply.    Lieut.-Col.  G.  S.  Clarke. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    July. 

England's  Opportunity— Germany  or  Canada  ?  Henry  Birch- 
enough. 

The  Jameson  Expedition;  a  Narrative  of  Facts.  Major 
Willoughbv. 

The  Growth  of  Caste  in  the  United  States. 

On  Conservation.    James  Payn. 

Genius  and  Stature.    Havelock  Ellis. 

The  Pope  and  the  Anglican  Archbishops.    Father  Ryder. 

The  French  and  the  English  Treatment  of  Research.  Lady 
Priestley. 

The  Wreckmg  of  the  West  Indies.    Mayson  M.  Beeton. 

How  Poor  Ladies  Live.    Frances  H.  Low. 

Women's  Suffrage  Again.    Mrs.  Chapman. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    July. 

General  Grant's  Letters  to  a  Friend.— I. 

The  Greenback  and  the  Gold  Standard.    Marriott  Brosius. 

Education  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    Daniel  Logan. 

The  Union  Label.    M.  E.  J.  Kelley. 

Are  American  Parents  Selfish  ?    Elizabeth  Bisland. 

Progress  of  the  United  States.— III.    M.  G.  Mulhall. 

The  Housing  of  the  English  Poor.    Lord  MonkswelL 

CommercialTrend of  China.    Thomas  R.  Jernigan. 

The  United  States  and  the  Liberation  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can Colonies.    M.  Romero. 

The  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology.  Walton  Batter- 
shall. 

The  Queen's  Parliaments.— II.    H.  W.  Lucy. 

The  Franco-Russian  Alliance.    J.  B.  Eustis. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    July. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel.    C.  H.  Cornill. 

Eschatology  in  Christian  Art.    Paul  Cams. 

Catholicism  in  Italy.    G.  Flamingo. 

In  Nubibus.    G.  J.  Low. 

Determinism  and  Monism  vs.  Morality.    Antonio  Liana. 

Outing.— New  York.    July. 

A  Highland  Holiday.    Ed.  W.  Sandys. 

The  New  Twenty-Fboters.    R.  B.  Burchard.    • 

Artistic  Photography  Awheel.    John  Nicol. 

Cycling  Clubs  and  Their  Spheres  of  Action.    A.  H.  Godfrey. 

The  Yachting  Circuit  of  Lake  Erie.    G.  F.  Flannery. 

Along  the  Riviera  Awheel.    Paul  E.  Jenks. 

Camps  and  Camping.    Ed.  W.  Sandys. 

Across  the  Alleghanies  Awheel.    J.  B.  Carrington. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    July. 

Alexander  Baranoff  and  the  Russian  Colonies  of  America. 

Arthur  Inkersley. 
Peculiar  Rubricas  Attached  to  Early  Spanish  Signatures. 

W.  M.  Wood. 
Mountain  Observatories.    Edward  S.  H olden. 
Where  the  Gray  Souirrel  Hides.    Charles  S.  Greene. 
Some  Educational  Institutions.— 1.    Mrs.  S.  E.  Rothery. 
Enemies  of  Ocean  Commerce.    Charles  E.  Naylor. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    July  3. 

The  Trinity  of  the  Spirit.    Lyman  Abbott. 

The  Debs  Cooperative  Commonwealth.    R.  S.  Baker. 

The  Higher  Life  of  Geneva.    Louis  Wuarin. 

Some  Literary  Associations  of  Geneva.   Elbert  F.  Baldwin. 

The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life.    Justin  McCarthy. 

The  Measure  of  the  Missionary  Spirit.    F.  W.  Hewes. 

Some  American  Essayists.    Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 


Pall  Mall  Magazine.— London.    July. 

Then  and  Now :  Some  Contrasts,  1837-97.   J.  Holt  Schooling. 

Audley  End.    Miss  E.  Savile. 

General  Lee  of  Virginia.    Henry  Tyrrell. 

Yachting.    R.  S.  Palmer. 

The  Victorian  Stage.    Frederic  Whyte. 

The  Philosophical  Review.— Boston.    (Bi-monthly.)    July, 

Hume's  Ethical  System.    Ernest  Albee. 

Kant's  Conception  of  Leibnitz'  Doctrine  of  Space  and  Time. 

Mary  W.  Calkins. 
Wundt's  System  of  Philosophy.    Charles  H.  Judd. 
The  Aristotelian  Teleology.    J.  D.  Logan. 

The  Photo-American.— New  York.    July. 

Intensification.    Harvey  Webber. 
Some  Hints  on  Mounting.    James  G.  McCurdy. 
Stepping  Stones  to  Photography.— VI.     Edward  W.  New- 
comb. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    June. 

A  Plea  for  Study.    G.  S.  Coman. 

Short  Talks  on  Picture-Makintr.    F.  Dundas  Todd. 

Use  of  a  Dark-Room  Window  Liooking  Into  the  Studio. 

Illumination  of  a  Negative  for  Enlarging  Purposes. 

Pyro. 

The  Chassagne  Color  Process. 

Photographic  Times.— New  York.    July. 

Diffusion  of  X-Rays.    J.  E.  Boyd  and  H.  C.  Moore. 

Spectacle  Lenses  in  Photographic  Work.    Henry  S.  Curtis. 

Bas-Relief  Photography.    E.  J.  Prindle. 

Composition.    G.Davin.son. 

Utilization  of  Weak  and  Flat  Negatives.    C.  H.  Bothamly. 

Naturalistic  Photography.— III.    P.  H.  Emerson. 

Poet-Lore.— Boston.    (Quarterly.)    July. 

Folk-Songs  and  Tales  from  Modern  Greece. 

Immortality  as  a  Motive  in  Poetry.    F.  H.  Williams. 

Browsings  in  "  Hamlet."    W.  S.  Kennedy. 

The  Ideals  of  Womanhood.    Charlotte  Porter. 

Some  Lyrics  of  "  Anacreon."    John  Patterson. 

Two  Singers  of  Sunrise :  Lanier,  Gilder.   Grace  D.  Goodwin. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. — Boston.    June. 

Tlie  National  Finances,  1893-97.    Alexander  D.  Noyes. 
Trade  Combinations  at  Common  Law.    F.  J.  Gooaiiow. 
The  Wire-Nail  Association.    Charles  E.  Edgerton. 
The  Nature  of  Corporations.    John  P.  Davis. 
Walker's  Work  in  Economics.    A.  T.  Hadley. 

Presbsrterian  and  Reformed  Review. — Philadelphia.    (Quar- 
terly.)   July. 

Albrecht  Ritschi     F.  H.  Foster. 

Princeton  College  Administrations  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.   J.  DeWitt. 

Liturgical  Position  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  L.  F.  Ben- 
son. 

Doctrinal  Features  of  Isaiah.    Geerhardus  Vos. 

Apostolic  and  Modern  Missions.— III.   Chalmers  Martin. 

Imprecatory  Element  in  the  Psalms.   J.  W.  Beardslee. 

The  Harmony  of  Gala.tians  and  Acts.    M.  W.  Jacobus. 

The  Rosary  Magazine. — New  York.    July. 

Corpus  Christi  in  Seville.    Joseph  Selinger. 
American  Congregation  of  St.  Catherine  de  Ricci. 
The  Rosary  and  the  Holy  Eucharist.    J.  M.  L.  Monsabre. 
A  Camaldolese  Monastery.    Columba  Keenan. 

Sanitarian.— New  York.    July. 

Thermics  and  Thermo-Dynamics  of  the  Body.    F.  J.  B.  Cor- 

deiro. 
The  American  Climatological  Association  Proceedings. 
Koch's  Improved  Tuberculin.    T.  P.  Corbally. 
Life  Insurance  and  Public  Health  Problems.   F.  L.  Hoffman. 
Disease  Prevention  in  New  Jersey— New  Laws. 
London's  Many  Noises. 
The  New  I)isinfe<t«nt  -  Formaldehyde  Gas. 
The  Promoters  of  Small-Pox.    A.  N.  Bell. 

The  School  Review.— Cliicago.    June. 

The  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Reauirements. 
Department  of  Secondary  Education  at  Milwaukee. 

Scou  Magazine.— Perth.   July. 

Patrike's  Places ;  or  the  Renaissance  and  the  Soottiah  Bef- 

ormation. 
Glimpses  of  Aberdeen,  1570- 16S5.   John  A.  Black. 
Henry  Cockbum ;  a  Great  Lawyer.   D.  Brown  Andmnoiu 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Brown  University — the  chief  educa- 

^ffuBMitdf  ^^^^^  center  of  the  historic  com- 
munity that  Roger  Williams  founded 
on  the  basis  of  an  honest  freedom  of  belief  and 
utterance — ^has  this  summer  given  the  country 
occasion  for  a  searching  discussion  that  will 
doubtless  have  useful  results.  Dr.  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews  became  president  of  Brown  some  eight 
years  ago.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  institution, 
Mid  after  honorable  and  successful  work  in  other 
unportant  colleges,  he  became  a  professor  at 
Brown.  In  1888  he  was  induced  to  take  the 
chair  of  political  economy  at  Cornell  University, 
where  his  work  was  remarkably  acceptable  and 
his  popularity  was  unbounded.  The  next  year, 
thepreddency  at  Brown  becoming  vacant,  the  trus- 
tees selected  Dr.  Andrews  as  of  all  men  the  one 
best  adapted  to  the  position.  His  incumbency 
has  been  extremely  advantageous  to  the  institu- 
tion. He  has  brought  into  its  faculty  men  whose 
work  has  won  national  and  even  world-wide 
reputation,  he  has  vastly  increased  the  number 
of  students,  and  in  every  way  possible  he  has 
enlarged  and  enriched  old  Brown's  educational 
appliances,  so  that  the  young  men  of  Rhode 
Island  and  vicinity  now  possess  in  their  home 
college  a  vastly  better  opportunity  for  instruction 
than  ever  before.  In  all  his  work  for  the  uni- 
versity. President  Andrews  has  been  faithful  to 
the  best  educational  ideals;  and  the  result  has 
been  a  most  fortunate  atmosphere  of  harmony 
and  good- will.  When  Dr.  Andrews  was  selected 
for  the  post  he  has  filled  so  well,  it  was  perfectly 
understood  that  the  board  of  trustc^es  reposed  in 
hini  that  full  confidence  that  the  American  col- 
lege president  has  always  been  supposed  to  enjoy. 
"Ut  now  they  have  asked  him  to  wear  a  muzzle; 
*nd  his  case  involves  principles  that  so  deeply 
concern  all  other  college  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors that  it  has  disturh>ed  unwontedly  their 
vacation  repose. 


In  no  other  country,  perhaps,  can  there 

PresidentVa   ^®  found  a  group  of  men   who  hold 

the  Man      positions  in  educational  work  and  in 

at  the  Helm.    ^      .   ^         ^    ■,  ^^     ^  .     , 

society  at  large  that  are  precisely  an- 
alogous to  those  held  by  American  college  presi- 
dents. Although  they  are  selected  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  boards  of  trustees,  they  at  once 
become  the  authoritative  heads  of  their  respective 
institutions,  and  are  by  no  means  supposed  to  be 
the  agents  or  servitors  of  the  trustees,  or  to  take 
their  instructions  from  those  bodies.  Least  of 
all  has  it  ever  been  supposed  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  business  of  boards  of  trustees  to  tell  the  col- 
lege presidents  what  opinions  they  ought  to  hold 
upon  public  questions,  or  precisely  what  their  ut- 
terances ought  to  be.  The  trustees  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  are  undoubtedly  justified  in  con- 
sidering from  time  to  time  the  question  whether 
or  not  a  president's  administration  is  advanta- 
geous or  disadvantageous;  and  if  they  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  bad  and  growing  worse,  it  may 
then  become  their  duty  to  ask  him  to  resign.  But 
he  is  not  a  person  to  be  held  in  tutelage.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  college  is  selected  as  a  man  who  is  to 
be  placed  at  the  helm  and  to  be  trusted — espe- 
cially when  the  sailing  is  not  altogether  smooth. 
But  the  trustees  of  Brown  University  would 
,  seem  to  be  a  timorous,  half-hearted  folk,  for 
they  have  lacked  the  calmness,  patience,  and  re- 
serve strength  to  trust  the  man  at  the  helm  when 
the  first  little  storm  has  come  up.  Instead  of 
going  about  their  ordinary  affairs,  waiting  toler- 
antly and  letting  the  man  at  the  helm  alone,  as 
common  sense  would  have  dictated,  they  have 
crowded  around  him,  jogged  his  elbows,  and  told 
him  they  loved  him  just  as  much  as  ever,  but 
were  dreadfully,  oh,  so  dreadfully,  afraid  he 
might  steer  wrong  and  bring  damage  to  the  ves- 
sel. They  assured  him  they  desired  him  to  re- 
main at  the  helm,  merely  asking  that  he  should 
distrust  his  own  knowledge  and  judgment  and 
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endeavor  to  rely  upon  tlieira,  which  in  turn 
would  quite  surely  reflect  tlie  environment  of 
public  opinion.  They  seemed  to  be  surprised 
when  tile  man  at  the  hebii  promptly  intomied 
tlieni  that  self-respeetinji  men  did  not  steer  under 
Buch  limitations,  and  that  he  must  therefore  step 
aside.  The  trustees  will  meet  at  Providence  on 
September  1  to  act  upon  his  resignation. 


Tht  BluB 


„    ,  _  President    \ndrews    is  a  man  whose 

Dr.  Amtrtwt  , 

and  Hia  inl(  rtst  in  currLUt  questions  is  keen 
Opinion,  ^„j  uitdlini  nt  He  H  w.  n  versed  in 
economics  and  bas  gutn  \»ri  sjietial  attention 
to  the  inone\  qiitstion  Ills  ( i  ^iiion  bs  a  student 
of  monttarv  MiLuce  wjm  -iiIIk  u  iicl\  attested  b\ 
his  appomtmtnt  m  isi  l\  Pn  sident  Harrison 
as  one  of  the  Xnuriian  dikjiatis  to  the  Intti 
national  Monetary  (onfiuiut.  For  year*  Dr 
Andrews  baa  b«tn\nll  kmiun  to  !«  a  bimetallist 
Last  J  tar  liowmr  bifoii  ihi  <  amiMiign  opened 
he  went  abrou  1  for  a  \m  11  tarmd  vacation  and 
has  only  \er\  n  k  nlU  ii  turiKd  ufn  r  an  abionit 
of  a  vcar  or  mure  Pri  sidtrit  Viidrews  has  ma  ii 
contributions  to  (his  litMni  and  our  readers 
have  been  wtll  aware  of  his  lnhi  f  in  the  feasibil 
ity  of  the  rehabilitation  of  sihir  Iv  the  pnat 
commercial  nations  of  tlic  worl  1  iih  a  full  rnont^ 
metal  He  is  certainh  not  ettfnlric  m  holding 
this  opinion  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  Mew  that  has 
been  repeatedly  taken  with  alisoliite  unanimitv 
alike  by  Ijoth  great  American  jiarties  "VVe  ha\e 
kept  a  somewhat  constant  notice  of  President 
Andrews'  utterances,  and  if  he  has  ever  on  any 
occasion  stepped  forth  to  advocate  the  free  and 


unlimited  coinaRe  of  silver  hy  the  Unitei 
alone  at  the  ratio  of  1  Ii  to  I ,  we  have  nevi 
of  it.  He  is  reiKirtenl  to  have  said  to  so 
in  private  tbat  he  had  liecome  inclined  pe 
to  tlie  opinion  that  American  free  coinagi 
of  itself  so  affect  the  market  for  silver  as 
gold  and  silver  at  a  jiarity.  Most  men  w 
studied  the  question  as  carefully  as  T)r,  / 
has,  certainly  think  otherwise.  But,  1 
such  men  are  all  modest  enough  to  unc 
that  their  opinions  are  not  infallible,  a 
resfwct  the  sincerity  and  learning  of  a  ir 
Dr.  Andrews,  who  may  not  agree  with  tl 
must  be  renieiiiliere'd  that  Dr.  Andrews 
participate  in  the  great  potiliral  campaigr 
year,  and  further  that  he  has  not  been 
gating  any  so-cailed  monetary  heresies  an: 
students  of  Kriiwn  University.  The  pr 
at  Hrtiwn  who  teach  political,  economic,  an 
science  are  none  of  them  free-silver  m 
President  Aiulrews  has  confidence  in  t 
honest  thinkers  and  gcmd  teachers.  They 
have  the  fullest  eonlidence  in  him,  at 
views  are  well  set  forth  in  the  open  le 
dressed  by  them  to  the  trustees,  which  ^ 
hsh  in  full  in  another  part  of  this  issue. 

What  Dr    Andiews'  views  on  th 
question  ma\  or  may  not  be  is,  a 

"     a  wholly  irrileiant  matter.     Th 

tion  IS  whether  a  board  of  trustees  acts  w 
trying  to  supervise  tiie  religious,  political 
sophual  economic  or  scientific  orthodox; 
presidtnt  and  faeultv  of  a  iiniversit] 
trustees  of  Brown  L  nuersity  are  excelle 
tie  men  who  have  meant  well,  but  who  ha' 
a  senous  blunder  in  trvmg  to  muzzle  on< 
most  lu^al  fair  minded  and  sensible  m 
e\tr  presidui  over  an  American  college. 
I  c  i  n  said  that  the  trust<  c  s  were  afraid  tha 
dent  Vniirons  opinions  on  the  silver  < 
might  previ  nt  u  rtain  prejudiced  porsoi 
gi\ingmon<\  for  the  endowment  of  the 
tion  ISul  the  stones  aliout  men  ready 
gieat  gifts  but  for  then  conscientious  op 
to  th(  ph-sident  an  of  course  apochrypha 
gnatest  miechw  f  that  the  blunder  ol  the 
trustets  has  aeiomplished  has  been  the  st 
eniiig  of  an  opinion  already  too  prevale 
iiir  Vnuntiin  colli  g(s  and  universities 
(( iiiing  so  <ager  to  s|icure  large  gifts  Iron 
millionaire  that  ^wlitical  economy  must 
taught  w  ith  constant  r*  ft  rence  to  the  alte) 
ceptibihties  of  thiwc  jiersons.  In  actus 
the  tea<  lung  m  most  of  our  higher  institi: 
learning  is  atlmirable  for  its  faimeae  an 
atice.  To  return  to  the  particular  ewe 
Andrews,  the  trustees  should  have  remc 
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that  be  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  man  he  was 
when  they  selected  him  with  full  knowledge  of 
Ma  qualities.  They  must  have  known  that  so 
forceful  and  energetic  a  personality  would  always 
have  opinions  of  his  own,  and  that  his  opinions 
wnlrt  not  Ije  expected  at  every  juncture  to  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion. They  seem  to  have  been  unduly  le<i  by  tho 
slton^t  will  of  tlie  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Walkef.  of 
Msssai'liustttts.  Mr.  Walker  is  a  inenilwr  of 
Congrc.is  and  holds  the  important  position  of 
chairman  of  the  t'ominittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Mr.  "Walker  is  not  famous  for  an  oa.sy 
loleration  iif  opinions  different  from  his  owu. 
Tu  cx|ir<'ss  it  in  tlio  anuising  maniior  of  a  private 
forrwiHnidi'Hl,  "  I'his  Urowii  affair  is  going  to  Ije 
hietorir — it  is  Koger  Williams'  hattlo  over  again, 
wd  it  is  MasKflC'hiisotts,  in  the  person  of  arrogant, 
Wundcring  .loc  Walker,  that  pn^iipitatos  the  con- 
troversy." Of  couree  Mr.  Walker  is  wholly  sin- 
«fe  ill  his  altitude. 

The  ('oKmojtoUtaii  Mngntine  for  Sep- 


*«  ftriU!*'     tP"»'«r   "I"'"'''    "'«' 

im|K)i-tant    an- 

nouncement  that  T'li 

sideiit  Andrews 

!>«  consented   to  take  the  cdiic 

tional  din'Ctor- 

ship  ot  a  new  movement,  to  he 

called  the  Cos- 

mopoliian    I'niversity.     This  is 

to  l.e  a  cori-e- 

spondence  school,  intended  in  th 

most  practical 

manner  to  aid  aspiring  people 

n  home  study. 

ben  Walker,  of  the  Cosmopolilan.  In  the  cur- 
rent September  number  of  that  magazine  Presi- 
dent Andrews  has  an  interesting  article,  which 
we  sumniarizo  as  one  of  our  ' '  Leading  Articles 
of  the  Month, "  in  which  ho  sets  forth  his  views  o( 
modern  education.  In  our  great  nation  of  seventy- 
five  million  people  there  is  anLple  room  for  all. 
existing  educational  agencie.'',  and  for  many  more 
besides.  Every  method  that  can  Ix!  devii-c^d  for 
giving  educational  opportunitiiis  to  those  who 
now  lack  them  deserves  welcome  and  encourage- 
ment. It  is  to  bo  hoped,  therefore,  that  Presi- 
dent Andrews  aiid  Mr.  Walker  may  have  the 
largest  measure  of  success  in  liieir  new  under- 
taking, which,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  in- 
tended to  rival  or  to  disparage  any  other  work, 
but  rather  to  supplement  and  aid  everything  that 
is  worthy  in  our  educational  life. 

^  There  are  some  close  observers  of  the 

Siioir.  and  trend  of  public  opinion  in  the  presiden- 

pricaa.  jj^j  (.aj^paign  last  year  who  express  the 
opinion  that  Mr,  Bryan  would  have  been  success- 
ful but  for  the  sudden  and  very  consitlerable  rise 
in  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  month  of  October, 
without  any  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of 
silver,  which,  instead,  fell  off  considerably.  But 
if  the  price  relations  of  wheat  and  silver  had  any 
object-l(«aon   to  convey  last  autumn,  the   price 
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phenomena  of  the  present  season  should  t*ach  the 
lesson  still  more  sinnificanlly.  The  price  of 
wheat  went  up  steailily  in  August,  until  it  wached 
an  average  lifiure  higher  than  at  any  harvest  pe- 
riod for  a  uumhcr  of  years  preceding.  Cash 
wheat  was  worth  a  dollar  a  luisliel  in  New  York 
wheu  this  paragraph  was  written.  At  the  same 
time,  tilt;  price  of  silver  fell  day  by  day,  until  it 
had  reached  the  hiwcst  point  on  record;  ainl  after 
lingering  for  a  few  days  it  gradually  l>ut  inevi- 
tably sagged  still  lower,  with  no  prospect  of  an 
early  recovery,  but  on  the  contrary  with  much 
prospect  of  a  steady  further  decline.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  that  is  mysterious  about  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  wheat,  and  nothing,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  should  be  hard  to  under. 
Btand  in  tlie  fall  in  the  price  of  silver.  The 
two  movements  bear  no  causative  relation  to  one 
another.  Wheat  has  been  going  up  because  the 
world's  available  supply,  as  compared  with  the 
world's  effective  demand,  is  relatively  small  this 
year.  As  we  explained  last  month,  the  Euro- 
pean wheat  crop  ia  much  scantier  than  usual, 
while  of  those  countries  that  usually  export 
wheat  to  Europe  the  United  States  is  the  only 
one  that  has  a  considerable  surplus.  This  is  not 
a  normal  situation,  but  it  is  for  the  moment  a  for- 
tunate one  for  our  farmers.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  a  condition  of  the  world's  markets  that  in 
the  nature  of  things  could  not  be  permanent  gave 
American  farmers  high  prices  through  a  series  of 
seasons  for  all  the  wheat  they  could  produce.  The 
wheat-growing  districts  of  the  West  and  the 
money-lenders  of  the  East  counted  altogether  too 
much  upon  the  continuance  of  those  high  prices, 
and  the  West  was  boomed  on  a  basis  of  fictitious 
values.      The    reaction   has    lieen    very    serious. 


Wbeat  to  Siltek: 


le  Timea-irerald  (Chicago). 


The  present  recovery  of  prices  should  n 
made  the  occasion  for  a  new  period  of  sp« 
tion,  but  it  should  be  taken  advantage  of  f( 
purpose  of  liquidating  indebtedness  and  m. 
ready  to  face  low  prices  as  the  normal  cond 
Meanwhile  we  should  be  thankful  for  the  pi 
relief  to  the  agricultural  community,  even  tl. 
it  should  last  for  only  a  season  or  two. 

alloc  -'\s  for  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sib 

Ue^-tt-f     "O"'*^'  "f*™  to  lie  due  to  market  <: 

Datio  tions  that  are  as  tangible  as  thosi 

have  influenced  the  price  of  wheat.  Th' 
proved  machinery  used  in  the  production  o 
ver  has  materially  lessened  the  average  ci 
the  processes  of  mining  and  reduction,  an> 
tended  to  enlarge  the  outjiut.  ^luch  more 
half  of  the  silver  now  priMhiced  in  this  co 
comes  from  mines  in  which  the  silver  is  : 
in  connection  with  lead  or  copper.  The  n; 
demand  for  the  other  metals  makes  m 
operations  profitable  even  when  the  silver  i 
on  the  market  at  a  very  low  price.  Thus, 
sidering  silver  as  a  commodity  like  lead, 
iron,  or  copper,  it  is  easy  to  understand  tht 
falling  price  is  due  to  a  relatively  increase*: 
ply  as  compared  with  tlie  effective  demanc 
would  seem  tliat  smaller  (piantities  of  silver 
in  former  years  have  lieen  sent  to  Chins 
India  for  purposes  other  than  monetary. 
mints  of  India  still  remain  closed  agains 
coinage  of  the  silver  nt|>ee.  Japan  has  ad 
the  gold  standard.  The  United  States  Gc 
nient  has  ceased  to  buy  and  store  silver  bt 
Thus  the  conditions  whicli  tend  to  cheape 
cost  of  production  and  tu  enlarge  the  supply 
been  simultaneously  op])o.sed  by  conditions  ■ 
have  relatively  lessened  the  demand.  "W 
the  last  month  the  bullion  value  of  our  sta 
silver  dollar  has  fallen  to  forty-two  cents  or 
when'Bs  last  year,  when  the  political  cam 
was  at  its  height,  ilie  bullion  value  of  the 
ranged  from  llt'ly-three  to  fifty  cents. 

wiiipintfui  I'l"' """l'''! '"•'■"'''"'P  '1  t''s  prodi 
GoiaSaie  of  gold  siiice  ilie  development 
"*"''"  South  African  gold-fields  ha 
!■  students  of  monctfiry  science  to  maJ 
■n  thiit  the  abundance  of  the  i 
igbt  cliHiLge  the  tendency,  bo  thj 
chcaiieuing  of  pohi  would  bring  back  somt 
like  the  old  ratio  U'tween  the  two  money  n 
Tlie.se  students  of  the  subject  would  seem  t< 
overlooked  one  very  important  fact.  Tb 
creased  output  of  gold  has  not  only  heer 
current  with  a  greatly  increased  demand  1 
but  this  increased  demand  has  been  the  sti 
and  the  more  confident  for  the  very  reasoi 
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the  enlarging  production  seemed  to  justify  the 
new  claim  that  gold  might  safely  be  made  the 
single  monetary  standard  of  the  whole  commer- 
cial world.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Japan  have 
been  following  the  example  of  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  France  in  adopting  the  Eng- 
lish policy  of  a  monetary  system  based  upon  the 
accunmlation  of  gold  reserves.  This  strength- 
ened confidence  in  gold  as  a  sufficient  monetary 
standard  has  naturally  been  accompanied  by  a 
further  disposition  to  let  silver  find  its  natural 
price  level  as  an  ordinary  commodity.  And  so 
it  happens  that  the  increasing  abundance  of  gold, 
instead  of  making  silver  more  precious  relatively, 
has  had  just  the  opposite  effect,  because  it  has 
made  it  seem  the  more  possible  to  get  along  with- 
out silver  as  a  money  metal.  This  changing 
opinion  in  governmental  and  financial  circles  has 
undoubtedly  tended  to  deprive  silver  of  a  certain 
traditional  prestige  which  at  other  times  has  had 
to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  price- making  factor. 

Tkt  World'  '^^^®  recently  published  figures  pre- 
flo/rf  pared  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint, 
^^'  showing  the  world's  recent  output  of 
gold,  are  worth  studying.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  gold  product  of  all  countries  for  the 
year  1896  was  $205,000,000.  For  the  year 
1897  it  is  predicted  that  the  aggregate  output 
^11  be  $240,000,000,  and  the  opinion  is  ven- 
tured that  three  years  hence  the  annual  produc- 
tion will  have  increased  to  $300,000,000.  That 
vould  mean  a  more  than  doubling  of  the  yearly 
production  of  gold  within  a  period  of  ten  years 
—an  economic  fact  of  profound  significance, 
hearing  directly  upon  the  question  of  the  world's 
currency.  Mr.  Preston,  whose  figures  we  have 
h^n  quoting,  makes  the  following  estimate  of 
the  comparative  output  of  the  gold-fields  of  seven 
^iifferent  countries  for  the  last  year  and  this 
year: 

1890.  1897. 

^»ited  States $53,000,000       $60,000,000 

^^tralia 46,250,000         52,550,000 

^Qth  Africa 44,0(X),(KK)         56,(J(X),000 

^U.SRUi 22,000,0(K)  25,000,000 

Mexico 7.(X)0,(KK)  9,000,000 

^HtLsh  India 5,H00,(KK)  7,000,000 

^'*nada 2,600,(KK)         10,000,000 

"The  United  States  still  leads,  altliough  South 
*^Wca  and  Australia  follow  closely  after.  The 
'''tered  position  of  Canada  is  due  of  course  to  the 
Production  of  the  Klondyke. 

o»r8//o  ^^  ^^®  ^*^®  ^^  *^^  these  facts,  wliich 
^f«fc«iiy  would  seem  to  bring  Nature  herself  in- 
*'"'*•  to  the  contest  against  bimetallism,  the 
y^fk  of  the  American  monetary  commissioners 
^^  Europe  must  be  regarded  as  remarkable  in  a 


high  degree.  Our  readers  will  remember  that 
Senator  Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  ex- Vice- President 
Stevenson,  and  Colonel  Paine,  of  Massachusetts, 
all  of  them  ardent  bimetallists,  were  appointed  by 
President  McKinley  in  the  early  days  of  his  ad- 
ministration to  proceed  to  Europe  to  conduct 
negotiations  for  the  calling  of  an  international 
monetary  conference  which  should  agree  upon  a 
practical  programme  for  greatly  increasing  the 
monetary  use  of  silver.  These  gentlemen  have 
been  treated  everywhere  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished consideration.  They  have  found  sym- 
pathy and  support  in  •  high  quarters  at  Paris, 
where  the  prime  minister  and  many  others  in 
official  position  are  avowed  bimetallists.  They 
have  also  been  received  with  great  courtesy  in 
England,  and  their  errand  has  l)een  considered 
with  all  the  serious  attention  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled by  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  In 
other  countries,  moreover,  they  have  been  well 
received.  Nevertheless,  although  it  has  been 
frequently  reported  from  Europe  that  these 
American  commissioners  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  succ(*ss,  the  prospect  would  seem  to  us  to 
be  quite  otlierwi.s(?.  Japan  has  made  her  new 
coinage  ratio  32  to  1 — just  twice  as  high  as  the 
nominal  American  ratio;  but  the  market  pric(» 
of  bullion  has  been  rapidly  moving  toward  ilm 
ratio  of  40  to  1.  In  view  of  such  conditions,  no 
matter  to  what  extent  the  demonetization  of  sil- 
ver has  caused  the  divergence,  it  would  seem  al- 
most bevond  belief  that  the  French  Government 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Latin  Union  could 
be  induced  to  resume  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
at  their  old  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  The  pluck,  inge- 
nuity, persistence,  and  optimism  of  our  Amer- 
ican silver  commissioners  in  Europe  entitle  them 
personally  to  high  praise  They  are  not  dis- 
crediting their  country  by  any  means.  But  the 
grounds  for  their  faith  are  not  so  easy  to  discover. 

-  If   the    Klondyke   gold-fields   had  been 

dyhe  Sit-   locatcid  under  hospitable  skies,  with  easy 

uation.     j^i^j^ng  Qf  transportation,  the  rush  of  eager 

adventurers  would  have  been  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory. As  matters  stand,  the  exodus  of  pros- 
pectors to  Alaska  has  only  been  limited  by  the 
means  of  transit.  All  the  steamships  regularly 
sailing  from  points  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  Alaskan 
ports  have  lx»en  crowded  to  their  utmost,  and 
various  other  craft  have  been  chartered  to  take 
special  parties.  Probably  eight  or  ten  thousand 
men  in  all  have  been  carried  as  far  as  the  Alaska 
coast.  Most  of  them  are  taking  the  overland 
route,  from  Dyea,  instead  of  making  the  long  de 
tour  by  way  of  the  Yukon  River.  But  the  over- 
land road  is  an  exceedingly  hard  one  to  travel, 
and  the  number  of  would-be  prospectors  is  vastly 
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in  excess  of  the  means  for  conveying  outfits. 
The  consequence  is  tliat  a  great  many  men  have 
made  a  start  on  the  fearful  trail,  with  little  pros- 
pect of  getting  over  the  C'hilcoot  Pass  to  the  min- 
ing district  before  winter  sets  in.  It  is  to  be 
feared  tliat  the  lack  of  sufficient  supplies  may  en- 
tail serious  sufferings.      It  is  a  great  mistake  for 


any  one  to  start  for  the  Klondyke  district — which 
lies  practically  on  the  arctic  circle — without  being 
well  supplied  with  everything  that  he  will  need, 
especially  with  money.  Juneau,  the  capital  of 
the  Territoryof  Alaska,  wilt  be  crowded  this  win- 
ter with  diaajipoiiited  men  who  must  wait  until 
next  summer  to  find  thfi  road  passable  to  the 
Eldorado  of  their  liopes.  (Jn  the  eve  of  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  there  was  created  the  new 
office  of  Surveyor-liimeral  of  Alaska.  Hardly 
any  surveying  at  all  lias  bi^'n  done  in  that  vast 
region.  Xext  s|iring  there  wilt  In;  an  enormous 
rush  of  Ainciricau  iirospectors,.  ana  it  is  bolieveil 
that  the  gold-ljcaring  gravel-beds  of  the  streams 
on  the  American  side  of  tho  Ixmndary  line  Tnay 
prove  to  be  aH  rich  as  those  on  the  (,'anadian  side. 
President  McKinley  iias  selecteil  Cor  the  new  posi- 
tion of  surveyor-general  a  (juincy,  111.,  man,  (.'ol. 
W.  L.  Distill,  who  is  re])orti'd  to  be  a  popular 
citizen  and  a  man  in  eveiy  way  competent  to  fill 
a  position  that  nuist  reipiire  juilgnifut  and  ability. 


can  line  in  fact  than  Toronto,  Montreal,  ( 
Victoria,  Halifax,  or  any  other  considera 
nadian  town.  The  government  of  Canada 
fore,  has  the  fullest  right  to  make  any  a 
mentsit  may  deem  best  for  the  govemmen 
new  mining  district.  It  belongs  to  Canadi 
scribe  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
out,  occupancy,  and  recording  of  claims. 
fully  within  the  rights  of  the  Canadian  ( 
ment  to  reserve  alternate  claims,  aa  was  r 
by  the  ("abinet  several  weeks  ago;  and  i 
also  be  entirely  permissible  to  levy  as 
royalty  upon  the  output  of  all  mines  as  w 
deemed  advantageoiis  to  the  Canadian  ti 
It  is  of  course  lawful  for  the  Canadian  ( 
ment  to  collect  the  regular  Canadian  duti 
alt  miners'  outfits  or  other  commodities  1 
across  the  line.  Farther  tlian  that,  it  is 
in  the  fullest  sense,  that  the  Government 
United  States  should  cooperate  with  the 
ment  of  Canada  in  the  est-ablishment  of  i 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  and  ■ 
laws  at  those  pomt-.  where  the  pnnupal  r 
the  gold  regions  enter  Canadian  territory 
for  the  Canadian  Oovernment  on  the  othe 
to  decide  whether  it  is  upon  the  whole 
ent  to  enforce  the  tariff  laws  with  mmut< 
ness  on  that  distant  frontier  and  wheth 
likelj  to  prove  a  good  policy  to  endeavoi 
lect  large  roialties  on  the  diggmgaof  the 
The  Canadian  authorities  are  reported 
decided    at    first  that  the\    would  exact 


There  is  of  course  no  question  as  to 
the  geographical  location  and  gov- 
BWrf  District. .  ernmental  jurisdiction  of  the  Klon- 
dyke diggings.  They  lie  well  within  the  British 
possessions.      They  are  farther  from  the  Ameri- 
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larEp  royally,  and  then  to  have  modified  their 
plins,  principally  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
'hfituUies  that  would  be  encountered  in  so  re- 
niut?  a  region.  Thus  far,  practically  all  of  the 
pjld  that  has  left  the  Klondyke  has  Iwen  taken 
iiut  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  liave 
Wiight  it  to  thia  country.  Canada  naturally 
wshes  to  know  where  her  benefit  is  to  come  in 
under  such  an  arrangement.  There  is  involved 
a  practical  problem  in  taxation  that  our  Canadian 
frienils  have  a  good  right  to  work  out  in  sonic 
w»y  that  will  benefit  them.  Like  all  other  prob- 
lems in  taxation,  it  has  its  difBcultios  in  theory 
>nd  ita  still  greater  difficulties  in  practice. 

_        _        The  new  tariff  has  gone  into  oper- 
iitf  Mi  ation  with  less  friction  than  might 

*'^"»  ^'""*'-  have  been  expected.  Those  wlio 
do  not  like  it  have  for  the  most  part  agreed  to  re- 
"Ti-e  their  criticism.  The  country  was  manifestly 
lirpd  of  lariff  discuaaion,  and  wanted  notliing  Init 
^  chaDct;  to  do  business  u^Kin  some  s<>ttled  basis, 
'l  is  goncrally  admitted  that  the  new  larifl!  will; 
.vicld  an  abundance  of  revcinio  after  the  first  few! 
""intlis.  The  enormous  volume  of  antici])atory 
""l-'irts  will,  of  roursw',  keep  down  the  returns 
indtTthe  new  law  for  half  a  vfar.  American 
travelers  returning  from  Europe  have  hud  to  face 
fill'  Hew  fact  that  one  may  bring  houu'  free  cit  duty 
|'''tiinire  than  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  cloth- 
■I'l.' ami  jM-rstmal  effeits  bouglit  abroad.  On  all 
"flirlvs  in  (•xciiss  of  tliis  amount  the  regular  duties 
"™»t  I*  paid.  The  abstract  justice  of  this  pro- 
^'i^ion  oC  the  new  law  is  too  obvious  to  lie  disputed, 
"sespediency  is  less  certain,  audits  efficiency  can 
'f^^y  1«  ascertained  by  considerable  experience, 
'oils  tar  the  New  York  Cuatom-Houae  officials  de- 
'W  that  they  have  found  it  feasible  to  enforce 
'I'Blaw,  and  that  tourists  coming  home  from  for- 
*'?•)  parts  have  been  most  surprisingly  ready  to 


tell  the  truth  frankly  and  to  assist  the  officers. 
Almost  everything  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  more  representative  and  influential  citi- 
zens treat  sucb  a  regulation.  If  instead  of  com- 
plaining about  the  law  and  showing  a  willingness 
to  evade  it  they  make  it  a  point  of  good  citizenship 
and  of  personal  honor  to  tell  the  truth  and  aid  the 
inspectors,  there  will  soon  ^*  formed  a  public  opin- 
ion against  smuggling  that  will  gradually  reduce 
the  extent  of  that  demeaning  ofEense.  Under  the 
old  regulations  women  were  the  principal  offenders, 
l)ecause  there  was  nothing  definite  or  absolute  in 
the  application  of  the  rules.      Where  a  little  casuia- 


From  the  Herald  (New  York), 
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try  will  make  it  seem  permissible  to  evade  a  regu- 
lation, women  will  offend  more  frequently  than 
men.  Rut  where  the  rule  is  definite  and  tlie  con- 
science has  no  loopliole  for  escape,  tlie  honesty  of 
women  may  be  very  generally  relied  upon  as 
superior  to  that  of  men.  .-\l]  American  women  go- 
ing abroad  will  now  understand  that  they  may 
spend  one  hundred  dollars  upon  strictly  pt-rsonal 
effects,  which  may  be  brought  home  without  pay- 
ing duty.  Other  things  bought  abroad,  includ- 
ing presents,  must  pay  regular  duties  on  a  fair 
valuation  without  quibbling.  This  being  the 
law,  all  travelers  should  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly. Those  who  may  try  to  escape  by  small  tricks 
and  equivocations  will  not  be  entitled  to  the  good 
opinion  of  their  neighbors.  It  isuotanagreeable 
law,  for  there  is  nothing  that  travelers  dislike  so 
much  as  to  pay  duty  on  their  acquisitions;  but  it  is 
a  law  that  should  be  enforced  as  long  as  it  stands 
on  the  statute-book,  and  public  opinion  should 
compel  travelers  toaccept  it  honorably. 

n^Jariff  The  sugar- producing  countries  of 
iu^Bpear,  Europe  have  naturally  objected  very 
Sugar  Souniiaa.  strongly  to  that  clause  in  our  new 
tariff  which  takes  note  of  the  export  bounties 
paid  by  them,  and  provides  that  an  exactly  equiv- 
alent amount  shall  be  added  to  the  regular  im- 
port duty  as  a  countervailing  charge.  Since  the 
decline  of  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  our  purchases  in 
Germany,  France,  and  contiguous  countries  have 
enormously  increased.  Unfortunately,  those 
countries,  in  their  rivalry  to  develop  the  industry 
rapidly,  have  vied  with  one  another  in  the  paying 
of  evcr-increa-sing  bounties  on  the  export  of 
sugar,  with  the  result  of  making  that  commodity 
very  high  priced  to  their  own  home  consumers 
and  abnormally  cheap  in  countries  like  England, 
whose  markets  are  free.  It  is  not  much  of  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  English  working- 
man's  shilling  will  buy  about  twice  as  much  (ier- 
man  sugar  as  the  German  workingman's  mark  (a 
coin  of  like  value)  will  buy  in  Germany.  This 
situation  has  Ijeen  advantiigeous  to  the  English 
consumer  and  has  greatly  aided  in  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  food  industries  in  England  which 
use  large  quantiti<'s  of  sugar,  such  for  instance 
as  the  making  of  preserves,  jams,  and  marma- 
lades, which  are  soUl  all  over  the  world.  If  the 
United  States  had  wanted  simply  to  provide 
Ameri<'an  consiiinc;rs  (or  the  innnciliate  present 
with  cheap  sugar,  and  had  not  ilesiri'd  either  to 
encourage  home  produi;tion  or  to  obtain  an  in- 
cn^ase  ot  public  K'venue,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
would  have  been  best  for  us  to  adopt  the  English 
plan  and  fairly  gorge  oiirselves  upon  the  bounty- 
aided  export  sugar  of  the  continental  countries. 
England's  policy  suits  her  situation  perfectly. 


But  our  Government  has  del 
^JwilZf    decided   upon    a   different  po' 

is  proposed  by  this  country  to 
the  industry  of  sugar-beet  growing,  a 
to  provide  American  refiners  with  Ai 
grown  raw  sugar.  It  does  not  need  t 
flection  to  see  that  the  payment  of  expo 
ties  by  European  countries  operates  i 
tice  as  a  direct  attack  upon  our  Ameri 
icy,  and  that  the  collection  of  count< 
duties  equivalent  in  each  instance  to  tht 
paid  by  the  exporting  country  is  a  perft 
proposition.  It  is  reported  that  Baron  v< 
mann,  whohad  been  fur  a  long  time  the  am 
from  Ger- 
nianv  to  the 


to  making  a 

joint  case  against  the  United  States  on  th 
of  our  new  tariff.  Instead,  however,  of 
malic  protest  against  that  and  other  let 
our  tariff,  with  dire  threats  ot  retaliatioi 
this  country,  it  would  be  lietter  by  far  ; 
von  Thielmann's  project  should  take  the 
an  agreement  to  abandon  altogether  the 
policy  of  jmying  export  bounties. 

Another  feature  of  the  n 


till 


Ived  i: 


a  atn 


of  controvei'sy  and  disput 
which  provides  that  10  per  cent,  shall  t 
to  the  regular  duties  on  goods  from 
countries  when  such  goods  are  not  i 
tlirectly,  but  are  brought  here  from  co 
territories.  This  clause,  it  would  appear 
serted  in  the  new  tariff  act  at  the  instanc 
llemen  like  Senator  Elkins,  of  "West  1 
who  have  been  working  incesBantly  for  i 
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to  benefit  American  shipping  and  transportation 
inlereals.  It  seems  to  have  been  incorporated 
ia  the  oill  without  disouBsion  or  public  notice. 
Ili  object  was,  however,  revealed  promptly 
enough  last  month,  when  large  quantities 
of  nriental  wares,  brought  across  the  Pacific 
in  British  ships  connected  with  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  and  then  brought  East 
by  ihat  line  over  British- American  territory 
(or  delivery  to  the  consignees  in  the  United 
Elites,  reached  the  custom-houses.  The  Cana- 
dian tariff,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  requires  the 
[avnient  of  an  extra  10  per  cent,  on  tea,  coffee, 
mil  oiher  Oriental  products  brought  first  to  the 
Vniied  States  and  then  sent  across  the  Dominion 
line.  This  pohcy  is  intended,  of  course,  to  pro- 
tfct  and  promote  the  business  of  the  ships  which 
fonnect  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

This  feature  of  tlte  Canadian  tariff, 
^fS^!"    t*'^^*'   '"  conjunction    with  the  new 

arrangement  which  will  give  English 
podii  20  per  cent,  preference  over  American 
pxdi,  would  tend  naturally  enough  to  stir  up  in 
tbe United  States  a  movement  for  a  strongly  anti- 
Ouadian  tariff  policy.  From  the  purely  busi- 
M»  point  of  view,  Canada  has  much  more  to 
^  trom  cultivating  her  natural  commercial  ro' 
litiaiB  with  the  United  States  than  from  any 
poniUe growth  of  business  with  England.  There 
i>,  bmrever,  a  margin  of  time  for  negotiations, 
neatbe  new  Canadian  tariff  policy  cannot  take 
nmpleto  effect  until  England  is  relieved  of  cer- 
tiin  kmg- standing  treaty  obligations  with  Ger- 
Duy  snd  Belgium,  by  the  terms  of  which  (he 
British  colonies  are  obliged  to  give  as  favorable 
lemis  to  the  trade  of  those  countries  as  to  that 
of  England  herself.  Those  treaties  were  termi- 
DaMe  upon  a  year's  notice,  and  England  lias  now 
Ki'^'pn  that  notice  in  order  that  the  new  Canaiiian 
'Tiff  may  have  the  effect  that  was  intondcil  by 
'Is  franiers.  This  lias  not  greatly  pleased  the 
•""mans,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  form  of 
commercial  retaliation  on  the  part  of  (iermany 
wn  l>e  devised  that  would  make  the  English 
Wrry  lor  having  thrown  up  the  oM  treaty. 

Vi(«,»c»  '^^"^^"  t^io  McKinley  tariff  of  ISilO 
''(*(  went  into  operation  tliern  was  forth- 
■'""#-  with  a  great  outcry  raised  against  it  on 
'^fpDund  that  it  had  resulted  in  producing  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  rates 
"Uiity  prescrilwd  in  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1«!)7 
«erage  a  Httle  higher  than  those  oC  1S!)(I.  Vet 
"0  popular  clamor  against  it  on  the  score  of  high 
Pfifes  is  discoverable  in  any  quarter.  The  altered 
''"e  of  the  public  mind  is  duo  to  several  facts. 
**  1890  the  new  tariff  was  pronmlgated  on  tlie 


nd  were  recorded  ii 


eve  of  a  Congressional  election,  and  there  was 
every  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  to  create  an  exaggerated  prejudice. 
The  law  of  1897  goes  into  effect  more  than  fifteen 
months  before  a  national  election.  Furthermore, 
the  Democratic  opposition  to  the  new  Rejniblican 
tariff  has  not  been  very  positive  or  pronounced, 
and  the  whole  country  has  perhaps  never  lefore 
accepted  the  dogmas  of  protectionism  half  so  sub- 
missively. The  leading  Democrats  of  Louisiana 
gave  a  great  reception  to  Senator  McEnery  on 
his  return  home,  to 
indorse  hts  conduct  in 
supporting  the  Repub- 
lican tariff,  which  had 
dealt  so  liberally  with 
a  great  Louisiana  prod- 
uct. A  good  many 
Democrats  in  Congress 
who  voted  against  the 
bill  on  its  final  passage 
had  i)een  very  actively 
interested  in  helping  to 
shajie  certain  protec- 
tion features  which 
concerned  their  own 
States  or  localities; 
and  their  votes  at  the 
the  negative  merely  tor  the 
sake  of  party  form  and  consistency.  Tliey  were 
aware  that  the  bill  would  pass,  and  they  abstained 
from  the  use  of  obstructive  parliamentary  tactics. 
The  indications  are,  therefore,  that  the  tariff 
question  is  settled  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
that  public  opinion  will  demand  that  it  be  let 
alone.  Considered  as  a  means  for  procuring  a 
public  revenue,  the  measure  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced very  scientific  or  consistent,  but  in  its 
practical  operation  it  will  perhaps  prove  as  equi- 
table as  other  existing  arrangements  under  which 
the  long-suffering  American  people  contribute 
to  the  public  purse. 


n.ct«o,  '^''"'  P'*'"  ^^^  '^  ^^**  <'"'■  ^^ 
of  AiKtrican  Systems  of  ta.xation,  however  satisfac- 
""'"*"■  tory  they  may  once  have  been,  have 
fallen  into  a  shockingly  chaotic  state.  The  ups 
and  downs  of  tariff  legislation  illustrate  this  re- 
mark no  better  than  the  experiences  of  States, 
counties,  and  cities  in  their  endeavor  to  provide 
themselves  with  funds  for  the  ever- increasing 
cost  of  their  governmental  functions.  The  old- 
fashioned  theory  and  practice  of  American  taxa- 
tion foe  the  support  of  tlie  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments were  as  simple  as  possible.  It  waa 
made  the  duty  of  local  assessors  to  ascei-tam  the 
true  value  of  all  real  property  situated  within 
their  respectjye  townships  or  districts,  and  also 
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to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  personal  property  of 
all  persons  residing  within  that  same  jurisdiction. 
Against  this  valuation  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty was  levied  the  tax -rates  necessary  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  school  district,  the  township,  the 
village  or  municipality,  the  county  and  the  State. 
Gradually  a  number  of  the  States  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  raising  a  State  revenue  in  large  part 
from  a  tax  on  the  gross  earnings  of  railroad  and 
telegraph  companies  and  other  corporations,  and 
from  still  other  special  sources.  The  general 
property  tax,  however,  remains  throughout  the 
Union  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  the 
State,  and  almost  the  sole  source  of  income  for 
the  county,  municipal,  and  local  governments. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  country — that  is  to  say, 
before  the  war — very  few  people  questioned  the 
excellence  and  practical  fairness  of  taxation  levied 
against  the  assessed  value  of  all  property.  But 
the  difficulties  involved  in  this  form  of  taxation 
have  immensely  increased  with  the  developments 
of  the  past  thirty  years.  The  assessment  of  real 
estate  has  become  extremely  difficult.  Those 
profound  changes  in  transportation  methods  and 
in  the  sources  of  the  world's  food  supply  which 
have  taken  so  much  of  the  rental  value  out  of 
English  and  Irish  lands,  have  had  a  similarly 
disturbing  effect  upon  the  assessments  for  taxa- 
tion purposes  of  lands  in  the  United  States. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  real  estate  in  New 
England  and  New  York  was  valued  very  highly. 
Since  that  time  the  decline  in  Eastern  agricul- 
ture has  been  most  severe  and  painful.  In  the 
West  there  have  been  very  violent  fluctuations 
in  the  supposed  value  of  land,  and  in  the  light  of 
our  more  recent  experiences  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  who  would  claim  wisdom  enough  to  lay 
down  practical  rules  that  the  assessor  could 
understand  and  follow,  by  virtue  of  which  a  fair 
and  equitable  assessmcmt  of  the  farm  lands  of 
the  country  could  be  carried  out. 

But  the  assessment  of  real  estate  has 
ment  Prob-  been  coiiiplic^ated  still  further  by  the 
lems.  rapid  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  in- 
volving a  most  unprecedented  increase  in  the 
value  of  parcels  of  ground  for  building  purposes. 
In  and  about  these  cities  and  towns  is  to  be 
found  much  property  as  yet  unoccupied,  the  ulti- 
mate value  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  fur- 
ther growth  and  future  prosperity  of  the  com- 
numity.  In  years  of  confidence  and  of  industrial 
activity  such  building  lots  become  a  speculative 
commodity  and  sell  rapidly  at  high  prices.  But 
in  periods  of  reaction  and  business  stagnation 
these  unoccupied  parcels  of  ground,  particularly 
in  the  suburban  zones,  cannot  be  sold  at  any 
price.     What,  then,  at  such  times,  is  their  value 


for  purposes  of  assessment?     Moreover, 
swer  shall  be  made  to  the  question  wl 
not  it  is  equitable  to  tax  improvements — 
say,  buildings,  etc. — at  their  full  cost,  t 
ing  the  men  who  build  up  the  towns  c< 
toward  the  increased  value  of  unoccupi 
held  for  speculative  purposes?     The  g: 
towns   and   the   increasing   costliness    < 
ings  add  constantly  to  the  sum  total  of 
of  the  real  estate  against  which  taxes  ai 
But  the  increase  of  the  American  weali 
visible  in  lands  and  houses  is  not  for  a 
to   be   compared   with    the   stupendous 
in    other  forms  of   wealth.      The  law 
just  as  much  the  duty  of  assessors  to 
list   at  full  value  the  personal  propert; 
citizens   as   to   assess  the  real  estate, 
point   of    fact,    except   as    certain    cor 
like  banks  are  assessed   on  their  capit 
almost  no  personal  property  at  all  is  listec 
ation  in  many  communities.      The  best- 
students   of    this   subject   would   proba 
that  a  great   deal   more   than    95    per 
the    personal    property    escapes    assess 
some   parts   of    the   country. 

Not  many  of  the  rich  m 

"cA^r  tt!'-  inor  "lear  New  York  h> 

accustomed  to  pay  any 
taxes  at  all,  while  of  those  whose  nam 
the  tax  lists  very  few  have  been  put  d 
anything  more  than  a  nominal  sum  rep] 
a  trifling  fraction  of  their  actual  holding 
sonal  estate.  The  past  month  .  has  wit 
rather  remarkable  agitation  on  this  subj< 
sessments  in  Westchester  County,  whici 
north  of  New  York  City,  extending  J 
Hudson  River  to  Long  Island  Sound,  ai 
inclu<ies  among  its  residents  or  propert, 
a  much  larger  number  of  people  of  great 
wealth  than  any  other  suburban  distric 
United  States.  Under  the  admonitioD 
of  the  State  judges,  the  Westchester  C< 
sessors  attcunpted  for  the  first  time  in  mj 
to  assess  real  estate  at  its  true  value, 
total  of  the  realtv  assessments  for  189' 
moimted  up  to  three  or  four  times  as  mi 
1890,  tlie  proportionate  difference  be 
great(^r  for  some  of  the  largest  estates, 
instance  as  those  of  the  Messrs.  Johi 
William  Rockefeller.  Furthermore,  th 
ors  concluded  to  tiy  the  plan  of  findi 
personal  property  to  levy  against.  Thui 
neighborhoods,  where  in  1896  the  total ' 
of  personal  property  was  only  a  few  * 
dollars,  the  valuation  for  1897  is  several 
The  total  assessment  of  personal  proper 
county  is  many  times  as  large  this  year 
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u".  A  great  outcry  has  arisen  against  the 
rs,  and  many  rich  men  are  leagued  to- 
to  contest  their  action  in  the  courts.  The 
that  this  agitation  in  Westcliester  County 
isessments  merely  serves  to  illustrate  our 
3  taxation  methods.  The  pretense  that  it 
s  an  attack  upon  rich  men  as  such  is  no 
oneous  than  the  opposite  pretense  that  it 
an  evil  disposition  on  the  part  of  men  of 
to  evade  their  fair  share  of  public  taxa- 
rhis  year's  assessment  of  real  estate  in 
ester  County  is  very  much  nearer  the  in- 
the  law  than  last  year's.  But  the  sudden- 
the  change  m  the  methods  of  the  assess- 
dd  seem  in  many  cases  to  involve  practical 
e.  As  for  the  assessments  of  personal 
V — made  in  all  cases  arbitrarily  and  bv 
less  work  without  previous  notice  or  con- 
ri — it  is  to  be  said  that  they  reach  even 
f  a  small  fraction  of  the  personal  property 
'  own(;d  by  the  people  assessed.  Never- 
the  assessment  takes  a  form  that  looks 
-e  caprice  and  that  bears  no  relation  to 
nsistent  policy  in  force  throughout  a 
n  which  the  perscmal- property  tax  has 
en  a  farce. 

No  principle  is  involved,  nor  is  any  con- 
clusion or  moral  to  be  drawn  except 
that  our  methods  and  mechanism  of 
1  are  totally  obsolete.  The  difficulties 
isment  and  taxation  in  and  about  Chi- 
lustrate  precisely  the  same  fact.  The 
y  everywhere,  from  the  national  Gov- 
t  down  to  villages  and  school  districts,  is 
ase  the  sums  annually  expended  through 
nental  agencies.  The  public  budgets  are 
{  increasing  absolutely  from  time  to  time, 
ould  probal)ly  be  shown  that  they  are  also 
ng  relatively — that  is  to  say,  the  public 
emands  and  receives  from  time  to  time  an 
ng  percentage  of  the  aggregate  wealth  an- 
)roduced  bv  all  workers  in  all  spheres  of 
ic  utility.  This  being  true,  it  is  certainly 
r  of  great  consequi*nce  that  the  shan?  of 
;»ral  wealth  that  is  taken  for  public  us(»s 
Qot  be  collected  by  haphazard,  uiu'ertain, 
quitable  methods,  but  tliat  it  should  be 
ited  under  sound,  workable  principU's. 
cult  of  practical  application.  We  have 
»o  well  satisfied  with  oiirselves  in  this 
,  and  too  prone  to  keep  old  methods  long 
^  have  outgrown  them,  (juite  unaware  of 
t  that  European  countries,  supposedly 
ative,  have  had  the  courage  to  try  sweep- 
lovations  in  order  to  adjust  their  metli- 
tbe  conditions  of    our  end  of    the  cen- 


We  have  of  late  been  concerning  our- 
^Re7orm!    s^^ves  over  the  question  of  the  reform  of 

the  currency,  and  very  rightly.  And 
yet,  if  it  were  half  as  easy  to  improve  and  mod- 
ernize our  methods  of  general  taxation  as  it  will 
be  to  simplify,  unify,  and  give  elasticity  to  the 
national  currency,  we  might  consider  ourselves 
fortunate.  As  our  pages  went  to  press  last 
month — carrying  the  announcement  that  the  new 
tariff  had  been  completed  in  conference  committee, 
accepted  by  both  houses,  and  signed  by  President 
McKinley — there  was  sent  from  the  White  House 
to  Congress  a  brief  message  in  which  the  President 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  special  currency 
commission.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  non-partisan  experts, 
who  should  be  ready  to  make  a  report  to  Con- 
gress next  December,  was  at  once  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 
The  Senators,  however,  failed  to  take  action 
upon  it,  and  Congress  adjourned.  It  was  not 
expected  that  the  Senate  would  ha  willing  to  take 
up  the  money  question  in  any  form  whatsoever, 
but  the  President  and  the  House  had  at  least 
done  what  tliey  could.  The  executive  commit- 
tee  appointed  last  winter  by  the  Indianapolis 
sound -money  convention  has  now,  in  accordance 
with  its  instructions,  taken  up  the  appointment 
of  an  unofficial  commission.  Secretary  Gage,  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue his  study  of  the  question,  and  thus  it  is 
likely  that  some  interesting  proposals  will  be  laid 
before  Congress  and  the  country  in  December. 

There  is  never  a  time  when  any  great 
Foreign  nation  has  not  some  questions  under  dis- 
Reiations.  q^^^Iq^^  with  Other  countries  which  re- 
quire the  service  of  its  best  diplomats  and  which 
afford  topics  for  exploitation  by  the  press.  No 
matter  how  trivial  such  questions  might  seem  to 
be,  they  always  need  careful  and  intelligent 
treatment.  Blundering  and  tactless  metliods 
may  very  possibly  turn  trifles  into  affairs  of  seri- 
ous moment.  No  other  great  country  in  the 
world  has  to-day  so  little  to  be  worried  about  in 
foreign  relations  as  our  own.  Our  relations  with 
England  were  never  so  good  at  any  time  in  our 
history  as  they  are  at  present.  To  magnify  into 
a  serious  quarrel  the  discussion  over  regulations 
for  protecting  the  fur  seals  is  absurd  in  the  ex- 
treme. Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  the  slightest 
savor  of  ill-will  or  the  faintest  thought  of  hos- 
tility on  either  side  in  the  discussion  with  Japan 
concerning  the  rights  of  Japanese  laborers  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  war  in  Cuba  of  ne- 
cessity makes  a  large  amount  of  business  for 
diplomatic  discussion  between  our  country  and 
Spain.     But  as  yet  our  peaceful  relations  with 
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Spaio  are  not  seriously  menaced.  The  worst 
danger  nowadays  to  tlie  pt-ace  of  nations  is  to  be 
found  iu  the  recklessness  of  the  press.  The  nows' 
papers  of  a  country  should  exercise  the  utmost 


freedom  in  discussing  domestic  affaire,  but  they 
ought  always  to  cultivate  a  considerable  reserve 
in  treating  of  matters  that  might  affect  the  peace- 
ful relations  of  their  country  with  foreign  powers. 
Nothing  could  1»  more  reprehenBil)lo  than  the 
lenent  attempts  nn  the  part  of  certain  American 
newspapers  to  decoy  and  beguile  Secretary  Sher- 
man into  remarks  wliieh  could  lie  printed  as  in- 
terviews of  a  kind  that  might  needlessly  offend 
the  suswjptibiliticH  of  some  other  country,  if 
Secretary  Sherman  ever  made  certain  of  the  re- 
marks recently  attributed  to  him — whic^h  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  iH'Iii-ve — ho  certainly  did  not 
niako  them  for  pul'liration,  and  t!ie  pajiors  that 
have  printed  them  have  behaved  mischievously 
and  unpatridtically. 

On  Siindav,  August  S,  the  Prime 
-l«B«/fl«erf.    ^''"'st*'''  "f  i^pnii  *'as  «'">*  ami  kilh-d 

nt  a  watering-place  where  he  was  sn- 
joiirning  iluring  the  parliamentary  vacation.  The 
assassin  was  an  obscure  person  of  Italian  origin, 
who  had  espoused  the  views  of  the  anarchists. 
Then?  is  no  evidenee  that  liis  action  was  ordered 
by  any  cimfpiring  group  or  (■ommitlee.  although 
it  was  at  first  claimed  that  Golli — or  Angiolillo. 
which  seems  to  Yw  his  real  name — was  the  agent 
ofSpanishanarchistssccking  revenge  for  the  harsh 


treatment  to  which  many  scores  of  persona  a: 
ed  at  Barcelona  on  Busi)icion  had  been  subje 
in  the  dungeons  of  Montjuich,  after  the  dast 
bomb-thrawing  episode  of  May,  1896.  Can 
aa  the  head  of  the  Spanish  Governmont  waf 
urally  the  [mtiou  withwhom  the  anarchihtsfl 
choose  to  dial  h\  way  of  reiinge  There 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  situation  m 
or  the  1  hihppini  s  or  anv  phase  of  ordmar 
litical  contro\<rs\  at  hfme  was  in  an\  mt 
mvolved  in  the  irime  winch  has  deprived  ' 
of  her  leading  btatcsnian  (  auo\as  had 
identified  with  'Spanish  political  lift  for  a 
long  period  More  than  an\  one  etsi  perha] 
had  been  aeeordi  d  the  t  re  dit  of  brmging 
the  present  d\na-tv  IIi  wai  a  man  of 
for((  and  abilit\  with  a  hhmt  and  outhp 
manner  that  does  not  btlong  to  S[>ani=ili 
tmans  as  a  c\tu^  Hi  was  particularlv  fon 
litiraiv  pursuits  m  whuh  he  was  perhaps 
versatile  than  felicitous  We  aie  glad  to 
betn  able  to  secure  for  this  issue  of  the  Re\ 
some  \aliiable  comm<,nts  upon  the  career  of 
novas  and  the  recent  course  of  bpanish  pol 
from  the  pen  of  Dr  J  L  M  Curry  fom 
tilt  L  lilted  States  minister  at  Madrid  anc 
author  of  a  very  useful  lohime  on  the  coiw 
tional  development  and  progress  of  bpain 
would  he  usekss  to  make  any  predictions  i 
the  effect  that  the  death  of  Canovas  will 
upon  the  political   and  military  fortunes  o 


w  liuad  of  Uie  Spanish  OUnat ) 
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couDtrr.  On  the  first  report  of  the  assassina- 
tion, the  friends  of  Cuba  asacrted  that  the 
dealh  of  Canovas  meant  the  end  of  the  war  and 
the  iniie[)endence  of  the  island.  But  the  friends 
of  Spain  were  equally  reaily  to  assert  tliat  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  crime  as  the  assassination  of  the 
premier  all  personal  and  party  differences  would 
^m  forgotten,  and  the  wholu  Spanish  nation  rise 
as  one  man  to  vindicate  the  national  honor  and 
sace  the  national  lieritage.  The  queen  at  once 
designated  the  minister  of  war.  General  Azcarra- 
ga,  to  serve  as  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  and  no 
changes  of  importance  have  taken  place  in  the 
situation.  There  have  been  reports  of  a  new 
coalition  cabinet  which  should  include  Gen. 
Martinez  C'ampos  and  Seiior  Kagasta,  the  leader 
of  the  Lilx^ral  opposition;  but  no  such  readjust- 
ment of  official  leadership  is  likely  to  occur,  at 
least  for  several  months.  The  news  from  Cuba 
for  some  weeks  past  does  not  seem  to  be  fraught 
with  much  significance  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  Utk  After  the  death  of  Canovas  it  was  in- 
tfiMtn  dustriously  rumored  in  Paris. that  the 
*""''  anarchists  had  arranged  for  a  series  of 
dramatic  assassinations,  and  that  the  ne.\t  man 
on  the  list  was  to  be  President  Faure.  Such 
rumors  of  course  are  usually  withimt  foundation, 
for  assassination  always  comes  without  previous 
announcement.  Nevertheless,  assaults,  success- 
ful or  unsuccessful,  upon  the  lives  of  men  in  high 
office  have  become  ao  frequent  that  any  man  who 
lepresents  sovereignty  or  exercises  practical  gov- 
mung  authority  nowadays,  incurs  some  distinct 
danger.  The  assailants  would  seem  more  gen- 
Uilly  to  be  persons  of  disordered  mind,  acting 
vhoUy  on  their  own  impulse,  rather  than  the 
Ij^ta  of  organized  groups  of  political  revolu- 
tknista.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  men  en- 
gaged in  a  movement  hke  the  Cuban  insurrection 
(W  they  do  not  resort  to  assassination.      All  true 


friends  of  the  Cuban  cause  were  heartily  glad  to 
know  that  it  was  an  Italian  anarchist,  and  not  a 
Cuban  patriot,  who  committed  the  shameful  crime 
of  last  month.  The  rumors  that  President  Faure 
was  marked  for  the  next  anarchist  victim  were 
undoubtedly  circulated  because  that  dignitary's 
proposed  trip  to  Russia  had  brought  him  into 
very  especial  prominence.  Yet  a  bomb  was 
actually  exploded  near  his  railroad  station  on  the 
day  he  started,  and  an  attempt  against  the 
Grand  Vizier  of  Constantinople  was  also  reported 
on  the  same  day,  August  18. 

Tht  czBft  ^^  '^"'^^^  ^  avoid  the  necessity  of  cross- 
Auaust  ing  German  territory,  it  was  arranged 
It  tors.  jjj^j  jjj^.  president  of  the  French  repub- 
lic should  go  to  St.  Petersburg  by  sea.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  sail  on  Wednesday,  August  18,  on 
the  man-of-war  Potlmau,  which  vessel  was  ac- 
companied by  two  otiier  ships  of  the  French  navy, 
namely,  the  liruix  and  the  Surcouf.  The  em- 
barkation was  from  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  and  it 
was  expected  tiiai  the  squadron  would  reach 
CroiiBtadt  on  Monday,  tlie  'I'M,  and  start  bai-k  to 
France  on  the  2(jlh,  after  thnse  days  spent  in 
magnificent  ceremonials.  The  (J-eiinan  emperor 
and  empress  meanwhile  had  completed  their  visit 
to  Kussia  and  were  safely  back  in  their  own 
country  some  days  before  the  head  of  the  French 
State  started  to  ijay  Ids  respects  to  the  czar.  The 
Emperor  William,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  hi* 
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German  subjecta,  made  liimsi-lf  more  obsequious 
to  the  czar  and  showed  more  eagerness  to  >)e  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Uus»ia  than  was  consis- 
tent witli  the  dignity  of  the  German  empire.  It 
is  believed  in  Germany  that  the  principal  diplo- 
matic object  of  this  visit  of  the  (j<;niian  (imperor 
and  liis  leading  statesmen  to  the  cuar  ami  his 
ministerial  advisers  had  direct-  reference  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  British  em])ire  is  causing  the  restless 
miiHiim-a  and  nervous  ruler  of  Germany  a  gri'at 
Activity.  ^^^Y  of  anxiety  and  distress.  He  'would 
like,  if  possible,  lo  form  an  anti-British  coalition, 
which  should  include  Uus-fia  and  KraiKre  and 
which  would  ultimatfly  benefit  the  projects  of 
Gpfinaiiy  in  South  Africa,  of  Russia  in  Central 
Asia  and  C^binn,  and  of  Praiic<t  in  Siani  and  else- 
where. On  n  ccrttiiii  day  IhhI  month  a  nuinlier  ot 
leading  newspaiRTs  in  Gennany.  as  if  inspired 
from  governmental  h<'adiniarters,  took  up  the 
question  of  the  Transvaal  and  asserted  the  rifjht 
of  the  Hoers  to  n^ject  alti)gether  the  suzerainty  of 
Gr(iat  Britain.  At  home,  the  Gcnuau  enijM'ror 
has  of  lat<'  U-en  overnili-.i  in  the  Jiialter  of  the 
bill  which  pr<(|M>si-.l  to  jrive  to  tbc>  police  the  riffht 
to  bmak  up  iKilitical  incftiiiKs  '"'  h'/ii/nm,  the  mo- 
tive of  the  measure  lx.'in^  t(.  Ml ipj.ii'ss  gatherings 
of  the  Social  Democrats.  But  the  emperor  keeps 
up  his  spirits  and  his  manifold  activity,  and  it 
mak<!S  one's  head  dizzy  simply  to  read  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  rushes  from  one  function 
to  anotlier.  In  the  third  week  nf  August  he  was 
attending  the  naval  exercises  near  the  port-  of 
DantKtg.  ()n  Augiist  2'i  he  was  to  be  present  at 
the  unveiling  of  a  great  monument  to  his  grand- 
father, the  old  EmjKiror  William,  at  Magdeburg. 
Five  days  later  he  was  to  be  at  Ooblentz,  where 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moeelle  unite  their  waters,  to 


deliver  an  important  si)eech  on  the  ooca 
the  dedication  of  a  great  public  monument 
or  three  day.f  later  he  was  to  be  at  Homl 
witness  the  army  maneuvers,  wliere  he  w 
to  meet  (he  cmwuinl  heads  of  Italy. 

.    .  A  duel  was  fought  on  Sunday,  . 

natimtai  1  ."i,  between  a  young  Freiieli  not 
Duel.  gi-eker.  commonly  known  as  Princ* 
of  Orleans,  and  a  young  Italian  of  no  impi 
whatever  except  the  fact  that  he  has  the 
Count  of  Turin  and  is  a  nejiliew  of  the  K 
Italy.  This  affair  was  very  foolishly  exagj 
into  an  event  of  grave  international  sign: 
by  the  newspapers  of  Italy  and  France. 
Henri  has  for  some  years  been  trying  to  , 
a  i-epntation  for  himself,  and  has  proved  ' 
self -advertiser  of  considerable  ability.  H< 
a  year  or  two  ago  as  an  Asiatic  explorer,  i 
doubtful  cH'dentials.    More  re(«ntly  he  has 


.  Abv 


'^niia  a 


visit  I 
for  J-'i;/ti> 

suiting  charges  agiiin.at  the  courage,  honi 
decent  self- i-espect  of  the  Italian  officers  w 
been  eaptureil  in  the  Abyssiiuan  war  and 
Menelik's  hands  as  prisonei's  while  Princt 
was  visiting  the  country.  As  soon  as  the 
ian  officers  were  set  at  liiierly  and  were  av 
Princi;  Henri's  insulting  charges,  they  n 
bent  upon  challenging  the  French  adve 
I'he  only  challenge  that  was  seriously  con 
came  fr(mi  that  eminent  but  unfortunate 
p|nt  in  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  Genei 
bertone.  Ilia  challenge,  however,  was  et 
at  the  very  last  in  favor  of  one  which  cam 
the  young  Count  of  Turin,  whose  royal 
gave  him  precedence.      Neither  of  diese 
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jentlemen  is  a  personage  of  formidable  appearance, 
Jut  both  are  fairly  expert  swordsmen,  and  the 
iuel  was  actually  fought  near  Paris  at  sunrise  on 
he  date  mentioned  above.  Prince  Henri  was 
tabbed  in  the  abdomen,  and  thus  the  honor  of 
he  Italian  nation  was  considered  to  be  gloriously 
rindicated.  There  are  no  facts  to  show  that  any 
■eal  effort  was  made  by  either  the  French  or  the 
Italian  government  to  prevent  this  disgraceful 
)ccurrence.  One  of  Prince  Henri's  seconds  was 
.'olonel  Leontiefl,  whose  portrait  appeared  in  our 
i!8ue  for  last  month  as  that  of  the  Russian  now 
in  high  favor  at  the  court  of  King  Menelik  and 
bia  been  made  governor  of  the  equatorial  prov- 
inces of  Abyssinia. 

f  lud  "^^^  English  Government,  while  con- 
■Miif  stantly  sending  more  troops  and  muni- 
'•"'^  tions  of  war  to  South  Africa,  is  just  now 
ginng  especial  attention  to  the  expedition  that 
•ill  uitimaloly  occupy  Khartoum.  Another  ad- 
Tuce  has  been  made  by  the  Anglo -Egyptian 
forces  under  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  and  the  im- 
portant position  known  as  Abii  Hamid,  above 
ihe  Fourth  Cataract,  is  now  the  expeditionary 
liMdqtLarters.  A  railroad  is  being  puslied  -lo 
ihM  point  from  Wady  Haifa,  which  is  a  point 
below  the  Second  Cataract.  Some  powerful  gun- 
tnus,  now  being  completed  in  England,  will  be 
wried  in  sections  over  this  railroad  to  get  thera 
F«st  the  worst  cataracts,  and  will  be  put  into  the 
*Uer  at  Abu  Hamid.  They  will  have  clear 
ntvigation  all  the  way  to   Khartoum.      The  one 
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important  military  position  between  Abu  Hamid 
and  Khartoum  is  Berber.  It  is  possible  that 
Sir  Herbert  Kitchener's  troops  may  advance  to 
that  point  without  waiting  for  the  gunboats, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  ready  to  leave  Abu 
Hamid  four  or  five  months  hence.  The  dervishes 
are  by  no  means  ready  to  give  up  the  situation, 
and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  fight  valiantly 
and  in  pretty  large  force.  But  they  will  have  no 
weapons  that  can  withstand  the  armament  of  the 
English  gunboats  or  the  light  artillery  and  rapid- 
fire  machine  guns  with  which  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener  is  so  abundantly  supplied.  The  Caliph 
Abdullah,  who  is  the  successor  of  the  mahdi,  has 
Osman  Digna  as  his  mighty  man  of  valor  and 
the  captain  of  his  host.  English  pluck  and 
science  will  prevail  against  the  fierce  fanaticism 
and  unshrinking  courage  of  the  Arab  Mohamme- 
dans of  the  desert;  but  there  may  be  some  hard 
fighting  before  the  campaign  is  done. 

England         ^^   ^^'"    another    quarter    English 
on  the  pluck  and  military  science  are  fac- 

AfgiiM  B«rd,r,.  j^g  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  The 
emissaries  of  the  Turkish  sultan  have  heen  doing 
their  best  to  stir  up  the  Mohammedans  of  India 
to  a  revolt  against  the  British,  in  order  to  pay  oft 
England  for  concerning  herself  so  much  about 
the  massacred  Armenians.  Those  representatives 
of  the  sultan  have  received  altogether  too  much 
encouragement  from  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
and  his  principal  officers.  Just  across  the  line 
from  Afghanistan  are  the  ex.treme  northwestern 
districts  of  British  India,  occupied  by  Moham- 
medan tribesmen  who  are  closely  related  to  the 
Afghans  and  who  have  never  in  good  faith  ac- 
cepted English  rule.  These  tribes  seem  to  have 
been  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  by  the 
ameer's  own  generals.  Several  years  ago,  at  a 
time  of  disturbance  in  that  remote  mountain  re- 
gion, the  British  Government  sent  an  expedition 
that  penetrated  as  far  as  Chitral — a  point  which 
had  been  previously  considered  as  well  across  the 
borders  in  Afghanistan.  Looking  at  the  matter 
purely  from  the  military  standpoint,  it  was  the 
judgment  of  many  English  statesmen  that  there 
should  be  no  attempt  made  to  retain  Chitral  per- 
manently. Lord  Salisbury,  however,  reversed 
Lord  Rosebory's  judgment  on  that  point,  and  the 
garrison  at  Chitral  was  maintained.  In  order  to 
hold  that  point  it  was  necessary  to  keep  open  a 
long  and  almost  incredibly  difficult  line  of  com- 
munication. A  chief  strategic  point  in  this  line 
is  the  Malakand  Pass,  in  the  mountain  range  which 
has  heretofore  been  considered  the  boundary  line 
between  British  India  and  Afghanistan.  Malakand 
is  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Chitral.  The 
garrison  at  HaUkand  has  numbered  about  three 
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years  ago,  and  they  will  not  mutiny,  Alrca 
Beeras  likely  that  the  uprising  on  the  Chitral  i 
is  for  th(!  most  part  supprossci.  Large  hod: 
troops  have,  lL<iw(.'ver,  been  continuously  sent 
ward  as  reonforLrnients,  and  the  episode  will 
cost  British  India  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Tlie  Parle  i       ''''"'  P"*''  "'""'^'l   °^   AufJUSl  has 

at  CwutoB-  precisely  like  the  preceding  monl 
tinopie.  j^iy  jjj  jjg  steatfy  series  of  ol 
news  dispatches  from  Constantinople  to 
efEect  that  the  tcnns  of  peace  hetwe*>n  Tu 
and  the  Gn-eks  had  been  fully  arranged, 
that  the  formal  treaty  was  to  be  signed 
given  day.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  present 
ing  tliesB  reiiorls  have  proved  to  be  total!; 
void  of  truth  or  moaning.  It  is  possible 
the  representatives  of  the  great  powers  in 
conferences  with  the  Turkish  Government 
been  ujaking  great  progress  toward  a  settler 
but  tlient  IS  no  outward  evidence  of  any  pro 
whatsoever.  The  Turks  are  acting  upon 
principle  that  possession  is  everything  anc 
making  themselves  more  and  more  at  hon 
Thessftly.  The  powers  still  keep  their 
representatives  in  Cretan  waters,  but  the  o 
ing  factions  of  the  Cretan  population  are  l 
means  pacified,  and  a  state  of  anarchy  pn 
throughout  most  of  the  island.  Tliere  have 
renewed  reports  that  the  King  of  Greece  in 
to  resign  on  account  of  the  alleged  determin 
of  the  powers  to  put  the  finances  of  Greece  i 
control  of  a  European  commission.  The  Ge 
holders  of  Turkish  bonds  are  believed  to  b 
erting  a  great  deal  of  influence  behind  the  sc 


mllllAry  road. 


thousand  soldiers,  most  of  them  native  Indian 
troops  with  Knglish  offi<:i'rs.  Some  weeks  ago 
the  tribesmen  to  tlie  numlier  of  many  thou, 
sands  arose  in  open  revolt  against  the  British, 
and  attacked    the  garrisons, 

concentrating  with  particular      r : 

energy  at  Jialakand  and  • 
Chakdara.  The  liritish  In-  ,. 
dian  Govornmctit  hurried  re-       ' 


tlie 


ed  i 


liove  the  garrisons,  whose 
peril  lay  in  the  appi-oaching 
exhaustion  of  thoir  supplies 
of  food  and  aiiimnnition. 
The  instigjitors  of  all  this  un- 
oa.^ini'sain  I ndialiatl  evident- 
ly hop<!d  to  cause  a  mutiny 
id  the  anny.  Thousands  of 
(H)|:ies  of  incimdiary  books 
and  pamphlets,  intended  to 
pnimoto  a  "holy  war,"  had 
l>e<rn  circulated  among  the 
native  troops  which  make 
up  the  British  Inilian  army. 
But  the  Sepoys  have  not  for- 
gotten   the   lesson   of    forty 
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<Mr.  John  Klrkwood  called 


If  the  Greek  revenues  are 
taken  hold   of    by  European 

finwiciera  tile  indemnity 
money  will  not  reach  Con. 
Klantinopie  at  all,  but  will 
RO  <iirectly  to  the  holders  of 
Turkish  securities. 

r.  .    ^  »-  „      The  session  of 
■MMry  stsiim    the  British 
f,f,,w.        Parliament 
tame  to  an  end  with  a  prompt- 
ness lliat  was  very  pleasing  to 
ihe  members;  for  the  British 
ftate^man  hates  to  have  pub- 
lic business    detain    him.    at 
Westminster    when    holiday 
time  has  come.     The  recess 
began  with  the  second  week 
of  August,    in    go 
for      tlie       grouse- shooting 
period,   wh:ch  always  marks 
the  ortho<lox  time   for  pro- 
rogation.     Englishmen   wno 
M<mg   to    the    leisure  class  are    now    enjoying 
themselves   in    all   parta  of  the    United    King- 
dim,  or  else  are  on  their    vacation    travels   to 
the  uttermost  ends  of    the  earth.     The  session 
accomplished   very  little  in  the  way  of  innova- 
tion,  although  two   important  enactments  must 
he  credited    to   it — one    of    them     Mr.    Cham- 
herlain's  employers'  liability  bill,  which  became 
sliTaftersome  amending  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
»nd  the  other  the  measure  which  subsidizes  de- 
nominational schools.      It  looked  at  one  time  as 
if  the  whitewashing  i-eport  of  the  Parliamentary 
Mmmittee  on  the  Jamieson   raid  might  not  be 
nude  the  subject  of    a  debate  in  the  House  of 
CoDmons:  but  a  few  resolute  critics  of  that  re- 
PWt  forced  a  discussion  and  a  vote.     The  matter 
Wb  brought  up  in  the  form  of  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Stanhope,  which  demanded  that  Mr.  Ilawksley, 
the  attorney  for  Cecil  Rhodes,  should  be  ordered 
to^>peiar  at  the  bar  of    the  House  and  prodvice 
tbe  telegrams    that   had     passed     between    Mr. 
RbodM  in  Africa  and  his  representativt's  iu  Lon- 
don.    The  debate  made  it  clear  that  the  govern- 
ment proposed  to  stand  by  Sir.    Chamberlain  on 
the  one  hand  and   Mr.    Rhodes  on  the  other  to 
the  very  utmost.      Mr.  Stanhope's  motion  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  304  to  77.      But  although  Mr. 
Hawksley  was  not  ordered  to  appear,  the  House 
had  tbe  satisfaction  of  summoning  to  its  august 
pmence  a   London  money'Iender  named  Kirk- 
wood,  who   had  refused  to  give  testimony  to  a 
Parliamentary  committee  that  was  investigating 
certain  scandalous  aspects  of  the  business  of  loan- 
ing monev  at  usurious  rates,      The  contrast  af- 


forded by  the  refusal  to  punish  Hawksley's  serious 
offense,  while  deahng  so  severely  with  Kirkwood 
tor  refusing  to  violate  the  confidence  of  his  clients, 
has  put  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  rather  un- 
favorable light  before  the  world.  The  British 
finances,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  have 
been  satisfactory  enough  this  year  to  enable  the 
Admiralty  to  announce  the  beginning  of  a  number 
of  additional  armored  cruisers  of  the  most  powerful 
and  swift  type,  and  also  a  number  of  torpedo- boats, 
Naval  enthusiasm  is  greater  than  ever  in  England. 

An  Oriental  potentate  who  is  at 
^on  ff" '  rtCoe'j"  present  enjoying  British  hospital- 
ity and  having  bis  photograph 
taken  innumerable  times  for  the  illustrated  papers 
is  the  King  of  Siain.  In  his  own  country  he  is 
wholly  Oriental  in  appearance;  but  in  England 
he  dresses  as  a  European  and  looks  a  good  deal 
like  the  bright-faced  and  intelligent  Japanese 
public  men  who  visit  the  United  States  from  time 
to  time.  This  royal  gentleman's  name  is  Chula- 
longkorn  I.  He  will  be  forty-four  years  old  this 
month,  Ne.xt  fall  he  can  celebrate  the  comple- 
tion of  thirty  years  on  the  throne.  He  haa  sev- 
eral young  sons,  one  of  whom,  with  a  nephew,  is 
in  school  at  Harrow,  "While  Queen  Victoria  in 
her  long  reign  has  been  gaining  much  territory, 
this  King  of  Siam  iu  his  shorter  one  has  not 
been  bo  lucky;  for  a  considerable  slice  of  the 
boasted  British  empire  has  been  gained  at  his 
expense,  while  the  French,  from  another  direc- 
tion, have  also  been  encroaching  to  an  enormous 
extent.     The  icing  has  remaining  to  him  possibly 
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two  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  with  apopu- 
lation  of  five  millions.  Either  England  or  France 
would  gobble  the  whole  country  up  on  short 
notice  but  for  their  antagonism  of  one  another, 

.  r  "^^^  most  inttiresting  and  sulistantial 
GBiiir-i  memorial  of  the  jubilee  year  is  the  ofien- 
""■  mg  of  the  Tate  Gallery  in  London.  Mr, 
Tate  is  a  public -spirited  gentleman  who  offered 
to  contribute  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  for  the  building  of  a  national  gallery  to 
be  devoted  to  the  works  of  British  artists,  if  the 
government  woulil  furnish  a  site,  A  siiitable 
place  was  secured  !iy  the  deraoiilion  of  the  old 
Mill)ank  Prison.  The  new  gallery  has  been 
opened  with  a  most  interesting  exhibition  of 
pictures,  and  it  will  stand  hencefoith  as  one  of 
the  great  attractions  of  the  British  metropolis, 
A  diagram  which  we  publish  herewith  shows  tlie 
architect's  groimd  plans  as  i)roviding  for  great 
future  extensions  of  the  building  with  the  growth 
of  its  collections  of  art  treasnres.  It  will  now  lie 
in  order  for  some  American  millionaire  to  build 
and  endow  an  American  gallery  in  New  York, 
Washington,  or  Chicago,  for  the  collection  of 
worthypicturesand  works  of  art  by  ourown  native 
artists.  Undoubtedly  such  an  institution,  with  an- 
nual exhibitions  and  prizes  for  new  works  of 
merit,  would  have  a  favorable  inflnence  upon  the 
development  of  American  art. 


The  Lambeth  Conference,  which  toe 
^^iiiir'in'gt''    ^^  mftuy  representatives  of  the  Pro 

estant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Unite 
States  to  England  to  meet  with  the  represent; 
tives  of  the  Established  Church  of  that  eountt 
and  the  Episcopal  delegates  from  the  Britic 
colonies,    was    an  uncommonly  interesting   an 
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Foremoet  British  Bclcntist. 


President  ot  the 


useful  affair.  The  conference  repudiated  all 
idea  of  an  ecclesiastical  union  which  might  lessen 
tbe  independence  of  the  American  and  colonial 
churches,  agreeing  that  the  best  results  would 
be  found  in  voluntary  counsel  and  fellowship. 
Ila  resolutions  declared  strongly  for  critical 
audy  of  the  Bible  by  those  competent  to  carry 
OB  such  inquiries;  urged  renewed  zeal  and  effort 
in  missionary  propaganda  in  non-Christtan  coun- 
tries; contained  a  strong  paragraph  in  favor  of 
iniemational  arbitration,  and  exliibited  on  many 
other  subjects  a  great  deal  of  practical  wisdom, 
logether  with  a  most  commendable  spirit.  A 
omuber  of  Americans  have  also  attended  an  in- 
ternational library  conference  in  London.  Eng- 
lish scientists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  come  this 
jewio  Toronto  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  lirit- 
i*h  Association.  Several  hundred  representatives 
of  English  scientific  progress  and  scholarship 
biie  crossed  the  sea.  tJio  most  eminent  of  them 
'wiift  Lord  Kelvin,  who  is  foremost,  perhaps, 
»rnong  all  living  men  of  science.  The  American 
Association  had  this  year  held  its  iiieetiug  at 
tletroit,  just  before  the  gathering  at  Toronto, 
"ij  i[8  memljers  largely  accepted  the  cordial 
'ontation  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  British 

The  New  York  politicians  have  become 
hiS'fwii.  n^"*'''  concerned  about  the  great  im- 
pending municipal  campaign.  Pres- 
"leiit  Seth  Low  has  been  spending  the  summer 
luietly  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  hut  on  his  return 
'o  N'ew  York  early  in  the  present  month  his 
"iwids  will  be  able  to  show  him  a  list  of  con- 


siderably more  than  one  hundred  thousand  sig- 
natures of  New  York  voters  who  have  declared 
that  they  desire  his  nominatiim  and  election  as 
mayor.  Tliis  means  that  the  candidate  of  the 
Citizens'  Union  must  almost  ot  necessity  be  in- 
dorsed by  the  Republicans.  Tammany  has  been 
casting  about  very  anxiously  for  a  presentable 
figure-head  to  place  in  nomination  against  Mr. 
Low,  but  has  not  as  yet  found  a  man.  Mr. 
Croker's  retirement  from  the  leadership  of  Tam- 
many is  declared  by  him  to  be  absolute,  and 
John  C.  Sheehan  now  holds  undisputed  sway  at 
"the  wigwam."  Meanwhile,  the  efficiency  of 
the  administration  of  Mayor  Strong  is  evinced  in 
many  ways.  The  summer  death-rate  has  not 
been  so  low  in  twenty-five  years  as  within  the 
past  few  weeks.  Some  of  the  worst  slums  on 
the  East  Side  are  in  process  of  demolition  to  make 
room  for  small  parks.  In  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  iho  city  government  there  are  healthy 
signs  of  progress.  Early  in  the  month  which 
comes  under  review  f.'ol.  Frederick  D.  Grant 
resigned  from  the  Police  Board,  on  tjie  ground 
that  he  was  opposed  to  certain  methods  which 
the  chief  of  police  was  using,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  board,  for  the  detection  and 
prevention  of  vice.  Colonel  Grant's  place  was  at 
once  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Col,  George  M. 
SmitJi,  a  business  man  of  excellent  standing  and 
character,  and  head  of  one  of  the  New  York  mili- 
tia regiments.  One  of  the  most  important  pub- 
lic improvements  of  the  immediate  future  is  the 
great  public  library  that  is  to  be  built  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  reservoir  on  Fifth  Avenue,  be 
tween  Fortieth  and  Forty-second  Streets.     The 
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architects  are  busy  on  competitive  plans.  The 
city  contributes  the  site  and  a  certain  amount  of 
money  for  the  building,  while  the  endowment 
will  be  provided  by  the  Astor  Library,  the  Til 
den  trust,  and  the  Lenox  Library — these  three 
foundations  being  now  united,  with  Dr.  John  S. 
Billings  as  their  administrative  chief.  The  pros- 
pect for  the  early  construction  of  the  proposed 
derground  rapid-transit  system  is  improving. 
Laud  has  been  purchased  or  condemned  for  the 
terminals  of  a  second  bridge  across  the  East 
River  to  Brooklyn.  There  is  a  prospect  of  an 
immediate  resumption  of  work  upon  the  tunnel 
to  connect  New  York  with  New  Jersey,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  constructed  some  time 
ago.  The  building  plans  have  been  completed 
for  a  great  botanical  garden  in  Bronx  Park,  in 
the  upper  portion  of  New  York.  Still  other 
things  might  be  enumerated  to  show  that  the  city 
is  developing  and  improving  in  a  manner  that 
bids  fair  within  the  next  ten  years  to  work  an 
amazing  transformation. 

The  new  commission  on  the  Nica- 
Comm;s»™n«"".   '"^S"*  Canal  recently  appointed  by 

President  McKinley  has  held  a  pre- 
liminary conference  to  devise  plans  of  action.  The 
three  gentlemen  who  compose  it  possess  most 
eminent  qualifications,  and  it  has  seemed  to  us 
that  an  account  of  their  careers  would  furnish 
for  this  number  of  the  Review  a  triple  character 
sketch  of  much  interest  to  our  readers.  Each 
of  the  members  of  the  commission,  representing 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  civil  hfe,  is  an  engineer 
of  high  standing  and  enviable  record.  Few  peo' 
pie,  perhaps,  have  ever  paused  to  consider  how 
large  a  part  the  engineer  has  played  in  the  de 
velopment  of  the  United  States. 

President  McKinley  has  been  spend- 
aa'a  Seformtr.  ing  his  vacation  at  an  attractive  re- 
sort near  Plattsburgh,  on  Lake 
Champlain.  Before  leaving  Washington  he 
promulgated  an  order  which  most  effectively  an- 
swered the  incessant  rumors  that  he  was  about  to 
undo  the  civil-service  i-eCorm  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor in  office.  Mr.  McKinley  not  only  extentis 
the  merit  system  to  many  offices  where  it  was 
not  in  use  before,  but  he  deals  sweepingly  with 
the  question  of  removals.  All  previous  exten- 
sions of  the  civil-service  reform  policy  had  con- 
cerned themselves  solely  with  the  method  of  ap- 
pointment, and  it  still  remained  possible  for 
appointing  officers  to  dismiss  subordinates  arbi' 
trarily  on  any  ground  whatsoever.  Mr.  McKin- 
ley's  new  order  prohibits  dismissals  except  for 
good  cause,  and  gives  the  employee  the  right  to 
know  the  charges  against  him  and  to  be  heard 


Special  commiBsfaner  of  tlie  United  States  for 
Eipoailioa. 

in  his  own  defense.  The  reformers  are  d( 
and  the  spoilsmen  have  been  gnashing  the: 
The  country  is  with  the  President. 

„  Several  appointments  are  to  b 

Fyrtier  among  them  that  of  Mr.  Et 
Appointment).  Hitchcock,  of  St.  Louis,  to  1 
ister to  Russia.  Mr.  MosesP.  Handy,  whc 
as  chief  of  the  department  of  promoti' 
tributed  so  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
Fair  at  (Chicago,  lias  been  appointed  A 
commissioner  for  the  French  Exposition  ■ 
years  hence.  This  appointment  means  t 
Unit<!d  States  will  make  a  good  display  8 
for  Mr.  Handy  will  both  know  what  is  a] 
ate  and  also  how  to  give  his  ideas  eSec 
Hitchcock  is  a  business  man  of  large  int< 
manufacturer  and  railroad  president,  who 
signed  all  his  positions  of  business  truBt  i 
to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  at  a  time  whei 
dent  McKinley  believes  a  business  man 
first  caliber  might  very  considerably  aid 
development  of  the  growing  trade  relati 
tween  Russia  and  the  United  States.  Mr 
cock  is  a  great-grandson  of  Col.  Ethan 
of  Fort  Ticonderoga  fame,   a   grandson 
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Samuel  Hitchcock  who  was  prominent  in  the  early 
bistory  of  Vermont,  and  a  son  of  Henry  Hitch- 
cock, an  eminent  lawyer,  who  went  as  a  younfi 
mui  from  Vermont  to  Alabama  and  became  Chief 
JoBtice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  One 
of  the  uncles  of  our  new  representative  at  the 
Russian  court  was  the  late  Maj.-Gen.  E.  A. 
Hitchcock,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  his 
brother  is  the  distinguished  St.  Louis  lawyer  and 
eminent  citizen,  Henry  Hitchcock.  The  now 
minister  was  born  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  just  sixty- 
two  years  ago,  but  has  been  identified  with  St 
Louis  most  of  his  life.  He  spent  the  twelve 
j-eara  from  1860  to  1872  in  China  as  the  repre- 
lentative  of  important  business  interests.  The 
ippointment  is  an  excellent  one  in  evirvnay 

The  proud  distinction  of  the  longest 
*^nw?**"  period  of  continuous  service  on  the 

Supreme  bench  of  the  United  "--tatea 
istracord  that  now  belongs  to  Associate  Justice 
Ste^ien  J.  Field.  Chief  Justice  Jolm  Marshall 
Mired  from  January  31,  1801,  to  July  6,  1835. 
Jiutiee  Field  took  his  place  on  the  bench  on 
Ibrch  10,  1863,  and  on  August  15  he  had 
served  for  exactly  the  same  number  of  years, 
months,  and  days  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
Justice  Field  has  passed  his  eightieth  year,  and 
iiltliough  his  mind  is  clear  and  strong,  he  ia  in 
somewhat  enfeebled  health.    Chief  Justice  Roger 


B.  Taney  died  while  still  in  arlivc  service  in  his 
erglity-eighth  year.  Justice  Field  has  made  no 
announcement  of  his  intention  to  retire  to  private 
life.  He  ia  one  of  four  distinguished  brothers, 
two  of  whom  are  dead.  Vyrwa  \V.  Kidd  died  in 
1H!I2  and  David  Dudley  Kield  in  1894.  The 
Rev,  Ur.  Henry  M,  Field,  who  is  now  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  is  the  surviving  brother  of  the 
eminent  juris!. 
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II  Jvlu  11  tn  Auipixl  iO. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS, 


July  31. — The  Seuati;  Iwniiif  delmtc  of  the  conference 
reporton  the  tBrilT  Nil  —  The  Hoiiiie  pusses  a  resolu- 
tion asking  for  nn  investif^ution  of  thii  restrictions 
placed  by  forel)i;n  KOremiiientH  on  the  khIu  iif  American 
tobacco. 

July  33-23.— The  Sen iiU  HintinuesdelMileonlhe  tariff 

bill The  HouHe  pa!<^^tK  hills  siiKpeniliiiK  <liscHniinat' 

ing  tonnage  duties  on  torviga  vessels  ami  establishing 
a  new  land  (listrict  in  Alaska. 

JuLy  at. — The  Senate  artoptu  the  conference  commit- 
t«e'H  report  on  the  tariff  bill  by  a  vote  of  40  to  30.  and 
after  receiving  President  McKintey's  signature  the  bill 

liecomes  a  law The  House  passes  a  bill  fora  currency 

eommission  in  accordance  with  President  McKinley's 
niesKage;  Speaker  Keed  announccx  his  coniniitt«e  ap- 
pointments  The  extra  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
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July  St. — The  new  tariff  law  goes  into  effect. 

■July  38, — President  McKinley  makes  importAnt 
changes  In  the  civil-service  rules,  prohibiting  removale 
without  cause  and  extending  the  custom-house  claaaifl- 

July  39, — President  McKinley  enters  on  hia  summer 
vacation  at  Ijsxe  Champlain. 

July  30. — Mayor  Strong,  of  New  York  City,  accepts 
the  resignation  of  Police  CommisBloner  Frederick  D. 
Grant. 

July  31. — Mayor  Strong  appoints  Col.  George  Moore 
Smith  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City,  to  sno- 
ceed  Colonel  Grant. 

August  6.— The  Xicarogua  Canal  Commission  meets 
in  New  York  City  and  elects  Admiral  Walker  pre^ 

August  9.— The  Canadian  Government  decides  to  ap- 
point an  adniiiiistriitoi-  for  the  Yukon  gold  region,  to 
amend  the  mining  regulations  so  as  to  reduce  from  SOO 
feet  to  100  feet  the  width  of  a  claim  running  along  a 
stream,  and  to  establish  »  court  (or  the  administration 
of  civil  and  criminal  justice  in  the  gold  district, 

August  II,— The  Ohio  Populists  nominate  Jacob  S. 
Coxey  for  governor,  defeating  fusion  with  the  Silver 
Democrats  by  a  vote  of  .^.^i;^  to  ITt}^ The  Attorney- 
General  decides  that  goods  produced  in  a  foreign  conn- 
try  not  contiguous  to  the  United  Stfttes  whldi  are 
shipped  to  Canada  and  are  exported  to  tbe  United 
States  are  subject  to  the  discriminating  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  provided  for  in  the  new  tarift  act.... The  New 
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(AopolD ted  to  manage  the  Brltlah         (EDKland's  new  Minister  a,t  Caracas.  U.  S.  Minister  to  Venezaela. 

sat  before  the  Veneznela  Boundary  TeneEnela.) 


Turk  State  Forest  Preserve  Board  purchases  a  tract  o[ 

SOQO  acres  o(  forest  land The  Virginia  Democratic 

Slate  Convention  meets  in  Roanoke, 

August  18. — Iowa  Republicans  nominate  Leslie  M. 
Shaw  (or  governor. 

Aagnat  19.— The  "Middle-ot-the-Road"  Populists  of 
lD«a  nominate  Charles  A.  Lloyd  (or  governor. 


Jiiiy  22. -Rear  Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  U.  S.  N., 

C«pi.  Oberlin  M.  Carter,  Corps  o(  Engineers,  U.  S.  A., 

uil  Pro(.  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  o(  Pennsylvania,  members 

ot  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission. 
Jnij  36.— Robert  J.  Tracewell,  of  Indiana,  Comptrol- 

Ittot  the  Treasury. 
August  ]'2. — Ethan   Allen    Hitchcock,    of   Missouri, 

UinisU'r  to  Russia. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— POREIQN. 
July  24.— The 

Wer  house  o(  the 

I*russiHn  Diet  re- 

Jwts  the    l»w-of- 

•wociation  bill  by 

"majority  of  four 

loles,  and  the  Diet 

i>  diHHolved. 
July   2fi.-The 

French  Cabinet 

ifecides  thtit  thu 
pvemment  will 
Ont  be  represented 
at  the  unveiling  of 
llie  national  mon- 
ument at  Sedan  to 
the  memory  of  the 
widiers  who  fell 
there  in  the  Fran- 
w-Prujaian  war. . 
In  the  British 
Bouse    of  Com- 


D  re-     rBepnblican 


fleeting  on  the  South  Africa  Committee  is  defeated  by 

a  vote  of  3(H  to  77. 

July  27,— In  the  Supply  Committee  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  a  supplementary  naval  estimate  of 
£500,000  for  the  construction  of  four  armored  cruisers  is 
announced, 

July  31.— Csptain-General  Weyler  announces  that  he 
will  grant  amnesty  to  1,500  Cuban  exiles. 

August  1.— From  13,000  to  15,000  natives  are  under 
arms  in  India ;  the  government  orders  the  Reserve 
Brigade  to  assemble. 

August  8.— The  Portuguese  Government  adopts  strin- 
gent measures  to  repress  agitation  against  the  proposed 
financial  legislation. 

August  5.— The  Spainiah  Government  decides  on  cer- 
tain modiflcations  of  the  customs  retorms  proposed  for 
Cuba. 

August  a.— The  British  Parliament  is  prorogued  until 
October  23. 

August  8.— SeHor  Canovas  del  Castillo,  Premier  of 
Spain,  is  assassinated  at  Santa  Agueda  by  an  Italian 
anarchist. 

August  9.— The  resignation  of  the  Chilean  Cabiuetls 
announced. 

August  11. — Eighteen  Portuguese  army  ofHcers  are 
iirrested  in  Oporto,  and  martial  law  is  pnw^lainied  there. 

August  16.— The  assassin  of  SeBor  Canovas  is  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  court-martial. 

August  18. — A  bomb  explosion  in  Paris  reveals  u  sup- 
ix)sed  attempt  to  kill  President  Faure;  three  bombs  ex- 
plode in  Constantinople  on  the  same  day. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 


July  36. — The  peace  preliminaries  drafted  by  the 
powers  are  presented  by  the  ambassadors  to  the  peace 
conference  at  Constantinople. 

July  28.— The  council  of  the  Greater  Republic  of  Cen- 
tral America  decides  that  W.  L.  Merry,  recently  ap- 
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pointed  United  States  Minister  to  Co<itnRica,Nic8r(ig(»a, 
aod  Salvador,  is  persona  non  grata. 

July  30.— Great  Britain  notifies  Germany  and  Belgium 
that  commercial  treaties  will  be  abrogated. 

July  31.— A  new  commercial  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  is  proposed. 

August  S. — Lord  Salisbury  offers  explanations  of  tbe 
delays  in  peace  negotiations  between  Turkey  and  Greece 
in  the  House  ot  Lords. 

August  6.— Tlie  governnients  at  Turkey  and  Persia 
send  troops  to  tbe  scenes  of  frontier  outbreaks. 

August  7. — The  Inl«mational  Arbitration  Conference 

is  opened  in  Brussels The  Kniperor  and  Empress  of 

Germany  are  welcomed  at  Cronstadt,  Russia,  by  the 

August  9.— Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  is  the 
guest  of  the  sultan  at  the  Yildiz  Kiosk. 

August  13.— Diplc)mfttic  relations  between  Austria 
Bnd  Bulgaria  arc  severed  because  of  the  refusal  of 
Premier  Stoiloff,  of  Bulgaria,  to  apologize  for  an  in- 
sulting letter. 


July  2:1. — Judges  of  the  United  States  Courts  in  Marj'- 
laiiil  littn<l  duwn  decisions  favorable  U)  the  receivers  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Uhlo  Railroad  in  suits  brought  by 
stockholders. 

July  29.— Tlie  New  York  City  loan  of  »10,000,000  3K- 
per-cent.   gold  bonds  is  largely  overbid Decrees  of 


sale  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  under  foreclosi 
entered  at  Omaha. 

July  SG.— The  Buffalo  Refining  Conipanr  mal 
assignment. 

August  3. — All  departments  of  the  Cleveland  r 
mills  open,  and  about  2,000  men  are  put  nt  work. 
borers  on  Louisiana  sugar  plantations  receive 
advances  In  wages  in  consequenceof  the  paaaage 

tarilf  bill The  Glucose  Sugar   Refining   Con 

capitalized  at  *4O,00O,000,  is  incorporated  in  New  ; 


teletcraphy  without  ¥ 
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....AniunuicnDent  tsmsdeof  the  placlag  of  < 

fbr  Uie  deliTery  in  England  of  1,000  tona  of  aluminium 

of  American  mimufBcture. 

AngDHt  4. — Resumption  of  wuric  in  Birmingham 
(Al*.)  roUing-milla  gives  employment  to  2.300  men. 

Angnst  1&— UoHt  of  the  Fail  River  (Mass.)  cotton 
mills  resame  on  full  time. 

AoguBt  IT.^It  1h  announced  that  the  Johnson  Steel 
Company  of  Cleveland  ban  received  ordera  tor  20,000  tons 

'i  steel  rails  to  be  osed  on  electric  roadH  in  Ireland 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bankers'  Associs' 
turn  opens  in  Detroit. 

August  18. — S.  R.  CftllBway  ix  elected  president  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  to  succeed 

Ihe  late  General  Caldwell Cash  whent  paHses  the 

dollar  mark  in  New  York  City  —  A  large  auction  Hale 

Hi  wool  tAkes  place  on  the  New  York  Exchange bar 

ulver  ts  quoted  at  51  %c. 

August  19. — It  isannounceil  that  the  bnsineaa  of  Stein- 
wi^  &  Bona,  piano  manufacturers,  has  been  sold  to  an 

EigUab  syndicate  for  tS, 000, 000 The  coal-mine  opero- 

tcmmcMand  form  an  organization  with  the  object  of 
endliig  tbe  atTike. 

ABgiutEIX— Cash  wheat  reaches  $1.06  in  Kew  York 
Otri  September  paaaes  the  dollar  mark;  wheat  is  sold 
(nil  in  Minneapolis. 

OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 


Jaly  2S.— The  Ix>gan  monument  Is  iledlcati^  in  Chi- 
oigo Dr.  K.  Benjamin  Andrews  resigns  the  presi- 
dency of  Brown  University. 

Jnly  23.— Prof.  William  I,ilil)ey,  ot  Princrt<)n  Tniver- 
sily.  scales  the  famous  ''Mesa  Encantada"  in  N'ew 
Mexico. 

Jnly  2.5.— The  bicycle  corps  of  the  Twenty-lltth  Tnited 
Slates  Infantry  completes  a  ride  of  1.000  miles,  from 
Fort  Missoula,  Mont.,  to  St.  Louis,  in  40  days. 

Jnly  28.- A  severe  earthquake  occurs  in  the  valley  ol 
the  Amo.  Italy. 


July  SI.— Charles  W.  Spalding,  ex-treasurer  of  Illi- 
nois Slat*  I'niverHity,  is  found  guilty  c)(  euibeKxlement. 

August  a.-— Twenty-four  memlwrs  of  the  (acuity  of 
Brown  University  sign  a  protest  against  the  action  ot 
the  cori)oration  in  the  case  of  President  Andrews. 

August  4.— The  league  of  American  AVheelraen 
meets  in  Philadelphia. 

August  ."i.- A  Tennyson  Memorial  Beacon,  in  the 
form  of  an  Ionic  cms.s,  is  vinieiled  on  the  Freshwater 
Downs,  Isle  of  Wight. 

August  0.— An  explosion  in  a  cartridge  depot  at  Kust- 
chuck,  Bulgaria,  kills  130  persons,  mostly  children,  and 
injures  170  others. 

August  7.— A  submarine  torpedo-lioat  called  the 
Fliiniicr.  designed  for  the  United  States  Navy,  is 
lauiitliMl  at  Baltimore. 

August  H.— The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vaneenient  of  Science  begins  its  Bessions  in  Detroll. 

August  11.— The  United  States  lorpedo-lxiat  Dnjxint, 
on  her  oHlciHl  trial  trips,  makes  an  average  speed  of 
SS..*))*  knots  an  lii>ur. 

August  13.— The  Grand  HoU'l  at  Baden,  near  Zurich, 
SwitKcrland,  is  burned. 

August  I.i.— Prince  Henri  of  Orleans  and  the  Count 
of  Turin  light  a  duel  with  swords  at  Paris. 

August  It). — The  town  of  Ostrow.  in  the  province  of 
SeidliH'.  Kusslu.  is  burned,  and  4.000  people  rendered 

homeless AsHociat«  Justice    Field,    of    the    United 

States  Supreme  Court,  surpasses  in  length  of  service 
on  the  Is-nch  any  ()f  his  preilecessors. 


El-Senator  froi 
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AuguBblS.— The 
meeting  of  the 
British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Ad- 
Science  opens  in 
Toronto,  Ont. 

August  1». —The 
Medical  Congress 
opens  its  s 
in  Moscow 


OBITUARY 

July  21  -Bt 
Hon.  Anthony  J 
Mundella,  M  P 
T2....Gen  D  W 
Caldwell  pre  81 
dent  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Rail 
road,  67. 


July  83,— Rev.  Peter  Havermans,  ot  Troy,  N.  y.,  91. 

July  2S.— Gen.  William  McKinney,  of  Maryland,  68. 

July  34,— Ciarence  Armstrong  Seward,  eminent  New 
York  lawyer,  69 — Ex-Congressman  Harrison  Kelley, 
of  Kansas,  61. 

July  2&.— Kev.    Dr.    Malcolm   MacGregor  Dana,   ot 

Brooklyn,  US Henry  Van  Dyke  Johns,  a  prominent 

MarylaJid  lawyer. 

July  26.- Col.  John  B.  Anderson,  a  well-known  Kan- 
sas railroad  man,  80. 

July  ST.— Ex-United  States  Senator  James  Rood  Doo- 
little,  of  Wisconsin,  82 — Henry  James,  awealthy  mer- 
chant and  financier  of  Baltimore,  T6. 

July  38.— Judge  William  L.  Dayton,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  58. 

July  30.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Camp,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  60. 

July  Bl.— Charles  S.  Brainard,  a  well-known  music 
publisher  of  Cleveland  aud  Chicago.  58. 

August      t.— 


cier,  81. 

August    3.— 

Marie  Seebach, 
illustrious  Ger- 
man actress,  63.. 
Lieut.  Michael 
Moore,  veteran  of 
the  War  ot  1813, 711. 

August  3.— Nel- 
son Dingley,  Sr.. 
of  Lewiston, 
Maine.  88. 

August  4.— 
Prof.  Frederick  Db 
Forest  Allen,  of 
Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 53. 

August  5.— Dr. 
James  Hammond 
TrumhuH,  of 
Hartford,    Conn., 


tist,44. 

August  9. — Ex-Justice  Samuel  McGowan,  of 
Carolina,  78. 

August  10.— Rt.  Rev.  William  Walsham  How, 
Bishop  of  Wnkefletd,  Eng.,  74. 

August  11.— James  Crawford  Embry,  Bishop 
African  M.  E.  Church  in  South  Carolina,  63. 

August  13. — Sir  Isaac  Holden,  English  invent 

manufacturer,  90 Pom  KwangSoh,  president 

Privy  Council  of  Corea,  48 Frederick  D.  Stone 

rlau  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  66. 

August  13,— Sam  Chester  Reid,  soldier,  authc 
politician,  79. 

August  H.— United  States  Senator  James  Z.  C 
of  Mississippi,  71. 

August  15.— Col.  James  K.  Haskell,  Imventor 
multi  charge  gun,  05. 

August  US.— Gen.  David  G.  Swaim,  U.  S.  A,,  r 
63 — Johnson  M,  Mundy,  a  well-known  Am 
sculptor,  64. ..  .Charles  Compton,  English  actor. 

August  17 —Rev.  Dr.  William  Rice,  of  Sprin 
Mass.,  78. 

August  19.— Prof   John  Barton  Foster,  fonm 

Colby  University,  Maine,  75 Col.  Elmer  OtI« 

A.,  retired,  65. 

August  30.- BIsbop  Perry  HopklnB,  of  ths  A 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  75. 


CURRENT    HISTORY    IN    CARTOONS. 


r HE  cartoonists  thia  month  are  keenly  n*«ix>iui.'>i.  ;, 
the  improved  biiMineaa  Nituatlon.  and  their  dck.,.. 
"n  bat-e  a  tendency  to  deal  vrith  Huuh  nmtlvrv  ui  ru- 
'ijb  price  that  farmers  are  Ketting  for  their  wlww.  du, 
■Wi  to  the  Klotidyke  Kold-flelds,  and  the  extntui^i^,, 
•ifriieiK*  in  the  market  ratio  of  ar.ld  and  ailrer.  it-' 
W  in  the  cartoon  reproduced  on  thiK  page,  tak»  « 
•Waiderahle  lilierty  with  the  story  iif  X'«h  and  Ife  ««> 
'^lepresenting  the  American  eaijle  with  womc  lm^  ^ 
■Iwt  as  the  bird  returninK  with  v.  good  metniagc.  j-^ 
"ttdonist  of  the  Chicago  Tfrnix-HcrnW  point*  «  |,m. 
•WMteontriwt  between  the  fannfr,  with  hiagoge^^ 
*  liigh-price<l  wheat,  and  the  |)ro»pector  stn^gU,^ 
WWely  to  get  over  the  Chilcixji  Pilskou  thiigid^ 
UnKlondyke.     This  particula'  'b  Mjohh^j, 

•lAlf-four-ceDt  wheat.    The  dlMm^m^ 

■far  days  ago ;  but  since  ti  ot  timg^f 
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Timtt-Htrotd  (Chicago). 


In  the  value  of  this  year'a  Aniericun  wheat  crop  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  gold  that  will  be  brought  out 
of  the  Klondyke  region  for  a.  good  many  years  to  come. 

The  Ave  cartoons  that,  follow  the  one  to  which  we 
have  just  referred  are  all  reproduced  from  drawinga 
made  by  Mr.  K.  C.  Bowman,  of  the  Minneapolis  Dailv 
Tribune,      This  western   work   is  virile   and   strong 


and  indicates  much  versatility,  as  u'ell  as  a  been  sens 
of  humor.  Mr.  Bowman's  picture  of  life  as  it  will  b 
in  DawBon  City,  the  capital  of  the  Klondyke,  next  wlr 
ter,  has  very  likely  served  as  a  timely  warning  to  kee 
more  than  one  young  MinneapoUtait  from  ntokiog  to 
impulsive  a  start  for  thediggings.  The  New  York  ma; 
oraky  campaign  seems  to  Mr,  Bowman— looking  thi 


There's  any  number  ■ 


From  the  IHbuiw  (MlaaMpnlW- 
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RkhaMCrok«r  and  Tammany  will  search  for  tbemnyDrBltr  of  Greater  New  York— From  tht  rrOiuiic  (Minneapolis] 


*ay  through  tbe  clear  atmoaphere  of  the  North  west — to 
•flonl  a  very  gloomy  prospect  to  the  TBmnnlliy  people, 
Slid  he  represents  Mr.  Croker  and  the  tiger  as  toiling 
^  a  veritable  Klondyke  trail  of  poIiti::a,  which  is  syn- 
onjmoila  for  the  hardest  possible  road  to  travel.  Mr. 
Bomnan's  cartoon  dealing  with  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  sil- 
*^que«tion  needs  uo  int«rpretatioD,  and  indeed  it  is  HO 


clever  th>it  Mr.  Bryan  himself  (who  happens  to  like  this 
department  of  the  Review)  will  doubtless  thank  us  lor 
reproducing  it,  Ou  the  next  page  Mr.  Bowman  re- 
minds us  in  two  very  effective  cartoons  of  President 
McKinley's  dealings  with  his  friends  the  office-seekers, 
One  of  them  has  reference  to  the  famous  order  by  which 
Mr.  McKinley  has  so  greatly  extended  the  scope  of  the 
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la  a,  little  particular  In  emploflne  help." 


merit  system,  protecting  efficient  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  arbitrary  discharge.  The  other  one  gives 
UB  a  glimpse  of  liteat  the  Lake  Cbamplain  Hotel,  where 
the  President  has  been  trying  to  get  some  vacation  rest, 
and  where  In  spite  of  everything  a  good  maay  persistent 
ofBce-seekers  are  said  to  have  followed  faim.  The  Sher- 
man letter  t«  tiord  Salisbury  on  the  seal  question  has 


touched  the  sensibilities  of  our  English  friends,  as 
shown  by  two  small  cartoons  on  the  opposite  page,  one 
from  Punch  and  the  other  from  the  Wcslmfnslcf 
Gazette.  Mr.  Davenport,  of  the  Joumai,  who  takes 
a  keen  Interest  Id  New  York  politics,  represents  Mr. 
Piatt  as  lying  in  wait  while  the  Seth  Ixiw  procession 
goes  by.     The  cartoonist  of  KXadderadatach,  in  Ger- 


The  offlcfrseeliBrs  are  spandlng  a  few  weeks  In  the  country  for  their  health  (7)  .—From  the  TrUnatt 
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h    be 


muT,  evidratlj'  mppoaes  tha 
himself  desperately  U>  obtain 

Informed  Chicago  Tlmeit-Hcra  d  ma  re»e         ii 

wiif  Tncle  Sain  as  taking  a      mm  r-da      ap        h 
Kinraii  treaty  over  his  face  to  keep    ff    b    fi  T 

Chicftgo  Ri'cord  notes  the  fai      h      A       Debu  has    n- 
conolered  in  West  Virgintn  n        <X  Is  acq 

nte  of  his.    Mr.  Debs,  who  has  be«     h    p  ng 

er  the  coal  Htrike, 
jolDiog  him  ott  tJie  face  of  th 
Iq^  pages  contaiu  clever  cnrtc 
ID  the  TurXish  situation  nod  Lng 
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T  WAi    UdifAHiNG.  01 
UltJI    in  TKI  QMOMf  INANITY 


FromthelFeMntiiuterBudKet  (London). 


BiuiB  or  Lord  LAwaaxoB :  "  t  doo't  like  tlie  look  of  b: 
«Klher  andarataod  him  better  than  they  did  Id  mr  time. 
From  Punch  (Luiidon). 


(FtrdifMind,  Lord  Salisbury.    AriA,  Rt  Hon.  J.  ( 
Ferdinand  (Lord  Salisbury)  i  "  Where  should  thia  mnalc  be?.  ■ 
1  have  followed  It,  or  it  batb  drawn  me—rather."— ITha  ZtanpM 

From  Punch  (London). 


THE   NICARAGUA   CANAL    COMMISSION-A 

OF  AMERICAN  ENGINEERS. 

[The  new  board  of  commissioners  appoiuted  by  President  McKinlov,  under  Congressioi 
ity,  to  make  a  final  investigation  and  report  upon  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route  and  upon  al 
neering  and  financial  aspects  of  interoceanic  transit  across  Central  America,  consists  Df  thr 
and  successful  engineers,  one  of  them  taken  from  civil  life,  one  from  the  army,  and  one 
navy.  The  naval  representative  of  the  board  is  Rear  Admiral  Walker,  one  of  the  mc 
Americans  of  our  half  century.  The  army  is  represented  by  Captain  Carter,  whose  higl 
and  remarkable  proficiency  are  a  just  source  of  pride  to  the  army  engineering  corps.  T 
member  of  the  board  is  Professor  Haupt,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  especial  fitness  becom 
enough  when  the  facts  are  understood.  We  are  glad  to  present  herewith  some  timely  a 
the  personal  and  professional  careers  of  those  three  praiseworthy  servants  of  the  America 
ment  and  the  American  public.  At  a  preliminary  session  of  the  board  in  New  York  the 
Admiral  Walker  was  chosen  chairman  by  his  colleagues. — Editor.] 


I.— LEWIS   MUHLENBURG  HAUPT,  A.M.,  C.E. 

BY  HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER. 


IT  is  surely  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no 
other  single  factor  has  so  largely  determined 
the  directions  of  our  national  development  as  the 
railroad — using  that  word  in  a  broad  sense  to  in- 
clude all  the  improved  modern  methods  of  trans- 
portation. The  most  casual  comparison  of  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  its  beginning 
reveals  changes  in  our  physical,  social,  and  men- 
tal conditions  so  diverse  and  fundamental  as  to 
make  one  often  realize  with  something  of  a  shock 
the  truism  that  we  are  after  all  much  the  same 
sort  of  human  beings  as  our  great-grandfathers; 
yet  the  causes  of  these  many  radical  divergences 
from  our  former  lines  of  evolution  can  in  almost 
every  case  be  traced  either  directly  to  the  won- 
derful increase  of  transportation  facilities  which 
has  distinguished  the  last  half  century  or  to 
some  logical  sequencer  of  that  increase. 

SOME    CHANGES    WROUGUT    BY    THE    RAILROAD. 

Instances  which  bear  out  this  statement  might 
be  multiplied  without  end,  but  the  matter  is 
really  so  self-evident  that  corroborative  testimony 
will  occur  to  all.  Perhaps  as  striking  evidence 
as  any  may  be  found  by  comparing  the  present 
feeling  between  the  North  and  the  South  with 
that  which  manifested  itself  from  1830  to  18 GO 
— before  the  war- memories  and  before  the  South- 
ern railroads  had  developed  to  any  extent.  It  is 
at  once  cheap  and  unprofitable  to  reconstruct  liis- 
tory  on  a  foundation  of  *< might-have-beens," 
and  those  who  look  upon  the  civil  war  as  a  pre- 
destined,  foreordained,  and  therefore  inevitable 


infliction,  would  doubtless  challenge  pe 
the  assertion  that  it  might  have  been  a 
any  conceivable  set  of  conditions;  but 
too  plain  to-day  that  much  of  the  ranc 
terness  and  many  of  the  inconceivablj 
misapprehensions  then  current  among 
sans  of  both  sides  could  have  existed  on 
totally  isolated  sections.  It  would  be  1 
limits  of  imagination  nowadays,  with  t 
n^gular  currents  of  travel  both  ways 
the  network  of  intricate  commercial  bo 
the  railroad  has  woven,  to  fancy  a  Sov 
intelligence  who  could  honestly  be  con^ 
the  New  England  States  were  peo 
*'  cowardly  shopkeepers,"  and  who  c< 
his  children  to  grow  up  in  the  belief  tj 
hoofs,  and  tail  w(M'e  part  of  the  heritag 
one  dwelling  north  of  ^lason  and  Di: 
or  to  fancy  that  the  Northern  man  in  t 
picture  Dixie  as  a  country  where  the 
consisted  of  a  succession  of  burly 
cracking  long  whips  over  the  backs  of 
slaves.  If  those  things  did  not  mak 
possible,  they  certainly  made  it  easy. 

THE    RAILROAD    A    FORCE    FOR    UNIVERSE 

In  the  verv  nature  of  the  case  no  o1 
can  so  conduce  to  peace  and  unity,  i 
international,  as  the  extension  of  mutt 
edge  and  sympathy  consequent  upon 
quaintance;  and  one  wonders  if  the  p< 
ties  might  not  effect  a  greater  furth 
their  most  estimable  object  by  attempt! 
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PBOr.  LlWia  M.  HAUPT. 


s  travel  and  commerce  than  by  me  mo  rial  is:  ■ 
and  pamphletiiig  and  sermonizing!  In  fact, 
would  be  capable  of  a  peculiar  efficiency 
g  these  linos,  for  the  history  of  American 
oads  contains  too  large  a  proportion  of  stock- 
ery  and  ••  wreckage's"  to  afford  unmixed 
iure  to  the  philanthropist.  It  would  be  dif- 
t  to  compute  even  approsimately,  but  it  is  ap- 
nt  enough  how  greatly  the  progress  of  many 
i  of  otir  country  lias  been  impeded  through 
"operations"  of  railroad  magnates  who  have 
,  the  roads  as  ladders  for  tht'ir  personal  for- 
s,  caring  little  about  the  fate  of  the  instru- 
ts  when  they  had  served  their  turn.  The  fact 
so  many  of  these  luckless  enterprises  hfive 


subsequently  revived  and  become  actually  pros- 
perous is  sufficient  testimony  as  to  the  vitality  of 
their  fundamental  idea. 


A   TYPE   OF   THE   TBDB 

If,  then,  this  amorphous,  monstrous  thing 
called  transportation  is  so  noteworthy,  it  might 
be  foreseen  that  the  human  beings  who  set  it  in 
motion  and  control  it  possess  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary interest.  Indeed,  the  civil  engineer  seems 
to  me  typical  of  the  highest  Americanism  in 
many  ways.  He  is  forever  making  the  best  of  nair- 
nesses  and  roughnesses  and  crudities,  whOe  plan- 
ning something  bettor  to  take  their  place;  one 
boar  he  ia  occupied  with  elusive  problems  of  hi^ 
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financiering  and  indeterminate  estimates  of  prob- 
able travel  and  possible  commercial  development 
— the  next  he  may  be  running  a  compound  curve 
between  two  fixed  tangents  and  experiencing  an 
exquisite  satisfaction  as  his  vertical  hair  bisects  the 
rod  and  his  vernier  reads  absolutely  true.  What 
would  be  the  ideal  line  in  some  cases  would  be  ab- 
solutely ruinous  in  others,  and  all  the  minutiae  of 
location  must  be  considered  with  an  omnipresent 
realization  of  what  the  future  possibilities  of  this 
particular  road  may  be,  as  well  as  what  are 
the  financial  possibilities  of  its  promoters.  The 
cheapest  line  in  some  regions  would  be  dear  in- 
deed, whereas  in  unsettled  and  barren  districts 
the  first  cost  must  usually  be  minimized.  There 
cannot  be  many  professions  which  combine  such 
large  and  comprehensive  views  with  such  infini- 
tesimal niceties  of  detail. 

AN  engineer's  responsibilities. 

Moreover — and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  all — the  conscientious  engineer 
accepts  without  any  fuss  or  parade  responsibilities 
which  a  man  of  any  experience  realizes  only  too 
vividly,  but  which  are  so  little  appreciated  by  the 
rest  of  the  world,  including  generally  his  own 
employers,  that  he  is  forced  to  depend  entirely 
on  his  own  sense  of  duty  and  his  own  pride  in  his 
work  to  guard  against  carelessness  or  slackness. 
His  situation  is  often  very  peculiar.  The  pro- 
moters and  financiers  who  are  backing  the  scheme 
which  engages  his  attention  are  almost  invariably 
quite  ignorant  of  the  work  it  is  his  business  to 
perform;  if  he  is  lazy  and  indisposed  to  try  to 
better  an  obvious  route  by  much  physical  and 
mental  labor,  they  will  accept  his  statements  un- 
questioningly,  and  no  one  but  himself  will  ever 
be  the  wiser;  moreover,  he  starts  out  with  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  one  perfect  route,  to 
which  he  cannot  hope  to  attain,  his  utmost  efforts 
serving  merely  to  make  the  approximation  a  trifle 
closer;  and,  finally,  even  when  the  road  is  fin- 
ished no  one  can  put  his  hand  on  any  particular 
spot,  or  even  section,  and  declare  authoritatively 
that  there  the  engineer  in  cliarge  made  a  mistake. 
Other  men  may  think  so,  and  even  say  so,  but 
at  worst  the  culprit  has  but  to  make  a  stout  plea 
of  '<  differences  in  expert  opinion,"  adding  that 
his  knowledge  of  possibilities  was  necessarily 
more  complete  than  any  outsider's,  or  to  dismiss 
the  whole  matter  as  an  instance  of  ' '  professional 
jealousy."  These  two  shibboleths  have  carried, 
and  will  still  carry,  many  an  incompetent  through 
a  tight  place.  Should  the  line  be  unsuccessful, 
the  responsibility  can  easily  be  shifted  to  the 
management;  should  there  be  a  terrible  accident, 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  his  fault  will  be 
obscured   or   concealed  altogether — ^in    a   word, 


the  civil  engineer  is  a  law  unto  himself,  and  only 
those  who  have  experienced  it  know  what  thak    \ 
means.     Any  man  who  can  in  the  face  of  such     : 
odds   go  quietly  on,   giving  that  unappreciated     ' 
extra  care  and  exertion,  that  '^  utmost "  of  himself 
whose  existence  only  himself   suspects,   for  the 
mere  sake  of  the  thing,   must  needs  develop  a 
sturdy  self-reliance  of  many  sorts.      ''  Fame"  is 
the  best  of  pacemakers  and  policemen  combined, 
and  if  fame  be  indeed  ' '  the  space  one  occupies  in 
the  biographical  dictionaries,"  the  civil  engineer 
gets  even  less  in  proportion  to  his  work  than  the 
average  toiler,  for  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
his  exploits  never  gets  into  print. 

But  always  keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  not 
fall  into  the  common  error  of  adopting  a  con- 
verse.    A  tremendous  amount  of  the  best  work 
is  done  by  unknown  men — but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  those  who  have  achieved  eminence 
are  incapable.      In  general  the  man  with  a  name 
has  had  not  only  the  capacities  of  his  less  *'  suc- 
cessful "  competitor,  but  something  in  addition. 
Misfit  reputations  are  common,  but  by  no  means 
the  rule;  and  they  are  more  apt  to  be  too  small 
than  too  large  for  the  wearer.     The  subject  of 
this  sketch.   Prof.   Lewis  M.   Haupt,   is  a  very 
representative  example  of  the  successful  Ameri- 
can engineer,  and  there  is  consequently  a  broader 
interest  than  the  sufficient  biographical  one  in 
tracing  his  career. 

PROFESSOR    HAUPT's   ANCESTRY. 

To  begin  ftt  the  beginning  in  this  case  is  to  be- 
gin some  time  before  Professor  Haupt  ever  saw  a 
railroad — or  anything  else.  The  first  members 
of  his  family  in  this  country,  who  settled  in 
Bucks  County,  Pa. ,  all  exhibited  a  characteristic 
turn  for  mechanics  and  a  keen  interest  in  labor- 
saving  manufacturing  devices.  His  father,  CoL 
Herman  Haupt,  has  been  for  half  a  century  one 
of  the  best -known  civil  engineers  and  <<  railroad 
men "  in  this  country.  Graduating  at  West 
Point  in  1835,  he  was  successively  assistant  engi- 
neer of  public  works  in  Pennsylvania;  professor 
of  mathematics  and  engineering  in  Pennsylvania 
College,  Gettysburg;  chief  engineer  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia &  Columbia  Railroad  and  then  of  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel;  chief  of  the  bureau  of  United 
States  military  railroads  all  through  the  civil  war, 
the  onerous  duties  of  which  position  he  dis- 
charged in  such  a  manner  as  to  greatly  enhance 
his  previous  reputation ;  general  manager  at  one 
time  of  the  Piedmont  Air  Line,  at  another  of 
the  Northern  Pacific;  and  for  over  twenty  yean 
in  charge  of  the  Tidewater  Pipe  Line,  where  he 
has  revolutionized  the  methods  of  transporting 
oil,  bringing  about  a  great  increase  of  effideiiqr. 
To  fully  appreciate  the  scope  of  his  mentil  mcA^* 
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is  necessary  to  add  that  he  is  the  author 
al  valuable  works  on  bridge  construction 
improvement  of  rivers,  and  that  he  has 
I  a  drilling-engine  for  which  the  Royal 
inic  Society  of  Great  Britain  awarded 
r  highest  prize. 

FIRST    ENGINEERING    WORK. 

on's   career  was   influenced   by  him   in 
rays.       Besides    an    inherited    tendency 
,he  things  which  had  occupied  his  father's 
vis  owed  to  him  the  reenforced  impulse 
ame  from  constant  association   and  the 
art  in  his  profession.     The  boy's  educa- 
1  been  greatly  interrupted,   his  father's 
.  change  of  location  causing  a  consequent 
:n  his  school,  until  in  ten  years  he  had 
.der  fully  a  dozen  different  instructors, 
lis  broken  study,    however,   proved  too 
r  his  health.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
writable  dwarf,  four  feet  nine  inches  high, 
lelicate  that  the  doctors  declared  his  only 
to  lie  in  an  immediate  abandonment  of 
rork    for    some    outdoor   life.       Colonel 
lad  then  been  for  two  years  in  charge  of 
.t  Hoosac  Tunnel — whose  four  and  three- 
\  miles  of  length  make  it  still  the  greatest 
nited  States — and  it  was  onlv  natural  that 
ious  opportunity  thus  offered  should  have 
cen.     Lewis   became  officially  level-rod- 
id  in  reality  also  amanuensis  and  private 
sman  to  his  father.      It  was  not  easy  for 
boy  of  fourteen,  this  field  work  on  the 
and   on    the  Troy  &    Greenfield    road, 
ies  of  a  level- rod  man  in  rough  country 
lous,  and  this  section  is  not  only  rough, 
jcipitous,    the   survey  in  places  running 
rocky  hillside  where  a  false  step  meant  a 
idred-feet  drop.      The  boy's  lack  of  stat- 
»,  was  greatly  against  him;   he  could  not 
e  target  on  his  rod  without  maneuvering, 
vas   often  complicated   by  the  precarious 
Professor  llaupt  recalls  this  part  of  his 
ices  with  a  good  deal  of  humor,  and  re- 
w  the  rest  of  tluj  party  used   to  laugh  at 
trast  between  his  cUminutive  self  and  his 
ion  in  misery,    Russell  Sage,    Jr.,    whose 
t    and    some    inches    looked    particularly 
by  comparison.      It  was  the    making  of 
^sically,  however.      While  he  did  not  be- 
son  of  Anak,  he  got  a  start   in   the  right 
n,    which  has  enabled   him  to  stand  his 
physical  hardship  ever  since — and  he  be- 
om  the  first  day  an  engineer. 
everai  years  he  regularly  put    in  his  sum- 
1    this   way,   adopting   a   more  academic 
:>i  study  in  cold  weather,  and  after  some 
3rk  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  he 


received  an  appointment  from  President  Lincoln 
in  1863  as  a  West  Point  cadet.  His  strong  nat- 
ural bent  and  experiences  in  the  field  told  here 
also,  and  after  the  usual  four  years  of  work, 
he  graduated  in  the  Engineer  Corps. 

SURVEYING    ON    LAKE    SUPERIOR. 

His  first  taste  of  work  as  a  military  engineer 
was  on  the  Great  Lakes,  where  his  party  was  en- 
gaged in  surveying,  with  headquarters  at  De- 
troit, and  during  the  summer  he  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  add  to  his  theoretical  attainments 
some  practical  knowledge  of  shore -line  and  off- 
shore hydrography  along  the  borders  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. Winter  comes  early  in  this  region  and 
nautical  work  becomes  impossible  before  the 
autumn  is  well  under  way,  so  his  party  put  their 
best  foot  foremost  and  managed  to  finish  the  sec- 
tion allotted  to  them  well  in  advance  of  the  usual 
time  for  retreat.  Returning  jubilantly,  they 
were  met  by  the  government  vessel  and  in- 
formed that  their  achievement  was  so  much  ap- 
preciated that  they  were  to  have  another  chance 
to  exhibit  their  mettle  at  once;  so  back  they 
turned  to  St.  Mary's  River  and  the  Neebish  Rap- 
ids. And  that  little  experience  is  worth  record- 
ing, because  it  is  symbolic  of  much  of  the  life  of 
the  engineer,  as  well  as  of  the  government  em- 
ployee. However,  one  of  the  first  things  thus 
taught  is  what  Ibsen  calls  '*a  modest  acquies- 
cence in  the  actual,"  which  American  camp-slang 
has  long  rendered  by  the  declaration  that  ' '  it's 
all  in  the  day's  work;"  so  the  disappointed  party 
attacked  the  Neebish  Rapids,  and  probably  de- 
veloped as  much  enthusiasm  and  speed  as  before. 

"reconstruction"    in    TEXAS. 

Shortly  after  this  young  Haupt  was  transferred 
to  Texas,  where  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  road 
construction  and  river  improvements  in  the  Fifth 
Military  District.  Most  of  Texas  was  then  a 
howling  wilderness,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Hous- 
ton he  came  within  range  of  the  horrific  tales 
concerning  bands  of  merciless  desperadoes  which 
are  still  meted  out  to  the  "  tenderfoot "  by  West- 
ern humorists,  but  which  had  far  more  basis  of 
probability  three  years  after  the  war,  although 
the  chief  danger  even  then  was  from  stray 
gangs  of  "Greasers,"  who  were  both  infre- 
quent and  cowardly.  The  railroad  was  then 
completed  only  as  far  as  Brenham  and  a  stage 
carried  the  passengers  the  remaining  eighty 
miles  to  Austin.  When  his  party  reached 
Brenham  they  found  that  the  places  in  this  con- 
veyance had  to  be  engaged  for  days  or  even 
weeks  beforehand;  but  by  the  merest  accident 
they  ran  against  a  native  who  was  the  proud  pes- 
sessor  of  an  ancient  and  bone -breaking  hack,  in 
which  he  offered  to  convey  them,  minus  their 
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baggage,  for  fifteen  dollars  a  head;  and  in  this 
remarkable  vehicle,  drawn  by  one  large  white  mule 
and  one  small  yellow  one,  they  finally  reached  their 
destination  without  mishap.  The  work  here  was 
miscellaneous  in  the  extreme,  ranging  from  road- 
building  to  conciliating  tlie  fair  Texans,  who  at 
first  refused  to  have  the  slightest  communication 
with  these  representatives  of  the  invaders;  but 
tlie  social  ostracism  was  overcome  with  the  en- 
gineering difiicuhies,  and  tlie  energetic  young 
officers  became  prime  favorites. 

Lieutenant  Ilaupt's  principal  work  during  this 
period  was  done  on  the  Rio  (jrande  at  Fort 
Brown.  The  river  was  particularly  unmanage- 
able just  here,  and  its  rapid  encroachments  threat- 
ened to  undermine  a  lagoon  upon  which  the  set- 
tlement depended  for  its  water-supply.  Those  in 
charge  had  been  bringing  in  sheet- piling  from  a 
great  distance,  at  a  fabulous  expense,  in  order  to 
protect  the  bank,  but  Haupt,  after  a  brief  study 
of  the  conditions,  devised  a  system  of  inexpensive 
chaparral  jetties,  and  in  a  short  while  had  en- 
tirely changed  the  current  so  that  it  scoured  on 
the  opposite  side.  It  was  quite  a  triumph  for  the 
young  .engineer,  and  it  doubtless  turned  his  at- 
tention still  more  to  the  questions  of  water  trans- 
portation, including  the  difficult  problems  con- 
nected with  the  protection  of  channels  and  har- 
bors. 

LIEUTENANT    HAUPT    RESIGNS    FROM    THE    ARMY. 

After  a  little  over  a  year  of  this.  Lieutenant 
Uaupt  took  a  step  which  materially  changed  his 
future  career.  Congress  was  then  undergoing  a 
spasm  of  economy  and  had  passed  a  law,  with 
the  idea  of  reducing  engineering  expenses,  which 
seemed  to  cut  off  all  chances  of  promotion ;  so 
Haupt,  after  careful  weighing  of  pros  and  cons, 
resigned  from  the  service  and  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania. He  had  spent  some  three  years  in 
Philadelphia  as  topographical  engineer  at  Fair- 
mount  Park,  having  also  charge  of  the  location 
and  construction  of  roads,  when  the  opportunity 
to  serve  Uncle  Sam  in  a  very  different  capacity 
presented  itself,  and  he  became  assistant  exam- 
iner in  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  Patent 
Office.  The  work  here  was  eminently  to  his 
liking,  and  the  prospects  for  advancement  were  so 
bright  that  he  hesitated  along  time  about  accept- 
ing another  honor  which  came  to  him  just  as  he 
had  become  well  established  in  Washington. 
This  was  an  offer  of  the  chair  of  civil  engineer- 
ing in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  remark- 
able enough  position  for  a  man  still  under  thirty 
who  had  passed  such  a  large  proportion  of  his  life 
away  from  the  academical  and  theoretical  branches 
of  his  profession,  and  he  accepted  it  rather  with 
the  idea  of  brushing  up  his  mathematics  and  theory 


preparatory  to  starting  out  independently.     Pro- 
fessor  Haupt  believes  to-day,   in  looking  back; 
upon    his    career,    that   he    would    have    been 
wiser,  as  far  as  concerns  his  personal  fortunes, 
to  continue  in  his  labors  in  the  Patent  Office,  but 
in  view  of  his  record  for  the  last  two  decades  it 
maybe  doubted  if  he  could  have  found  any  other 
method  than  the  one  adopted  for  so  widely  ex- 
tending his  influence.      However  this  may  be,  he 
was  for  twenty  years  identified  with  this  depart- 
ment in  his  university,  and  only  resigned  four 
years  ago  because  of  his  special  interest  in  the 
problems  of  water  transportation. 

This  university  record  of  Professor  Haupt^s  is 
one  of  which  any  man  might  well  feel  proud. 
Not  only  has  he  been  able  to  arouse  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  young  men  with  whom  he 
has  come  into  contact,  but  his  name  has  been 
connected  with  much  outside  work  that  is  truly  no- 
table during  the  same  period.  The  Government  has 
shown  its  appreciation  of  his  abilities  by  appoint- 
ing him  to  superintend  the  surveys  for  range- 
lights  on  the  Delaware  River,  in  the  Fourth  Light- 
house District,  and  by  enlisting  his  services  as 
assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey  dealing  with  the 

feodesy  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  time  of  the 
'aris  Exposition  he  was  one  of  the  associate 
judges  of  the  department  of  transportation,  pre- 
paring the  report  on  the  railroad  plant  of  that 
great  exhibition,  and  he  has  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  a  succession  of  important  legal  con- 
troversies as  an  engineering  expert  peculiarly 
versed  in  the  practice  and  theory  of  his  profession. 

AN    INGENIOUS    INVENTION. 

About  ten  years  ago  Professor  Haupt  finally 
elaborated  an  idea  which  had  for  a  long  time  en. 
gaged  his  attention  and  researches.  One  of  the 
most  arduous  duties  of  government  engineers  is 
to  keep  the  necessary  aepth  of  water  in  those 
harbors  which  tend  to  gradually  shoal  up  from 
deposits  or  from  shifting  sand,  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  is  spent  each  year  in  the  con- 
struction of  jetties  to  preserve  the  channels. 
After  a  careful  and  detailed  study  of  nearly  every 
important  harbor  in  the  world,  Professor  Haupt 
managed  to  deduce  from  the  conditions  met  with 
certain  laws  of  currents  and  deposits,  which  he 
found  by  actual  tests  were  invariably  co-existent 
with  a  particular  very  common  conformation. 
Using  these  laws  as  a  foundation,  he  evolved  a 
plan  for  a  single  jetty  of  a  peculiar  shape,  part 
of  its  length  being  on  a  curve  whose  concave  side 
faced  the  channel,  to  replace  the  two  straight 
walls  in  common  use.  Not  only  did  this  ingen- 
ious contrivance  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of 
useless  masonry — it  acted  also  as  an  automatie  te* 
adjuster  of  depth,  the  current  setting  up  atocnir* 
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ing  motion  along  the  curved  face  which  preserver 
a  deep  channel  there. 

Every  one  not  hopelessly  * '  citified  "  has  noticed 
how  a  stream  invariably  cuts  out  its  bed  on  the 
inner  side  of  a  curve,  and  no  small  boy  who  has 
fished  along  the  banks  of  a  brook  would  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  moment  to  spot  the  deep  holes  in  such 
a  locality.  This  principle,  although  a  very  minor 
part  of  Professor  Haupt's  idea,  is  exactly  the  one 
made  use  of.  This  novel  contrivance  took  the 
American  Philosophical  Society's  ^  ^  Magellanic 
Premium ''  in  1887,  but  it  has  not  yet  had  a  fair 
trial  in  actual  work.  The  only  time  it  was  adopt- 
ed it  succeeded  beyond  all  expectations,  speedily 
producing  double  the  former  depth  of  water,  but 
the  short-sighted  backers  of  the  scheme  became 
alarmed  at  the  expense  of  completion  and  left 
the  breakwater  half  finished,  with  the  natural  re- 
sult of  causing  a  reversion  to  the  old  conditions 
in  the  harbor.  The  inventor  is  very  philosoph- 
ical alxjut  the  matter,  although  it  is  evidently  one 
close  to  his  heart.  < '  Everything  comes  to  him 
who  waits,"  he  quotes.  Certainly  he  is  himself 
far  too  practical  and  too  well  versed  in  the  actual- 
ities of  his  profession  to  allow  himself  to  be  mis- 
led by  fallacious  theories.  It  seems  to  be  merely 
a  case  of  the  proverbial  slowness  with  which  any 
invention  based  on  hitherto  undetected  or  un- 
formulated natural  laws  makes  headway,  and 
time  only  can  show  if  this  very  beautiful  and 
convincing  chain  of  reasoning,  in  which  its  origi- 
nator himself  believes  so  thoroughly,  is  correct. 

THE    NEW    JERSEY    CANAL    PROJECT. 

As  stated  above,  the  cause  of  Professor  Haupt's 
severance  of  his  university  ties  was  his  desire  to 
devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  canal  work 
and  water  transportation,  and  it  is  in  this  branch 
of  engineering,  the  prime  importance  of  which 
was  for  a  long  time  obscured  by  the  sensational 
development  of  the  railroad,  that  his  most  far- 
reaching    achievements    have    been    performed. 
When,  three  years  ago,  the  project  was  agitated 
of  a  great  coastwise  canal  through  New  Jersey 
to  connect  New  York  with  Philadelphia — an  ex- 
tension of  the  idea  contemplating  a  farther  cut 
across  the  neck  of  Delaware  in  order  to  join  Bal- 
timore similarly  with  the  Quaker  City — Professor 
Haupt  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  surveys  as  the 
ablest  and  best- posted  engineer  available.     After 
two  months  of  field-work  and  several  more  of 
draughting  and  estimating  and    calculating,  he 
prepared  a  terse  but  luminous,  report,  in  which, 
after  carefully  presenting  the  arguments  for  the 
route  chosen  and  estimates  of  cost  for   both  a 
twenty-foot  and  a  twenty -eight- foot  channel,  he 
strongly  indorsed  the  scheme,  showing  that  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions  a  saving  of  45  per 


cent,   in  time  between  the  two  cities  could  be 
reasonably  expected. 

SOME    STATISTICS    ON    WATERWAYS. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  tonnage  ^<  in  sight " 
of  the  proposed  waterway  was  nearly  as  great  as 
that  carried  annually  by  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
profits  from  which  are  said  to  pay  for  its  initial 
cost  every  five  years,  he  gave  some  striking  statis- 
tics of  the  population  and  commerce  affected  and 
of  the  result  of  such  expenditures  elsewhere. 

<  ^  It  is  stated  by  the  French  economists  that 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  that  republic  by  the 
expenditure  of  over  seven  hundred  million  dol- 
lars upon  her  system  of  free  canals  and  water- 
ways is  equivalent  to  an  annual  return  of  5  per 
cent,  upon  this  enormous  capital,  and  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  United 
States  Senate,  in  1892,  that  the  saving  on  trans- 
portation effected  by  the  St.  Mary's  Canal  was 
over  one  hundred  million  dollars  in  two  years  I 
The  same  report  states  '  the  total  expenditure  for 
water  improvements  of  the  lakes  has  amounted  to 
about  thirty  million  dollars,  or  approximately  to 
one  fifth  of  the  annual  saving  in  transportation!  '  '* 

This  report  caused  much  discussion  and  aroused 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  scheme,  and  although 
the  unsettled  financial  conditions  have  so  far  de- 
layed its  farther  progress,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  President,  when  arranging  the  member- 
ship of  the  Colombia- Cauca  Arbitration  Commis- 
sion, which  is  to  sum  up  once  for  all  the  much- dis- 
cussed Nicaragua  Canal  plan,  should  have  selected 
Professor  Haupt  as  one  of  the  members.  The 
commission  will  make  a  thorough  personal  in- 
vestigation of  the  proposed  route,  and  their  find- 
ings will  be  awaited  with  no  little  interest. 

PROFESSOR    HAUPT's    VIEWS    ON    THE    NICARAGUA 

CANAL. 

Concerning  the  actual  route  Professor  Haupt 
can,  of  course,  say  nothing  at  present,  but  his 
views  on  the  canal  scheme  itself  are  eminently 
broad  and  characteristic.  He  believes  it  unques- 
tionably should  and  will  be  built.  Its  exact  lo- 
cation and  cost,  while  most  necessary  of  determi- 
nation, can  in  no  way  affect  this  general  conclusion. 
Whether  it  costs  a  hundred  million  dollars  more, 
as  Senator  Morgan  declares  it  will,  or  a  hundred 
and  thirty-three  million,  as  Colonel  Ludlow  has 
estimated,  or  even  two  hundred  million,  is  in  a 
broad  view  immaterial.  It  represents  a  colossal 
annual  saving  which  the  world  of  commerce  has 
a  right  to  expect  and  to  demand,  and  of  its  profit- 
ableness he  himself  has  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
The  opposition  to  it  which  has  been  industriously 
fomented  by  some  of  the  trans- continental  rail- 
roads is  peculiarly  short-sighted  on  their  part, 
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for  the  transportation  experts  agree  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  apparent  paradox  that  water  compe- 
tition is  decidedly  beneficial  instead  of  injurious 
to  the  railroads. 

*'  Look  over  the  stock  market,"  suggests  Pro- 
fessor Haupt,  *  ^  and  select  the  roads  whose  stock 
is  away  above  par;  in  nearly  every  case  you  will 
find  these  lines  compete  with  deep-water  traffic;" 
and  at  the  Deep  Waterways  Convention  a  few 
years  ago  a  similar  statement  was  made,  to  the 
effect  that  <  ^  railroads  which  are  paying  dividends 
are  running  in  competition  with  water  in  every 


case. 


)» 


The  explanation  of  this  is  found  in  the  facts 
that   facilities   increase  commerce,  that   a  large 


local  trade  is  stimulated  by  the  canal,  ai 
the  railroad  gets  the  bulk  of  the  refined  an 
ufactured  products  which  go  through  the  c 
their  raw  states. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  brief  accc 
the  foregoing  pages,  the  President  see 
have  made  a  well-nigh  ideal  appointm 
placing  Professor  Haupt  on  the  new  c( 
sion,  and  it  may  confidently  be  expected  t 
conclusions  will  not  only  benefit  that  grea 
ect  by  tlieir  influence  and  authoritativene 
that  he  will  complete  his  Central  American 
as  has  been  the  case  in  every  other  post 
sponsibility  he  has  held,  with  an  enhancec 
tation. 


II.— REAR  ADMIRAL  JOHN  G    WALKER. 

BY  JAMES  BARNES. 


THERE  are  many  men  at  present  holding 
positions  of  importance  in  the  army  and 
navy  about  whose  past  records  little  is  known  by 
the  general  reading  public,  although  their  names 
have  a  most  familiar  appearance  in  print  as  they 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  daily  press.  The 
generation  born  since  the  war  have  some  knowl- 
edge, more  or  less  accurate,  of  the  doings  and 
characters  of  the  great  leaders  and  popular 
heroes;  but  of  the  records  and  deeds  of  the 
young  men  who  won  their  spurs  in  battle  and 
have  since  attained  distinction  by  a  course  of 
natural  events  and  slow  promotion  in  time  of 
peace  they  know  but  little. 

Rear  Admiral  John  Grimes  Walker,  who  was 
retired  on  March  20  of  this  year  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two,  left  the  active  service  a  distinguished 
man,  hearty  and  vigorous  in  body,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  know,  judged  the  best  man 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  naval  affairs.  But  by 
the  law  he  has  been  retired,  and  all  those  left  in 
the  active  list  move  up  a  peg  in  the  Register. 

Admiral  Walker  is  of  Scotch- Irish  descent 
and  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  on  March  20, 
1835.  He  came  of  good  old  fighting  stock,  an 
ancestor  of  his  having  been  one  of  the  defenders 
of  the  town  of  Londonderry  during  the  great 
Irish  struggles.  And  his  ancestors  in  this  coun- 
try were  men  of  the  same  mold.  His  great- 
grandfather was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Continental 
army,  who  served  with  bravery  and  distinction. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  young  Walker 
went  to  Iowa  to  abide  at  the  home  of  his  uncle, 
Governor  Grimes.  He  was  appointed  midship- 
man in  the  navy  on  October  5,  1850,  and  it  was 
soon  perceived  that  the  young  man  had  not  made 


a  mistake  in  choosing  his  calling.  During 
cruise  in  the  old  frigate  Portsmouth  in  the 
he  drew  attention  to  himself  by  his  alertne 
strict  attention  to  duty.  Upon  his  retur 
the  western  waters  he  completed  the  co 
the  Naval  Academy,  and  was  promoted  to 
midshipman.  On  June  20, 1856,  he  made 
age  in  the  Falmouth  to  Brazil,  and  afterwa 
transferred  to  the  St  Lawrence,  belonging 
South  Atlantic  squadron.  He  was  promc 
be  master  on  June  22,  1858,  and  the  ver 
day  received  a  second  promotion  to  that  c 
tenant. 

A    BRILLIANT    WAR    RECORD. 

The  navy  just  prior  to  the  breaking  out 
civil  war  was  filled  with  young  officers 
both  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Stat< 
were  soon  to  have  positions  of  great  respon! 
thrust  upon  them  at  very  short  notice;  som 
equal  to  the  occasion  and  others  most  si 
failed.  Lieutenant  Walker  was  among  th 
class,  composed  of  the  young  men  wh( 
watched  and  commended  by  their  superi' 
cers  for  their  ability  and  steadfastness,  an 
were  soon  placed  in  positions  of  impoi 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Lieutenant  "V 
was  stationed  for  a  short  time  on  boai 
steamer  Connecticut,  and  from  this  vessel  ] 
transferred  to  the  gunboat  Winona,  and  : 
he  took  part  in  the  passage  of  Forts  Jacks< 
St.  Philip,  and  later  in  the  most  import 
all  the  captures  of  the  Gulf  squadron,  tibe 
New  Orleans.  With  the  nine  men  next  i 
ing  on  the  active  list  to-day  Walker  was 
missioned  a  lieutenant  commander  on  Ju 
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I.  and  in  tlie  reports  of  the  opuratiims  beforf 
reburfr  and  adjacent  waters  his  name  is  men- 
?dwith  honor  in  the  dispatches  sent  to  Wash 
on.  His  first  active  command  was  that  of 
steamer  Jiumn  ih  Kulh,  one  of  those  old 
r  boats  by  courtesy  called  ironclads,  for  the 
)n  that  their  vital  parts  were  protected  by 
's  of  railroad  iron  and  their  pilot-houses  and 
sides  siieathed  in  what  was  practically  old 
;  but  they  wore  formidable  vessels  neverthe- 
and  did  siich  pood  work  that  their  record 
js  a  separate  history  in  the  Navy  Department 

the    De    Kulh   Commander  Walker   was 
tnt  at  the  attacks  upon  Haines'  Bluff  and  as- 


sisted in  tlie  capture  of  Arkansas  Post.  On  the 
latter  occasion  his  good  work  wa8  mentioned  in 
the  dispatches  cum  la-ade.  V'icksburg,  of  course, 
was  the  important  position  of  the  river.  It  waa 
the  point  that  the  Confederates  had  determined 
to  hold  at  all  hazards,  and  it  cost  lives  and  money 
in  plenty  to  encompass  its  reduction.  Many  strat- 
egies were  resorted  to  and  many  plans  were  pro- 
posed for  the  cooperation  of  the  army  under 
(Jranl  and  of  the  river  forces  above  and  below 
ihe  batteries.  One  of  these  plans  that  if  entirely 
successful  would  have  hastened  the  fall  of  the 
rebel  stronghold  was  the  attempt  to  gain  the  rear 
of  the  city  and  the  weak  part  of  the  defenses  by 
means  of  a  canal  opening  into  the  waters  of  the 
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rivi-r.  Tlie  i>e  Kalh  funned  part  of  the  flo- 
tilla llint  made  the  atteiiijit  through  what,  was 
known  as  thi>  Yazou  I'atis.  In  the  Haines'  ISlufF 
affair  tlie  furl  ilieat ion )?  had  been  IVmnd  deserted 
anil  wciv  oceupicil  aiid  ik'wtroviHi.  As  soon  as 
lliis  hml  Iweii  accoinplislie.1.  Walker's  little  vess.'!, 
with  three  Ml  mil  friuilMiiits.  wns  sent  In  dislodge 
the  Cniitederales.  who  hastily  enyaj^eii  in  fortify- 
int:;  Vazoo  ( 'ity.  wiiose  iiiijii.rtaiiee  us  u  depot  of 
siipjtlies  for  till'  Sumiiern  army  had  loiijj  lieen 
reeiijtiiized.  In  ('■Hi|H'rati(in  with  this  e.\|iedilion 
a  ktiil  f(>ri.e  of  livi-  thousiULil  mi-t\  nn<ier  (ietii-ral 
llerroii  was  entriige.!.  After  a  sharp  Imt  decided 
ei.nlliet  the  rebels  were  defeated  and  left  iiastily 
ill  a  eonfused  retreat,  lull  they  had  taken  ])nins  to 
destroy  all  ihu  pi-operty  tlicy  coiilil  jiossiUy  set 
firi.'  to  in  order  to  pixiveni  it  from  tailing  into  the 
hands  of  t!i.'  fiiion  forees.  flverythiii^'  was  saved, 
however.  Iiv  prompt  aei  ion.  and  Imt  four  steamers 
in.ioivd  elose  under  the  lilutfs  were  eaten  by  the 
flaoies;  one  fonl'ederate  pnulioat  was  captured 
early  in  the  day.  A  most  unfortunate  occurrence 
took  plai-o  during  this  action.  The  Ik  Kulb 
tripped  across  a  sunken  toq)edo  and  was  blown 
up  and  sunk,  but  fortunately  in  shalhiw  water, 
and  her  odicers  luid  crew  escaiu'd  without  any 
great  difliculty.  Of  course  no  lilamc  could  be 
attached  to  any  commander  for  such  an  unforeseen 
accident,  an<\  although  now  without  a  ship,  Walker 
found  immodittto  and  worthy  employment  ashore, 
for  he  was  jilaced  in  command  of  the  naval  battery 
ol'  ihe  Kifteeiilh  Army  t'orps.  that  assisted  so  ma- 
teriallv  in  leveling  the  defenses  and  bringing  the 
\'icksi.iirg  deieiiders  to  t.Tnis, 

wELL-EAitM':ii  rKOMOTios. 
V[ion  Admiral  Porter  n'ceiving  orders  that 
transferred  his  Hag  from  the  gulf  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  he  chose  to  take  with  him  several  of  the 
young  ofiicers  who  had  wun  liis  trust  and  confi- 
dence. .\iiii»ig  thesi'  liirtuuates  was  T.ieutenant 
Walker,  who  was  given  the  command  .,f  tiiegun- 
boat     Su<-:     nn.l    art.'rvvar.i     trimsfened     to    the 

iaut  capture  or  Wibiiinglon,  N.  ('.  Duriug  the 
remainder  of  the  war  Walker  was  empluyed  in 
the  const  blncka<ii 
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proi 
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Naval  Academy,  appointed  him  his  chief  of  staiTiD 
the  fall  of  this  same  year,  and  he  iviiiaincd  on  shore 
nntil  18(19,  when  he  was  selected,  because  of  liis 
s[H'cinl  fitness  for  the  post,  to  lie  the  coniniamler 
of  the  tfigate  S-ihii,v.  This  vessil  was  commis- 
sioned for  a.  cruise  of  instruction  for  graduated 
midshipmen  from  the  Naval  Academy,  and  thie 


■ughtful 


rd 


le  is  even  now  remembered  by  many  of  the 
ir  oflicers  on  the  list  as  a  red-letter  event;  in 
y  way  it  was  most  successful.  In  1871 
iiiandcr  Walker  was  appointed  lighthouse 
i'ctor.  Imnu-diately  he  began  a  reorganiza- 
of  the  deiianinent,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
ss  of  his  sujiervision  and  his 
il  iH'gan  to  show  good  re- 
■r  he  became  the  secretary 
>£  the  Lighthouse  Board, 
.1  until  1.'<7S.  During  this 
.S77.  he  had  l)een  promoted 
givat  ability  in  admiiiistnt- 
nonstratcd  the  fact  that  he 
iiflice  of  great  importance, 
il    for  a  i-uther  remarkabU> 


ud'  esiK. 


".'(ImaiHTis 


><7!i  r;i|iiiii[i  Walker  secured  leave  of  ab- 
uid  wiis  engaged  in  railroad  work  la  con- 
1  will)  tlie  I'hieagu.  Burlington  If,  Quincy 
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Mroid,  but  ttftor  a  year  or  bo  he  was  again 
tempted  to  return  to  his  old  calling,  which  was 
indeml  his  proper  sphere,  and  in  March,  1881,  he 
»as  ordered  to  command  the  old  steamship  Potv- 
Jo'in,  a  relic  of  a  departed  naval  era,  out  a  vessel 
Ibl  had  done  much  good  service  and  had  been 
(ommanded  by  many  famous  men.  In  October 
of  this  year  Captain  Walker  was  appointed  (.'hief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  a  position  requiring 
aot  only  administrative  power,  but  the  greatest 
lirt  and  gCKid  judgment.  It  was  one  of  his  char- 
acteristics that  he  found 

il  easy  to  pet  on  with  the 

pohiJcians  and  parties 

ind  secure    their  atten- 
tion to  naval  affairs.    His 

career   at  Washington 

showed  plainly  that  this 

tast  appointment  had 

been   a    wise    one.      No 

matter  of  detail  escaped 

his  notice,  and  although 

it  is  hard  for  a  man  oc- 

cap)-ing  such  a  position 

to  please  every  one,  yet 

it  can   be   said    of  bim 

that  the  service  profited 

by  his  judgment  and  the 

perionnel  improved  under 

his  guidance.      Until  the 

faUof  1S89  he  remained 

on  shore.      On  February 
12  of  that  year  he  had 

been   promoted    commo- 
dore, and  in   November 

he  went  on   board   the 

new  cruiser  Chicago  and 

prepared  to  take  charge 

of  the  new  squadron  of 

evolution — an  important 


■y,  aa  it    marked   the 
r  of  affairs  to  the  new. 


ival    histo 
transition  from  the  old  ordt 


IN    COMMAND    OF   THE    "WHITE   SQIAOHON. 

The  sailing  of  this  little  fleet  was  heralded 
thrf)iighout  the  country,  and  im.leed  it  marked 
an  epoch.  The  "white  squadron"  hccamii 
famous;  it  was  the  nucleus  of  our  fine  and 
modem  navy.  -Mthoiigh  tlio  vpssi'U  were  com- 
paratively small  and  have  been  cast  into  tlie 
shaile  by  the  powerful  flfihting  machines  cotn- 
pleted  during  the  last  few  ycnrp.  they  are  yet 
fine  S'hips  and  have  served  a  good  purpose. 
Althougli  but  a  commodore.  Walker  was  given 
the  rank  of  acting  rear  admiral  for  this  cruise. 
He  had  under  his  commnnd  the  following  ves- 
fpIs:  First,  the  Chji-ngo.  from  which  he  flew  his 
flag,   an  armored  cniiaer  of  4,500  tons.   .i.OOO 


horse-power,  and  a  complement  of  400  officers 
and  men.  With  her  sailing  masts  and  topsails 
she  presented  a  very  different  appearance  from 
the  extreme  type  of  the  modern  cruiser,  with 
its  military  masts  and  fighting  tops  (she  has 
been  changed  to  this  lately),  but  she  was  a 
very  serviceable  craft,  and  developed  Ifi  knots 
upon  her  trial  trip — not  a  bad  rate  of  speed  in 
those  days  for  a  vessel  of  her  size.  The  At- 
lanta and  Boston,  two  sister  ships,  were  of  3,000 
tons  each.  The  former  was  of  ;i,r.00  horse- 
power, and  the  latter  de- 
veloped in  her  official 
trial  4,'i(10.  The  )'■>,■/.: 
town,  a  handsome  little 
gunboat,  was  of  1,700 
tons,  "2,200  horn-power, 
and  had  developed  a 
s'eed  of  IfiJ  knots  while 
Ciuisii!g.  It  was  jiot  the 
intention  of  the  (.iovern- 
ment  to  make  a  holiday 
showing  of  the  new 
ships,  and  although  this 
was  the  first  appearance 
of  any  modern  vessels  of 
our  navy  in  European 
waters,  the  admiral  was 
plainly  out  for  work  and 
practice.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  to  a 
certain  extent  there  was 
an  object-lesson  conveyed 
to  the  foreign  powers 
by  the  sight  of  these  trim 
vessels  in  their  ports. 
For  years  the  American 
officers  had  been  ac- 
customed to  slowly  am- 
ble from  one  place  to  an- 
other ill  nondescript  ships  that  sailed  when  there 
was  wind  enough  to  cnrry  them  and  steamed  as 
well  as  they  could  under  their  Vioilei-s  when  there 
was  not.  They  felt  conscious  that  they  did  not 
represent  to  any  extent  the  wealth  and  power  of 
their  country,  and  a  promise  of  l)ctter  ships  and 
consequently  better  quarters  and  commands  was 
hailed  with  great  delight.  The  doings  and 
whereabouts  of  the  squadron  were  reported  at 
length  in  all  the  home  papers,  and  through  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  Kufus  F.  Zogbaum.  who  ac- 
companied the  fleet,  their  evolutions  and  ajipear- 
anee  liecame  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  illus- 
trated weeklies. 

I'pon  the  return  of  the  squadron  to  the  X'nited 
Slates  nothing  but  praise  was  heard  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  officers,  ships,  and  men  had  ac- 
quitted themselves.  Congress  was  stimulated  un- 
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der  the  renewed  interest  of  the  coiiDtry  at  large 
to  vote  appropriations  for  the  farther  enlargement 
of  a  national  service  at  sea. 


IS    BOUITI    AMEHICA    AND    ON    THE    I'ACTFIC. 

Itclicved  of  the  squadron.  Commodore  Walker 
w-rt-i  transferre<!  to  the  South  Atlantic  coaBt  and 
rtmiainwl  for  some  time  in  Brazilian  waters. 
Upon  his  return  to  Hie  North  ho  was  thii-d  in 
commanil  at  tin-  f^n-at  naval  review  in  New  Y'ork 
I'ity.  Admirals  Gherardi  and  Honliam  l)eing  his 
seiiioi-s.  In  183'2  he  was  ordered  to  'Wneznela 
to  protect  American  interests  jeopai-dized  bv  one 
of  the  ever-recurrinjf  revolutions  that  l>reak  out 
among  our  sister  republics  like  intermittent  vol- 
canoes, and  later  he  was  ti'nnsfen'ed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  naval  forces  of  the  i'acific.  The 
stand  that  he  took  in  regard  to  tiie  troubles  at 
Hawaii  broughthim  immediately  before  the  pub- 
lic eye.  Proltably  no  one  could  have  made  a 
closer  and  more  accurate  examination  of  the 
state  of  affairs  then  existing  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  than  he  did,  and  clearly  his  report  lias 
been  borne  ont  by  subsequent  events.  The 
standpoint  he  look  was  distinctly  opposed  to 
that  of  the  execntive,  and  although  it  was  over- 
riileii,  th(^  wisdom  of  the  course  he  suggested 
(in  view  of  subsequent  events,  as  we  have  said) 
cannot  be  questioned.  It  was  nmch  commented 
upon  and  was  remarkable  for  its  independence 
and  fi-eedom  from  bias  due  to  the  opinions  of 
tlie  commander-in-chief.  Ujion  Walker's  retuni 
he  was  once  more  assigned  to  shore  duty  at 
"Washington,  in  which  he  was  employed  until 
his  n-tirement,  his  promotion  to  rear  admiral 
having  taken  place  on  January  •J3.  lt<'J4.  The 
position  that  Admiral  Walker  had  made  for 
himself  and  the  value  put  upon  his  services  is 
proved  by  the  strenuotis  efforts  made  to  have 
the  statute  law  so   chaiificd    that    he    might  be 
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that  Rear  Admiral  Walker  during  his  forty-sis 
years  of  service  has  spent  seventeen  years  at 
sea,  twenty-five  years  on  shore  duty,  and  but 
five  years  and  seven  months  unemployed.  His 
sea  service  under  the  rank  at  which  he  retired 
was  but  four  months,  but  during  his  active  life 
since  he  had  been  given  flag  rank  he  had  com- 
manded three  out  of  the  four  squadrons  into 
which  our  naval  forces  are  divided.  He  has 
been  »  close  student  of  international  affairs,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  difficulties 
existing  in  ('entral  .America  is  second  to  that  of 
no  one  in  the  naval  service.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  has  studied  carefully  the  question  of 
the  trans-lstlimian  canals  and  is  well  informed 
on  the  suliject  concerning  their  value  and  prac- 
ticability. 


III.— CAPT.  O.  M.  CARTER,  CORPS    OF    ENGINEERS,  U.S.A. 


THF;  law  aulhori/.inK  the  I'li'sidenl  to  ap- 
jHiint,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tiie 
Senate,  n  cimmLission  of  three  to  make  the  neces- 
sary additional  surveys  of  the  Ni<'aragtia  Canal 
routi'.  provides  that  one  mcmU'r  of  that  body 
shall  be  an  oflict;r  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  U, 
S.  A.  From  (lie  list  of  officers  of  engineers 
possessing  the  ijualifi cations  and  experience  which 


.■  fit  them  for  duty  of  this  character,  the 
t  ^fh'ctcd  ('apt.  01>erhn  M.  Carter,  and 
■d  him  h>v  the  position. 
Ca|itaiii  Carter  was  born  July  11,  1856,  at 
i'aitriiit,  Gallia  County,  Dliio,  and  received  liis 
earlier  education  at  the  public  schools  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  In  I87i>  a  vacancy  occnrred 
at  the   United  States  Military  Academy  for  the 
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district  in  which  he  resided,  and  young  Carter, 
[lien  engaged  in  teaching  school  at  Uallipolis, 
Ohio,  was  very  anxious  to  socure  the  appoint- 
ment. Since  the  political  affiliations  of  his  ini- 
mediate  relatives  were  opposed  to  those  professed 
br  the  member  of  Congress,  Carter  was  not  sue- 
f«sful  in  gaining  the  prize.  Nothing  daunted, 
he  at  once  turned  all  his  energies  toward  securing 
ic  appointment  as  a  cadet  at  large,  by  no  means 
m  easy  task  at  any  time.  The  thoroughness 
rith  which  he  had  accomplished  everything  that 

lie  bad  undertaken  during  his  school  days  and 

earlier   manhood    had    _ 

gained  for  him  many  ad- 
mirers and  warm  friends, 

vho  aBsisted  him  in  this 

new  enterprise.  Through 

them  he  obtained  recog- 
nition    by    the    present 

Secretary  of  State,  and 

on    the    representation 

that   Carter    was    the 

brightest  and  most  capa- 

lile  young    man   in    the 

State,    the    President, 

Kiiiherford    Hayes,    ap- 

;Ktinted  him  a  cadet  at 

large  on  April  4,  1876; 

)<y  the  end  of  the  same 

month  the  name  of  Ober- 

iin  M.  Carter  waa  en- 
rolled as  a  cadet  at  the 
Military  Academy. 


Hi=  career  as  a  cadet 
fta--  H  most  creditable 
one  not  only  to  himself, 
'lui  to  all  who  assisted 
liini  111  procuring  the  po- 
Bition  and  i-loarly  showed 
tlidt  the  strong  terms  of  commendat 
«tre  ni-trumental  in  securing  his  »[> 
wi'rp  In  no  means  exaggoratcil.  '1 
rew^lu  tor  1877  shows  the  name  O.  il.  Cailer 
at  the  lirad  of  the  fourth  class,  and  this  wtandnig 
111  the  class  he  maintained  throughoiil  the  entire 
foiiryeai-s.  He  was  graduated  .hiiie  12.  1S80, 
iaving  attained  the  highest  general  average  lu 
the  ai-ai|(^mic  course  made  up  to  that  time  Mince 
llie  foundation  of  the  institution.  In  the  purely 
military  part  of  the  curriculum  his  record  was  no 
1^  enviable;  after  wearing  the  chevrons  of  a 
cadet  corporal  and  sergeant  as  a  (irst-class  man, 
lie  n-ag  designated  cadet  lieutenant  an<l  adjutant, 
Jhe  most  desired  and  coveted  position  iii  the 
tntlalion  of  cadets. 


which 


Lieutenant  Carter's  commission  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  dated 
from  June  12,  1880.  He  spent  the  summer 
months  after  graduation  at  his  alma  muter  in- 
structing the  cadets  of  the  then  first  class  in  prac- 
tical military  engineering,  as  assistant  to  Capt. 
(now  Major)  Charles  "W.  Raymond,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  b'rom  the  fail  of  1880  to  October  31, 
l«S"i,  Lieutenant  Carter  was  on  duty  at  Willetts 
I'oint,  New  York  harbor,  as  a  student  officer  at 
tlie  Engineer  School  of  Application,  where  he 
acquitted  himself  with  credit.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  June,  1S82. 


On  completion  of  the 
post-graduate  coui"se  at 
Willetts  Point  he  waa 
ordered  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  reporting 
to  (jeneral  Pope,  then 
in  command  of  the  Mili- 
tary Department  of  the 
Platte,  for  duty  as  engi- 
neer officer,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  nearly 
two  years.  Most  of  this 
time  was  spent  in  the 
field  making  reconnois- 
sances  into  comparative- 
ly unknown  sections  of 
Colorado  and  New  Meni- 
CO,  mapping  various  por- 
tions  of  the  department 
and  surveying  and  locat- 
ing aiitronomically  vari- 
ous military  (losts.  He 
familiarized  himself  with 
all  the  details  of  Geld 
are  of  the  men  and  ani- 
mals intrusted  to  his  command.  No  work  was 
too  arduous  or  onerous  for  the  young  officer  to 
undertake,  and  his  devotion  to  duly,  as  well  as 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  his  work  was 
done,  gained  for  him  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  su[>erioi-R  and  associates.  When  General 
Pi)l>e's  promotion  took  him  to  the  command  o£ 
the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  he  was  very 
desirous  of  having  Lieutenant  Carter  transferred 
to  San  Francisco,  and  subsequently  recommended 
him  to  General  .Miles,  then  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Columbia,  as  the  most  compe- 
tent officer  to  conduct  certain  military  reconnoia- 
sances  into  Alaska  that  General  Miles  we£  very 
anxious  to  have  made.      This  transfer,  however, 


I,  including  the  c. 
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was  not  axjcomplished.  The  large  increase  in 
river  and  harbor  improvements  authorized  by 
Congress  necessitated  the  assignment  of  a  greater 
number  of  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
civil  work,  and  Lieutenant  Carter  was  relieved 
from  duty  as  engineer  officer  of  a  military  depart- 
ment on  August  11,  1884. 

The  orders  relieving  him  took  him  East,  and 
he  reported  for  duty  to  Gen.  Quincy  Gillmore, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  his 
assistant.  At  that  time  General  Gillmore  was  in 
charge  of  all  the  improvements  along  the  south- 
east Atlantic  coast,  and  on  October  14,  1884,  he 
assigned  Lieutenant  Carter  to  Savannah,  with 
local  charge  of  the  various  works  in  progress  in 
Georgia. 

After  the  death  of  General  Gillmore  the  works 
were  transferred  to  the  charge  of  Gen.  Henry  L. 
Abbot,  Colonel  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  on  his 
recommendation  the  works  in  Georgia  were 
placed  under  the  direct  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Carter,  April  24,  1888.  In  February,  1891, 
Lieutenant  Carter  was  promoted  to  the  grade 
that  he  now  holds,  captain  Corps  of  Engineers. 
During  that  same  year,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  citizens  of  Brunswick,  Ga. ,  he  conducted 
certain  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of 
explosions  of  large  charges  of  dynamite  on  ocean 
bars,  more  particularly  the  tendency  to  deepen 
the  water.  The  results  were  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

CAPTAIN  CARTER  REPRESENTS  AMERICAN  ENGINEERS 

ABROAD. 

In  1895  he  went  abroad,  and  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  War  Department  at  an  inter- 
national congress  of  engineers  held  at  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  to  consider  the  subject  of  uniform 
tests  of  materials  used  in  engin(>ering  construc- 
tions. He  attends,  in  the  same  capacity,  a 
similar  assemblage  held,  at  Stockholm  this  year 
during  the  latter  part  of  August. 

He  has  translated  several  pamphlets  of  profes- 
sional interest;  among  them  may  be  meniioned 
the  ' '  Influence  of  Sea  AVater  on  Hydraulic 
Mortars"  and  ''Tests  of  Materials."  In  1895 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  commanding  the  army, 
during  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  defenses  along 
the  southeast  Atlantic,  was  sliown  over  those 
guarding  the  entrance  to  Savannali  ])y  Captain 
Carter.  The  general  was  so  favorably  impresse<l 
with  the  junior  officer's  ability,  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  work,  and  professional  zeal, 
that  on  his  return  to  Washington  he  applied  to 
have  Captain  Carter  detailed  as  his  aid-de-camp. 

Ill  health  at  tliat  time,  together  with  a  strong 
desire    to  complete    the    magnificent   work    in 


Savannah  harbor,  then  nearly  finished,  combine(L 
to  postpone  the  actual  compliance  with  thi* 
assignment. 

Early  in  1896  the  then  chief  of  engineers, 
Gen.  William  P.  Craighill,  recommended  Cap- 
tain Carter  to  the  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  as  a  member  of  a 
committee  to  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
upon  uniform  standard  tests  of  cement.  Whether 
his  present  duties  will  enable  him  to  accept  the 
position  is  uncertain. 

On  application  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Military  Information  of  the  War  Department, 
Captain  Carter  was  detailed  as  military  attache 
to  the  American  embassy  at  London.  To  en- 
able him  to  comply  with  these  orders,  he  was  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  Savannah  on  July  20,  1897, 
and  while  engaged  in  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  duties  of  his  new  position,  he  received  the 
appointment  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission. 

TUE    IMPROVEMENT    OF    SAVANNAH    HARBOR. 

By  far  th(>  most  important  work  on  which  he 
has  been  engaged — the  one  which  has  made  him 
most  widely  known  in  this  country,  more  par- 
ticularly through  the  Southeast — is  the  improve- 
ment of  Savannah  harbor.  During  the  four 
years  of  apprenticeship  under  General  Gillmore 
he  personally  conducted  all  the  surveys  made  of 
that  locality,  carefully  studied  all  the  conditions 
attending  the  construction  of  the  various  pieces 
of  dams  or  jetties,  the  effect  of  the  storms  on  the 
shifting  sands,  the  force  and  direction  of  the 
tidal  currents,  and,  in  short,  all  the  details 
necessary  to  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem 
confronting  him,  viz. ,  to  secure  and  maintain  a 
navigable  channel  to  Savannah  sufficient  to  meet 
all  present  and  future  demands  of  commerce. 

In  1890  he  presented  his  project  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  channel  having  a  depth  of  26  feet 
at  mean  high  wat(?r,  from  the  city  of  Savannah 
to  the  sea,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  t;3,500,000, 
provided  funds  should  be  regularly  and  ade- 
quately supplied.  The  project  contemplated  the 
construction  of  training  walls,  the  erection  of 
dams  to  close  side  channels,  the  building  of  wing 
dams  or  dikes  to  confine  or  deflect  the  water,  the 
dredging  of  existing  islands,  shoals,  etc.,  ob- 
structing the  proposed  route,  with  shore  protec- 
tion at  various  localities  along  the  new  channel. 

Congress  ado])ted  the  project,  made  the  first 
api)ropriation  for  carrying  it  into  execution  in 
1892.  and  at  tlie  same  time  authorized  the  mak- 
ing of  C(^)n tracts  for  the  completion  of  the  entire 
work.  Contr^icts  were  made  in  the  fall  of  1892, 
under  which  work  was  commenced  immediately 
thereafter,  and  the  project  was  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1890,  within  the  estimated  cost  for  tha 
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improvement.  The  undertaking  was  a  bold  one, 
and  the  results  obtained  are  very  creditable  to 
the  projector.  When,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the 
Atlantic  squadron  steamed  up  the  harbor  and 
anchored  off  the  lower  end  of  the  citv,  doubt  as 
to  the  result  no  longer  existed,  and  the  seem- 
ingly large  amount  expended  was  justified. 

The  object  sought  has  been  obtained,  and  there 
is  at  present  a  channel  from  the  city  to  the  sea 
with  a  navigable  depth  of  not  less  than  20  feet 
at  mean  low  and  26  feet  at  mean  high  tido,  with 
a  minimum  width  of  240  feet,  a  gain  of  11  feet 
in  depth  since  the  commencement  of  the  work 
under  the  project.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  may  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  the  finished  work  contained  43,200 
linear  feet  of  mat  dams  and  46,300  linear  feet  of 
pile  dams;  in  addition  5,900,000  cubic  yards  of 
material  were  removed  by  dredging  from  the 
selected  channel. 

Not  content  with  this  vast  improvement  over 
the  former  conditions,  commerce  demanded  an 
anchorage  for  vessels  lying  in  Tybee  Roads,  and 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  by  Congress,  Captain 
Carter,  in  1895,  submitted  a  report  showing  the 
desirability  of  continuing  the  improvement  so  as 
to  afford  such  a  safe  anchorage,  by  extending 
part  of  the  existing  Oyster  Bay  training  wall 
and  constructing  a  detached  spur  parallel  to  the 
currents  along  the  axis  of  the  shoal  between 
Tybee  Roads  and  Calibogue  Sound.  This  project 
also  provided  for  a  steamboat  channel  between 
Beaufort,  S.  C,  and  Savannah.  In  the  river 
and  harbor  act  of  1896  Congress  adopted  this 
project  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  its  completion.  The  work 
is  now  well  under  way. 

OTHER    RIVER    AND    HARBOR    WORK. 

Another  work  of  much  importance  is  Cumber- 
land Sound,  Ga.  Irregular  and  inadequate  ap- 
propriations rendered  necessary  a  new  project  for 
removing  the  bar  obstructing  the  entrance. 
Captain  Carter's  plan  for  the  improvement  of  this 
locality  having  met  the  approval  of  a  board  of 
engineer  officers  was  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1896,  and  under  authority  of  law  contracts  have 
been  made  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  other  works  of  internal  improvement  with 
which  Captain  Carter  was  intrusted  may  be 
briefly  enumerated  as  follows  :  Savannah  River, 
Daneii  harbor,  Altamaha,  Oconee  and  Ocmul- 
gee  rivers,  Brunswick  harbor,  Jekyl  Creek,  and 
the  inside  water  route  between  Savannah, 
Ga. ,  and  Fernandina,  Fla.  On  these  improve- 
ments dredging,  constructing  works  of  regula- 
tion, blasting  of  rock,  snagging,  etc. ,  formed  the 
principal  character  of  work.     Though  of  minor 


importance  to  the  two  mentioned  above,  they 
have  been  none  the  less  successfully  executed, 
and  with  as  much  careful  study  and  skill  as  the 
more  important  ones. 

The  civil  works  were  not  the  only  ones  to  de- 
mand time  and  attention,  for  Captain  Carter  was 
also  charged  with  the  care  and  preservation  of 
the  defensive  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Savannah, 
Ga. ,  and  Fernandina,  Fla.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  local  press  reported  his  entering  one 
of  the  magazines  in  Fort  Pulaski  and  saving  a 
considerable  amount  of  ammunition  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  during  a  fire.  Fortifications  are  now 
being  constructed  on  Tybee  Island  in  accordance 
with  plans  prepared  by  Captain  Carter.  Work 
of  this  character  has  made  him  familiar  with 
concrete  construction,  and  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  his  new  field  of  engineering. 

THE    NICARAGUA    SURVEY. 

The  foregoing  brief  outline  of  a  very  credit- 
able career  clearly  indicates  that  he  is  well  fitted 
to  satisfactorily  perform  the  duties  that  will  nec- 
essarily devolve  upon  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  Commission.  His  experience  in 
the  West  conducting  surveys  through  a  wild,  un- 
inhabited country  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
him  in  making  the  surveys  through  Nicaragua, 
and  the  men  under  him  will  fare  the  better  be- 
cause of  such  experience.  The  hydrographic 
work  in  Greytown  and  Britto  harbors  and  in  the 
lake  will  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  work  he  has 
personally  performed  in  the  harbors  along  the 
Georgia  coast.  The  dredging  operations  through 
the  lowlands  adjacent  to  Greytown  harbor  will 
recall  some  of  the  work  he  has  already  per- 
formed. His  knowledge  of  concrete  construc- 
tions will  be  of  use  when  the  locks  are  under 
consideration;  in  short,  there  is  but  little  of  the 
work  with  which  he  will  not  be  familiar. 

Captain  Carter  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
genial  of  gentlemen,  a  very  general  favorite,  and 
he  will  be  found  a  most  charming  companion 
by  his  associates.  Though  a  hard  student  of  his 
profession,  he  has  found  spare  moments  to  devote 
to  literature  and  to  the  study  of  art,  in  both  of 
which  he  is  well  versed.  He  speaks  French  flu- 
ently, German  and  Spanish  sufficiently  to  make 
himself  understood.  He  is  endowed  with  an  en- 
ergy that  is  tireless  and  a  power  of  application 
and  of  concentration  of  thought  that  is  truly  re- 
markable. His  dutv  is  his  first  consideration: 
when  a  task  is  before  him  ho  sots  to  work  to  ac- 
complish it,  and  nothing  can  detract  his  attention 
until  it  is  finished.  Though  fond  of  society,  so- 
cial duties  or  pleasures  have  never  interfered  with 
his  work.  It  is  to  these  qualities  that  he  owes 
the  success  that  his  career  has  merited. 
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IN  the  public  mind,  amonp  « 
sons,  there  is  miiL-li  iijisHiijn 
ranre  of  Sjiain,  her  liisilm-v,  i"-i 
anil  institutions.  Tlics--,  if 
pfcn  tlirough  a  iliscolorcd  lui'ili' 
stnily  afler  a  residence  in  lli 
familiarity  with  the  civil 
lialiit^s  and  opinions  of  tli 

an  intelligent  understanding.  This  is  true  of  all 
foreign  govornnients  and  people  and  especially 
80,  for  manifrat  reasons,  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 


adnitnistratiun  and  the 
!s  people  is  requisite  to 


LL.D. 

1  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
is  poor  and  Spain  is  proud, 
iuns  materially  affect  interco 
ilijmcstif  usages,  and  home 
he  government  is  closely  mod 
after  (iroat  liritain  and  is  practically  a  gov 
meni  by  tht:  (_'or[t's  through  the  cabinet 
ministry.  The  queen  regent  haa  aa  little  civ 
political  power  as  Queen  Victoria.  The 
principal  or  dominant  parties,  the  Consem 
and  the  Liberal,  for  years  have  alternately  < 
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tiformed  per 

gdvernment, 
at    all,    are 
.\  thorough 

At   the   thresh. ,1 
fads  tlijit  .'^[laiii 
that  thes-,.  omdi 
vvith   st,aug,.r.s, 
roreiK>u>„liey,    1 
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airs  through  the  respective  ministries 
Canovas  and  Sagasta.  There  are  sub- 
>r  separate  organizations  of  these  par- 
feeble  or  divided  to  gain  ascendency, 
le  Republican,  tlie  Carlist,  tlie  Social- 
last  few  vears  insurrections  in  Cuba  and 
[)ine  Islands  have  greatly  embarrassed 
nment  and  excited  the  entire  popula- 
ting once  been  enriched  and  exalted  to 
s  power  by  immense  continental  pos- 
hich  have  almost  entirc^ly  sli])ped  from 
Spain  reluctantly  yields  the  last  vestige 
iously,  frantically,  almost  suicidally, 
hat  must  soon  escape  her  grasp  unU'ss 
)nsent  to  their  assuming  a  connection 
mother  country  similar  to  that  which 
vveen  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  A 
strous  with  brilliant  militarv  achieve- 
.  great  prowess  makes  it  difficult  and 
:  for  her  to  acce})t  or  submit  to  the 
ndition,  inevitable  as  it  ai)pears  to  be. 
•rying  on  remote  wars  in  an  attempt, 
lus  far,  to  suppress  rebellions  by  incom- 
jers  and  with  an  empty  treasury  and 
t,  without  misuse  of  terms,  be  called 
mkruptcy.  The  national  finances  are 
able,  incurable  condition,  and  there  is 
e  prospect  of  a  redemption  of  bonds 
i'ar  is  over.  Agriculture,  fruit- raising, 
id  manufactures  are  scarcely  remuner- 
ider  a  severe  and  prolonged  strain  and 
laladminist ration,  in  peace  as  well  as 
J  most  fruitful  sources  of  revenue  have 
ed  in  advance  to  exacting  creditors  or 
?xhausted.  Lotteries,  State  owned  and 
have  regularly  appeared  in  annual 
nong  the  estimated  receipts,  but  this 
I  deceptive  policy  only  aggravates  ex- 

and  enhances  im]KiCuniousness.  The 
:  and  profitable  commercial  policy  as 
Adam  Smith,  Mill,  and  Gladstone  has 
ried,    and  restrictive*.  tarilTs  and  itctroi 

and  long  have  been  the  acce})ted 
t  has  seemed  iiicompn^hensible  that 
ler   such   advers(»   circumstances,  does 

what  she  is  unable  to  prevent  and 
IS  with  the  revolting  provinces;  Imt 
;afely  affirmed  tliat  there  is  not  a  man, 
r  child  of  anv  nartv  in  the  whole 
lo  is  willing  to  yield  sovc^reignty  over 
('uba.  Lovaltv  to  the  moiiarchv  and 
he  Church  are  distinguishing  charac- 
Spaniards,  and  oiu^  or  the  other,  con- 
pride  of  ancestry  or  nation,  will  ac- 
^"hat  is  strange  and  inex{)licable. 
and  necessarily  imperfect  resume  of 
storv  for  the  last  half  centurv  will  en- 
appreciate  the  character  and  work  of 


the  murdered  statesman.  They  have  been  years 
of  conflict,  civil  war,  rebellion,  conspiracy, 
changes  of  rulers,  such  as  few  equal  periods  can 
parallel.  (A  fuller  and  more  picturesque  account 
of  the  events  and  persons  may  b(>  found  in  a  lit- 
tle book — ' '  Constitutional  Government  in  Spain  " 
— published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. ) 

On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  l.sr]3,  Christina, 
bv  the   will    of    her  husband,    was    constituted 
guardian  of  the  children  and  became  regent,  to 
save  the  throne   lor  her  infant  daughter.      The 
claims   and   machinations    of    Don    Carlos,    the 
brother  of  PVrdinand,  imperiled  the  succession, 
as  he  asserted  a  right  to  be  the  sovereign.    From 
this  claim  originated  Carlism,   the    spring    ''of 
woes  unnumbered  "  which  has  cursed  poor  Spain 
with  heavy  expenditures  and  hostile  rivalries  and 
bloodshed  and  uninterrupted  excitement  and  ap- 
prehension.    The  old  Gallic  law  of  France  pre- 
vented   the  succession   of    female   heirs   to   the 
throne,  but  the  practice  of  Spain  had  been  almost 
uniformly    different.      Ferdinand     in    1831    re- 
vived and  restored  the  preexisting  law,  allowing 
the  succession  of  w^omen.     This  he  had  the  right 
to  do,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  ac- 
credited jurists  of  Europe  and  of  Caleb  Gushing, 
than  whom  our  country  has  had  no  diplomatist 
better  versed  in  international  law.     All  foreign 
powers,    including  the   pope,    have   denied   the 
legitimacy  of  Don  Carlos,  but  his  followers,  now 
as  heretofore,  are  availing  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  which  gives  faintest  hope  of  success. 
Christina   was    an    excessively  wicked   woman, 
cruelly  neglectful  of   her   children,    avaricious, 
ambitious,   intriguing,   immoral,   and  by  her  ex- 
cesses so  exasperated  her  subjects  that  she  was 
banished    w^ith    her    abettors.     Esparcero    was 
chosen   regent,     but    had    soon  to   escape   into 
exile.      In    1843     Isabella,     at     thirteen    years 
of  age,   the  (^ortes   having   declared   her   eligi- 
ble,  was  sworn  in  as  reigning  queen.     With  a 
defective  education,  in  her  inexperience  and  im- 
maturity she  became  the  prey  of  the  bad  and  the 
d(»signing  and  fell  a  victim  to  their  plots.    With 
the  rising  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  better  govern- 
ment and  in  indignant  protest  against  flagrant 
abuses,  the  people  drove  her  from  the  palace  and 
the  country.    Iler  expulsion  shows  that  the  states- 
men and  people  were  able  and  willing  to  resort  to 
the  necessarv  means,  however  drastic  and  force- 
fill,  to  free  their  country  from  the  wrongs  and 
o])pressions  of  a  weak  and  wicked  reign.     A  pro- 
visional government  was  at  once  established.     In 
isoy  a  constitution  w^as  promulgated,  liberal  in 
many  of    its   features,   establishing  an  elective 
monarchy,   but  instability  and  incertitude  were 
''  the  order  of  the  day."     Leopold  of  Hohenzol- 
lern  was  proposed  as  king,  and  although,  under 
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proper  advice,  he  declined  the  proffered  honor 
the  mere  attempt  to  put  him  on  the  throne  caused 
the  Franco- Prussian  war,  the  collapse  of  the 
French  empire,  the  extinction  of  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty,  and  the  establishment  of  the  republic 
of  France.  Aniadeo,  brother  of  King  Humbert, 
was  elected  king  and  accepted  the  post  of  danger, 
soon  illustrating  anew  the  old  adage,  * '  Uneasy 
lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown."  Tired  of  un- 
stable ministers  and  of  the  factions  which  sur- 
rounded and  harassed  him,  he  cheerfully  abdi- 
cated his  royal  authority  and  returned  to  his 
native  Italy.  Such  unprecedented  dynastic 
change  excited  consternation.  Everything  was 
in  confusion.  Castelar  declared  that  **  the  great 
problem  is  to  ally  order  with  liberty."  A  repub- 
lic sprang  into  existence.  In  less  than  a  twelve- 
month four  presidents,  Figueras,  Pi  y  Margall, 
Galmeron,  and  Castelar,  succeeded  one  another 
like  the  rapidly  changing  views  in  a  kaleidoscope. 
The  army  overthrew  the  republic,  which  fell  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  a  regency  was  announced  under 
the  presidency  of  Canovas.  This  movement  was 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enthroning  Alfonso, 
son  of  Isabella,  and  it  was  accomplished  with 
celerity  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  na- 
tion. In  1885  Alfonso  died  and  his  widow, 
Maria  Christina  of  Austria,  became  queen  re- 
gent. In  May,  1886,  Alfonso  XIII.  was  born  a 
king,  and  all  royal  decrees  have  since  been  issued 
in  his  name  in  conjunction  with  the  regent. 
Carlos,  in  exile,  protested  against  the  **  usurpa- 
tion "  of  the  infant  king. 

Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo  was  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  has  not  been  infrequent  in  mon- 
archical and  aristocratic  governments.  Men  of 
genius,  of  great  industry  and  capacity,  in  spite 
of  adverse  early  environments,  of  the  accidents 
of  birth  and  fortime,  rise  to  positions  of  emi- 
nence and  are  accepted  as  leaders,  possessors  of 
the  true  right  divine.  He  was  of  humble  origin 
and  was  born  in  Malaga  in  1828,  and  his  career 
was  as  remarkable  as  that  of  any  who  have 
sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  people.  In  youth 
he  essayed  engineering  and  journalism,  and  this 
early  experience  in  affairs  was  very  helpful  to 
him  afterward  when  he  was  charged  with  graver 
and  more  wide-reacliing  responsibilities.  Elected 
in  1854  from  his  native  district  to  the  Cortes,  he 
was  subsequently  so  continuously  in  office  that 
his  biography  is  a  history  of  his  country.  His 
wide  and  varied  experience  as  cJiarye  tV affair.^ 
fit  Koine,  as  Governor  of  Cadiz,  as  under  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  as  minister  of  finance  and 
the  colonies  gave  him  acquaintance  with  men 
and  a  thorough  insight  into  every  department  of 
administration.  His  university  life,  when  he 
was  a  fellow -student  of  Castelar,  with  whom,  de- 


spite the  widest  political  differences,  he 
an  unbroken  personal  friendship,  his  libe 
cation  and  connection  with  the  press  mac 
student  of  literature,  history,  and  polit: 
he  made  creditable  contributions  in  addre 
lectures  and  books.  Like  manv  of  his 
poraries  in  England,  France,  and  Genr 
did  not  allow  his  public  service  to  narrow 
tellectual  range,  but  widened  it  by  aul 
and  companionship  with  the  thoughts  of 
writers.  His  library,  rich  with  choicest 
was  his  delight,  and  in  his  vacations  he 
there,  with  his  accomplished  wife  and 
guests,  as  much  enjoyment  as  in  the  con 
of  tlie  forum.  A  member  of  the  Roya 
emy  of  History,  he  made  proof  of  his  int( 
preparing  several  volumes  of  history.  The 
is  the  intellectual  center  of  Madrid,  and  t 
tures  on  scientific,  literary,  historical,  ge 
ical,  political,  and  ethical  subjects  deliv* 
the  most  cultured  and  learned  are  am< 
principal  educational  influences  of  Spaii 
best  men  regard  it  as  a  high  distinction  a 
honorable  privilege  to  be  invited  to  appeal 
the  association.  Canovas  delivered  anm 
dresses,  as  president  of  the  society,  on  m< 
political  science,  and  they  are  among  tl 
valuable  disquisitions  which  have  emanaU 
this  distinguished  body. 

Being  a  faithful  and  laborious  student, 
cious  reader,  he  accumulated  much  kn( 
which  was  an  unfailing  resource  in  his  nu 
debates  in  the  Cortes.  Having  a  pass 
such  conflicts,  his  ambition  and  courage 
him  into  the  arena,  where  he  reveled 
gaudia  certaminis.  His  quick  conceptioni 
and  apt  illustrations,  strong  imagination, 
ous  language,  power  of  condensed  exp 
earnestness  of  purpose,  buoyant  energy,  i 
wit,  mordani  sarcasm,  made  him  a  great  c 
He  was  not  like  the  polished,  persuasi\ 
liant,  gifted  Moret,  nor  was  he  endowed  \ 
exuberant  fancy,  the  expressive  metapl 
overwhelming  elegance  of  Castelar.  His 
was  unique,  strong,  impassioned;  it  was 
logic;  and  T  have  heard  him  in  the  Cort€ 
he  seemed  the  embodiment  of  burning 
ism.  Preeminently  he  was  a  Spaniarc 
soul -absorbing  love  of  country,  her  lai 
traditions,  achievements,  institutions,  int 
by  the  national  characteristics  of  pride  an 
airy  and  strikingly  illustrated  in  his  dying 
Lony  live  Spain. 

By  capacity  for  leadership,  force  of  ii 
calm  wisdom,  ripened  knowledge,  he  bea 
sagacious  statesman  and  the  controlling  p4 
ity  of  the  Conservative  party.  In  the  tr« 
and  disordered  times,  in  the  matationB 
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ties  and  reigning  sovereigns,  he  was  the  inflex- 
ible advocate  of  monarchy  and  the  friend  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty.     Step  by  step  he  ascended  the 
ladder,  holding  office  after  office,  and  yet,  in  pub- 
lic positions  or  in  the  background,  he  was  the  ad- 
viser and  counselor.     Although  tfie  army  was 
the  visible  agency  in  bringing  about  revolutions 
in  behalf  of  the  exile,  it  was  his  hand  that  guided 
and  his  brain  chiefly  that  directed.     It  was  un- 
questionably through  his  ability  and  his  fidelity 
to  his  sovereign  that  the  Alfonsist  movement  was 
so  wisely  planned  and  conducted  to  such  signal 
success.      During  the  interregnum  between  ban- 
ished mother  and  restored  son  he  acted  with  con- 
summate judgment,  waiting  and  working  for  the 
proper  moment,   the  full  time,    when  he   could 
move  with  assurance  of  victory.     With  patience, 
sagacious  discrimination,  faultless  prudence,  he 
acted,  and  when  the  decisive  hour  arrived  noth- 
ing was  left  to  chance.     With  wonderful  pre- 
vision everything  had  been  prearranged.     The 
exiled  queen  having  formally  abdicated  in  favor 
of    Alfonso,    Canovas    had    discreetly  obtained 
authority  from  him  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
as  emergencies  might  arise  and  for  forming  a 
provisional  government  until  the   king  himself 
should  reenter  his  dominion.     When  he  did  ar- 
rive he  confirmed  what  had  been  done,  appointed 
Canovas  premier  and  president  of  the  council, 
*nd  put  back,  as  far  as  he  dared,  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives in  statu  quo  pri(5r  to  the  republic  and 
the  accession  of  the  Itaiian.     For  far-seeing  and 
practical  statecraft  nothing  in  modern  times  sur- 
passes this  coup  d'Stdt.     A  restoration  is  said  to 
be  worse  in  England  than  a  revolution,  but  such 
was  not  the  experience  of  Spain  at  this  time. 

The  year  after  the  accession  of  the  king  the 
demand  for  a  new  constitution,  with  more  def. 
inite  grants  and  limitations,  was  acted  upon,  and 
the  instrument  which  remains  as  the  organic  law 
Canovas  was  the  chief  agent  in  framing  and 
securing  the  adoption  of.  In  no  equivocal  terms 
it  recognized  hereditary  monarchy,  the  division 
of  power  into  the  usual  departments,  and  the 
rights  of  person  and  property.  It  establislied 
"the  Apostolic  Roman  religion  "  as  the  religion 
of  the  State  and  oblipjed  the  State  to  maintain  tlie 
Worship  and  its  ministers.  Jn  language  too 
dubious  toleration  is  conceded  of  other  forms  of 
Worship.  While  this  too  cautious  provision  was 
Vehemently  opposed  by  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
Jt  is  to  the  credit  of  Canovas  that  he  gave  to  it 
^is  cordial  support. 

In  November,  1885,  when  Alfonso  died,  Chris- 
tina, his  widow,  was  at  once  appointed  ret^ent. 
h  was  a  time  of  intense  anxiety.      What  Carlists 


and  Republicans  might  do  to  accomplish  their 
peculiar  views  was  a  matter  of  earnest  conjecture. 
The  throne,  in  this  crisis,  needed  the  united  co- 
operation of  all  its  friends.  Canovas  and  his 
fellow- ministers  tendered  their  resignations.  With 
a  self-sacrifice  and  magnanimity  that  exalts  him 
to  the  pinnacle  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  he  ad- 
vised the  queen  to  form  a  Liberal  government, 
that  she  might  have  in  her  difficult  position  the 
support  of  both  parties  and  thus  tide  over  what 
threatened  to  wreck  the  established  order.  Sa- 
gasta  was  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet. 

Canovas  has  been  prime  minister  during  the 
Cuban  war  and  has  had,  of  course,  in  the  present 
strained  relations  between  his  country  and  the 
United  States,  most  perplexing  questions  to  act 
upon.  The  public  mind  on  both  sides  is  too  in- 
flamed for  an  impartial  or  accurate  judgment,  but 
the  opinion  may  be  safely  hazarded  that  when 
the  correspondence  is  published  it  will  be  found 
that  Canovas,  in  all  that  constitutes  intelligent 
and  skilled  diplomacy,  has  been  no  whit  inferior 
to  his  antagonists  nor  to  any  of  that  profession, 
so  renowned  in  Europe. 

Under  her  laws  and  usages  Spain  allows,  in 
large  measure,  manhood  suffrage  and  eligibility 
to  office,  freedom  of  association,  of  speech,  of 
press,  of  education,  and  except  in  some  particu- 
lars, due  to  illiterary,  to  church  power,  to  bad 
administration,  to  perverse  adherence  to  traditions, 
is  not  distinguishable  from  other  enlightened 
governments  in  Europe.  In  view  of  this  personal 
and  civil  freedom,  it  is  strange  that  radicalism, 
or  anarchy,  should  resort  to  the  remedy  of  brutal 
assassination  in  order  to  avenge  supposed  wrongs 
or  get  rid  of  alleged  evils.  The  gospel  of  the 
dynamite  and  the  dagger,  of  which  Wendell 
Phillips  spoke  in  his  Harvard  oration,  produces, 
sooner  or  later,  its  legitimate  results.  The  deaths 
of  Lincoln,  Garfield,  Cavour,  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
and  Canovas  make  men  hold  their  breath  in  timor- 
ous apprehension,  and  show  that  on  both  continents 
no  precaution  affords  perfect  security  against  the 
most  atrocious  crimes.  Spies,  detectives,  police, 
soldiers,  seem  alike  impotent  to  prevent  fatal  as- 
saults. Perhaps  intellectual  or  moral  education, 
or  patriotism,  best  safeguards  rulers  and  leaders. 
To  the  queen  regent,  once  asking  with  curious 
concern  about  the  absence  of  attending  soldiers 
about  the  person  or  movements  of  President 
Cleveland,  1  replied  that  Ihad  several  times  seen 
her  majesty  and  children  walking,  unattended 
and  with  fearlessness,  in  the  Retire,  a  public 
park,  and  that  her  best  security  was  in  the  loy- 
alty of  her  people,  on  whom  she  relied  with  entire 
confidence. 


PRESIDENT  ANDREWS  AND   THE   SITUATH 
AT    BROWN. 


IN  spite  of  Ilie  unfortunate  ('ondition  of  tilings 
which  jiisl  [unv  ]>ri'vails  at  Hmwn  I7jiivcr- 
sity,  Iho  frieiiils  of  oilucation  iiiity  find  sodiu 
coiiifort  in  the  tiicught  tliat  po  cxcoplioniilly 
■wiilcsproad  au  iiiltTost  in  an  acadoiuic  troiililis 
gives  evideni-e  ut  a  sulicitudt!  for  tlie  liest.  inicr- 
eats  of  thn  higher  education  in  America  mure 
pxtensive,  if  ui>t  deo|K!r,  than  wi-  can  easily  im- 
agine to  have  prevailed  in  other  countries  ur 
at  other  times.  The  editor  of  the  Hkvikw  of 
Kkvikws  has  believed  that  a  targe  part  of  the 
public  interest  centers  round  the  personality  of 
Dr.  Andrews,  and  that  some  discussion  of  his 
character  ami  history  would  be  welcome  to  many 
rea<.Jers.      lie  lias  asked  tlii 


hands  of  the  present  writer,  whose  an 
will  mil  Im"  ustnl  its  a  shield  of  imfairness. 
Klisha,  Hcnjamin  Andrews  was  born  i 
tiale,  N.  IL,  on  .liinunry  10,  IS44.  Hi 
w;is  a  Baptist  minister  of  unusual  forco 
arTi'r.  His  mother  was  cliaracterized  to 
diiys  by  vigor  of  mind  and  strong  inl 
pulilic  affairs.  One  of  his  brothers  is, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Connectici 
drews'  boyliood  was  sjn'iit  chiefly  in  Cor 
ami  Western  Massiichusetts.  At  an  a 
(about  seventet'n)  he  entered  the  Unio 
He  served  in  the  artillery,  in  which  he  1: 
lieutenant.  He  has  the  reputation  of 
Ijeen  an  unusually  faithful,  brave,  and  in 
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After  the  war,  having  determined  to 
allege,  he  rapidly  prepared  himself,  and 

entered  Brown  University,  where  he 
duated  in  1870  with  high  rank.  He 
heology,  and  was  for  a  year  or  two  pas- 
i  Baptist  church  at  Gloucester,  Mass. 
was  for  a  brief  period  president  of  Deni- 
:ersity  at  (Granville,  Ohio.  Next  he  was 
•al  years  a  professor  of  homiletics  in  the 
heological  institution  at  Newton  Center, 
he  was  called,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Lewis  Diman,  to  take  the  chair  of  his- 
political  economy  at  Brown  University. 
)ied  this  chair  six  years,  and  then  went 
»11  as  professor  of  economics.  A  year 
1881),  he  was  called  back  to  Brown  to 
the  duties  of  the  presidency  and  the 
•ship  of  philosophy. 

be  seen  that  Dr.  Andrews  has  taught, 
as  taught  with  great  success,  in  several 
departments.  (.)ne  of  his  colleagues  has 
^'s  called  him  the  last  of  the  Anakim, 
the  last  representative  of  that  old-time 
oUege  president  and  professor  who  could 
lost  any  subject  with  equal  facility,  be- 
;  eminence  lay  not  so  much  in  the  si)e- 
n  which  marks  the  modern  professor  as 
]jeneral  strength  of  mind  and  teai'hing 
hich  it  is  to  be*  f(^ared  the  modern  college 

generate  as  the  old  college  did.  Dr. 
\  is  indeed  a  man  of  extensive  scholar- 
he  books  which  he  wrote  as  a  professor, 
lanuals  of  history  and  economics,  though 

the  ordinary  student  to  digest,  evince 
ginality  and  power  of  thought,  and  were 
»on  extensive^  and  laljorious  study.  The 
lich  he  has  written  wliih*  ])resident  have 
from  want  of  the  time  n(^cessarv  to  make 
'cution  adequate  to  tlieir  plan.  The  ex- 
?m  to  think  tliat  liis  •'History  of  the 
-^tates,"  in  two  volumes,  contains  many 
:  detail;  but  they  ap])ear  to  concede  tliat 
:ood  piece  of  woi-k  as  respects  its  spirit 
eral  tone,  presents  tlie  main  facts  cor- 
id  exhibits  an  (\\traordinary  grasp  upon 

movements  of  our  national  life.  Catli- 
d  the  entire  al)S('iic('  of  s<'ctionalism  mark 
Andrews'  writin^-s.  Tlis  -' History  of 
?d  States  I)urin<x  the  Last  Quarter  Cen- 
is  been  thou^lit  liv  the  critics  to  be  a 
I  inadequate  perfonnance.  yet   to  reveal 

sense  of  tlu'  realities  of  American  life 
ppy  gift  of  seizing  what  is  salient  and 
•istic  in  the  ino(l»*rii  march  of  events.  It 
ant  to  know  that.  (levot<Ml  as  Dr.  Andrews 
to  the  w(jrk  of  administration,  he  is  bv 
;e  a  thinker  and  a  scholar.  To  some 
?s  who  saw  him  when   he  first  heard  the 


news  of  that  vote  of  the  corporation  which  has 
been  so  much  debated,  he  said  that  while  he  did 
not  suppose  they  wished  him  to  resign  and  he 
had  no  mind  to  resign  if  it  were  contrary  to  his 
duty  to  the  university,  his  personal  preference 
was  decidedly  to  be  free  from  the  details  of 
administrative  work  and  to  give  liis  attention,  if 
he  could,  solely  to  certain  interesting  problems  of 
scholarship.  The  field  of  his  pres(;nt  chief  inter- 
est is  philosophy,  in  which  he  is  an  original, 
learned,  and  acute  thinker.  Dr.  Andrews  has 
also  great  power  and  considerable  repute  as  a 
preacher;  his  sermons  are  original,  thoughtful, 
and  convincing.  Those  who  hav(j  learned  from 
unscrupulous  newspapers  to  think  of  him  as  a 
passionate  and  blatant  d(miagogu(>  would  Ix^  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  his  public  addresses  are  almost 
exclusively  addressed  to  the  intellect  and  consist 
of  close  reasoning,  unaccompanied  with  rhetorical 
display  or  appeals  to  the  emotions. 

No  doubt  many  persons  who  have  watched  the 
present  trouble  from  the*  outside  hav(i  asked  them- 
selves the  question  how  it  came  about  that  eight 
years  ago  a  corporation  which  differed  not  very 
greatly  from  that  of  the  j)resent  day  chose  Dr. 
Andrews  to  be  i)resident  of  Brown  L'niversity. 
The  question  is  a  pertinent  one,  for  the  choice  is 
understood  to  have  been  made  with  little  opposi- 
tion, and  certainly  no  other  candidate  stood  near 
him  in  the  public  mind  in  1889.  The  fact  is  that 
he  was  without  doubt  the  best  choice  that  could 
be  made,  it  l>eing  understood  that  by  the  charter 
the  choice  of  president  is  limited  by  the  qualifica- 
tion that  he  must  be  a  Baptist.  After  six  years 
of  professorial  service  in  Providence.  Professor 
Andrews  and  his  characteristics  were  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  corporation.  They  believed 
that  he  had  administrative  ability,  they  knew  that 
he  had  high  character,  progressive  ideas,  great 
power  of  work,  great  devotion  to  his  alma  inater^ 
and  extraordinary  power  over  young  men. 

The  characteristic  last  mentioned  deserves,  per- 
haps, a  foremost  place  in  the  characterization  of 
President  Andrews.  In  eight  years  he  has  in- 
creased the  college  from  a  membership  of  268  to 
one  of  751.  This  growth,  perhaps  unprecedented 
among  the  New  England  colleges,  has  been  due 
mainly  to  one  thing — to  the  remarkable  attractive 
power  which  Dr.  Andrews  exerts  ov(jr  young 
men.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  nearly  every 
young  man  at  Brown  University  in  these  last 
eight  years  has  regarded  the  president  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm.  No  conspicuous  college 
l)residont  excei)t  Francis  Walker  has  during  this 
period  possessed  such  a  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
his  studcMits.  The  main  cause  of  this  is  his  own 
warmth  of  heart  toward  them,  his  constant  and 
minute  care  for  their  general  and  individual  in- 
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terests.  He  believes  in  young  men.  He  believes 
that  nearly  all  of  them  mean  to  do  right,  and  they 
respond  to  his  confidence  in  a  manner  that  has 
made  discipline  in  recent  vears  hardly  more  than 
a  nominal  thing  at  Brown.  When  it  has  been 
necessary  it  has  been  applied  with  firmness;  but 
Dr.  Andrews  is  just  and  open-minded,  and  not 
arbitrary,  and  the  boys  always  feel  that  he  under- 
stands and  appreciates  them.  He  watches  over 
their  interests  as  individuals  with  great  care,  does 
all  that  he  can  to  help  those  who  are  needy,  and 
looks  out  for  those  who  are  not  doing  well  to  an 
extent  that  would  hardly  seem  possible  in  a  col- 
lege that  has  now  become  so  numerous.  His  suc- 
cess in  dealing  with  students  rests  also  in  part 
upon  his  keen  sense  of  humor;  in  part  upon  a 
certain  surviving  boyishness  in  him.  He  loves 
a  good  game  of  baseball,  and  his  interest  in  all 
manner  of  college  athletics  is  perfectly  genuine. 
No  doubt  the  students  also  like  his  straightfor- 
ward, democratic  ways,  his  hmhoinmie,  and  even 
what  they  would  call  his  want  of  style  in  dress 
and  such  things;  but  the  main  sources  of  the 
hearty  affection  with  which  they  regard  '*  Benny  " 
are  on  a  higher  plane,  and  do  honor  both  to  him 
and  to  them — his  power,  his  honest  manliness, 
his  affection  for  them  and  confidence  in  thern.  it 
is  these  qualities,  too,  which  have  in  large  meas- 
ure caused  young  men  to  flock  to  Brown  Univer- 
sity. 

Passing  to  the  qualities  which  have  been  more 
especially  evinced  since  Dr.  Andrews  from  a  pro- 
fessor became  a  college  president,  it  may  be  said 
that  one  of  the  most  salient  of  these  is  his  organ- 
izing power.  It  has  shown  itself  in  large  matters 
and  in  small.  He  has  a  genuine  love  of  system 
and  a  practical  grasp  upon  the  details  of  busi- 
ness. He  has  systematized  with  unusual  skill 
the  clerical  work  of  liis  office,  the  minor  accounts 
of  the  university,  and  the  ])usiness  of  the  fac- 
ulty.  A  multitude  of  ])ractical  details  recpiire 
the  attention  of  a  college  president,  many  of  them 
relating  to  tilings  which  ought  to  l)e  transacted 
by  lesser  men — questions  of  repaii-s,  of  heating, 
of  water-supply,  of  all  starts  of  things.  Dr.  An- 
drews has  attended  to  them  all  with  patience, 
method,  and  ])usiness  ability.  He  has  created  a 
new  organization  of  the  facility,  whereby  the 
bulk  of  its  work  is  pt^rformcMl  })y  committees, 
with  great  saving  of  the  general  time.  He  is,  by 
the  way,  an  admira])le  presiding  officer,  rapid 
and  orderly  in  the  transaction  (^f  business,  watch- 
ful,  disinteresttMl.  and  courteous.  When  in  lo- 
tation  the  college  presidents  and  professors  of 
New  England  niet  at  Brown  University,  the  skill 
with  which  Dr.  Andrews  presided  over  tlujir  de- 
liberations was  noticed  as  unusual.  He  is  not 
an  indeal  presiding  officer  for  an  occasion  de- 


manding grace  of  manner,  but  he  is  eminently 
businesslike. 

Many  who  read  these  words  will  say,  *  *  Then 
how  can  it  be  that  Dr.  Andrews  has  landed  the 
university  in  financial  difficulties  so  grave  ? " 
The  proper  reply  is  that  he  has  not  done  so. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  misrep- 
rescmtation  regarding  the  financial  aspects  of  his 
administration.  He  has  always  been  ardent  and 
hopeful,  and  not  always  perfectly  prudent  and 
economical.  There  have  been  deficits,  though 
there  is  now  a  society  of  guarantors  which  meets 
them.  But  it  is  not  true,  and  probably  one  could 
not  find  a  member  of  the  corporation  well  in- 
formed concerning  the  college  finances  who  would 
assert  that  the  real  deficits  of  the  last  eight  years 
have  been  greater  in  proportion  to  the  total  mag- 
nitude of  the  present  revenues  of  the  university 
than  those  of  the  eight  years  preceding  his  ad- 
vent to  the  presidency. 

*'  Why  have  a  deficit  at  all  ?  "  the  reader  will 
say.  A  college  is  not  a  money- making  concern, 
and  must  not  manage  its  bookkeeping  precisely 
as  a  commercial  company  does.  The  only  object 
for  which  you  have  your  college  income  is  to 
spend  it  for  educational  purposes.  If  you  don't 
spend  it  the  public  are  entitled  to  complain.  It 
rarely  happens  that  a  college  which  is  doing  its 
whole  duty  fails  to  fall  a  little  short  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  never  good  policy 
for  a  college  which  publishes  its  accounts  not  to 
exhibit  a  small  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
you  don't  show  a  small  deficit  no  one  gives  you 
any  money.  But  the  financial  reports  of  colleges 
are  nearly  as  mysterious  and  need  interpreta- 
tion almost  as  much  as  those  of  most  business 
corporations.  This  is  why  the  writer  used  above 
the  phrase  ''a  real  deficit."  He  has  seen  in  a 
newspaper  attack  upon  Dr.  Andrews  a  deficit  of 
thirty- four  thousand  dollars  quoted  for  one  of 
the  years  of  his  administration,  nearly  all  of 
which  deficit  consisted  of  the  money  paid  for  the 
modernizing  of  one  of  the  college  dormitories — 
really  an  inviistnient,  and  a  paying  one. 

But  more  important  than  these  questions  of  the 
details  of  college  administration  is  the  question 
of  the  leading  ideas  which  have  governed  Dr. 
Andrews  in  his  conduct  of  the  college  since  1889. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  thoroughly  believed  in 
expansion:  but  the  expansion  which  he  has  pro- 
moted has  been  gradual  and  based  on  solid  ground. 
Xo  kite-fiying  experiments  have  been  tried,  and 
at  the  eii<l  of  tlui  eight  years  there  is  nothing 
really  unsubstantial  about  the  institution.  In 
fact,  the  750  students  of  1897  are  doing  better 
work,  are  in  a  more  serious  and  fuller  Bense 
university  students  than  were,  upon  the  ayexage, 
the  2 GO  students  of  1889.     There  has  been  no 
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puffing-up  of  windy  bubbles,  no  addition  of  de- 
[^artments   that  look  well  on  paper  but  add  no 
substance,  no  attempting  of  the  impossible.     In 
1SS9  there  was  the  ordinary  course  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  and  a  course  for  the  degree  of  B.P. 
.Students  in  the  latter  course  were  distinctly  in- 
ferior, on  the  average,   to  those  in  the  former 
cuurso.     At  the  present  time  the  B.  P.  course  has 
i>oen  made  so  much  more  solid  that  its  students 
are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  upon  the  level  with  the 
!«tudent.s  for  the  A.B.  degree.     The  college  now 
has  courses  for  the  degree  of  mechanical  engi- 
neer and  civil  engineer.      In  a  city  of  such  in- 
dustrial importance  as  Providence  and  in  a  col- 
lege with  an  exceptionally  well-equipped  physical 
laboratory,  the  addition  of  these  technical  courses 
is  entirely  warranted,  and  the  young  men  who 
pursue  them  are  a  solid  element  of  the  university. 
Post-graduate  work  at  Brown  University  has 
increased  very  greatly.     The  late  President  Rob- 
inson eagerly  advocated  its  inception.     The  car- 
rying forward  of  this  feature  of  the  university 
work  was  not  only  defensible,  but  has  been  an 
achievement  of  the  highest  value  to  the  univer- 
sity as  a  whole.     It  is  defensible  because  Brown 
University  is  not  situated  as  are  many  colleges 
whose  friends  rightly  think  that  they  ought  to 
remain  colleges  and  ought  not  to  try  to  be  any- 
thing else.     It  is  placed  in  a  large  city.     Just  as 
many  undergraduates  come  to  Brown  University 
because,  living  in  Providence,  they  can  attend  a 
college  situated  there  when  it  would  be  diflBcult 
or  impossible  for  them  to  go  elsewhere,  so  it  is 
Also  with  persons  wishing   to   pursue   graduate 
courses.    There  is  a  real  demand  for  such  courses 
in  Providence.    Accordingly  they  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  there  has  grown  to  be  an  important 
graduate  department.     At  the  time  of  Dr.  Rob- 
inson's  resignation   there  were   not   more   than 
half  a  dozen  graduate  students.      Now  there  are 
110,  and  while  many  of  these  are  teachers  iii 
Providence    who    can   give    but  a  part  of  their 
time  to   university  work,    no  one  questions  the 
s^oriousnoss    of    the   graduate   students    nor   the 
solidity  of  the  department.    The  enormous  benefits 
which  the  presence  of  so  many  serious  students 
confers  upon  the  undergraduates  and  upon  the 
^'hole  intellectual  life  of  the  university  are  equally 
unquestionable.      No    professional    departments 
have  been  established.      Dr.  Andrews  would  have 
f»een  glad  to  establish  a  law  school,  as  there  is 
"one  in  the  State;  but  he  has  made  such  arrange- 
ments respecting  chemical,  biological,  and  leg.al 
^''aching  proper  for  a  university  that  by  appro- 
priate selection   of   courses   students   can  often 
niake  a  beginning  of  their  medical  and  legal  edu- 
cation at  Brown  and  proceed  thence  to  the  second 
year  of  the  professional  schools. 


In  the  same  process  of  wise  and  well -guarded 
expansion,  Dr.  Andrews  has  provided  for  a 
women's  college  in  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity. That  there  was  a  real  need  for  this  in  Rhode 
Island  has  been  proved  by  the  growth  of  the  in- 
stitution in  thr(>e  or  four  years  to  a  point  at  which 
there  are  157  young  women  obtaining  through  it 
a  college  education.  This  institution  is  entirely 
Dr.  Andrews'  creation.  As  none  of  the  funds  of 
Brown  University  were  applicable  to  such  a  pur- 
pose, he  instituted  it  and  has  managed  it,  finan- 
cially speaking,  as  an  independent  enterprise  of 
his  own.  The  university  gives  the  young  women 
their  examinations,  their  degrees,  and  to  a  small 
extent  their  instruction.  The  rest  is  provided 
for  after  the  familiar  plan  pursued  by  the  Harvard 
professors  at  Radcliffe  College.  The  gratitude  of 
Rhode  Island  women  for  this  benefaction  of  Dr. 
Andrews'  has  been  abundantly  manifested  in  the 
present  crisis. 

Being  a  man  of  genuine  popular  sympathies. 
Dr.  Andrews  warmly  interested  himself,  soon 
after  his  election  to  the  presidency,  in  the  cause 
of  university  extension.  While  university  ex- 
tension has  not  prospered  immensely  in  Rhode 
Island  and  is  perhaps  not  destined  to  so  great  a 
career  in  America  as  its  friends  expected  at  one 
time,  certainly  what  has  been  done  in  that  direc- 
tion in  Rhode  Island  has  benefited  both  the  State 
and  the  university.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Dr.  Andrews  has  been  during  these  eight 
years  a  laborious,  devoted,  and  stimulating  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  college.  His  influ- 
ence here,  if  it  could  be  separated  from  his  influ- 
ence as  president,  has  perhaps  been  as  great  as 
that  of  any  one  professor.  But  of  course  that 
for  which  these  eight  years  in  the  history  of  the 
university  will  especially  be  remembered  is  the 
rapid  but  perfectly  sure  and  safe  expansion  which 
Ilia  vivifying  influence,  his  originality  and  power 
and  force  of  mind,  and  his  administrative  ability 
have  enabled  the  college  to  achieve. 

If  something  is  needed  to  complete  our  picture 
of  Dr.  Andrews'  personality,  let  him  be  imagined 
as  a  big,  burly  man,  with  a  hearty  cordiality  of 
manner,  not  gifted  with  social  graces,  yet  digni- 
fied and  impressive.  In  his  sturdiness,  his  en- 
ergy, and  his  impulsive  ardor  there  is  something 
that  reminds  one  of  Martin  Luther.  But  his 
nature  is  a  serener  one.  He  is  never  apparently 
angry,  has  no  hatreds,  is  a  man  of  unusual  mag- 
nanimity, and  conspicuously  generous.  This  last 
trait  has  been  shown  again  and  again  in  college 
nuitters.  Somewhat  as  Daniel  Webster,  in  mo- 
ments of  social  hilarity,  was  wont  to  express  a 
willingness  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  United 
States,  so  Dr.  Andrews,  though  it  is  supposed 
that  he  has  virtually  no  income  but  his  salary, 
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has  always  been  ready  to  make  large  contribu- 
tions whenever  some  important  object  of  college 
development  could  not  be  secured  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ordinary  funds.  The  university  has 
been  to  him  an  object  of  chivalrous  devotion. 
Should  his  connection  with  it  terminate  at  the 
present  time  it  would  no  doubt  leave  a  large  void 
in  his  heart,  however  he  may  engross  himself  in 
some  other  pursuit. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  speak  of  those  public  activ- 
ities outside  the  universitv  which  of  late  have  been 
so  much  commented  upon.  With  his  remark- 
able energy  and  capacity  for  work,  Dr.  Andrews 
has  been  active  in  many  good  enterprises  witliin 
the  city  of  Providence.  He  has  not  spared  him- 
self whenever  the  Advance  Club  or  the  Union 
for  Practical  Progress  have  developed  projects 
that  seemed  likelv  to  be  useful  to  the  citv,  when 
the  cause  of  charity  organization  demanded  the 
attention  of  public-spirited  men,  and  on  similar 
occasions.  He  has  felt  it  a  duty  to  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  public  to  interest  himself  ac- 
tively in  every  good  work  in  Providence.  He  has 
been  much  in  request  as  a  public  speaker  at  im- 
portant meetings  of  religious  and  philanthropic 
bodies  and  on  topics  of  social  reform.  Some- 
times he  has  spoken  hastily  and  indiscreetly,  but 
much  oftener  he  has  helped  good  causes  by  forci- 
ble words.  AVhat  little  he  has  done  in  the  way 
of  politics  has  been  incident  to  this  zeal  for  pub- 
lic utilitv  and  to  that  interest  in  finance  which 
has  remained  with  him  since  he  was  a  professor 
of  political  economy.  The  cause  of  bimetallism 
lie  has  advocated  in  books  and  articles.  Prof. 
Henrv  H.  Gardner,  in  two  or  three  careful  let- 
ters  to  the  newspapers,  has  lately  cleared  away  a 
great  deal  of  misapprehension  as  to  Dr.  Andrews' 
public  utterances  in  the  cause  of  silver.  He  has 
shown  that  up  to  June,  189G,  his  position  was 
substantiallv  that  of  the  late  Francis  A.  Walker, 
his  little  book  entitled  ''  An  Honest  Dollar  "  be- 
ing the  chief  of  his  pu])lications  on  that  subject. 
He  was  a  delegate  from  the  United  States,  ap- 
pointed by  a  Republican  Prc^sident,  to  the  Inter- 
national Himetallic  Conference  lujld  at  Brussels  in 
1892.  It  is  amusing  to  see  many  newspapers 
which  occupy  exactly  the  same  position  with  re- 
spect to  bimetallism  that  he  did  down  to  June, 
1891),  now  n*pres(uUing  him  as  having  for  years 
advocated  the  most  dangerous  theories  in  regard 
to  this  question  of  finance,  though  the  bimetal- 
lism which  he  advocated  was  good  enough  Re- 
publican doctrine  for  many  members  of  the  party 
down  to  that  time. 

Ill  June,  189G,  when  Dr.  Andrews,  broken 
down  in  health,  was  about  to  escape  from  the 
country  for  a  year's  absence,  two  graduates  of 
Brown  Universitv  in  the  West  wrote  to  him  ask- 


ing whether  in  his  opinion  the  free  coi 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  10  to  1  by  the 
States  acting  alone  would  be  a  safe  polic} 
to  pursue.  Dr.  Andrews  replied  to  ej 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  safe,  giving  ' 
sons.  These  were  private  letters,  not  i: 
for  publication,  though  without  injunctic 
they  be  kept  private.  They  we:e  printed, 
were  the  first  pronouncements  by  him  in 
''  free  silvei*. "  So  far  as  any  one  has  vet 
they  were  the  only  ones  up  to  the  time 
action  of  the  trustees  on  June  17,  1897 
has  occasioned  so  much  comment.  It  is  i 
to  say  that  this  exhibits  a  course  of  actior 
different  from  that  which  many  newspapt 
attributed  to  the  president.  Far  from  a 
ing  the  doctrines  of  free  coinage  in  seas 
out  of  season  during  a  long  period.  Dr.  A 
came  to  that  position  late;  and  on  the  v 
may  be  said  that,  acting  under  the  sense 
sponsibility  which  a  president  of'  a  un 
must  always  feel,  he  has  been  not  only  d 
but  reticent,  in  regard  to  the  matter.  i 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention 
summer  is  not  true.  He  has  never  made  i 
in  advocacy  of  <*  free  silver,"  and  does  m 
a  college  president  ought  to  **  take  the  sti 

Broken  in  health  by  overwork,  Dr.  Ai 
in  July,  1890,  went  abroad  for  a  year,  1 
poration  generously  granting  him  a  year 
of  absence  with  full  pay,  in  recognitioB 
services  performed  for  the  university, 
just  before  his  return  that  the  corporatior 
the  vote  which  has  brought  upon  the  col 
unfortunate  a  situation. 

The  corporation  of  Brown  Universi 
body  of  forty-eight  gentlemen  who  usual 
but  twice  a  year.  About  half  of  the  fort 
are  business  men,  and  of  those  who  ar 
active  in  the  concerns  of  the  univers 
greater  number  are  closely  identified  wit 
mercial  interests  in  Providence.  It  is  nol 
to  sav  that  the  active  members  of  the 
would  be  likely  to  take  a  somewhat  com 
view  of  college  affairs.  For  some  time  tl 
been  uneasy  at  the  failure  of  the  funds 
college  to  increase.  A  considerable  nur 
thcMu  had  been  for  some  time  indignan 
cautious  public  utterances  of  Dr.  Andrews 
s(?oined  likely  to  repel  gifts  from  the  inst 
Though  the  corporation  warmly  apprecia 
services  and  merits,  and  probably  only  a 
them  desired  at  present  to  bring  about  hi 
nation,  there  was  irritation  in  the  air. 
these  circumstances,  at  the  close  of  tb 
meeting  on  June  17,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  T 
of  Worcester,  Congressman  from  Massacl 
arose  and  stated  in  temperate  language  t 
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viction  that   the   president's  public   utterances, 
especially  on  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  had  re- 
pelled gifts   and   were  constantly   injuring  the 
university.     Though    the    corporation   are    not 
wont,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  follow 
the  leadership  of    Congressman  Walker,  several 
of  tliera  openly  approved  his  strictures.     Many 
members  of  the  corporation  really  supposed  that 
Dr.  Andrews  had  gone  much  farther  than  he  had 
in  the  advocacy  of  free  coinage,  for  his  two  let- 
ters had  been  given  extensive  publicity,  without 
his  knowledge,  by  their  recipients.     The  discus- 
sion in  the  corporation  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of   a   committee    of    three   charged    ' '  to 
confer   with  the  president"  on  his  return  ''in 
regard    to    the    interests    of    the    university." 
The  vote   was  pretty  certainly  not  intended  to 
brin^  about  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Andrews;  per- 
haps it  was  a  compromise  devised  by  his  friends 
to  avoid  falling  in  with  the  extremer  views  of 
those  who  at  the  meeting  attacked  him.     Though 
no  doubt  the  colorless  words  of  the  motion  cov- 
ered an  intention  to  put  pressure  of  some  sort 
upon  the  president,  the  desire  to  be  considerate 
toward  him  led  it  to  be  understood  that  the  vote 
was  to  be  kept  strictly  private.     Much  of  the 
trouble  which  has  since  arisen  has  come  from  the 
fact  that  the  storv  of  the  vote  and  the  discussion 
was   immediately    given     to     the    newspapers. 
Whether  this  was  or  was  not  done  by  Congress- 
man Walker,  who  is  generally  understood  to  be 
a  bitter  enemy  of  Dr.  Andrews,   is  in  dispute. 
The  conmiittee  appointed  consisted  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam Goddard,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  ex- 
Chief  Justice  Thomas  Durfee,  and  Prof.  Francis 
Wavland,  Dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School  and  son 
of  President  Wayland.     As  President  Wayland 
Wj  actively  propagated  for  many  years  the  doc;- 
trines  of  free  trade,  though  Rhode  Island  was 
Warmly  protectionist,  it  was  expecttid  that  Dean 
Wayland's  action  upon  the  committee  would  be 
Conciliatory;   but  it  must  ])e  said  that  thci  other 
^^0  gentlemen,  though  men  of  great  ability  and 
Cultivation,  \vere  not  wholly  adequate  representa- 
tives of  the  board  in  respect  to  liberality  of  spirit. 
Dr.  Andrews,  on  returning,  took  the  natural  pre- 
caution of  requesting  them  to  put  in  writing  what 
they  had  to  say  to  him.      Their  coinmunication 
Stated  to  him  what  they  understood  to  be  the  in- 
tention of   the  corporation  in  passing  its  resolu- 
tion.     According  to  their  account,  the   corpora- 
tion professed  the  warmest  n^gard   for  the  prcisi- 
rlent  and  desired  a  change  in  only  one  particular. 
They   considered    that  his  public  utterances   in 
behalf  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  had  lost  to  the 
\iniversity  gifts  and  legacies,  and  were  likely  to 
injure    it   in    a  pecuniary  sense  in  the  future. 
What  they  asked  was  that  out  of  regard  for  the 


interests  of  the  university  he  should  forbear  to 
promulgate  those  views.  Apparently,  many 
members  of  the  corporation  have  regretted  that 
their  committee  based  its  action  so  boldly  and 
exclusively  upon  the  ground  of  pecuniary  profit 
pure  and  simple.  However,  the  committee  had 
at  that  time  had  a  month  for  consultation,  and 
the  public  cannot  be  much  blamed  for  presuming 
that  they  declared  the  mind  of  the  board.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  did  not  and  that  the  board 
will  find  means,  without  discredit  to  its  commit- 
tee, to  make  manifest  their  unwillingness  to  be 
thought  of  as  taking  a  sordid  view  of  the  question 
of  the  public  utterances  that  the  president  of  the 
college  may  with  propriety  make.  To  declare 
that  a  president  may  properly  make  public  state- 
ment of  his  real  views  if  it  will  attract  gifts,  but 
must  not  if  it  will  repel  them,  surely  does  not 
furnish  a  good  basis  for  an  American  university 
to  stand  on.  Yet  such  was  the  plain  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  this  unfortunate  letter.  Dr.  An- 
drews, conscious  that  if  sometimes  indiscreet  in 
other  matters,  in  that  of  the  free  (coinage  of  silver 
he  had  kept  far  within  the  limits  which  college 
presidents  usually  set  for  themselves  in  respect  to 
public  utterance,  immediately  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, to  take  effect  September  1,  the  date  of  the 
next  meeting  of  the  corporation.  He  could  not 
comply  with  their  desires,  he  said,  without  sur- 
rendering that  reasonable  liberty  of  utterance 
which  presidents  and  professors  of  Brown  had 
alwavs,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  endowments 
were  of  little  worth.  The  question  of  academic 
freedom  was  thus  fairlv  raised. 

At  this  juncture  the  majority  of  the  professors 
of  the  university  issued  their  protest.  Long  ac- 
customed to  regard  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and 
discussion  as  vital  to  true  universitv  life  and 
scientific  progress,  they  perceived  how  frankly 
the  letter  of  the  committee  of  three  subordinated 
these  and  other  intellectual  and  spiritual  interests 
of  the  institution  to  material  considerations,  and 
they  believed  that  if  no  voice  were  raised  in  re- 
ply the  university  would  for  years  suffer  under 
the  suspicion  that  the  professors  were  muzzled 
and  their  teachings  controlled  by  })ecuniary  con- 
siderations. Accordingly,  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
fessors, mainly  the  younger  two-thirds,  sent  to 
the  corporation  a  respectful  but  ex])licit  memorial, 
which  soon  after  was  sent  as  an  open  letter  to  the 
alumni  and  the  press.  In  it  they  said  what 
could  be  saiil  as  to  the  pecuniary  r(?sulls  of  Dr. 
Andrews'  administration.  They  pointed  out 
that  though  few  gifts  had  been  obtained,  this 
was  partly  the  effect  of  hard  times,  and  that  the 
other  New  England  colleges  had  been  receiving 
less  of  late  than  formerly ;  that  Dr.  Andrews  had 
more  than  doubled  the  income  of  the  university 
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by  enormously  increasing  tlie  receipts  from  stu- 
dents; and  that  though  economy  was  necessary, 
the  college  was  getting  along  financially  about  as 
usual.  But  they  refused  to  admit  that  these 
ought  to  be  the  governing  considerations  in  the 
management  of  a  college  personnely  and  laid  their 
chief  stress  on  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  a 
reasonable  freedom  of  public  utterance,  declaring 
that  the  restraining  a  president  from  uttering 
political  doctrines  unpopular  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  was  not  good  for  the  community, 
not  demanded  by  any  supposed  representative 
function  on  his  part,  and  certainly  not  good  for 
the  inner  life  of  the  college  itself. 

Their  protest  seems,  at  the  present  moment  of 
writing,  to  have  liad  some  effect  on  the  corpo- 
ration and  a  good  deal  of  effect  on  the  public, 
which  had  been  in  ignorance  of  some  of  the  im- 
portant facts;  and  some  influential  newspapers 
changed  their  ground  more  or  less.  The  news- 
paper comments  on  this  whole  matter  have  from 
first  to  last  been  a  curious  study.  The  religious 
and  semi -religious  papers,  always  keenly  alive  to 
the  higher  interests  of  the  nation,  have  almost 
without  exception  defended  the  position  taken 
by  President  Andrews.  The  New  York  dailies, 
always  keenly  alive  to  the  pecuniary  aspects  of 
everything,  have  mostly  taken  the  opposite  side, 
the  most  respectable  of  them  moderately.    Taking 


the  political  press  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  par- 
tisan views  have  largely  prevailed,  Republican  or 
''gold"  papers,  mostly,  upholding  the  corpora- 
tion. Democratic  or  "silver"  papers  the  presi- 
dent. But  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  considerable 
number  of  highly  respected  ''gold"  papers, 
among  them  the  influential  and  sagacious  Boston 
Herald,  the  Springfield  Itepublican,  and  tlie  Chica- 
go Post,  have  warmly  commended  the  course  of 
the  president  and  faculty.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  affair  on  the  silverite  mind  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly bad.  The  Providence  Journal,  a  re- 
spectable but  crabbed  sheet,  has  for  years  pur- 
sued Dr.  Andrews  witli  an  unseemly  rancor 
which  has  certainly  advanced  no  good  cause. 

On  the  day  on  which  most  readers  will  see  this 
Review,  some  sort  of  conclusion  to  the  whole 
matter  will  probably  be  reached.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  not  simply  a  conclusion,  but 
a  real  solution,  and  a  solution,  too,  that  will  re- 
pair some  of  the  damage  done  to  the  old  uni- 
versity, and  make  it  plain  that  none  of  its  teach- 
ers is  to  be  muzzled  so  long  as  he  does  his  duty. 
As  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  ' '  Nothing  is  ever  settled 
until  it  is  settled  right."  A  right  settlement  of 
this  affair  at  Brown  will  help  powerfully  to  secure 
in  other  universities  that  freedom  without  which 
they  will  lose  public  confidence  and  with  it  half 
their  usefulness. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 


ADDRESSED  TO    THE    CORPORATION    OF    BROWN   UNIVERSITY    BY  MEMBERS 

OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  THAT  INSTITUTION. 


To  THE  Corporation  of  Brown  University— 

Oentlcmcn :  The  action  taken  by  your  honorable  body 
with  reference  to  President  Andrews,  at  your  meeting  of 
June  17  last,  aroused  at  the  time  much  comment,  both 
public  and  private.  Its  tendency  seemed  to  us  then  to 
be  a  matter  of  grave  moment :  much  more  must  it  so 
appear  to  us  at  the  present  time,  when  it  has  been 
clearly  interpreted  by  your  committee,  when  the  resig- 
nation of  the  president  has  followed  as  a  direct  and 
natural  consequence,  and  when,  in  tiie  public  opinion 
of  New  England,  upon  whose  good-will  we  are  depend- 
ent, the  university  stands  in  so  unfortunate  a  position. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  more  is  involved  than  the  ex- 
igencies of  a  single  institution  or  the  fortunes  of  a  single 
educator ;  but  the  situation  of  Brown  University  and 
its  relations  to  its  president  are,  taken  alone,  topics  of 
high  importance,  which  compel  our  consideration.  In 
discussing  them  we  are,  we  trust,  not  unmindful  of  the 
courtesy  which  a  professor  owes  to  the  governing  body 
of  his  college,  nor  of  the  gratitude  due  for  the  generous 
services  of  its  members.  We  shall  hope  neither  to  mis- 
represent their  course  nor  to  .seem  wanting  in  respect 
for  their  opinions.  But  we  believe  that  the  present 
crisis  involves  interests  so  weighty  as  to  w^arrant  us  in 


addressing  to  your  honorable  body  a  respectful  but 
earnest  memorial  and  remonstrance. 

It  is  well  understood  that  at  the  meeting  named  no 
vote  was  passed  relating  explicitly  to  the  utterances  of 
President  Andrews  on  public  affairs.  But  three  mem- 
bers were  designated  a«  a  committee  to  confer  with  him, 
upon  his  return,  ''  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity." The  meaning  of  these  words  is  perfectly  well 
understood  ;  it  is  indeed  freely  acknowledged  by  mem- 
bers of  your  body  that  the  committee  were  expected, 
under  the  terms  of  the  resolution  appointing  them,  to 
remonstrate  with  the  president  concerning  his  utter- 
ances upon  public  affairs  (notably  on  the  free  coinage  of 
silver)  as  injurious  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity. Your  committee,  in  the  communication  which 
it  has  addressed  to  him,  has  explicitly  declared,  not 
only  that  this  was  the  intent  of  your  vote,  but  that  it 
was  its  sole  intent ;  that  you  desired  to  express  no 
criticism  of  his  administration  and  made  no  other  sug^ 
gestion  than  that  he  should  forbear  to  promulgate  his 
views  on  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1, 
lest  such  promulgation  repel  gifts  which  might  olhei^ 
wise  be  received.  It  is  not  alleged  that  he  has  made 
speeches  or  written  articles  in  advocacy  of  tliose  TlflWS  ; 
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the  promulgation  from  which  he  is  asked  to  refrain  has 
consisted  in  the  writing  of  letters,  in  answer  to  corre- 
spondents, which  those  correspondents  have  been  left  at 
liberty  to  publish.  Believing  it  impossible  to  surrender 
this  minimum  of  freedom  of  expression  without  doing 
damage  to  Brown  University  and  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  university  education,  the  president  has  chosen 
rather  to  resign  his  oflfice  than  to  comply  with  your  sug- 
gestions. 

It  was  not  intended  that  the  vote  of  the  corporation 
should  be  made  public.  The  mode  of  procedure  adopt- 
ed was  plainly  more  considerate  than  any  more  explicit 
and  public  action.  Yet  the  fact  remains,  and  is  now 
everywhere  known,  that  the  corporation  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, at  one  of  their  regular  meetings,  took  action, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  suggest  to  the  president  a 
limitation  of  his  activities  in  public  affairs,  and  in  some 
degree  to  restrain  him  from  expressing  himself,  as  a 
citizen,  upon  topics  which  are  of  interest  to  every  citi- 
zen. Private  and  individual  remonstrance  is  one  thing; 
action  of  the  sort  described,  by  the  body  which  appoints 
peesidentH,  is,  we  submit,  a  very  different  thing.  It  is 
open  to  the  gravest  objections,  and  rests  upon  a  theory 
which,  if  extensively  acted  upon,  would  eat  the  heart 
out  of  our  educational  institutions — the  theory  that  thtf 
material  growth  of  a  university  is  of  more  importance 
than  independence  of  thought  and  expression  on  the 
part  of  its  president  and  professors,  and  that  boards  of 
trustees  have,  as  such,  the  right  to  suggest  limitations 
ttpon  such  independence.  It  is  not  to  be  believed,  and 
we  are  far  from  believing,  that  this  theory,  in  all  its 
amplitude,  was  present  to  the  minds  of  your  honorable 
^y  on  the  occasion  named  and  distinctly  accepted  by 
them.  But  the  logical  connection  between  that  theory 
*nd  the  concrete  action  taken  is  on  consideration  so 
P^n,  and  has  found  so  complete  a  lodgment  in  the 
Public  mind,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  university, 
that  we  respectfully  beg  you  to  take  again  into  consid- 
^i^tion  the  principles  involved,  and  at  your  ensuing 
Meeting  to  take  that  action  which  alone  can  permar 
Ji^ntly  relieve  Brown  University  from  all  suspicion  of 
^lliberality  or  bias. 

Recognizing  that  the  corporation  have  not  been  alone 
^n  thinking  and  saying  that  Dr.  Andrews'  freedom  of 
speech  ought  to  be  restrained,  we  beg  leave  to  combat 
the  proposition,  wherever  and  by  whomsoever  main- 
tained, that  official  action  tending  to  restrain  his  ex- 
pressions on  public  affairs  is  justified.    "VVe  desire  to 
show,  first,  that  it  cannot  be  justified  on  the  lower 
ground  of  pecuniary  necessity  and  atlvantage;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  it  lacks  all  justification  when  considered 
from  that  higher  point  of  view  from  which  the  educar 
tional  institutions  of  a  great  country  ought  always  to 
be  regarded. 

We  iwhlress  ourselves  first  to  the  pecuniary  question. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  it  stands  first  in 
importance.  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  it  as  distinctly 
subordinat<i.  We  enter  upon  it  only  in  a  defensive 
spirit.  The  statement  has  lx»en  made,  in  public  and  in 
private,  until  it  is  believed  by  many,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Andrews  has  lx?en  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  unsuccessful,  and  this  alleged  want  of  success  has 
betD  attributed  to  the  course  of  the  president  in  advo- 
cating finaiicial  doctrines  unacceptable  to  jiossible  l>ene- 
factors  of  the  college.  For  the  most  part  this  inference 
rests  on  pure  a.ssumptlon.  That  some  money  has  been 
held  back  for  such  reasons  is  very  likely.  But  that 
Urge  sums  of  money,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 


bestowed  on  Brown  University,  have  been  kept  back  by 
the  owners'  aversion  to  the  president's  opinions  on  sil- 
ver, is  surely  open  to  question.  Lavish  gifts  to  public 
institutions  are  not  usual  in  this  community,  and  never 
have  been.  Many  other  institutions  could  be  named,  of 
which  the  presiding  officers  have  taken  no  part  in  polit- 
ical discussion,  but  which,  nevertheless,  have  received 
little  money.  From  the  year  of  the  first  printed  report 
of  the  university  treasurer  down  to  that  of  the  accession 
of  Dr.  Andrews,  there  was  never  a  year  in  which  the  in- 
vested funds  of  the  imi versify  were  increased  by  one- 
third  as  much  as  the  average  annual  increase  of  the 
funds  of  Harvard  during  the  present  generation.  We 
submit  that  it  is  not  just  to  hold  President  Andrews  re- 
sponsible for  a  condition  of  things  which  prevailed 
before  he  came,  and  which  prevails  likewise  in  so  many 
other  endowed  institutions  in  Rhode  Island. 

But,  dismissing  empty  speculations  as  to  what  might 
have  happened,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  administration  of 
President  Andrews  has  been,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  un- 
fortunate for  the  college?  Your  honorable  body  are, 
without  doubt,  the  best  and  the  final  judges  of  the 
financial  success  of  any  administration.  Yet  we  think 
it  not  improper  to  draw  attention  to  three  considera- 
tions which  may  not  be  perpetually  kept  in  mind,  but 
which  are  worthy  of  regard. 

1.  Partly  by  reason  of  the  hard  times,  partly  for  other 
reasons,  donations  to  New  England  colleges  have,  in 
general,  been  slackening  of  late,  and  the  president  is 
fairly  entitled  to  have  this  fact  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  productive  funds  of  the  other  colleges  in  New 
England,  taken  all  together,  increased  less  than  half  as 
much  per  cent,  in  these  last  eight  years  as  in  the  eight 
years  preceding. 

2.  But  we,  meanwhile,  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
they  in  the  po.ssession  of  a  compensating  source  of  sup- 
ply, due  to  the  unprecedented  increase  in  the  number  of 
our  students.  The  annual  receipts  of  the  university  are 
now  more  than  twice  what  they  were  when  Dr.  Andrews 
came  to  the  presidency.  If  income  be  a  fit  criterion,  he 
is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  the 
greatest  benefactor  Brown  University  has  ever  had. 
More  than  half  its  income  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  due  to 
him  and  his  labors,  for  while  in  the  year  ending  April 
15,  1889,  the  total  income  of  the  university  was  but 
S67,064,  in  the  year  ending  April  15,  1897,  it  was  $159,828. 
The  amount  annually  derived  from  invested  funds  has, 
indeed,  during  these  eight  years,  increased  but  little. 
But  the  amount  of  money  annually  received  from  stu- 
dents, which  before  his  accession,  it  is  well  known,  had 
long  been  practically  J^tationary,  has  steadily  risen  from 
$23,:i58  to  $101,4<>4. 

3.  This  record  of  financial  growth  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  Brown  University  cannot  successfully  be  dis- 
credited by  saying  that  since  what  a  student  pays  does 
not  cover  the  expense  of  teaching  him,  the  more  stu- 
dents we  have  the  worse  off  we  are.  The  accounts  for 
the  last  financial  year,  in  which  there  was  no  deficit  in 
the  Common  Fund,  point  to  another  conclusion.  They 
show  that  within  certiiin  limits,  apparently  not  yet 
passed,  to  teach  a  large  body  of  students  costs  less  jicr 
capita  than  to  teach  a  small  lx>dy,  and  that  our  re- 
sources are  not  yet  proved  to  be  inadequat-e  to  our  task, 
though  our  rate  of  growth  during  the  past  eight  years 
has  l)een  three  times  as  great  as  the  general  rate  of 
growth  of  the  other  New  England  colleges. 

But  we  are  far  from  basing  the  demonstration  of 
President  Andrews'  right  to  speak  his  mind,  chiefly 
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upon  the  financial  successes  of  his  administration.  A 
writer  in  the  Providence  Journal  declares  that  "in 
these  very  practical  days  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  final  test  of  a  college  president 
is  his  ability  to  draw  funds  toward  the  treasury  of  the 
institution  over  which  he  presides."  But  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  observe  and  reflect  upon  the  issues  of 
university  education,  those  who  have  felt  its  value  and 
perceived  the  real  sources  of  its  power,  know  well  that 
the  final  test  is  at  the  end  of  the  century  what  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  what  it  has  been  in  all 
preceding  centuries — the  existence  or  the  non-existence 
of  that  personal  power  which,  with  money  or  without 
money,  can  take  hold  of  an  institution  and  lift  it  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  plane,  which  can  seize  upon  the  im- 
aginations and  the  moral  natures  of  young  men  and 
transform  them  into  something  more  scholarly,  and 
manly,  and  noble.  No  one  inquires  whether  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold  increased  the  endowment  of  Rugby. 
Xo  one  holds  that  the  importance  of  Benjamin  Jowett 
as  Master  of  Balliol  is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
m(mey  he  collected  for  his  college.  Xo  one  imagines 
that  the  greatness  and  the  success  of  Francis  Wayland 
are  to  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  Xo  one  be- 
lieves that  the  ability  of  President  Eliot  to  raise  money 
can  be  compared,  in  its  value  to  Harvard  University, 
with  those  higher  qualities  which  have  made  him  dur- 
ing twenty-eight  years  so  great  a  power  in  the  educar 
tional  world.  As  well  contend  that  the  "debt-raiser" 
is  the  one  valuable  type  of  clergyman.  Can  it  then  be 
contended  that  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  or  Mr.  Facing- 
both-ways,  if  sufficiently  skillful  in  getting  money, 
would  have  been  a  better  president  than  Mr.  Great- 
heart,  who  has  made  the  institution,  for  the  first  time, 
a  university  in  something  more  than  name?  We,  at 
any  rate,  do  not  think  so;  nor,  we  are  persuaded,  do  the 
alumni  and  corporation  of  Brown  University. 

If  restraint  of  President  Andrews  cannot  be  justified 
on  these  lower  grounds  of  pecuniary  results,  still  less 
defensible  does  it  appear  when  viewed  from  higher 
grounds.  The  general  arguments  for  freedom  of  speech 
it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat,  least -of  all  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and, where  the  right  to  such  freedom  has  for  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  been  cherished  with  peculiar  jeal- 
ousy. That  right  is  in  general  conceded,  and  the  bur- 
den of  proof  rests  upon  those  who  would  maintain  an 
exception  to  its  application  in  the  case  of  the  presidents 
and  professors  of  colleges.  It  is  even  conceded  that,  in 
the  general  case,  college  professors  may  with  propriety 
give  public  utterance  to  their  political  opinions.  Your 
honorable  body  have  affirmed  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner the  propriety  of  their  doing  so,  by  granting  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  leave  of  absence  during  seven  weeks 
of  the  last  autumn  term,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
Republican  political  speeches  in  the  West.  That  which 
the  corporation  have  been  urged  to  discourage  is,  then, 
the  public  statement  of  political  opinions  mlverse  to 
those  held  by  most  of  its  members,  or  by  most  of  the 
influential  citizens  of  Rhode  Island.  The  rightfulness 
and  expediency  of  such  restraint  demand,  we  conceive, 
most  serious  discussion. 

First,  is  it  a  good  thing  for  the  community  that  the 
public  statement  of  unpopular  opinions  or  opinions 
judged  erroneous  should  be  restrained  ?  The  answer  to 
the  (|uestion  rests  to-day  where  Milton  rested  it  in  the 
A  rcop(i{ilHca  :  "And  though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine 
were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in 
the  field,  we  do  injuriously  by  licensing  and  prohibiting 


to  misdoubt  her  strength.    Let  her  and  Falsehi 
pie;  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse 
and  open  encounter  V"    To  this  confident  belie) 
nanimous  minds  that  truth  is  constantly  safe 
experience  of  mankind.     That   experience  ha 
that  no  man  or  l)ody  of  men  is  wise  enough  to 
the  doctrines  that  had  better  be  suppressed, 
the  attempt  to  suppress  doctrines  only  gives 
crease  of  strength.     Numberless  instances  ha 
practical  demonstration  to  the  principle  whic 
proclaimed,   and  have  convinced  mankind  tl 
real  interests  require  that  error,  or  seeming 
met  with  the  weapons  of  discussion  and  not  c 
sion.     But  if  we  accept  the  general  principle 
popular  heresies  ought  not  to  be  suppressed, 
we  consistently  attempt,  here  and  there,  for  th 
good  of   the  commimity,  to  make  exceptiom 
though  the  doctrines  of  "free  silver"  be  the 
and  most  foolish  of  heresies,  we  do  the  commc 
no  service  if  we  attempt,  l)y  official  pressure,  tc 
their  channels  of  expression. 

Secondly,  is  the  president  of  an  institution  r 
ligation  to  conform  his  public  expressions  to  t 
of  its  trustees  or  of  the  community  in  whi 
placed  ?  It  has  been  said  in  the  public  prints 
Andrews  has  had  no  right  to  "misrepresent"  t 
of  the  corporation  or  of  Rhode  I.slanders.  Ai 
corporation,  we  do  not  enter  into  the  questioi 
suppose  that  that  body  may  at  any  time,  if  it 
readily  clear  itself  of  misunderstanding  as  to 
ical  views.  But  in  what  sense  has  it  been  oblig 
Dr.  Andrews  to  "represent"  the  communit 
community  did  not  elect  him  and  has  had  n 
relation  to  him.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  head  < 
versity,  in  a  State  like  this,  to  conform  to  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  whi 
duty  in  a  doubtful  Sta,te  ?  Must  he  whiffle  arc 
the  Vicar  of  Bray,  taking  care  always  to  side 
majority  ?  There  are  Western  State  universiti 
just  such  conformity  has  been  exacted,  and  t 
trous  results  are  well  known.  It  has  not  been  j 
that  such  demands  of  jwlitical  compliance  we 
upon  the  old  and  well-settled  colleges  in  the  n 
servative  portion  of  the  land.  It  is  useless  1 
that  there  is  "no  politics"  in  the  present  move 
the  ground  that  the  question  of  the  free  coinaj 
ver  is  a  moral  question.  Every  man  is  prone 
that  while  a  political  matter  about  which  he  ca 
is  ix)litics,  one  almut  which  he  cares  a  great  de 
ply  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong,  because  he 
and  his  opponent  wrong.  The  most  expert  anc 
of  those  professors  of  political  economy  who 
opposite  side  of  the  silver  question  from  that  s 
by  Dr.  Andrews  would,  we  are  confident,  unii 
daring  that  it  is  a  question  of  public  policy 
whatever  its  moral  element,  is  open  to  discussic 
same  sense  as  other  questions  of  public  policy. 
dents  of  universities  are  to  l)e  free  to  speak  on 
litical  questions  that  are  not  also  ethical,  but  ii 
to  political  questions  which  have  an  ethical 
ought  to  "represent"  their  communities,  lin 
deed  will  he  their  freedom.  In  fact^  it  is  not  th 
function  of  a  university  to  "represent"  or  to  i 
any  favored  set  of  political,  any  more  than  of  r 
doctrines,  but  rather  to  inspire  young  men  i 
love  of  truth  and  knowledge,  and,  with  freec 
openness  of  mind,  to  teach  how  these  are  to  be  f 
It  is  to  give  a  liberal,  not  a  dogmatic  edncatioi 
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y^  is  it  for  the  good  of  Brown  University  itself 
president  should  be  officially  restrained  ?  The 
,  in  tlie  light  of  all  we  have  said,  almost  an- 
;elf .  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  problemat- 
naginary  addition  of  a  certain  number  of  dol- 

I  the  other  hand  we  have,  throughout  the 
tellectual  life  of  the  university,  the  deadening 
;  of  known  or  suspected  repression.    Our  stu- 

II  know  or  suspect  that  on  certain  subjects  the 
)f  their  president  has  l)een  purchased  or  im- 
[f  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Andrews  is  accepted, 
en  and  the  stigma  fall  on  his  successor.  We 
that  it  will  be  hard  to  persuade  a  man  of  such 
lence  as  characterized  Wayland,  and  Sears,  and 
1,  and  Andrews  to  accept  the  (difficult  task 
ese  new  conditions.  If  our  young  men  suspect 
J  have  intimated  concerning  his  public  utt«r- 
ey  will  suspect  it  of  his  class-room  instruction, 
inspect  it  of  the  president,  they  will  suspect  it 
•ofessors.  Confidence  in  the  instruction  of  the 
:y  is  fatally  impaired.  The  history  of  American 
idniinist  ration,  from  the  Dartmouth  College 
n,  furnishes  only  too  many  examples  of  the  de- 
tion  which  results  from  political  interference 
1  the  suspicion  of  bondage.  Better  by  far  to 
le  example  of  Harvard,  the  mental  freedom  of 
•esident  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  prized;  better 

imitate  the  authorities  of  the  Massachusetts 
\  of  Technology,  who  valued  Francis  Walker 
[y,  even  if  they  had  not  known  him  too  well,  to 
checking  his  utterances  in  the  cause  of  bimet- 
>r,  rather,  let  us  say,  better  by  far  to  follow  the 
raditions  of  Brown  University,  within  and 
whose  walls  Francis  Wayland,  in  a  protection- 
lunity,  for  so  many  years  taught  without  re- 
tie  doctrines  of  free  trade. 

hat  we  have  said  in  this  memorial  and  remon- 
ve  have  endeavored  to  keep  constantly  in  mind 
i  of  view  of  the  corporation  and  to  do  the  fullest 
)  their  motives  and  their  acts.  We  have  ad- 
mr:selves  rather  against  arguments  and  repre- 
ss tlian  against  any  persons.  We  do  not  speak 
le  of  the  president* s  financial  views,  for  nearly 
are.  so  far  as  we  understiind  the  question,  op- 
them.  We  do  not  speak  l3ecause  of  our  personal 
)r  him  or  our  admiration  for  the  great  work  he 
?  for  the  university  and  the  sacrifices  he  has 
its  behalf.  In  any  cause  less  sacred  than  that 
tm  of  si)eech  and  thought  we  should  not  have 
,t  all.  But  we  believe  that  invaluable  interests 
liege  and  of  all  colleges  in  the  land  require  us 
!  this  protest  and  to  vindicate  for  President 
»  and  for  all  presidents  and  professors  a  perfect 
•f  utterance  upon  all  public  questions.     Inter- 


e.st«<l  in  the  most  obvious  manner  in  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  institution,  more  anxious  than  any  others 
can  be  for  its  development  and  expansion,  we  neverthe- 
less would  not  see  its  prosperity  advanced,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  its  real  pro.sperity  can  Im?  advanced,  by 
private  suppression  and  politic  compliance;  for  we  are 
convinced  that  the  life-blood  of  a  university  is  not 
money,  but  freedom. 

The  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  President  An- 
drews under  the  existing  circumstances  would,  we  are 
confident,  be  publicly  regarded  a,s  a  denial  of  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  sought  to  maintain.  It  would  st<amp 
this  institution,  in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  as  one  in 
which  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  is  not  per- 
mitted when  it  runs  counter  to  the  views  generally  ac- 
cepted in  the  community  or  held  by  those  from  whom 
the  university  hopes  to  obtain  financial  support.  The 
undersigned,  therefore,  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Brown  University,  respectfully  urge  upon  your  honor- 
able body  that  the  president's  resignation  be  not  ac- 
cepted, and  that  the  corporation  express  clearly  to  the 
world  the  determination  to  maintain  in  this  ancient 
university,  in  the  fullest  measure,  its  honorable  and 
priceless  traditions  of  academical  freedom. 

Benjamin  F.  Clarke. 

J.  Franklin  Jameson. 

Henry  B.  Gardner. 

Hermon  C.  Bumpus. 

Courtney  Langdon. 

John  M.  Manly. 

Otis  E.  Randall. 

George  G.  Wilson. 

Edmund  B.  Delabarre. 

J.  Irving  Manatt. 

Walter  C.  Bronson. 

Walter  G.  Everett. 

H.  L.  Koopman. 

Carl  Barus. 

Henry  P.  Manning. 

Hammond  Lamont. 

John  E.  Hill. 

James  Q.  Dealey. 

Walter  B.  Jacobs. 

Charles  F.  Kent. 

Edward  C.  Burnham. 

A.  DeF.  Palmer,  Jr. 

Albert  D.  Mead. 

Louis  F.  Snow. 
July  31,  1897. 

(It  is  proper  to  add  that  Professors  Upton,  Sears,  and 
Munro  are  not  at  present  in  this  country,  and  that  the  above 
list  of  names  includes  no  persons  of  lesser  rank  than  assist- 
ant professors— that  is,  none  but  members  of  the  faculty  in 
the  stricter  sense.) 
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IB-tail,  Hugh   Ten-bears,    Harry  White-bear, 
ow-mule,  etc. 

ing  carefully  over  the  above  list,  I  thought  in 
iieart,  what  if  those  girls  should  request  me  to 
k  some  fatherly  advice  as  to  which  one  of  these 
1  girl  could  marry,  so  that  all  might  in  some 
aprove  their  maiden  names  ?  The  best  I  could 
and  that  is  very  unsatisfactory)  would  be  to 
}  Ruth  Bear-in-the-middle  marry  and  become 
h  Yellow-mule,  Miss  Louisa  Three-wolves  to 
[rs.  Louisa  Ten-bears,  Miss  Kittie  Medicine-tail 
e  Mrs.  Kittie  Yellow-tail,  Miss  Lena  Old-bear 
8  Mrs.  Lena  White-bear,  and  Miss  Olive  Young- 
become  Mrs.  Olive  Bull-tongue,  which  would 
18  Grandmother's-knife  no  choice  but  to  marry 
No-hair-on-his-tail ;  but  doubtless  she  would 
jry  Grandmother's-knife  all  her  days,  living 
g  an  old  maid,  than  to  accept  of  such  an  out- 
lame.  Such  names  are  ridiculous  and  shame- 
extreme,  and  I  hope  and  pray  they  may  be  dis- 
;  soon  as  possible.  Indian  names  are  generally 
titles  expressive  of  some  act  done  by  the  per- 
T  good  or  bad,  subject  to  change  according  to 
Df  the  individual,  and  by  native  custom  were 
lerited  by  our  children,  hence  should  never  be 
d  into  English,  to  persecute  them  with  a  name 
3r,  well  knowing  it  creates  a  prejudice  against 

bake,  for  example,  "  Chicago,''  which  is  derived 
t  Indian  word  she-gog  (skunk),  lacative  case, 
•ng,  or  woii— hence  the  name  "Chicago."  In 
taelf  it  Ib  a  pleasant  word,  and  the  pride  of 
Our  fathers  so  called  it  on  account  of  many 
as  well  as  wild  onions  and  skunk's  cabbage 
e  grew  there.  Had  the  early  white  settlers 
d  it  into  English,  the  millions  who  breathe  the 
vapor  that  rises  from  the  modem  Chicago 
aid  almost  instinctively  exclaim,  "This  city 
terly  named ; "  and  in  my  humble  opinion  it 
uld  have  reached  its  present  greatness,  in  con- 
ot  which  the  World's  Fair  never  would  have 
I  there.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  very 
.t  that  any  one  starting  out  in  a  new  life  should 
une  as  free  from  meaning  as  i)aper  unwritten 

ted  in  the  article  referred  to,  many  bad  mis- 
$  made  in  translating  Indian  names  into  Eng- 
ke,  for  example,  **  Michigan,"  my  native  State, 
en  in  some  histories  the  word  meant  in  the  Al- 
dialect  "Fish  weir  or  trap,"  which  its  shape 
i.  It  appears  the  historian  stopped  not  to  con- 
it  the  natives  had  no  correct  idea  oi  the  real 
the  lake  or  of  "fish  weirs  or  traps"  as  used 
rhites.  In  our  language  "  Mi-shi-gan  "  simply 
lonstrous  lake.  Translate  it  into  English  and 
for  our  State  a  monstrous  lake.  The  renowned 
-che-kau-nau  (Great  Turtle)  is  called  in  United 
story  Little  Turtle. 


When  a  young  man  I  attended  school  at  Winsh^nrgh, 
Ohio,  with  a  son  of  an  Awteiva  chief,  "  Nlack-a^e-pe- 
neesy"  (Black  Hawk).  Some  teacher  of  authority  in 
languages,  learning  that  ma-kaw-te  as  a  qualifier  meant 
"black,"  and  that  " pe-nay-shen "  meant  "bird"  in 
Ottawa  dialect,  called  him  Andrew  Blackbird,  which  to 
him  was  very  humiliating.  I  speak  of  these  cases  be- 
cause I  realize  that  the  points  in  the  article  referred  to 
are  well  taken  along  this  line  and  should  be  well  con- 
sidered. When  the  Po-ka-gon  Pottawattamie  band 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  my  father,  who  was  chief 
at  the  time,  was  named  by  the  priest  Leopold  Pokagon 
and  I  was  named  Simon  Pokagon.  Had  we  been  given 
a  new  surname  my  father  would  have  deemed  the  act 
downright  robbery.  The  same  rule  was  applied  to  each 
member  of  our  band,  all  being  given  respectable  Chris- 
tian names,  retaining  the  Indian  surnames.  Those  who 
were  old  enough  to  take  pride  in  their  name  were  per- 
mited  to  make  a  choice.  Several  names  would  be  sug- 
gested, out  of  which  they  would  select  the  one  that 
pleased  them  best.  As  the  names  were  decided  upon 
they  were  entered  in  the  church  book  with  the  Indian 
surnames.  If  too  long,  they  were  shortened  by  leaving 
off  one  or  more  of  the  last  syllables  of  the  name,  which 
was  an  ancient  practice  of  our*  own  people  when  words 
or  names  for  any  cause  became  unreasonably  long.  Our 
band  received  several  annuities  from  the  Grovernment 
prior  to  I860,  at  which  time  we  received  thirty-nine  thou- 
sand dollars,  partial  payment  of  moneys  due  from  the 
Government  on  the  sale  of  Chicago  by  my  father  as  chief 
of  the  Pokagon  band.  Last  autumn  we  received  the 
final  payment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Different  bands  and  tribes,  through  shrewd  and 
able  attorneys,  sought  to  impose  upon  us  by  sharing 
the  moneys  due  the  Pokagon  band ;  but  owing  to  the 
church  records  above  referred  to  and  our  practice  of 
following  the  rules  of  white  men  having  each  family 
bear  the  surname  of  the  husband,  we  were  enabled  to 
show  who  were  members  of  our  band  and  who  were 
not,  thereby  saving  time,  money  and  much  trouble.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  if  for  any  cause  teachers  and 
superintendents  in  government  employ  should  find  it 
difficult  to  carry  out  the  reasonable  request  of  "  naming 
our  Indians,"  an  efficient  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
carrying  out  a  measure  which  lies  at  the  very  threshold 
of  Indian  citizenship. 

It  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure  in  life  to  know  that 
the  rivers,  lakes  and  nearly  all  the  waterways  of 
America  retain  the  names  our  fathers  gave,  and  that 
those  of  our  race  who  have  long  since  gone  to  the  spirit 
land  have  been  honored  by  having  a  majority  of  the 
States  of  this  mighty  Union  given  Indian  names  pure 
and  simple. 

Hoping  this  letter  may  be  considered  in  a  spirit  akin 
to  the  one  prompting  me  to  address  you, 

I  remain  sincerely  yours, 

Simon  Pokaoon. 


THE  SINE  QUA  NON  OF  CAUCUS   REFORM. 


BY  RALPH  M.   EASLEY. 

(Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Federation.) 


IT  is  generally  admitted  that  the  nominating 
caucus  or  primary  election  affords  the  only 
natural,  practical  way  for  large  bodies  of  voters 
to  concentrate  on  any  question.  The  town -meet- 
ing plan  is  the  original  method  and  is  still  used 
in  small  localities;  but  for  the  voters  in  large 
cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago  to  meet  in  gen- 
eral mass -meeting  would  be  a  physical  impossi- 
bility. Hence  the  evolution  of  the  caucus  or 
primary.  Dr.  C.  C.  P.  Clark,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
who  has  made  a  specialty  of  this  subject,  states 
the  whole  case  in  the  following  language: 

It  is  an  aphorism  of  common  sense  that  when  men  are 
to  act  in  unison  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  com- 
mon object,  such  as  the  selection  of  a  public  function- 
ary, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  as- 
sembled and  hold  conference  together ;  and,  as  corollary 
to  this,  that  when  their  number  is  too  great  for  such  as- 
semblage or  for  orderly  conference  therein,  they  mu.st 
in  some  way  be  divided  up  for  the  purpose  of  such  meet- 
ing and  conference  into  suitable  sections  for  the  selec- 
tion of  delegates  or  representatives,  and  complete 
through  them,  assembled  in  convention,  the  work  in 
hand. 

:  That  this  system  has  degenerated  into  a  ma- 
chine for  doing  the  will  of  the  ward  *  <  heeler " 
and  political  "boss"  is  not  to  the  discredit  of 
the  ''heeler"  or  »'boss"  so  much  as  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  good  citizen  who,  by  his  own  inac- 
tion, has  permitted  these  gentlemen  to  expand 
into  the  whole  thing.  In  fact,  under  present 
conditions,  if  it  were  left  to  the  average  good 
citizen  or  business  man,  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery would  run  down  and  go  out  of  business; 
for  the  active  preliminary  work  of  nominating 
officers  under  our  law  and  customs  must  be  at- 
tended to  or  there  will  be  no  officers.  The  ''per- 
nicious activity  "  of  the  ward  boss  is,  therefore, 
far  better  than  no  activity. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  primary  to-day  ? 
And  can  the  difficulties  be  remedied?  Hon. 
John  E.  Milholland,  the  brilliant  leader  of  the 
Republican  anti-machine  forces  in  New  York,  in 
the  North  American  Review  says: 

Fraud  and  corruption  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
work  of  Election  Day  to  an  extent  that  would  have 
evoked  endless  derision  had  it  been  predicted  ten  years 
ago,  but  much  of  the  e'.il  formerly  incidental  to  Elec- 
tion Day  has  been  transmitted  to  the  primaries.  The 
party  caucus  or  primary  is  to-day  the  danger-point  in 
American  politics.  From  it  flow  the  evil  infl  uences  that 
make  unworthy  nominations  habitual,  the  machine 
possible,  and  bossisni  inevitable.    It  is  a  sad  confession 


to  make  that  after  all  the  efforts  expended  topuri 
primaries  here  in  Chicago  and  in  most  of  the  large 
of  the  country,  they  are  to-day  more  dangerous] 
rupt  than  ever  before  in  history.  Mr.  William  ] 
field,  who  has  been  repeatedly  chairman  of  the  C 
lican  State  and  also  of  the  Republican  County  Co 
tee,  expresses  an  absolute  conviction  when  he  de 
that  New  York  politics  were  never  put  upon  such 
level  as  to-day.  There  is  really  no  limit  to  the  rasi 
It  is  as  bold  as  any  in  which  Tammany  ever  enga^ 
the  general  elections. 

The  primaries  in  Chicago  have  been  a  s 
in  the  nostrils  of  all  decent  citizens  for  3 
revolving  around  the  ward  central  comm 
men,  who  not  only  fix  the  place  and  selec 
judges  and  clerks,  but  not  infrequently  mak 
the  credentials  for  the  delegation  the  nigh 
fore.  This  delegation,  in  turn,  reelects  the 
mitteemen;  and  this  mutual-admiration 
continues  to  do  business  at  the  same  stand 
after  year.  The  futility  of  going  befon 
committee  on  credentials  appointed  by  a  co] 
tion  so  constituted  is  apparent. 

Evidence  secured  by  the  Chicago  Civic 
eration  shows,   among   other  shameless   th 
that  in  many  wards  the  custom  has  prevaiL 
boarding  up  the  front  of  the  polling  booth, 
ing  a  hole  just  large  enough  to  hand  in  the  ' 
seven  feet  from  the  floor,  so  that  the  voter 
not  tell  to  whom  he  gave  his  ballot  or  whetl 
was  deposited  in  the  ballot-box  or  the  ciisj 
To  now  advise  good  citizens  to  go  to  such  prin 
or  rail  at  them  for  not  doing  so  is  a  reflc 
on  their  intelligence. 

At  a  Cook  County  convention  held  in  Ch 
in  1896  the  following  is  the  make-up  of  the 
vention  as  analyzed  by  the  detectives  foi 
Earjle  and  published  by  that  paper  Septemb< 
1896  :  Of  the  delegates,  those  who  have  be 
trial  for  murder  numbered  1 7  ;  sentenced  t 
penitentiary  for  murder  or  manslaughter 
served  sentence,  7  ;  served  terms  in  the  pei 
tiary  for  burglary,  36  ;  served  terms  in  the 
itentiary  for  picking  pockets,  2  ;  served  tei 
the  penitentiary  for  arson,  1  ;  ex-Bridewel 
jail -birds  identified  by  detectives,  84  ;  ke 
of  gambling  houses,  7  ;  keepers  of  houses  c 
fame,  2  ;  convicted  of  mayhem,  3  ;  ex- 
fighters,  1 1  ;  pool -room  proprietors,  2  ;  8 
keepers,  265  ;  lawyers,  14  ;  physicians,  3  ; 
dealers,  2  ;  political  employees,  148  ;  batte 
stationer,  1  ;  contractors,  4  ;  grooeri  1  ; 
painter,  1  ;  plumbers,  4  ;  butcher,  1  ;  dni| 
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[tore  supplies,  1  ;  commission  merchants, 
olicemen,  15  ;  dentist,  1  ;  speculators,  2  j 
of  the  peace,  3  ;  ex -constable,  1  ;  farmers, 
ertakers,  3  ;  no  occupations,  71.  Total 
8,  723. 

managers,   under  the  present   circum- 

have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  organi- 

f  citizens*  unions  in  New  York  or  munic- 

rties  in  Chicago  or  Boston.     These  are 

legitimate  outgrowths  of  and  protests 
the  <  *  brace  primary "  system,  with  its 
ballot-boxes,  doctored  tally-sheets,  and 
jnt  credentials,  and  while  I  believe  that 
^ncies  can  accomplish  little  permanent 
3t  they  are  apparently  the  only  means  at 
through  which  an  outraged  electorate  can 
i. 

SOME    GROUNDS    FOR    HOPE. 

e  universal  corruption  of  primaries  or 
J  were  not  well  known,  illustrations  from 
large  cities  might  be  given.  But  how- 
l  the  primary  now  is,  it  is  no  worse  than 
ions  once  were.  And  when  we  consider 
t  advance  made  in  ten  years  with  the 
an  ballot  and  in  the  civil  service,  it  in- 
16  hope  that  the  reform  of  the  primary 
>rought  about  if  the  people  intelligently 
)  to  obtain  it.  In  fact,  great  advance  has 
been  made.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
caucus  and  primary  were  regarded  as 
voluntary  organizations  with  which  the 
lid  not  in  any  way  interfere.  Now  there 
3ral  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  State 
de  for  the  government  of  primaries. 
p  Quincy,  of  Boston,  in  a  letter  referring 
iccessful  efforts  of  the  friends  of  caucus 
ast  winter  in  that  city,  says: 

very  strong  and  convinced  believer  in  the  idea 
aw  should  regulate  political  parties  and  their 
and  conventions,  giving  the  member  of  a  party 
protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  which 
o  the  voter  at  the  polls.  We  have  been  moving 
idly  in  this  direction  in  Massachusetts  in  re- 
B.  The  beneficial  results  of  caucus  reform  in 
ng  the  interest  of  the  voters  and  calling  out  a 
indance  at  the  caucuses  has  already  been  amply 
ated  in  this  city,  and  public  opinion  here  is  un- 
kbly  in  favor  of  carrying  the  regulation  of 
to  the  full  extent. 

is  also  a  gratifying  growth  of  sentiment 
eaders  of  men  from  all  walks  of  life  in 
ition  of  the  idea  that  "  the  primary  is," 
late  David  Dudley  Field  has  said,  the 
Df  reform."  It  is  surprising  to  find  that 
organizations  like  the  Christian  Endeavor 
rorth  League  have  advanced  much  farther 
e  line  of  practical  politics  than  the  aver- 
icipal  reformer.     The  labor  leaders  have 


stood  for  years  on  the  practical  platform.  With- 
in a  week  letters  have  been  received  from  such 
men  as  John  Willis  Baer,  National  Secretary  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society;  E.  A.  Schell, 
National  Organizer  of  the  Epworth  League;  W. 
B.  Prescott,  President  International  Typograph- 
ical Union;  M.  M.  Garland,  President  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers, 
and  P.  J.  McGuire,  National  President  of  the' 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
all  expressing  themselves  strongly  on  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  primary -election  re- 
form. 

WHAT    HAS    BEEN    DONE. 

In  twenty  States  laws  more  or  less  stringent 
have  been  enacted.     But,  with  all  law^s,  experi- 
ence is  required  to  determine  what  will  prove 
most  effective.     The  experience  of  the  last  ^ve 
years  is  teaching  the  advocates  of   this  reform 
what  is  necessary  to  secure  fair  primaries.     Last 
winter  new  measures  or  amendments  to  old  stat- 
utes were  introduced  in  a  number  of  Legislatures.  * 
A  committee  of   the  Allied  Political  Clubs  of' 
New  York  appeared  before  the  Legislature  at' 
Albany  urging  a  measure  for  primary -election  re-  • 
form,  and  the  Boston  workers  secured  important' 
amendments  to  their  caucus  law. 

In   Illinois,    Senator  Charles    H.    Crawford, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Elections 
and  also  the  author  of  the  present  primary  act  of' 
this  State,   introduced  a  bill  which  places  the* 
primary- election  machinery  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  of   Election  Commissioners  of  Cook 
County  (Chicago) ;    provides  that    the    regular 
election  judges  and  clerks  shall  conduct  the  same, 
the  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  county;  that  no 
party  can  hold  a  convention  unless  the  delegates 
thereto  are  elected  under  this  law;  and,  what  is 
still  more  to  the  point,  provides  such  severe  pen- 
alties for  interfering  with  the  rights  of  a  dele-' 
gate  who  has  once  received  his  credentials  from* 
the  sworn  officers  of  his  election  precinct  that  a 
credential  committee    of    a    convention    which 
should  undertake  to  undo  the  work  and  thwart 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  would  find 
itself  behind  the  bars. 

This  bill  was  fought  desperately  by  some  of 
the  leaders  of  both  machines,  but  Governor  Tan- 
ner and  National  Committeeman  T.  N.  Jamie- 
son,  of  the  Republican  side,  actively  favored  it. 
Leading  Democrats,  ex-Governor  Altgeld,  of  the 
regular  Democratic  organization,  and  Judge 
Adams  A.  Goodrich,  chairman  of  the  Sound 
Money  organization,  also  gave  it  their  cordial 
support.  After  a  hard  fight  Senator  Crawford 
succeeded  in  securing  its  passage  by  the  Senate. 
It  then  went  to  the  House,  and  by  every  known 
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legislative  device  was  opposed  by  members  whose 
powers  as  political  "bosses"  the  bill,  if  passed, 
would  seriously  curtail.  Its  friends,  however, 
pushed  it  to  third  reading  in  the  House  the  last 
night  of  the  session,  but  it  could  not  be  reached 
on  the  calendar  until  3  o'clock  in  the  morning — 
the  hour  of  final  adjournment — by  which  time 
many  country  members,  friends  of  the  bill,  had 
been  wearied  out  and  left,  not  leaving  the  con- 
stitutional majority  to  pass  the  bill.  However, 
the  friends  of  the  measure,  by  their  gallant  fight, 
got  before  the  State  the  condition  of  things  in 
Chicago  and  won  the  hearty  support  of  Governor 
Tanner,  who,  being  petitioned,  is  now  consider- 
ing the  calling  of  a  special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature this  winter  to  enact  several  measures,  one 
of  which  will  undoubtedly  be  a  new  primary- 
election  law  for  Illinois. 

WHAT    CAN    BE    DONE    WITHIN    THE    PARTIES  ? 

I  do  not  contend  that  independent  voters  should, 
under  present  conditions  in  our  large  cities,  rush 
into  existing  party  primaries  for  municipal  elec- 
tions ;  but  rather  that  a  fraction  of  the  effort 
that  would  be  required  to  divorce  national  and 
State  politics  from  municipal  matters  will,  if  ap- 
plied at  the  right  point,  place  the  old  parties  on 
a  plane  where  they  could  secure  good  nomina- 
tions. And  certainly  the  most  radical  municipal 
party  advocate  cannot  object  to  the  old  parties 
nominating  good  men  for  aldermen,  for  the  main 
tenet  of  his  creed  is  that  it  is  immaterial  whether 
an  officer  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  To 
the  party  voter  who  wants  good  government — and 
this  means  a  large  majority  of  both  parties — it 
would  mean  that  his  voice  would  be  heard  all 
along  the  line  from  constable  to  President.  It 
will  be  urged  that  an  appeal  to  ' '  go  to  the  pri- 
maries" is  utterly  futile  because  the  people  can- 
not be  induced  to  attend.  As  there  is  yet  no 
law  in  force  in  any  of  the  large  cities  that  will 
secure  fair  primaries,  there  has  consequently 
been  no  real  test  of  the  plan.  And  further,  such 
contention  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  peo- 
ple cannot  and  will  not  save  themselves  when 
they  can.  When  we  get  to  that  point,  it  is  only 
a  step  farther  to  declare  republican  government 
a  hopeless  failure. 


If  the  people  cannot  be  induced  to 
duty  under  a  plan  with  which  they  are  \ 
there  is  no  assurance  or  likelihood  that  t 
do  it  under  a  plan  as  unnatural  and  frauj 
as  many  inherent  difficulties  as  surroi 
< '  separation  ''  plan.  In  any  event,  leade 
form  thought  and  well-wishers  of  part} 
ization  have  no  right  to  find  fault  until  tl 
done  what  they  can  to  make  it  possible 
people  to  be  heard. 

PRACTICAL    STEPS. 

Education   of   the   people  along  the 
practical   politics   has   been  woefully  m 
The  coming  generations  should  be  bet 
vided    for.      In   all   high    schools    and 
'' practical  politics"  should   be  taught  1 
and  young  men.     A   course  of  civics  tl 
not  teach  the  value  of  caucuses,  primai 
conventions  and  how  to  conduct  them  : 
defective.       Every   citizen    should    be 
tician. 

The  duty  of  those  who  believe  that 
bility  of  our  republican  form  of  govemi 
pends  upon  the  purification  of  these  fou: 
political  power  is  to  organize  with  vigor 
issue  alone.     In  this  connection  it  may  1 
that  arrangements  are  now  being  made  f< 
ference  to  be  held  in  New  York  in  Oc 
November  at  which  will  be  considered: 
framing  of  a  primary-election  law  that  wi 
the  defects  of  existing  legislation;  sec* 
arranging   for   presenting   the   subject 
Legislatures  as  meet  next  winter;  and,  t 
awakening  of  public  sentiment  upon  tl 
tion. 

The  elective  franchise  is  a  sacred  heri' 
is  more  than  a  mere  modern  convenienc 
vastly  greater  than  a  social  privilege  to  1 
as  one's  best  garments,  on  state  occasio 
Its  defenders  should  be  drawn  from  ev 
of  life.  Good  citizenship  is  not  alone  n 
citizenship,  but  State  citizenship  and 
citizenship  as  well.  Many  are  clamorini 
strike  the  shackles  from  poor  Cuba;  b 
needs  patriots  not  more  than  does  ( 
country  to-day,  and  yet  our  shackles  a: 
own  forging. 


LEADING  ARTICLES   OF  THE   MONTH. 


HE  NEW  "SAYINGS  OF  CHRIST," 

LLY  in  the  present  summer  the  news- 
>apers  contained  accounts  of  an  interest - 
coverv  recently  made  by  Messrs.  Gren- 
l  Hunt,  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund, 
is  a  papyrus  written  on  each  side  in  Greek 

and   containing  a  number  of    logia,  or 
,  of  Jesus.     This  single  leaf  was  found 

several   hundred   other  papyri   in  some 
L-heaps  at  Behnesa,   on   the  edge  of  the 

desert,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
f  Cairo.  One  page  was  quite  easily  de- 
ble,  while  the  other,  though  less  distinct, 
e  made  out  with  some  difficulty, 
Greek  sentences  are  thus  translated  by  the 
rers : 

and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the 
it  is  in  thy  brother's  eye. 

IS  salth,  Except  ye  fast  to  the  world,  ye  shall 
se  find  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  except  ye  keep 
Mtth,  ye  shall  not  see  the  Father. 
IS  saith,  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and 
esh  was  I  seen  by  them,  and  I  found  all  men 
w  and  none  found  I  athirst  among  them,  and 
grieveth  over  the  sons  of  men,  because  they 
1  in  their  heart  .  .  . 

poverty  .  .  . 
18  saith,  Wherever  there  are  .  .  .  and  there  is 

alone,  I  am  with  him.    Raise  the  stone  and 
on  shalt  find  me,  cleave  the  wood  and  there 

is  saith,  A  prophet  is  not  acceptable  in  his  own 
neither  doth  a  physician  work  cures  upon  them 
w  him. 

is  saith,  A  city  built  upon  the  top  of  a  high 
established,  can  neither  fall  nor  be  hid. 
unto  thy  face  (or  presence)  .  .  . 

riter  in  the  Biblical  World  for  August, 
iting  on  these  sayings,  suggests  that  while 
as  translated  by  the  editors,  is  strongly 

it  may  be  intended  to  be  taken  some- 
letaphorically. 

.  3  is  so  complete  as  to  make  its  meaning 
.kable.  It  is  certainly  novel,  but  hardly 
le  genuine   ring'   of    which  the  editors 

It  rather  sounds  like  many  another 
monical  saying  of  Jesus,  in  which  a  say- 
hought  of  the  canonical  gospels  is  over- 
Dtherwise  changed  by  an  attempt  at  pseu- 
phic  or  apocalyptic  writing. 
.  5  is  by  all  means  the  most  remarkable  of 
>gia.  Despite  its  imperfect  shape,  it  is 
see  in  its  first  sentence  an  echo  of  Matt. 
.  But  the  second  half,  noble  as  it  is  in  sug- 
the  possibility  of  having  Christ's  presence 
len  engaged  in  work  (unless  it  is  to  be  in- 
d  as  meaning  that  Christ  is  in  all  things, 


or  that  effort  must  precede  attainment,  or  indeed, 
finally,  as  mystical),  cannot  escape  the  same  sus- 
picion as  that  aroused  by  No.  3,  viz.,  of  a  re- 
working by  some  of  the  many  teachers  of  early 
Christianity — possibly  of  one  of  the  Gnostic  sects. 

* '  Taken  altogether,  therefore,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  that  these  few  logia  add  anything  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  If  they  were 
written,  as  their  editors  seem  justified  in  claim- 
ing, somewhere  between  150  and  300  a.d.  and 
were  in  any  way  representative  of  a  widely  ac- 
cepted Gospel,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  they 
have  not  in  some  way  left  more  distinct  traces  of 
themselves  or  of  their  kind  in  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture. The  utmost  that  one  dares  at  present  to 
say  of  their  value  is  (1)  that  they  certainly  throw 
light  upon  the  nature  of  collections  of  logia^  such 
as  that  of  Fapias;  and  (2)  that  it  is  possible  that 
they  represent  a  collection  of  genuine  and  apocry- 
phal sayings  of  Christ  made  by  some  early  Chris- 
tians with  Jewish -Gnostic  tendencies,  with  which 
Egypt  teemed.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  if 
one  could  add  that  they  throw  a  direct  light  upon 
the  synoptic  problem,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
So  far  from  appearing  like  bits  of  an  original 
Gospel  lying  back  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  they 
much  more  clearly  hint  at  conflation  or  at  other 
reworking.  Whether  this  reworking  was  wholly 
intentional  may  be  uncertain,  but  that  we  have 
here  any  light  upon  an  original  Hebrew  Matthew, 
a  '  gospel  to  the  Hebrews, '  or  a  *  gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians, '  seems  absolutely  without  like- 
Hhood." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  of  these  sayings 
is  identical  with  Luke  vi.  42,  while  No.  6  suggests 
Luke  iv.  23,  24,  and  in  No.  7  there  is  a  pf^allel- 
ism  with  Matt.  v.  14. 

Another  Interpretation. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  August  Dr. 
M.  K.  James  propounds  the  theory  that  the  frag- 
ment discovered  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  is 
from  a  book  of  Christ's  sayings,  extracted  from 
one  or  more  gospels.  This  hypothesis,  he  says, 
would  serve  well  to  explain  the  presence  in  the 
sayings  of  elements  of  various  degrees  of  authen- 
ticity; for  it  seems  probable  that  the  early  gos- 
pels rejected  by  the  Church  contained  an  admix- 
ture of  genuine  matter  <<  along  with  some  that 
was  corrupt  and  some  that  was  pure  invention.*' 

For  the  fifth  and  most  remarkable  of  the  say- 
ings, which  contains  the  puzzling  sentence, 
<<  Raise  the  stone  and  there  thou  shalt  find  me, 
cleave  the  wood  and  there  am  I,"  Dr.  James  sag*, 
gests  three  possible  lines  of  interpretation: 
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«<  1.  Christ  is  everywhere  and  in  everything. 
This,  as  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  have  said, 
is  favored  by  the  near  neigliborhood  of  what 
seems  to  be  a  form  of  the  utterance,  *  Where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them, '  and  the  sentence  from  the  Gospel 
of  Evcy  which  Epiphanius  has  preserved,  supplies 
an  attractive  illustration. 

<<  2.  The  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  hard 
and  laborious  character  of  the  acts  prescribed — 
the  heaving  up  of  the  stone  and  the  cleaving  of 
the  wood.  We  should  then  have  a  parallel  to 
the  precept,  ^Ask^  and  ye  shall  receive;  seek^ 
and  ye  shall  find;  knocks  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you; '  an  utterance  in  which  the  command 
seems  to  me  quite  as  important  an  element  as  the 
promise.  Effort  is  necessary  if  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  is  to  be  won. 

*' 3.  The  *  stone*  and  the  'wood'  may  just 
possibly  be  the  important  factors  in  the  saying. 
Both  of  them  are  familiar  types  of  the  Lord. 
But  1  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  meaning  to  the 
whole  clause  on  this  hypothesis,  though  it  seems 
just  worth  mentioning. 

IS    THIS    PANTHEISM  ? 

*  *  The  first  interpretation  has  a  flavor  of 
Pantheism  about  it,  of  something  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  lines  of  our  Lord's  genuine 
sayings.  If  the  interpretation  be  correct,  the 
words  would  better  suit  a  *  Gnostic  *  milieu  than 
an  orthodox  one.  But  I  doubt  its  correctness. 
Would  any  sect  which  is  likely  to  have  produced 
this  mystical  saying  have  put  it  in  such  a  form  ? 
Were  they  not  all  too  deeply  imbued  with  a  be- 
lief in  the  inherent  evil  of  matter  ?  Stone  and 
wood,  the  productions  of  an  ignorant  or  evil 
Creator,  with  whose  works  it  is  the  object  of 
every  enlightened  soul  to  have  as  little  to  do  as 
possible,  could  they  be  spoken  of  in  so  emphatic 
a  manner  as  this  ?  I  do  not  think  that  a  Gnostic 
would  thus  conceive  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
created  things.  The  Lord  '  is  everywhere  and 
heareth  every  one  of  us,'  say  the  Docetic  Acts  of 
John^  it  is  true;  but  there  is  no  hint  to  show 
that  he  is  present  in  inanimate  things  of  sense. 

*' I  incline  rather  to  the  second  of  the  inter- 
pretations suggested  above.  It  is  direct  and 
simple,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  Christ's 
known  teaching.  Possibly  the  collector  of  the 
logia  may  have  understood  the  sentence  differ- 
ently, and  therefore  placed  it  in  the  position  in 
which  we  find  it.  If  he  did,  he  acted,  I  believe, 
under  a  misapprehension." 

Dr.  James  leaves  his  theories  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  critics,  expressing  to  Messrs. 
Grenfell  and  Hunt  his  warmest  thanks  for  the  way 
in  which  they  have  dealt  with  this  splendid  find. 


WHEN  WERE  THE  GOSPELS  WRITTI 

MR.  F.  J.  KENYON'S  article  in  the  g 
ber  Mc  Clure's  under  this  title  is  chie 
uable  in  its  notes  on  the  * '  Diatessaron  "  of 
a  harmonized  gospel,  composed  out  of  tl 
gospels  by  dovetailing  verses  out  of  the  d 
evangelists  into  a  single  narrative.  Th( 
shows  the  preeminent  position  of  the  fo 
pels  at  a  very  early  date,  for  Tatian  wa 
about  110  A.D.  This  harmony  passed  cui 
the  Syrian  Church  for  many  generations 
orthodox  representation  of  the  gospel  nai 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rendel  Harris  has 
reason  to  believe  that  it  exhibited  traces 
special  opinions  of  the  Encratites. 

< '  In  the  one  case  we  should  suppose  it 
been  written  about  160;  in  the  other  abo 
If,  then,  the  '  Diatessaron  '  was  put  toget 
of  the  four  canonical  gospels,  it  is  clear  th 
held,  at  this  date,  a  position  of  marked  a 
ognized  superiority  over  all  other  narrat 
our  Lord's  life;  and  since  such  a  positio: 
not  be  acquired  except  after  the  lapse  c 
considerable  time,  this  would  show  that 
were  composed  at  a  date  at  least  as  early 
which  Baur  assigns  to  the  earliest  of  th( 
much  earlier  than  those  which  he  allows  t 
out  of  the  four." 

Baur  dated  St.  Matthew's  gospel  a.d.  1 
Luke's,  St.  Mark's,  and  St.  John's  about  15 
and  165  respectively.  This  *  *  Diatessaro] 
supposed  to  be  lost,  the  earliest  mention  o 
ing  Dy  Eusebius  about  a.d.  325.  It 
America  that  the  discovery  was  first  made 
Ezra  Abbott  in  1880  thatTatian's  <<  Diates 
was  actually  constructed  out  of  the  four 
ical  gospels.  The  commentary  on  the  *  <  D 
ron"  by  St.  Ephrem,  with  its  copious  quo 
enabled  the  scholars  to  make  out  the 
structure  and  much  of  the  actual  text 
work.  Father  Ciasca,  one  of  the  librai 
the  Vatican,  was  the  first  modern  schola] 
the  complete  ' '  Diatessaron. "  Its  publicat 
delayed  till  1886.  Ciasca  chanced  to  sh 
manuscript  to  the  vicar- apostolic  of  the  ( 
Copts,  then  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  this 
man  at  once  remarked  that  he  had  seen  i 
copy  in  private  hands  in  Egypt,  and  could 
take  to  procure  it.  He  was  true  to  hii 
and  from  this  new  manuscript,  which  is  s 
to  the  copy  in  the  Vatican,  Ciasca  edited  tl 
in  1888.  Though  the  reappearance  of  th 
does  not  enable  the  scholars  to  fix  absolul 
date  of  the  composition  of  the  gospels 
places  the  date  far  back  of  the  theories  1 
been  held.  Mr.  Kenyon  says  it  is  enougl 
to  know  that  they  belong,  even  the  latest  o 
to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  that  the: 
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retson,  so  far  as  external  evidence  is  concerned, 
to  doubt  the  traditional  belief  that  they  were 
written  either  by  the  apostles  themselves  or  by 
their  companions. 


ARE  THE  RICH  GROWING  RICHER  AND  THE 

POOR  POORER? 

IN  the  September  Atlantic  Monthly  the  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright  musters  a  considerable 
trray  of  figures  to  show  that  this  inquiry  cannot 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  For  while  his 
figpires  prove  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer, 
they  also  prove  that  the  poor  are  not  growing 
poorer.  He  says  this  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  the  truth  of  the  phrase  has  become  thor- 
oughly accepted.  He  admits  that  there  are  more 
lai^  fortunes  at  the  present  time  than  in  any 
other  period  in  our  history,  and  that  there  are 
more  people  having  independent  fortunes  than  at 
any  other  time.  He  is  willing  to  admit  that 
teven-eighths  of  the  families  hold  but  one-eighth 
of  the  wealth,  while  1  per  cent,  of  the  families 
hold  more  than  the  remaining  99  per  cent. ;  or, 
stated  otherwise,  that  1,500, 000  families  own  $56,  • 
000,000,000,  while  the  other  11,000,000  families 
own  $9,000,000,000  of  the  nation's  wealth;  or 
that  12  per  cent,  of  the  families  own  86  per  cent, 
of  the  wealth,  and  the  other  88  per  cent,  of  the 
families  own  only  14  per  cent. 

As  against  this  he  reminds  us  that,  beginning 
with  1850,  the  per  capita  of  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try has  grown  as  follows:  In  1850,  $308  per 
capita;  in  1860,  $514;  in  1870,  $780;  m  1880, 
1870;  and  in  1890,  $1,036  per  capita.  While 
these  figures  are  not  so  accurate  in  the  first  years 
as  in  the  later  periods,  he  considers  them  quite 
accurate  enough  to  show  that  there  is  a  wide 
margin  in  the  increased  aggregate  wealth  within 
which  the  rich  can  grow  richer  without  necessi- 
tating that  the  poor  should  grow  poorer. 

THE    HIGHER    STANDARD    OP    BREAD-WINNING. 

In  more  specific  support  of  his  thesis,  Mr. 
Wright  analyzes  the  whole  body  of  bread-win- 
ners of  the  country — a  body  which  in  1870 
amounted  to  32.43  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, in  1880  to  34.67  per  cent.,  and  in  1890  to 
36.31  per  cent.  He  classifies  all  this  bread- 
winning  population  into  four  groups,  and  finds 
that  tne  highest  group,  consisting  of  farmers  and 
planters  who  are  proprietors,  bankers,  brokers, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  dealers,  and  who 
engage  in  professional  pursuits,  constitute  10.17 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  in  1870,  1 1.22 
percent,  in  1880,  and  11.97  per  cent,  in  1890, 
Aowinff  a  steady  ^a in  in  ihe proportion  of  this  high 
q/' hnead'tpinners  io  the  tahoie population. 


<  ^  Making  another  group,  composed  of  agents, 
collectors,  commercial  travelers,  bookkeepers, 
clerks,  salesmen,  and  others  in  kindred  occupa- 
tions, we  find  that  in  1870  they  constituted  0.91 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  that  in  1880 
the  percentage  rose  to  1.25,  and  that  in  1890  it 
reached  2.15,  showing  that  in  this  class  of  per- 
sons there  was  also  a  constant  increase  in  relative 
proportion. 

*  *  Making  still  another  group,  including  the 
skilled  workers  of  the  community,  such  as  cloth- 
ing makers,  engineers  and  firemen,  food  pre- 
parers, leather  workers,  those  engaged  in  the 
mechanical  trades,  metal  workers,  printers,  en- 
gravers and  bookbinders,  steam  railroad  em- 
ployees, textile  workers,  tobacco  and  cigar  factory 
operatives,  wood  workers,  and  those  in  similar 
mechanical  pursuits,  we  find  that  of  the  whole 
population  they  constituted  6.59  per  cent,  in 
1870,  7.18  per  cent,  in  1880,  and  8.75  per  cent, 
in  1890,  showing  again  in  the  skilled  trades  a 
constantly  increasing  relative  proportion. 

**  Making,  now,  a  fourth  group,  including 
agricultural  laborers,  boatmen,  fishermen,  sailors, 
draymen,  hostlers,  ordinary  laborers,  miners 
and  quarrymen,  messengers,  packers,  porters, 
servants,  and  all  other  pursuits  of  like  grade,  we 
find  the  reverse  to  be  true.  That  is,  although  in 
1870  this  class  of  workers  constituted  14.76  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population,  in  1890  it  reached 
but  13.44  per  cent." 

These  figures  show  to  Mr.  Wright's  mind  that 
there  is  a  steady  uplifting  of  the  standards;  in 
other  words,  that  relatively  there  are  fewer  peo- 
ple engaged  in  unskilled  and  worse -paid  occupa- 
tions of  life. 

BETTER    WAGES    AND    LOWER    PRICES. 

Then,  as  to  wages,  Mr.  Wright  draws  on  the 
report  by  Senator  Aldrich  giving  the  course  of 
wholesale  prices  and  wages  from  1840  to  1891. 
It  deals  with  seventeen  great  branches  of  indus- 
try, the  principal  ones  in  the  country,  and  from 
it  we  find  that,  taking  1830  as  a  standard  at  100, 
rates  of  wages  rose  from  87.7  in  1840  to  160.7 
in  1891;  that  is,  an  increase  of  00.7  per  cent, 
from  1860  and  of  73  per  cent,  from  1840.  In 
other  words,  there  was  an  average  gain  during 
the  51  years  of  86  per  cent.  And  this  was 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  hours  of  labor  had 
been  reduced  during  that  period,  an  average  of 
1.4  hours  per  day. 

Of  course,  an  increase  of  wages  means  nothing 
without  an  inquiry  into  the  prices  for  the  things 
for  which  wages  are  spent.  Examining  into  the 
prices  of  223  articles,  it  was  found  that  their 
prices  were  1.8  pet  ctttiV,.  Vqtw^t  Sxv  \^^\  \>cv'wi  xa^ 
1860,  and  SenaXot  Alit\GV%  w^tX.  \si*^^  ^ioR^ 
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cost  of  living,  aside  from  rent,  decrease  between 
4  and  5  per  cent,  between  1860  and  1891.  So 
that,  taking  rent  and  everything  into  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Wright  concludes  that  living  was  not 
much,  if  any,  higher  in  1891  than  in  1860. 
Many  more  incidental  data  are  quoted  by  Mr. 
Wright  to  show  that  the  poor  people  of  the  coun- 
try are  in  a  better  case  than  tliey  were  fifty  years 
ago  and  are  constantly  improving  their  standard 
of  living.  For  instance,  the  statistics  show  that 
in  1850  the  paupers  in  the  almshouses  were  2, 171 
to  each  million,  w^hile  in  1890  they  were  1,176  to 
eacli  million. 

Are  the  rich,  then,  growing  richer,  and  the 
poor  poorer  ?  If  this  be  true,  says  Colonel 
Wright,  our  whole  civilization  is  a  cheat. 

''The  statement,  I  reiterate,  is  not  true,  as  a 
whole,  but  it  is  true  that  the  rich  are  growing 
richer  and  the  poor  are  growing  better  off  ;  and 
with  increased  understanding  of  the  true  uses  of 
wealth,  the  proportion  in  which  the  rich  are  grow- 
ing richer  and  the  poor  better  off  will  assume 
more  just  and  equitable  relations." 


RUSKIN  AMONG  W0RKIN6MEN. 

UNDER  the  headmg  ''A  Memorable  Art 
Class,"  Mr.  Thomas  Sulman  contributes 
to  Good  Words  for  August,  fascinating  memories 
of  the  art  class  at  the  Workingmen's  College  in 
the  early  fifties.  John  Ruskin  threw  himself 
heartily  into  this  art  work  in  1854.  Looking 
back  the  writer  says: 

'*  I  cannot  hope  to  describe  the  delights  of 
those  evenings.  Twice  a  week  John  Ruskin 
positively  beamed;  he  devoted  himself  to  those 
who  gave  themselves  sincerely  to  study.  He 
taught  each  of  tis  separately,  studying  the  ca- 
pacities of  each  student. 

HIS    WAY    OF    TEACHING. 

'<  We  drew  first  a  plaster  of  Paris  ball,  giving 
the  intersecting  shadows  of  a  score  of  gaslights; 
then  a  small  plaster  cast  of  a  natural  leaf.  After 
that  he  went  to  nature;  a  spray  of  dried  laurel 
leaves,  a  feather,  a  bit  of  spar  to  show  the  lines 
of  cleavage;  every  kind  of  natural  structure.  He 
soon  encouraged  us  to  try  color,  warning  us  that 
gaslight  altered  all  the  values,  but  saying  that 
color,  was  too  delightful  to  be  foregone.  For  one 
pupil  he  would  put  a  cairngorm  pebble  or  fluor- 
spar into  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  set  him  to  trace 
their  tangled  veins  of  crimson  and  amethyst.  For 
another  he  would  bring  lichen  and  fungi  from 
Anerley  Woods.  Once,  to  fill  us  with  despair  of 
color,  he  brought  a  case  of  West  Indian  birds  un- 
stuffed,  as  the  collector  had  stored  them,  all 
rubies  and  emeralds.     Sometimes  it  was   a  fif- 


teenth century  Gothic  missal  when  h 
counting  the  order  of  the  colored  leaves 
spray  of  the  MS.  At  other  times  it  was 
did  Albert  Diirer  wood -cut  tlxat  we  migh 
square  inch  or  two  of  herbage  and  ider 
columbines  and  cyclamens.  He  talked  ; 
the  class,  discursively  but  radiantly.  I 
remember  that  in  politics  and  religion  h< 
to  order  rather  than  progress.  ...  I  ha 
lightful  memory  of  an  architectural  \ 
principally  given  to  French  Gothic,  co 
Amiens,  Rouen,  and  Beauvais.  He  r 
for  us  a  chapter  from  the  '  Seven  Lam] 
all  the  illustrations — '  Notes  on  Northern 
On  another  night  he  introduced  to  m 
Rethel's  work,  especially  the  weird  '  ^ 
Todlentanz.' 

' '  He  was  hard  to  please,  I  remembei 
graving.      Etching  he  thought  frivolous. 

His    MASTERS. 

' '  He  told  us  if  we  got  to  like  large 
hatched,  finished  prints  after  Correggioc 
ael  we    were  lost,   unless  we  forthwith 
better   still,    burned    them.   .   .   .      But 
Durer  was  his  favorite  master.     We  co] 
of  the  great  and  smaller  passions,  the  < 
bert '  and  the  '■  St.   Jerome. '     But  of  co 
pole-star   of    his   artistic  heavens    was 
One  by  one,  he  brought  for  us  to  exan 
marvels  of  water -color  art  from  Denma 
He  would  point  out  the  subtleties  and 
in  their  composition,  analyzing  on  a  bla 
their  line  schemes.     Sometimes  he  wou 
us  copy  minute  portions  of  a  *  Liber,*  sc 
of    footsteps,   or  the   handles   of   a  plo 
would  not  allow  us  to  copy  Turner  in  col 
ing  that  would  come  years  after,  at  prese 
ing  of  these  but  line." 


( < 


HIS  GREATEST  FAULT  AS  A  TEAGHE 


<*0n  formal  occasions  he  did  not  spe 
His  style  was  over- elaborate  and  paradox 
on  these  evenings  he  talked  divinely;  i 
carried  away  by  the  current  of  his  entl 
Often  his  subject  was  poetry,  and  then 
never  tired  of  praising  Scott.   .   .   . 

'  <  Although  I  have  reason  to  think  li 
this  time  privately  suffering,  he  seemed  d 
with  his  class.  His  face  would  light  m 
he  saw  a  piece  of  honest  or  delicate  t 
was,  perhaps,  his  greatest  fault  as  a  teac 
he  was  sometimes  too  lavish  of  his  prais< 

Possibly  to  those  who  are  only  reader 
great  art-critic  this  last  seems  the  meet  i 
ing  fact  in  the  whole  paper,  full  as  it  i 
tense  interest. 
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CENT  SOCIAUSTIC  EXPERIMENTS. 
In  Engrland  and  Elsewhere. 

other  dav  it  was  announced  that  Count 
olstoi's  friends  are  preparing  to  found  a 
ic  or  Communistic  experimental  settle- 
Alderney,  while  others  are  engaged  in 
efforts  in  this  direction  in  Essex.  A  re- 
mber  of  the  Economic  Review  mentions 
Ionization  schemes  which  have  been  es- 
i  in  Great  Britain,  but  which,  however, 
lately  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  pay  their 

The  Free  Communist  and  Cooperative 
it  Clousden  Hill  Farm,  Forest  Hill,  New- 

Among  the  many  highly  desirable  ideals 
lis  association  sets  before  itself,  the  most 
tristic  is  '  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
communist  association  as  against  the  corn- 
production  of  to-day.'  Principle  No.  8 
lat  '  this  association  being  constituted  on 
ciples  of  liberty  and  equality,  we  do  not 
:e  any  other  authority  but  the  one  of 
and  no  member  or  members  shall  have 
er  power  than  that  of  reasoning.'  Or, 
Jo.  1 3  :  '  Except  in  cases  of  general  agree- 
o  working  time  shall  be  fixed  or  limited, 
3lieve  that,  considering  these  new  condi- 
xih  one  will  do  his  best  and  work  accord- 
is  abilities,  physically  or  otherwise. '  " 

this  excellent  society  seems  to  suffer 
e  prevailing  malady  of  all  such  idealistic 
.  According  to  the  last  available  balance- 
le  receipts  of  the  farm  amounted  to  £81 
half-year,  while  the  outgoings  amounted 
On  this  showing  competitive  produc- 

not  much  to  fear  from  the  rivalry  of  free 
listic  institutions. 

econd  scheme  described  by  the  Economic 
is  the  Westmoreland  Home  Colonization 
lent.  Object :  to  provide  work  in  Eng- 
Listrial  villages  for  the  able-bodied  unem- 
Door.  There  are  two  farms  in  connection 
s  scheme,  on  the  first  of  which,  that  of 
ad,  the  last  available  balance-sheet  shows 
,  of  £93,  excluding  subscriptions;  on  the 
the  accounts  nearlv  balance,  but  onlv  with 
of  £359  in  donations. 
bird  case  mentioned  by  the  Economic  Re- 
that  of  the  Landholders'  Court,  Winter- 
hich  .seems  to  l)e  financially  very  profit- 

:n- milling  and  carpentry  are  the  winter 
ions;  and  markot-crardeniug  andthemak- 
)eat  moss  litter  are  carried  on  in  the  sum- 
[t  is  a  sort  of  system  of  small  holdings, 
eally,'  says  Major  Poore,  <  the  restoration 
)rocedure  of  a  manor. '     The  only  novelty 


about  it,  however,  unless  the  allotment  of  five- 
shilling  shares  to  the  tenants  is  to  be  called  such, 
is  the  establishment  of  a  court,  consisting  of  the 
directors,  who  try  all  cases  in  dispute.  It  is  now 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  this  experiment. 
At  the  outset  Major  Poore  advanced  £1,768  8s. 
7d.  for  purchase  of  farms,  etc.  Since  then,  £50 
has  been  advanced  to  members  on  mortgage,  and 
yet,  by  July  31,  1894,  £1,832  17s.  8d.  had  been 
repaid,  and  there  was  a  balance  of  £64  9s.  Id. 
This  has  swelled  in  the  succeeding  year  to  £237 
3s.  5d.  On  February  5,  1897,  Major  Poore 
writes,  *  I  have  as  yet  no  arrears,  nor  has  any 
tenant  fallen  out  of  line.'  " 


CLEANING  THE  STREETS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

THE  September  McClures  opens  with  an  ac- 
count by  Colonel  Waring  of  his  Augean 
labors  as  commissioner  of  the  New  York  Street 
Cleaning  Department ;  incidentally,  it  is  remark- 
able how  the  art  department  of  McClures  has 
managed  to  invest  the  prosaic  details  of  remov- 
ing debris  from  the  streets  with  such  interest  as 
the  many  capital  pictures  have.  New  y'orkers 
do  not  need  Colonel  Waring' s  description  of  the 
frightful  condition  of  the  streets  at  the  time  that 
he  took  hold  of  the  department.  So  frightful 
was  this  condition  that  the  death-rate  for  12 
years  had  amounted  to  25.78  per  cent,  per  1,000 
persons,  equivalent  to  50,000  deaths  a  year  on 
the  basis  of  present  population  ;  eye  and  throat 
diseases,  due  to  dust,  and  especially  to  putrid 
dust,  were  rife;  snow  was  not  removed,  and 
only  some  27  miles  of  streets  were  cleared 
after  a  storm.  The  street -cleaners  were  robbed 
by  politicians  and  scorned  by  the  public.  Mr. 
Waring  took  the  commissionership  with  Mayor 
Strong's  assurance  that  the  new  incumbent  should 
be  absolutely  autonomous  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointments and  dismissals  and  should  have  his 
own  way  generally. 

In  a  matter  of  three  years  the  commissioner 
has  turned  the  street -cleaning  band  from  a  most 
disreputable  body  of  tramps,  rounders,  fourth- 
rate  workmen,  and  incompetents  with  a  pull  into 
what  he  proudly  and  truly  calls  a  splendid  body 
of  men,  actuated  by  a  real  esprit  de  corps.  The 
horses  of  the  department  are  the  finest  in  the  city 
for  their  work,  well  groomed  and  treated.  The 
carts  are  new  and  sound,  and  chow  what  an 
amount  of  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  small 
details.  The  colonel  tells  that  for  every  cart 
there  is  a  complete  duplicate  set  of  harness, 
bought  a  year  or  more  in  advance  in  order  that 
it  might  become  thoroughly  seasoned  before  be- 
ing put  to  hard  use,  and  he  says  the  gain  in  dura- 
bility is  far  more  than  the  loss  in  interest.    Six- 
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teen  years  ago  it  cost  the  city  111,000  a  year  for 
the  **  trimming"  of  the  scows  that  carried  away 
the  refuse;  now  the  city  receives  for  the  scow- 
trimming  privilege  about  $50,000  wortli  of  labor 
free  and  more  than  $90,000  in  cash.  Nearly 
1,000  miles  of  streets  are  swept  every  day,  while 
in  1888,  under  one  of  the  best  commissioners, 
50  miles  were  swept  daily,  187  miles  three  times 
a  week,  65  miles  twice  a  week,  and  24  miles 
<  *  when  found  necessary. "  At  present  35^  miles 
are  swept  four  and  five  times  a  day,  50^  miles 
three  times  a  day,  283^  miles  twice  a  day,  and 
63^  miles  once  a  day,  making  a  total  of  433 
miles.  After  a  snow-storm  145  miles  of  snow  is 
hauled  off.  Colonel  Waring  can  make  the  aston- 
ishing statement  that  in  five  consecutive  weeks  of 
1895  more  snow  was  removed,  and  for  less  money, 
than  for  the  five  years  beginning  with  1889.  He 
aays  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Company  informed  him  that  this  snow  re- 
moval, together  with. the  abolition  of  mud  from 
the  streets  at  all  seasons,  has  cost  that  company 
$100,000  per  year  by  reason  of  the  decreased 
demand  for  rubber  boots  and  shoes. 

The  commissioner  suggests  some  of  the  bene- 
fits of  clean  streets  in  the  following  paragraph: 

<  *  Few  realize  the  many  minor  ways  in  which  the 
work  of  the  department  has  benefited  the  people  at 
large.  For  example:  There  is  far  less  injury  from 
dust  to  clothing,  to  furniture,  and  to  goods  in 
shops;  mud  is  not  tracked  from  the  streets  on  to 
the  sidewalks  and  thence  into  the  houses;  boots 
require  far  less  cleaning;  the  wearing  of  overshoes 
has  been  largely  abandoned;  wet  feet  and  be- 
draggled skirts  are  mainly  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  children  now  make  free  use  as  a  playground 
of  streets  which  were  formerly  impossible  to 
them.  *  Scratches,'  a  skin  disease  of  horses  due 
to  mud  and  slush ,  used  to  entail  very  serious  cost 
on  truckmen  and  liverymen.  It  is  now  almost 
unknown.  Horses  used  to  <  pick  up  a  nail '  with 
alarming  frequency,  and  this  caused  great  loss  of 
service  and,  like  scratches,  made  the  bill  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  a  serious  matter.  There  are 
practically  no  nails  now  to  be  found  in  the 
streets. 

**  The  great,  the  almost  inestimable,  beneficial 
effect  of  the  work  of  the  department  is  shown  in 
the  great  reduction  of  the  death-rate  and  in  the 
less  keenly  realized  but  still  more  important  re- 
duction in  the  sick -rate.  As  compared  with  the 
average  death-rate  of  26.78  of  1882-94,  that 
of  1895  was  23.10,  that  of  1896  was  21.52,  and 
that  of  the  firsthalf  of  1897  was  19.63.  If  this 
latter  figure  is  maintained  throughout  the  year 
there  will  have  been  15,000  fewer  deaths  than 
there  would  have  been  had  the  average  rate 
of  the  thirteen  previous  years  prevailed.     The 


report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  1896,  basing 
its  calculations  on  diarrheal  diseases  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  in  the  filthiest  wards, 
in  the  most  crowded  wards,  and  in  the  remainder 
of  the  city,  shows  a  very  marked  reduction  in  all 
and  the  largest  reduction  in  the  first  two  classes.  *' 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  NEW  YORK  POLICE. 

IN  the  September  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  Roose- 
velt tells  in  his  characteristically  plain,  straight- 
forward style  the  story  of  his  administration  of 
the  New  York  police  force.  He  tells  how  of  all 
the  corruptions  of  New  York  City  the  police 
force  was  the  center;  how  there  was  a  perfectly 
recognized  tariff  of  charges,  ranging  from  $200 
or  $300  for  appointment  as  a  patrolman  to  $12,- 
000  or  $15,000  for  promotion  to  the  position  of 
captain,  and  how  that  money  was  distributed  by 
an  elaborate  system  of  blackmail.  The  source  of 
the  funds,  of  course,  was  the  gambling,  liquor- 
selling,  and  disorderly  house  elements,  which 
contributed,  each  according  to  its  means,  to  the 
rotten  system.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  appointed  in 
May,  1895.  He  had  many  more  influences  to 
overcome  than  the  opposition  of  the  avowed 
Tammany ites,  but  the  machine  itself  was  suf- 
ficiently powerful  and  sufficiently  bitter  in  its  op- 
position to  the  reform  work  to  daunt  the  average 
man,  and  he  says:  *<  If  by  any  reasonable  con- 
cessions, if  indeed  by  the  performance  of  any 
act  not  incompatible  with  our  oaths  of  office,  we 
could  have  stood  on  good  terms  with  the  ma- 
chine, we  would  assuredly  have  made  the  effort, 
even  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  many  of  our  ideals." 
But  it  was  not  possible;  war  was  declared,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  won  on  his  merits. 

He  says  that  aside  from  the  direct  opposition 
of  Tammany,  his  most  determined  foes  were  the 
allies  that  Tammany  found  in  the  sensational 
newspapers.  '  <  Of  all  the  forces  that  tend  for 
evil  in  a  great  city  like  New  York,  probably  no 
other  is  so  potent  as  the  sensational  press."  Mr. 
Roosevelt  disclaims  the  exercise  of  any  particu- 
lar brilliancy  in  the  work  which  he  accomplished. 
He  says  that  nothing  was  required  except  the 
plain,  ordinary  virtues  of  a  rather  commonplace 
type,  which  all  good  citizens  should  be  expected 
to  possess,  and  he  explains  how  his  methods  for 
restoring  order,  and  discipline,  and  honesty  were 
entirely  simple,  as  were  also  the  methods  for  se- 
curing efficiency.  The  hardest  problem  was  to 
break  up  the  system  of  blackmail  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  liquor  law,  which  caused  the  most 
excitement.  He  states  plainly,  and  in  italics,  that 
<<  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  leaders  of 
Tammany  Hall  and  the  liquor  dealers,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  monthly  blackmail  paid  to  the 
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police  by  the  liquor  dealers  who  wished  to  carry 
on  an  elicit  trade  should  be  discontinued  in  re- 
turn for  political  support."  The  law  against 
Sunday  liquor- selling  was  not  a  dead  letter,  but 
was  simply  used  for  blackmail  and  political  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Roosevelt  says  there  are  two  courses 
open  to  the  Police  Board.  ' '  We  could  either  in- 
struct the  police  to  allow  all  the  saloon  keepers  to 
become  lawbreakers,  or  else  we  could  instruct 
them  to  allow  none  to  be  lawbreakers."  Every 
one  remembers  how  the  latter  course  was  fol- 
lowed, and  what  a  fight  there  was  for  months. 
The  professional  politicians  of  low  type,  the 
liquor  sellers,  the  editors  of  some  German  news- 
papers  and  the  sensational  press  attacked  the  re- 
form administration  with  the  most  intense  feroc- 
ity. Intensely  ferocious  attacks  are,  however, 
what  Mr.  Roosevelt  rejoices  in  when  he  has  the 
right  side,  and  he  succeeded  in  enforcing  the  ex- 
cise law  to  a  degree  which  was  notable  under  the 
circumstances.  He  thinks  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  people  benefited  very  greatly  by 
the  enforcement.  **The  hospitals  found  that 
their  Monday  labors  were  lessened  nearly  one- 
half  owing  to  the  startling  diminution  in  cases  of 
injury  due  to  drunken  brawls." 

The  honest  conduct  of  the  elections  was  an- 
other important  task,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  strin- 
gent course  of  examination  improved  vastly  the 
standard  of  election  methods. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  specific  reforms 
were  going  on  the  Police  Board  was  making 
most  earnest  efforts  to  improve  the  moral,  mental, 
and  physical  standards  of  the  policemen.  They 
were  much  hampered  by  the  law,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  dismissing  many  of  the  men 
who  should  have  been  removed,  but  more  than 
200  unfit  policemen  were  turned  away  and  1, 700 
men  were  appointed — more  than  four  times  as 
many  as  ever  before.  The  most  rigid  competi- 
tive examinations  led  to  appointments,  and  a 
part  of  them  was  a  very  severe  physical  exam- 
ination. Lastly,  there  was  a  rigid  investigation 
of  character,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks  the  re- 
sult of  these  efforts,  as  shown  in  the  body  of  re- 
cruits for  patrolmen  which  he  mustered,  is  a 
thorough  answer  to  theorists  who  sneer  at  civil - 
service  reform  as  impracticable.  He  says  the 
uplifting  of  the  force  was  very  noticeable,  both 
physically  and  mentally.  *'  The  best  men  we  got 
were,  those  who  had  served  for  throe  years  or  so 
in  the  army  or  navy.  Next  to  these  came  the 
railroad  men.  Not  once  in  a  hundred  times  did 
We  know  the  politics  of  the  appointee,  and  we 
paid  as  little  heed  to  this  as  to  his  religion." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  points  out  a  very  clear-cut 
ksson  to  be  learned  from  his  experience  in  the 
Police  Department.     *<  Very  many  men  put  their 


faith  in  some  special  device,  some  special  bit  of 
legislation,  or  some  official  scheme  for  getting 
good  government.  In  reality  good  government 
can  only  come  through  good  administration,  and 
good  administration  only  as  a  consequence  of  a 
sustained — not  spasmodic — and  earnest  effort  by 
good  citizens  to  secure  honesty,  courage,  and 
common  sense  among  civic  administrators.  If 
they  demand  the  impossible  they  will  fail;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  not  demand  a  good 
deal  they  will  get  nothing." 

PRESIDENT  ANDREWS  ON  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION. 

AS  this  is  being  written,  the  official  announce- 
ment has  just  come  of  President  Andrews' 
acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  the  new  Cosmo- 
politan University  which  is  to  be  founded  by  Mr. 
John  Brisben  Walker,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  It  is  therefore  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  find  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Cosmopolitan  an  essay  by  President 
Andrews  in  the  series  on  "  Modern  College  Edu- 
cation." On  the  eve  of  the  courageous  effort 
that  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Walker  will  make  to 
bring  the  real  advantages  of  a  college  training 
within  the  reach  of  every  American  citizen,  this 
essay  of  the  first  president  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
University  has  a  particular  significance  as  pre- 
senting the  ideals  of  the  brilliant,  well -trained, 
and  conscientious  scholar  who  is  to  undertake  the 
leadership  of  this  novel  educational  institution. 
President  Andrews  writes  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
under  the  title,  <*  The  New  Educational  Ideals." 
He  says  that  notwithstanding  the  four  hundred 
million  dollars  now  expended  annually  in  the 
United  States  for  educational  purposes  and  the 
hundreds  of  colleges  with  their  elaborate  appoint- 
ments, still  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  every  one 
can  get  a  college  education  who  wishes  it.  In 
fact,  he  says  that  there  is  an  immense  population 
of  young  men  and  women  totally  destitute  of  op- 
portunities for  liberal  literary  culture.  To  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  teachers,  physicians,  journalists, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  others  who  cannot  from 
force  of  circumstances  go  to  college,  the  univer- 
sity extension  and  Chautauqua  movements  have 
come;  but  their  effect  is  to  a  great  extent  local, 
and  Dr.  Andrews  reminds  us,  too,  that  the 
Chautauqua  circles  are  *' under  particular  re- 
ligious auspices,  which  may  alienate  vast  num- 
bers whom  it  is  desirable  to  attract."  In  the  face 
of  this  condition,  where  so  many  people  who 
might  make  splendid  use  of  college  training  are 
absolutely  cut  off  from  it,  Dr.  Andrews  asks: 
<<  What  benediction  might  not  be  conferred  upon 
future  generations  .of  American  citizens  by  the 
enlarged  opportunities  could  they,  from  this  time 
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on,  be  offered  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
republic  willing  to  use  them?  With  the  offer, 
when  made,  should  go  a  general  detailed  and 
persistent  effort  to  awaken  attention  to  it  and  to 
secure  its  acceptance  far  and  wide.  The  school- 
ing should  be  provided,  and  understood  to  be 
provided,  in  the  interest  of  no  sect,  section,  or 
party,  but  to  'widen  the  skirts  of  light'  and 
render  the  kingdom  of  darkness  narrower. 

''That  such  a  system  of  popular  education, 
carried  on  at  arm's  length,  so  to  speak,  would  be 
attended  with  considerable  imperfections,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  is  manifest.  Doubtless 
the  best  teaching  can  be  done  only  when  master 
and  pupil  are  face  to  face ;  also,  the  best  teaching 
in  the  sciences  requires  laboratory  facilities.  But 
these  difficulties  will  not,  in  thoughtful  minds, 
essentially  detract  from  the  dignity  or  the  value 
of  the  enterprise.  Courses  of  reading  in  the 
various  ranges  of  art,  science,  philosophy,  and 
literature  can  be  carefully  prescribed  and  con- 
scientiously supervised;  examinations  thereon 
can  be  conducted ;  the  merits  and  defects  of  work 
pointed  out;  promotions  instituted  and,  ulti- 
mately, degrees  offered.  Much  scientific  experi- 
mentation is  already  possible  at  home,  and  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  now  in  use  can  be  devised  and 
introduced.  To  students  in  botany,  zoology,  and 
geology,  the  infinite  book  lies  open  everywhere. 
Meantime  every  science  has  its  history,  and  also 
its  descriptive  portion,  which  are  set  forth  in 
accessible  treatises.  These  can  be  systematically 
studied  and  examinations  held  upon  their  con- 
tents." 

THE     QUESTION     OF     THE     CLASSICS. 

Dr.  Andrews  goes  on  to  argue  enthusiastically 
for  the  teaching  of  "  the  literature  of  power" 
against  "  the  literature  of  knowledge,"  to  use  the 
Wordsworthian  classification.  He  wants  more 
enthusiasm,  more  facility  in  thinking,  in  his 
teaching  and  his  learning.  He  complains  that 
there  is  in  our  teaching  little  to  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  conduct  and  to  the  sense  of  duty  in  pu- 
pils. ' '  There  is  not  enough  of  drill  in  the  class- 
room, especially  in  the  upper  classes;  not  enough 
of  close,  resolute  grapple  between  the  teacher's 
and  the  learner's  mind;  not  enough  of  the  So- 
cratic  method  of  give  and  take.  The  crib  is  laid 
with  food,  but  little  effort  is  had  to  impart  to  the 
eater  voracity  or  assimilating  power.  He  may 
eat  or  he  may  starve,  as  he  pleases."  These 
complaints  have  been  made  before  by  others  than 
Dr.  Andrews,  and  of  course  the  chief  value  of 
mentioning  them  is  to  determine  their  cause  and 
their  remedy.  Dr.  Andrews  in  an  outspoken 
way  connects  them  with  the  classical  studies  which 
in  a  number  of  our  colleges  'form  the  important 


part  of  the  curriculum.  He  says  he  began  i 
as  an  enthusiastic  classicist,  bat  confesses  : 
experience  and  observation  in  college  hj 
suaded  me  of  certain  grave  intellect 
moral  vices  connected  with  classical  trj 
He  does  not  disapprove  of  the  fullest 
teaching  in  the  university  proper,  that 
the  college,  but  for  the  college  man  he  be 
deeply  the  time  spent  upon  classical  proso 
he  quarrels  particularly  with  the  study 
thology.  He  thinks  that  the  delving  into 
logical  lore  which  the  classics  have  for  the 
student  is  worse  than  useless,  since  it  1 
one  in  thinking  reality.  Of  Ovid's  "M 
piloses"  President  Andrews  says  patly 
suffer  net  loss  by  every  moment  devoted 
reading."  He  believes  that  there  is  no  1 
the  idea  that  we  can  be  made  to  understai 
erh  things  through  ancient  things.  The 
world  was  different  from  ours,  and  \ 
help. 

President  Andrews  goes  farther  than 
the  opponents  of  classicism,  and  denies 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  is 
in   acquiring   a  good   style.     He   says: 
study  of  the  classics  is  a  positive  obstacle 
way  of  acquiring  an  easy,  idiomatic,  an< 
ble  English  style.     The   awkward   struc 
sentences  in  both  the  classic  tongues  suf 
explains  this.     To  be  reminded  that  Mil 
a  consummate  Latinist,  you  have  only 
his  prose  works."     Of  the  moral  aspects 
sical  training.  President  Andrews  says 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  offes  a  great  s 
to  noble  sentiments.     He  also  points  out 
side  of  the  picture,  and  thinks  the  advan 
this  stimulus  is  largely  offset  by  those  63 
portions  of  classical  literature  which   *  *  re 
filth." 

A     PROGRAMME     OF    REFORMS. 

So  much  for  President  Andrews'  plain 
condemnation  of  the  classical  ideal  as  exi 
the  colleges  training  our  American  boys  f 
ness  and  active  life.  He  does  not  rest  \ 
destructive  criticism,  but  goes  on  immedi 
suggest  the  changes  which  should  be  mad 
college  methods  to  overcome  the  failures  a 
of  the  old-fashioned  education. 

<  <  To  work  out  in  detail  such  a  reform 
ulum  would  be  too  technical  a  business 
place.     The  main  innovations  in  it  wouL 
follows: 

"  L  Unprecedented  emphasis  upon  th 
ness,  logic,  and  system  in  ail  the  studies  p 
Very  much  greater  attention  than  now  si 
given  to  students'  compositions,  not  so  i 
better  them  rhetorically,  in  the  usual  sei 
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to  render  them  more  satisfactory  logically  in  the 
elements  of  unity,  continuity,  and  progress  of 
thought.  To  this  end  it  would  be  necessary  for 
a  competent  master  to  sit  down  with  each  pupil 
orer  each  composition  presented  and  point  out  its 
errors  one  by  one  with  care.  jK  f  ter  this  the  work 
should  be  rewritten  by  its  author  and  criticised 
again.  Every  instructor,  without  distinction  of 
departments,  should  be  charged  not  only  to  make 
his  own  work  a  model  in  logical  particulars,  but 
to  insist  on  the  same  in  all  written  work  submitted 
to  him.  This  practice  was  followed  by  Edward 
Caird  with  his  philosophy  classes  while  he  was 
professor  in  Glasgow  University,  and  it  largely 
accounts  for  the  number  of  brilliant  thinkers  who 
then  issued  from  his  charge. 

*'1I.  Unprecedented  emphasis  upon  moral 
character  and  conduct.  There  should  be  a  con- 
tinuous training  in  ethical  matters,  not  confined 
to  a  single  miserable  term,  which  is  only  better 
than  nothing,  but  running  through  the  entire 
course.  Ethical  teaching  should  be  more  scien- 
tific, based  at  every  point  on  theory  and  carefully 
and  pungently  applied  to  all  the  capital  moral 
pioblems  of  life.  Pupils  should  be  introduced 
to  the  most  inspiring  ethical  literature,  the  best 
dialogues  of  Plato  and  the  meditations  of  Marc 
Aurelius,  with  many  a  fine  essay  from  Seneca, 
Cicero,  Epictetus,  Philo  Judseus,  Kant,  and 
Fichte.  The  simple  reading  of  these  noble 
books  under  an  enthusiastic  master  would  effect 
wonders. 

"III.  Biology  in  the  largest  sense  in  place  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  Biology  is  an  immense  sub- 
ject, including  botany,  zoology,  and  the  entire 
range  of  social  science,  viz. ,  political  economy, 
political  history,  and  the  science  of  society  and 
of  government.  No  studies  are  more  disciplin- 
ary than  these  and  none  can  be  more  useful. 

THE    VALUE    OF    BIOLOGY. 

'*  Few  are  aware  how  humanity  suffers  for  lack 
of  fuller  biological  knowledge.  Bacteriology  is 
perhaps  just  now  the  most  important  study  in 
which  the  mind  of  man  can  engage.  Armies  of 
human  beings  die  yearly  and  other  armies  cease- 
lessly suffer  indescribable  pain  in  consequence 
of  this  ignorance.  Competent  experimenters 
find  but  few  pupils  ready  or  able  to  experiment 
fruitfully  in  this  field.  The  whole  structure  and 
spirit  of  liberal  education  avails  to  turn  pupils' 
niinds  in  other  directions.  The  college  course 
outlined  above  being  generally  adopted  would 
entirely  change  this.  As  many  brilliant  college 
graduates  would  then  be  ready  for  advanced  ex- 
perimentation, calculated  to  save  life  and  health 
»nd  promote  happiness,  as  now  go  forth  to  be- 
come proficient  classical  teachers. " 


BOOKER   T.    WASHINGTON   ON   THE   NEGRO'S 
WEAKNESS  AND  STRENGTH. 

MR.  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  con- 
tributes  to  the  Church  Union  for  August 
a  candid  and  discriminating  study  of  ' '  The 
Weakness  and  Strength  of  the  Negro  Race." 

As  Mr.  Washington  says  at  the  outset,  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  race,  as  well  as  for  an  individ- 
ual, to  be  able  to  study  itself.  Faults  should 
neither  be  overlooked  nor  exclusively  dwelt  upon ; 
virtues  should  not  be  magnified.  *'What  is 
needed  is  downright,  straightforward  honesty  in 
both  directions." 

Mr.  Washington  admits  that  the  negro  has 
suffered  physical  deterioration,  especially  in  the 
large  cities  North  and  South.  This  is  due  partly 
to  ignorant  violation  of  the  laws  of  health  and 
partly  to  vicious  habits. 

' '  The  negro  who,  during  slavery,  lived  on  the 
large  plantations  in  the  South,  surrounded  by 
restraints,  at  the  close  of  the  war  came  to  the  city 
and  in  many  cases  found  the  freedom  and  temp- 
tations of  the  city  too  much  for  him.  The  transi- 
tion was  too  great  for  him  in  many  cases.  When 
we  consider  what  it  meant  to  have  four  millions 
of  people  slaves  to-day  and  freemen  to-morrow, 
the  wonder  is  that  the  race  has  not  suffered  phys- 
ically more  than  it  has.  I  do  not  believe  that 
statistics  can  be  so  marshaled  as  to  prove  that 
the  negro  as  a  race  is  on  the  decline  in  numbers; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  negro  is  increasing  in 
numbers  by  a  larger  percentage  than  is  true  of 
the  French  nation.  While  the  death-rate  is 
large  in  the  cities,  the  birth-rate  is  also  large, 
and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  85  per  cent,  of 
our  people  in  the  Gulf  States  are  in  the  country 
districts  and  smaller  towns,  and  there  the  increase 
is  along  healthy  and  normal  lines.  Then,  too,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  just  in  proportion  as 
the  negro  is  being  educated,  just  in  the  same  pro- 
portion is  the  high  death-rate  in  the  cities  disap- 
pearing. For  proof  of  this,  I  have  only  to  men- 
tion that  a  few  years  ago  no  colored  man  could 
get  insured  in  the  large,  first-class  insurance 
companies;  now  there  are  few  of  these  compia- 
nies  that  do  not  seek  the  insurance  of  educated 
colored  men.  Then,  all  along  the  line  North  and 
South,  the  physical  intoxication  that  was  the  re- 
sult of  sudden  freedom  is  giving  way  to  an  en- 
couraging, sobering  process — and  as  this  contin- 
ues the  high  death-rate  will  disappear  even  in 
the  large  cities." 

Another  element  of  weakness  in  the  race  is  the 
lack  of  ability  to  adhere  inflexibly  to  a  definite 
purpose.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  and  Mr.  Washington's  own  work  at 
Tuskegee  is  surely  a  brilliant  instance  of  persist- 
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ence  in  pursuit  of  a  worthy  object  under  circum- 
stances of  a  most  discouraging  nature;  but  the 
negro  does  not  usually  succeed  in  such  enter- 
prises. Mr.  Washington  thinks  that  he  is  weak 
as  an  organizer. 

MORALITY    AND    RELIGION. 

**  But  tlie  weakness  of  the  negro  which  is  most 
frequently  held  up  to  public  gaze  is  that  of  morals, 
and  no  one  who  wants  to  be  honest  and  at  the 
same  time  benefit  the  race  will  deny  that  here  is 
where  the  strengthening  is  to  be  done.  In  dis- 
cussing this  point,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  family  is  the  foundation — is  the  bulwark  of 
any  race.  Since  this  is  true,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  it  was  the  constant  tendency  of  slavery 
to  destroy  the  family  life.  All  through  three 
hundred  years  of  slavery  one  of  the  objects  was 
to  increase  the  number  of  slaves,  and  to  this  end 
almost  all  thought  of  morality  was  lost  sight  of, 
so  that  the  negro  has  had  only  about  thirty  years 
in  which  to  settle  down  into  a  family  life,  while 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  whom  he  is  con- 
stantly being  compared,  has  had  thousands  of 
years  of  training  in  this.  The  negro  felt  all 
through  the  years  of  bondage  that  his  labor  was 
being  stolen  from  him,  hence  he  felt  that  any- 
thing that  he  could  get  from  the  white  man  in 
return  for  this  labor  justly  belonged  to  him. 
Since  this  was  true,  we  must  be  patient  in  trying 
to  teach  him  a  different  code  of  morality." 

It  is  found  that  under  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion the  negro's  religion  is  becoming  less  emo- 
tional and  more  rational  and  practical. 

ELEMENTS    OF    STRENGTH. 

The  negro  is  a  worker  and  does  not  often  in- 
terfere witli  the  work  of  other  people.  Most  of 
the  buildings  on  the  grounds  of  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  are  the  result  of 
labor  on  the  part  of  students  while  getting  an 
education. 

'  *  For  a  number  of  years  the  impression  has 
prevailed,  especially  in  the  North,  that  the  negro 
could  not  be  depended  upon  for  careful  and  con- 
fining work  in  the  shop  or  factory.  This  im- 
pression prevails  largely,  because  the  negro  has 
not  been  given  a  chance  to  show  what  he  could 
do.  In  Charleston,  S.  C,  a  few  months  ago,  in 
a  cotton  factory  that  had  not  paid  expenses  for 
some  time,  the  entire  white  help  was  replaced  by 
colored  labor,  and  now  this  factory  is  on  a  pay- 
ing basis." 

Notwithstanding  the  moral  delinquencies  that 
are  charged  against  the  race,  Mr.  Washington 
asserts  that  here,  too,  the  negro  has  his  strong 
points.  It  is  very  seldom  that  he  betrays  a  trust. 
He  betrayed  neither  Federal  nor  Confederate 


soldiers  who  confided  in   him  during  the 
His  loyalty  to-day  is  unquestioned.      He 
fight  for  the  country  against  any  foreign  f( 

The  negro  *<  knows  that  he  is  down,  a 
wants  to  get  up;  he  knows  that  he  is  ign 
and  he  wants  to  get  light."  This,  at  least, 
couraging. 

Mr.  Washington  cites  instances  of  gr 
thrift  and  capacity  for  business  manag 
among  the  negroes  of  the  South,  not  the  1( 
which  is  the  remarkable  development  of  th* 
kegee  Institute,  where  there  are  now  eigh 
dred  and  fifty  students  and  eighty  oflBcei 
instructors,  and  where  not  less  than  one  hu 
thousand  dollars  is  annually  collected  an 
bursed  under  negro  direction.  With  the  pr 
education  which  this  institution  gives  ar 
wholesome  influence  which  it  has  througho 
*^  Black  Belt "  of  the  South,  there  is  sureb 
for  the  negro. 

AN  INDIAN  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  HIS  Ri 

ONE   of   the   most   readable   articles  i 
August  Forum  was  contributed  by 
Pokagon,  the  Pottawatomie  Indian  chief 
letter  on  the  subject  of  Indian  names  a 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 

After  briefly  reviewing  the  history  of  t 
lations  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  the  white  s 
of  different  nationalities  in  America,  Po 
says: 

<  *  It  is  useless  to  deny  the  charge  tl 
times  we  have  been  goaded  to  vindicti\ 
cruel  acts.  Some  of  my  own  tribe,  hoi 
were  soldiers  in  the  Northern  army  durii 
civil  war.  Some  of  them  were  taken  an( 
prisoners  in  the  rebel  prisons;  and  the  c 
which,  according  to  the  tales  they  tell,  wi 
nessed  there  was  never  outdone  in  bordei 
fare  with  the  scalping- knife  and  tomahawk. 
yet  I  believe  that  had  the  Northern  people 
placed  in  the  South  under  like  circurast 
their  prisoners  of  war  would  have  been  t 
with  similar  cruelty.  It  was  the  resul 
desperate  effort  to  save  an  expiring  cause, 
lieve  there  is  no  reasonable  person  well  grc 
in  United  States  history  who  will  not  adm 
there  were  ten  times  as  many  who  perishe 
eral)ly  in  Southern  prisons  as  have  been  kij 
our  people  since  the  discovery  of  Ameri 
recall  those  facts  not  to  censure,  but  to  she 
cruelty  and  revenue  are  the  offspring  of  war, 
race,  and  that  nature  has  placed  no  impi 
gulf  between  us  and  civilization." 

For  the  United  States  Government's  | 
policy  of  expending  money  liberally  for  th 
cation  of  the  Indian  in  citizenship  rathe 
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ting  him,  Pokagon  has  only  words  of 
dation.  He  expresses  much  gratification 
eork  of  the  school  at-  Carhsle,  Pa.,  and 
ous  government  schools.  He  strongly 
ves,  however,  of  the  reservation  systnii 
lanaged. 

ile  I  most  heartily  indorse  the  present 
the  Government  in  dealing  with  our  peo- 
ist  admit — to  be  true  to  my  own  con  vie - 
lat  I  am  worried  over  the  ration  systtMu, 
lich  so  many  of  our  people  are  being  fed 
servations.  I  greatly  fear  it  may  even- 
gabondize  many  of  them  beyond  redemp- 
permits  the  gathering  of  lazy,  immoral 
n  of  the  worst  stamp,  wlio  spend  their 
idleness  and  in  corrupting  Indian  mo- 

3n  finds  that  his  people,  when  associated 
«  <*  squaw  men,"  "develop  the  wolfish 
civilization."  He  fails  to  see  the  wis- 
)ermitting  the  Indian  nations  to  exist  as 
ent  powers  within  the  bounds  of  the  re. 

3n  also  deplores  the  ravages  of  alcohol - 
ig  the  Indians: 

•e  it  an  open  enemy  outside  our  lines,  we 
eet  it  with  success.  But,  alas!  it  is  a 
ithin  our  camp,  cunning  as  Wa-goosh 
It  embraces  and  kisses  but  to  poison 
;nake — without  the  warning  rattle.  Be- 
jociated  with  white  men  1  had  supposed 

were  not  such  slaves  to  that  soulless  ty- 
:he  red  man.      But  I  have  learned  that 

curse  enslaves  alike  the  white  man  in 
3  and  the  red  man  in  his  hut;   alike  the 

and  the  king;  the  savage  and  the  sage, 
eed  puzzled  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
J  race,  whose  works  seem  almost  divine, 
)t  be  able  to  destroy  this  great  devil-fish, 
heir    own    hands    have    fashioned   and 

upon  the  sea  of  human  life;  whose  ten- 
Lch  out  into  the  halls  of  legislation  and 

law,  into  colleges  and  churches — doing 
?re  its  wicked  work." 
kagon   it  seems  almost  a  certainty  that 
an  race  will  in  time  lose   its   identity  by 
ation   with    the   whites.       lie   does   not 

this  as  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
y  either  race,  but  as  an  inevitable  result, 
?pted  with  characteristic  Indian  stoicism, 
index-finger  of  the  past  and  present  is 
to  the  future,  showing  most  conclusively 
he  middle  of  the  next  centurv  all  Indian 
ons  and  tribal  relations  will  liave  passed 
Then  our  people  will  begin  to  scatter ; 
result  will  oe  a  general  mixing  up  of  the 
Through  intermarriage  the  blood  of  our 
ike  the  waters  that   fiow  into  the  great 


ocean,  will  be  forever  lost  in  the  dominant  race  ; 
and  generations  yet  unborn  will  read  in  history 
of  the  red  men  of  the  forest  and  inquire,  *  Where 
are  thev  ? '  " 


UFE  ON  THE  KLONDYKE 

THE  September  McClures  publishes  a  finely 
illustrated  and  very  racy  description  of 
**Life  in  the  Klondyke  Gold- Fields,"  procured 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Steffens  in  an  interview  with  Joe 
Ladue,  the  poineer  of  Alaska  and  the  founder  of 
Dawson  City.  Mr.  Steffens  in  his  airy  account 
says  of  Ladue:  *'He  was  the  weariest-looking 
man  I  ever  saw.  I  have  known  bankers  and 
business  men,  editors  and  soldiers  and  literary 
men,  who  had  the  same  look  out  of  the  eyes  that 
this  pioneer  of  the  Northwest  country  has.  They 
were  men  who  had  made  money  or  a  name, 
earned  by  hard  labor  that  which  others  envied 
them.  They  were  tired,  too.  Their  true  stories 
were  *  hard- luck  '  stories.  The  disappointments 
that  ran  before  the  final  triumph  limped  in  had 
spoiled  the  taste  of  it.  None  of  them  showed 
the  truth  so  plainly  as  the  founder  of  Dawson, 
the  city  of  the  Klondyke."  Ladue  started  for 
Alaska  fifteen  years  ago,  trading  with  the 
Indians,  prospecting,  running  a  mill,  building, 
and  moving  on  nomadically  from  one  point  to 
another,  always  with  the  hope  of  finding  the  gold 
that  everybody  knew  was  in  Alaska.  Mr.  Ladue 
says  that  people  do  not  carry  **guns"  on  the 
Yukon  as  they  used  to  in  California  days.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  of  Mr.  Ladue*s  interesting  and 
laconic  observations  on  the  social  and  commercial 
aspects  of  Dawson  City. 

SOCIAL    CONDITIONS. 

♦  ♦  Most  of  the  time  when  the  men  cannot  work 
is  spent  in  gambling.  The  saloons  are  kept  up 
in  style,  with  mirrors,  decorations,  and  fine  pol- 
ished, hardwood  bars.  No  cheating  is  allowed 
and  none  is  tried.  The  saloon  keepers  won't  have 
it  in  their  places.  Nobody  goes  armed,  for  it  is 
no  use.  Some  of  the  men  are  the  kind  that  would 
take  naturally  to  shooting,  but  they  don't  try  it 
on  the  Yukon.  The  only  case  that  I  know  of 
was  when  James  Cronister  shot  Washburn,  and 
that  didn't  amount  to  anything,  because  Wash- 
burn was  a  bad  man.  There  was  a  jury  trial, 
but  the  verdict  was  that  Cronister  was  justified. 

♦ '  The  only  society  or  organization  for  any  pur- 
pose besides  business  in  there  is  the  Yukon  Pio- 
neers. 1  don't  iKjlong  to  that,  so  I  don't  know 
much  about  it.  It  is  something  like  the  Cali- 
fornia Pioneers  of  '49.  They  have  a  gold  badge 
in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  with  Y.  P.  on  it  and 
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th(i  date  'S<).  To  be  a  member  voii  must  liave 
come  into  tlic  country  before  18S9.  But  tlie 
time  limit  used  to  be  earlier,  and  it  mav  be  later 
now,  I'or  tli(»y  have  shoved  it  on  up  several  times 
since  1  have  noticed.  The  societv  does  some 
good.  When  a  man  gets  si(!k  and  cav(?s  in  it 
raises  money  to  send  him  out.  Now  and  tlien  it 
gives  a  ball,  and  there  are  plans  on  foot  to  have 
more  pleasure  of  tliat  sort  next  winter  and  after 
that.  But  we  need  a  hotel  or  somci  otlicM-  big 
building  before  much  of  that  can  be  done. 

WHAT    TUE    COUNTRY    NEEDS. 

"In  fact,  we  need  a  great  many  things  besides 
gold.  We  have  no  coin.  Gold-dust  and  nuggets 
pass  current  ])y  weight  at  about  fifteen  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  to  the  ounce.  It  is  pretty  rough 
reckoning,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  man  brings 
in  a  nugget  mixed  with  (juartz.  Then  we  take 
it  altogether,  gravel  and  gold,  for  pure  gold,  and 
make  it  up  on  the  goods.  Carpenters,  black- 
smiths— all  the  trades — are  wanted,  and  men  who 
can  work  at  them  can  make  much  more  than  the 
average  miner.  They  can't  make  what  a  lucky 
nuner  can,  but  if  they  are  enterprising  they  can 
make  a  good  stake.  Wages  are  fifteen  dollars  a 
day,  and  a  man  who  works  for  himself  can  earn 
much  more  than  that.  I  have  gone  into  the  log- 
ging business  with  a  mill  at  Dawson.  The  spruce 
trees  are  thirty  inches  through,  and  after  rafting 
them  down  from  Ogilvie  and  Forty  Mile  you  get 
one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  a  thousand  foot 
for  them  sawed  into  boards.  Then  there  is  butch- 
ering for  the  man  who  will  drive  sheep  over  in 
the  summer.  It  has  been  done,  and  it  is  to  be 
done  again.  But  it  is  useless  for  me  to  go  on 
telling  all  the  occupations  that  would  pay  high 
profits.  The  future  of  the  Northwest  country  is 
not  so  long  as  that  of  a  country  that  can  look 
forward  to  other  industries  than  mining  and  the 
business  that  depends  on  mining,  but  it  is  longer 
than  the  lifetime  of  any  of  us.  Tluj  surface  has 
been  pricked  in  a  few  places,  but  1  do  not  know 
that  the  best  has  been  found,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
no  one  has  any  idea  of  the  tremendous  extent  of 
the  placer  diggings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  quartz 
That  is  sure  to  follow.  Then,  all  the  other  metals, 
silver  and  copper  and  iron,  have  been  turned  up, 
wliile  coal  is  plentiful.  I  believe  thoroughly  in 
tlie  country.  All  I  have  doubt  about  is  the 
character  of  some  of  the  men  who  are  rushmg  in 
to  get  rich  by  just  picking  up  tlie  gold. 

'•  Working  a  claim  can  go  on  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  part  of  the  process  is  best  in  winter, 
but  ])rospecting  is  good  only  in  summer,  when 
the  water  is  flowing  and  the  ground  loose.  That 
is  another  reason  why  it  is  usel(».ss  for  new  hands 
to  go  in  now. '' 


THE  YUKON  VALLEY  GOLD-FIELDS, 

THE  story  of  the  North  American  Transpor- 
tation and  Trading  Company — the  organi- 
zation to  whos(*  enterprise  is  largely  due  the 
opening  of  the  Yukon  Valley  and  the  discovery 
of  the  Klondyke  gold  fields — is  told  in  the  Mid- 
land Monthly  for  September. 

The  company  was  organized  in  1892  by  Mr. 
V.  B.  Weare,  a  Chicago  merchant,  and  his 
friend,  Capt.  John  Healy,  an  Alaska  trader. 

''  These  two  men  of  action  wasted  no  time  get- 
ting   ready    to    act.      They  started   at    once   for 
Seattle,  where  they  chartered  a  schooner- rigged 
steamer,  loaded  it  with  supplies  and  with  all  the 
mat(M-ial  foi*  the  building  of  a  river  steamer  on 
the    Yukon.      They    sailed    on    July    12,    1892. 
Encountering  storms  on  the  way,   they  did  not 
reach  St.  Michael's  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon,  until  August  11.     Their  purpose  made 
known,  the  influences  at  St.  Michael's  proved  so 
hostile  that  had  the  pioneers  been  men  of  ordi- 
nary nerve  they  would  have  turned  their  backs 
upon  destiny,  and,  instead  of  being  among  the 
principal  actors  in  this  new  Monte  Cristo  drama, 
they  would  doubtless  have  lived  to  see  their  Cana- 
dian rivals  sole  masters  of  a  most  interesting  situ- 
ation.    But  American  enterprise  was  not  so  easily 
daunted.     These  men  went  to  St.  Michael's  Island 
to  build  a  boat  for  the  ascent  of  the  Yukon, 
eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  miles  to  the 
then  unknown,  or  little  known,  source  of  this  gold 
supply,  there  to  plant  trading  posts  and  watch 
and  wait  for  the  inevitable  on -rush  of  the  gold- 
hunters. 

<  *  They  established  themselves  at  a  favorable 
point  on  the  island,  and  gave  their  camp  the  char- 
acteristic name.  Fort  Getthere.  They  were  thirty 
days  unloading  and  hauling  their  stores  and  build- 
ing material,  by  means  of  rafts  and  with  the  hired 
help  of  Eskimos — for  a  number  of  their  men 
had  been  hired  away  from  them.  Work  on  the 
new  boat  began  in  earnest,  and  after  many  embar- 
rassments obstacles  had  in  turn  been  overcome,  the 
boat  was  finally  completed.  At  midnight  on 
September  17,  five  years  ago,  the  twilight  of  an 
Alaskan  autumn  day,  the  little  steamer  Porttis 
B.  ^Vi'ar(i  was  launched — the  first  steamer  to 
penetrate  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  and 
the  first  to  bring  down  the  river  the  news  of  the 
rich  find  of  gold  in  the  Klondyke  Valley,  with 
much  more  than  a  million  dollars  on  board  to 
corroborate  the  startling  story." 

On  her  first  voyage  up  the  Yukon  the  steamer 
was  stopped  by  the  ice  at  a  distance  of  eight  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  One 
of  the  party,  however,  made  the  journey  on  snow- 
shoes  to  the  present  site  of  Dawson  City,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Klondyke,  on  through  the  Chilcoot 
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ind  down  to  the  coast  at  Juneau.     On  this 

Y  he  established  Fort  Cudahy. 

eantime  Captain  Healy  and  his  men  had 

on  up  the  Yukon  to  Fort  Cudahy  and 
I  it  with  provisions  and  supplies;  and  a 
Qdred  pioneer  miners  had  found  their  way 
i  the  Chilcoot  Pass  and  were  taking  out 
paying  quantities.  Interest  in  the  new 
Ids  of  the  Yukon  continued  to  grow  and 
irers  reached  out  in  every  direction,  the 
ke  region  included.  The  captain  em- 
expert  prospectors,  who  found  that  most 
many  streams  emptj^ng  into  the  Yukon 

*  from  four  to  fifty  dollars  a  day  to  a 
With  the  opening  of  Birch  Creek  Circle 
ks  founded.  This  is  now  one  of  the  com- 
stations.  on  American  soil.  Manv  of  the 
!reek  claims  are  now  running  from  one  to 
idred  dollars  a  day.  The  season  of  1894 
vith  a  large  increase  in  the  mining  popu- 
nd  a  large  increase  in  the  number  and 
>f  claims  successfullv  worked, 
e  spring  of  1895  opened  auspiciously. 
ilcoot  Pass  was  alive  with  argonauts  eager 
he  claims  made  for  the  region  just  opened. 
mpany,  now  sure  of  the  future,  built  a 
steamer,  the  John  J.  Ileal y^  to  alternate 
B  Partus  B.  Weare  in  traversing  the  Yu- 
Phe  close  of  the  season  for  1895  showed 
ut  of  gold  amounting  to  about  a  million 
This  was  chiefly  from  the  Birch  Creek 
rty  Mile  placers,  nearly  all  on  the  Ameri- 
5  of  the  line. 

e  year  1896  was  one  of  increasing  growth 
velopment  for  the  new  gold-fields.  The 
of  the  placer- mining  were  reasonably  and 
lerous  instances  surprisingly  profitable. 
frmanent  investment  in  the  Yukon  gold- 
as  at  least  safe  was  no  longer  a  question, 
ny  indulged  in  bright  hopes  which  found 
lization. 

t  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  fall  that  the 
ids  in  the  Klondyke  liiver  region  were 
jn.  Prospectors  who  applied  to  the  com- 
r  grub  stakes  brought  reports  of  almost 
s  leads  on  the  l>ranclies  of  tlie  Klondyke. 
T  E.  Weare,  a  younger  brother  of  P.  B. 
now  president  of  the  company  wliose  ca- 

have  been  following,  alert  to  the  impor- 
l  the  finds,  at  once  sent  experts  to  verify 
Drts.  The  men  sent  to  spy  out  the  land 
verified  the  first  accounts.  The  wildest 
ams  of  the  pioneer  investors  in  Yukon 
srere  soon  to  be  more  than  realized.  But 
had  come,  and  witli  it  came  suspension  of 
?8  except  as  the  burning  process  enabled 
re  enterprising  to  throw  up  the  dirt  for 
canning. 


< '  Early  in  May  of  the  present  year  the  valley 
of  the  Klondyke  was  thronged  with  eager  gold- 
hunters,  and  few  returned  disappointed.  Miners 
who  had  left  claims  in  the  Forty  Mile  and  Birch 
Creek  districts  worth  from  fiftv  to  two  hundred 
dollars  a  day  now  found  themselves  accumulat- 
ing anywhere  from  a  hundred  to  two  thousand 
dollars  a  day. 

*^l8  it  any  wonder  the  mining-camps  went 
wild  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  the  on -looking  world 
is  eagerly  waiting  the  inevitable  on-rush  of  1898 
and  questioning  only  as  to  the  extent  and  rich- 
ness of  the  field  ?  " 


"  GOLDEN  RHODESIA." 

AN  American  citizen,  Mr.  J.  Y.  F.  Blake, 
contributes  to  the  Xational  Review  (Lon- 
don) for  August  what  he  terms  a  *'  revelation  '' 
of  the  hollowness  of  the  claims  made  for  ' '  Golden 
Rhodesia." 

This  writer  begins  by  saying  that  the  English 
people  seem  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  country.  They  are  ignorant,  he  says,  of 
the  fact  that  the  gold  there  is  all  pocket  gold, 
and  will  not  pay  for  mining;  that  the  land  is 
practically  desert,  and  because  of  lack  of  water 
can  never  be  anything  else,  and  they  are  ignorant 
of  many  other  things  in  their  much -vaunted 
South  African  Eldorado  which  this  American, 
in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  feels  moved  to  en- 
lighten them  upon. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF    THE    RHODESIAN    DIGGINGS. 

<'  The  gold  belt  of  Rhodesia  starts  at  Tati  and 
runs  in  a  northeasterly  direction  toward  Salisbury 
and  the  Hartley  Hills.  The  Sebukwe  district, 
which  is  situated  about  half-way  between  Bulu- 
wayo  and  Fort  Charter,  in  this  range,  is  the  rich- 
est of  all,  and  here  the  chief  group  of  mines  lies. 
The  gold  among  the  Hartley  Hills  and  north  of 
Salisbury  is  in  very  small  patches,  but  often  rich. 
Besides  this  regular  belt  there  are  several  de- 
tached and  isolated  districts  where  gold  has  been 
found.  Some  mining  operations  have  been  car- 
ried on  near  Victoria  and  traces  of  gold  have 
been  discovered  at  Umtali  and  in  Gazaland. 
Now  the  main  characteristic  of  all  the  gold-bear- 
ing reefs  found  in  Rhodesia  is  this,  that  they 
none  of  them  carry  gold  to  any  depth.  The  gold 
is  surface  gold,  or  what  is  called  pocket  forma- 
tion. There  are  a  great  many  signs  all  over  the 
country  of  old  diggings  having  been  carried  on 
here,  and  it  is  usually  in  continuation  of  these 
old  works  that  shafts  are  being  sunk  to-day.  All 
these  old  works  are  shallow;  none  of  them,  1 
should  say,  ever  went  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet. 
The  usual  depth  was  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  while 
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this  seems  to  show  that  the  gold  is  everywhere 
all  near  the  surface,  it  has  been  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  these  old  workers  did  not  know  how 
to  sink  sliafts  and  carry  on  work  at  a  depth. 
What  the  difficulty  may  have  been  I  do  not 
know,  since  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  go  on  dig- 
ging. The  ignorance  of  past  ages  is  always  a 
safe  card  to  play,  but  1  will  not  readily  believe 
that  a  people  who  knew  how  to  use  and  spend 
gold  did  not  know  how  to  mine  for  it.  The  true 
explanation  of  all  these  shallow  workings  is  in 
fact  the  simple  and  obvious  one,  carefully  as  it  is 
being  concealed,  viz. ,  that  the  gold  never  extends 
to  any  considerable  depth,  but  *  pinches  out, '  as  it 
is  called,  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  surface. 
This  being  so,  the  country  never  can  amount  to 
much  as  a  gold -producing  district.  It  might  pay 
some  individual  miners  to  work  the  pockets  with 
a  pick  and  shovel,  but  it  will  never  pay  to  erect 
permanent  machinery,  for  the  gold-bearing  quartz 
will  certainly  be  finished  up  long  before  the  cost 
of  the  machinery  is  defrayed.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, of  course,  that  a  permanent  reef  may  be 
discovered,  but  there  have  been  no  signs  of  any 
so  far.  1  wish  myself  that  the  English  people 
would  call  for  a  definite  report  on  this  particular 
point  by  a  skilled  and  independent  expert.  Two 
mining  engineers  of  repute  have  issued  reports 
on  the  Rhodesian  mines  and  neither  of  these 
was  published.  I  may  say  I  know  (in  fact,  it 
is  very  generally  known  out  there)  that  both  these 
reports  were  of  the  most  unfavorable  description. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  report  officially  is- 
sued is  that  of  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond." 

Mr.  Blake  then  devotes  considerable  space  to 
an  exposition  of  the  swindling  operations  con- 
ducted under  the  guise  of  South  African  mining 
companies,  but  we  know  something  about  these 
things  in  America,  although  we  have  never 
called  them  *'  flotations."  He  concludes  with  a 
disparaging  account  of  the  possibilities  of  agri- 
culture in  Rhodesia.     This  is  his  prophecy: 

*  *  In  five  years  from  now  Rhodesia  will  be 
abandoned  by  the  whites.  It  may  remain  under 
a  British  protectorate  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  colony,  the  big  line  of  lakes,  and  the 
Nile  Valley,  but  it  will  be  abandoned  as  far  as 
colonizing  and  settling  are  concerned.  It  must 
be;  nothing  can  galvanize  any  life  into  it.  For 
the  question  is,  after  all,  what  has  the  country 
got — what  is  there  ?  and  no  amount  of  railroads 
and  prospectuses  and  booming  arrangements  can 
keep  a  country  going  for  long  that  has  nothing  of 
its  own.  Whatever  the  intermediate  howling 
may  bo,  they  will  have  to  come  down  to  this  in 
the  long  run.  What  can  this  country  produce  ? 
Now  1  know,  barring  utterly  unlooked-for  dis- 
coveries, 1  think  1  may  say  I  know  positively, 


that  it  cannot  produce  gold,  and  I  think 
that  it  cannot  produce  any  crops  to  speak 
allowing  something  for  irrigation,  the  wal 
ply  is  so  limited  and  the  dry  season  i 
that  this  could  only  be  applied  successfu! 
very  few  and  very  limited  areas.  Wit 
canceled,  there  is  nothing  else  to  fall  bj 
I  give  the  country  five  years  to  be  found  ( 


DEFECTS  IN  OUR  NAVAL  STAFF. 

MR.    IRA    xM.    HOLLIS  contributes 
September  Atlantic  MontJdy  a  fra 
decided  article  under  tlie  title  **A  New  Or 
tion    for   the    New   Navy,"  which  suggei 
the  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  may  have  s( 
work  cut  out  for  him  wlien   he  accepted 
sistant    secretaryship   of   the   navy.      It 
strange,  Mr.  HoUis  reminds  us,  that  it  sh( 
necessary  for  him  to  expose  the  lack  of  a( 
organization,  for  our  navy  has  evolved  so 
that  it  would  be  remarkable  if  new  plans 
personnel  were  not  required.     One  of  our 
ships   now   could   probably  have   destro] 
whole  American  navy  as  it  existed  at  the  • 
the   civil   war.     Ours   is   distinctively   a 
navy." 

Mr.  HoUis*  particular  complaint  has  to  » 
the  officers  of  our  navy.  The  administra 
the  other  departments  of  the  personal,  t 
ministration,  and  enlisted  men  may  be  im] 
too,  he  thinks,  but  there  is  a  crying  neec 
better  system  of  officers.  Our  ships  at 
are  largely  designed  on  theory.  The  bi 
the  Yalu  has  furnished  about  the  only 
since  1865  for  any  test,  and  that  was,  of 
absolutely  inadequate.  We  do  not  know 
what  our  ships  will  do  in  battle.  The  i 
ship  is  a  machine,  and  its  casualties  can  1 
foreseen  by  men  with  engineering  edu 
They  only  know  of  the  troubles  that  ma^ 
because  of  the  ship's  boilers  or  valves  givi 
Whether  a  shell  is  going  to  jam  in  the  tur 
action,  what  would  happen  if  communicati 
tween  the  bridge  and  the  engine-rooms  be 
by  a  shot,  or  a  boiler -tube  split,  the  s 
engine  broken,  or  a  steam -pipe  burst?  1 
our  engineers  themselves  do  not  know  cei 
for  they  have  never  seen  a  vessel  in  actioi 
their  uncertainty  is  knowledge  as  compan 
the  total  ignorance  of  these  matters  of  th 
age  officer  of  the  line  without  any  engi] 
experience. 

Mr.  HoUis  tells  us  that  for  thirty  year 
has  been  a  struggle  between  the  line  a 
staf^  of  the  government,  or  those  offioe 
may  succeed  in  the  command  of  ships  an 
who  may  not.     This  struggle  has  develop 
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test  bitterness  between  the  line  and  the 
■ing  corps,  inasmuch  as  their  duties  have 
It  many  points.  ' '  Neither  can  be  spared, 
ugh  other  men  may  be  sent  out  of  the 
iiout  decreasing  their  effectiveness,  the 
the  compartments  containing  guns  and 
ion  and  the  men  in  the  engine  and 
K)ms  must  stay.  They  belong  to  the 
machine.  What  is  more,  they  must 
entire  harmony  toward  the  same  ends 
e  to  attain  the  highest  qualities  in  our 

dng  out  the  long  series  of  controversies 
the  line  and  the  engineers,  the  cause  of 
3  not  far  to  seek.  On  every  ship  there 
^ts  of  officers  and  men,  more  or  less 
J  accordmg  to  the  class  of  the  ship. 
)   divided,  sometimes   in   almost   equal 

between  the  deck,  where  they  man  tlie 
i  the  machinery,  where  they  drive  en- 
[  boilers.  The  officers  are  graduates  of 
school;  and  yet  if  accident  happens  to 
ficer  an  engineer  cannot  by  law  take  his 
tatever  be  the  emergency;  on  the  other 
an  engineer  is  disabled  a  deck  officer 
)  entirely  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in  his 
Tiis  separation  by  law  and  custom  forces 
n  different  interests.  The  line  officer, 
3  has  the  right  to  command  men  and 
ill   sometimes   use   his   power    for   the 

a  class;  and  the  engineer  overruled,  in 
68  connected  with  his  men  and  machin- 
nevertheless  to  take  the  responsibility 
jsult.  The  auxiliary  machinery  which 
o  the  ships  by  three  or  four  bureaus  is 

by  as  many  officers,  and  yet  the  chief 
is  by  naval  regulations  held  responsible 
pairs  and  adjustments,  without  having 
roice  in  the  training  of  the  men  or  the 
his  machinery  to  prevent  accident.  It 
em  that  the  naval  regulations  tend  to 
itroversy  and  bad  feelmg,  and  to  instill 
rs  the  conviction  that  their  corps  inter- 
be  supreme.      In  the  entire  separation 

0  corps  the  country  is  found   to  be  the 

1  no  ship  will  be  studied  as  a  unit  until 
Drought  together." 

>llis  does  not  need  to  argue  much  farther 
is  what  a  fatal  defect  tliis  line  of  cleav- 
ien  the  engineers  and  tlie  other  officers 
He  shows  how  Mr.  Welles,  ' '  the 
:retary  which  the  Navy  Department  has 
"  tried  hard  to  romedy  it  as  long  ago  as 
[e  thought  that  the  deck  officers  ought 
3  drive  machinery  and  take  care  of  it. 
two  bills  now  before  Congress  for  the 
lent  of  the  personnel ^  one  relating  to 
IS  in  the  hue  and  the  other  to  an  in- 


crease in  the  number  of  engineers,  with  a  better 
definition  of  their  status  and  rank.  Neither  of 
these  bills  has  any  prospect  of  passing  both 
houses,  on  account  of  the  line  and  staff  quarrel. " 
Mr.  Hollis  says  boldly  that 

<*The  present  system  at  the  Naval  Academy 
does  not  supply  the  needs  of  a  modern  navy,  and 
it  too  often  instills  into  the  youthful  minds  of  the 
cadets  the  vicious  notion  that  the  commanding 
officer  is  above  the  knowledge  of  every  detail  of 
his  own  ship.     During  the  course  considerable 
attention  is  given  to  mathematics,  seamanship, 
gunnery,   and   navigation,  and  a  comparatively 
small  amount  to  engineering,  language,  and  the 
natural  sciences.     At  the  end  of  three  years  the 
cadets  are  separated  into  two  divisions,  one  of 
line  cadets  and  one  of  engineer  cadets.     The  lat- 
ter  receive   one   year   in    engineering   and   the 
former  an  additional  year  in  seamanship,  naviga- 
tion, and  gunnery.   By  seamanship  is  here  meant 
the  handling  of  a  ship  under  sail.     Those  who 
pass  the  examinations  graduate   at   the  end  of 
their  fourth  year,  and  serve  two  years  at  sea  be- 
fore receiving  commissions.     These  two  years  are 
supposed  to  give  the  graduates  a  more  practical 
knowledge  of  their  professions.     The  line  cadets 
usually  find  themselves  on  sailless  vessels  and 
proceed  to  pick  up  what  they  can  about  boats, 
guns,  and   the   management   of   men   on   deck. 
They  are  required  to  spend  some  time  in  the  en- 
gine-rooms when  the  ship  is  steaming,  but  with- 
out responsibilities  or  duties,  very  much  as  tour- 
ists crossing  the  Atlantic  visit  the  engine-room. 
After  two  years  at  sea  they  are  ordered  home  for 
examination,  and  receive  commissions  in  the  line 
of  the  marine  corps  if  vacancies  can  be  found  for 
them.     The  engineer   cadets   pass   through  the 
same  stage,  except  that  their  two  years  at  sea  are 
spent  with  the  machinery.     They  receive  com- 
missions as  assistant  engineers.     Two   or  three 
<  star '  graduates  are   yearly   transferred  to  the 
Corps  of  Naval  Constructors  and  remain  on  shore 
for  duties  at  navy- yards  and  at  the  Department, 
in  connection  with  the  design  and  building  of  the 
hulls  of  ships." 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  then,  the  cadets 
are  divided  into  line  and  engineer  cadets,  accord- 
ing to  preference,  and  the  men  high  in  their 
class  very  seldom  go  to  the  almost  despised  en- 
gineer corps.  Naturally,  a  hard-working,  am- 
bitious young  officer  wants  to  get  where  he  can 
be  promoted,  and  the  engineer  corps  does  not 
lead  to  commanding  vessels. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  which  certainly  looks  as  if 
it  might  become  serious  to  a  calamitous  degree 
if  our  ships  were  called  into  a  great  naval  war, 
and  to  remedy  others  which  Mr.  Hollis  mentions, 
he  suggests  the  following  changes  as  being  prac- 
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ticable  and  calculated  to  aid  in  the  present  un- 
homogeneous  organization  of  our  navy's  person- 
nel: 

''1.  To  make  the  course  at  the  Naval  Academy 
the  same  for  all  cadets,  with  a  strong  emphasis 
on  engineering. 

''2.  To  give  all  the  graduates,  except  those 
entering  the  marine  and  construction  corps,  com- 
missions as  ensigns  in  the  line. 

''3.  To  require  all  line  officers  to  spend  their 
first  six  years  at  sea,  equally  divided  between  re- 
sponsible duties  on  deck  and  in  the  machinery 
department. 

''4.  To  permit  any  line  officer  to  specialize  in 
engineeering  during  his  second  six  years  as  a 
commissioned  officer,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
to  transfer  him  to  the  engineer  corps  after  thor- 
ough examination  in  engineering. 

"5.  To  require  at  least  one  officer  of  the  en- 
gineer corps  on  every  ship,  and  to  place  under 
liis  charge  all  that  pertains  to  machinery  on  board, 
including  the  men  required  for  engineering  mat- 
ters. 

''  G.  To  give  all  watch  duties  connected  with 
repairing  and  driving  machinery  to  line  officers 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  engineers. 

♦*  7.  To  promote  all  officers  of  the  line  and  en- 
gineer corps  at  the  same  rate  and  to  the  same 
ranks. 

"8.  To  make  the  total  number  of  line  officers 
and  engineers  together  what  it  is  now  by  law, 
witli  a  minimum  of  about  one  hundred  officers  in 
the  engineer  corps. 

*  *  9.  To  regulate  the  flow  of  promotion  by  per- 
mitting a  limited  number  of  officers  to  retire  after 
thirty  years'  service. 

'MO.  To  provide  a  '  reserve  list '  for  officers 
who  do  not  reach  command  rank  young  enough 
to  be  effective. 

"11.  To  promote  all  ensigns  after  three  years* 
service  in  that  grade. 

''  12.  To  transfer  to  the  line  all  officers  of  the 
present  engineer  corps  who  have  held  their  com- 
missions less  than  twelve  years. 

*M3.  To  establish  a  general  staff  in  whose 
hands  shall  be  placed  all  matters  connected  with 
the  preparation  for  war. 

*  *  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  changes 
would  eradicate  all  the  troubles  incident  to  mil- 
itary service  or  to  infirmities  of  temper,  but  tliey 
would  tend  toward  the  complete  unification  of  the 
two  corps  which  must  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
ships  in  time  of  peace  and  the  brunt  of  action  in 
time  of  war.  The  increase  of  harmony  among 
our  officers  would  likewise  lead  to  clearer  views 
on  the  organization  of  enlisted  men  and  to  high- 
er efficiency,  and  thus  to  the  greater  glory  of  our 
flag  and  country.'* 


THE  FUTURE  OF  NAVAL  WARFARE 

IN  the  National  Review  (London)  for  1 
Admiral  Colomb  presents  very  forci 
reasons  for  looking  forward  to  a  revolution 
methods  of  naval  warfare.  The  same  vie 
expressed  in  Admiral  Colomb's  North  Ar> 
Review  article  (August),  and  the  most  c 
reading  of  the  important  papers  on  moderi 
construction  in  the  August  number  of  d 
can  hardly  fail  to  confirm  the  admiral's  c 
sions. 

In  Admiral  Colomb's  opinion,  <'we  are 
ing  close  to  a  revulsion  of  naval  opinion 
violent  and  far-reaching  than  any  we  ha 
seen." 

This  revolution,  he  anticipates,  will  be 
chiefly  by  naval  officers  realizing  the  fact  tl 
extraordinary  speed  of  the  torpedo -vesse 
render  it  practically  impossible  for  them  U 
together  with  battleships.  He  thus  stat 
dilemma  with  which  nations  are  confrontec 

"  It  follows  that  if  we  have  two  hostile 
fleets  of  battleships  and  torpedo -vessels, 
must  either  work  for  long  range  with  thei] 
or  short  range  with  their  torpedoes.  I 
choose  the  former,  the  torpedo -vessels  are  r 
if  they  choose  the  latter  they  are  a  w< 
supererogation,  a  danger,  and  an  elem« 
confusion." 

The  issue  between  monster  battleshij 
swift  torpedo- vessels  is  very  clearly  sta 
Admiral  Colomb  in  a  comparison  betwe 
Magnificent  HJid  the  Hornet.  It  is  difficult 
what  is  the  answer  to  this  question.  It 
certainly  seem  to  the  ordinary  man  that  th« 
nificent  would  have  no  chance  at  all  agai 
Hornets,  Even  if  she  were  able — which  is 
ful — to  sink  20  of  them,  the  other  6  wo 
amply  sufficient  to  send  her  to  the  bottom: 

<*  The  Magnificent  was  stated  to  cost  £9 
and  the  Hornet  £34,300.  That  is  to  s 
Hornets  could  be  put  afloat  for  the  cost  of 
nificent.  The  complement  of  the  Magnifi^ 
757  men  and  that  of  the  Hornet  42.  Tha 
say,  it  would  take  18  Hornets  to  expose  tl 
of  as  many  men  as  were  exposed  in  1  Magi 
The  speed  of  the  Magnificent  was  17-J-  knol 
of  the  Hornet  was  28  knots.  The  Hornet 
carry  5  torpedo-tubes.  The  Magnificent 
bring  perhaps  23  guns,  small  and  great, 
upon  her  at  the  same  tim.e,  ap/i  as  the  ex 
speed  on  the  part  of  the  Hornet  was  9^  k 
followed  that  if  the  Magnificent  was  to  avoi 
torpedoed  by  the  Hornet  any  fine  day  in 
daylight  in  the  open  sea,  she  must  be  able 
her  by  gun-fire  in  less,  perhaps,  than  7  m 
because  if  she  turned  her  stem  to  the  Hot 
ran  with  all  her  might,  the  Hornet^  2,00 
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it  noon,  would  be  alongside  her  at  6  min- 
id  18  seconds  after  noon.  But.  then,  no 
»iild  think  of  attacking  a  Mcignincent  with 
tt  when  there  would  he  financial  gain  and 
e  exposure  of  life  in  attacking  her  with 
Tould  23  guns  stop  IS  Horntts  in  7  min- 
Would  4   guns  stop  3  Horn^U  in  7  min- 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  HIDDLE  WEST. 

English  statistician.  Mr.  Michael  G. 
lulhall,  writes  in  the  Xorth  American  Re- 
T  August  on  the  development  of  the 
ie  States  *'  of  the  Union,  including  under 
signation  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
risconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Minnesota, 
nd  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 
3  twelve  States  the  five  last  named  had  no 
«  as  States  in  1850,  while  Iowa  and 
sin  had  at  that  date  just  been  admitted  to 
on.  In  the  whole  group  the  population 
lardlv  35  to  the  square  mile,  though  it 
itupled  since  1850.  In  no  other  portion 
country  has  immigration  played  so  ira- 
a  part  as  in  these  States,  nearly  one- fifth 
ihabitants,  according  to  the  last  census, 
I  foreign  birth.     From  1850  to  1890  the 

of  white  Americans  in  the  population  of 
Ates  was  285  per  cent.,  of  colored  217 
;.,  and  of  foreigners  563  per  cent.  In 
jFval  of  forty  years  the  rate  of  increase  in 
tie  Union  for  white  Americans  was  165 
i.  and  for  colored  people  105  per  cent. 
reign  settlers  are  relatively  most  numer- 
ilinnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Dakota,  where 
•m  one-third  of  the  population,  and  lowest 
ouri  and  Indiana,  being  under  10  per 
Foremost  of  European  immigrants  are  the 
LS,  40  per  cent,  of  all  settlers,  the  States 
jd  by  them  being  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Scandinavians  come  next,  18  per  cent., 
5se  are  chiefly  congregated  in  Minnesota. 
;tand  for  11  per  cent,  and  are  found 
in  Illinois  and  Ohio.  Canadians  have 
largely  in  Michigan.  It  is  a  significant 
t  while  the  Prairie  States  have  received  a 
Qpulse  by  the  immigration  of  4,000,000 

from  Northern  Europe,  the  Latin  ele- 
j  almost  unknown,  the  total  of  French, 
,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese  being  only 
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growth  of  urban  population  in  twenty 
from  1870  to  1890,  was  four  times  as 
\  that  of  rural  population,  but  urban  and 
:and  as  1  to  3,  whereas  in  the  Eastern 
hey  are  as  2  to  2.  Chicago's  phenomenal 
goes  far  to  account  for  the  increased  ratio. 


AGRICrLTTRJO.  DSTCLOPXEXT. 

But  agricultuiv  has  advanced  in  the$e  StMes 
even  more  rapidly  than  pop-^Iation.  The  im- 
proved aiea  in  1S50  was  about  5  aor>es  per  in- 
habitant: in  1SS«0  it  exceeded  S  acres.  The«se 
twelve  States  now  produce  n:ojv  than  two-thirds 
of  the  grain  and  own  nearly  half  the  live -stock 
of  the  Union. 

*'In  fortv  vears  the  :mi>roved  area  under 
farms  showed  an  advance  of  157.000.000  acre*, 
equal  to  13.000  acres  daily.  In  other  wonls, 
the  new  farms  laivl  down  and  imprv-^ve^l  between 
1850  and  IS90  exceeded  the  total  su[vrficial  area 
of  the  German  empire,  Holland.  Belgium,  and 
Denmark  collectively.  There  has  Kvn  nothing 
like  this  in  the  historv  of  mankind,  nor  is  there 
any  part  of  the  world  where  farming  is  on  so  gi- 
gantic a  scale,  a  census  of  1S90  showing  a  grain 
crop  equal  to  three  tons  per  inhabitant,  or  ten 
times  the  European  average.  It  is  true  that 
since  1890  the  production  of  grain  has  doclineil, 
the  average  crop  for  the  years  lv<93-95  Iving 
much  less:  nevertheless  the  provluotion  of  f^xxi 
is  colossal,  compareil  with  Europe,  for  the  Prai- 
rie States  raise  nearly  as  much  grain  as  France. 
Grermanv,  and  Austria  collect ivelv,  and  almost 
twice  as  much  meat  as  either  France  or  Austria. 
The  foremost  State  in  food  pnxluction  is  Iowa, 
with  an  average  of  5  tons  of  grain  and  500 
pounds  of  meat  per  inhabitant,  her  grain  crop 
being  larger  than  that  of  Italy  orS[>ain,  although 
her  population  is  only  2,000,000  souls.** 

•<  With  regard  to  dairy  products,  the  Prairie 
States  have  such  a  surplus  of  milch- oows  (at  least 
2,000,000  more  than  necessarv)  that  thev  are 
able  to  meet  the  deficit  which  exists  in  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  New  England.  Thus  in  1890 
they  produced  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  but- 
ter of  the  Union.  The  production  in  these  States 
that  year  averaged  23  pounds  to  each  inhabitant, 
while  the  consumption  in  the  Union  at  large  was 
only  16  pounds,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  fully  one- fourth  of  the  butter  made  in  the 
Prairie  States  is  sent  to  the  Eastern  States.** 

WEALTH. 

<<  Such  has  been  the  industry  of  the  Western 
farmers  that  their  wealth  increased  nine -fold  in 
forty  years,  the  value  of  farms  in  the  twelve  Prairie 
States  in  1890  being  equal  to  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  Austrian  empire.  We  find  that 
during  the  said  forty  years  the  average  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  farming,  according  to  census 
reports,  was  1,930,000,  the  increase  in  farming 
wealth  having  been  (7,596,000,  or  (190,000,000 
per  annum;  that  is  to  say,  each  farming  hand  in- 
creased the  public  wealth  by  (99  a  year.*' 
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Three  of  these  farmers  possess  as  much  wealth 
as  four  French,  six  German,  or  thirteen  Austrian 
farmers,  while  their  taxes  are  much  lighter  and 
they  are  free  from  the  obligation  of  military  serv- 
ice. 

The  creation  of  wealth  in  all  forms  has  been 
very  rapid  in  these  States,  the  accumulation  being 
two  and  one- half  times  as  much  as  in  Great 
Britain.  In  these  States  wealth  has  multiplied 
six -fold  in  thirty  years,  while  in  Great  Britain  it 
doubles  but  once  in  fifty  years. 

Mortgages  are  relatively  less  than  in  the  East- 
ern States,  amounting  to  one-seventh  of  the  value 
of  real  estate. 

*<The  only  State  heavily  mortgaged  is  Kan- 
sas, where  the  ratio  is  26  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  real  estate;  the  lightest  is  Ohio,  only  10  per 
cent.  The  rate  of  interest  ranges  from  6 J  in 
Ohio  and  Illinois  to  9^  per  cent,  in  Dakota.  The 
sum  paid  yearly  for  interest  on  mortgage  in  the 
twelve  States  is  equal  to  $7  per  inhabitant,  against 
|6  for  the  whole  Union." 

MANUFACTURES,    MINING,     AND    RAILROADS. 

'  <  The  rapid  growth  of  population  has  caused  a 
shifting  of  equilibrium  in  the  occupations  of  the 
people.  Thus  in  1850  the  Prairie  States  had 
only  1  factory  operative  to  7  farming  hands, 
whereas  in  1890  the  figures  stood  relatively  as 
5  to  11." 

*<  The  average  product  per  operative  rose  70, 
wages  77  per  cent.,  showing  the  advantage  on  the 
workman's  side.  The  production  of  hardware  is 
not  quite  sufficient  for  requirements,  that  of  tex- 
tiles  so  small  that  thev  are  obtained  almost 
wholly  from  New  England.  Food  and  lumber 
constitute  the  principal  manufactures,  some  of 
these  States  carrying  on  the  largest  meat- packing 
business  in  the  world.   ..." 

**  These  States  stand  for  60  per  cent,  of  the 
flour,  55  per  cent,  of  the  meat  business,  and  50 
per  cent,  of  the  lumber  produced  in  the  Union, 
according  to  the  last  census." 

**  In  1890  the  Prairie  States  produced  34,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal,  chiefly  from  Illinois  and  Ohio, 
and  8,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  mostly  from 
Michigan,  besides  150,0.00  ounces  of  gold  and 
100,000  of  silver  from  Dakota.  The  total  min- 
ing output  was  valued  at  $183,000,000,  or  one- 
third  of  that  of  the  Union. 

<*ln  1895  these  States  possessed  94,300  miles 
of  railroad,  which  represented  an  outlay  of  $4,- 
340,000,000,  or  $45,000  per  mile,  being  one. 
fcnirth  less  than  the  average  cost  of  American 
lines.  The  length  of  the  prairie  railroads  ex- 
ceeds the  aggregate  of  lines  in  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Austria.  Each  inhabitant  of  the 
Prairie  States  has  7  yards  of  railroad,  against  1 


yard  in  France  or  Germany  and  two- thirds  of  i 
yard  for  Europe  in  general." 

EDUCATION. 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  for  the  whoiff 
population  is  lower  in  these  States  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Union,  standing  5.7,  as  again^ 
6.3  in  New  England.  The  foreign-born  settlers 
in  the  Middle  West  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
Eastern  States  in  intelligence. 

Mr.  Mulhall  remarks  in  conclusion: 
"Compared  with  the  Union  at  large,  the 
Prairie  States  stand  for  36  per  cent,  of  popula- 
tion, 47  per  cent,  of  agriculture,  34  per  cent,  of 
manufactures,  31  percent,  of  mining,  and  39  per 
cent,  of  wealth;  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute all  round  35  per  cent,  of  the  great  re- 
public. In  many  respects  they  surpass  in  im. 
portance  five  or  six  European  empires  and  king- 
doms rolled  into  one;  and  yet  men  still  living 
can  remember  when  their  population  did  not  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  island  of  Sardinia." 


SPEAKER  REED  ON  THE  NEW  TARIFF  LAW. 

THE  Illustrated  American  has  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed  as  a 
regular  contributor.  Mr.  Reed  writes  on  mat- 
ters of  current  public  importance,  and  his  articles 
are  characterized  by  directness  and  vigor  of  ex- 
pression. In  the  number  for  August  14  he  dis- 
cusses the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill.  Most  peo- 
ple will  be  chiefly  interested  in  what  Mr.  Reed 
has  to  say  about  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  which  the  Speaker, 
whether  willingly  or  unwillingly,  has  had  to  bear 
so  large  a  measure  of  responsibility. 

In  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  original  Ding- 
ley  bill  by  the  House,  Mr.  Reed  says: 

* '  To  pass  a  bill  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  very  simple.  The  majority  there 
was  clear  and  ample.  In  accordance  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  House,  a  bill  was  very  carefully 
drawn  by  a  ways  and  means  committee  amply 
competent,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
bill  thus  drawn  and  thus  passed  expressed  more 
nearly  the  sentiment  of  the  Republican  party 
than  the  one  finally  adopted  by  both  branches. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  also,  that  the  House 
bill  was  a  far  better  one  for  the  country  than  the 
act  und^^r  which  we  shall  live,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
for  many  years." 

As  to  tlie  conduct  of  the  House  in  desisting 
from  farther  legislation  while  the  Senate  was  de- 
bating the  tariff  bill,  the  Speaker  has  no  i^pologies 
to  offer. 

^  <  When  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  duty  of  the  House.     Shoald 
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it  go  on  v/ith  business  or  await  the  action  of  the 
Senate  ?  We  had  been  called  together  in  extraor- 
dinary session  for  one  purpose  and  for  one 
mione,  and  that  was  to  dispose  of  the  one  ques- 
tion which  was  really  pending  before  the  people 
of  the  United  States — a  question  whi(;h  we  all 
knew  had  to  be  settled  and  which  we  thought 
ought  to  be  settled  speedily. 

"The  old  appropriation  bills  which  had  failed 
to  receive  the  signature  of  the  President  we  were 
obliged  to  consider,  and  did  consider,  sending 
Ibeni  promptly  to  the  Senate.  What  ought  we 
then  to  do  next  ? 

**0f  course,  wliile  the  President  could  call  us 
to>^»tlH*r  for  a  special  purpose,  ho  could  not  limit 
our  action.  Once  in  s(?ssion,  we  were  at  liberty 
to  do  whatever  we  deemed  imperative  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  But  we  were  confronted 
by  one  very  simple  fact.  We  might  discuss  all 
the  questions  of  the  hour,  but  we  could  progress 
not  one  step. 

'»  Legislation  was  impossible.  The  two  houses 
were  radically  opposed.  Nobody  can  name  a 
single  public  question  on  which  they  were  or  are 
in  accord.  Business  therefore  would  be  impos- 
lible.  and  nothing  could  come  of  it  except  a 
stirring  up  of  the  country  with  crude  proposi- 
tions which,  as  they  could  not  become  law,  would 
be  undertaken  with  no  proper  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  discussed  solely  on  academic  and 
political  leases.  What  the  country  wanted  was 
ttrift  and  a  rest.  Hence  any  mere  discussions 
would  have  but  confused  this  simple  issue  and 
prevented  the  operation  of  public  sentiment  on 
the  Senate. 

**  We  therefore  resisted  all  attempts  to  con- 
fuse the  people  and  held  the  issue  up  before  the 
whole  community,  with  the  result  that  the  popu- 
lar will  has  not  been  thwarted.  There  never  has 
been  a  time  in  my  experience  when  the  dominant 
party  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
80  united  and  so  nearly  unanimous.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  better  and  more 
responsible  part  of  the  minority  were  in  open 
accord  and  that  there  were  others  who  silently 
agreed.  It  is  true  that  some  gentlemen  in  the 
Senate  took  this  action  of  the  House  in  high 
dudgeon  and  held  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  but 
as  the  Senate  had  for  yeai-s  indorsed  every  prin- 
ciple involved,  there  was  not  much  life  in  this 
contention." 

Mr.  Reed  thinks  a  great  mistake  was  made  by 
the  Senate  in  refusing  to  adopt  the  retroactive 
clause  which  would  have  discouraged  anticipatory 
importations.  Nevertheless  it  is  his  lirm  belief 
that  confidence  will  now  revive. 

**  We  have  learned  at  least  one  lesson  worth  all 
ihe  gafferiiifir.  And  that  is  that  the  great  problem 


is  not  prices,  but  the  employment  of  all  our  peo- 
ple. There  is  but  one  standard  of  real  pros- 
perity, and  that  is  the  whole  nation  at  work. " 


JAPAN'S  CURRENCY  SYSTEM. 

THE  press  reports  concerning  Japan's  pro- 
posed change  from  a  bimetallic  basis  to  a 
gold  standard  have  been  somewhat  confusing. 
The  first  complete  and  trustworthy  account  of  the 
matter  that  has  come  to  our  notice  is  contributed 
by  Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin  to  the  current 
(June)  number  of  the  Journal  of  Political  Econ- 
omy of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  account 
is  based  on  the  files  of  the  Japan  Daily  Mail, 

The  existing  coinage  of  Japan,  says  Professor 
Laughlin,  is  theoretically  bimetallic,  but  actually 
monometallic. 

**  In  1871  the  gold  standard  was  adopted,  the 
standard  coin  being  the  20-yen  piece,  containing 
514.4  grains  of  gold,  nine-tonths  fine  (or  4()'2.96 
grains  jmre  gold),  whereby  the  unit,  or  yen, 
would  contain  (if  coined)  25.72  grains  standard 
gold,  nine-tenths  fine  (or  23.148  grains  pure 
gold).  The  issues  of  depreciated  paper,  how- 
ever, prevented  gold  from  circulating.  In  May, 
1878,  a  silver  yen  of  41G  grains  standard  weight 
(or  374.4  grains  pure  silver)  was  ordained  to  be 
a  full  legal  tender  equally  with  gold  for  all  debts 
public  and  private.  By  law,  therefore,  a  bi- 
metallic system  of  coins  was  thus  created  at  a 
ratio  of  16. 13  to  1.  On  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  for  notes,  January  1,  1886,  nat- 
urally silver  was  the  cheaper  and  only  metal 
used.  Thereafter  Japan  has  had  in  fact  only  a 
silver  basis  for  all  her  currency  and  trade,  the 
silver  yen  being  to-day  worth  about  46.8  cents  in 
United  States  gold  coin." 

The  paper  money  consists  of  national  bank 
notes  (issued  after  the  American  system),  govern- 
ment notes,  and  notes  of  the  Central  Bank  (Nip- 
pon Ginko),  which  will  soon  supersede  all  na- 
tional-bank issues.  At  the  end  of  January,  1897, 
the  circulation  stood  as  follows  : 

Circulation  (including  reserves  in  national  and  private 

banks) : 

Yen. 

Gold  coin 13,872,187.600 

Silver  coin 7:?, 35.% 844.940 

Nickel  and  copper  coin 15,551, 60S.a>5 

101,77U,&41.535 
Reserve  in  Nippon  Ginko: 

Gold 36,776.600 

Gold  bullion  (receivable  end  of  May  from 
Chinese  indemnity  again&t  issues  of 
convertible  note«) 7S2,633.&'jd 

Silver  coin  and  bullion 40,040.841 
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Note  circulation : 

Government  notes 9,217,147.750 

National  biink  notes 16,464,289.000 

Nippon  Ginko  notes 190,519,446.000 

216,200,882.750 
Total  specie  and  notes  in  circulation.  .317,980,524.285 

A  commission  reported  last  year,  by  a  vote  of 
six  to  one,  that  no  necessity  existed  which  re- 
quired an  immediate  change  of  standard,  but 
such  a  change  was  favored  whenever  a  suitable 
opportunity  should  present  itself.  To  the  Mat- 
sukata  cabinet  the  present  time  has  seemed  pecul- 
iarly opportune.  Professor  Laughlin  likens  Japan's 
position  to  that  of  Germany  just  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War — in  receipt  of  a  large  war  indemnity 
and  eager  to  gain  a  foremost  place  among  com- 
mercial nations.  Accordingly,  early  in  March 
last  a  new  currency  law  was  submitted  to  the 
Diet.  This  law,  after  providing  for  the  coinage 
of  20-yen,  10-yen,  and  5-yen  pieces  in  gold,  and 
for  subsidiary  coinage  in  silver,  nickel,  and  cop- 
per, reads  as  follows: 

Art.  XIV.  Should  any  person  import  gold  bullion  and 
apply  to  have  it  minted  into  gold  coin,  the  government 
shall  grant  the  application. 

Art.  XV.  The  gold  coins  already  issued  shall  circulate 
at  twice  the  rate  of  the  gold  coins  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law. 

Art.  XVI.  The  silver  1-yen  coins  already  issued  shall 
be  gradually  exchanged  for  gold  coins,  according  to  the 
convenience  of  the  government,  at  the  rate  of  one  gold 
yen  for  one  silver  yen. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  exchange  referred  to 
in  the  last  paragraph,  silver  1-yen  coins  shall  be  legal 
tender  to  an  unlimited  extent,  at  the  rate  of  one  silver 
yen  for  one  gold  yen ;  and  the  suspension  of  their  cir- 
culation shall  be  announced  six  months  in  advance,  by 
imperial  ordinance.  Any  of  these  coins  not  presented 
for  exchange  within  a  period  of  five  full  years,  reckoned 
from  the  day  on  which  their  circulation  is  suspended, 
shall  be  regarded  henceforth  as  bullion. 

Art.  XVII.  The  5-yen  silver  coins  and  the  copper 
coins  already  issued  shall  continue  in  circulation  as 
before. 

Art.  XVIII.  From  the  day  of  the  promulgation  of 
this  law  the  coinage  of  1-yen  silver  pieces  shall  cease; 
but  this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  silver  bullion  in- 
trusted to  the  government  for  coinage  prior  to  that  day. 

'  <  The  pith  of  the  plan  resides  in  accepting  the 
existing  standard  and  adapting  the  value  of  the 
new  gold  coins  to  it.  Since  resumption  in  1886 
all  prices  and  contracts  have  been  expressed  in 
terms  of  silver,  and  the  considerable  decline  in 
the  gold  price  of  silver  since  1886  has  given 
Japan  a  depreciatmg  standard,  silver  having  fall- 
en at  least  34  per  cent,  by  1895,  as  compared 
with  gold,  while  general  (European)  prices  since 
1886  have  fallen  only  3  per  cent,  by  1895  as 
compared  with  gold.  The  silver  standard  of 
Japan,  therefore,  as  compared  witli  commodities, 
has  depreciated  about  one -third.     By  the  new 


scheme  present  conditions  are  accepted  (t 
being  1  to  32.34),  the  gold  coins  are  red 
conform  in  general  to  the  present  value 
silver  yen,  but  henceforth  a  fall  in  the  v 
silver  will  produce  no  effect  on  her  stan^ 
payments.  The  gold  yen  will  be  the  u 
will  contain  11.57426  grains,  Troy,  of  pu 
(instead  of  23.148  as  formerly). 

"In  order  to  establish  the  gold  stan< 
fact  as  well  as  in  law,  there  must  be  prov 
the  issuers  a  gold  reserve  sufficient  to  red< 
note  circulation  in  gold;  and  the  outs 
silver  yen  pieces  must  be  protected  in 
future  depreciation.  The  silver  1-yen 
meanwhile,  are  an  unlimited  legal  tend 
Art.  XVI.),  and  as  soon  as  a  divergenc 
between  their  bullion  and  their  coinag 
silver  will  tend  to  drive  out  gold.  Bi 
further  coinage  is  stopped,  and  an  exchj 
silver  yen  for  gold  yen  will  maintain  th< 
coins  at  par  just  as  certainly  as  the  note  iss 
maintained  at  par  by  redemption  in  gold, 
less  the  whole  issue  of  silver  yen  pieces 
kept  in  circulation  without  requiring  a  la 
serve.  The  certainty  of  redemption  in  gc 
that  is  needed  to  prevent  its  presentation 
government,  moreover,  will  have  five  y 
which  to  exchange  the  silver  for  gold. " 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  STATESMAN 

SENATOR  GEORGE  F.  HOAR  give 
August  Forum  his  impressions  of 
statesmanship  in  England  as  compared  wi 
of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hoar  shows  that  in  one  res] 
least,  conditions  in  the  two  countries  are  i 
Territorial  expansion  and  growth  in  poj 
and  wealth  have  enormously  increased  tl 
tine  duties  of  administration,  so  that  the 
man  of  to-day,  in  merely  keeping  the  ma 
of  government  running,  finds  his  energiei 
to  the  utmost,  and  he  has  little  time  or  s 
left  for  originating.  Mr.  Hoar  asserts  tl 
nearly  impossible  now  for  a  statesman  in 
in  either  country  to  be  a  leader  of  ac 
thought. 

Senator  Hoar  finds  one  fundamental  di 
between  conditions  in  England  and  in  thi 
try.  England,  he  says,  is  still  governe 
class  of  gentry.  Her  great  political  part 
two  aristocracies,  responsible  to  the  peo] 
competing  for  the  confidence  of  the  peopl 

< '  The  English  are  a  deferential  people 
Englishman  boasts  himself  of  his  political 
ty.  But,  in  the  main,  John  Bull  loves 
and  likes  to  be  governed  by  a  gentleman, 
power  of  the  governing  class  is  preserved 
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Bh  policy  of  giving  no  pay  to  the  members 
I  Hoose  of  Commons;  so  that  nobody  but  a 
»f  wealth  can  afford  to  hold  a  seat.  It  is 
ireserved  by  England's  policy  of  giving 
pay  to  the  holders  of  her  chief  executive 
,  which  as  a  rule  can  be  reached  only  through 
jtion  in  Parliament.  So  while  it  is  rare  in 
id  that  a  poor  man  can  enter  the  high  places 
•He  service,  no  man  who  has  reached  them 
to  abandon  them  from  the  necessity  of  get- 
is  Uving. 

le  power  of  the  governing  classes  there  is, 
186,  still  preserved  by  the  law  of  primo- 
re.  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  Plymouth  ora- 
ointed  out  that  the  equal  division  of  real 
ty  among  all  the  children  was  the  true  basis 
>palar  government ;  that  without  it  repub- 
ovemment  could  not  exist;  and  that  where 
^tem  prevailed  a  republican  government 
'ery  soon  be  established. 
am  not  able  to  judge  whether  the  charge 
e  late  English  writers  be  true,  that  their 

aristocracy  is  changing  into  a  plutocracy, 
k,  however,  these  statements  have  been 
exaggerated.  A  like  charge  is  frequently 
18  to  this  country;  but  I  believe  it,  also,  to 
ch  exaggerated,  and  that  the  influence  of 

is,  on  the  whole,  diminishing  here.*' 

CONSTITUTIONAL   DIFFERENCES. 

Be  influences,  which  Mr.  Hoar  desig- 
B8  periodicity,  locality,  and  confederacy, 
le  to  distinguish  the  working  of  our 
tution  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  For  ex- 
no  change  in  public  opinion  can  compel  a 
J  of  policy  in  our  Senate,  where  great  and 
States  meet  as  equals,  unless  a  majority  of 
ites  agree  to  the  change,  and  local  interests 
smaller  States  may  prevent  the  accomplish- 
►f  the  expressed  desires  of  the  numerical 
ty  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole, 
then,  is  a  conservative  principle, 
us  country  is  a  compound  of  nation  and 
eracy.  But  in  practice  the  influence  of 
r  is  much  greater  than  even  obedience  to 
nstitution  demands.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
le  operation  of  this  single   principle  has 

0  do  in  distinguishing  the  public  life  of 
ca  from  that  of  Great  Britain  than  all  our 

1  Constitutions,  State  or  national,  would 
dthout  it." 

Hoar  shows  how  this  principle  of  locality 
en  developed  and  how  it  influences  our 
d  life: 

iren  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
lany  of  our  States  were  essentially  aggre- 
j  of  separate  towns  or  municipalities.  Very 
t  was  enacted  in  Massachusetts  that  the 


Representative  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  town 
from  which  he  was  chosen.  The  consequence 
of  this  example  has  been  most  far-reaching. 
Throughout  our  Constitution  and  in  all  our 
political  habits  we  deal  with  separate  localities  on 
the  principle  of  an  entire  equality.  The  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  Congress  must  be 
citizens  of  the  States  they  represent.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  indeed.  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress are  taken  from  the  districts  where  they 
dwell.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  State  Legisla- 
tures. In  the  choice  of  judges  of  the  higher  and 
lower  courts,  national  and  State,  they  are  expected 
to  represent  fairly  the  different  States  and  local- 
ities. The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  formation 
of  the  Cabinet  and  the  selection  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  executive  oflBcers. 

'  <  This  necessity  for  considering  locality  in  the 
selection  of  persons  for  high  national  offices  em- 
barrasses the  American  people  at  every  step.  No 
man,  with  rare  exception,  can  have  any  consider- 
able opportunity  for  public  service,  although  he 
may  be  in  accord  with  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  his  countrymen,  unless  he  also  happen  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  locality  in  which  he  dwells. 
When  Mr.  Webster  was  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Choate  was  the  undisputed  head  of  the  American 
bar,  unless  Mr.  Webster  himself  were  to  be  ex- 
cepted. It  might  easily  have  happened  that,  at 
the  same  time,  the  man  of  all  others  in  the  coun- 
try fitted  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
also  have  dwelt  in  Boston;  or  the  fittest  persons 
for  these  three  offices  might  have  been  found  liv- 
ing together  in  New  York  City;  yet  it  would 
never  have  done  to  make  Choate  Attorney- Gen- 
eral or  Abbott  Lawrence  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  while  Webster  was  in  the  Department 
of  State.  I  suppose  it  would  scarcely  cause  a 
remark  if  the  three  most  important  men  in  the 
English  Cabinet  dwelt  next  door  to  each  other  in 
London,  or  had  adjoining  estates  in  the  coun- 
try.  .   .  ." 

<<  This  condition  of  things  tempts  able  men, 
who  have  a  natural  and  honorable  ambition  for 
political  office,  constantly  to  watch  and  peld  to 
the  varying  moods  of  special  constituencies.  In 
this  way  men  become  great  political  leaders.  This 
diminishes  the  permanent  power  of  political 
parties;  but  it  tends  to  deprive  men  of  the  civic 
courage  which  makes  them  the  guides  and  lights 
of  their  age,  and  likewise  deprives  such  leaders 
of  the  power  to  accomplish  their  purposes." 

From  this  latter  statement,  however,  Senator 
Hoar,  as  a  loyal  son  and  servant  of  Massachusetts, 
hastens  to  except  that  State: 

<<  It  has  been  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  her 
public  service  that  she  has  permitted  those  whom 
she  has  called  to  it  the  largest  freedom  in  acting 
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according  to  their  own  conscience  and  their  own 
judgment.     She  will  overlook  almost  anything  in 
a  public  man  except  the  violation  of  his  own  con 
science  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  her." 

DIFFERENCES    IN    TRAINING. 

The  methods  by  which  the  ranks  of  statesman- 
ship are  recruited  in  the  two  countries  are  quite 
dissimilar: 

''The  want  of  certainty  of  the  statesman's 
hold  upon  power,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and 
the  lack  of  inherited  wealth,  deprive  us  of  the 
advantage  of  a  class  of  men  trained  for  states- 
manship from  youth.  The  questions  with  which 
the  public  man  in  this  country  has  to  deal  re- 
quire long  and  exclusive  study  to  master  them. 
Such  study  is  impossible  if  he  have  at  the  same 
time  to  get  his  own  living.  lie  must,  therefore, 
be  a  man  of  inherited  wealth,  or  must  be  taken 
from  some  other  calling  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself  long  enougli  to  have  laid  by  a  compe- 
tency sufficient  for  his  support,  and  suitable  pro- 
vision for  his  family.  So  we  have  rarely  here 
men  like  those  so  numerous  in  England,  who  are 
trained  to  public  affairs  from  their  youth. 
Wordsworth's 

"*  Blessed  statesman  he,  whose  mind's  unselfish  will 
Leaves  him  at  ease  among  grand  thoughts.' 

may  perhaps  still  be  found  in  considerable  num 
bers  in  England;  but  in  this  country  his  high 
thinking  must  go  with  very  plain  living  indeed 
if  he  have  to  live  on  his  salary.  We  have  here 
what  England  lacks — the  training  for  larger  serv- 
ice of  the  town  meeting,  the  city  council,  and 
the  exercise  of  State  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative offices.  We  have,  too,  the  interest  in 
public  affairs  which  belongs  to  a  republic  where 
every  man  feels  a  responsibility  and  expects  to 
understand  wliat  is  going  on.  The  Yankee  baby 
seems  to  draw  in  a  knowledge  of  Parliamentary 
law  with  his  infant  breath,  and  before  he  can 
walk  is  ready  to  rise  in  his  cradle  and  raise  a 
point  of  order  upon  his  nurse.  So,  able  and 
well-educated  men,  altliough  their  lives  may 
have  been  devoted  to  private  affairs,  come  to  the 
public  service,  even  late  in  life,  with  an  intelli- 
gent interest,  an  extent  of  information,  and  an 
aptness  for  their  work  which  I  think  are  lacking 
in  the  ordinary  Englishman." 

CAPACITY    FOR    GOVERNING. 

<*  England,  doubtless,  governs  well.  She  ob- 
tained her  great  Indian  empire  by  unjustifiable 
moans;  but  she  rules  it  better  and  better  from 
generation  to  generation.  There  are  no  better 
examples  of  a  great  governing  race  than  the  men 
she  has  sent  out  to  India  during  the  last  fifty 
years — the  Lawrences,  the  Stephens,  and  their 


companions.  'The  sahibs  don't  like  us,'  said 
an  Indian  philosopher,  *  but  they  are  absolutely 
just,  and  they  do  not  fear  the  face  of  man.* 
While  England  has  trained  this  race  of  gentle- 
men to  govern  well  her  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  subjects,  the  United  States  have  not 
governed  Alaska  nor  their  two  hundred  and  fiftj 
thousand  Indian  dependants  even  decently. 

**  Whatever  changes  for  the  bettor  or  worse 
have  happened  in  either  country,  it  is  still  true 
that  while  the  English   statesman  is  devoted  to 
the  glory  and  greatness  of  England,   and  while 
he  desires  to  extend  her  empire,  and  while  he  de- 
sires to  maintain  her  honor  unstained,  the  great 
object  and  purpose  of  all  his  statesmanship  is  that 
he  shall  be  able  to  hand  down  his  broad  acres, 
his  ancestral  dwelling,  and  his  stately  trees  from 
eldest  son  to  eldest  son  for  generations  to  come, 
though  a  thousand  paupers  starve  in  their  hovels 
and  though  every  fifth  person  in  the  kingdom 
must,  some  time  in  his  life,  receive  aid  from  the 
State.     On   the  other  hand,  the  great  object  of 
American  statesmanship  has  been,  is,  and  is  to 
be,   to  keep  up  wages  and  to  educate  a  whole 
people  who  shall  dwell  in  happy  and  comfortable 
homes  and  not  in  huts  or  hovels." 


IS  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC  A  FAILURE? 

IN  refutation  of  recent  attempts  to  prove  the 
emptiness  of  French  republicanism  and  the 
tendencies  to  a  restoration  of  royalty  exhibited  by 
the  French  people,  Mr.  Henry  Ilaynie  contributes 
an  effective  article  to  the  August  number  of  the 
National  Magazine  (Boston). 

As  Mr.  Haynie  remarks,  while  there  may  be 
discussion  over  opinions,  there  can  be  none  over 
fa<.*ts,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  republic  has  ex- 
isted in  France  for  nearly  twenty -seven  years. 

<  <  No  reign  in  France  during  the  past  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  years  has  ever  lasted  so 
long  as  the  present  French  republic.  It  has  en- 
dured ten  years  longer  than  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.  ;  sixteen  years  longer  than  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  ;  twenty -two  years  longer  than  the 
Restoration  ;  nine  years  longer  than  Orleanism  ; 
nine  years  longer  than  the  last  empire.  It  has 
already  endured  for  twenty -seven  years,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  national  work  has  flourished, 
for  it  has  been  protected  by  perfect  order.  The 
republic  has  paid  the  heaviest  indemnity  ever  ex- 
acted by  a  victorious  army,  a  matter  of  one  bil- 
lion dollars,  and,  thanks  to  the  universal  confi- 
dence whicli  has  been  manifested,  she  has  reduced 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt  considerably.  It 
is  true  she  has  reconstructed  her  military  system 
and  strengthened  her  army  corps,  but  she  has 
also  renewed  lier  system  of  instruction  and  in- 
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ereised  her  appropTmtions  for  public  schools. 
Meanwhile  she  has  invited  the  world  to  her 
peaceful  fites^   and  all  the  royal  splendors  that 
Europe  evei  knew  paled  before  the  Paris  exposi- 
tions of  1878  and  1889.     The  people  of  France 
have  only  to  remember  that  which  the  republic 
lias  done  between  September  4,    1870,  and  the 
present  time  to  feel  supreme  confidence  in  the 
destiny  of  their  republic." 

THE    OPPOSITION. 

After  recounting  the  perils  and  difficulties  amid 
which  the  republic  came  into  being  and  the  dan- 
gers threatened  by  Boulangism  ten  years  ago, 
Mr.  Haynie  declares  that  France  has  been  made 
thoroughly  republican: 

'<  It  is  true  there  are  still  a  few  thousand  mon- 
archists among  the  several  million  voters  who  are 
not  in  favor  of  the  republic,  but  this  is  because 
of  their  personal  attachment  and  devotion  to  the 
princes  in  exile.  If  ever  these  absent  pretend- 
ers should  see  fit  to  release  them  of  this  senti- 
mental *  loyalty, '  they  would  gladly  rally  to  the 
republic,  for  they  know  that  there  is  no  possible 
show  for  a  king  or  an  emperor  in  fair  France  ever 
more.  The  only  real  enemies  of  the  French  re- 
public who  need  be  counted  are  the  Socialists  and 
the  Radicals,  who,  regarding  moderation  in  poli- 
tics as  the  greatest  of  crimes,  hate  moderate  Re- 
publicans, and  it  is  these  latter  who  are  so  wisely 
and  so  well  guiding  the  ship  of  state  to-day. 
Like  Socialists  and  Radicals  the  world  over,  these 
French  disturbers  of  law  and  order  make  much 
noise  and  utter  words  which  do  sometimes  create 
the  impression  abroad  that  the  French  republic 
is  in  a  bad  way.  But  it  is  not,  and  if  anything 
can  be  inferred  from  the  signs  of  the  times  it  will 
last  quite  as  many  years  as  our  own  republic. 
The  workingmen  of  the  cities,  the  peasantry,  in- 
deed, a  vast  majority  of  the  voting  population, 
have  learned  to  appreciate  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  the  present  republic,  and  they  are 
aware  that  no  monarchy  could  be  restored  with- 
out a  civil  war,  which  means  universal  ruin. 

**Xo,  there  is  not  any  danger  of  a  speedy  fall 
of  the  French  republic,  nor  is  there  any  impor- 
tant opposition  to  the  government  of  which  Presi- 
dent Faure  is  the  illustrious  chief  and  Messrs 
Meline,  Hanotaux,  and  the  other  ministers  are  the 
admirable  administrators.  I  venture  to  assert 
this  as  one  who  lived  in  France  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  as  a  close  observer  of  the  political,  so- 
cial, and  other  conditions  of  that  country.  I 
Imow  the  French  people  well,  all  classes  and  all 
parties,  and  I  repeat  it,  there  are  no  signs  of  dis- 
•  oontent  worthy  of  serious  consideration  here. 
There  is  no  opposition  of  any  account  to  the 
ftench  republic,  and  if  its  *  governments,  *  that 


is  to  say,  ministries,  are  so  frequently  overturned, 
that  does  not  mean  danger  to  the  existing  order 
of  things.  It  means  precisely  what  a  change  of 
government  means  in  the  United  States,  i.  c. ,  the 
*  outs '  are  always  in  opposition,  and  so  it  hap- 
pens the  'ins*  are  often  displaced,  not  so  fre- 
quently maybe  as  in  France,  but  then  that  is  be- 
cause our  cast-iron  form  of  government  does  not 
permit  of  easy  changes." 


THE  KINO  OF  SIAM  AND  HIS  KINODOM. 

MR.  PERCY  CROSS  STANDING  contrib- 
utes to  the  Conihill  Magazine  an  interesting 
paper  on  **  Siam  and  the  King's  Visit."  He  says 
that  the  Siamese  royal  family  is  at  once  the  acme 
of  Oriental  antiquity  and  of  Oriental  modernity. 
The  King  of  Siam,  who  is  now  making  a  tour 
through  Europe,  has  been  upon  the  throne  for 
twenty-eight  years.      Mr.  Standing  says: 

**lle  is  a  handsome  man,  of  medium  height 
and  distinguished  mien.  lie  is  by  way  of  being 
a  capital  English  scholar,  and  the  reforms  that 
he  has  from  time  to  time  introduced  and  carried 
out  in  his  country  have  been  essentially  British — 
this  being  all  the  moie  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive from  the  circumstance  that  not  only  are  a 
large  proportion  of  the  European  officials  in  Siam- 
ese employ  of  Danish  and  German  nationality, 
but  that  the  '  general  adviser  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary '  to  the  court  of  Bangkok  has  been  a 
Belgian,  none  other  than  the  well-known  pub- 
licist, M.  Rolin-Jacquemyns.  But  the  innova- 
tions and  reforms  arc,  as  has  been  said,  almost 
without  exception  British.  This  is  only  just. 
For  the  commerce  of  Siam  with  the  outside  world 
is  in  the  startling  ratio  of  about  95  per  cent. 
British  to  5  per  cent.  French. 

<<The  railroads  of  Siam  are  British,  the  tele- 
graplis  and  telephones  are  more  British  than 
otherwise,  the  police  and  prison  system  have  been 
remodeled  as  much  as  possible  after  Britisli  pat- 
terns, and  so,  too,  has  the  army.  The  navy  (so 
called)  has  been  more  at  the  mercy  of  a  knot  of 
Danish  officers  of  varying  degrees  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  at  whose  head  has  stood  a  gen 
tleman  bearing  the  extraordinary  nomenclature — 
for  a  Dane — of  Commodore  du  Plessis  de  Riche- 
lieu." 

Mr.  Standing  views  with  apprehension  French 
aggrandizement  in  Siam: 

' '  By  the  convention  of  last  year,  to  which  France 
and  England  were  parties,  it  was  agreed  to  in- 
demnify Siam  from  the  eventuality  of  interfer- 
ence by  other  powers,  while  practically  dividing 
between  France  and  England  the  first-fruits  of 
the  former's  territorial  encroachments  upon  King 
Chulalongkorn's  dominions.     To  the  latter  ruler 
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now  but  remains  Bangkok  and  the  fertile  country 
surrounding  it;  Luang  Phrabdng — part  of  which, 
be  it  observed,  is  situated  upon  either  bank  of  the 
disputed  Mekong  River — is  probably  the  finest 
and  richest  of  the  '  spoils '  garnered  in  by  France. " 

Mr.  Standing  also  contributes  an  article  on  the 
same  subject  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  curious  story  that  Russian  officers 
are  about  to  attempt  the  training  and  drilling  of 
a  Siamese  army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men. 

Miss  B.  A.  Smith  contributes  to  the  Contem- 
porary Review  for  June  a  brief  and  somewhat 
fragmentary  sketch  of  England's  royal  visitor. 
Miss  Smith  was  one  of  the  women  who  founded 
a  school  for  women  in  Bangkok,  and  she  speaks 
well  of  the  support  which  she  received  from  the 
king.  She  warns  the  English  that  when  the 
king  arrives  they  will  find 

'  <  We  have  a  '  chiel  amang  us  takin'  notes  ' 
with  the  cautious  and  humorous  observation  of 
the  clever  Oriental.  Very  little  of  that  which 
passes  before  him  will  escape  the  king's  notice. 
Let  -those  who  surround  him,  European  and 
Siamese,  look  to  it  that  the  king  has  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  the  dark  as  well  as  of  the  bright  side 
of  European  civilization.  If  he  could  see  by 
some  flash  of  inspiration  the  degraded  conditions 
under  which  so  many  millions  live  in  civilized 
England  and  realize  how  necessary  an  adjunct 
some  of  these  conditions  are  to  the  dazzling 
polish  of  'society,'  would  he  be  eager  to  trans- 
plant our  customs  to  Siam,  without  counting  the 
cost  ?  Serfdom  lingers  openly  in  Siam  ;  but 
there  the  poor  man  is  never  hungry  and  seldom 
discontented  or  vicious.  Polygamy  is  legal ;  but 
no  woman  is  outcast  if  faithful  to  her  best  feel- 
ings, and  monstrous  inhumanity  to  children  is 
almost  unknown.  Alas !  that  all  such  evils 
should  thickly  crowd  in  the  wake  of  much  that 
is  named  *  civilization. '  '•' 


AN  ANGLO-INDIAN  NOVELIST. 
Interview  with  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel. 

THE  Young  Woman  for  August  publishes  an 
interview  with  Mrs.  Steel,  in  which  the  in- 
terviewer extracted  from  this  popular  writer 
some  particulars  as  to  her  birth  and  career.  She 
was  born,  it  seems,  on  a  Good  f'riday,  which 
leads  her  to  make  the  following  observation: 

'<  There  is  an  old  Scotch  saying  that  children 
born  on  that  day  see  spirits.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  I  have  a  leanmg  toward  the  occult,  and 
have  felt  so  much  in  sympathy  with  the  East,  its 
weird  traditions  and  superstitions  and  the  strange 
fancies  of  its  population.  And,  curiously  enough, 
when  I  opened  my  dispensary  at  Kussour  and 


attended  eighty  cases  a  day,  my  success  th 
patients  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  believed 
sessed  what  they  called  <  a  lucky  hand.'  " 

As  inspectress  of  the  government  sch 
the  Punjaub  and  member  of  the  edm 
committee,  she  had  to  award  the  gove 
grants. 

''  My  first  book  was  written  in   1884,  a 
titled  '  Wide  Awake.'     In  1887  I  publish 
Complete  Indian  Cook  and  Housekeeper  < 
This  has  been  one  of  my  most  successful 
it  has  already  run  through  three  editions, 
believe,   will   go   through   three  more. 
lished   it   privately,    and  I  have  had  inn 
ble  letters  at  various  times  saying  what  a 
has  been  to  young  housekeepers  in  the  E 
wrote  the  '  Tales  from  the  Punjaub '  when 
thirty- five. 

' '  I  was  past  thirty  when  I  published  n 
volume  of  folk- tales,  which  has  recently  b 
printed.  I  have  also  written  text-books  ( 
mentary  physiology,  hygiene,  and  domesti« 
omy,  which  are  used  in  the  girls'  sch( 
India,  with  which  I  was  connected  for  t 
five  years;  and  I  and  my  girls  made  all  tl 
broideries  which  decorated  the  Prince  of 
room  when  he  visited  India." 

She  went  out  to  India,  and  made  her  nj 
a  very  different  sphere  from  that  of  novel ' 

' '  My  experience  has  taught  me  that 
would  have  the  best  of  the  world,  you  mu 
fully  yourself,  and  then  only  will  it  repa 
And  if  you  are  always  desirous  of  keepinj 
life  <  sun -rayed,'  you  must  learn  to  laugl 
though  you  can  feel  the  strong  pathos  a 
the  pity  of  every- day  circumstances,  disill 
and  sorrows.  I  love  Thackeray,  and  I 
stand  his  writings  better  than  any  I  hav 
read,  for  he  was  always  capable  of  laughinj 
his  heart  was  hurt,  and  he  could  also  rm 
readers  laugh  at  his  own  tears." 

When  asked  about  her  religious  vie' 
said: 

' '  Personally,  I  have  very  broad  views 
ligious  subjects,  and  I  feel  we  have  no  r 
disturb  any  religion  which  enables  those  t^ 
long  to  it  to  seek  an  ideal  beyond  the 
world.  In  my  schools  I  have  always  i 
whatever  Bible — whether  the  Shastra,  th< 
Grunth,  or  the  Koran — my  scholars  pre 
I  feel  that  it  matters  little  what  compass  w 
provided  it  is  fairly  true  to  the  pole.  ] 
missionaries  do  very  good  work  among  the 
caste  whose  religion  is  very  debased,  whof 
tion  is  degraded.  I  do  not  honestly  tk 
have  much  right  to  thrust  our  nineteenth-( 
religion,  with  the  civilization  which  it  hai 
into  existence,  down  the  throats  of  a  natioi 
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Fays  seems  to  me  more  moral  than  we 

is  not  the  general  opinion." 
!  suppose  not;  but  that  does  not  alter 
I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  saying, 
;h  and  one  make  a  majority.  *  I  have 
id  a  prejudice  against  adopting  other 
lews  on  any  subject  I  have  personally 

eel  adds  that  in  the  mystery  of  man- 
jeomanhood  lies  the  great  social  impetus 
ling  generation,  of  which  the  woman 
is  but  the  herald. 


:URN  OF  THE  JEWS  TO  PALESTINE. 

5  are  few  subjects  which  exercise  so 
3nnial  a  fascination  over  the  minds  of 
d  people  as  the  possibility  of  such  a 
it  fulfilling  of  the  prophecies  as  would 
d  in  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Pales - 
Emil  Reich  contributes  to  the  Nine- 
tury  for  August  an  article  which  will 
:ood  people  with  ecstatic  delight,  for  he 
at  the  Jews  are  actually  moving  back 
y  Land,  moving  along  into  two  distinct 
which  he  gives  the  names  of  the  re- 
l  political  Zionists.  The  religious  Zion- 
•eady  in  the  field  sending  out  colonists 
',  so  that  they  have  already  begun  the 
;  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  chosen 
t  of  much  more  interest  is  the  action  of 
il  Zionists,  who  have  started  their  move- 
kind  of  counterblast  to  anti-Semitism, 
rork  of  the  political  Zionists  has  been 
writing  one  of  open  propaganda  for 
shment  of  a  new  Jewish  State  proper. 
,  in  a  pamphlet  published  last  year  in 
aguages,  boldly  advances  the  idea  that 
he  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Christian 
s  at  present  one  of  unbearable  humilia- 
whereas  anti-Semitism,  or  the  engine 
3neral  hatred  and  persecution  of  the 
jws,  is  triumphant  to  a  degree,  so  that 
le  means  of  stemming  its  tide  can  be, 
len,  suggested:  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
ill  countries  who,  after  all,  are  noth- 
ews,  and  have  never,  nor  will  they 
ly  assimilate  with  the  nations  among 
^  live — that  the  Jews,  the  doctor  says, 
ion  tlie  inhospitable  fields  of  Europe, 
ring  to  Palestine,  there  reestablish  their 
iate.  Nor  is  the  great  journalist  at  a 
the  precise  institutions,  laws,  constitu- 
to  be  adopted  by  that  new  State." 
the  past  month  a  congress  has  been 
le  town  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  for  the 
■.  discussing  this  scheme. 


Dr.  Reich,  who  describes  this  new  and  inter- 
esting development  of  the  Jews,  does  not  think 
that  Zionism  is  likely  to  succeed  at  present,  or  on 
its  present  basis,  simply  because  its  Moses  has 
not  yet  appeared.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Max 
Nordau  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  Moses.  Dr. 
Reich  says: 

THE    WEAKNESSES    OF    ZIONISM. 

<  *  The  religious  Zionists,  therefore,  by  sup- 
pressing the  national  element  in  the  dual  charac- 
ter of  Judaism,  place  themselves  in  an  altogether 
false  position,  and  will  never  achieve  what  in 
their  innermost  hearts  they  ardently  wish  to 
realize.  The  political  Zionists,  of  the  type  of 
Dr.  Nordau  and  Dr.  Herzl,  commit  the  opposite 
mistake  or  false  feint;  they  suppress  and  disre- 
gard the  religious  element  in  the  dual  character 
of  Judaism,  and  will  consequently  achieve  still 
less  than  their  opponents.  It  is  hopeless  to  appeal 
to  purely  utilitarian  and  opportunist  motives  in 
trying  to  move  a  complex  of  people  whose  great 
hope  and  central  interest  are  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter. An  exodus  of  Jews  cannot  be  brought  about 
by  a  power  propped  up  by  considerations  of  mere 
nationalism.  For  in  the  first  place  there  are  no 
greater  anti-Semites  than  many  of  the  Jews 
themselves.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
nearly  all  modern  Jews,  who  have  received  a 
genteel  education  at  colleges  and  universities,  are 
more  inclined  to  anti-Semitism  than  Christians  of 
the  same  social  status.  It  is  mere  folly  to  think 
that  those  anti-Semitic  Jews  who  are  among  the 
best  gifted  and  most  influential  will  associate 
themselves  in  a  risky  enterprise  with  the  very 
people  whom  they  inwardly  detest.  He  who 
undertakes  to  unite  men  of  so  utterly  divergent 
opinions  and  emotional  tempers  must  needs  have 
recourse  to  the  one  and  solitary  agency  that  can 
work  such  marvels — to  religion.  The  two  doctors, 
however,  disregard  religion;  their  enterprise  is 
therefore  divested  of  all  chances  of  success.  The 
exodus  of  the  Jews  of  to-day  from  Europe  can 
only  be  made  in  a  manner  in  no  way  different 
from  that  in  which  was  achieved  their  exodus 
from  Egypt  some  three  thousand  years  ago.  A 
Moses  is  required;  a  man  full  of  divine  inspira- 
tion and  an  energy  fraught  with  religious  zeal. 
Religion  is  not,  like  feudalism  or  guilds,  a  mere 
phenomenon  of  the  Middle  Ages;  it  is  an  historic 
category,  an  indestructible  factor  of  all  national 
life,  and,  with  the  Jews,  the  factor  of  all  factors. 
The  anti-Semitic  Jews  will  keep  aloof  from  Dr. 
Herzl' s  enterprise  because  they  dislike  the  nation- 
ality which  the  doctor  wants  to  perpetuate.  The 
pious  and  loyal  Jews  will  keep  aloof  from  it 
because  it  disregards  the  religious  element  of 
Judaism." 
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A  STUDY  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER. 
From  a  Non-Theolog:fcal  Standpoint. 

THE  first  place  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
July  is  devoted  to  a  very  careful  study  of 
Martin  Luther.  The  author  disclaims  any  theo- 
logical prepossession  of  prejudice.  He  studies 
Luther  as  a  great  figure  in  history,  not  as  a 
Lutheran  or  an  opponent  of  Rome. 

A    TYPICAL    PEASANT. 

His  point  of  view  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  passage: 

*'  He  has  himself  given  us  the  true  key  to  his 
character  in  his  well-known  boast  that  he  was  '  a 
peasant  and  the  son  of  a  peasant.'  Yes;  that  is 
true.  Luther  was  first  and  before  all  things  a 
peasant:  a  German  peasant — German issimus^  we 
may  say.  From  first  to  last  his  tone  and  temper 
are  those  of  a  peasant.  He  has  the  mind  of  a 
peasant,  full  of  ardent  and  tumultuous  passions, 
utterly  undisciplined,  coarse  and  material  in  its 
view  of  all  things,  human  and  divine.  He  has 
the  virtues  of  a  peasant:  doggedness  of  purpose, 
indefatigable  energy,  bull-dog  courage.  He  has 
the  vices  of  a  peasant:  extravagance  and  excess, 
blind  trust  and  incurable  suspicion,  boastful  self- 
confidence,  and  the  narrow-mindedness  of  intense 
subjectivity  and  most  restricted  intellectual  vision. 
His  speech  is  ever  that  of  a  peasant.  His  mind 
was  quite  uncritical.  Grace  of  culture  was  utter- 
ly unknown  to  him.  But  he  wielded  with  su- 
preme dominion  the  High  Dutch  dialect  spoken 
by  his  countrymen,  and  made  of  it  the  German 
language.  And  no  less  candid  and  conscientious 
controversialist  than  Luther  ever  lived.  Carica- 
ture and  calumny,  rancorous  invective  and  reck- 
less misrepresentation,  were  his  ordinary  polem* 
ical  weapons.  Of  all  the  stimulants  to  popular 
passion,  abuse  is  the  most  potent.  To  Luther 
must  be  conceded  the  distinction  of  being  facile 
princeps  in  the  art  of  vituperation.  No  writer 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted  comes  within 
measurable  distance  of  him  in  power  of  fierce 
flagellation  and  fetid  foulness.  A  really  astonish- 
ing amalgam  of  unmeasured  violence  and  unre- 
strained vulgarity  does  duty  with  him  for  argu- 
ment. To  call  names,  the  vilest  and  most  virulent, 
is  merely  his  method  of  signifying  disagreement. " 

BUT    A    TITAN. 

Notwithstanding  this  defect  of  Luther's  con- 
troversial method,  the  reviewer  cannot  blind  him- 
self to  the  essential  grandeur  of  the  man.  He 
saysr 

**  All  men  were  in  expectation.  And  Luther 
appeared:  one  of  the  most  dramatic  figures  ever 
seen  on  the  world's  stage:  the  predestined  leader 
of  the  great  revolution  which  was  to  shatter  the 


vast  fabric  of  Christendom  and  to  introdu 
the  world  a  new  era.  Of  the  greatness, 
tanic  greatness  of  the  man,  there  can  be  n 
tion.  The  greatness  of  the  revolution  ^ 
by  him  is  manifest  to  all  men.  It  is 
accurate  to  ascribe  to  him  the  Protestant 
mation  and  all  that  came  of  it." 

Nor  was  it  only  the  Protestant  Refor 
which  we  owe  to  him.  The  true  refori 
as  Cardinal  Manning  used  to  be  never  w 
impressing  upon  us,  was  that  which  was 
plished  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  : 
er  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  but  for 
no  such  council  woukl  have  been  held. 

WHO  REFORMED  ROME  AND  BEGOT  THE  REVOl 

Luther,  in  fact,  exercised  an  influence 
the  Roman  Church  second  only  to  that  wl 
exerted  on  the  Church  which  bears  his 
The  reviewer  says: 

*<  Luther's  revolution  served  the  ca 
Roman  Catholicism  in  another  way.  It  ii 
upon  Roman  Catholics  the  necessity  of  gi 
rational  account  of  the  faith  that  was  in 
It  sent  them  back  to  a  study  of  the  sou: 
their  doctrines,  long  buried  under  a  m 
sophisms  and  superstitions.  It  quickene 
new  life  both  their  theology  and  their  philc 
Nor  is  this  all.  In  religion,  as  elsewher 
petual  combat  is  the  law  and  the  condil 
vitality.  Orthodox  or  evangelical  Protestt 
which  is  still  a  considerable  power  in  the 
was  Luther's  creation.  Nor  is  it  only 
distinctly  religious  domain  that  Luther's  te 
has  been  so  influential  and  so  far-reaching 
French  revolutionists,  like  the  Anabaptii 
fore  them,  merely  applied  in  the  sphere  ( 
tics  the  principles  which  Luther  had  laid 
in  the  sphere  of  theology.  They  are  deb 
Luther  for  that  doctrine  of  the  soverei^ 
the  individual  which  is  the  very  foundal 
Rousseau's  *  Contrat  Social.'  " 

THE  REVERSE  OF  THE  MEDAL. 

Luther's  influence  thus  operated  in  mi 
rections,    producing   many   results   from 
Luther  himself  would  have  recoiled  in  hoi 

''If  any  fact  of  history  is  certain,  it  ii 
that  Luther's  so  called  *  evangelical  freedoi 
the  absolute  destruction  of  all  freedom  c 
science.  One  immediate  result,  then, 
Lutheran  revolution  was  to  rivet  the  sj 
slavery  of  the  German  people.  Another 
fit  them  for  that  slavery  by  underminin| 
moral  ideals  as  the  indulgence-mongers  h^ 
among  them.  There  is  much  evidence  tc 
that  one  immediate  consequence  of  his  rev< 
was  a  frightful  increase  of  wickedness  an< 
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's  own  testimony  to  the  fact  is  copious, 
)uld  be  conclusive  if  we  could  be  quite 
at  it  is  not  vitiated  by  his  habitual  exag- 
Q.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
te  of  the  regions  which  had  received  his 
g  was  worse  than  the  first;  and  he  owns 
>  doctrine  of  justification,  as  popularly  ap- 
ied,  or  misapprehended,  was  largely  re- 
le  for  this  result.     As  his  life  draws  to  a 

0  does  his  view  of  the  moral  effect  of  his 
jrow  darker  and  darker.  And  here,  no 
is  one  reason  of  the  ever-increasing  mel- 
^  which  characterizes  his  later  years.  A  gain, 
nediate  influence  of  Lutheranism  upon  in- 
al  cultivation  was  such  as  to  realize  the 
ears  of  Erasmus." 

HIS    CHIEF    SERVICE. 

jrtheless,  notwithstanding  these  mischiefs, 
Luther  himself  deplored  as  much  as  any 
e  reviewer  concludes  that  on  the  whole 
relieved  the  spirit  of  man  from  an  intoler- 
ndage. 

e  principles  in  virtue  of  which  Luther 
lie  yoke  of  indulgence-mongers  are  equally 
dthough  Luther  did  not  perceive  it — to 
e  of  Bibliolaters.  And  so  we  may,  with 
,  confess  a  debt  to  him  in  respect  of  that 

1  from  the  fetters  of  spiritual  narrowness 
den  Fesseln  geistiger  Borniertheit  * — charac- 
of  this  new  age,  which  is  of  all  liberties 
t  precious,  which  is  the  true  foundation 

real  safeguard  of  all." 


FATHER  HYACINTHE. 

interesting  sketch  of  the  career  of  P^re 
lyacinthe  Loyson,  the  most  eminent  re- 
reformer  m  France,  appears  in  the  Open 
5r  August. 

Hyacinthe  is  now  seventy  years  of  age. 
Qce  his  excommunication  from  the  Church 
le.  m  18(39,  he  has  been  engaged  in  cf- 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  what  he  has 
ed  to  be  the  ancient  purity  of  Catholi- 
In  1872  he  married  an  American  lady 
le  had  converted  to  Catholicism,  and  who 
;e  loyally  aided  him  in  his  labors  of  re. 

s  marriage  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
m  his  career.  In  1877  he  returned  to 
md  after  eight  years  of  silence  again  ap- 
before  the  people  in  the  r6le  of  a  religious 
r.  His  reappearance  created  an  enor- 
.ir,  his  lectures  at  the  Cirque  d'Hiver  be- 
raordinanly  successful.  After  a  sojourn 
fears  in  Switzerland,  which  he  devoted  to 
se  of   Catnolic  reform  in  ttiat  count r v. 


P^re  Hyacinthe  founded  the  first  Galilean  Cath- 
olic church  in  Paris  in  1879.  With  this  bold 
act  he  reached  the  acme  of  his  reformatory  ca- 
reer, which  may  be  epitomized  in  the  remark 
that  he  is  the  renovator  of  the  ancient  Galilean 
Catholicism  which,  while  recognizing  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  rejected  his  infalli- 
bility in  religious  and  his  authority  in  political 
matters.  The  doctrines  of  the  ancient  national 
church  found  in  Pere  Hyacinthe  a  stanch  de- 
fender. 

<*  But  the  significance  of  his  labors  is  not  only 
that  of  a  return  to  the  vigorous  and  independent 
ideas  of  the  past;  his  glance  is  also  directed  to 
the  future.  Christianity  must  be  regenerated  on 
a  broader  basis  and  on  one  conforming  abso- 
lutely with  modern  science.  It  is  useless  to 
struggle  against  the  spirit  of  modern  science;  we 
must  march  with  progress,  not  against  it.  And 
it  is  his  contention  that  in  order  to  meet  fully  the 
needs  of  present  and  future  humanity,  Roman 
Catholicism  must  not  only  be  reformed,  but  trans- 
formed. *  What  is  false  in  it  must  perish,  what 
is  true  must  be  made  more  true,  more  full  of  life, 
more  comprehensive.*  " 

THE    preacher's    MESSAGE. 

In  answer  to  the  Open  Court's  inquiry,  <*  What 
is  your  position  ?"  Pere  Hyacinthe  wrote: 

*<  1  am  not  a  philosopher  nor  a  writer.  I  am 
a  humble  preacher,  moved  by  God,  as  I  firmly 
believe,  to  utter  in  an  enslaved  church  the  cry  of 
deliverance.  In  regaining  for  myself  the  sacred 
rights  of  thought,  conscience,  and  of  heart,  I 
have  claimed  them  for  all. 

*'Like  the  shepherd  of  Horeb,  I  have  heard 
the  voice  which  speaks  in  the  desert  and  m  the 
fire.  It  proclaims  the  absolute  God,  yet  withal  a 
personal  and  living  God.  It  says,  as  of  old,  *  I 
am  He  who  is.*  1  have  put  off  my  shoes  from 
my  feet,  for  the  ground  on  which  we  walk  is 
holy:  1  have  hidden  my  countenance,  for  I  dare 
not  look  the  Eternal  in  the  face. 

< '  And  the  voice  which  aflBrmed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Absolute  Being  now  proclaims  the  liberty 
of  created  existences:  Thou  shalt  say  unto  the 
children  of  Israel:  *  He  that  is  hath  sent  me  to 
you.* 

<<  And  the  Eternal  said  to  me  farther:  *  I  have 
seen  the  affliction  of  my  people  who  are  in  bond- 
age in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  1  have  heard 
the  cries  which  tlieir  taskmasters  have  caused 
them  to  utter.  Come  now,  therefore,  I  will  send 
thee  unto  Pharaoh,  who  sitteth  in  the  Vatican, 
that  thou  mayest  bring  forth  my  people,  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  out  of  Egypt.* 

-'  But  the  children  of  Israel  did  not  hearken 
unto  me.     They  have  not  only  ceased  to  believe 
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in  Christ  and  the  Church,  but  also  in  the  living 
God  and  in  the  immortal  soul.  They  have  found 
m  the  depths  of  their  moral  being  naught  but  the 
response  of  death.  They  have  preferred  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt  with  bondage  to  labor  and  sac- 
rifice with  liberty.  Let  them  continue,  then,  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  idols  in  which 
they  no  longer  believe:  I  and  my  house  shall 
serve  the  Eternal." 

The  Open  Court  writer  closes  with  a  tribute  to 
Pere  Hyacinthe's  matchless  eloquence  and  to  the 
deep  sincerity  which  has  caused  him  to  be  called 
the  new  Lamennais. 


THE  LATE  FATHER  HEWIT. 

THE  August  number  of'  the  Catholic  World 
opens  with  an  editorial  tribute  to  the  Very 
Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hewit,  D.  D. ,  Superior  of  the 
Paulist  Fathers,  who  died  in  July  last. 

Father  Hewit  was  of  New  England  birth  and 
ancestry,  the  son  of  a  Congregational  clergyman, 
and  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  in  the  same 
class  (1839)  with  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  late  Bishop  Huntington.  Soon  after  gradua- 
tion from  college  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  Tractarian  movement  led  by  Newman  and 
others  in  England.  He  joined  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  remained  in  that  com- 
munion for  six  years,  but  finally  felt  impelled  to 
connect  himself,  once  for  all,  with  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Concerning  this  action  on  the  part  of  young 
Hewit  the  writer  in  the  Catholic  World  says: 

'  *  He  had  no  acquaintance  with  Catholics  nor 
with  Catholicity  in  the  concrete ;  no  share  in  ultra 
and  obstinate  Protestantism,  none  of  that  bitter- 
ness which,  unfortunately,  too  often  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  later  Ritualists.  His  desire  to  follow 
conscience  received  an  added  force  from  the 
critical  state  of  his  health  at  tlui  time.  Threat- 
ened with  acute  pulmonary  trouble  and  subject 
to  hemorrhages,  he  had  been  forced  to  go  South, 
to  a  plantation  in  North  Carolina,  to  delay,  if  he 
could  not  escape,  a  fatal  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease. Here,  facing  the  prospect  of  death,  he  de- 
termined on  the  step  which  brought  the  fullest 
satisfaction  to  mind  and  conscience.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  early  in  1846,  and  a  year 
later,  March  25,  1847,  was  ordained  priest." 

THE    REDEMPTORIST    MISSION. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  priesthood 
Father  Hewit  joined  the  community  of  Redemp- 
torist  Fathers  in  Baltimore,  and  of  this  part  of 
his  career  the  writer  says: 

*  *  Despite  his  size  and  build,  Father  Hewit 
never  was  a  physically  powerful  man,  never  en- 


joyed reliable  and  robust  health;  yet  with  his 
associates  he  did  giant  work.  The  mission  band, 
composed  of  Father  Bernard,  Fathers  Walworth, 
Hecker,  Hewit,  and,  later.  Fathers  Baker  and 
Deshon,  has  never  had  an  equal  in  the  mission 
record  of  this  country.  Less  dramatic  and  in- 
cisive than  Father  Walworth,  who  was  the  great 
preacher,  Father  Hewit  in  his  efforts  was  more 
sustained.  Possessed  of  a  powerful  voice,  gifted 
with  sensibility,  his  cogent  and  finished  dis- 
courses, his  splendid  appearance,  his  commin- 
atory  and  vituperative  force,  made  him  a  great 
and  a  successful  missionary." 

THE    PAULIST    COMMUNITY. 

The  founding  of  the  Institute  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle,  in  1859,  marked  a  new  era  in  Father 
Hewit's  life.  It  has  been  said  of  the  leaders  in 
this  movement  that  Father  Hewit  was  always  the 
scholar  and  theologian,  Father  Hecker  the  man 
of  original  inspirations,  Father  Deshon  the  man 
of  practical  affairs.  What  is  known  as  the  Paul- 
ist Rule  was  the  work  of  Father  Hewit. 

* '  The  Paulist  Rule  reflects,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  natural  and  spiritual  characteristics 
of  its  chief  framer.     His   aristocratic   tempera- 
ment,  his  appreciation  of  the  religious  virtue  of 
obedience,  are  seen  in  the  widely  extended  scope 
of  its  governing  authority.     While  his  hopeful 
trust  in  regenerate  manhood  and  priestly  conse- 
cration show  forth  in  that  liberty  of  truth  granted 
the  individual,  his  appreciative  unutilitarian  view 
of  the  purpose  of  common  life  is  marked  by  the 
emphasis  given  its  first  end — sanctification,  per- 
sonal and  collective;  the  broadness  of  his  mind  in 
its  second  and  practical  end — apostolic  labors — 
whether  in  great  centers  of  population  by  quasi- 
missions,    exercises,    preaching,    music,    ritual; 
whether  and  necessarily  by  what  the  papal  brief 
creating  the  institute  called  Expeditiones  SacrsB — 
for  increasing  of  Catholic  life  among  the  faith- 
ful ;   or  more  specially  still,  by  labor  for  the  con- 
version of  those  who  know  the  truth,  by  written 
or  spoken  word — all  these  are  equally  legitimate 
and   sanctioned   ends,    all   have   the  promise  of 
God's  blessing  and  the  institute's  approval." 

Father  Hewit  was  honored  in  1885  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Rome,  but 
Amherst  College,  his  alma  mater ^  had  already 
conferred  the  same  distinction  upon  him — a  trib- 
ute of  personal  esteem,  as  the  Catholic  World 
says,  but  at  the  same  time  a  merited  recognition 
of  unusual  attainments  in  theology  and  litera- 
ture. 

Father  Hewit's  golden  jubilee,  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination  in  the  priesthood,  wis 
celebrated  on  March  28  of  the  present  year  and 
called  forth  many  expressions  of  good  .will. 
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NEW  ADMINISTRATION  IN  CANADA. 

Yale  Review  for  August  Mr.  Edward 
ritt  reviews  the  work  of  the  first  regular 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament  under  the 
eral  government  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
vernment,  it  will  be  remembered,  came 
e  as  a  result  of  the  general  election  in 
J 9 6.  Parliament  met  for  a  brief  session 
itumn  of  that  year  to  pass  the  estimates, 
B  more  was  then  done.  It  met  again 
i5,  1897,  and  remained  in  session  till 
,  and  it  was  in  this  session  that  the 
government  virtually  began  its  legisla- 
er. 

^orritt  is  at  some  pains  to  explain  the 
;ion  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  evi- 
linking,  with  reason,  that  readers  in  the 
5tates  may  not  all  be  thoroughly  informed 
ibject. 

'    STRENGTH    IN    COMMONS  AND    SENATE. 

House  of  Commons  now  consists  of  213 
J.  This  number  is  less  by  2  than  in 
amentsof  1887  and  1891.  The  diminu- 
umbers  is  due  to  the  reapportionment 
tllowed  the  disappointing  census  of  1890. 
3ral  election  in  1896  and  the  several  by - 
which  occurred  between  the  general 
and  the  second  session  of  Parliament  re- 
i  the  return  of  122  Liberals,  and  gave 
rier  government  a  majority  of  34  over 
ervatives  and  the  Independents,  mclud- 
the  latter  3  Patrons  of  Industry,  who, 
,  generally  voted  with  the  government, 
jral  government  in  the  House  of  Com- 
s  as  well  supported  as  any  government 
t  of  1882-87,  which  was  Conservative 
a  majority  of  68.  In  the  Senate,  how- 
members  of  the  Conservative  opposi- 
3  overwhelmingly  in  a  majority,  and  the 
government  in  the  Senate  was  in  as  bad 
as  the  Gladstone  and  Rosebery  adminis- 
A  1892-95,  with  respect  to  the  House  of 

Canadian  Senators  are  appointed  by  the 
ent.  They  hold  office  for  life.  As  now 
ed,  the  Senate  consists  of  78  members, 
time  the  change  of  government  took 
1896,  the  Conservatives  had  been  in 
.  years.  From  the  time  the  last  Liberal 
ration  went  out  of  office  in  1878,  all  the 
}s  to  the  Senate  had  been  of  the  Con- 
party,  with  the  result  that  when  the 
administration  came  into  power  there 
y  9  Liberals  in  the  Senate.  The  new 
ent,  in  the  exercise  of  powers  conferred 
orth  America  act,  was  able  to  appoint 
ter.     Several  vacancies  also  existed  at 


the  time  of  the  change  in  the  administration. 
These  were  promptly  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Liberals;  and  by  the  opening  of  the  late  session 
the  government  had  been  enabled  to  bring  up  its 
numerical  strength  in  the  Senate  to  16." 


THE 


<  ( 


OTTAWA    PROGRAMME. 


j» 


The  reforms  proposed  by  the  Canadian  Lib- 
erals were  embodied  in  wliat  is  known  as 
the  <*  Ottawa  Programme,"  which  was  formu- 
lated as  long  ago  as  1893.  This  programme  in- 
cluded a  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  Domin- 
ion electoral  franchise  created  in  1887,  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  system  of  provincial  franchises 
for  Dominion  elections ;  a  tariif  for  revenue  only, 
closer  trade  relations  with  England  and  with  the 
United  States;  a  reform  of  the  Senate,  and  a 
plebiscite  on  the  prohibition  question.  To  these 
issues  was  added  the  Manitoba  school  question, 
and  on  this  platform  the  Liberals  fought  and  won 
the  general  election  of  1896. 

Canada's  new  tariff. 

"The  most  important  measure  of  the  new 
Parliament  was,  of  course,  the  tariff,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Fielding,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  on  April  22. 
Mr.  Porritt  points  out  that  this  new  tariff  was  a 
departure  from  the  tariff  of  the  Conservative 
governments  in  only  one  important  direction. 
Protective  duties  heretofore  had  been  levied  on 
imports  from  England  in  the  same  way  as  on 
imports  from  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country.  The  Canadian  manufacturers  had  al- 
ways insisted  quite  as  strongly  on  protection 
against  English- made  goods  as  against  those 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  or  Germany, 
but  in  the  new  tariff  preferences  for  England 
were  established,  and,  as  Mr.  Porritt  says,  with 
these  discriminations  in  favor  of  Great  Britain 
there  came  a  specific  warning  from  the  minister 
of  finance  that  Canadian  manufacturers  must 
not  regard  themselves  as  holding  a  vested  inter- 
est in  the.  continuance  of  the  protective  system. 

^  '■  During  the  first  fifteen  months  of  the  new 
tariff,  the  concession  to  England  consists  of  a  re- 
duction by  one -eighth  of  the  duties  chargeable 
under  the  general  list.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
that  is,  on  the  last  of  July,  1898,  the  reduc- 
tion will  be  one- fourth.  The  reductions  do  not 
apply  to  wines,  malt  liquors,  spirits,  and  tobacco, 
the  taxes  on  which  are  essentially  for  revenue. 
While  England  was  admitted  at  once  to  the 
advantages  of  the  reduced  tariff,  this  tariff  is  not 
to  be  applicable  to  England  alone.  In  July  it 
was  extended  to  the  products  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  free- trade  colony  of  the  British  Aus- 
tralasian group;  and  any  country  can  come  within 
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its  provisions  whose  government  can  satisfy  tlie 
comptroller  of  customs  at  Ottawa  that  it  is  offer- 
ing favorable  treatment  to  Canadian  exports,  and 
is  affording  them  as  easy  an  entrance  through  its 
customs  houses  as  the  Canadians  give  by  means 
of  the  reciprocal  tariff.  It  is  also  possible,  under 
a  later  amendment  to  the  tariff  act,  for  the 
governor  in  council  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
reciprocal  tariff  to  any  country  entitled  thereto 
by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain." 

This  law  owes  its  chief  importance  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  inner  tariff  in  the  interests  of 
countries  dealing  favorably  with  Canada.  Mr. 
Porritt  does  not  consider  the  tariff  changes  as  di- 
rectly hostile  to  the  United  States,  since  this 
country  can  have  the  same  advantages  as  Eng- 
land if  it  cares  to  reestablish  reciprocity  like  that 
under  the  Elgin -Marcy  treaty.  The  Canadian 
free  list  is  larger  than  it  was  formerly,  and  fur- 
thermore, on  certain  articles  proximity  to  Canada 
counts  for  more  than  preferential  rates,  so  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  enjoy  a  large 
trade  with  Canada.  Last  year  it  was  estimated 
that  the  dutiable  goods  imported  from  England 
by  Canada  were  of  the  net  value  of  |;24,3G6,000. 
I'hose  from  the  United  States  were  of  tlie  value 
of  ii;29, 101,000.  Of  the  articles  on  the  free  list, 
Canada  imported  from  England  goods  of  the 
value  of  157,100,000,  while  in  the  same  period 
they  received  from  the  United  States  goods  on 
the' free  list  of  the  value  of  $21,150,000.  Thus 
the  balance  is  in  favor  of  the  United  States  both 
as  regards  dutiable  and  free  imports. 

THE    ALIEN    LABOR    LAW. 

The  government  was  committed  to  a  measure 
in  retaliation  for  the  United  States  alien  contract 
labor  laws.  The  bill  first  introduced  for  this 
purpose  was  a  copy  of  the  Ameri(;an  law,  but  the 
government's  amendments  changed  its  character 
and  finally  made  it  a  much  less  aggressive  meas- 
un*. 

' '  The  act,  as  it  now  stands,  is  of  nine  clauses, 
j^ix  of  them — thos^  dealing  with  the  scope  and 
objects  of  the  measure,  with  the  penalties  to  be 
imposed,  with  the  list  of  exemptions,  and  with 
\\w  mode  of  returning  alien  contraet  laborers — 
are  copied  nearly  word  for  word  from  the  Amer- 
ican a<;ts.  But  instead  of  it  being  made  the  duty 
of  a  State  department  to  appoint  labor  law  in- 
spectors to  enforce  the  act,  the  Canadian  law 
leaves  this  duty  to  the  common  informer,  whom 
th(»  receiver- gen(iral  of  the  Dominion  may  re- 
ward, as  he  deems  reasonable  and  just,  out  of 
penalties  received  from  employers  who  contravene 
tlu^  law.  The  act  farther  provides  that  no  pro- 
ceedings under  it  shall  be  instituted  without  the 
consent  of  the  Attorney -General  of  Canada,  or 


some  pei"8on  duly  authorized  by  him;  and  that 
it  shall  apply  '  only  to  such  foreign  countries  as 
have  enacted  and  retain  in  force,  or  as  enact  and 
retain  in  force,  laws  or  ordinances  applying  to 
Canada  of  a  character  similar  to  this  act'  " 

In  respect  to  government  works,  Mr.  Porritt 
regards  the  legislation  of  1897  as  the  most  inter- 
(jsting  of  the  recent  history  of  (-anada.  Four 
transportation  schemes  obtained  i)arliamentary 
approval.  One  of  these,  the  extension  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  from  Levis  to  Montreal, 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate  in  its  original  form, 
but  the  other  three  schemes  w^ere  fully  approved 
by  Parliament.  One  of  these  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fast  line  of  steamers  between 
Canadian  ports  and  Liverpool ;  another  establishes 
a  system  of  transporting  Canadian  produce  in  cold 
storage  to  England,  and  still  another  provides  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  through  Crow's  Nest  Pass  to 
Nelson,  in  British  Columbia.  The  new  line  is 
three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  long.  It  is  to  be 
subsidized  by  the  government  to  the  amount  of 
eleven  thousand  dollars  a  mile.  In  return  for 
the  subsidy,  the  government  restirves  the  right 
to  give  other  railroads  running  powers  over  the 
line.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  also  under- 
takes to  make  permanent  reductions  in  freight 
rates  over  certain  large  sections  of  its  line  and  to 
convey  to  the  crown  in  the  interests  of  Canada 
fifty  thousand  acres  of  coal  land  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  most  noteworthy  subsidy  scheme  under- 
taken by  the  government,  how(*ver,  liad  to  do 
with  oceaif  transportation.  It  is  a  new  thing  for 
the  Canadian  Government  to  embark  so  exten- 
sively in  this  form  of  enterprise.  Of  the  subsidy 
to  be  paid  by  the  Dominion  and  imperial  gov- 
ernments jointly  for  a  new  fast  mail  line,  Canada 
becomes  responsible  for  two -thirds.  Four  steam- 
ers are  to  be  built,  two  of  them  to  be  ready  by 
the  end  of  May,  1899,  and  the  other  two  by 
May  1,  1900.  As  soon  as  the  first  two  ves- 
sels are  ready,  a  fortnightly  service  will  be 
established  and  the  owners  will  receive  half  the 
subsidies.  After  May,  1900,  there  is  to  be  a 
weekly  service.  Montreal  and  Quebec  are  to  be 
the  ])orts  for  the  new  line  during  the  summer 
months.  In  the  winter  and  spring,  when  the  St 
Lawrence  is  closed  by  ice,  the  steamers  are  to 
sail  either  from  Halifax  or  St.  John,  at  the 
option  of  the  owners.  This  line  will  form  tlie 
Atlantic  link  in  the  British  route  to  the  Orient 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Porritt's  inter- 
esting survey  that  some  very  important  measores 
were  carried  through  the  Canadian  Parliament 
during  the  comparatively  brief  seflsion  of  three 
months  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1897. 
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*  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION. 

B  Yale  Review  ior  August  Mr.  Frederic 
Stimson  reviews  the  recent  economic  and 
cislation  of  the  different  States.  More  than 
be  annual  and  biennial  laws  of  the  Statc;s 
have  now  been  published,  and  Mr.  Stimson 
3  risiimS  upon  these  published  statutes. 
>inion  the  most  important  law  and  the 
r-reaching   in   its   consequences,  if  it  is 

to  stand,  is  the  celebrated  contempt 
f  Kansas,  which  practically  wipes  out  all 
liar  force  of   the   chancery  jurisdiction 

in  fact  put  a  stop  to  what  has  become 

I  ** government  by  injunction"  in  con- 

ween  corporations  and  their  employees. 

derives  still  greater  importance  from 

pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stimson,  tliat  it 
3  with  a  provision  that  it  shall  apply  to  all 
igs  for  contempt  in  all  courts  of  Kansas. 

ordinary  rule  of  procedure  in  United 
urts  is  that  it  must  conform  to  the  legal 
e  of  the  State  courts,  in  form  at  least, 
;  would  seem  that  this  Kansas  law  at- 
)  destroy  the  equity  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  when  sitting  in  the  State  of  Kan- 

remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  courts 
ait  to  such  a  nullification  of  their  equity 

imson  calls  attention  to  the  movement 
jm  States  for  the  adoption  of  hours -of - 
^8  to  protect  child  labor.  During  1897 
B  have  been  passed  in  Missouri,  Illinois, 
ana. 

nia  and  Kansas  now  have  monthly -pay- 
's applying  to  corporations  only,  with  a 
I  against  ^*  company  stores." 
s,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Washing- 
North  Carolina  have  adopted  general 
the  regulation  of  mines. 


THE    WAR    ON    THE 


I  i 


TRUSTS. 


n 


Itimson  reviews  several  of  the  various 
at"  statutes  against  trusts  and  ''com- 
vrhich  have  been  especially  numerous 
le  past  year.  He  cites  particularly  the 
elaborate  general  act  of  Kansas  which 
i  trust  to  be  a  combination  of  capital, 
acts  where  two  or  more  persons,  firms, 
ons,  or  associations  combine  for  either  of 
Bnng  purposes: 

To  create  or  carry  out  restrictions  in 
commerce,  or  in  the  full  and  free  pur- 
iny  business;  (2)  to  increase  or  reduce 
of  merchandise  or  the  rates  of  insurance; 
revent  competition  in  the  manufacture, 
ation,  sale,  or  purchase  of  merchandise, 
ivent  competition  in  aids  to  commerce; 


(4)  to  fix  any  price  or  limit  of  output;  (5)  to 
carry  out  any  contract,  etc. ,  to  sell  or  not  to  sell, 
to  transport  or  not  to  transport,  any  article  below 
or  above  a  certain  price  or  charge,  or  to  pool  or 
unite  interests  in  any  way.  All  such  combina- 
tions are  declared  unlawful  and  void,  and  persons 
or  ofiBcers  of  corporations  taking  part  in  them 
subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  while  any  per- 
son injured  by  such  trust  may  recover  his  actual 
damages." 

Mr.  Stimson  summarizes  other  pieces  of  Kansas 
legislation  of  this  nature  which  he  thinks  fairly 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  unconstitutionality. 

The  California  law  regulating  the  sale  of  fran- 
chises is  particularly  interesting.  This  law  pro- 
vides that  in  future  the  franchises  of  telegraph 
or  telephone  companies,  street  railroads,  gas, 
water,  electric  power  or  light  companies  must  be 
sold  at  auction  for  a  stated  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
annual  receipts,  not  less  than  3  per  cent.  No 
percentage  need  be  paid  for  the  first  five  years, 
but  the  period  of  the  franchise  appears  to  be  left 
to  local  authorities  to  determine. 

' '  The  populistic  State  of  Washington  has  pro- 
vided that  every  contract,  loan,  bond,  or  mort- 
gage may  be  paid  and  fully  satisfied  by  and  with 
any  kind  of  lawful  money  or  currency  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  any  provision  requiring 
payment  in  any  particular  kind  of  money  shall  be 
void — a  clear  negation  of  the  right  of  fnoe  con- 
tract. The  same  State  has  farther  provided  that 
in  all  future  proceedings  for  the  forecloaure  of 
mortgages,  the  lender  shall  l>e  limited  to  his 
remedy  as  against  the  property  and  may  not  pur- 
sue the  borrower  on  his  note." 

A  curious  amendment  to  the  South  Carolina 
liquor  law  declares  that  all  alcoholic  liquors  found 
in  the  State  that  have  not  been  made  by  the  State 
distilleries  are  '^of  a  detrimental  character" — 
presumably,  as  Mr.  Stimson  suggests,  detriment- 
al to  the  stomachs  of  the  South  Carolina  citi- 
zens— and  may  be  seized  without  a  warrant 
wherever  found. 

Mr.  Stimson  quotes  many  other  eccentricities 
of  American  State  legislation  which  we  lack  the 
space  to  reproduce.  He  says  that  he  has  gone 
over  the  laws  of  some  twenty  States  for  the  year 
1897,  and  among  them  all  has  found  only  two  in 
which  no  new  legislation  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion has  been  enacted.  Oddly  enough,  these  two 
are  Massachusetts,  the  source  of  so  much  of  what 
has  been  considered  model  legislation  in  years 
past,  and  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  The  case  of 
Massachusetts  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  governor  in  his  inaugural  message  took 
strong  ground  against  the  excessiye  legislation 
which  had  characterized  that  commonwealth  in 
recent  years,  and  this  probably  had  its  effect. 
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THE  COAL-STRIKE  INJUNCTIONS. 

V 

IN  the  American^  of  Philadelphia,  for  August 
21,  the  editor,  Mr.  Wliarton  Barker,  gives 
vigorous  utterance  to  sentiments  which  are  be- 
ginning to  find  expression  in  many  quarters  re- 
garding the  injunctions  issued  by  the  Federal 
courts  in  West  Virginia  to  prevent  agitation  by 
the  striking  coal  miners. 

While  a  reading  of  these  enjoining  orders  fails 
to  show  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  en- 
join Mr.  Debs  ''  off  the  face  of  the  earth,"  as  he 
at  first  maintained,  it  still  remains  true  that  very 
serious  limitations  are  placed  on  the  personal  lib- 
erty of  the  strikers  and  their  sympathizers,  and 
against  the  general  policy  of  such  injunctions  so 
conservative  an  authority  as  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson 
has  given  warning  more  than  once. 

Many  people,  the  American's  editor  among 
them,  contend  that  it  is  not  at  all  the  business  of 
the  courts  to  execute  the  laws,  but  rather  to  in- 
terpret them.  At  any  rate,  the  conception  of 
judicial  functions  which  has  been  introduced  in 
this  country  since  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1894 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  old  conception. 

Mr.  Wharton  Barker  asserts  that  the  West 
Virginia  injunctions  ''  restrain  the  strikers  from 
doing  that  which  in  no  way  trespasses  on  the 
rights  of  miners  willing  to  work,  and  which  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do."  That  is  to  say,  the 
strikers  are  enjoined  from  inducing  the  working 
miners  to  quit  work.  .  As  Mr.  Barker  puts  it, 
they  are  * '  prevented  from  presenting  any  rea- 
sons to  those  miners  at  work,  and  willing  to  con- 
tinue to  work,  such  as  would  induce  them  to 
quit  work." 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  COURT's  ORDERS. 

*  *  For  the  strikers  to  visit  the  working  miners, 
to  talk  with  them  and  endeavor  to  show  them 
that  by  continuing  to  work  they  are  jeopardizing 
the  success  of  the  strike,  and  that  in  the  event  of 
the  strike  failing  they  will  be  ground  down  to 
farther  poverty,  that  by  continuing  work  they 
are  sacrificing  the  future  for  temporary  gain,  is 
certainly  not  trespassing  on  the  rights  of  such 
working  miners.  On  the  contrary,  to  deny  to  the 
working  miners  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  the  strikers  and  act  on  that  advice,  if 
after  they  hear  the  arguments  presented  they 
should  deem  it  to  their  profit  to  do  so,  is  to  tres- 
pass on  their  rights.  And  of  this  trespass  the 
courts   are   guilty,  and    they   are   guilty  of   the 


farther  trespass  on  the  rights  of  tlie  st 
whom  they  have  virtually  enjoined  from  m 
efforts  to  extend  the  strike  and  make  it ; 


cess. 


THE    RULE    SHOULD    WORK    BOTH    WAYS. 


* '  Thus  we  have  the  courts  not  only  usu 
executive  functions,  but  usurping  such  fun< 
to  the  end  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  tl 
erators  and  weakening  the  hands  of  the  mi 
restraining  the  strikers  who  have  not  tresp 
on  the  rights  of  any  one,  and  becoming  tre« 
ers  themselves.  They  have  held  that  the  c 
tors  have  a  right  to  induce  men  to  take  the  \ 
of  the  strikers,  which  is  right,  but  they  ha\ 
nied  the  equal  right  of  the  strikers  to  induce 
men  to  quit  work  and  join  the  strike,  whi 
wrong.  To  protect  the  operator  in  the  e 
ment  of  his  right  to  induce  men  to  take  the  ] 
of  the  strikers  while  restraining  the  strikers 
inducing  such  men  to  quit  work  is  a  grievoi 
justice.  It  is  giving  aid  to  the  operator  to  fi 
places  of  the  strikers,  crush  the  strike,  and 
the  strikers  back  into  worse  conditions  than 
while  denying  to  the  strikers  the  right  to  p; 
themselves.  It  is  an  avowal  of  that  monar* 
principle  that  the  weak  have  no  rights  the  p 
ful  are  bound  to  respect,  of  those  principl 
modern  oligarchy  that  the  rights  of  properl 
superior  to  the  rights  of  man,  that  men  ha^ 
rights  that  capital  must  respect,  that  the  int 
of  capital  are  to  be  conserved  at  the  ezpez 
the  interests  of  the  industrial  classes. 

*  *  Such  avowal  on  the  part  of  our  courts, 
trespassing  on  the  rights  of  labor  at  the  die 
of  centralized  capital,  we  cannot  afford  to  le 
unrebuked,  for  continuance  along  such  a 
means  the  degradation  of  our  industrial  d 
the  overthrow  of  democratic  government,  ai 
enthronement  of  an  oligarchy  of  wealth. 
courts  have  undertaken  to  restrain  the  lit 
of  our  people,  have  passed  beyond  their  \ 
mate  functions,  and  have  undertaken  to  ru 
Government  in  the  interest  of  the  few,  igi 
the  rights  of  the  many;  but  the  time  will  i 
come  when  the  people  will  assert  their  parai 
authority,  restrain  the  courts  that  have  i 
taken  to  restrain  their  liberties,  and  mf 
known  that  the  only  authority  the  courts  j 
is  derived  from  the  people,  and  that  such  v 
ity  is  conferred  for  the  protection  of  our 
people,  not  the  protection  of  the  few  an 
oppression  of  the  many." 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


HARPER'S. 

3  September  Harper's  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan  takes 
Twentieth  Century  Outlook,"  and  anticipates 
irtunities  for  conflict  which  the  great  outward 
y  of  the  European  peoples  and  the  ultimate 
;  of  the  Elast  and  West  will  invite.  This  future 
;  of  alien  civilization  he  foresees  and  the  inevi- 
ish  leads  Captain  Mahan  into  a  plea  for  the  pro- 
>f  arms,  as  follows  : 

us  worship  peace,  indeed,  as  the  goal  at  which 
ty  must  hope  to  arrive;  but  let  us  not  fancy 
ice  is  to  be  had  as  a  boy  wrenches  an  unripe  fruit 
tree.    Nor  will  peace  be  reached  by  ignoring  the 
>ns  that   confront   us  or  by  exaggerating  the 
of  quiet,  of  prosperity,  of  ease,  and  by  contrast- 
iae  exclusively  with  the  alarms  and  horrors  of 
lierely  utilitarian   arguments  have  never  Con- 
ner converted  mankind,  and  they  never  will;  for 
id  knows  that  there  is  something  better.    Its 
e  will  never  be  commanded  by  peace,  presented 
tutelary  deity  of  the  stock  market. 
^hing  is  more  ominous  for  the  future  of  our  race 
lat  tendency,  vociferous  at  present,  which  refuses 
ygnize  in  the  profession  of  arms,  in  war,  that 
ling  which  inspired  Wordsworth's  *  Happy  War- 
Mrhich  soothed  the  dying  hours  of  Henry  Law- 
who  framed  the  ideals  of  his  career  on  the  poet's 
tion  and  so  nobly  illustrated  it  in  his  self-sacri- 
hat  something  which  has  made  the  soldier  to  all 
le  type  of  heroism  and  of  self-denial.    When  the 
n  of  Christ,  of  him  who  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the 
iter,  seeks  to  raise  before  its  followers  the  image 
•control  and  of  resistance  to  evil,  it  is  the  soldier 
it  presents.    He  himself,   if  by  office   King  of 
is  first  of  all,  in  the  essence  of  his  Being  King  of 
?onsness,  without  which  true  peace  cannot  be. 
nflict  is  the  condition  of  all  life,  material  and  spir- 
and  it  is  to  the  soldier's  experience  that  the  spir- 
ife  goes  for  its  most  vivid  metaphors  and  its  lofti- 
pirations.    Whatever  else  the  twentieth  century 
ring  us,  it  will  not,  from  anything  now  current  in 
ought  of  the  nineteenth,  receive  a  nobler  ideal." 
Henry  James  has  an  appreciation  of  George  du 
er  covering  a  good  many  more  pages  than  maga- 
are  generally  willing  to  accord  to  subjects  other 
Iction,  but  not  a  line  more  than  one  would  wish, 
enry  James  is,  of  course,  no  very  quotable  critic 
sense  of  summing  up  his  opinion  of  Du  Maurier 
Trilby  in  any  particular  paragraph.    He  loves  to 
yze  and  linger."   Mr.  James  does  say  that  the  first 
Maurier's  contributions,    "Peter  Ibl)etson,"  re- 
his  most  particular  pleasure."    "  For  it  seems  to 
conform  to  that  idea  of  an  author's  best,  of  which 
jn  is  ever  his  having  most  expressed  his  subject." 
of  the  most  delightful,  though  very  unassuming. 
Bine  features  that  we  have  seen  for  some  time  is 
'rederick  Remington's   account   of    "The   Great 
ine  Horse,"  an  Indian  myth  of  the  thunder,  told 
delicious  mixture  of  slang  spoken  by  one  of  Mr. 
Qgton's  half-breed  Canadian  Indian  friends.    Not 
he  story  would  be  much  or  the  myth  so  unusual 
it  not  for  Mr.  Remington's  pictures.    The  three — 
f  them  the  frontispiece  of  the  magazine — which 


accompany  his  little  story  offer  the  very  best  type  of 
American  art  in  dramatic  force  and  verity. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  September  Century  publishes  the  final  install- 
ment of  the  diary  of  E.  J.  Glave,  which  is  chiefiy 
occupied  in  giving  instances  of  cruelty  in  the  Congo 
Free  State,  through  which  Glave  traveled.  Mr.  Glave 
describes  the  killing  and  cutting  up  of  several  hippo- 
potami. He  said  he  killed  at  least  six  on  one  occasion 
in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  river.  All  of  them  sank 
and  afterward  two  of  them  came  up.  He  had  slits  made 
in  the  skin  and  the  beasts  drawn  up  on  the  bank,  and 
there  was  a  perfect  riot  among  the  natives  to  get  part 
of  the  fiesh,  so  rarely  do  they  get  a  feed  of  meat.  Mr. 
Glave  says  that  the  sale  of  alcohol  leads  to  the  great 
degradation  and  degeneration  of  the  African  races. 
Any  amount  of  fiery  gin  is  sold  for  half  a  franc  per 
bottle.  A  communication  to  the  department  of  "Open 
Letters"  contains  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Glave, 
commending  the  administration  of  the  Belgians,  and 
also  gives  an  account  of  the  explorer's  death  and 
burial. 

Mr.  Harry  Furniss  is  felicitous  in  both  the  text  and 
illustrations  of  a  contribution  which  he  calls  "  Glimpses 
of  Gladstone."  He  says  that  Mr.  Gladstone  always  ap- 
peared very  anxious  and  restless  before  rising  to  make 
a  speech,  and  that  another  of  his  peculiar  habits  is  that 
of  turning  around  and  addressing  members  behind  him. 
When  he  became  excited  and  wished  to  drive  an  argu- 
ment home  he  used  to  emphasize  by  bringing  down  his 
ringed  hand  on  a  box  in  front  of  him  with  such  force 
that  there  are  many  historical  dents  remaining.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  famous  for  keeping  his  own  counsel,  and 
always  advised  young  members  to  do  likewise.  Mr. 
Furniss  says  that  Gladstone  labored  under  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  addressing  public  meetings  out  of  doors, 
because  his  style  was  too  refined  to  appeal  to  the  theat- 
rical tastes  of  a  popular  audience. 

The  Century  opens  with  an  excellent  paper  by  Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin,  entitled  "  Royalists  and  Republi- 
cans," in  which  the  baron  gives  very  readable  com- 
ments on  members  of  the  Orleans  family,  President 
Camot,  and  Mr.  Taine. 


SCRIBNER'S. 

ONE  of  the  best  out-of-door  articles  we  have  seen  for 
some  time  is  Mr.  Frederick  Irland's,  in  the  Sep- 
tember Seribner^Sj  "  To  the  Shores  of  the  Mingan  Seign- 
iory," in  which  the  writer  gives  an  account  from  the 
sportsman's  point  of  view  of  an  almost  unknown  coun- 
try, the  salmon  pools  and  trout  streams  of  virgin  excel- 
lence and  plenty,  the  trout  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches 
in  length,  and  the  salmon  the  noblest  specimens  of  that 
noble  race.  Mr.  Irland  makes  this  stirring  picture  of  a 
salmon  pool  in  this  untrammeled  land  : 

"The  first  fall  on  the  Mingan  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  mouth.  It  is  forty-six  feet  high,  in  three 
pitches  about  equal  in  height  and  with  seething  pools 
between.    The  spawning  beds  of  the  salmon  aie  on 
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broad,  grayelly  ban  far  up  the  river.  They  must  sur- 
mouiit  this  Call  once  a  year  in  order  to  reach  them.  We 
camped  on  a  sand-bar  below  the  fall  and  watched  the 
struggle.  The  broad  pool  below  the  fall  was  so  full  of 
these  royal  fish  that  their  tails  and  dorsal  fins  could 
constantly  be  seen  sticking  out  of  the  water.  Every 
minute  one  or  more  fish  would  make  a  rush  from  the 
depths  below,  spring  far  into  the  air,  every  fiber  quiver- 
ing, i:nd  time  after  time  fall  back,  only  the  most  power- 
ful and  determined  occasionally  succeeding  in  passing 
the  first  pitch.  Above  that,  every  nook  and  crevice  in 
the  rocks  where  the  salmon  could  obtain  a  resting-place 
was  crowded.  Great  monsters  they  were,  weighing 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  pounds.  How  they  ever  made 
the  second  and  third  pitches  I  do  not  know,  for  there 
was  not  the  good  starting  chance  that  they  had  in  the 
deep  hole  below  the  first  pitch." 

After  all,  the  most  picturesque  feature  of  this  article 
is  the  photograph  of  a  salmon  in  midair,  leaping  a 
fifteen-foot  fall.  The  marvelous  instinct  which  drives 
these  creatures  to  seek  the  head  of  the  stream  impels 
them  to  attempt  the  most  impossible  feats  in  the  way 
of  leaping,  feats  which  have  long  been  the  wonder  of 
piscatorial  observers.  It  is  strange  to  see  a  fish  caught 
in  the  act  so  clearly  and  accurately  with  a  snapshot 
camera. 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  makes  **Some  Notes  on  Ten- 
nessee's Centennial,"  and  contributes  some  pictures  in 
his  fetching  style  to  make  the  article  more  vivid.  Mr. 
Smith's  recognition  of  the  achievements  and  reality  of 
the  new  South  are  tinctured  with  a  sadness  over  the 
T^HiuM  which  it  is  supplanting.  He  says :  **  There  may 
be  something  in  this  new  South  of  which  we  hear  so 
much.  There  may  be  material  wealth  and  enlarged  op- 
portunities for  labor  and  education,  and  there  may  be 
increased  bank  accounts  laid  away  in  the  vaults  of 
modem  marble  banks.  But  I  know  all  the  same  that 
with  its  coming  there  will  fade  from  American  civiliza- 
tion the  last  of  the  wood-fire  and  old  mahogany  life,  the 
colonial  life — the  most  restful,  the  most  wholesome,  the 
most  simple — found  nowhere  now  but  in  our  small 
Southern  cities— a  life  which  once  extinguished  will 
never  be  revived." 

The  department  called  ''The  Field  of  Art"  tells  this 
month  about  traveling  scholarships  open  to  American 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects.    Mr.  Rinehart,  the 
sculptor,  left  a  sum  which,  under  the  skillful  care  of  the 
late  W.  T.  Walters,  of  Baltimore,  reached  the  figure  of 
$100,000,  and  which  provides  now  for  two  scholarships 
for  sculptors,  the  beneficiaries  of  each  to  receive  $1,000  a 
year  for  four  years,  a  passage  to  and  from  Rome,  and  a 
studio  and  lodging  in  the  Villa  delP  Aurora,  where  they 
must  live  and  work.    There  are  four  architectural  trav- 
eling scholarships  in  the  market,  the  oldest  one  founded 
in  1883  by  the  children  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston, 
Mr.  B.  S.  Rotch.    This  furnishes  an  annual  income  of 
$2,000  and  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees,  who 
have  turned  over  the  general  direction  to  the  care  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Architect**.    There  are  yearly  exam- 
ination.s  and  the  successful  candidate  receives  $1,000 
annually  for  two  years.    All  competitors  must  be  under 
thirty  years  of  age  and  have  worked  two  years  under  an 
architect  resident  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  are  other 
<]efaiJed  conditions  of  the  competition.    Then  there  are 
the  three  trHveling  scholanhipa  and  the  Columbia  and 
McKim  fellowships^  and  that  ol  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvADiA,  each  of  tbem  connected  with  the  school  of 
iwcbttecture. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

FROM  the  September  Cosm^ypolUan  we  1 
ed  President  E.  Benjamin  Andiewi 
"Two  New  Educational  Ideals"  to  review 
"Leading  Articles." 

The  magazine  begins  this  month  with  ai 
illustrated  account  of  the  manufacturing  i 
the  Co«mopol(tan  at  Irvington-on-Hudson,  b 
Brisben  Walker,  who  has  built  a  complete 
beautiful  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of  n 
magazine. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  continues  the  series 
on  "  The  Real  India,"  which  have  been  quote 
tensively  in  the  two  previous  issues  of  the  ] 
Reviews,  and  the  report  of  the  scenes  in  hei 
Eastern  empire  make  a  rarely  vivid  and  true 
that  far-away  and  plague-stricken  land, 
thome  draws  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  1 
Indian  missionary  which  he  visited  in  Indii 
hold  devoted  to  good  works  and  sufficient  i 
throw  a  cloak  of  incredulity  over  the  stories  oi 
hears  of  the  luxury  and  idleness  and  impr» 
of  the  Indian  missionaries.  For  Mr.  Hawthi 
mawkish  writer  or  gushing  sentimentalist.  I 
ing  if  not  real  and  sturdy.  Speaking  of  this 
sionary,  he  says: 

"His  lovely,  artless,  human,  holy  wife,  with 

a  little  child's,  and  innocent  as  a  child,  yet 

steadfast  in  all  that  touched  her  work,  labor 

tiringly  and  selflessly  as  her  husband;  and  i 

other  angel  in  the  house.    There  were,  perhaj 

dred  native  children,  either  orphaned  or  dese 

had  begun  to  get  fiesh  on  their  bones,  and  v 

and  happy  in  learning  to  read  and  write  the 

language  and  in  singing  hymns  of  praise  to 

living  God  who  loves  children,  meeting  nun 

evening  in  the  chapel  for  that  purpose,  and  to 

stories  about  this  God*s  loving  dealings  with 

tures,  told  by  native  Christian  teachers  an 

missionary  himoelf.    They  also  learned,  fat 

time  in  their  lives,  what  it  was  to  live  in  dea 

derly  rooms,  and  to  \ie  f ed  abundantly  and  n 

and  to  be  treated  with  steady,  intelligent,  and  i 

affection.     These  chiloren  would  have  died 

famine  had  not  the  missiot)  found  and  saved  th 

This  missionary  had  a  nu^i)er  of  villages  eo 

hundred  or  more  square  mr^  under  his  spec 

and  he  makes  the  round  of  th«ge  about  every  to 

Mr.  Hawthorne  gives  a  terribU  picture  of  the 

tion  and  sufferings  of  the  fAxiine^ricken  pi 

whom  millions  upon  millions  &«  to  be  found 

India.    Indeed,  there  are  hundr^ig  of  towns  o 

blessed  with  a  Good  Samaritan  o  |^  missionary, 

which  white  men  never  come  at  t^     u\f  j  ^j^ 

those  people  there  to  New  York,'gnid  Mr.  Haw 

"and  could  put  them  down  in  Aidiaon  Square 

they  are  for  New  Yorkers  to  see,  l^J^^uld  engage 

money  enough  in  twenty-four  ho^  ^  gave  a 

lives." 

Robert  Oglesby  gives  an  accoun^^-f  ssixmoQ 
through  the  Yukon  gold-fields,  ^^^?h  tandshe 
good  idea  of  the  country  and  of  tf  ufe  in  the 
which  now  boast  of  Dawson  City.  ^3f  the  life 
country  under  the  arctic  circle,  ^^r.  OgHA 
"  There  is  no  administration  of  ci'J^  law  in  Um 
ot  A\as\ia;  m\xk«;t%'  \s.^  v^^^^^*  .^tfrMdBnt^SK 
a  ^a\ua\]\e  ispVdi c\B\m \a  Vgl  ^xxwC^  ^  oc^ 
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\  are  in  order  over  a  row-boat  the  course  is  the 
miners*  meeting  is  called  and  the  case  is  dis- 
nd  settled.    An  excellent  state  of  law  and  or- 

resulted.  Murder  has  not  been  committed 
e  river  for  years,"  certainly  a  very  astonishing 
Of  the  community  known  as  Forty  Mile  Creek, 
he  Alaska  Commercial  Company  have  their 
post  and  storehouses  and  where  there  is  a 
dty  numbering  some  two  hundred  log  cabins, 
»by  says : 

houses  are  low  and  square,  made  from  logs 
»  bark  left  on,  the  cracks  being  chinked  with 
[Tie  roof  is  made  of  poles  or  slabs  and  covered 
8S,  and  on  top  of  many  cabins  wild  flowers  can 
growing  during  the  summer.  They  are  easily 
however,  with  the  small  sheet-iron  stoves  uni- 
osed  by  the  miners — an  important  consider- 

a  climate  where  the  thermometer  sometimes 
J  eighty  degrees  below  zero. 
mly  amusements  during  the  dark  season  are 
;  and  gambling,  and  there  are  numerous  saloons, 
ul  whisky  is  sold  for  fifty  cents  a  drink  and 
'  one  dollar  a  pack.  There  is  also  a  bakery, 
loaf  of  bread  costs  twenty-five  cents  and  a  pie 
bs.    The  price  for  a  shave  is  the  same  as  for 

Hiission  of  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
ir  here  some  years  since,  has  lost  much  of  its 
\  since  the  arrival  of  white  men  and  whisky." 
contributes  to  this  number  of  the  Cosmfypol- 
«8ay  "  On  the  Art  of  Dress,"  which  is  charac- 
f  the  brilliant  authoress.  She  makes  her  well- 
iTOtest  against  the  fashions  of  both  men  and 
Q  this  day,  and  says  that  the  only  really  beau- 
m  of  dress  which  is  our  own  invention,  and 
at  once  modern,  yet  artistic,  and  has  close  af- 

the  Greek,  is  the  tea-gown,  which  has  in  it 
the  best  graces  of  the  Greek  robe,  with  a  bril- 
id  adaptability  all  its  own.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
lida  hates  most  earnestly— the  d^coletti  dress 
luty  in  an  opera  box  or  the  trouser  fashion  of 
uline  world.  Among  our  manly  costumes  she 
■cely  anything  to  commend,  with  the  possible 
I  of  the  blouse  in  France  and  the  Tyrolese  cos- 
rhe  blouse  is,  she  says,  "  the  ideal  dress  for 
ingman,  and  only  wants  to  be  completed  by 
gear  better  than  the  trouser.  I  have  seen  the 
ade  in  dove-colored  velvet  for  a  man  of  rank, 

and  buttons  of  antique  silver,  worn  with  ad- 
tffect.  The  especial  excellence  of  the  blouse  is 
ends  itself  to  the  movements  of  the  wearer 
(train  or  pressure  upon  him." 


McCLURE'S. 

September  McClur&s  contains  an  article  by 
.  Greorge  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  on  *'The  Cleaning 
t  City,"  another  ])y  J.  F.  Steffens  on  "  Life  in 
dyke  Gold-Fields,"  and  F.  J.  Kenyon's  in- 
V^hen  Were  the  Gospels  Written  ?"  which  we 
jcd  from  among  the  "Leading  Articles  of  the 

rom  these  three  contributions  the  numl)er  is 
r  to  fiction  and  poetry.  In  the  most  notable 
it  the  latter  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  shows  that  he 
6t  the  cunning  that  we  found  so  fetching  in  the 
crack  Room  Ballads."  ''  Pharaoh  and  the  Ser- 
as  haunting  and  as  charming  as  anything  Mr. 


Kipling  has  done  in  the  way  of  hitting  off  the  British 
soldier.  Robert  Barr  has  a  short  story  called  *' A  Man 
Fights  Best  in  His  Own  Township,"  John  J.  a'Becket 
calls  his  story  "■  Badness,"  and  farther  chapters  of  Ste- 
venson's **  St.  Ives  "  are  published.  "  The  Martyrdom 
of  *  Mealy*  Jones  "  gives  us  another  of  William  Allen 
White's  delicious  boy  stories. 

Henry  Clay  is  the  subject  of  the  life  portraits  of  the 
month,  and  eight  or  ten  excellent  reproductions  are 
given  of  famous  paintings  and  models  of  Mr.  Clay. 


MUNSEY*S. 

MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE  "  for  September  shows 
quite  an  advance  in  the  literary  standard  of 
the  fiction.  Hall  Caine's  novel,  "  The  Christian,"  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  serial  "Cor- 
leone"  contributes  chapters,  there  is  a  clever  story  of 
British  Indian  life  by  Flora  Annie  Steel,  and  in  an 
allied  field  Paul  Bourget  writes  on  "My  Favorite  Nov- 
elist and  His  Best  Book."  Bourget,  as  one  might  have 
anticipated,  puts  the  literary  wreath  for  supremacy  in 
fiction  on  the  head  of  Balzac,  and  considers  **  Cousin 
Pons  "  to  be  the  greatest  work  of  the  immortal  "  Com6die 
Humaine."  Bourget  says  that  he  read  his  first  Balzac 
at  fifteen — rather  a  tender  age,  one  would  think,  for 
such  strong  artistic  meat. 

There  is  also  in  this  number  of  Munsey^a  an  authori- 
tative article  by  William  C.  De  Witt,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  drafted  the  Greater  New  York 
charter,  entitled  "Molding  the  New  Metropolis."  The 
Review  of  Reviews  has  had  much  information,  chiefly 
in  the  editorial  departments,  on  the  problem  presented 
by  the  Greater  New  York  consolidation,  and  we  will 
only  quote  Mr.  De  Witt's  decided  views  in  regard  to  the 
mayoralty: 

"  I  am  for  a  czar  mayor,  with  a  short  term,  and  a  free 
right  to  go  again  to  the  people.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
objections  successfully  urged  in  the  commission  to  so 
powerful  an  officer.  I  acknowledge  there  would  be 
danger  to  the  independence  of  the  departments,  and 
that  an  ambitious  mayor,  with  such  power,  might  con- 
vert all  the  vast  machinery  of  the  government  to  the 
uses  of  his  party  or  himself.  There  is  a  loss,  too,  in 
point  of  efficiency  on  the  mayor's  part  from  a  short 
term,  whereby  he  might  go  out  of  office  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  most  competent  for  the  discharge  of  his 
duties;  but  in  my  judgment  these  dangers  and  evils  are 
of  no  considerable  weight  against  the  advantages  aris- 
ing from  the  centralization  of  all  responsibility  for 
maladministration  in  one  man,  who  must,  either  in  per- 
son or  through  his  party,  go  to  the  people  every  two 
years.  I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse moves  through  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and 
in  this  age  of  free  schools  and  ubiquitous  journalism, 
no  mayor  with  plenary  power  and  full  responsibility 
would  dare  to  permit  corruption  or  inefficiency  to  exist 
in  any  department.  If  he  did,  the  people  would  have 
only  one  head  to  hit  and  one  party  to  demolish.' 

Among  the  excellently  clear  portraits  of  public  men 
that  appear  in  the  September  3fu7i86|/'8  is  one  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  the  son  of  the  Autocrat.  A  short 
biographical  note  tells  us  that  Judge  Holmes  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  foremost  jurists  of  Massachosetts. 
He  is  a  much  larger  man,  physically,  than  his  father, 
and  has  the  same  charm  of  manner  among  his  friends, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  dignified  justices  on  the  bench. 
Judge  Holmes  is  now  fifty-seven,  but  does  not  look  it 
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by  more  than  ten  years.  He  had  a  most  distinguished 
war  experience  and  was  a  successful  practitioner  and 
legal  author  when  Governor  Long,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  appointed  him  to  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  bench. 


LIPPINCOTTS. 

MR.  JOHN  L.  WRIGHT  contributes  to  the  Septem- 
ber LlpptncotVs  an  article  on  "The  Chicago 
Drainage  Channel,"  which  he  calls  the  greatest  feat  of 
sanitary  engineering  in  the  world.  The  completion  of 
the  great  drainage  channel,  which  has  cost  $27,000,000, 
will  soon  be  attained.  The  huge  canal  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  to  be  constructed  from  Chicago  south- 
vestward  to  Lockport,  a  distance  of  28  miles,  where 
it  would  meet  the  Desplaines  River.  Through  this 
channel  the  entire  volume  of  sewage  of  the  city 
was  to  flow  into  the  Desplaines,  thence  into  the  Illi- 
nois River,  which  the  Desplaines  meets  just  below 
Joliet,  and  by  the  Illinois  through  the  State  into  the 
Mississippi  at  Alton,  111.  The  channel  was  to  be  160 
feet  wide,  18  feet  deep  where  it  was  cut  through  the 
rocks,  and  14  through  the  drift.  The  channel  will, 
however,  be  about  37  miles  in  length  when  completed. 
Mr.  Wright  gives  many  statistics  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, and  describes  some  of  the  machines  that  have 
come  into  existi»nce  purely  to  fill  the  demands  of  this 
Herculean  enterprise. 

Theodore  Stanton  tells  something  of  "  Europe  and  the 
Exposition  of  1900,"  and  gives  an  account  of  the  partici- 
pation of  the  respective  European  countries  in  the  great 
show  at  Paris.  Belgium,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Servia,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  several  South  American  and 
Asiatic  countries  are  going  to  be  officially  represented. 
Mr.  Stanton  says:  "If  we  of  the  United  States  let 
many  more  mcmths  slip  by  without  taking  any  action, our 
wonld-])e  exhibitors  of  the  eleventh  hour  will  not  only 
find  all  the  Mx'st  places'  given  away,  but  will  be  cha- 
grined to  learn,  as  has  been  our  exiKirience  at  more  than 
one  former  exhibition,  that  they  cannot  find  even  *  stand- 
ing room.'  What  a  cry  will  then  go  up — the  old  cry 
that  was  heard  in  18(57, 1878,  and  1880— against  the  future 
United  States  Commission;  whereas  the  blame  should 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  Congress  and  American  public 
opinion,  which  has  sluml)ered  over  this  question  of  our 
participation  in  1900,  while  all  Europe  and  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world  are  up  and  doing." 


NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Nmo  England  Maqazinc  has  an  article  on 
"  Greek  Letter  Societies  in  American  Colleges," 
by  Eugene  H.  L.  Randolph,  which  gives  a  very  good 
historical  account  of  the  various  societies  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  forming  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in  1776.  The  real  begin- 
ning, however,  of  the  Greek-letter  society  as  we  know  it 
to-day  was  in  the  organization  of  Kappa  Alpha  at 
Union  College  in  1825.  It  was  conceived  by  five  mem- 
bers of  the  cla.ss  of  1826,  who  wished  to  found  a  new 
.society  for  social  and  literary  purposes  which  should 
be  secret.  The  secret  societies  met  with  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  from  the  college  authorities  at  first,  but  they 
were  so  popular  with  the  students  that  they  succeeded 
and  spread  abroad.  Within  two  years  two  Bimilar 
societies,  Delta  Phi  and  Sigma  Phi,  had  been  founded  at 


Union,  and  these  three  contained  the  germs  of  tl: 
system  existing  to-day. 

Amelia  L.  Hill  makes  a  pleasant  article  on  ** ' 
in  Early  New  England  "  from  the  journal  of  lH 
Sarah  Knight,  which  describes  a  journey  on  hon 
from  Boston  to  New  York  in  1704.  It  is  curiot 
the  route  taken  by  Madam  Knight  was  so  close 
same  as  the  route  followed  now  by  the  bigrailroac 
except  that  she  went  somewhat  farther  south 
eastern  part  of  her  journey,  through  Providenc 
that  time  €he  traveler  was  forced  to  get  a  casua 
man  and  be  rowed  over  any  river  that  he  or  she 
to.  The  writer  tells  of  a  baker  of  Portsmouth  wh 
to  walk  sixty-six  miles  in  one  day  to  buy  his  flou 
it  on  a  coaster,  and  then  return  on  foot  the  next  d 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  September 
much-illustrated  article  called  "What  a'V 
Can  Do  With  a  Camera,"  in  which  Frances  Bei 
Johnston  enumerates  the  necessary  apparatus 
amateur  photographer,  as  follows  :    For  outdo 
indoor  work,  a  6>^  by  8>a  or  an  8  by  10  inch  o 
light  in  weight,  compact  and  simple  in  construe 
light  but  rigid  tripod,  and  a  few  extra  plate  holder 
a  plate  8  by  10  inches  have  two  lenses  of  the  rapi 
metrical  form,  the  first  al)out  15  inches  in  focal  1 
for  architectural  and  general  outdoor  work,  a 
portraits,  groups,  copying,  etc.    A  second  lense  ol 
10-inch  focus  is  of  great  use  in  confined  situations 
lenses  should  be  equipped  with  combination  tii 
instantaneous  shutter.    A  wide-angle  lense  of 
6-inch  focus  for  interiors  is  also  necessary.    All  o: 
the  best  and  new,  would  cost  about  ISOO,  but  th 
bargains  to  be  found  in  second-hand  photograp 
paratus,  especially  in  lenses.    Of  course  such  a 
orate  outfit  is  meant  by  the  adviser  for  those  wh 
to  make  some  commercial  use  of  their  photograf 
Clifford  Howard  gives  some  picturesque  infor 
under  the  title  "  Destroying  a  Million  Dollars  < 
It  is  an  account  of  the  mint's  disposition  of  soiled  a 
money  which  has  been  presented  to  the  United 
Treasury  to  be  redeemed.    These  soiled  bills 
often  come  from  individuals,  but  are  taken  tothi 
to  be  deposited  or  exchanged  for  clean  notes.   Th 
forward  the  old  money  to  Washington.    ITie  o 
are   destroyed   by   a   process   known   as    mac< 
Through  an  opening  in  the  floor  the  money  is 
into  a  large  revolving  cylinder,  containing  stea 
ash,  and  other  chemicals,  which  rapidly  disinteg 
paper  and  convert  it  into  a  soft  pulp.    This  pulj 
rolled  l)etween  cylinders  and  pressed  into  sheetc 
when  thoroughly  dry,  resemble  thick  pieces  c 
pasteboard.    Each  year  the  Government  invites 
buy  this  refuse,  and  it  is  sold  during  the  yeai 
person  offering  the  highest  price  for  it.    Forty  c 
ton  is  al)out  the  average  price  paid  for  this  r 
which,  a  short  time  before,  in  another  form,  wa 
over  f3. 000,000  a  ton. 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

THE  September  Bookman  says  editorfally 
Ingelow,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago^  t 
"  became  famous  with  her  first  book  of  verses  a 
a  bound.  In  1863  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  : 
first  edition  of  twenty-five  thousand  cqptesi  a 
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gether  they  have  sold  since  then  upward  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  her  books  in  this  country. 
IUb  does  not  include  the  numerous  editions  published 
at  Tarious  times  by  other  American  firms.    Her  songs 
became  familiar  in  every  household  ;  lyrical  and  dra- 
matic, graceful  and  fluent^  she  possessed  that  happy 
eombinstion  of  the  domestic  and  religious  qualities 
which  carried  her  popularity  beyond  the  critics'  ban 
into  the  heart  of  that  enigmatical  person,  the  general 
reader.    Her  high-water  mark  was  reached  in  'High 
Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire/  which  of  all  her 
poems  will  perhaps  be  longest  remembered.    Bom  in 
the  Boston  of  old  England,  she  lived  all  her  days  in 
quietness  and  seclusion,  welcoming  a  few  literary  friends 
during  her  recent  years  at  her  little  house  and  garden 
in  Kensington.    She  was  old-fashioned  and  prim  in  her 
ways,  as  in  her  dress,  and  although  the  singer  of  *  Wed- 
lock,' bhe  died  in  her  seventy-seventh  year  an  old  maid. 
She  always  wrote  for  a  high  purpose  and  never  had  any 
care  or  thought  for  fame.'' 

Major  Pond  made  a  ''good  thing"  out  of  the  ''Ian 
3Caclaren  "  lectures.  The  Bookman  says  the  net  profits 
were  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  major  is  now  trying 
to  persuade  Hall  Caine  to  lecture  through  the  United 
States,  but  Mr.  Caino  hesitates  on  account  of  the  physical 
tetigue  of  the  undertaking. 

The  contributed  articles  are  "  Relics  of  Emily  Bronte," 
bj  Clement  K.  Shorter,  and  '*Some  Humorists"  in  the 
series  of  *' American  Bookmen." 


THE   CHAUTAUQUAN. 

MAURICE  THOMPSON  has  a  brief  article  in  the 
September  Chautauqiian  on  '*  Common  Sense 
on  the  Wheel."  He  is  a  stout  advocate  of  wheeling  for 
women,  but  he  warns  against  over-exercise,  as  "  women 
are  more  apt  than  men  to  suffer  organic  lesion  of  one 
kind  or  another  from  too  great  physical  exertion,  and 
their  hurts  are  more  difficult  to  cure."  Mr.  Thompson 
nys  that  the  saying,  heard  so  often  nowadays,  that  ath- 
letes are  short-lived  is  only  true  of  abnormally  developed 
athletes.  "The  true  athlete,  man  or  woman,  is  not 
overdeveloped  or  unevenly  developed.  Brain,  hearts 
lungs,  muscles  are  equally  and  correlatively  sound  and 
active.  .  .  .  The  value  of  bicycling  as  an  outdoor 
eierdse  does  not  lie  in  its  tendency  to  make  amazons 
of  women  and  gladiator-like  animals  of  men.  The  mind 
as  well  as  the  body  must  feel  the  recreation  and  gather 
in  from  air,  sunlight,  sights,  and  sounds  the  elements  of 
perfect  growth." 

Florence  Kelly  says  in  her  article  on  ''Women  and 
Girls  in  Sweat-Shops"  that  the  prevailing  cheapness  of 
ready-made  clothing  is  not  due  to  the  utilization  of  the 
Ul-pald  labor  of  women  and  children  in  tenements  and 
tenement  shops,  but  is  attained  in  spite  of  this  sweating 
tyitem.  The  reduction  of  price  has  been  forced  by 
machinery  and  the  division  of  lalxir.  So  we  need  not 
have  bad  consciences  in  this  matter  when  we  make  a 
good  bargain  at  the  clothing  store. 


CASSIER'S  MAGAZINE. 

'*  'PNCYCIiOPEDIC"  is  not  an  unfit  term  to  ap- 
rV*     ply  to  the  contents  of  the  special  marine  num- 
ber (Augost)  of  Ca^sier'n  Magmtne.    The  three  hun- 
dred pages  c^  text  and  illustration  which  make  up  the 
misprinted  on  heavy,  coated  paper,  and  this 
equivalent  in  bulk  to  a  bound  volume 


of  respectable  proportions.  Between  the  oovers  there 
are  seventeen  signed  articles  on  topics  connected  with 
the.  various  departments  of  marine  engineering,  each 
prepared  by  an  expert  and  fully  illustrated  with  half- 
tone cuts. 

In  the  group  of  articles  devoted  to  naval  equipment 
with  reference  to  a  war  footing.  Sir  William  Henry 
White,  of  the  British  Navy,  writes  on  "  Specialties  of 
Warship  Design,"  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  on  -'The  Naval 
Weakness  of  Great  Britain,"  A.  F.  Yarrow  on  "  Fast 
Torpedo  Boats,"  Walter  M.  McFarland,  United  States 
Navy,  on  **  Water  Tube  Boilers  for  War  Vessels,"  and 
F.  Meriam  Wheeler  on  "The  Auxiliary  Machinery  of 
an  American  Warship." 

Henry  H.  West  and  Archibald  Denny  contribute 
articles  on  steamship  design,  there  are  three  articles 
on  lake  and  river  steamboat-building,  and  the  subject 
of  marine-engine  construction  is  elaborately  treated. 
The  concluding  paper  is  by  John  P.  Holland,  and  dis- 
cusses the  possibilities  and  actual  achievements  of  sub- 
marine navigation. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

WE  have  quoted  from  three  articles  in  the  Septem- 
ber Atlantic  Monthly :  "Municipal  Adminis- 
tration :  The  New  York  Police  Force,"  by  Hon.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt ;  **  Are  the  Rich  Growing  Richer  and  the 
Poor  Poorer?"  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  "A 
New  Organization  for  the  New  Navy,"  by  Mr.  Ira  M. 
Hollis. 

This  number  of  the  Atlantic  is  exceedingly  valuable, 
for  besides  these  opening  articles,  which  are  unusually 
authoritative  and  important,  the  number  is  enriched  by 
an  essay  in  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson's  best  style,  "On 
Being  Human."  Professor  Wilson  argues  for  a  breadth 
and  catholicity  of  view,  the  "  soundness  of  nature,  this 
broad  and  genial  quality  which  gives  the  men  we  love 
that  wide^»yed  sympathy,  which  gives  hope  and  power 
to  humanity,  which  gives  range  to  every  good  quality 
and  is  so  excellent  a  credential  of  genuine  manhood." 
But  to  quote  from  such  a  pleasantly  philosophical  dis- 
cursion  is  rather  Philistine. 

No  less  charming  is  Prof.  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve  in  his 
comparison  of  the  war  between  the  States  with  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  li^ht  and  discursive,  but  enriched 
with  the  wit  and  learning  and  felicitous  allusion  of  our 
most  eminent  Grecian. 

Still  another  essayist  who  contributes  to  this  number 
is  Mr.  Henry  Childs  Merwin,  who  discusses  **  The  Amer- 
ican Notion  of  Equality."  Mr.  Merwin  agrees  with  Mr. 
Howells  in  his  protest  that  "our  great  crime  is  that  we 
have  been  false  to  the  notion  of  equality,"  and  thinks 
that  the  great  hindrance  is  the  ever-increasing  inequal- 
ity of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  He  would  not  mind 
plutocracy  if  it  exertwl  a  good  infiuence,  but  Mr,  Mer- 
win thinks  it  exerts  a  bad  infiuence.  The  lives  of  the 
very  rich  "are  spent,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  pursuit 
of  material  pleasures,  and  they  foster  low  ambitions  in 
the  public  at  large.  What  standards,  what  ideals,  must 
1n>  instilled  in  the  mind  of  a  young  girl,  the  daughterof 
a  mechanic  for  instance,  who  reads  the  'society'  news 
in  the  Sunday  papers  and  contemplates  the  'best'  peo- 
ple in  the  city  as  she  sees  them  in  the  street,  and  per- 
haps at  the  theater  or  in  church  now  and  then  !  She 
must  learn  to  think  that  the  highest  ambition  of  a 
young  woman  \s  not  to\«  g^\\^  \ft  \sfe\nxAwi^.>\ft  ^^^ 
pleasure  to  those  aTonnd^wn^  «»fi«cVB^i  V»  >(5BS3iife\«r 
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neath  her,  but  to  be  a  conspicuoas  object  at  the  horse 
show,  to  wear  costly  garments,  to  take  part  in  costly  en- 
tertainments, and  finally  to  marry  a  foreign  nobleman 
and  forsake  her  own  country  forever." 

In  the  department  of  "Men  and  Letters"  there  is  a 
pleasant  sketch  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  by  Harriet  Waters 
Preston.  Mrs.  Oliphant's  life  was  so  secluded  and  so  dig- 
nified that  she  was  never  ])rought  into  the  glare  of  pul)- 
licity  as  are  most  successful  writers.  Miss  Preston  tells 
us  that  the  novelist  worked  constantly'  under  the  press- 
aire  of  a  tyranous  if  not  sordid  necessitj',  ])ut  above  all 
with  indomitable  spirit  and  untiring  pains.  Her  life 
was  a  sad  one,  for  she  saw  in  1894  the  death  of  her  last 
surviving  son,  and  was  left  alone  to  confront  the  specter 
of  incurable  disease. 


THE  ARENA. 

MORE  than  half  of  the  September  Arena  is  given 
up  to  six  articles  on  important  social  and  eco- 
nomic topics.  The  first  paper  in  this  group  is  the  intro- 
ductory portion  of  a  discussion  of  the  concentration  of 
wealth,  by  Herman  E.  Taubeneck,  who  holds  our  mone- 
tary legislation  responsible  for  this  concentration. 

Mr.  David  Overmyer  replies  at  some  length  to  an  ar- 
ticle by  Senator  Hill  on  the  future  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  Forum  of  last  February.  Mr.  Overmyer 
makes  an  able  presentation  of  the  principles  held  by  the 
Bryan  Democracy  of  the  West  and  South. 

Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy  offers  an  elaborate  plea  for 
*'  The  Multiple  Standard  for  Money."  This  is  not  a 
new  conception  in  economic  science  by  any  means.  In- 
filled, Mr.  Pomeroy  is  able  to  quote  a  Massachusetts  law 
of  1780  which  embodied  essentially  the  same  principles 
for  which  he  now  contends.  The  legal-tender  note 
issued  under  this  law,  of  which  the  Arena  prints  a  re- 
duced fa^islmU^y  reads  as  follows  : 

"  In  behalf  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts-Bay,  I  the 
subscriber  do  hereby  promise  and  oblige  Myself  and 
Successors  in  the  Office  of  Treasurer  of  said  State,  to 

pay  unto or  his  order,  the  sum  of on  or 

before  the  First  Day  of  March,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
One  Tliousand  Seven  Hundred  and ,  with  inter- 
est at  Six  per  Cent  per  annum:  Both  Principal  and  In- 
terest to  be  paid  in  the  then  current  Money  of  said  State, 
in  a  greater  or  less  Sum,  according  as  Five  Bushels  of 
Ck)rn,  Sixty-eight  Pounds  and  four-sevenths  Parts  of  a 
Pound  of  Beef,  Ten  Pounds  of  Shet^p's  Wool,  and  Six- 
teen Pounds  of  Sole  Leather  .shall  then  cost,  more  or  less 
than  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Pounds  current  Money, 
at  the  then  current  Prices  of  said  Articles"  etc.,  etc. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Anticipating  the  Unearned  In- 
crement," Mr.  I.  W.  Hart  advocatt»s  municipal  site-own- 
ership, especially  for  all  new  cities.  This  .scheme  should 
have  been  tried  in  the  West  years  ago.  It  is  too  late 
now,  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  Laurence  Gronlund,  author  of  "  The  Co^iperative 
Commonwealth,"  contributes  the  first  of  a  series  of 
"Studies  in  Ultimate  Society."  Mr.  Gronlund's  paper 
is  chiefly  an  exposition  of  the  ethical  basis  of  collectiv- 
ism. Mr.  K.  T.  Takabashi,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  a 
vigorous  defense  of  individualism,  characterizing  altru- 
ism as  a  "  positive  hypocrisy." 

There  is  some  relief  in  turning  from  these  severely 
philosophical  discussions  to  the  more  concrete  matters 
which  are  treated  in  the  latter  pages  of  the  Arena. 
Crittenden  Marriott  describes  General  Weyler's  cam- 
jmign  in  Culwi.    Conceding  all  that  General  Weyler 


claims  to  have  accomplished,  where,  asks  this  writer, 
does  Spain  stand  to-day  ?  According  to  her  own  reports 
the  rebels  are  now  in  a  better  position  than  the  one  they 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  ten  years'  war  of 
1868-78. 

"That  war  was  confined  to  the  two  eastern  provinces 
of  Puerto  Princii)e  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  never 
penetrated  the  west  at  all.    Yet  it  lasted  ten  years  and 
was  ended  onlj'  by  a  treaty  making  promises  which 
were  broken  l)ef()re  its  ink  was  dry.    Even  Weyler  does 
not  claim  to  have  pacified  these  two  eastern  provinces 
yet,  although,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  the 
term,  he  might  just  as  well  do  so.    But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  war  in  the  west  is  not  over  yet.    On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  more  rebels  under  arms  there  than  ever 
before.    They  avoid  battle  whenever  possible,  ambush 
the  Spanish  columns  at  long  range,  and  retreat  to  the 
hills  on  the  least  effort  at  pursuit — ^not  a  noble  form  of 
warfare,  but  an  effective  one  nevertheless.    Whenever 
the  Spanish  evacuate  a  spot  the  rebels  .swarm  into  it. 
Pinar  del  Rio,  which  has  l>een  pacified  for  five  months, 
requires  thirty  thousand  troops  to  keep  the  rebels  bot- 
tled up  in  the  hills  and  prevent  their  doing  mischief. 
The  other  two  western  provinces  are  as  bad.    In  Santa 
Clara,  the  central  province,  Maximo   Gomez  is  still 
camped  where  he  has  been  for  months,  and  his  subordi- 
nate generals  are  all  around  him.    If  Spain  can  keep  up 
her  present  army  and  her  present  operations  for  ten 
years  longer  she  may  win,  otherwise  the  triumph  of  the 
rebellion  is  certain." 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  contributes  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Handel,  the  composer. 

Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath,  the  .Arena's  editor,  addresses 
an  open  letter  to  President  Andrews  on  the  Brown  Uni- 
versity trouble  and  the  principles  involved. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

WE  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  Mr.  MulhalPs  sta- 
tistical record  of  the  progress  of  the  Middle 
West  in  the  North  American  for  August. 

The  second  installment  of  General  Grant^s  letters  to 
his  friend  Washburne  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  few 
references  made  therein  to  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1880.  Writing  from  Cuba  in  February  of  that  year, 
Grant  says  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  nomination. 
"In  confidence  I  will  tell  you  I  should  feel  sorry  if  it 

should  be .    Blaine  I  would  like  to  see  elected,  but 

I  fear  the  party  could  not  elect  him.  He  would  create 
enthusiasm,  but  he  would  have  opposition  in  some 
Northern  States  that  the  Republicans  should  carry." 

Edmund  Gosse,  overcome  by  the  prevailing  tendency 
in  England  in  this  jubilee  year  to  take  account  of  stock, 
reviews  the  past  ten  years  of  English  literature,  with  a 
rather  disappointing  conclusion : 

"Without  a  suspicion  of  sarcasm,  I  merely  record 
that  the  ten  years  since  1887  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
marked  in  England,  so  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  by 
an  extraordinary  removal  of  the  great  traditional  figures 
which  gave  their  tone  to  thought ;  by  an  excessive  and 
unwieldy  preponderance  of  one  class  of  book — and  that 
the  class  least  amenable  to  criticism— namely,  the  novel; 
and  by  a  growth  of  combined  athleticism  and  commer- 
cialism highly  unfavorable  to  art  and  letters.** 

The  Hon.  Henry  C.  Ide  reopens  the  8>wmmbi  tvMty 
question  by  showing  the  importance  of  the  righta  se- 
cured by  the  United  States  in  SamOft  and  tfas  vatoe  of 
our  expenditures  there. 
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In  a  rather  inopportnne  article  on  the  Federal  civil 
•Brrioei  Gen.  Green  B.  Raum  advocates  amendments  to 
the  rules  which  would  have  just  the  opposite  effect  to 
those  recently  promulgated  by  President  McKinley.  In 
other  words,  he  would  return  to  the  spoils  system. 

Comptroller  Eckels,  writing  on  "  The  Menace  of  Leg- 
islation,** says: 

"  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  wrought  by  over- 
legislation  is  many-sided.  It  has  made  statutory  en- 
actment>  notwithstanding  prohibitory  provisions  in  the 
Constitution  of  a  majority  of  the  States  against  special 
legislation,  distinctively  special  legislation.  If  in  many 
instances  it  appears  to  be  general  in  its  object  and 
scope,  it  is  so  in  appearance  only.  The  thing  to  be  ac- 
complished is  wholly  individual  and  for  individual  ben- 
efit. The  legislative  bodies  of  the  country  and  the  legis- 
lators themselves  have  suffered  in  reputation  and  stand- 
ing from  their  zeal  in  this  direction.^* 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  Abram  S.  Isaacs  writes  on  the  future  of  Juda- 
ism; Admiral  Colomb,  of  the  British  Navy,  outlines 
"The  Progress  of  British  Warships'  Design; "  Dr.  A.  H. 
Doty,  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  discusses 
"Quarantine  Methods;'*  Mr.  £.  T.  Hargrove  offers  an 
exposition  of  "  Theosophy  and  Ethics;  **  Mr.  A.  R.  Smith 
advocates  the  Lubin  proposition  for  an  export  bounty 
<m  agricultural  products,  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Hazel  tine  sub- 
mits a  pointed  criticism  of  a  recent  article  by  Speaker 
Reed  on  the  business  methods  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


THE  FORUM. 

FROM  the  Forum  for  August  we  have  selected  Sen- 
ator Hoar's  discussion  of  '*  Statesmanship  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States"  and  Chief  Pokagon's 
article  on  **  The  Future  of  the  Red  Man  "  for  quotation 
in  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles." 

"  A  Plea  for  the  Army,"  by  General  Howard,  opens 
the  number.  This  article  is  largely  devoted  to  an  ap- 
peal for  improved  coast  defenses  and  other  measures  of 
preparation  for  war.  "Look  before  you  leap"  is  Gen- 
eral Howard's  motto.  On  the  subject  of  a  possible  war 
with  Spain  he  says: 

"Our  most  aggressive  writers  and  public  speakers 
contend  that  they  have  no  fear  of  war  with  Spain,  be- 
cause we  are  so  much  bigger  and  stronger  and  because 
<rf  Spain's  apparent  exhaustion.  In  the  end  we  should 
conquer,  without  dou))t.  But  I  ))eg  rash  thinkers  to 
consider  the  primary  dangers.  They  are  plain  enough 
to  all  foreign  navies  that  are  watching  us.  viz.,  our  ex- 
tensive coast  and  our  coast  trade;  the  exposed  shipping, 
cities,  and  villages;  the  ability  of  Spain  to  issue  the  in- 
evitable letters-of-marque  to  all  sorts  of  vessels  plow- 
ing the  ocean.  Our  navy,  good  as  it  is,  cannot  be  every- 
where at  the  same  time.  Spain  on  her  coasts  has  small 
return  to  offer  in  the  way  of  reprisal ;  so  that  the  first 
great  danger  and  loss  would  necessarily  fall  to  our  side. 
Perfaapa  the  fright  would  be  worse  for  our  people  than 
the  actual  losses.  Ijet  not  the  causers  and  makers  of 
war,  however,  be  too  confident!" 

General  Howard  shows  that  Spain  now  has  under 

anna  more  than  400,000  soldiers.    To  meet  this  force  we 

have  98^988  regulars— officers  and  men,  and  a  National 

Ghuunl  of  \\%9I^  m^ny  of  whom  would  not  be  available 

4fatKki0  their  own  States,    Our  immediate  resort  would 

beiom  iarge  force  of  voluateertt. 


Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  writes  on  "The  Growth  of  Re> 
ligious  Tolerance  in  the  United  States."  Dr.  Abbott's 
view  of  the  situation  is  decidedly  optimistic: 

"We  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  truth  is  infinite 
and  the  individual  mind  finite;  and  we  are  less  satisfied 
with  our  own  partial  ism  and  less  dissatisfied  with  the 
partial  view  of  our  neighbor.  We  are  beginning  to  dis- 
trust the  negations  in  our  own  creeds  and  to  wonder  if 
there  is  not  some  truth  in  our  neighbor's  affirmations. 
The  Armenian  believes  more  than  he  used  to  do  in 
divine  sovereignty,  and  the  Calvinist  more  in  human 
freedom;  the  Baptist  more  in  the  family  as  the  unit  of 
all  social  organization,  and  the  Pedobaptist  more  in 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  choose  his  own  form  of 
faith  for  himself ;  the  Catholic  believes  more  in  the 
authority  of  the  individual  conscience  as  the  final  court 
of  appeal,  and  the  Indeoendent  more  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  as  the  corrector  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  indi- 
vidual." 

The  Forum  presents  two  important  educational  arti- 
cles in  this  number.  President  C.  F.  Thwing  reviews 
the  progress  of  American  scholarship  for  the  sixty  years 
that  have  passed  since  Emerson's  famous  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address  (August,  1887).  President  Thwing  frank- 
ly confesses  that  America  has  not  the  scholarship  of 
Germany  nor  the  rich  culture  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. He  does,  however,  look  for  great  results  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Dr.  Friederich  Paulsen  sets  forth  the  educational  ideal 
of  this  day  as  follows  : 

"Popular,  not  exclusive  or  aristocratic  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  word;  national,  not  foreign  or  inter- 
national, but  rather  the  result  of  an  evolution  from  the 
national  life  itself;  realistic,  characterized  by  strength 
and  action  and  not  by  mere  thought  and  aesthetic  senti- 
ment; individualistic,  i.e.,  aiming  at  the  development 
of  the  individual  and  not  at  the  establishment  of  dull 
uniformity;  not  democratic,  therefore,  if  this  word  im- 
ply a  general  reduction  to  a  dead  level,  but  rather  aris- 
tocratic, in  the  sense  of  an  individual,  not  a  class,  aris- 
tocracy." 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  say  anything  new  about  the 
much-praised  municipal  government  of  Berlin.  Prof. 
Frank  W.  Blackmar  finds  nothing  to  censure  to  the 
city's  administration.  Berlin,  in  his  view,  has  all  the 
conditions  of  earthly  happiness: 

"Some  think  it  is  too  much  governed;  but  so  long  as 
the  well-being  of  all  the  people  is  sought  and  main- 
tained, so  long  as  thrift,  economy,  and  a  perfect  system 
of  administration  are  maintained,  how  can  there  be  too 
much  government  ?  Can  people  do  too  much  for  them- 
selves if  everything  is  excellently  done  ?" 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Senator  White,  of  California,  writes  in  oppasition  to 
Hawaiian  annexation;  Prof.  E.  Washburn  Hopkins 
contributes  an  article  on  the  "  Political  Aspects  of  the 
Plague  in  Bombay,"  and  Commander  Booth-Tucker  de- 
scribes the  "farm-colonies"  scheme  of  the  Salvation 
Army. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  for  August  Mrs.  Virginia  Craw- 
ford has  an  article  on  Maurice  Maeterliack.    It  is  a 
study  of  the  Flemish  dramatlat  and  mystic  written  not 
only  with  luddVty,  w\Ac\i\ieA  «\^%?s%  <^«a»RXRseaaft.\isst 
writing,  but  wVtYi  a  gVo^  «iA  wi\TiA^\.^VLea>aK^xtf:i 
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before  been  cMnspicnoosly  displayed  in  her  contribu- 
tions to  the  periodical  press.  It  is  an  article  which  it  is 
imjKJSsible  to  summarize. 

CYCLING  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  write  a  bright  article  summariz- 
ing the  results  of  their  experience  of  twenty  years  of 
cycling.  The  Pennells  were  the  pioneers  of  cycling  on 
the  continent.  They  have  gone  through  the  experience 
of  being  mobbed  from  curiosity  in  nearly  every  town  in 
Central  Europe.  Their  article  is  full  of  *'  jKjinters"  for 
those  who  contemplate  tours  on  the  continent.  They 
are  very  strong  in  condemnation  of  English  inns,  reserv- 
ing their  chief  anathemas  for  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  evidently  regarded  by  them 
as  standing  lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilization  in  all 
Europe.  To  judge  from  their  article,  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  are  much  more  savage  countries  than  the 
wildest  regions  of  Eastern  Europe.  Their  roads  are  hor- 
rible, their  food  is  detestable,  and  the  manners  of  the 
people  are  those  of  barbarians.  The  following  passage 
embodies  much  good  sense  : 

"The  ideal  journey,  in  France  for  example,  would  be 
to  train  to  the  center  of  the  country — the  majority  of 
continental  railroads  do  not  charge  for  cycles— and  start 
oflf  with  the  wind  behind  you  and  change  your  direc- 
tion with  it ;  whether  any  one  ever  had  the  sense  to  do 
this  we  do  not  know.  But  it  might  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  Europe,  save  in  the  Rhone  Valley,  the  prevalent 
winds  Ulow  from  the  south.  It  is  well,  too,  on  a  long 
tour,  especially  on  the  continent,  to  study  what  phys- 
ical geographers  call  *■  the  lay  of  the  land ' — that  is,  plan 
your  tour  so  that  you  may  have  the  hills  with  you  and 
not  against  you  ;  follow  the  longest  river  valleys  down 
and  not  up.  A  push  of  one  day  up  a  mountain— and 
you  can  even  hire  a  trap  to  carry  your  machine  or  take 
a  train ;  we  are  not  above  such  aids — ^is  better  than  a 
monotonous  grind  for  two  or  three  days  on  a  gradual 
slope.  Stop  when  you  get  tired  ;  travel  by  rail  when  it 
is  too  hard  work.  There  is  no  glory  to  be  got  from  hard 
work  in  cycling.    You  might  as  well  amuse  yourself." 

SOME  ILLUSIONS  ABOUT  THE  ARMADA. 

Maj.  Martin  Hume,  in  an  article  on  *^The  Defeat  of 
the  Armada,"  declares  that  the  public  labors  under 
gross  delusions  as  to  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

"The  Armada  as  it  left  Corunna  was  not,  as  most 
English  historians  have  told  us,  immensely  stronger 
than  the  English  fleet.  Materially,  the  fleets  were  not 
as  unequal  as  they  have  been  represented.  It  has  al- 
ready been  remarked  that  the  Spanish  ships  looked 
much  the  larger  because  of  their  immense  castles  and 
upper  works,  but  this  was  a  distinct  disadvantage 
except  at  close  quarters." 

He  does  not  think  that  the  Spaniards,  when  they 
reached  the  channel,  had  more  than  62  ships  of  over  800 
tons,  while  the  English  had  49  of  over  200  tons.  The 
Spanish  had  a  few  more  flghting  men,  but  the  English 
ships  had  the  advantage  of  being  less  cumbered  with 
soldiers,  and  they  had  heavier  armament  and  artillery. 
The  Spanish  flagship,  for  instance,  only  threw  a  broad- 
side weighing  200  pounds,  while  the  broadside  on  the 
English  ship  was  340  pounds.    Major  Hume  says: 

"At  the  time  the  Armada  left  Corunna,  both  Philip 
and  his  commanders  were  perfectly  aware  that  the 
chances  were  against  them.  They  knew  (a)  that  the 
English  ships  were  swifter  and  stronger,  and  that  the 
English  sailors  were  more  skillful  than  theirs;  (b)  that 


their  guns  were  heavier  and  better  served;  (c) 
English  tactics,  as  usual,  would  be  to  avoid  clt 
ters,  and  to  cripple  the  foe  at  a  distance,  wl 
handiness  of  their  craft  would  enable  them  U 
that  the  whole  success  of  the  enterprise  depenc 
absolutely  calm  weather  and  fair  wind  allowiuj 
to  come  out  and  cross,  after  the  straits  had  beei 
of  enemies;  (e)  that  the  arrival  of  the  Armac 
depended  upon  a  favorable  wind;  and  (/)  that 
of  any  delay  or  reverse  it  would  be  exposed, 
wieldy  ships  and  inexpert  or  unfaithful  pile 
dangerous  shoally  coast,  without  any  available 
refuge.  Only  by  a  combination  of  favorable 
stances  not  to  be  looked  for  could  success  by  ai 
bility  attend  it." 

MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Mrs.  Harry  Coghill  pays  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  0 
who  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  prolific  am 
trious  of  most  modem  writers.    Mrs.  Coghill  s{ 

"  She  had  labored  in  almost  every  field  of  lit 
winning  every  kind  of  success,  and  never,  in 
fifty  years  (except  perhaps  for  one  moment  in  t 
days  of  her  widowhood),  making  a  real  failui 
day  in  the  last  week  of  her  life  she  said,  'Many 
have  come  to  a  corner  which  I  could  see  no  wa^ 

• 

but  each  time  a  way  has  been  found  for  me.' 
have  been,  perhaps  there  are  (and  she  would  ha 
the  first  to  sa^  it  with  full  belief),  greater  novel 
who  has  ever  achieved  the  same  variety  of  liters 
with  anything  like  the  same  level  of  excelle: 
great  deal  of  her  very  best  remains  at  present 
mous— biographical  and  critical  papers,  and  oth 
ing  with  an  extraordinary  variety  of  subjec) 
merely  to  divide  Jier  books  into  classes  gives  son 
idea  of  the  range  of  her  powers.  Her  novels,  h 
short,  can  hardly  number  much  less  than  a  h 
but  these  for  a  long  time  back  were  by  no  me 
works  of  predilection;  they  were  necessary  pot 
and  in  the  three  last  sad  years  all  fiction  hi 
heavy  labor  to  her." 

EMILE  DE  GIRARDIN. 

Mr.  Vandam  contributes  a  paper  on  the  Frencl 
Emile  de  Girardin,  whom  he  styles  "the  kin| 
journalists." 

"  It  is  no  small  thing  to  have  the  title  of  'kini 
journalists' bestowed  upon  one's  self  during  oi 
to  have  the  justness  of  this  title  admitted  by ; 
the  most  eminent  members  of  one's  own  craft 
retain  the  title  undisputedly  after  death.  Yet 
unquestionably  the  case  in  this  instance.  No 
assailant  of  French  journalism,  whether  fundan 
hostile  to,  critically  indulgent  of,  or  thorough 
pathetic  with  Girardin's  political  programme, 
ford  to  ignore  his  claim  to  one  of  the  foremost  n 
that  gallery  of  men  whose  names  have  become 
hold  words  among  the  educated  of  both  hemif 
*  The  power  of  a  paper  is  not  due  to  the  tales 
writers,  but  to  the  infiuence  of  its  subscribe! 
Girardin,  and  he  was  right.  So  well  was  this  pc 
served  that  not  only  all  of  the  writers  on  La  Pr> 
markable  to  a  man,  but  their  director  himael 
accessible  to  the  humblest  of  the  public.*' 

A  writer  on  "  The  Present  Agitation  in  India 
Vernacular  Press"  inclines  to  an  alarmist  vle^ 
situation  in  that  part  of  Britain's  Imperial  < 
where  there  has  been  plenty  of  '*  jubilee**  loya 
not  a  little  underhand  sedition. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  August  contains  a 
number  of  capital  artices;  that  on  the  return  of 
the  Jews  to  Palestine  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

The  Elarl  of  Mayo  contributes  a  charming  article  en- 
titled **The  Tourist  in  Ireland."  Lord  Mayo  in  this 
article  personally  conducts  the  reader  from  one  end  of 
Ireland  to  the  other,  in  order  to  tempt  more  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  see  for  themselves  the  beauties  of 
the  sister  isle.  He  says  that  in  this  article  his  chief 
object  is  **to  show  those  seeking  for  a  new  place  where 
to  spend  a  holiday  that  we  Irishmen  have  improved  our 
inns,  hotels,  and  means  of  communication." 

Not  only  have  the  hotels  improved,  but  the  Irish 
Tourist  Association  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  everybody  up  to  the  mark.    Lord  Mayo  says  : 

''When  one  has  been  badly  treated  at  an  inn  either  in 
respect  of  high  prices,  bad  attendance,  or  dirty  apart- 
ments, the  Irish  Tourist  Association  will  put  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Irish  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Keepers'  As- 
sociation, and  it  will  then  be  remedied.  Both  these 
bodies  are  resi)ected  and  carry  weight  in  Ireland.  Be- 
ing myself  a  vice-president  of  the  Tourist  Association 
and  very  often  presiding  at  our  council  meetings  dur- 
ing the  winter,  such  complaints  would  have  my  earnest 
consideration." 

THE  SLAVERY  OF  THE  CHILD. 

Mrs.  Hogg,  in  an  article  entitled  "  School  Children  as 
Wage  Eartiers,"  describes  the  result  of  an  elaborate  in- 
(juiry  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Women's  Indus- 
trial Council  into  the  earnings  of  school  children. 
After  careful  investigation  of  the  cases  of  16,000  boys 
and  10,000  girls  attending  54  schools,  they  have  ascer- 
tained that  5  per  cent.,  or  about  TOO  boys  and  girls,  are 
working  for  wages  besides  going  to  school.  She  thus 
summarizes  her  conclusions  drawn  from  the  facts  thus 
brought  to  light : 

"  (1)  That  there  are  grievous  cases  of  overwork  among 
these  children;  (2)  that  the  overwork  does  make  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  best  educational  results;  (3)  that 
it  is  sometimes  extremely  demoralizing;  (4)  that  the 
economic  value  of  the  work  done  is  too  small  to  be  taken 
into  account;  (5)  that  farther  regulation  of  the  em- 
ployment of  •school  children  not  under  the  factory  laws 
is  desirable;  (6)  that  the  whole  matter  ought  to  be 
seriously  taken  up  and  thoroughly  examined  into 
officially,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  completeness  and 
accuracy  of  information  necessarily  out  of  reach  of  any 
unofficial  council  or  association." 

THE  POSITION  OF  FOREIGNERS  IN  JAPAN. 

Robert  Young,  writing  on  the  case  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dents in  Japan,  makes  the  following  suggestion  as  to 
the  change  that  ought  to  be  made  in  the  new  treaty 
regulating  the  status  of  foreign  residents  : 

''  But,  granting  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  Japan  to 
give  foreigners  a  fair  return  for  the  privileges  surren- 
dered— and  to  suggest  anything  else  would  be  to  doubt 
the  bona  fides  of  Japanese  assurances  throughout  the 
negotiations— there  is  yet  time  to  repair  the  omissions 
and  defects  in  both  the  important  matters  to  which  at- 
tention has  been  directed.  A  protocol  could  be  drawn 
up  providing  safeguards  on  the  lines  suggested  above 
in  the  matter  of  the  imprisonment  of  foreigners;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  assent  of  the  Japanese  Grovernment 
could  be  secured  to  the  insertion  of  a  definite  term — say 


fifty  years — for  which  leases  between  Japanese  and  for- 
eigners would  be  recognized.  If  these  amendments 
could  be  effected,  the  bulk  of  the  opposition  of  British 
subjects  to  the  new  treaties  would,  I  believe,  disappear, 
and  the  British  Grovernment  would  not  only  render  a 
real  service  to  its  subjects  in  Japan,  but  would  at  the 
s^me  time  avoid  many  serious  complications  to  which 
the  treaties  as  they  now  stand  will  be  certain  to  give 
rise  when  they  come  into  operation." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  E.  Vincent  Heward  indulges  in  a  retrospect  of 
Elizabethan  rejoicing  as  a  parallel  and  a  contrast  to 
those  of  the  recent  jubilee.  Dr.  Jessopp  in  a  few  chai^ 
acteristic  pages  pleads  for  the  preservation  of  moles, 
the  extermination  of  which  has  led  to  a  disastrous 
plague  of  beetles.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Stebbing  dich 
courses  about  crabs  and  their  kinsfolk  in  an  article 
on  the  *'  Curiosities  About  Crustacea,"  and  Mr.  Warren- 
der  writes  enthusiastically  concerning  tarpon-fishing  in 
Florida. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Rev^iew  for  August  is  n  good 
number.  We  notice  elsewhere  Dr.  James*  article 
on  t^e  **  New  Sayings  of  Christ." 

Professor  Ramsey  writes  an  article  on  what  to  do  in 
the  East.  He  cordially  supports  Patrick  Greddes*  paper 
as  to  the  attention  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  material 
improvement  of  the  people.  He  contends  that  the  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  treat  Turkey  as  a  derelict  farm,  capable 
of  immense  development  if  it  were  only  properly  taken 
in  hand  by  agriculturists  rather  than  by  diplomatists. 
He  says  : 

*' Agricultural  education  is  an  urgent  need,  and  here 
is  an  opening  whereby  Britain  can  do  something  to  re- 
pair the  mischief  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  Turkish 
lands  during  recent  years.  An  agricultural  training 
college  established  in  Cyprus  would  prove  an  incalcula- 
ble boon  to  the  East,  if  conducted  on  sensible  lines  and 
not  on  the  principle  of  despising  all  operations  except 
those  that  are  on  a  gigantic  scale.  What  we  have  to  do, 
what  alone  is  worth  doing,  is  to  stimulate  into  activity 
the  dormant  vitality  of  the  population." 

HOW  THE  COLONIAL  MARKET  IS  SPOILED. 

Mr.  G.  Lacy  Hillier,  writing  on  the  British  cycle  mar- 
ket and  the  present  state  of  depression  which  preTails 
therein,  incidentalljr  calls  attention  to  the  damage  that 
has  been  done  to  the  cycle  trade  in  the  colonies  by  ship- 
ping out  bad  machines.    He  says  : 

'*  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  cycle  is  thought  good 
enough  for  the  colonies  by  some  cycle  traders.  Cases 
have  come  under  my  notice  in  which  inferior  goods 
have  been  sent  there — machines  without  distinctive 
numbers,  apparently  experimentally  constructed — 
which  should  never  have  passed  the  factory  gate  except 
for  trial  by  trusted  hands.  The  whole  thing  was  illus- 
tratively summed  up  in  a  letter  from  an  Australian 
town,  in  which  the  writer  said  that  the  only  two  cycles 
that  ever  reached  it  which  were  up  to  the  standard  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  at  home  were  ordered  from  a 
prominent  firm  through  a  shipping  agent  for  export  to 
—Chicago  I  After  receipt  the  address  was  changed,  and 
these  were  the  best  machines  ever  seen  in  that  part  of 
Australia." 
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LAND  BANKS  FOR  INDIA. 

Professor  Ghosh  writes  three  pages  on  rural  land 
banks  as  a  remedy  for  Indian  famines.    He  says  : 

"It  is  projKJsed  to  open  a  bank  in  every  large  village 
in  India,  primnrily  with  the  object  of  constituting  a 
savings  bank  for  its  people,  and  of  enabling  them  to 
obtain  Xoans  of  small  sums  in  ca^es  of  temporary  dif- 
ficulties— ^though,  in  the  event  of  a  successful  result,  its 
operations  may  be  gradually  extended  to  other  financial 
purposes.  That  such  a  scheme  will  produce  the  most 
beneficial  results  is  obvious.  For  it  will  free  the  peas- 
antry of  India  from  the  clutches  of  their  money-lend- 
ers, who  are  at  least  one  of  the  causes  of  their  poverty; 
it  will  inspire  a  greater  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  the  benevolence  of  their  government,  a  confi- 
dence which  in  their  opinion  is  often  put  to  too  severe 
test,  and  it  will  actually  give  them  a  stake  in  the  per- 
manence of  that  government  which  they  do  not  possess 
at  present." 

THE  LATE  BARNEY  BARNATO. 

Mr.  Harry  Raymond  contributes  some  account  of  Mr. 
Bamato,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship.    Mr.  Raymond  says  : 

"His  early  education  in  the  Aldgate  Jewish  Free 
School  was  most  elementary  ;  and  there  for  his  life  his 
book-learning  ended.  He  never  read  .books,  and  only  oc- 
casionally skimmed  newspapers.  Speaking  of  the  South 
African  papers,  he  said  he  knew  all  he  wanted  to  know 
before  the  papers  were  published,  and  as  for  books,  *  It 
is  cheaper  for  me  to  pay  a  man  to  pick  out  what  I  want 
than  to  waste  time  myself  in  looking  for  it'  For  art  he 
cared  nothing,  and  his  only  criticism  of  pictures  was 
from  the  story-telling  point  of  view." 

Here  is  Mr.  Barnato's  philosophy  of  life  as  summa- 
rized by  him  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Raymond  : 

"  *If  you  are  going  to  fight,'  he  said,  *  always  get  in 
first  blow.  If  a  man  is  going  to  hit  you,  hit  him  first 
and  say,  "  If  you  try  that  Til  hit  you  again."  It  is  no 
use  your  standing  off  and  saying,  "  If  you  hit  me  I'll  hit 
you  back."  D'ye  understand?'  *Yes,  I  understand,'  I 
answered ; '  but  you  are  quoting  Kingsley  in  "  Westward 
Ho  !"'  *Who  was  Kingsley  and  "Westward  Ho  ?"'  he 
sharply  queried.  After  I  had  explained  and  quoted  the 
passage  from  Drake's  letter  to  Amyas  Leigh,  he  said, 
*Ah  I  I  did  not  know  anything  of  Kingsley,  but  when 
he  wrote  that  he  knew  what  life  was  and  he  was  right 
and  I  am  right,  though  it  is  queer  for  me  to  get  a  sup- 
porter in  one  of  your  parsons.  If  he  was  a  true  man  he 
would  also  have  to  agree  with  our  law  of  "an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  but  being  a  Christian  of 
course  he  couldn't  do  that.  Pah !  never  let  a  man  wrong 
you  without  getting  square,  no  matter  how  long  you 
wait,  and  never  wrong  a  man  if  you  can  help  it,  because 
he  will  wait  his  time  to  get  back  on  you  and  at  the 
worst  possible  moment.  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  Jew 
or  Gentile,  it  is  all  the  same. ' " 

Mr.  Raymond  gives  several  interesting  particulars  as 
to  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Bamato  made  his  fortune.  He 
seems  to  have  had  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  mas- 
tering every  detail  of  every  business  that  he  handled, 
and  he  speedily  acquired  a  position  which  made  him  vir- 
tually master  of  the  South  African  market. 

Mr.  Michael  G.  Mulhall  writes  on  "  Twenty  Years  of 
Trade,"  describing  by  statistics  the  remarkable  com- 
mercial prosperity  which  England  has  enjoyed  for  two 
decades  past.  Lillian  Town  details  the  agitation  for 
the  referendum  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  contains  the  usual 
amount  of  good  solid  reading  which  we  expect  to 
find  in  this  dignified  quarterly. 

The  first  article  is  devoted  to  a  careful  and  well-in- 
formed survey  of  the  present  political  x)osition  in  Italy. 
The  writer  evidently  thinks  there  is  very  little  pros- 
perity and  a  great  deal  too  much  politics  in  the  Italian 
kingdom.  He  strongly  inclines  to  a  policy  of  retrench- 
ment, especially  in  military  expenditure,  but  this  has 
been  negatived  by  the  new  minister  of  war,  who  has 
been  sustained  in  his  refusal  by  the  Chamber: 

"And  so  seems  to  have  vanished,  for  the  present  at 
least,  all  hope  of  real  military  retrenchment.  In  vain 
may  ministers  strain  their  ears  to  hear  the  voice  of  dis- 
content. Funds  may  rise  and  financiers  may  flourish 
again,  but  Italian  industry,  Italian  land,  and  Italian 
peasants  remain  the  most  heavily  burdened  in  the 
world." 

But  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  Chamber  when  we 
find  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  telling  us  that  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  public  service,  the  army  is  the  only 
one  which  is  a  credit  to  the  kingdom : 

"  The  tone  and  behavior  of  the  soldier  of  every  degree 
in  Italy  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  class  in  the 
country.  There  is  an  admirable  feeling  between  pri- 
vate and  officer.  The  mill  of  discipline  and  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  army  schools  do  wonders  for  the 
intelligence,  general  handiness,  self-reliance,  and  self- 
respect  of  the  peasants  who  pass  through  them.  To  the 
general  cry  of  lamentation  which  Signor  Villari  heard 
all  over  Sicily,  ministers,  deputies,  prefects,  syndics, 
communal  and  provincial  councils.  Senate  and  Chamber 
being  overwhelmed  in  the  same  flood  of  abuse,  he  notes 
one  striking  exception.  In  spite  of  popular  risings  hav- 
ing been  suppressed  by  the  troops,  in  spite  of  the  ring- 
leaders having  been  tried  by  military  courts  and  sen- 
tenced to  heavy  penalties,  no  one  had  a  word  to  say 
against  the  army.  It  had  always  done  its  duty  without 
partisanship  or  favoritism." 

THE  NATIVE  STATES  OF  INDIA. 

The  writer  of  this  article  explains  somewhat  carefully 
what  the  native  States  are  and  what  part  they  play  in 
the  government  of  India.  The  gist  of  what  he  has  to 
say  is  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  so-called  na- 
tive sovereignties,  in  spite  of  their  vast  aggregate 
area  and  population,  are  neither  a  danger  nor  a  men- 
ace to  the  empire.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  friend- 
ly and  too  imitative.  The  great  majority  of  them, 
the  petty  ones,  cannot  be  said  to  have  retained  any 
appreciable  individuality  beyond  what  there  is  in 
British  India,  and  even  the  more  important  ones,  per- 
haps owing  to  excessive  *  protection,'  run  the  risk  of 
losing  it  to  a  regrettable  degree.  This  is  a  pity  if  the 
empire  is  strengthened  and  not  weakened  by  free 
growth  in  different  directions,  by  diversity  of  views 
and  interests,  by  conservatism  as  well  as  progTess,  by 
the  links  which  natives  possessing  a  large  stake  in  the 
country  form  between  us  and  the  foreign  mnmirfl  we 
rule,  by  the  existence  of  an  influential  class  of  men  who 
are  neither  merchants  nor  clerks." 

SIB  GEOBOB  AIBEY,  ASTBONOMBB  BOTAL. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Two  Recent  ABtaranfl«Mn^"  we 
have  an  appreciative  sketch  of  the  llfb  and  noiiL  of  two 
widely  dissimilar  men;  Sir  George  AirqT) 
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d  Mr.  J.  0.  Adams,  the  mathematician,  who 
3d  liBveiTier  in  the  discovery  of  the  unknown 
hose  influence  deflected  the  movements  of 
Sir  Greorge  Airey  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
ustible  energy.  The  reviewer  says: 
fcrae  that  he  originated  little  and  discovered 

^Scientiflc  imagination' had  been  denied  to 
been  denied  so  completely  that  he  never  sus- 
s  deflciency." 

le  had  no  imagination,  he  had  almost  super- 
owers  of  application: 

aen  have  used  their  powers  so  fltly  and  so  en- 
hey  were  turned  to  the  fullest  account,  yet 
led  with  Hellenic  sobriety.  His  great  faculties 
lUlowed  to  ride  rough-shod  over  his  life.  Work 
ation  alternated  in  strictly  regulated  propor- 
e  massiveness  of  his  performance  almost  baffies 
nsion.  It  implies  an  extraordinary  quickness 
;y  of  mental  action.  His  literary  productive- 
.e  was  astonishing.  The  papers,  great  and 
iblished  by  him,  number  five  hundred  and 

The  list  does  not  include  his  separately  pub- 
)ks." 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  PRIMITIVE  RELIGION. 

tide  is  based  on  Miss  Kingsley's  travels,  Mr. 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,"  and 
X  Mliller's  "Contributions  to  the  Science  of 
y."  The  reviewer  is  very  cautious  in  his  ob- 
3  and  comes  to  the  non-committal  conclusion 
that  can  be  done,  for  the  most  part,  is  to  appre- 
rly  the  general  course  and  character  of  prehis- 
^on,  to  mark  its  outlines  and  prominent  fea- 
catch  its  tone  and  color,  and  so  to  preserve 
s  impression  of  social  and  intellectual  states 
vhich  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world  have 
id  which  still  survive  among  many  races  for 
ilfare  the  British  people  are  directly  respon- 

OTUER  ARTICLES. 

the  other  articles  in  the  Review^  we  have  the 
J  but  somewhat  belated  review  of  Captain 
**  Life  of  Nelson."  An  historical  paper  de- 
le  earlier  career  of  the  great  Duke  of  Bruns- 
jse  ill-fated  invasion  of  France  let  loose  the 
lary  tide  which  submerged  Europe.  There  is 
of  the  recent  books  which  have  appeared  on 
ineering  in  the  Alps  of  Europe  and  of  New 
and  Mr.  Freshfield's  book  on  the  "Explora- 
e  Caucasus."  Another  pai)er  is  devoted  to  a 
1  of   instinct  in    the   animal   and  vegetable 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

July  number  of  the  Quarterly  Revicic  con- 
ns several  excellent  essays.  We  can  mention 
3  or  four  of  them. 

irticle  entitled  "Asia  Minor  Rediscovered,"  a 
!/  reviewer  suggests  that  all  that  is  wanted  to 
e  unearthing  of  the  immense  treasure  in  the 
>uried  antiquities  that  exists  in  Asia  Minor  is 
ion  of  the  Cyprus  law  on  the  subject: 
.ification  of  the  Turkish  law  such  as  obtains 
would,  we  believe,  satisfy  every  one  and  lead 
ve  exploration  of  Asia  Minor.  According  to 
lere,  the  government  claims  one-third  of  the 
«  discovered,  another  third  belongs  to  the 


owner  of  the  soil,  the  remaining  third  to  the  excavator, 
who,  however,  usually  acquires  the  owner's  rights  be- 
fore he  begins,  and  thus  becomes  entitled  to  two-thirds. 
A  government  inspector,  whom  the  excavator  has  to 
pay,  watches  the  proceedings  and  takes  notes  of  the 
finds.  One  result  is  that  the  Museum  of  Nicosia,  the 
chief  town  of  the  island,  now  contains  a  very  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  various  classes  of  antiquities  which 
have  been  found  since  the  English  occupation,  including 
indeed  several  objects  of  unique  interest." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  fine,  thoughtful  paper  on  "Job  and  the 
*  Faust,* "  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
endeavors  in  all  things  to  see  affinities  between  philo- 
sophic skeptics  and  Christian  believers.  The  bridge  by 
which  mortals  passed  from  the  seen  to  the  unknown 
universe,  according  to  Goethe,  is  repentance  and  the 
inner  process  of  religious  regeneration.  He  finds  in 
"Faust"  a  gallant  attempt  to  reconcile  science  with 
faith,  culture  with  religion,  practical  views  of  life  with 
the  principles  of  Christion  eschatology,  which  culmi- 
nates in  the  idea  which  is  fast  becoming  the  ruling  idea 
of  the  most  thoughtful  men  of  our  day,  that  science  and 
faith  are  not  intended  to  exclude,  but  to  form  the  com- 
plement of  each  other.  There  is  a  pleasant,  gossipy 
account  of  Banff  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Cramond's  "Annals 
of  Banff,"  which  was  published  in  181)3. 


T?IE  NEW  REVIEW. 

THE  frontispiece  of  the  New  Review  for  August  is- 
a  colored  portrait  of  Lord  Roberts,  by  Mr.  W. 
Nicholson. 

Mr.  James  Fitzmaurice  Kelly,  author  of  the  article  on 
Peter  the  Great,  is  a  vigorous  writer.  He  describes- 
Peter  the  Great  as  "hard,  dissolute,  drunken,  brutal, 
with  the  manners  of  a  gorilla,  the  heart  of  a  tiger,  and 
the  morals  of  a  he-goat." 

Mr.  Kelly  keeps  it  up  for  a  dozen  pages,  each  of  which 
is  full  of  matter  incisive,  brutal  perhaps,  but  all  packed 
with  power.  No  such  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great  haa 
ever  appeared  before  in  the  English  language,  but  after 
sketching  this  demonic  monster  he  explains: 

"AVTio  shall  deny  that  Peter  knew  how  to  govern 
the  Russian  people,  or  that  he  was  an  imperial  dema- 
gogue of  the  first  magnitude,  using  vulgarity  and 
excess  as  means  of  government  ?  Himself  a  movjik  of 
genius,  he  captured  the  people's  sympathy  as  the  in» 
carnation  of  the  sausage-seller  on  the  throne.  He  was 
that;  and  he  was  more.  What  he  accomplished  might 
well  have  taken  three  hundred  years;  and  he  took  but 
twenty !  He  redeemed  his  people  by  his  sole  endeavor. 
He  was  a  ruffian,  no  doubt;  but  a  supremely  great  one. 
His  work  endures  and^one  must  repeat  itr— alone  he- 
did  it." 

THE  DECLINE  OF  WOMAN. 

Mr.  Frederick  Boyle,  in  an  article  tmder  this  head, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  too  often  ignored  by 
the  conceited  moderns  that  women  occupied  a  much 
higher  status  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  than  they 
do  at  present,  even  in  the  most  advanced  communities. 
W^omen  received  more  honor  in  the  dawn  of  Greek  and 
Norse  civilization  than  they  did  afterward.  The  Vedas 
show  that  woman  had  equality  in  religicmB  exercises, 
but  her  position  was  higher  in  the  earliest  dvillBatioii, 
those  of  Acadia  four  thousand  years  before  Christ  and 
the  Egyptian.  Professor  Sayce  points  out  that  in  Acadia. 
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the  wife  ranked  before  the  husband  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  family,  and  in  their  books  it  is  always 
women  and  men,  not  men  and  woiAen.  It  was  even 
prescribed  that  if  a  husband  ill-treated  his  wife,  so  that 
she  denied  him  conjugal  rights,  "in  the  river  they 
should  place  him."  Mr.  Boyle  laments  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Acadian  standard.  Ever3rwhere  to-day 
throughout  the  savage  world  woman  is  more  or  less  of 
a  slave.  How  it  came  alK>ut  that  she  fell  from  the  high 
estate  which  she  enjoyed  six  thousand  years  ago  is 
buried  in  mystery. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Henry  Rew  criticises  Mr.  William's  "  Foreigner 
in  the  Farmyard."  Mr.  Whibley  describes  Lucian  as 
"An  Ancient  Critic,"  and  a  British  civil  servant  writes 
on  the  "Organization  of  the  Home  Civil  Service." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  another  department  we  have  reviewed  Mr.  Blake's 
article  on  "  Golden  Rhodesia  "  and  Admiral  Colomb's 
"  Future  of  Naval  Warfare,"  from  the  National  Review 
for  August.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton  writes  a  sequel  to 
Gibbon's  love-letters,  which  tell  the  story  of  the  rela- 
tions which  subsequently  existed  between  Gibbon  and 
Madame  Necker. 

An  anonymous  British  official  sets  forth  a  plan  for  ar- 
ranging an  understanding  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  : 

"  What  Russia  has  been  aiming  at  all  along  is  not,  I 
think,  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  so  much  as  con- 
trol over  the  sultan,  so  that  no  other  power  may  gain  ad- 
vantages in  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  a  free  passage  for 
her  ships  of  war  through  the  Dardanelles.  I  should  be 
inclined  to  give  her  a  perfectly  free  hand  in  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  I  would  ask  her  to  stop  the  trouble  in  Ar- 
menia as  well.  She  would  not,  I  believe,  make  any 
effort  to  annex  another  foot  of  territory,  but  would  be 
quite  content  to  have  us  out  of  the  way  and  the  Turk 
under  her  thumb.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  Grermany 
included,  have  such  large  commercial  relations  with 
Constantinople  that  Russia  could  not  occupy  the  place 
without  drawing  on  herself  the  anger  of  them  all — per- 
haps of  France.  We  might  even  stipulate  that  she 
should  not." 

After  explaining  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  concilia- 
tion of  Russia  in  Asia,  this  writer  says: 

"  If  we  do  not  come  to  some  such  arrangement  as  that 
I  have  endeavored  to  roughly  sketch,  Russia  will  soon 
perhaps  reach  the  frontiers  of  India,  and  push  down  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  as  well,  and  then  we  shall  each  have 
to  maintain  bloated  and  costly  armaments,  both  sides 
of  the  frontier  will  be  seething  with  intrigue,  uncer- 
tainty and  restlessness  will  prevail,  and  it  must  all  end 
in  a  very  big  fight.  Russia  does  not  want  this  to  hai>- 
pen;  she  fears  us  every  bit  as  much  as  we  fear  her.  We 
are  both  terribly  afraid  of  each  other,  and  therein  lies 
the  danger." 

THE  USES  OF  HUMOR. 

Professor  Sully,  writing  on  "The  Uses  of  Humor," 
says: 

"I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  surest  preservative 
against  a  weak  truckling  to  convention,  a  hypocritical 
hiding  of  our  true  self  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  con- 
temporaries, is  a  lively  unslumbering  sense  of  the  droll- 
eries of  tibj  The  same  genial  impulse  of  laughter 
which  armi.  rainst  the  excesses  of  self-assertion  will 


most  effectually  aid  us  also  in  a  proper  xnaintenfl 
our  individual  integrity.  It  not  merely  gives  a  pi 
seasoning  to  the  dish  of  life;  it  is  its  consenrati^ 
It  carries  on  in  our  later  sadder  days  the  sweet  r 
ing  offices  of  childish  laughter.  It  is  at  once  tl 
come  and  the  sustainer  of  a  healthy  vitality,  of  tl 
titude  of  quiet  readiness  which  sentinels  the  wise 
life." 

IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  PRIZE  RINO. 

Major  Broadfoot,  who  wrote  "  The  Life  of  Saye 
the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  disc 
concerning  pugilism.    He  says: 

"The  discipline  of  the  ring  has  first  regard  to  t 
ative  powers  of  the  combatants;  they  should  b€ 
equal,  no  weapons  save  nature's  should  be  used,  i 
unfair  ml  vantage  should  be  taken.  When  a  i 
knocked  down  his  antagonist's  assault  ceases  a 
combat  is  renewed  on  equal  terms.  This  is  mor 
just — it  is  generous  beyond  the  practice  of  any 
country,  ancient  or  modern.  Self-restraint  even 
under  excitement  is  enforced,  and  all  foul  practi 
abhorrent  to  fair  boxing.  To  talk,  therefore, 
brutality  of  boxing  is  to  talk  ignorantly  and  ifi 
sense.  Training  for  boxing,  including  obedience 
rules  of  the  ring,  modifies  and  minimizes  what  is 
in  fighting.  It  unquestionably  teaches  and  enforc 
restraint,  and  plants  successfully  in  soil  not  alwf 
most  promising  the  seeds  of  chivalry.  The  s' 
given  to  glove  contests  seems  to  dispose  of  the  aa 
that  the  younger  generation  is  indifferent  to  the 
of  the  ring;  their  taste  has  been  developed  to  si 
exigencies  of  the  present  day ;  the  sport  is  f  undami 
the  same  as  of  old,  but  the  manner  ot  conducting 
altered." 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINK 

ONE  of  the  most  readable  of  the  British  ma^ 
for  August  is  Blackwood's.  This  numb 
tains  two  noteworthy  articles  on  the  Greek  war. 
writers  comment  rather  favorably  on  the  conragi 
Greeks.  Major  Call  well,  of  the  Royal  Artillery^w 
present  at  several  engagements,  admits  the  **a^ 
trative  collapse"  of  the  Greek  forces,  but  thin 
officers  have  been  unjustly  censured  for  some  o 
movements.  The  war,  in  his  view,  could  htLve  hi 
one  result.    Of  the  naval  operations  he  says: 

"Seventy  years  ago  a  navy,  suddenly  improvi 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  liberation,  had  trin 
time  after  time  over  the  Ottoman  fleets,  and  had  e 
the  patriot  bands  for  years  to  keep  at  bay  the  hof 
sultan  far  more  powerful  than  Abdul  Hamid. 
Greeks  did  not  recognize  that  the  strategical  cent 
had  undergone  a  transformation.  They  do  not 
nize  even  now  that  their  maritime  forces  have  pi 
prominent  part  in  the  campaign  just  ended.  Th* 
absurd  as  it  is,  seems  really  to  have  existed  in 
quarters  that  their  little  squadron  ought  tc 
braved  the  batteries  which  sweep  the  approaches 
port  of  Salonica,  or  to  have  done  something 
Dardanelles.  In  reality,  the  Hellenic  navy  perl 
the  only  duty  which  it  could  be  called  upon  to  < 
commanded  the  .^gean  and  Ionian  seas.  For  di 
upon  the  hostile  shores  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  ■ 
any  solid  gain  there  were  no  men  aTailable. 
power  could  not  be  exerted  otherwise  tliaa 
In  fact,  only  the  most  nnpardonaUe 
on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  generals  oould  hm 
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Tented  their  victory  in  a  theater  of  war  like  Thessaly, 
oonsidering  the  numerical  superiority  which  they  had 
at  their  disposal.  No  perfection  of  military  organiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  Greece,  no  exercise  of  Greek  sea- 
power,  could  under  the  conditions  of  the  case  have  ap- 
preciably affected  the  result  at  the  decisive  point." 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Harris  writes  a  scathing  condemnation 
of  the  Athenian  populace : 

"They  have  not  suffered  as  a  whole,  and  their  immu- 
nity renders  them  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  others. 
Frantic  at  first  with  the  war-fever,  they  have  done  but 
little  either  for  the  army,  the  wounded,  or  the  refugees." 

THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 

An  article  on  "The  Native  Army  of  India"  estimates 
the  strength  of  the  armed  forces  in  that  country  as 
follows: 

"There  were  in  India  at  the  close  of  the  year  1856, 38,- 
000  British  and  348,000  native  troops  of  all  arms,  the 
former  having  276  field-guns,  the  latter  248.  The  pres- 
ent strength  of  the  same  forces  is,  roughly,  73,000  Brit- 
ish, with  88  batteries  of  artillery  of  six  guns  each,  and 
148,000  natives,  with  12  batteries  of  mountain  artillery: 
to  these  should  be  added  17,000  imperial-service  troops, 
with  2  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  making  a  total 
of  165,000  native  troops  and  14  batteries." 

FACES  AND  PLACES. 

Dr.  Louis  Robinson  contributes  a  study  on  the  effect 
of  places  on  faces.  He  tells  a  strange  story  of  the  way 
men  about  a  great  meat  market  assume  the  butcher 
type  of  face,  even  the  telegraph  clerks  conforming  to 
the  dominant  type.  He  leans  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
coantry  and  climate  are  the  decisive  factors.  The 
European-American  shows  signs  of  conforming  to  the 
ancient  Indian  tyi>e,  and  the  New  Zealand  settler  to  the 
Maori  type.  Dr.  Robinson  remarks  on  the  ugly  pros- 
pect this  tendency  holds  out  to  colonists  in  Australia. 

AN  EARLY  EPIC  OF  TENNYSON. 

Prof.  William  Knight  tells  the  following  story  in  his 
*' Reminiscences  of  Tennyson:" 

^*  As  we  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  lawn  under  the  shade 
of  the  cedars,  sheltered  by  the  *  groves  of  pine'  (to  which 
he  refers  in  his  poem  addressed  to  Maurice),  he  told  me 
—without  the  slightest  touch  of  vanity — that  when  he 
was  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
wrote  an  epic  of  several  thousand  lines.  His  father  was 
proud  of  it,  and  said  he  thought  *the  author  would  yet 
be  one  of  the  great  in  English  literature'  (good  prophet 
of  the  future,  thought  I) ;  *  but,'  he  added,  'I  burned  it 
when  I  read  the  earliest  poems  of  Shelley.' " 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Simpson  continues  his  description  of 
Siberian  prisons,  and  gives  striking  instances  of  great 
liberty  granted  to  the  gravest  political  criminals.  "In 
its  best  features  eminently  worthy  of  imitation,"  but 
still  too  arbitrary,  is  his  verdict  on  the  system  gen- 
erally. 

A  writer  on  '*  Italian  Journalism  as  Seen  in  Fiction  " 
Klves  a  most  somber  account  of  the  present  condition  of 
^  press  in  Italy. 

"Early  Victorian  Traveling"  is  the  subject  of  an  in- 
^^'esting  study. 

An  article  summing  up  the  work  of  the  recent  session 
of  the  British  Parliament  enumerates  the  two  educa- 
^  bills  and  the  bill  for  the  compensation  of  workmen 
^accidents  as  the  most  important  measures  discussed. 


CORNHILL. 

THE  August  number  has  many  good  articles,  read- 
able and  entertaining,  but  few  of  the  first  rank 
of  importance. 

The  anniversary  study  is  concerned  with  the  battle  of 
Minden,  which  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fitchett,  editor  of  the 
Australasian  Review  of  Reviews,  describes  with 
characteristic  color  and  verve.  In  this  battle  the 
French  lost  8,000  men,  and  their  whole  campaign  in 
Germany  was  wrecked.  A  supreme  proof  was  afforded 
of  the  fighting  quality  of  the  British  private. 

Mr.  George  Paston  maintains  that  whatever  arts  we 
of  the  nineteenth  century  may  have  lost,  we  have  one 
of  the  first  importance — of  "the  dignity  of  a  tenth 
muse  " — the  art  of  pen  portraiture.  The  earlier  poets 
had  been  largely  conventional  or  general;  the  new 
school  began  with  Landor.  The  greatest  English  prose 
portrait-painter  is  declared  to  be  George  Meredith. 
Thomas  Hardy  runs  him  close.  But  "to  Tennyson, 
greater  as  a  word-painter  than  as  a  poet,  the  art  owes 
more  than  to  any  other  modern  singer." 

The  famous  trial  told  afresh  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Atlay  is  that 
of  Burke,  of  the  Burke-and-Hare  notoriety.  Mr.  A. 
I.  Shand  depicts  Lord  Alvanley,  a  wit  of  the  Regency, 
and  Rev.  John  Vaughan  recounts  the  checkered  story 
of  the  French  prisoners  at  Portchester. 


THE  NEW  CENTURt'. 

THE  New  Century  Review  contains  a  brief  sym- 
posium on  "  The  Royal  Academy  :  Its  Functions 
and  its  Relation  to  Art,"  in  which  several  writers  take 
part,  of  whom  the  most  conspicuous  is  Walter  Crane. 
His  brief  paper  suggests  that  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Ex- 
hibition Society  is  destined  to  succeed  the  Academy,  as 
it  has  asserted  a  new  principle  in  art  exhibition.  A 
real  national  institution  should  embrace  all  forms  of 
design.  Nor  does  he  think  that  the  holding  of  large 
annual  picture  shows  is  a  proper  or  desirable  work  for 
an  academy  to  undertake.  Under  present  conditions 
the  huge  picture  shows  are  somewhat  barbarous  both 
in  conception  and  treatment,  and  certainly  fatiguing. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  really  representative  nationai  show 
of  art  every  year?  there  should  be  a  publi<5  building 
large  enough  to  offer  space  to  any  artist  or  group  of 
artists,  where  they  could  place  their  work  before  the 
public  impartially  Mr.  A.  W.  Hutton  continues  his 
survey  of  "The  Present  Position  of  the  Vaccination 
Question."  Mr.  H.  H.  D'Egville  pleads  for  "A  Closer 
Union  Within  the  Empire."  The  Rev.  Samuel  Holmes 
explains  how  Liberal  High  Church  theology  has  de- 
veloped of  late  years,  while  Mr.  C.  J.  Mead  Allen,  on 
"Novelist  vs.  Reviewer,"  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  reviewer, 
whose  assailants  he  says  are  chiefiy  authors  who  have 
failed.  He  admits,  however,  that  there  exists  a  small 
body  of  egotists  mostly  very  young  men  adorned  by 
an  indulgent  university  with  a  very  superficial  educa- 
tion, who  treat  criticism  as  nothing  but  a  series  of  pegs 
on  which  to  hang  cheap  witticisms,  pointless  epigrams, 
and  borrowed  paradoxes.  They  are  not  numerous  and 
their  work  is  of  no  interest  to  any  one  but  themselves. 
Mr.  Stanley  Little,  continuing  his  papers  on  "The 
Enemies  of  South  Africa,"  deals  chiefly  with  the  native 
question.  Mr.  Little  thinks  Mr.  Chamberlain  did 
badly  in  giving  back  the  Transvaal  to  the  Boers,  but 
that  he  has  done  much  better  than  might  have  been 
expected  since  he  came  back  to  office. 
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COSMOPOLIS. 

THE  August  number  of  CosmopoUs  reaches  a  high 
standard  of  interest,  alike  in  the  English,  French, 
and  German  sections. 

In  the  German  section  Ola  Hansson  gives  a  charming 
account  of  a  posthumous  woric  by  the  late  M.  Taine, 
which  contains  the  notes  he  made  while  traveling  fi-om 
place  to  place  as  government  inspector  of  schools  in 
1864.  The  notes  reveal  his  passionate  love  of  nature  and 
his  keen  judgment  of  his  own  countrymen.  The  first  is 
illustrated  by  some  delightful  pen-landscapes ;  of  the 
second  a  few  examples  may  be  given.  A  society  is  like 
a  garden  which  may  be  made  to  grow  oranges  and  pears 
or  cabbages  and  carrots.  French  society  is  exclusively 
designed  to  produce  cabbages  and  carrots  1  The  com- 
fort of  the  lower  middle  class— for  that  France  exists. 
Nothing  has  roots  of  its  own  :  everything,  from  bar- 
racks to  university,  is  new,  artificial,  like  a  false  tooth. 
The  life  of  the  provinces  is  the  life  of  animals  in  hiber- 
nation. .  He  bewails  the  political  'subordination  of  the 
Southern,  semi-Italian,  and  more  creative  half  of  France 
to  the  cold,  methodic  North.  He  is  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  flatness  of  the  French  democracy,  the  very 
air  of  which  is  fatal  to  the  whole  man,  the  great  man. 
His  ideal  is  England  or  the  ancient  States.  In  France 
he  sees  only  two  parties— the  Clericals  and  the  Lib- 
erals. The  priests  are  the  true  rulers  of  the  provinces, 
and  have  been,  whatever  the  nominal  government  may 
be.  One  remarkable  fact  he  mentions  is  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Clerical  to  the  State  schools,  a  superiority 
attributed  to  the  fatherly  and  motherly  affection 
shown  to  their  charges  by  the  monks  and  nuns. 

THE  RUSSIAN  SPIRIT  INCARNATE. 

The  charm  of  Russian  literature  is  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  Lou  Andr6as-Salom6.  Western  literature, 
blas^  and  decadent,  craves  for  the  freshness  and  mystic- 


ally deep  childlikeness  of  the  Slavonic  race 
own  sadness  delights  in  Slav  sensitiveness  a 
choly.  This  sweet  na^veti  of  the  Russian  mi 
drawbacks;  formlessness,  unsatisfying,  negli 
nique  is  the  almost  invariable  fault  in  Russi 
In  Tolstoi  the  several  traits  of  the  national 
are  blended  so  as  to  form  one  colossal  figure, 
personality  is  everything.  Its  power  lifts  tl 
ness  of  Russian  fiction  into  genius.  It  reache 
the  roots  of  all  personality.  The  last  stadi' 
life  has  become  one  long  effort  to  rob  death  oi 
—a  Titan  struggle,  eye  to  eye  and  breast 
Nothing  brings  him  nearer  modern  humanity 
constant  sense  of  death  in  life.  So  Russian 
personified  in  Tolstoi  stands  valiant  and  ut 
facing  the  eternal  mystery.  W.  R.  Morfill,  in 
lish  section,  sums  up  the  progress  of  Russia  d 
year  by  saying  she  has  done  the  best  w^ork  i 
poetry,  and  travel,  the  age  of  great  novelists  hav 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  writes  with  bril 
Mr.  Morley's  "Machiavelli,"  and  argues  in  fa 
Machiavellian  patriot  as  against  the  Mac! 
egotist.  Statesmen  have  to  do  firstly  with 
forces,  and  little  with  their  morality.  The  t 
of  State-life  may  become  like  the  exigencies 
which  morality  is  suspended.  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  E 
courses  on  the  turf  as  an  international  factor, 
nounces  London,  New  York,  and  Paris,  for 
poses,  sections  of  the  same  community.  Th< 
J.  Scott  waxes  joyful  over  the  prospect  of  mile 
trains  coming  into  vogue.  He  admits  that 
American  schedule  time  is  now  as  far  ahead  o 
English  as  ten  years  ago  it  was  behind  it. 
has  evidently  made  a  diligent  study  of  Amei 
road  time-tables,  and  he  has  learned  somethi 
advantage. 


THE   FRENCH   AND   ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

IN  the  first  July  number  the  Duchess  of  Fitz-James 
continues  her  reminiscences  of  1848.  These  slight 
notes,  though  they  have  but  little  historical  value,  are 
brightly  written,  and  are  amusing,  in  spite  of  the  pau- 
city of  anecdote  in  them. 

General  Dragomirof  contributes  both  to  the  first  and 
second  July  numbers  papers  oh  Napoleon  and  Welling- 
ton, which  really  consist  of  semi-military  criticisms  of 
the  notes  of  Proudhom  found  in  his  unpublished  papers. 
In  these  notes  we  see  Courtois  painting  for  us  Bona- 
parte as  a  little,  ugly,  yellow,  fiat-haired,  dirty  man, 
without  anything  to  recommend  him  except  his  impu- 
dence, and  speaking  with  an  Italian  accent  so  strong  as 
to  be  barely  intelligible.  Even  in  1815  he  had  not  yet 
learned  to  speak  French ;  in  his  family  he  always  spoke 
Italian.  Proudhom  finds  it  strange  that  Napoleon  had 
so  firm  a  conviction  of  his  own  invincibility,  whereas, 
in  General  Dragomiroff's  opinion,  this  conviction  of 
success  is  the  sole  cause  of  military  glory. 

M.  Denais  continues  his  interesting  articles  on  fanati- 
cism in  Turkey.  He  begins  as  far  back  as  he  can,  at  the 
year  711,  when  the  Mahommedans  conquered  Spain,  and 
he  brings  forward  enough  historical  details  to  establish 
in  the  mind  of  every  candid  person  that  in  the  past,  at 
any  rate,  the  Mahommedans  have  been  not  only  toler- 


ant, but  also  cultivated,  enlightened,  and  cl 
Whether  this  eulogy  will  be  any  consolation  t 
menians  in  the  nineteenth  century  M.  Denais 
cide.  He  certainly  explains  with  considerable 
iveness  the  action  of  the  sultan  in  arousing 
must  call  the  latent  fanaticism  of  Islam.  Ik 
theory  is  that  it  is  the  sultan  who  is  thoron 
and  that  in  his  demoniacal  wiliness  he  plays 
prejudices  of  his  people  to  serve  his  own  base 
was  really  in  obedience  to  his  orders  that  the 
spread  among  the  Turks  that  there  was  an  J 
menian  alliance,  bent  upon  upsetting  the  d; 
Osman  and  of  uprooting  the  religion  of  Islam. 
menian  massacres  were  the  answer  of  the 
people  to  this  alliance,  which  existed  only  in  t 
nation  of  the  sultan.  In  conclusion,  M.  Deni 
that  the5^  crimes  committed  against  the  Armc 
not  the  natural  result  of  fanaticism,  but  an 
ficial  product  of  the  despotic  constitution  of  T 
M.  Limousin  has  a  curious  article  on  the  fc 
the  West.  The  kabbala  is,  or  was,  an  occnl' 
the  key  to  other  occult  sciences.  Aoooidiii| 
writer,  kdbbala,  or  rather  qubaUtht  is  »  Heln 
signifying'* tradition; '  but  what  has  gnutai 
to  be  known  as  '* kabbala"  may  be  aaidtoowe 
to  a  rabbi  who  lived  at  Jerasalem  fa  the  year  S 
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a  era.  This  individual  is  now  known  to  his  dis- 
B  Jadas  the  Holy.  He  founded  an  oculists' 
irhich,  even  to  this  day,  has  doctors,  disciples, 
owers  spread  all  over  the  East. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

he  general  reader  probably  the  most  interesting 

ontribution  to  the  J  uly  numbers  of  the  Revue 

the  correspondence,  extending  over  forty-five 

etween  the  late  Ernest  Renan  and  M.  Berthelot. 

0  men,  though  utterly  unlike,  enjoyed  a  life- 
endship,  undisturbed  by  quarrels,  or  indeed  any 
disunion.    At  the  time  when  the  future  minis- 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Renan,  the  latter  had 

;  the  seminary,  and  their  intimacy  soon  became 
irked.  Perhaps  what  comes  out  most  clearly 
at  portion  of  their  correspondence  here  published 
arly  violent  republicanism  of  Renan.  Even  at 
of  twenty-five  he  was  a  most  advanced  Radical, 
foresaw  a  time  when  the  French  nation  would 

1  "Our  Holy  Revolution." 

ce  of  honor  is  given  to  an  article  written  by  the 
es  Ferry  in  1890,  and  which,  though  ordered  by 
rth  American  Review^  was  never  concluded. 
W8  of  such  a  man  as  the  statesman  who  at  one 
evcised  so  great  an  infiuence  on  modern  France 
course  of  interest;  but  at  the  time  this  article 
Itten  Boulangerism  had  only  just  ceased  to  be  a 
ictuality,  and  M.  Ferry  devotes  a  considerable 
.  of  space  to  demolishing  the  already  extin- 
.  bogie.  Apropos  of  le  brav'  O&n&ral  and  the 
asm  provoked  by  him,  he  makes  one  very  shrewd 
tion — ^namely,  that  in  him  the  French  nation 
ather  a  Mahdi  or  a  Messiah  than  a  Ceesar  or  a 
>n. 

3sian  of  rank,  who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous, 
»  his  personal  recollections  at  the  Russian  cam- 
f  1877-78.  He  points  out  that  twice  during  this 
— ^In  1828  and  again  exactly  fifty  years  later^- 
us  Russia  has  found  herself  encamped  before 
38  of  the  Itirkish  caj^  tal,  and  the  writer  deplores 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  army  did  not  occupy 
itinople  in  1878.  Curiously  enough,  he  blames 
i — ^not,  as  is  generally  done,  for  the  part  played 
I  Beaconsfield,  but  because  it  was  apparently 
i  in  St.  Petersburg  that  Great  Britain  would 
r  become  Russia's  faithful  ally.  More  imme- 
he  blames  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  and  he 
» letter  written  from  Alexander  If.  to  the  grand 
the  March  of  that  year:  "  What  will  Russia- 
ill  her  glorious  army  say  when  they  learn  that 
8t  not  occupied  Constantinople?" 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

]  clever  lady  who  writes  under  the  pseudonym 
M.  ArvMe  Barine  has  a  careful  study  in  the 

ies  Deux  Mondes  of  the  old  and  .sad,  yet  ever 

nd  interesting,  story  of  that  somber  genius — 

iUan  Poe. 

e  second  July  number  M.  Benoist  contributes  a 
study  of  the  influence  which  the  revolt  in  the 

ines  has  had  on  the  political  morality  of  Spain. 

.th  is  that  the  government  of  the  Philippines  has 

n  changed  since  the  sixteenth  century — since 


Magellan,  Elcano,  and  Legazpi.  The  islands  are  still 
ruled  by  a  curious  combination  of  soldiers  and  monks, 
a  mixture  of  theocracy  and  militarism,  the  results  of 
which  have  not  proved  particularly  advantageous  to  the 
colony  or  to  Spain  herself.  It  follows  naturally  that,  to 
the  astonishment  of  spectators  in  other  countries,  the 
Archbishop  of  Manilla  takes  it  on  himself  quite  natu- 
rally to  criticise  Marshal  Blanco's  plan  of  campaign, 
and  altogether  the  Church  in  the  colony  enjoys  an  ex- 
tent of  power  which  she  has  scarcely  attained  even  in 
Spain  itself.  Moreover,  the  Church  in  the  Philippines 
is  confronted  by  a  large  and  powerful  body  of  Free- 
masons. The  mixed  population  of  the  islands — Indians, 
Arabs,  and  Chinese,  as  well  as  Spaniards  and  half-breeds 
of  various  degrees  of  Spanish  blood — are  practically  sav- 
ages, the  most  civilized  being  scarcely  farther  advanced 
than  Europe  was  three  or  four  centuries  ago. 

The  first  August  number  has  an  elaborate  study  of 
"The  Social  Transformations  in  Contemporary  Russia," 
by  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

UNDER  the  title  "A  Glorious  Reign,"  the  Nuova 
Antologia  (July  1)  gives  a  very  competent  ret- 
rospect of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  inspired  through- 
out by  a  feeling  of  cordial  admiration  and  friendship. 
It  is  England's  administrative  capacity  and  integrity 
which  excite  the  author's  most  outspoken  approval. 
Her  lack  of  modem  educational  methods  and  the  cum- 
brous nature  of  her  legal  proceedings  are  the  only  blots 
on  her  political  and  social  system  that  he  indicates. 
The  series  of  articles  on  socialism  in  France,  by  G. 
Boglietti,  would  be  of  great  service  to  any  one  wishing 
to  master  the  rather  squalid  controversies  which  have 
torn  the  Socialist  movement  into  a  dozen  impotent 
factions.  The  mid-July  number  opens  with  a  long 
physiological  study  of  "Nervous  Exhaustion,"  full  of 
interesting  details  concerning  the  various  ways  in  which 
brain  fatigue  shows  itself  in  diflferent  subjects.  The 
wonderful  wireless  telegraphy  discovered  by  Signer 
Marconi  is  fully  explained  by  E.  Mancini,  and  the  re- 
cent visit  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  to  Rome  is 
made  the  occasion  of  a  very  well-informed  article  by  V. 
Mantegazza,  on  the  rise  of  the  Bulgarian  nation,  and 
the  various  causes,  religious  and  political,  which  have 
contributed  to  place  Greece  and  Bulgaria  in  inevitable 
antagonism,  although  both  are  engaged  in  fighting  the 
battle  of  Christianity  against  the  Turks. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  and  learned  review,  with 
the  title  RlvUta  Italiana  di  Sodologla,  has  reached 
us.  It  is  excellently  printed,  contains  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pages  of  matter,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  value 
to  all  interested  in  the  scientific  study  of  sociological 
problems,  which  in  Italy  attract  quite  as  much  atten- 
tion as  with  us.  The  review  professes  not  only  to  give 
the  latest  results  of  sociological  observation  in  articles 
by  distinguished  writers,  but  also  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  co<)rdinating  results  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
scientific  synthesis  of  the  laws  of  social  evolution.  The 
opening  number  contains  two  admirable  articles:  one 
by  Professor  Loria,  of  Padua,  on  "  Modem  Theories  of 
Population,"  and  the  other  by  Professor  Durkheim  on 
"The  Sociological  Aspects  of  Suicide."  It  has  also  a 
very  complete  summary  of  recent  publications,  both 
Italian  and  foreign,  bearing  on  social  problems. 


THE    NEW    BOOKS. 

IMPORT AXT  WORKS   BY  ENGLISH  AUTHORS. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE 

'♦LANCET." 

A  STRIKING  example  of  the  power  of  the  press  is  to 
be  found  in  "The  Life  of  Thomas  Wakley,"  by 
Dr.  S.  Squire  Sprigge  (Longmans). 

Thomas  Wakley,  although  trained  to  be  a  doctor,  was 
a  born  journalist.  He  was  a  reformer  firsts  but  it  was 
by  journalism  that  he  accomplished  his  reforms,  and  it 
was  to  the  newspaper  that  he  always  turned  in  case  of 
need.  He  found  the  medical  profession  in  a  condition 
which  it  is  almost  imi)Ossible  to  realize  to-day.  He 
turned  the  light  of  day  upon  all  dark  places.  That  was 
all;  but  it  was  sufficient.  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  by  Sir  John  Eric  Erichsen  sums  up  Dr.  Wak  ley's 
work  for  the  medical  profession  : 

^^The  present  generation  of  medical  men  know  little  of 
him,  and  are  for  the  most  part  Ignorant  how  much  they  owe 
to  him  for  exposing  and  fearlessly  attacking  the  manifold 
abuses  that  existed  in  every  department  of  the  profession  in 
the  colleges,  hospitals,  and  medical  schools  in  the  first  third 
of  this  century.  Corruption,  jobbery,  nepotism,  promotion 
by  purchase  were  rife  in  the  colleges  and  hospitals,  and 
medical  education  was  at  a  low  ebb  when  Wakley  entered 
on  his  career  as  a  journalist.  By  his  outspoken  and  fearless 
denunciation  of  these  abuses  he  brought  about  their  re- 
form, and  so  cleared  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune  for  those 
members  of  the  profession  who  had  to  rely  solely  on  their 
own  ability  and  power  to  work.  It  was,  in  fact,  Mr.  Wak- 
ley who  made  a  William  Jenner  or  an  Andrew  Clark  pos- 
sible." 

UIS  MISSION. 

The  Lancet  was  the  Instrument  by  which  Wakley 
worked  this  transformation.  He  founded  it  in  1823 
and  at  once  made  it  a  power  in  the  profession.  The 
first  ten  years  of  its  existence  were  very  exciting,  and 
the  young  editor  had  his  hands  full.  Hc^  let  in  the 
light  of  publicity  upon  the  "family  intrigues  and  foolish 
nepotism  that  swayed  the  elections  to  lucrative  posts  in 
the  metropolitan  hospitals  and  medical  corporations.*' 
As  can  be  imagined,  he  was  cordially  hated  by  all  the 
privileged  classes.    Dr.  Sprigge  says: 

"  He  considered  himself  to  be  under  a  mandate  from  the 
profession  at  large,  not  only  to  keep  them  well  posted  in  the 
scientific  side  of  their  work,  but  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the 
general  body  of  practitioners  were  not  infringed  by  a  partic- 
ular set  of  persons.  This  attitude  it  was  that  prompted  him 
to  violent  attacks  upon  individuals;  this  it  was  that  made 
him  so  intolerant  to  the  contemporary  medical  press,  which 
was  written  to  please  the  eminent  few  rather  than  the  pro- 
fession at  large;  and  this  it  was  that  was  responsible  for  all 
the  good  that  arose,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  founding 
of  the  Lancet,  as  it  was  responsible  for  certain  errors  of  taste 
and  judgment  which  marked  the  early  career  of  the  paper, 
.  .  .  The  harm  it  did  was  small  and  recoiled  chiefly  upon 
Wakley,  who  was  never  afraid  to  meet  his  liabilities,  while 
the  value  of  his  fearlessness  and  ardor  to  the  cause  of  reform 
was  incalculable." 

A  PRACTICAL  ENTHUSIAST. 

Wakley  was  a  man  who  clearly  saw  the  object  he 
wished  to  attain.  He  was  impetuous  and  rash  possibl}*, 
but  he  always  had  a  clear  sense  of  what  was  practical. 
Wherever  he  saw  an  abuse  he  denounced  it,  but  he  was 
always  careful  to  have  his  facts  well  in  hand. 


In  1839  Wakley  was  elected  coroner  for  West 
sex.  As  was  to  be  exi)ected,  he  at  once  began 
reforms,  which  were  bitterly  opposed  by  the  o' 
lished  authorities.  The  first  few  years  of  his 
ship  were  stormy  indeed,  but  he  proved  too  n 
his  opponents. 

Whatever  might  be  the  object  Wakley  worke 
always  relied  on  the  Lancet  as  his  chief  weapc 
fense  and  defense.  The  a])uses  he  attacked 
shams  he  expo.sed  were  numberless.  One  of  t 
useful  agitations  he  undertook  was  that  in  : 
pure  food.  He  opened  a  careful  inquiry  in 
umns  of  the  Lancet  into  the  food-stuflPs  of  the 
So  thorough  and  uncompromising  was  the  invea 
that  it  frightened  individual  evil-doers  into  b< 
havior  and  opened  the  eyes  of  Parliament  to  the  i 
necessity  for  State  interference. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 

The  secret  of  Wakley's  success  was  the  whole 
way  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  anythin( 
to  do: 

*^  It  was  his  habit  to  write,  speak,  and  act  as  if  no 
earth  mattered  to  him  save  the  question  under  di 
and  more,  as  if  the  man  to  whom  any  other  questi< 
appear  as  of  even  comparative  importance  was  con 
foolishness.  .  ,  ,  Consequently,  Wakley's  audience  ^v 
neutral,  but  always  for  him  or  against  him,  and  I 
was  always  associated  by  friend  or  foe  with  the  p( 
subject  his  treatment  of  which  had  either  compelled 
tion  or  provoked  animosity." 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  such  a  man  dv 
lifetime,  nor  until  many  years  after  his  death. 
terests  are  so  numerous  and  his  decisions  so  ra 
it  is  almost  Impossible  for  his  contemporaries  tG 
the  purx)ose  and  aim  which  connects  all  his 
Wakley  did  as  much  as  any  one  to  show  thatti 
is  an  immense  power  for  good  when  directed  hj 
of  energy  and  conviction.s.  Reform  by  newspa] 
be  sneered  at,  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  1 
tion  of  the  medical  profession  had  it  not  been  co 
to  reform  its  ways  by  the  fear  of  the  Lam 
Sprigge  set  himself  a  difficultta.sk  in  writing  " ' 
of  Thomas  Wakley,"  but  he  has  succeeded  in  \ 
vividly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  persor 
one  who  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  progres 
Victorian  era. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH-SPEL/ 

RACE. 

IX  order  to  enable  Englishmen  to  take  an  int 
interest  in  their  great  colonies,  Messrs.  Hon 
shall  <&  Son  have  commenced  the  publication  of  f 
lent  series  of  histories,  entitled  "The  Stoxy  of 
pire."  These  will  tell  briefly  the  stories  of  the 
portions  of  the  British  empire.  The  series  Is  t< 
ited  by  Mr.  H.  Angus  Kennedy. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OP  THE  YILLAOB. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  writes  the  first  Tolnnie  o 
Rise  of  the  Empire."    He  gives  us  a  brief  but 
hensive  glance  of  the  gradual  expaaudon  of  tbe 
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irlieftt  times.  In  "The  Making  of  the  Peo- 
'alter  describes  the  drawing  together  of  iso- 
^jeSi  each  almost  entirely  self-supporting.  Al- 
not  entirely.  The  great  civilizing  agent,  Sir 
sant  maintains,  was — salt.  Without  it  life  is 
u  To  obtain  it  mutual  intercourse  and  barter 
y.  So  trade  grew  and  taught  men  to  break 
I  each  other  rather  than  break  each  other's 

•und  a  people  together,  but  war  welded  them 
on.  It  taught  in  a  rough-and-ready  fashion 
f  union.  So  the  English  nation  was  formed  ; 
villager  the  whole  world  was  an  unknown 
.  Suddenly  all  this  was  changed.  The  villager 
Iluistian,  and  he  began  to  go  on  pilgrimages. 
ay  the  Englishman  as  we  know  him   was 

THE  AVERAGE  ENGLISHMAN. 

iwing  is  Sir  Walter  Besant's  character  sketch 
■age  Englishman : 

0  begin  with,  more  readily  attracted  by  things 
an  by  things  theoretical ;  he  prefers  a  feat  of  arms 
illectual  achievement;  he  would  rather  hear  of 
t  than  of  things  attempted ;  he  worships  success 
og,  because  success  means  battle  and  victory ;  he 
e  and  aggressive ;  he  likes  fighting  as  much  as  his 
Whenever  there  Is  fighting  to  be  had,  whenever 
B  creditably  engaged,  the  recruits  fiock  In  by 

He  is  subject  to  restlessness;  he  cannot  be  al- 
%  still;  he  ^ill  throw  up  his  situation  and  go 
lont  the  world;  he  likes  trade,  especially  trade 
teas,  because  it  demands  enterprise  and  courage- 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  love  of  trade  denotes 
d  money-grubbing  spirit.  He  is  profoundly  re- 
he  will  not  endure  the  dominion  of  priests;  he  is 
even  chivalrous  toward  women ;  he  loves  chil- 
lis at  home  with  his  wife  and  children  and 
other  society.  To  the  kings  who  have  from 
ae  attempted  to  extend  the  royal  prerogative 
tail  his  OA^'n  liberties,  he  has  always  opposed  a 
>bom  resistance— in  the  long  run  it  has  been  the 
lat  king— and  he  demands  freedom  of  speech,  f ree- 
ight,  freedom  of  faith.  He  insists  on  self-govern- 
Inheritance,  he  enters  into  combinations  and  as- 
^th  readiness,  and  understands  what  is  meant 
take.  He  is  not  the  most  courteous  person  in  the 
)rld;  he  is  well  satisfied  with  himself;  he  seldom 
nself  much  about  the  position  and  the  views  of 
e.  Add  to  all  these  points  that  ho  is  a  strong,  big, 
r  animal ;  that  he  is  greatly  led  by  his  animsil  in- 

1  that  his  views  on  all  subjects  are  influenced  by 
ather  than  reason." 

AT  OF  THE  FUTURE— WAK  OR  PEACK  ? 

B  future  Sir  Walter  is  hopeful.  We  have  now 
ries  which  speak  the  same  language,  prac- 
im  the  same  religion,  have  the  same  ancestry, 
ime  institutions,  and  read  the  same  literature. 
x)untries  are  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
ates  of  America,  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
ica,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  They  oc- 
est  places  of  the  world,  and  are  unassailable 
ations  except  by  sea.  They  lend  the  van  of 
1  all  the  world  over.  Are  these  peoples  to 
the  European  nations?  "In  that  case  one 
jpair  of  humanity :  one  would  desire  death 
n  the  loss  of  so  splendid  a  chance  for  the  ad- 
b  of  humanity  and  the  peace  of  the  world." 
>er  Besant  makes  a  strong  plea  for  a  united 
ion  of  English-speaking  States.  The  United 
thinks,  may  continue  to  stand  aloof,  but  he 


THE  LAND  OP  THE  THOUSAND  LAKES. 

MRS.  TWEEDIE'S  new  book, '' Through  Finland  in 
Carts"  (Macmillan,  $5),  will  be  a  revelation  to 
many  people.  Most  of  us  have  hitherto  regarded  the 
Finns  as  somewhat  akin  to  the  Lapps  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  polar  regions.  To  find  that,  in  reality,  in 
some  things  they  are  in  the  forefront  of  civilization  is  not 
a  little  surprising.  Mrs.  Tweedie  traveled  over  and 
around  a  great  part  of  Finland,  although  the  journey  in 
carts  was  only  one  of  many  incidents.  She  praises  the 
Finns  highly,  and  with  reason.  Finland  is  the  land  of 
the  thousand  lakes,  and  of  the  many,  many  thousand 
islands.  The  scenery  is  neither  grand  nor  impressive, 
but  it  has  a  charm  all  its  own.  The  country  is  very 
fiat;  even  in  the  north  the  highest  point  is  barely  four 
thousand  feet. 

THE  PLAGUE  OF  INSECTS. 

It  is  a  primitive  and  picturesque  land,  with  most 
kind  and  hospitable  people,  but  it  has  one  gn^at  draw* 
back— its  mosquitoes,  its  bugs,  and  its  flies.  These 
seem  to  be  veritable  pests.  Mrs.  Tweedie  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  the  tortures  she  underwent. 

The  flies  are  such  torments  that  when  milking-time 
arrives  the  people  simply  build  fires  and  the  animals  at 
once  come  to  the  smoke  to  be  relieved  of  their  perse 
cutors. 

WOMEN  IN  FINLAND. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  regard  Finland  simpl}'  as  a 
land  which  suffers  from  a  permanent  plague  of  insects. 
After  being  dormant  for  centuries  the  people  have  at 
last  awakened  and  have  made  great  strides  in  civilizar 
tion.  They  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  home  rule  from 
the  czar,  and  have  been  allowed  to  do  much  as  they 
please.  One  would  hardly  have  expected  to  find  Fin- 
land in  the  van  of  the  woman's  movement,  but  so  it  is. 
Women  in  Finland  enjoj'  great  freedom,  even  being  al- 
lowed—tell it  not  in  Cambridge !— to  take  their  degrees 
at  the  imiversities.  "  There  is  no  sex  in  Finland,"  Mrs. 
Tweedie  declares;  "men  and  women  are  practically 
equals,  and  on  that  basis  society  is  formed."  There  is 
no  law  to  prevent  women  working  at  anything  they 
choose.  They  have  availed  themselves  fully  of  this 
right.  Mrs.  Tweedie  gives  a  very  interesting  table  of 
the  employments  in  which  women  are  engaged.  They 
are  carpenters,  paperhangers,  watchmakers,  goldsmiths, 
slaughterers,  printers,  and  bricklayers.  They  are  also 
employed  as  clerks  in  business  offices  of  all  kinds,  in 
shops  and  public  works.  In  1894  there  were  50  women 
principals  of  workhouses,  130  women  poor-law  guard- 
ians, and  288  members  of  school  boards;  849  women  oc- 
cupy positions  under  the  State,  and  100  are  employed  in 
municipal  offices.  Women  in  Finland  are  even  magis- 
trates, and  policemen  in  the  office,  but  not  out  of  doors. 
They  are  not  debarred  from  becoming  members  of  the 
great  societies.  Seventy-three  women  belong  to  the 
Geographical  Society.  The  Literary  Society  has  82 
women  on  its  books.  Finland  is  also  making  great 
strides  in  education.  Common  schools,  where  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  together,  are  being  established  all  over 
the  land.  Everything  is  being  done  to  improve  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  in  this  movement  women 
take  a  prominent  part.  Mrs.  Tweedie  gives  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  people  and  their  customs  and 
of  her  personal  experiences.  It  is  a  well-written  travel 
book,  which  contains  much  that  is  useful  and  enter- 
taining. ' 
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Hannibal :  Soldier,  Statesman,  Patriot,  and  the  Crisis 
of  the  Struggle  Between  Carthage  and  Rome.  By 
William  O'Connor  Morris.  12mo,  pp.  392.  New 
York  :    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Within  a  few  years  several  excellent  hiographies  of  the 
great  Carthaginian  commander  have  appeared— notably  the 
volume  by  Colonel  Dodge,  of  the  United  States  Army,  The 
present  work  meets  the  demand  for  a  popular  and  low-priced 
sketch  of  HannibaPs  career  which  should  embody  the  results 
of  modern  research.  Mr.  Morris  has  based  hisstudics  on  the 
investitfations  of  Mommsen,  H6nn6bert,  and  other  scholars. 
His  authorities  seem  to  have  been  chosen  with  discrimina- 
tion. The  book  is  provided  with  numerous  maps,  plans,  and 
other  illustrations. 

Roman  Life  in  Pliny's  Time.  By  Maurice  Pellison. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Maud  Wilkinson. 
With  introduction  by  Frank  J.  Miller.  12mo,  pp. 
315.  Meadville,  Pa.:  The  ChautauquarCentury 
Press.    $1. 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  Chantauqna-Century  Press  and 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Circle  in  1897-ft8  for  a  readable  and  entertaining  trans- 
lation of  a  French  scholar's  study  in  Roman  civilization. 
Such  subjects  as  "Education,"  "Women  and  Marriage," 
"The  Roman  House,"  "The  Servants,"  "The  Transaction  of 
Business,"  "The  Bar,"  "Society,"  "Amusements,"  and 
"Traveling,"  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  writings  of  Pliny, 
are  graphically  presented  In  this  volume. 

Roman  and  Medieval  Art.  By  W.  H.  Goodyear.  12mo, 
pp.  307.  Meadville,  Pa. :  The  Chautauqua-Century 
Press.    $1. 

This  volume  in  the  "  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  Ll'tera- 
ture,"  which  first  appeared  in  1893,  has  been  revised  and  en- 
larged; it  is  now  published  with  many  new  illustrations. 

Imperial  Germany:  A  Critical  Study  of  Fact  and  Char- 
acter. By  Sidney  Whitman.  12mo,  pp.  330.  Mead- 
ville, Pa. :  The  ChautauquarCentury  Press.    $1. 

In  this  new  American  edition  "Imperial  Germany"  has 
been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  It  has 
also  been  enriched  by  numerous  interesting  portraits  of  men 
notable  in  the  life  of  modern  Germany,  and  other  appropri- 
ate illustrations  have  been  added.  The  volume  forms  an 
important  feature  in  the  Chautauqua  required  reading  of 
the  coming  year. 

The  Dungeons  of  Old  Paris.  By  Tighe  Hopkins.  8vo, 
pp.265.     New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.75. 

Not  even  felicities  of  treatment  can  relieve  the  grew- 
someness  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  subject,  but  the  writer  pursues  his 
theme  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  confirmed  antiquarian, 
and  his  researches  are  not  without  an  important  bearing  on 
the  social  and  political  history  of  the  times  to  which  they 
pertain.  Certainly  the  dungeon  has  played  a  most  essential 
part  in  the  drama  of  French  history. 

SOCIOLOGY   AND  ECONOMICS. 

The  Social  Spirit  in  America.  By  C.  R.  Henderson. 
12mo,  pp.  350.  Meadville,  Pa.:  The  Chautauqua- 
Century  Press.    $1. 

Professor  Henderson's  book  is  less  a  philosophical  analy- 
sis than  a  su^estive  rfisum^.  of  the  social  movements  of  our 
day.  Each  of  his  chapters  has  a  direct,  practical  lesson  to 
teach.  Among  the  topics  treated  in  the  volume  we  note  the 
following:  "Home-Making  as  a  Social  Art,"  "Friendly  Cir- 
cles of  Women  Wage-Earners,"  "  Better  Honses  for  the  Peo- 


ple," "Public  Health,"  "Good  Roads,"  "What  Gi 
ployers  Are  Doing,"  "  Organizations  of  Wage-Earner 
Social  Spirit  in  the  State  School  System,"  "  Socializes 
and  Recreation." 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics.  By 
Jesse  Bullock,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  511.  Bostc 
ver,  Burdett  &  Co.    $1.40. 

The  number  of  elementary  text-books  in  politic 
omy  has  become  so  large  that  there  would  seem  to 
danger  of  overcrowding  the  field,  and  yet  we  cannc 
the  appearance  of  any  work  in  this  department  whi 
promise  of  even  a  slight  improvement  on  its  pred 
Dr.  Bullock  has  certainly  profited  by  his  study  of  c 
literature,  and  if  he  has  made  no  striking  original  c 
tion  to  the  science,  he  has  at  least  summarized  1 
valuable  results  of  other  men^s  study.  He  has  d 
fairly,  in  a  catholic  and  truth-seeking  spirit,  in  a  well 
and  well-proportioned  volume.  Economic  principlei 
cussed  by  this  writer  with  special  reference  to  Amer 
ditions.    Illustrations  are  sought  in  American  histoi 

The  Economic  History  of  the  Baltimore  &  Oh 
road,  1827-1853.  By  Milton  Reizenstein,  Ph. 
per,  8vo,  pp.  89.  Baltimore :  The  Johns  ] 
Press!    50  cents. 

The  history  of  the  earliest  American  ezperimer 
development  of  long-distance  transportation  by  ra: 
tainly  interesting,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  economic 
subject  should  be  treated  in  the  publications  of  the 
sity  whose  fortunes,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  have 
bound  up  with  the  career  of  the  great  corporation  i 
many  years  ago  linked  Baltimore,  commercially,  ' 
central  West.  In  the  period  covered  by  Dr.  Reiai 
monograph  there  was  nothing  to  concseal  in  the  i 
operations  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  What  happei 
makes  another  story. 

The  General  Property  Tax  in  California.  By 
Plehn,  Ph.D.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  80.  (Ai 
Economic  Association.  Economic  Studies 
York  :    The  Macmillan  Company.    50  c»nt& 

Dr.  Plehn  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  t 
fomia  tax  system,  and  has  presented  the  results  ii 
prehensive  and  useful  form.  The  general  property 
of  California  are  usually  regarded  as  among  the  n 
feet  of  their  kind,  but  Dr.  Plehn  makes  a  startling  ec 
their  hopeless  failure  in  operation. 

Sound  Money  Monographs.  By  William  C.  C< 
16mo,  pp.  178.    New  York  :    G.  P.  Putnam 

$1. 

Mr.  AVilliam  C.  Cornwell,  president  of  the  City 
Buffalo  an;l  widely  known  as  tlie  author  of  an  able 
the  Canadian  currency  and  banking  law,  has  CM>mpi1 
Icftion  of  his  addresses  and  magazine  articles  on  t 
tion  of  the  currency.  Several  of  these  are  echoes  1 
campaign  of  1H96.  The  volume  as  a  whole  presents  su 
and  forcibly  the  case  against  the  greenbacks  and  t 
known  arguments  for  the  single  gold  standard. 

Monetary  Problems  and  Reforms.  By  Charles  D 
Jr.  12mo,  pp.  82.  New  York:  G.  P.  Pi 
Sons.    75  cents. 

Another  book  on  the  money  question  whicsh  gtw 
attention  to  the  problem  of  legal  tendsr.  Thero  j 
chapter  on  a  proposed  system  of  intematiaosl  ooliuM 
writer  is  avowedly  opposed  to  any  sohwna  of  Intf  i 
bimetallism. 
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The  Literary  Movement  in  France  During  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Georges  Pellissier.  Author- 
ized English  version  by  Anne  Garrison  Brinton. 
8vo,  pp.  560.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons. 
13.50. 

As  regards  the  general  value  of  M.  Pellissier^s  work  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  difference  of  opinion  amone  sta- 
dents  of  modem  French  literature.  It  is  a  serious  philo- 
wiihical  treatise— a  book  to  be  studied  rather  than  skinuned. 
This  first  English  translation  will  put  American  readers  in 
possession  of  a  key  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  forces 
«t  work  in  literary  France.  Some  reviews  of  the  book  have 
called  attention  to  serious  errors  in  the  translator's  work, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  believed  that  the  meaning  of  the  orig- 
inal  has  been  preserved  with  tolerable  care.  The  welcome 
that  has  been  accorded  this  version  by  students  suggests  the 
desirability  of  an  English  translation  of  M.  Bruneti^re's 
scholarly  essay,  "JVirmueMes  Questions  de  Oritique^^^  which 
serves  as  a  commentary  on  Peliissier*s  work. 

Lectures  on  Literature,  English,  French,  Spanish.  By 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston.  18mo,  pp.  269.  Akron, 
Ohio:  D.  H.  McBride  &  Co.    50  cents. 

Many  admirers  of  Mr.  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  will 
be  glad  to  have  in  this  convenient  form  the  lectures  in  liter- 
ary criticism  which  he  delivered  at  the  Convent  of  Notre 
Dame  and  at  the  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore  before 
classes  of  advanced  students,  A  brief  general  survey  is  at- 
tempted of  the  salient  characteristics  and  important  person- 
alities of  the  English,  French,  and  Spanish  literatures. 

Authors  and  Publishers  :  A  Manual  of  Suggestions  for 
Beginners  in  Literature.  By  G.  H.  P.  and  J.  B.  P. 
Seventh  edition.  12mo,  pp.  801.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam*8  Sons.    $1.75. 

In  the  case  of  this  book  the  authors'  initials  (which  will 
he  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  George  Haven  and 
J.  B.  Putnam)  form  of  themselves  a  sufficient  commeuda- 
UoQ.  The  fact  that  the  work  has  reached  its  seventh  edition 
seems  to  show  that  it  has  been  appreciated  by  the  '*  begin- 
ners in  literature  ^*  for  whose  benefit  it  was  prepared.  As 
iMm  rewritten,  the  volume  contains  a  store  of  well-digested 
information  and  advice,  the  outcome  of  years  devoted  to  the 
pQblishers*  craft.  No  one  who  avails  himself  of  the  authors* 
experience  in  tMM)k  ventures  need  go  far  astray.  Conserva- 
tisn  has  become  their  second  nature,  and  their  injunctions 
may  well  be  heeded  and  followed  by  the  novice  in  literature. 

OUT-OF-DOOR  LIFE. 

Diomed  :  The  Life,  Travels,  and  Observations  of  a  Dog. 
By  John  Sergeant  Wise.  12mo,  pp.  330.  Boston  : 
Umson,  Wolffe  &  Co.    $2. 

This  is  one  of  the  successful  books  of  the  year,  and  it  re- 
<iaired  a  very  short  time  ti)  establish  its  success.  It  appeals 
to  all  lovers  of  healthful  and  honest  sport,  to  all  friends  of 
thecanine  tribe,  and  to  the  still  wider  circle  of  young  and 
f'li  who  like  to  read  good  stories,  whether  dogs  or  men  are 
^he  heroes.  The  volume  records  jfunning  adventures  in  the 
^ath  and  in  the  Northwest.  The  author,  a  talented  and 
*ell-known  Virginian  who  for  some  years  has  been  a  popular 
member  of  the  New  York  bar.  has  been  ably  second<jd  by  the 
iUnstrator,  Mr.  J.  Linton  Chapman,  whose  portrayals  of 
hunting  scenes  are  unexcelled. 

familiar  Features  of  the  Roadside :  The  Flowers, 
Shrubs,  Birds,  and  Insects.  By  F.  Schuyler  Ma- 
thews. 12mo,  pp.  283.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Ca    $1.75. 

Perhape  the  present  season  has  been  rather  more  prolific 
thin  previous  years  in  books  of  this  class,  but  there  is  little 
^«Qger  of  surfeit.  It  is  a  type  of  literature  that  has  not  been 
"omrworked-"   If  such  books  accomplished  nothing  more 


than  to  incite  and  direct  mankind  and  womankind  to  a  closer 
study  of  nature,  they  would  not  have  been  written  or  pub- 
lished in  vain.  Mr.  Mathews^  latest  volume  does  this,  and 
more,  for  it  summarizes  a  great  deal  of  exact  knowledge 
which  is  not  easily  acquired  elsewhere  in  so  convenient  or 
attractive  a  form.  The  illustration,  which  is  all  excellent, 
consists  of  many  drawings  by  the  author,  half-tone  views  of 
American  rural  scenery,  and  reproductions  of  the  songs  of 
birds  and  insects. 

The  Story  of  the  Earth's  Atmosphere.  By  Douglas 
Archibald,  M.A.  16mo,  pp.  194.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    40  cents. 

The  *'  Library  of  Useful  Stories  "  is  the  label  of  an  ambi- 
tious attempt  to  beguile  the  youthful  mind  into  the  pursuit 
of  science  thinly  disguised  in  a  series  of  tales.  While  Mr. 
Archibald's  little  treatise  is  not  a  "'  story  "  in  any  sense,  it 
contains  an  admirable  presentation  of  certain  facts  in  the 
realm  of  nature  with  which  most  students  of  physical  geog- 
raphy become  only  incidentally  acquainted.  The  author^s 
aim  is  to  show  that  **  the  atmosphere  possesses  growing  uses 
and  interests  quite  apart  from  and  in  addition  to  its  consid- 
eration as  a  vehicle  of  weather."  The  chapter  on  **  Suspen- 
sion and  Flight  in  the  Atmosphere"  is  well  up  to  date,  and 
would  interest  any  boy  of  kite-flying  proclivities. 

ESSAYS,  ETC. 

The  Children.  By  Alice  Meynell.  16mo,  pp.  134.  New 
York  :    John  Lane.    $1.25. 

A  book  to  be  unreservedly  commended  to  all  the  modem 
devotees  of  "  child-study."  It  may  not  help  them  in  acquiring 
formal  methods  of  research,  but  it  gives  them  the  results-^ 
which  is  more  to  the  purpose.  Mrs.  Meynell  is  a  delight- 
ful interpreter  of  child-thought  and  child-nature.  Few  writ- 
ers have  succeeded  half  so  well  in  expressing  what  so  often 
goes  unexpressed— the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  healthy 
childhood. 

Success  is  for  You.  By  Dorothy  Quigley.  12mo,  pp. 
174.    New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.    $1. 

The  Way  to  Keep  Young.  By  Dorothy  Quigley.  12mo, 
pp.  92.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    75  cents. 

The  very  tone  of  these  little  books  is  invigorating.  The 
reader  puts  them  down  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  better 
braced  for  life's  struggle,  that  he  has  somehow  received  a 
mental  and  moral  uplift,  that  his  nerves  have  been  strength- 
ened. The  themes  are  not  new  in  themselves,  but  the  point 
of  view  is  the  writer's  own.  The  language  is  not  hackneyed, 
nor  are  the  thoughts  trite.  So  much  should  be  said  about 
any  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  such  subjects  as  "success" 
and  **  youth,"  if  we  would  not  frighten  away  the  cautious. 
There  are  no  pious  platitudes  in  these  books.  The  treatment 
is  direct,  forcible,  unconventional,  and  the  style  is  suited  to 
the  matter. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Sunday-School:  A  Manual.  By 
Elizabeth  Ixjuise  Foote,  A.B.  With  a  chapter  on 
the  Sunday-School  Library  by  Martha  Thome 
Wheeler.  16mo,  pp.  81.  New  York :  Eaton  & 
Mains.    35  cents. 

So  rarely  is  the  Sunday-school  library  in  these  days 
taken  seriously  that  we  are  almost  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  this  sensible  and  wholly  meritorious  little  book, 
which  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  practical 
results  in  Sunday-school  library  management.  Intelligent 
and  expert  advice  of  this  kind  should  have  been  given  long 
ago,  and  now  that  it  is  available  to  all,  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
appreciated  at  Its  true  worth  by  those  who  can  profit  by  It. 
The  concluding  chapter,  by  Miss  Wheeler,  is  a  forcible  plea 
for  the  cause,  and  altogether  It  would  seem  that  if  anything 
can  stimulate  to  a  wiser  seloction  and  better  care  of  books 
by  Sunday-school  officers,  the  publication  of  this  unpreten- 
tlous  work  should  do  it. 
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A  New  Note  in  American  Sculpture.    Arthur  Hoeber. 
Campaigning  with  Grant.    Gen.  Horace  Porter. 
Browning's  Summer  in  Brittany.    A.  M.  Mosher. 

The  Chautauquan.— Meadvillc,  Pa,    September. 

Life  in  Washington,  D.C.— II.    WMlliam  Eleroy  Curtis. 

Tenement-House  Reform  in  New  York  City.    S.  P.  Cadman. 

Plato  and  His  Republic,    Paul  Sherey. 

Mark  Twain's  Place  in  Literature.    David  Masters. 

The  Influence  of  the  Fine  Arts.    C.  M.  Fairbanks. 

Sons  of  Recent  Presidents  of  the  United  States.    F.  Coates. 

Electricity  During  the  Last  Five  Years.    Franz  Bendt. 

The  Gold-Seeker  m  the  West.    Sam  DaWs. 

The  Yankee  of  the  South.    Elijah  Greene. 

Defense  Against  Disease.    E.  Duclaux. 

Origin  of  the  Republican  Party.    C,  M.  Harvey. 

The  Life  and  Battles  of  Bees.    George  E.  Walsh. 

Street  Life  in  Jeremie,  Haiti.    Lillian  D.  Kelsey. 

The  Cosmopolitan. — Irvington,  N.  Y.    September. 

A  New  University. 

Making  a  Matrazine. 

Catharine  de  Medici  as  a  Sentimentalist.    Eleanor  Lewis. 

The  Real  India.    Julian  Hawthorne. 

The  Klondike  Gold  Region.    Robert  Oglesby. 

Music  Halls  and  Popular  Songs.    Reginald  de  Koven. 

On  the  Art  of  Dress.    Ouida. 

Two  New  Educational  Ideals.    Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— New  York.    September. 

The  Historic  Wallkill  Valley.    John  P.  Ritter. 
Cycle  Touring  in  Ireland.    R.  H.  Herron. 


Wellesley  College.    Virginia  Sherwood. 

The  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service.     Joanna  R. 

Nicholls, 
The  Capital  of  Bahia.    Henry  Greyson. 
Plantation  Life  in  Dixie.    Garrard  Harris, 
The  Rise  of  Pittsburg,    Charles  T.  Logan. 

Harper's  Magazine.— New  York.    September. 

Around  London  by  Bicycle.    Elizabeth  Bobbins  PennelL 

The  Milkweed.    William  Hamilton  Gibson. 

A  Twentieth-Century  Outlook.    A.  T.  Mahan. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  American  Navy.    James  Barnes. 

George  du  Maurier.    Henry  James. 

The  Lotus  Land  of  the  Pacific.    John  H.  Wagner. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.    September. 

When  Henry  Clay  Said  Farewell  to  the  Senate.    John  F. 

Coyle. 
Floral  Efl'ects  for  Home  Weddings.    W.  M.  Johnson. 
What  a  Woman  Can  Do  with  a  Camera.    Frances  B.  John* 

ston. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.— Philadelphia.    September. 

The  Trend  of  Horticulture.    George  E.  Walsh. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Prophets.    William  T.  Lamed. 

Europe  and  the  Exposition  of  1900.    Theodore  Stanton. 

The  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,    John  L.  Wright. 

Euroi>ean  Housekeeping.    Frances  Courtenay  Baylor. 

Musical  Mexico.    Arthur  H.  Noll. 

Books  That  Girls  Have  Loved.    Erin  Graham. 

McClure's  Magazine.— New  York.   September. 

The  Cleaning  of  a  Great  City.    G.  E.  Waring,  Jr. 
Life  Portraits  of  Henry  Clay, 
Life  in  the  Klondike  Gold  Fields.    J.  L.  StefTens. 
When  Were  the  Gk)spels  Written  ?    F.  G.  Kenyon. 

Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    September. 

Picturesque  Hawaii.    Carmen  H.  Austin. 

Princess  Angeline.    Jennie  Simpson-Moore. 

Grant's  Life  in  the  West.— XII.    Col.  J.  W.  Emerson. 

Chief  Black  Hawk.    Albina  M.  Letts. 

Art  in  its  Relation  to  Life.    Harriet  C.  Towner. 

The  Yukon  Valley  Gold-Fields. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York,    September. 

The  Commune  of  Paris.— II.    Molly  Elliot  Seawell. 
The  Palac-.e  C'ottages  of  Newport,    Edge  Kavanagh. 
Life  at  a  Girl's  College. 
Molding  the  New  Metropolis.    William  C.  De  Witt 

National  Magazine.— Boston.    September. 

A  Dash  for  the  North  Pole.    Walter  Wellman. 

How  Greely  was  Rescued.    Joanna  R.  Nicholls. 

Some  Recollections  of  the  Century.    Eklward  B.  Hale. 

Christ  and  His  Time.— XI.    Dallas  L.  Sharp. 

The  National  Yellowstone  Park.    W.  D.  Van  Blarcom,  Jr. 

New  England  Magazine. — Boston.    September. 

Brother  Jonathan  and  His  Home.    W,  E.  Griffls. 

Robert  Pike,  a  Forgotten  Champion  of  Freedom,  N.  N. 
Withington. 

Cuttyhunk.    Arthur  C,  Hall. 

Next  of  Kin  to  Fisher.    Azel  Ames. 

Greek  Letter  Societies  in  American  Colleges.  E.  H.  L.  Ran- 
dolph. 

Travel  in  Early  New  England.    Amelia  L.  Hill. 

Old  Dover,  New  Hampshire.    Caroline  H.  Garland. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York.    September. 

San  Sebastian,  the  Spanish  Newport.    W.  H.  Bishop. 
To  the  Shores  of  the  Mingan  Seigniory.    Frederic  Irland. 
Some  Notes  on  Tennessee  s  Centennial.   F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
Lord  Byron  on  the  Greek  Revolution.    F.  B.  Sanborn. 
At  the  Foot  of  the  Rotrkies.    Abbe  C,  Goodloe. 


THE   OTHER   AMERICAN   AND   ENGLISH    PERIODICALS. 

{From  the  latest  numbers  received.) 
American  Amateur  Photographer.— New  York.    August. 


The  Dansac-Chassagne  Process. 

Canterbury.    Walter  Sprange. 

Printing  in  Colors. 

Photographic  Chemicals  and  Their  Adulterations. 


American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review.— PhUftdelldila.    July. 

Catholic  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  BUtea.   J.  T. 

Murphy. 
The  Episcopate  of  Bishop  Baraga.   Richard  R.  Klliolti 
Catholic  Spain— Its  Politics  and  UberaUui.     T.  HoslMk 
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actions  on  Edmund  Bnrke*B    Centenary.    J.  J. 

3radley*8  Appearance  and  Reality.    St.  George 

and  the  Holy  See.    William  Barry, 
ord  Movement  in  England.    Jam^  Kendall. 
h.  Straggle  with  Catholic  Europe.    B.  J.  Clinch. 
.dr6  Emery.    S.  L.  Emery, 
ith  and  the  New  Woman.    George  Tyrrell, 
im— The  Very  Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hewit,  D.D. 

M.  E.  Church  Review.— Philadelphia.    July. 

George  W.  Brent. 
Among  Anglo-Saxon  Poets.    Katherine  D.  Till- 

itonio  Maceo.    Frank  J.  Webb, 
rths.    John  S.  Durham. 
I  Conference  of  1896.    A.  Grant. 
Ice  Reading  Profitable.    O.  Faduma. 
a  and  Industrialism.    James  T.  Holly. 

a  Monthly  Magaxhie.— Washington.    August. 

f  Boston.    Katharine  L.  Alden. 
mnecticut  in  the  Revolution. 
t  Lafayette. 

lonthly  Review  of  Reviews. — New  York.  August. 

ny  of  the  New  Tariff.    Charles  A.  Conant. 
^publics  of  the  Southern  Cross.   F.  E.  Clark, 
sland  Climate.    C.  F.  Nichols, 
nival  on  Puget  Sound.    Bemice  E.  Newell. 
Sessions  of  Schools.    £.  A.  Kirkpatrick. 
:hools  In  New  York.    William  H.  Tolman. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York.    August. 

Geography  of  Europe.— VI.   W.  Z.  Ripley. 

ons  in  Medical  Jurisprudence.    T.  D.  Crowthers. 

»f  Taxation.— IX.    David  A.  Wells. 

d  Gland  in  Medicine.    Pearce  Bailev. 

Ism  of  Democracy.    Franklin  Smith. 

shell  Wild  Cat.    W.  H.  Ballou. 

gy  a  University  Study.    John  S.  Flagg. 

te  Head.    A.  Cartaz. 

n  Monster.    Robert  Blight. 

stems.    Edwin  S.  Crawley. 

Sources  and  Uses.    N.  B.  Nelson. 

>x  of  Diderot.    Alfred  Binet. 

ectural  Record.— New  York.   (Quarterly.)  July- 
September. 

3f  Rome.— II.    Marcus  T.  Reynolds, 
its.- II.    Jean  Schopfer. 
J  in  Mediaeval  Italian  Architecture.— I. 
hedrals.— XI.    Barr  Ferree. 

Art  Amateur.— New  York.    August. 

iwing  in  Photographs.    Alice  E.  Ives. 

k  Sketching  for  Practice.    Roger  Riordan. 

ms  in  Woman's  Dress.    Alice  E.  Ives. 

•lied  to  Wood-Carving.    Karl  von  Rydingsvftrd. 

\.T\  Interchange.— New  York.    August. 

sssions  of  Sweden. 

itv  of  TaDcstrips 

1   Art   from   the   Decline   of    the   Cinque-cento 

-TI. 

n's  Lesson  from  the  Lily.    Henry  McBride 

Atalanta.— London.    August. 

,n  Fair  at  Sitte  Dimiana. 

e  Virgin.    Gertrude  Oliver- Williams. 

id  Paris.    Alice  Drey  fuss. 

adminton  Magazine.— London.    August. 

•Dav  Wager.    Harold  McFarlane. 
Trip  to  Cape  L'Ajrulhas.    H.  B.  Knoblauch. 
venes.    Lady  Miadleton. 
Elorses.    Clare  S.  Strong. 
Pampas.    Ann  S<ott->r(>ncrieflr. 
ng  in  England  at  the  Queen's  Accession.    E.  An- 


Sankers'  Magazine.— London. 

Banking  and  Banking  Life. 
.f  Engbind.- VII. 


August. 


18  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  IHWi. 

he  Imperial  Bank  of  (Jermany  for  18fl6. 

x>ut  Scottish  Bank-Notes. 

Biblical  World.— Chicago.    August. 

:  An  Exposition.    Walter  Rauschenbusch. 

and  the  Greek  Mysteries.   Augustine  S.  Carman. 


The  Moet  Urgent  Need  in  Old  Testament  Study.     W.  J. 

Beecher 
The  Primitive  Era  of  Christianity.    C.  W.  Votaw. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— E:dinburgh.    August. 

A  Glimnee  of  the  Late  Gneco-Turkish  War.    C.  E.  Callwell. 

Early  Victorian  Traveling. 

The  Native  Army  of  India. 

Italian  Journalism  as  Seen  in  Fiction. 

Faces  and  Places.    Louis  Robinson. 

A  Reminiscence  of  Tennyson.    William  Knight. 

At  Dawn  of  Day. 

The  Prisons  of  Siberia.- III.    J.  Y.  Simoson. 

The  Conduct  and  Present  Condition  of  Greece.  W.  B.  Harris. 

A  Healthy  Change. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. — London.    July  15. 

The  Stockholm  Exhibition  and  the  Development  of  Swedish 

Trade. 
The  Decadence  of  the  Port  of  Marseilles  and  the  Proposed 

Rhone  Canal. 
The  American  Tin-Plate  Industry. 

The  Mineral  and  Metal  Production  of  the  United  States. 
The  Trade  and  Industry  of  Punta  Arenas. 
The  Trade  of  Egx-pt  in  1896. 
Revival  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China. 

Borderland.— London.    (Quarterly.)    July. 

Psychical  Research  in  the  Victorian  Era.    Miss  X. 
Haunted  Houses.    Mrs.  Russell-Da  vies  and  Others. 
Mugnano;  an  Italian  Lourdes.    Miss  X. 
John  Hinchliffe,  a  Lancashire  Healer.    George  Frankland. 
Demons  as  Witnesses  in  Court.    J.  A.  Maung  Gyi. 
Duppies,  Obeah,  and  Other  Specialties  of  the  West  Indies. 
E.K.  Bates. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto.    August. 

Measure  Mending.    C.  R.  Coutlee. 

My  Contemporanes  in  Fiction.— X.    David  Christie  Murray. 

A  Glimpse  of  Norway.— II.    Winnifred  Wilton. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Academy.    James  Smith. 

To  Cape  North.    J.  W.  Longley. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.— London.    August. 

The  Court  of  Austria.    A.  de  Burgh. 

Something  About  Umbrellas.    Alexis  Krausse. 

After  Sixty  Years.    Theodore  A.  Cock. 

Rock  Climoers  in  the  Dolomites.    Harold  Spender. 

Safes ;  Steel  Walls  and  Their  Stories.    W.  B.  Robertson. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    August. 

Very  Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hewit,  D.D. 
Our  Boys.    Michael  P.  Heffeman. 
The  Ancient  City  of  Aries.    Emma  Endres. 
Life- Work  of  a  Great  Catholic  Apologist.    M.  O'Riordan. 
Monseigneur  d^Hulst. 
Rossetti's  Poetry.    Charles  A.  L.  Morse. 
"  Farthest  Nortn,"  by  Dr.  Nansen.    George  McDermot. 
Psychology  of  the  Beiaver.    William  Seton. 
A  Hero  of  the  Swiss  Republic.    Mary  E.  Blake. 
Nature  Study  in  Our  Schools.    F.  C.  Farinholt. 
A  Heartless  Sin  of  Omission.    G.  Lee. 

Mother  Duchesne,  an  Uncanonized  American  Saint.    S.  L. 
Emery. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    August. 

Banana-Growing  for  the  Markets.    Rowland  W.  Cater. 

The  Providence  of  Book-Hunters.    Anna  Blackwell. 

The  Dyaks  of  Borneo. 

I3eer  Forest  Romance. 

Strathspey.    Benjamin  Taylor. 

The  Cycle  and  the  Trade  of  the  Midlands. 

A  Trappist  Monastery  in  Natal.    Carlyle  Smythe. 

Zanzibar  Slavary.    Lieut.  Stuart  D.  Gordon. 

Church  Quarterly  Review.— London.    July. 

Our  Lord*s  Divine  and  Human  Knowledge. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Later  Gleanings.** 

On  a  Hitherto  Unpublished  Syriac  Version  of  the  Apocalypse. 

St.  Catherine  of  Genoa. 

The  Poetry  of  GJeorge  Meredith. 

F.  E.  Brigntman*8  Eastern  Liturgies. 

Dean  Church's  Occasional  Papers. 

The  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    August. 

The  New  Sayings  of  Christ.    M.  R.  James. 

Mr.  Barnato.    Harry  Raymond. 

The  New  Imperialism.    Percy  A.  Hurd. 

The  Cycle  Mjurket.    G.  Lacy  HilUer. 

Twenty  Years  of  Trade.    Michael  G.  Molhall. 

Ethics  and  Science.    Julia  Wedgwood. 

What  to  Do  In  the  EasU    W.M.lUmsay. 
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The  Beferendam  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    Lilian 

Tomn. 
The  Orleans  Pretenders.    Albert  D.  Vandam. 
A  Remedy  for  Indian  Famines.    A.  S.  Ghosh. 
The  Eccleehistical  Outlook.    6.  W.  E.  RuHsell. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Half  a  Century  Ago.    Charles 

Oavan  Duffy. 

Cornhill  Magazine.— London.    August. 

The  Battle  of  Minden.    AV.  H.  Fitchett. 

A  Wit  of  the  Regency  :  Lord  Alvanley.    A.  I.  Shand. 

The  Ijondon  Game  Shops.    C.  J.  Cornish. 

The  King  Against  Burice  and  McDougal.    J.  B.  Atlay. 

The  Art  of  Portrait-Painting  in  Words.    George  Paston. 

French  Prisoners  at  Portchester.    John  Vaughan. 

Cosmopolis.— London.    August. 

(In  English.) 

Machiavelli  in  Modern  Politics.    Frederick  Green woo<l. 

Rome.    Arthur  Symons. 

Russian  Literature  During  the  Last  Year.    W.  R.  Morflll. 

Milo-Or-Minute  Express  Trains.    W.  J.  Scott . 

The  Turf  as  an  International  Agency.    T.  H.  S.  EscotL 

(In  French.) 

The  Triumph  of  the  Conference.    Edouard  Rod. 

Greece.— II.    JeanMor6as. 

Unput)Iished  Letters  by  Ivan  Tourgu6neff.    Continued. 

(Jn  German.) 

Taine's  Posthumous  Book,  "  Carnets  de  Voyage."   Ola  Hans- 
son. 
Russian  Literature  and  Culture.    Lou  Andreas-Sal(mi6. 
Henry  Irving.    Hermann  Conrad. 
Politics  from  the  **  Turkish  "  Point  of  View.    **  Ignotus." 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine.— New  York.    August. 

A  Study  of  the  American  Girl.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 

A  Latter-Day  Pilgrimatre.    Vivian  Vincent. 

Greater  Cnautauqua.    Helen  M.  North. 

Living  Landmarks  of  New  York  Streets.  —V.    Gribayddoif . 

The  Dial.— Chicago.   July  16. 

The  Teu<5hing  of  English  Once  More. 
i^hakcs|)eare  in  Chicago.— II.    W.  £.  Simonds. 

August  1. 

A  Year  of  Continental  Literature.— I. 

Edinburgh  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    July. 

Prosperity  and  Politics  in  Italy. 
Modern  Mountaineering. 

JSlr  George  B.  Airy  and  William  G.  Adams;  Two  Recent  As- 
tronomers. 
The  Commons  and  Common  Fields  of  England. 
Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
Instinct  in  the  Animal  and  V'^egetable  Kingdoms. 
The  Native  States  of  India. 

Origins  and  Interpretations  of  Primitive  Religions. 
Public  Opinion  and  South  Africa. 

Educational  Review.— London.    July- August. 

The  Aim  of  Education.    K.  C.  Tait. 

The  London  Board  Scliool. 

lianguage  Lcj^sons  in  B("lgi;m  Secondary  Girls'  Scliools. 

Women  and  Culture.    Edith  G.  Wheel wrij^ht. 

Engineering  Magazine.     New  York.    August. 

South  Africa  as  a  Land  of  Opport  unit  i<'S.    Robert  Wallace. 
Difficulties  of  Transportation  in  the  Tropics.    C.  P.  Yeat- 

man. 
Tiie  Developmt^nt  of  the  Steel  Hail.-- 1  f.    II.  G.  Prout. 
Electricity  in  the  Modern  Machine  Sliop.    Louis  Bell. 
Early  Steamboats   on   Western   American    Rivers.    C.    D. 

Millar. 
Care  and  Oversight  of  tlie  Power  Plant.    T.  C.  Smith. 
I  sedated  Plants  r«.  Central  Stations.    1.    P.  R.  Moses. 
Mineral  Resources  of  Arizona.    Thomas  Tonge. 
Electric  Plant  of  th.j  Modern  Tall  Building.    F.  A.  Pattison. 
Possibilities  of  Acetylene. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— London.    August. 

At  the  Grave  of  Anno  l^ront^.    Percy  C.  Stauning. 

Mid-Century  Cricketers.    Andrew  Lang. 

Sir  George  Newnes;  a  Great  Newspaper  Proprietor. 

Scientific  History  and  Progress  in  Great  Britain. 

George  the  Third's  Jubilee.    Albert  D.  Vandam. 

<ireat  Explorers  of  Queen  Victoria's  Reign.    Herbert  Ward. 

Lord  Nelson.    Continued.    Clark  Russell. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    August. 

Toryism  and  ToiL    Claude  G.  Hav  and  Harold  Hodge. 
Twenty  Years  of  Cycling.    J.  ana  E.  R.  PennelL 
Ftiminos  in  India  and  Their  Remedy.    Romesh  G.  Dutt. 


Dante  as  a  Religious  Teacher.    E.  Moore. 

The  Shortcomings  of  Our  Sporting  Literature.    W.  A.  Bail* 

lie-Grohman. 
Handel  and  the  Handel  Festivals.    H.  Heathcote  Stathan. 
Mrs.  Oliphant.    Mrs.  Harry  Coghill. 
The  Defeat  of  the  Armada.    Major  Martin  Hume. 
Indian  Spelling;  Old  Friends  with  a  New  Face.    St.  John  E. 

C.  Hankin. 
The  Present  Agitation  in  India.    M.  M.  Bhownaggree. 
The  Sultan  ana  the  Concert. 

The  Forum.— New  York.    August. 

A  Plea  for  the  Army.    Maj.-Gen.  O.  O.  Howard. 

Growth  of  Religious  Toleranc;e  in  the  United  States.  L 

Abbott. 
Emerson's  "The  American  Scholar"  Sixty  Years  After.  C. 

F.  Thwing. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Educational  Ideal.— II.    F.  Paulseo. 
Municipal  Government  of  Berlin.    Frank  W.  Blackmar. 
The  Future  of  the  Red  Man.    Simon  Pokagon. 
Statesmanship  in  England  and  in  the  United  States.   0.  F. 

Hoar. 
The  Proposed  Annexation  of  Hawaii.    Stephen  M.  White. 
Political  Aspects  of  the  I^lague  in  Bombay.    E.  W.  Hopkins. 
The  Farm  Colonics  of  the  Salvation  Army.    F.  DeL.  Bootb* 

Tucker. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— London.    August. 

Nature  in  a  Scots  Industrial  School.    J.  H.  Crawford. 

Minor  Episodes  of  the  Civil  War  of  England.  Coinptoa 
Reade. 

The  Great  Pestilence,  1348-49.    Arthur  Dimock. 

Tlio  Swale,  Yorkshire,  and  Its  Waterfalls.  Harwood  Brier- 
ley. 

St.  Crispin  and  His  Successors.    Edwin  AV.  Kidd. 

Good  Words.- London.    August. 

Some  Aspects  of  **  The  Imitation  of  Christ."    David  CJonnor. 

English  Watch  Work.    F.  J.  Britten. 

Yachts  and  Yachtsmen.    Robert  Macintyre. 

A  Memorable  Art  Class  of  the  Working  Men*8  Collega 

Thomas  Sulman. 
In  the  Streets  of  Paris.    Ellen  G.  C-ohen. 

Gunton's  Magazine. — New  York.    August. 

The  Money  Question  Next. 

A  Practical  Remedy  for  Strikes. 

Henry  C.  Carey's  Round  Table.    Alex.  Del  Mar. 

A  Broader  Philosophy  of  Protection.    Cephas  Braineid,  Jr. 

Discrediting  Richard  Cobden. 

A  Jubilee  Retrospect. 

The  Path  of  Progress.    H.  H.  Robbins. 

Green  Bag.— Boston.    August. 

The  Late  Mr.  Justice  Bushrod  Washington.    Buahrod  G. 

AVashington. 
Some  Kentucky  Lawj-ers  of  the  Past  and  Present.— IIL 
Law  Libraries  In  Colonial  Virginia.    B.  C.  Steiner. 
Japanese  Causes  C61febres.— II.    J.  H.  Wigmore. 

The  Home  Magazine.— Binghamton,  N.  Y.    Ancost 

Posters  and  Poster-Makers.— I.    John  N.  Hilliard. 

A  Commercial  Traveler  at  Henley.    William  Hoge. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris.    George  N.  Lovejoy. 

On  (.'limbing  the  Alps. 

The  Fur  Seal  Problem.    John  T.  Morgan. 

Animal  ^Esthetics.    James  Weir. 

Homiletic  Review.— Now  York.    August. 

How  the  Xon-Cliurcligoing  Masses  are  to  be  Reached. 
The  Pulpit  and  Liberty.    W.  S.  Lilly. 
The  Personal  Fa<:tor  in  Preaching.    J.  S.  Kennard. 
The  Tubingen  School  of  CVilicism.    E.  II.  Dewart. 
The  Creation  Story— Its  Origin.    J.  F.  McCurdy. 

Intelligence.— New  York.    August. 

The  Secret  of  Wa^^ner's  Genius.    Albert  R.  Parsons. 
Astrological  Prediction  on  President  McKinley.  J.  Eriokaon. 
Ijifc  and  Health  in  MeUiphysics.    J.  L.  Hasbroucke. 
Intelligence,  Thought,  and  **  Being."    C.  H.  A.  BJemgaanl. 
Elements  of  Character  Reading.    A.  L.  Stone. 
The  Real  and  the  Ideal.    W.  H.  Francis. 

International. — Chicago.    AUffOat. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.    Viktor  Rydberg. 
The  Central  Caucasus.— 1.    Emilio  Gallo. 

International  Studio.— New  York. 

Constantino  Meimier.    W.  Shaw  Sparrow. 
Some  Glasgow  Designers  and  Their  Work. 
George  Chester,  the  Last  of  the  Old 
Home  Arts  and  Industries  Assodatton. 


WUte. 
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Ish  Quarterly  Review.— London.    July. 

Text  of  Ecclesiasticus.    W.  Bacher. 

16  Text  and  Interpretation  of  Eccius.  xli.  19. 

Q  Gray. 

Job.    T.  K.  Cheyne. 

>monolopy.    F  C.  Conybcare, 


G. 


.m-Ak 


Iterature  of  the  Jews.     M. 


to   the  Arabic 
leider. 

:ions  Education.    Rev.  Morris  Joseph. 
1  Century  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible. 


E. 


tion  of  the  Egyptian  Nagia.    E.  N.  Adler. 

le  Association  of  Engineering  Societies. — Phila- 
delphia. 

June. 
Max  Toltz. 
n  of  the  Ch6zy  Formula.    Clemens  Herschel. 

July. 

igineer.    W.  A.  Truesdell. 

Steel.    J.  C.  Danziger. 

[ining  Claims.    Charles  Tappan. 

vbA.  Observations  at  Blue  Hm  Observatory. 

Knowledge.— London.    August. 

f  in  Natural  Colors.    H.  Snowden  Ward. 

canoes  of  Great  Britain. 

Aid  to  Flight.    F.  W.  Headloy. 

il  Photography.    F.  L.  O.  Wadsworth. 

irphosis  of  a  Dragon  Fly.    A.  East. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    August. 

in  Parliaments. 

le  British  Volcanoes.    Henry  Walker. 

ing  in  Captivity.    Charles  Whymper. 

ivu  War  Has  Loft  in  America.    E.  Porritt. 

London  Quarterly. — London.    July. 

in  Era. 

Sy,  a  Jacobite  Arch-Traitor. 
sk  and  Its  Wonders, 
re  of  St.  Paul's  Doctrine. 
By  in  West  Africa. 
»wett  as  a  Teacher. 
IS  of  Our  Colonial  Empire  During  the  Queen*s 

igman's  Magazine. — London.    August. 

m.    Annie  L.  Coghill. 

ife  and  Work:   A  Retrospect  and  a  Forecast. 

X  Beale. 

•est.    W.  H.  Hudson. 

Lucifer. — London.    July  15. 

on.    Concluded. 

j^nostics  of  the  First  Two  Centuries.   Continued 
Mead. 

f Things.    A.A.Wells. 
Concluded.    Miss  Ward, 
ry  of  Nature.    With  Diagrams.    A.  M.  Glass. 
3  Records.    Concluded.    C.  W.  Leadbeater. 
.    Govinda  Dasa. 

Ludgate.— London.    August. 

n  Ocean  Cattle-Drover.    Roger  Pocock. 

id  Its  Making. 

'ory  Masks ;  lectures  in  Ivory.    C.  L.  McCluer 

id  Its  Cost.    Clive  Holland. 

cmillan's  Magazine.— London.    August. 

e-Campin  Burmah.    H.  Fielding. 

Under  Queen  Anne.    J.  W.  F'ortescne. 
ic  Historian.»ii  of  Scotland.    V.  V^  Brauford, 

a  Nine  Days'  King. 
3  Others  See  ITs. 
>cott :  the  Sentiment  of  Chivalry.    T.  E.  Kebbel. 

;norah  Monthly.— New  York.    August. 

ide  the  Jew.    M.  Fried  lander. 

il  Farm  School. 

of  Midrash  Mammon. 

ind  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    August. 

)f  the  Navy.    Minna  Irving. 

)n  and  the  Fight  for  Missouri.    Capt.  J.  S.  Clark. 
Midland  Region.— 11.    David  L.  Savage. 
J  in  the  West.-  XXI.    Col.  J.  W.  Emerson, 
skture  of  the  Miami  Valley.    L.  Mendenhall. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.    August. 

cronesla.    I.  M.  Channon. 

ks*  Trip  in  Japan.    J .  H .  DeForest. 


Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— New  York.    Angost. 

Spiritual  Movements  of  the  Half-Century.    A.  T.  Piereon. 
The  Pigmies  or  Dwarf s  of  Africa.    John  Gillespie.  ' 
The  Mu*acle- Working  Virgin  of  Andacolla. 
The  Focus  of  Heathenism  in  India.    H.  G.  Guinness. 
Work  Among  Italian  Navvies. 
Evangelization  of  the  French  Canadians. 
Protestant  BiUssion  Societies  of  Germany.    G.  H.  Schodde. 
The  Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  of  America.    R.  A.  Jem- 
berg. 
Waldensian  Missions  in  Italy.    G.  C.  Maugeri. 

Month.— London.    August. 

Anglican  History.    T.  Slater. 

The  Opportunity  of  Wealth.    J.  Herbert  Williams. 
An  Afternoon  With  Louis  XI.  of  France.    M.  G.  Segar. 
The  Variability  of  the  Moral  Standard.    Joseph  Riokaby. 

Music—Chicago.    August. 

Upper  Partials,  or  Musical  Overtones.    C.  S.  Wake. 
Modes  and  Limits  of  Musical  Expression.    J.  S.  Van  Oleve. 
Balakirew  and  Borodine.    A.  Pougin. 
Music  Studyin  Berlin.    Edith  L.Winn. 
Music  and  .Esthetic  Theory. 

National  Magazine.— Boston.    August. 

The  Diamond  Jubilee.    R.  H.  E.  Starr. 

Theosophy  in  America.    John  E.  Bennett. 

Christ  and  His  Time.    Dallas  Lore  Sharp. 

Buddha's  Tooth.    William  Trant. 

Hills,  Coves  and  Streets  of  Old  Boston.    Edward  E.  Hide. 

The  French  Republic  Not  a  Failure.    Henry  Haynie. 

The  Beautiful  Isle  of  Wight.    Mercia  A.  Keith. 

Niagara  Falls.    Irvington  Trudell. 

National  Review.— London.    August. 

An  Understanding  Between  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

Golden  Rhodesia— A  Revelation.    J.  Y.  F.  Blake. 

The  Uses  of  Humor.    Professor  Sully. 

Concerning  Pugilism.    Maj.  W.  Broadfoot. 

Oxford  Liberalism.    R.  A.  Johnson  and  O.  W.  Richards. 

Sequel  to  Gibbon's  Love  Letters.    Mrs.  Alfred  Lytteiton. 

Future  of  Naval  Warfare.    Admiral  Colomb. 

New  Review.— London.    August. 

Colonial  Empires.    C.  de  Thierry. 

Peter  the  Great.    James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 

The  Organization  of  the  Home  Civil  Service. 

ant. 

The  Critic  in  the  Farmyard.    R.  Henry  Rew. 
The  Decline  of  Woman.    Frederick  Boyle. 
Lucian;  an  Ancient  Critic.    Charles  Wibley. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    Aug^ust. 

France,  Russia,  and  the  England  of  the  Jubilee.    Francis  de 

Pre8Sens6 
The  Tourist  in  Ireland.    Earl  of  Mayo. 
From  Inside  Johannesburg.    Lionel  Phillips. 
Psychical  Research  and  an  Alleged  **  Haunted  House." 
School  Children  as  Wage-Earners.    Mrs.  HoKg. 
Elizabethan  Rejoicings;  a  Retrospect.    Ed.  Vincent  Heward. 
Zionism.    Emil  Reich. 
Moles.    Dr.  Jessopp. 

The  True  Story  of  Eugene  Aram.    H.  B.  Irving. 
Curiosities  Al)OUt  Crustacea.     Thomas  R.  R.  Stebblns. 
The  Case  of  the  Foreign  Residents  in  Japan.  Robert  Young. 
On    the  Prison    Treatment   of    Juvenile  Offenders.     MaJ. 

Robert  White. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    August. 

General  Grant's  Letters  to  a  Friend.— II. 

Ten  Years  of  English  Literature.    Edmund  Gosse. 

Has  Judaism  a  h  uturo  'i    Abram  S.  Isaacs. 

Our  Interest  in  Samoa.    Henry  C.  Ide. 

Shall  the  Civil  Service  Orders  be  Amended  ?    G.  B.  Raum. 

Progress  of  the  United  StaU's.-IV.    M.  G.  Mulhall. 

Progress  of  British  Warships'  Design.    P.  H.  Colomb. 

Quarantine  Methods.    Alvali  H.  Doty. 

Theosophy  and  Ethics.    E.  T.  Hargrove. 

The  F^xport  Bounty  Provision.    Alex.  R.  Smith. 

Speaker  Reed  ana  the  House  of  Representatives.    M.  W. 

Hazel  tine. 
The  Menace  of  Legislation.    James  H.  Eckels. 

Open  Court.— Chicago.    August. 

The  Religrion  of  Islam.    P6re  Hyacinthe  Loyson. 
The  Avatars.    Paul  Cams. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel.— II.    0.  H.  ComilL 
The  Evolution  of  Evolution.   Moncure  D.  Conway. 

Outing.— New  York.   August. 

Golfers  in  Action.    Price  Collier. 

The  Fishes  of  Our  Boyhood.   £.  W.  Sandys. 
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Coasting  the  Mediterranean  Awheel.    Paul  S.  Jenks. 

Some  of  the  Season^s  Yachts  and  FreakA.    A.  J.  Kenealy. 

The  Poqehkeepsie  Boat-Races.    Chase  Mellen. 

Polo  in  Play.    A.  H.  Godfrey. 

Cycling  Clubs  and  Their  Spheres  of  Action. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    August  7. 

Joseph  LeConte,  the  American  Evolutionist  and  Teacher. 

W.  Rader. 
The  Master  of  Balliol.    Herbert  V.  Abbott. 
The  Cambridge  Conferences.    Mrs.  Ole  Bull. 
Studying  the  Sun.    David  P.  Todd. 
The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life.— XXI.    Justin  McCarthy, 
How  to  Study  an  English  Cathedral.— II.    Helen  M.  North. 
The  Kindergarten  Ideal.    Susan  E.  Blow. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    August. 

Pomo  Wampum  Makers.    John  W.  Hudson. 
Great  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States.    E.  S.  Holden. 
Unexplored  Regions  of  the  High  Sierra.— VI.    T.  S.  Solo- 
mons. 
Hunting  in  Southern  Oregon.    John  E.  Bennett. 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Great  Toe.    Eugene  Murray-Aaron. 
Public  Education  in  Norseland.    William  F.  Larsen. 
A  Brief  History  of  Currency  in  Japan.    F.  K.  Abe. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine— London.    August. 

Cliveden.    Marquess  of  Lome. 

Finland;  In  the  Land  of  a  Thousand  Lakes.    M.  A.  Stobart. 
Cricket.    Lord  Harris. 

Genend  Lee,  of  Virginia.    Continued.    Henry  Tyrrell. 
Bombay;  a  Capital  of  Greater  Britain.    G.  W.  Forrest. 
Queen  Caroline's  Visit  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  1830.    Francis 
MonteHore. 

Photo- American.— New  York.    August. 

A  Device  for  Changing  Plates  Outdoors.    Edwin  Russell. 
Picture-Making.    A.  J.  Aldrich. 
Bed-Room  Photography.    Albert  G.  Robinson. 
Stepping-Stones  to  Photography.— VII.    Edward  W.  New- 
comb. 

Photo-Beacon. — Chicago.    August. 

Should  Photographers  Go  In  for  Genre  Work? 
Phot<Mrraphy  as  a  Means  of  Existence. 
Short  Talks  on  Picture-Making.— II.    F.  Dundas  Todd. 
Floral  Photography.    Ernest  W.  Jackson. 
Platinum  Paper.    Robert  Ayton. 


The  Photographic  Times.- New  York. 
Focusing  Attachments  for  Cameras. 


August. 
E.  J.  Prindle. 


NaturalLBtio  Photography.    P.  H.  Emerson. 

Composition.— II.    G.  Davison. 

Science  and  Art.    Mario  del  Fiori. 

Photography  in  Colors.    Thomas  Bolas. 

The  Chemistry  of  Common  Processes.    H.  C.  L.  Bloxam. 

Photography  by  the  ROntgen  Rays.    Hall  Edwards. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly.— Richmond,  Va.    July. 

Philip  Melancthon,  Scholar  and  Reformer.    John  DeWitt. 

Mariolatry.    Robert  P.  Farris. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  on  the  Validity  of  Anglican  Orders.    R.  C. 

Reed. 
The  Public  Language  of  Our  Lord.    R.  B.  Woodworth. 
A  Divine  Manual  for  All  Christian  Workers.    A.  W.  Pitzer. 
W.  K.  Marshall,  Missionary  Pioneer  of  the  Southwest. 
A  Plea  for  Unity.    Robert  P.  Kerr. 
The  Southern  General  Assembly,  1897.    W.  McF.  Alexander. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.— Boston.  ^July. 

The  Tory  Origin  of  Free  Trade  Policy.    AV.  J.  Ashley. 

Certain  Tendencies  in  Political  Economy.    Bernard  Moses. 

The  German  Exchange  Act  of  1896.    Ernest  Loeb. 

The  Value  of  the  Money  Unit.    T.  N.  Carver. 

The  Career  of  Francis  Amasa  Walker.    C.  F.  Dunbar. 

Cooperative  Stores  in  New  England.    Edward  W.  Bemis. 

Quarterly  Review.— London.    July. 

Martin  Luther. 

Asia  Minor  Rediscovered. 

Unpublished  T^etters  of  George  Canning. 

The  Annals  of  Banff. 

Henri  Taine. 

Job  and  the  **  Faust." 

The  South  African  Committee. 

The  Crisis  in  the  East. 

Rosary  Magazine.— New  York.    August.- 

The  American  Congregation  of  St.  Catharine  de  Riccl.— 11, 

Thomas  Moore.    Richard  M.  Johnston. 

A  Week  on  the  Isles  of  Arran.    Laura  Grey. 

A  Royal  Tertiary.    Countess  de  Courson. 

Reminiscence  of  Prof.  George  E.  Hardy.    J.  A.  Mooney. 


The  Rosary  and  the  Holy  Eucharist.    J.  M.  L.  Monsabre. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart.    C.  O^Mahony. 
Art  in  Seville.    Joseph  Selinger. 

Sanitarian.— New  York.    August. 

Physicians  and  Their  Armamentation.    John  A.  Tanner. 

Heieht  and  Distance  from  Sea  Affecting  Climate. 

Health  and  Economics.    F.  J.  Van  Voornls. 

Scarlet  Fever  and  Sanitation.    N.  D.  Coxe. 

Causes  and  Prevention  of  Water  Fermentation.  Samuel  M^ 

Elroy. 
Some  Conditions  of  Longevity. 
Malodorous  Water  and  Organisms.    A.  N.  Bell. 

Scots  Magazine.- Perth.    August. 

Alexander  Pope.    John  A.  Black. 

Impressions  of  Scotland.    Robert  S.  Cassie. 

Brig  o'  Balgownie,  Aberdeen.    W.  Stuart  Fielding. 

An  Appreciation  of  the  Writings  of  S.  R.  Crockett.    Charlea 

Aitken. 
Kirk  Discipline  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.    C.  Haye  Sharp. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia.    August. 

Repetition  in  Speed  Practice. 
Law  Reporting.    H.  W.  Thorne. 

The  Strand  Magazine.— London.    (American  Edition.) 

August. 

The  Cows  That  Ants  Milk.    Grant  Allen. 

Personal  Relics  of  the  Queen.— II.    William  G.  Fitzgerald. 

Portraits  of  Celebrities  at  Different  Times  of  Their  Lives. 

Sueer  Competitions.    Framley  Steelcroft. 
ow  Buildings  Are  Moved.    James  W.  Smith. 
Side-Shows.— V.    William  G.  Fitzgerald. 
From  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair.— XXXVHI.    H.  W.  Lucy. 

Sunday  Magazine.— London.    August. 

The  Heavenly  Choir  of  Perugia.    Katharine  S.  Macquoid. 
A  Sundayat St.  Paul's. 
An  Irish  Funeral.    Frederick  Lanebridge. 
Some  Modern  Women  and  Their  Work.    M.  Margaret  Ham- 
mond. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    August. 

The  Campaign  of  Roucoux.    Frederick  Dixon. 

Autumn  Days  in  Islay. 

Gottfried   Herder;   the  Sponsor  of    Folk-Song.    Theodora 

Nunns. 
Beethoven'»Last  Days.    Alice  Quarry. 

United  Service  Magazine.— London.    August. 

The  Army  of  Spain;  Its  Present  Qualities  and  Modem 

Value. 
^KYPU  France,  and  England.    J.  Stuart  Homer. 
Ships,  Colonies,  Commerce.    D.  P.  Heatley. 
The  Instruction  of  Our  Soldiers  to  Shoot  Under  CondiUoiu 

of  Active  Service. 
The  Volunteer  Force.    Capt.  H.  L.  Griffin. 
Armored  Trains.    H.  G.  Archer. 
Invasions  of  Ireland.    Lieut.  C.  Holmes  Wilson. 
Assaulting  Columns.    "Vinculum." 
The  Wazlrl  Expedition. 

Westminster  Review. — London.    August. 

Plain  Speaking  About  Lunacy.    W.  J.  Corbet. 

The  History  of  the  Week  as  a  Guide  to  Prehistoric  Chro 

nology. 
Sir  William  Lockhart.    R.  M.  Lockhart. 
The  Diary  of  a  Chief  Justice,  John  Scott.    N.  W.  Sibley. 
Evolution  of  Agriculture.    R.  Hedger  Wallace. 
Responsibility  of  Parents  for  Failure  of  Modem  Education 

W.  K.  Hill. 
Science  and  the  Rights  of  Women.    H.  E.  Harvey. 
The  Salisbury  Treatment  in  England. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. — ^New  York.    AngUBt. 

Exposure-Meters  and  Other  Things.    W.  T,  Wilklnaon. 
The  Vandyke  Style  In  Portraiture.    G.  G.  Rockwood. 
The  Improvement  of  Negatives.    L.  Belitzski. 
Papers  for  Professional  Photographers.    J.  A.  Tennant. 
Sulphites  and  Their  Use.    G.  E.  Brown. 
The  National  Convention  at  Celoron. 

Yale  Review.— New  Haven,  Conn.    (Quarterly.)  Aagasi. 

Prevention  and  Relief  of  Famine  in  India.    P.  C.  Idfon. 
Economic  Theories  Explaining  Increase  of  PuUSoKspendi 

ture  In  Europe.    G.  Flamingo. 
The  New  Administration  In  Canada.   Edward  Porrltt 
The  Socl6tte  de  Secours  Mutuels  of  France.   W.  1*.  WU 

loughby. 
Recent  Economic  and  Social  Leglalatloii  In  ilM  United 

States.    F.  J.  Stimson. 
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Daheim. — Leipzig^* 
July  3. 
rama  and  the  Sea  Route  to  the  East  Indies.    T. 

July  10. 
I.  G.  von  Jo8t«node. 

July  17. 

Isheries  of  Heliffoland. 

July  24. 
luer.    L.  Witte. 

Bcher  Hausschatz.— Regensburg.    Heft  14. 

!  Chartreuse.    Continued.    J.  Odenthal. 
's  Expedition.    H.  Kerner. 
1  Its  Diseases.    J.  Schuh. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart. 

July. 

Family  Archives. 

36  Court,  1791-92.    Count  Paul  Greppl. 
•f.  A.  Heger. 
8.    Continued.    Dr.  von  Schulte. 


Archduke  John  of  Austria  on  Greece.    A.  Schlossar. 
Ernst  Curtius.    Continued.    H.  Telzer. 
Reminiscences.    R.  von  GottschaU. 

August. 

New  Letters  of  Bismarck.    H.  von  Poschlnger. 

New  Life  of  Heinrich  Heine,  from  His  Unpublished  Letters. 

Bayreuth  and  the  Critics.    H.  S.  Chamberlain. 

Atavism  and  Evolution.    Csesar  Lombroso. 

Adelaide  Ristori.    Leone  ForUs. 

Travels  and  Conversations  with  Ernst  Curtius.    H.  Gelzer. 


Deutsche  Rundschau. — Berlin.    July. 

The  Inner  Man  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Eucken. 
Heine  in  Unpublished  Letters.    Concluded.    E.  Elster. 
California.    A.  Wirth. 
Brahms  in  Italy.    J.  V.  Wildmann. 
Music  in  Berlin.    G.  Krebs. 
Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee. 

Vom  Pels  «um  Meer.— Stuttgart.  Heft  22. 

Lake  Constance.    K.  von  Arx. 
Eugen  Bracht. 


R. 


THE   FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque  Universelle. — Lausanne. 

July, 
of  Heine  and  Its  Influence  in  France.    Edouard 

)r  Nicolas  II.  and  His  Travels  in  the  East.    M. 

ed  Government  Ownership  of  Swiss  Railways, 
ed. 

August. 

Army.    Abel  Venglaire. 

)ria  and  Emperor  Nicholas  I.    Michel  Delines. 

d  of  the  Ants.— III.    Aug.  Glardou. 

«ig.    Louis  Moircau. 

Nouvelle  Revue. — Paris. 

July  1. 

es.    Duchess  of  Fitz-James. 

id  Wellington.    General  Dragomlrof. 

on  Art  and  Science.    P.  Richer. 

in  Turkey.    J.  Denais. 

''oreign  Politics.    Mme.  Juliette  Adam. 

July  15. 

ons  of  1814-1815.    E.  Muntz. 

id  Wellington.    General  Dragomlrof. 

n  Art  and  Science.    P.  Richer. 

al  London  Inn.    Mme.  G.  Renard. 

''oreign  Politics.    Mme.  Juliette  Adam. 

Reforme  Sociale.— Paris. 

Julyl. 
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Even  if  the  essential  facts  were  not  in 
Muwere     dispute,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to 
ttLattimer.   n^a^]^^  ^g^  an(j  sound  comment  upon 

the  fearful  tragedy  at  Lattimer,  Luzerne  County, 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania,    growing   out   of   the 
strike  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners.     The  miners 
who  had  struck  at  one  mine  were  endeavoring  to 
march  a  distance  of  some  miles  over  the  public 
highways  to  other  mines  operated  by  the  same 
company,  where  they  hoped  to  persuade  their 
fellow-miners  to  join  in  the  strike.     The  march- 
ing group  seems  to  have  numbered  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men.     It  is  proven  by  over- 
whelming testimony  that  they  were  absolutely 
unarmed.     The  sheriff  of  the  county,  with  more 
than  a   hundred   deputies,   all  of  them  heavily 
armed  with  Winchester  rifles  and  revolvers,  un- 
dertook to  prevent  the  strikers  from  making  the 
journey.     Although  it  is  true  that  when  headend 
off  from  one  route  the  strikers  endeavored  to  go 
by  a  different  road,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
Was  anything  in  their  manner  or  their  methods 
that   threatened   any   immediate   breach  of  the 
peace.     They  were  certainly   endeavoring   per- 
sistently to  go  from  one  place  to  another,  while 
the  sheriff  was  ordering  them  to  disperse  and  go 
home.      They  were  not  willing  to  obey  that  order, 
and  the  deputies   proceeded  to  shoot  at  them. 
The  first  volley  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the 
strikers,   whereupon  the  whole  body,   far  from 
offering   any   resistance,    turned    and    ran    like 
scared    rabbits.     The    mob — if    this    group   of 
marching   miners  could  be  called  a  mob — was 
most  effectually  broken  up  at  the  first  onslaught. 
Nevertheless,  the  deputies  kept  on  shooting  at 
the  helpless,  unarmed,  retreating  men,  with  the 
result  of  killing  twenty  or  thereabouts  and  wound- 
ing forty  or  more,  a  number  of  whom  died  within 
a  few  days.     The  killed  and  wounded  were  said 
generally  to  have  been  shot  in  the  back.     There 


were,  of  course,  no  losses  on  the  side  of  the  depu- 
ties, since  this  bloody  battle  of  theirs  was  waged 
against  a  strictly  non-combatant  enemy. 

None  of  the  attempted  explanations 
of  the  then  made  by  Sheriff  Martin  or  his 
Siau  Miners,  deputies  seemed  very  convincing.  In- 
deed, the  worst  accusations  that  they  brought 
against  the  miners  would  in  a  New  York  City 
strike  scarcely  have  justified  the  mild  use  of  a 
policeman's  billy.  Nevertheless,  there  must  be 
some  explanation  or  excuse  for  conduct  that  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  deliberately  intended 
as  a  wanton  massacre  of  human  beings.  Per- 
haps tliat  explanation  may  be  found  in  part  in 
the  extraordinary  social  conditions  that  now  pre- 
vail in  and  about  the  mining  towns  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Some  years  ago,  in  the  district  where 
this  massacre  occurred,  the  miners  were  fairly 
well  paid  and  were  men  who  averaged  tolerably 
well  as  regards  thrift,  character,  and  intelligence. 
Many  of  them  owned  their  own  little  homes,  and 
they  were  made  up  of  racial  materials  easily  as- 
similated in  this  country;  that  is  to  say,  those 
who  were  not  of  old  native  American  stock  were 
of  Irish,  English,  Welsh,  German,  or  Scandi- 
navian origin.  Naturally,  however,  there  were 
at  times  conflicts  between  the  miners  and  mine 
owners  over  questions  of  wages,  length  of  work- 
ing day,  the  company  truck -store  system,  and 
the  other  recurring  points  of  dispute  that  belong 
to  the  mining  business.  The  mine  owners  of 
Pennsylvania  have  as  a  class  never  treated  their 
miner  folk  with  tender  indulgence;  and  rather 
than  concede  much,  if  any,  to  the  men  on  the 
ground,  they  adopted  in  an  evil  hour  the  plan  of 
supplanting  their  old  miners  with  new  material 
brought  from  Poland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Bohemia, 
and  in  general  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe. 
This   new   labor   could   be  employed  for   much 
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lower  wages  than  the  old.  It  could  also  be  ex- 
ploited— through  company  stores,  company  shan- 
ties, and  other  methods  well  understood  by  coal- 
mine owners — in  a  manner  that  the  old  miners, 
who  were  self-respecting  English-speaking  citi- 
zens, would  not  have  endured  for  a  moment.  A 
score  of  strange  languages  and  dialects  were  soon 
heard  in  the  mines,  including  Russian,  Polish, 
Magyar,  Czech,  Croatian,  Ruthenian,  Sloven- 
ian, and  numerous  others  besides,  such  as  Rou- 
manian and  Servian,  not  to  mention  Italian. 
For  a  while  the  supplanted  men  of  the  old  regime 
lingered  sullenly  on  the  scene,  clinging  to  their 
little  homesteads,  and  hoping  against  hope  for 
the  work  that  was  not  destined  to  be  theirs 
again.  They  have  for  the  most  part  been  dis- 
persed throughout  the  country.  Their  houses 
are  now  occupied  by  the  newcomers  from  the 
polyglot  proletariat  of  southeastern  Europe;  and 
under  the  roof  where  one  miner's  family  formerly 
dwelt  in  humble  decency  there  will  now  be  found 
four  or  five  families  huddled  together  after  the 
manner  of  the  slums  of  Polish  and  Hungarian 
towns.     It  all  means  a  startling  social  change. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  new- 
ConSliiona^  comers  would  in  any  case   have  been 

liked  or  welcomed  by  the  non-mining 
population  of  the  Pennsylvania  towns  and  villages 
of  the  coal  regions.  But.  the  prejudice  against 
them  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  miners  of  the  former  period  had  drifted  into 
other  occupations  in  those  towns,  while  still  more 
of  their  friends  and  relatives  lived  thereabouts. 
These  have  been  accustomed  to  look  with  ex- 
treme aversion  upon  the  unattractive  population 
that  has  monopolized  the  work  of  mining.  Wlien 
it  is  remembered  that  the  deputy  sheriffs  are 
drawn  very  largely  from  this  class  of  village  or 
town  dwellers  who  hate  the  *' foreigners  "  and 
deride  their  filthy  habits  and  queer  languages,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  strong  prejudice  might  easily 
heighten  the  danger  of  a  misunderstanding  under 
circumstances  of  provocation.  The  very  fact, 
furthermore,  that  the  new  miners  as  a  rule  cannot 
yet  understand  English  or  make  their  English- 
speaking  neighbors  understand  them,  also  increases 
the  risks.  Unquestionably,  these  people  from 
southeastern  Europe  are  strange- mannered  and 
turbulent,  extremely  excitable,  and  to  outward 
appearances  an  intractable  and  ugly  lot  of  people 
to  deal  with,  though,  it  is  alleged,  they  are  easily 
managed  by  superiors  who  understand  them  and 
are  gratefully  responsive  to  kindness.  The  mine 
owners  have  seemed  with  deliberate  intent  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  bringing  more  of  these  people 
into  the  coal  regions  than  were  actually  needed. 
This  has  helped  to  keep  wages  close  to  the  star- 


vation point,  while  obviously  rendering  : 
difficult  for  the  miners  to  assert  themselv^ 
present  anthracite  strike  has  come  abo 
postponed,  but  inevitable  reaction.  Likely 
it  found  some  occasion  in  the  great  bitu 
coal  strike  of  the  West.  It  is  the  result  c 
policy  adopted  years  ago  by  the  operators 
mines.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  a 
owners  are  alike  culpable.  Some  of  thei 
unwillingly  adopted  methods  which  were 
upon  them  by  the  harsh  laws  of  competiti 

• 

In  due  time  doubtless  there 

'"tVfoUoi!'.''  ^  judicial  inquiry— probably 
such  inquiries — which  will  c 
some  of  the  disputed  facts  touching  the  ( 
stances  of  the  shooting  on  September  10. 
rants  were  promptly  issued  for  the  arrest 
attacking  deputy  sheriffs,  and  it  is  probal 
some  of  them  may  be  subjected  to  the  ord 
trial.  It  is  also  known  that  the  Russii 
Austrian  governments  have  felt  it  inci 
upon  them  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  s 
the  men  killed  at  Lattimer  were  subjects  ( 
countries,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the: 
tection.  The  United  States  Governmei 
possibly  be  obliged  to  look  into  the  < 
order  to  know  whether  or  not  the  fam 
such  Austrian  and  Russian  subjects  are  eq 
entitled  to  receive  indemnity.  We  can  aJ 
await  the  careful  investigations  that  will  \ 
by  the  public  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  « 
United  States  before  reaching  any  final 
sions  of  our  own.  It  is  a  mere  act  of  ju 
say  that  the  conduct  of  the  great  body  of 
mining  population  of  the  disturbed  regi 
been  remarkably  moderate  since  the  me 
They  have  shown  no  disposition,  so  far  as 
learn,  to  carry  arms;  and  General  Gobin, 
Pennsylvania  militia,  who  with  several  rej 
was  put  in  control  of  the  situation,  has  fo 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  peace.  If  such 
as  General  Gobin  had  been  in  charge  eai 
is  not  likely  there  would  have  been  any 
shed.  General  Gobin  was  in  August 
commander-in-chief  of  the  G.  A.  R.  of  the 
States,  and  he  has  been  for  some  time  a  n 
of  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
lawyer  by  profession  and  lives  in  the  t 
Lebanon.  Circumstances  clearly  justify  t 
ployment  of  the  militia,  and  the  strikers 
selves  may  well  prefer  the  riiilitary  maint 
of  peace  and  order  to  the  very  doubtful  : 
that  has  sprung  up  of  dealing  with  inc 
strikes  through  injunctions  and  other  judicii 
enforced  by  sheriffs.  It  seemed  likely  on  tl 
that  the  miners  would  end  the  strike  by 
ceptanceof  a  10  per -cent,  advance  in  their 
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«■»—  ■'^  rapid  Bubsdtution  in  this  coun- 
•/Oar  try  of  lUliane,  Poles,  Hungarians, 
iMitiMUber.  ^^  jjj^  ]j]jg  f^^  English-speaking 
unskilled  labor  has  unquestionably  had  some 
tendency  to  make  capitalists  more  arbitrary,  and 
less  carefully  just  in  dealing  with  workingmen. 
This  new  immigration  has  sharpened  the  distinc- 
tion between  organized  and  unorganized  labor. 
The  trades  unions  can  generally  take  pretty  good 
care  of  themselves,  but  it  is  comparatively  hard 
tor  the  newcomers  from  eastern  Europe  to  resist 
injustice.  Those  engaged  in  mining,  it  is  true, 
have  now  been  more  or  less  completely  brougiit 
inio  labor  organizations;  but  generally  speaking 
the  newcomers  are  at  the  mercy  of  capital.  For 
the  past  two  years  the  immigrants  coming  from 
Austria- Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Russia  have 
constituted 


Only  one  in 
ftbout  twenty- 
Eve  of  the  im- 
migrants from 
Boutheastern 
Europe  is  a  skilled  workman.  They  are  exploited 
by  our  corporations  in  gangs  at  low  wages  upon 
all  kinds  of  work  requiring  muscle  rather  than 
skill,  and  they  are  not  always  treated  with  or- 
dinary justice  by  contractors. 

nw  Our  Corpora-  ^"^  example,  a  great  many  thon- 
r«mt  Trtat  fieir  sands  of  them  are  just  now  em- 
CBmaion  Labor.  pjoyed  in  Work  for  the  Mctropoli- 
tu)  Street  Railway  Company  of  New  York, 
»hich  is  changing  some  important  lines  on  main 
thoroughfares  from  horse-power  to  the  under- 
ground electric  trolley  system.  The  work  began 
ibout  August  15.  The  newspapers  complimented 
the  street  railroad  company  upon  the  splendid 
energy  with  which  it  was  attacking  its  work  of 
transformation  simultaneously  at  every  point 
sloDg  several  miles  of  line.  All  seemed  to  be 
going  well,  when  suddenly  on  September  10,  at 
1  o'clock,  the   workmen   dropped  their  tools  and 


came  together  in  excited  throngs.  One  of  these 
meetings  was  held  in  Astor  Place,  in  front  of  the 
Cooper  Union,  and  in  plain  view  from  our  edi- 
torial windows.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  and  most 
humid  days  in  the  history  of  New  York  City. 
Many  hundreds  of  these  men  had  been  handling 
heavy  paving  blocks;  other  hundreds  were  work- 
ing with  scorch- 
ing-hot rails  and 
the  huge  iron 
castings  that 
hold  the  trolley 
tube;  while 
other  hundreds, 

were  working 
in  the  trenches 
within  which 
these  castings 
were  to  be 
placed.  A  half 
honr's  work  in 
such  a  trench  on 
that  particular 
day  would  have 
meant  death  to 
most  men  of  in- 

Lattimer.Pa.)  ^(jor    O  C  C  U  p  a- 

en  had  not  quit  work  because 
they  were  unable  to  endure  the  almost  inconceiva- 
bit,  oppression  of  the  weather.  They  had  struck  he- 
cause  they  had  been  working  nearly  four  weeks — 
as  unskilled,  low-paid  day  laborers,  be  it  remem- 
bered—and had  not  yet  received  a  penny  of 
their  wages.  Some  of  them  were  pitiably  weak- 
ened from  lack  of  sufficient  food;  all  of  them 
were  in  serious  difficulty  and  distress  because 
their  just  wages  had  been  withheld.  Let  it  be 
further  understood — what  is  well  known  to  every 
one — that  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  is 
never  short  of  money.  It  is  able  to  command  on 
half  an  hour's  notice  an  almost  fabulous  number 
of  millions  of  dollars,  its  directors  being  also 
directors  and  influential  men  in  great  banks  and 
financial  institutions  whose  vaults  are  at  this 
moment  almost  bursting  with  idle  cash.  The 
state  of  mind  of  these  strikers  was  most  curious. 
They  were  desperately  hungry,  desperately  hot 
and  tired,  desperately  indignant  at  the  treatment 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  were  in  quaking  fear  lest  their 
self-assertion  in  throwing  down  their  tools  and 
demanding  their  pay  might  result  in  the  loss  of 
their  jobs.  The  company  had  no  excuse  to  offer 
except  that  it  had  not  found  it  convenient  to  take 
the  trouble  to  count  out  the  money  to  the  men. 
For  cynicism,  this  little  episode  would  be  hard 
to  match  in  the  history  of  the  relations  of  labor 


tions      But  tl] 
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and  capital.  The  contractors  had  shown  no  lack 
of  energy  in  getting  effective  work  out  of  the  m(m. 
The  foremen  had  pushed  them  like  so  many 
galley  slaves  under  the  lash.  But  the  supply  of 
common  labor  was  abundant,  and  the  contractors 
could  afford,  therefore,  to  be  calmly  indifferent 
about  paying  the  men  tluur  wages  on  the  regular 
pay-days.      Giving  the  jobs  at  all  was  a  favor. 

^, ,     It  was  not  merely  that  the  company 

How  Anarchists  n  -^ 

are  Sometimes    was    wrongiug    its    men;      it    was 
Made.  wronging  all    classes  of    the    com- 

munity. It  was  wantonly  widening  the  chasm 
betwen  capital  and  labor.  It  was  giving  needless 
provocation.  It  was  placing  fresli  arguments 
at  the  disposal  of  the  firebrands  of  anarchy  and 
disorder.  This  company  has  obtained  great 
public  franchises  of  stupendous  earning  value 
for  little  or  no  compensation  to  the  community. 
Its  sweltering  and  forgotten  laborers  were  so 
completely  at  their  wits'  ends  on  that  hot  Sep- 
tember day  that  their  desperation  might  easily 
enough  have  'led  to  a  fearful  riot,  which  in  turn 
might  have  cost  the  lives  of  policemen  as  well 
as  strikers,  and  might  have  necessitated  the 
calling  out  of  regiment  after  regiment  of  the 
militia.  These  comments,  far  from  exaggerating 
the  situation,  fail  to  do  it  half  justice.  Who 
would  have  been  to  blame  if  this  almost  inarticu- 
late mass  of  leaderless  but  hungry  men  (many 
of  them  with  families),  a  certain  proportion  of 
them  unable  to  speak  English,  had  precipitated  a 
riot  ?  There  is  onlv  one  answer.  It  is  not  the 
unskilled  workingmen  of  this  country  who  have 
the  best  right  to  be  angered  at  such  conduct  as 
that  which  we  have  des(rribed  on  the  part  of 
millionaire  corporations,  ])ut  rather  the  honorable 
business  and  industrial  community  at  large,  the 
rewards  of  whose  thrift,  ability,  ^nd  care  are 
appreciably  endangered  every  time  that  a  wanton 
corporation,  fattening  on  public  privileges,  is 
reckless  enough  to  give  labor  another  just  cause 
of  grievance  against  capital.  These  are  the  oc- 
casions when  indignation  is  righteous. 

i-  ^   ^  .u     On  Saturday,  September  11,  a  conven- 

End  of  the  -^ '        ^  ,,        ,    ,         •  i 

Qreat  tion  representing  the  bituminous  coal 
Coal  strike,  n^iii^^rs  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  W(?st  Virginia,  who  had  been  on 
strike  since  the  first  week  of  July,  agreed  to  re- 
sume work  at  sixty- five  cents  a  ton,  tliis  plan  hav- 
ing been  recommended  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  their  national  organization.  The  miners 
had  demanded  uniform  wages  of  sixty-nine  cents. 
Tlie  price  now  agreed  upon,  sixty- live  cents,  had 
been  concealed  as  a  compromise  by  nearly  all  the 
mine  owners  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  and  it 
m(?ant  a  very  material   advance  for  the  strikers 


over  the  wages  they  were  receiving  at  the  time 
they  left  the  mines.      Nevertheless,  the  victory 
was  won  at  enormous  sacrifice,  and  it  would  have 
been  vastly  better  for  both  sides  to  have  arbitrated 
everything  in  dispute  at  the  outset.     The  agree- 
ment at  Columlms,  to  which  we  refer,  was  not  of 
itself  enough  to  end  the  strike  throughout  the 
wide  area  affected;   but  it  was  deemed  probable 
that  the  resumption  of  work  throughout  the  Pitts- 
burg district  at  sixty -five  cents  would   compel 
mine  owners  in  the  other  districts  and  States  to 
concede  the  same  terms  to  their  men,  and  that 
the  strike  would  thus  be  very  generally  declared 
off.     This  expectation  has  been  justified  by  the 
course  of  subsequent  events.      Tt  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  by  our  readers  that  the  great  bituminouB 
coal  strike,  extending  from  the  Pittsburg  region 
to  Illinois,  has  had  no  direct  connection  with  the 
outbreak  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania,   where   the   slaughter   of    foreign 
miners  l^y  deputy  sheriffs  occurred  at  Lattimer, 
in  the  Ilazelton  district  of  Luzerne  County.     In- 
directly, however,  the  bituminous  coal  movemeni 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the  conditionii 
both  psychological  and  otherwise,  that  precqpi* 
tated  the  anthracite  strike. 


While   the   whole    nation 
byKeaiie.    deeply  agitated  over  the  fearful 

needless  slaughter  of  strikers  in  P 
sylvania,  there  came  another  public  shock  in- jflllS 
news  of  the  lynching  of  five  men  in  an  IndianAtS^ 
lage,  under  circumstances  that  indicate  alaxi 
flaws  in  the  very  rudiments  of  our  civilization. 
mere  loss  of  life  in  great  disasters  by  sea 
land  is  always  painful  and  shocking;  but 
sacre  of  strikers  or  a  lynching  carnival  gives  .flit 
community  a  very  different  sort  of  shock  froil; 
that  which  is  caused  by  the  news  of  a  foundeliji' 
ship  or  a  cyclone-swept  region.  For  the  mai- 
sacre  of  strikers  or  the  lynching  of  men  held  IE 
the  custody  of  the  State  involves  moral  conaid* 
erations  tliat  lie  at  the  very  basis  of  our  whob 
social  and  political  fabric.  The  Indiana  lynching 
to  which  we  refer  occrurred  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  at  the  little  town  of  Versailles,  in  Rip- 
ley County,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  west  of 
Cincinnati.  Versailles  is  a  county  town,  but  A 
small  onti  of  only  four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
several  miles  from  any  railroad  or  telegpr^A 
oflice.  It  lies  in  a  region  which  for  some  tinM 
pa.*^t  has  suffcnnl  from  the  depredations  of  a  bad 
element  of  tli(^  poi:)ulatiun  that  has  grown  bold  in 
vari<Mis  forms  of  burglary,  highway  robbery,  and 
general  outlawry,  because  of  the  lax  and  feeUfl 
manner  in  which  the  law  has-  stretched  forth  its 
arm  to  protect  the  honest  farmers  and  villagers. 
At  length  some  clear  evidence  was  obtained  in  the 
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a  small  burglary — the  entrance  of  a  bar- 
p,  or  something  of  that  kind — which  im- 

a  gang  of  men  suspected  of  having  com- 
t  number  of  other  similar  crimes.  Five 
re  accordingly  arrested  and  held  for  trial 
ounty  jail  at  Versailles.  There  seems  to 
en  little  doubt  about  the  guilt  of  three  of 
en,  but  the  evidence  against  two  of  them 
parontly  far  from  being  direct  or  im-. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  niglit  of  the  14tli 
ile  five  were  taken  from  the  jail  by  a  ni()b 
ig  in  a  row  from  the  limb  of  an  elm  tree, 
torted  that  akhougli  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
1  the  actual  work  of  seizing  and  hanRiiig 

prisoners,  they  were  accompanied  and 
ged  by  a  body  of  more  tlian  two  hundred 
'  citizens,  tliis  being  a  very  large  nuib  to 
ther  in  sosmall  atown.  Governor  Mount 
innounced  his  detennination  to  use  the 
iwer  of  the  S-tate,  if  necessary,  to  investi- 
outrage  and  bring  the  Ij'nchers  to  punish- 
But  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to 


secure  a  jury  in  Ripley  County  that  would  agree 
upon  a  verdict  of  guilty,  no  matter  how  clearly 
the  identity  of  the  lynchers  were  established. 
It  is  not  easy  to  punish  a  whole  community. 

urt*  For  some  years  it  was  understood  among 
of  Rural  the  apologists  for  the  resort  to  lynch  law 
OUo'^at.  ^jjg^j.  |.]jjg  expedient  was  to  be  reserved 
solely  for  cases  of  violence  against  women.  But 
lynching  has  of  late  been  practiced  in  a  number 
of  instances  to  punish  men  charged  with  other 
crimes.  In  this  Indiana  case  the  robbers  were 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  law  and  would  probably 
have  been  found  guilty  on  due  trial  and  sent  to 
the  penitentiary.  Their  crimes  against  property 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  any 
serious  violence  against  persons,  and  nothing  had 
happened  to  arouse  in  the  community  any  fierce 
and  overpowering  passion.  The  lynching,  there- 
fore, would  seem  to  indicate  a  dangerously  low 
state  of  general  decency  and  civilization  in  the 
county  of  Kipley.  There  are  parts  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  where  the  lamp  of  a  high  civilization 
shines  as  brightly  as  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
whole  world,  but  there  are  other  parts  which  are 
lamentably  benighted.  Yet  this  is  true  not  alone 
of  Indiana,  but  also  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  almost  every  other  State  of  the  Union,  not 
even  excepting  Massachusetts.  While  we  have 
given  so  much  time,  thought,  and  energy  to  the 
work  of  improving  our  conditions  of  life  and 
social  order  in  the  great  towns — with  what  upon 
the  whole  has  been  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
success — the  country  neighborhoods  have  in  too 
many  instances  been  growing  more  depraved  and 
demoralized.  There  waa  a  time  in  our  history 
when  we  relied  upon  the  town  meeting  and  the 
village  home-rule  idea  as  divinely  ordained  in- 
strumentalities of  local  progress.  But  it  may  be 
true  that  in  the  period  upon  which  we  are  now 
entering  we  shall  find  that  we  must  couple  with 
local  self-rule  the  principle  of  a  strong,  well-or- 
ganized central  supervision,  to  hold  up  the  stand- 
ard and  compel  every  neighborhood  to  toe  the 
mark.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany,  where 
real  local  self-government  has  recently  made  very 
great  advances,  there  has  been  worked  out  an  ad- 
ministrative system  which  holds  the  exercise  of 
local  justice  and  civil  government  up  for  the  con- 
stant observation  of  the  higher  authorities — with 
the  certainty  that  any  lack  of  efBciency,  not  to 
say  of  mere  honesty,  would  have  to  be  promptly 
accounted  for.  The  cartoon  on  this  page  expresses 
rather  shockingly  the  low  opinion  now  current  in 
many  quarters  of  the  administration  of  American 
justice;  and  this  distrust  of  law  and  govern- 
ment has  much,  to  do  with  social  disorder,  and 
particularly  with  lynching. 
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-^  ,    .  As  for  tlio  question  of  lynching,  the 

Our  National  provocations  in  tho  Sontli  aro  far 
cuaraeur  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  Yi'I  the  Soiitlicrn  States  arc  very  ear- 
nestly enileavuriug  to  find  a  way  to  ri<i  thenist-lvc* 
of  so  hnrmfiil  ami  disgraceful  an  expedient  as 
the  oxcrulion  of  ollenilcrs  by  mob  violence  with- 
out triid.  1 1  has  l.ieen  seriously  sunm'sted  in  some 
parts  of  the  South  that  in  cases  oC  violent  asBatilt 
against  wnnii-n — such  as  negro  tramps  have  per- 
petratiii  si>  frequently— it  might  be  possible  to 
lodge  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of 
every  ioeal  Justice  of  the  peace,  so  that  the  un- 
questioned will  of  the  community  might  be  almost 
instantly  ciirried  nut  under  the  forms  of  law, 
ratiu-r  than  in  defiance  of  law.  A  sweeping  re- 
form id  r.ur  niethoilB  of  criminal  justice  would 
undouliledly  do  a  great  deal  to  pr(;vent  lynching. 
Unfortunately,  liowever,  the  iux  administration 
of  justice,  like  the  lyndiings  themselves,  is  only 
another  evidence  of  those  serious  faults  in  our 
national  character  and  civilization — which  express 
themselves  also  in  many  other  ways — lo  the 
remeily  of  which  we  should  apply  ourselves  with 
due  earnest  ness  and  humility.  Our  restless  ex- 
pansion us  a.  nation  has  bred  in  us  some  of  the 
defects  that  would  be  less  likely  to  ai>iM'ar  in  com- 
munities of  slower  movement  and  change.  An 
onusnai  development  of  individuality  has  given 
ue  in  America  our  strength  as  a  nation;  but  it 
has  also  made  difGcult  a  calm  and  perfect  social 
order.  We  have  no  cause  to  l>e  dejected  or  pessi- 
mistic about  our  national  conditions  On  the  con- 
trary, nearly  all  of  the  deeply  significant  signs 
■re  full  of  hope  and  encouragement.  "VVe  should 
have  faith  enough  in  ourselves  and  deal  hon- 
estly enough  with  ourst'lves  to  face  our  defects 
with  a  purpose  to  remedy  them. 

amentable  truth  that  one's  vices  are 
likely  to  be  imitated  than  one's  vir- 
hUexico.  jn^^  is  illustrated  in  the  adoption  by  the 
Mexicans  of  our  Ami'Hcan  practice  of  lynching. 
On  Septemlier  1(>,  whicli  is  Mexico's  patriotic  an- 
niversary, I'resident  DiaK  was  walking  at  the 
head  of  n  civic  parade  in  honor  of  his  country's 
independence,  A  man  rushed  forward  from  the 
crowd  and  threw  himself  npon  the  president. 
The  man,  Arrovo  bv  name,  was  seized  at  once 
by  the  soldiers  and  officers  who  accompanied 
President  Diaz  an<l  si'nt  to  jail.  It  wa.^  genenilly 
supposed  tlinnighoiit  the  <-ity  for  simie  hours  that 
the  man  was  un  atian-ldsl  and  that  he  had  meant  lo 
kill  the  pre.iident  by  .stabbing:  and  the  reports 
were  to  that  elTect  in  most  of  the  New  York  pa- 
pers on  the  following  morning.  The  N'ew  York 
HernhVn  ii;port  correctly  explained  that  the  tin- 
fortunate  Arroyo  was  a  tailor  of  the  town,  a  jwr- 


t  Hitllday 


tisan  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Presidei 
who  had  lieon  drinking  too  much  on  the  i 
holiday,  ajid  who  had  simply  rushed  low 
presi<lcnt  in  a  maudhn  desire  to  embrace 
ject  of  his  hero-worship.  It  is  further  r 
by  the  Hertihl  that  President  Diaz  subse' 
learned  the  facts  and  ordered  the  man  n 
The  afternonn  papere  of  the  17th,  h< 
brought  the  news  that  a  mob  had  broken  i 
jail  on  the  previous  night,  taken  the  m 
and  lynchi'd  him.  This  unfortunate  circui 
may  Ix!  said,  of  course,  to  indicate  several 
cut  tilings.  It  attests,  doubtless,  the  coi 
poptilarity  of  Ceneral  Diaz.  But  it  sho' 
more  strikingly  how  dangerous  a  thing  n 
is,  and  how  serious  may  be  the  conse< 
wl:ei[  an  lu'cused  iH'rsoii  is  executed  first  t 
vestigiited  afterward. 

The    most    natural    reflectic 

JijiOB  *       crosses  the  mind  upon  readii 

"""i/a""'      M^^-ti^'an  iiLcident,  is  the  acutf 

Extra-hararaout  fiilive  State  of  public   feeling 

"""'"■        countries,  on  account  of  rece 

cessful  or  imsuccessful  attacks  upon  the  1 

sovereigns  and  rulers.      It  was  this  senslti 

ve  may  lie  sure,  that  impelled  the  mob  in  U( 
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antly  and  withoiit  mercy  with  a  supposed 
t  who  had  tried  to  take  the  life  of  the 
t  of  the  republic.  The  assassination  of 
,  following  attempts  upon  Kinfj  Humbert 
isident  Faure,  had  deeply  stirred  the 
races  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Vnr- 
i,  the  people  of  Mexico  had  in  their  minds 
oser  and  fresher  parallel.  On  August 
n  the  people  of  the  repuhlic  of  Uruguay 


Again  In  tht  ^^  fip't«  of  the  extremely  disturbed 
8paai»ii-*nieriea«  condition  in  Guatemala  (where  the 
Hepubitca.  dictatorship  of  Barrios  seems  now 
to  be  overthrown)  and  unsettled  difficulties  in 
some  other  parts  of  Central  and  South  America, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Latin-American  republics 
are  showing  at  present  a  Bomewhat  higher  aver- 
age of  stability  than  usuiil.  Venezuela  is  en- 
titled to  credit  for  having  passed  through  a  per- 
fectly quiet  and  oitterly  presidential  election. 
General  Crespo's  successor  in  the  chief  magistracy 
is  SeRor  Ignacio  Andrade,  a  man  of  talent  and 
excellent  reputation,  whose  period  of  office  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  greater  industrial  and  general 
progress  than  Venezuela  has  ever  known  Ixifore. 
The  republic  of  Honduras,  in  Central  America, 
has  made  an  arrangement  with  a  syndicate  of 
New  York  capitalists,  including  some  of  the 
most  prominent  business  men  in  this  country, 
under  which  great  concessions  have  been  granted. 
This  sjTidicate  on  Octolwr  1  takes  full  control  of 
the  customs   n^venues  of  Honduras,  and  also  of 


Uruguay. 


abrating  the  anniversary  of  their  national 
lence,  the  president,  Sefior  Tdiarte  Borda, 

and  instantly  killed.  The  assassin  was 
wait  for  him  as  the  president  and  officers 
were  coming  away  from  the  cathedral  at 
Jeo,  when!  they  had  l)een  attending  the 
»  Deum.  Theassa-ssinof  President  Dord a 
0  be  a  young  inaii  named  Arreclonde,  of 
lily,  who  declan^d  that  he  liad  destroyed 
ident  to  save  the  country.  The  vice- 
:,  SeliorJuan  CueslJi-s,  at  once  assumed 

of  president,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a 
>ry  policy  em  In's  ]>art  might  bring  to  a 
■;n(i  the  ri'voiutionary  troubles  which. 
the  present  venr.  have  so  gn-ntlv  injured 
■.  Hut  iN-sidcs  the  mur-ier  of  I'resi- 
lia,  tlie  peojili'  of  .Miwico  were  also  aware 
ry  n-cent  assawwinattcm  in  Guatemala  of 
ler  of  President  Itarrios— this  crime  1«^- 
ded  as  a  virtual  assault  upon  tne  head  of 
■  and  as  a  warning  [hat  Barrios  himself 

destroyed  on  the  lirsi  opjiortuniry.  Thus 
lish-speaking  world  has  within  tJie  pa.et 
:s  had  miicli  cause  for  being  especially 
>ii  the  suhjecl  of  assassinations. 
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the  banking  system.  It  will  operate  coastwise 
steamships,  complete  the  railroad  across  the  little 
republic,  and  develop  in  various  ways  the  pro- 
duction and  commerce  of  that  region.  Honduras 
has  been  weighed  down  under  what,  for  so  small 
a  country,  is  a  very  great  debt.  Most  of  its  bonds 
are  held  in  Europe  and  were  fraudulently  issued. 
The  syndicate  promises  to  undertake  the  liquida- 
tion ot  this  debt,  and  to  so  reform  the  custom- 
house administration  as  to  break  up  smuggling 
and  put  the  finances  of  Honduras  upon  a  sound 
basis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Ih.e  arrangement 
will  prove  advantageous  on  both  sides.  The 
news  froni  the  Argentine  Hepublic  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  Congress  has  taken  the  advice  of  President 
Uriburu  and  adopted  a  policy  of  strict  economy. 
The  national  finances  are  steadily  improving. 
The  government  is  disposed  to  try  some  retalia- 
tory measures  against  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  our  new  duty  on  hides.  The  wheat  crop 
of  Ai^ntina,  which,  as  our  readers  will  bear  in 
mind,  matures  in  what  is  our  winter,  promises 
to  be  larger  than  usual.  President  Diaz  deliv- 
ered his  regular  message  to  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress on  September  17,  and  discussed  in  an  in- 
teresting way  the  project  of  a  great  reservoir  to  be 
constructed  jointly  by  the  governments  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  object  is  to  prevent  such  disasters 
from  overflow  aa  those  of  the  present 
year,  by  which  many  lives  were  lost  and 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  sac- 
rificed. The  message  also  dealt  with  the 
silver  question,  admitting  the  difficulties 
that  the  silver  standard  causes  in  view  of 
the  recent  condition  of  the  buHion  mar- 
ket, but  predicting  a  favorable  reaction 
in  the  early  future.  The  recent  progress 
of  Mexico,  as  summed  up  by  Pi-esident 
Diaz,  gives  cause  for  congratulation. 

,  The  independent  citizens' 
Union  of  movemunts  in  American  mu- 
Niw  rari.  nicipal  campaigns  have  hereto- 
fore almost  always  been  improvised  at  the 
eleventh  hour  as  mere  protests,  and  have 
relied  upon  the  processe.s  of  agitation 
rather  than  education.  This  year's  Citi- 
zens' Union  movement  in  New  York  City 
has  gone  upon  a  totally  different  plan. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  been  fully  in  mind 
ever  since  Mayor  Strong's  election  three 
years  ago,  under  thorough  study  since 
the  unfortunate  incidents  of  the  minor 
municipal  campaign  of  two  years  ago, 
and  firmly  in  hand  since  the  national  and 
State   election    of    one   year    ago.      Its 


friends  had  a  part  in  shaping  the  new  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  York,  whick 
separates  municipal  from  general  electioiu, 
thereby  making  it  an  easier  matter  to  deal 
with  local  issues  upon  their  merits  unmixed  with 
party  issues  and  policies.  The  consolidation  ot 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  afforded  a  specif 
reason  why  the  citizens'  movement  should  be 
early  in  the  field  and  thorough  in  its  preparation; 
for  consolidation  under  the  governing  methods 
supplied  by  the  new  charter  must  give  a  tre- 
mendous significance,  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  the 
results  of  the  election  in  November.  In  no  elec- 
tion since  the  foundation  of  this  republic  has  the 
cause  of  good  local  and  miznicipal  government  in 
America  had  so  much  at  stake  as  in  the  one  whiei  ■ 
on  November  2  will  determine  who  shall  be 
Mayor  of  the  Greater  New  York  for  the  next 
four  years.  The  Citizens' Union  is  made  up  ot 
men  who  are  resolved  that  the  city  shall  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  best  welfare  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  professional  politiciaiu. 

Important,./ 1,.  '^^  all-important  factor  in  good 

FiretMttnpoii-     government  for  the  Greater  New 

taa  Mayar.       York,  thanks  to  the  nature  of  the 

charter,   is  the  mayor.      His  authority  will  far 
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d  that  of  any  other  mayor  in  the  whole 
When  he  comes  into  office,  at  the  be- 
ef next  year,  he  will  have  the  power  to 
to  private  life  the  members  of  all  the 
ions  and  executive  boards  that  now  super- 
md  control  the  multiform  work  of  the 
linistration.  In  their  places  he  will  be 
to  put  such  successors  as  he  deems  fit, 
appointees  will  require  no  other  man's 
or  ratification.  A  wise  mayor  exercising 
nse  an  appointing  power  can  at  a  stroke 
ish  great  things  for  municipal  progress, 
ot  so  absolute  in  the  field  of  municipal 
as  in  the  exercise  of  the  appointing 
he  Mayor  of  the  Greater  New  York  will 
Y  be  able,  within  the  bounds  of  reason, 
a  practical  working  control  over  the  mu- 
^udget,  both  on  the  side  of  taxation  and 
hat  of  expenditure.  It  is  no  mere  rou- 
lerfunctory  task  that  must  fall  to  the  first 
f  the  amalgamated  metropolis.  "We  have 
under  separate  governments  of  widely 
organizations,  the  three  municipalities  of 
3rk,  Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island  City, 
Qumber  of  smaller  towns  and  villages, 
eral  county  organizations,  all  of  which 
beginning  of  the  new  administration  are 
jrged  into  one  corporate  entity.  On  the 
nd,  we  have  an  enormous  printed  book 
ousand  pages  or  more,  known  as  the 
New  York  Charter.  It  will  be  the  busi- 
the  new  city  government,  the  mayor  tak- 
ead  in  the  task,  to  make  the  provisions 
ngements  that  are  set  forth  in  this  printed 
)ly,  as  a  working  system  of  municipal 
ent,  to  the  more  than  three  millions  of 
its  of  the  metropolis. 

Since  all  this  is  a  matter  of  the  keen- 
;.      est  interest  to  the  citizens  of  New 

York,  it  was  the  impression  of  great 
of  them  that  time  should  be  taken  by 
ock,  so  to  speak,  and  an  endeavor  made 
e  the  services,  as  first  mayor  of  the 
:ity,  of  some  man  preeminently  qualified 
iy,  experience,  and  cliaracter.  Nobody 
:he  fact  that  there  were  a  good  many 
of  New  York  who  might  well  perform 
?s  of  mayor,  but  it  was  also  commonly 
ed  that  no  other  man  possessc'd  so  many 
of  availability  as  Mr.  Seth  Low,  the 
t  of  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Low 
n  twice  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  had 
a  national  reputation  by  the  excellent 
in  which  he  had  filled  the  office.  Since 
Brooklyn  to  make  his  home  in  New  York 
lent  of  Columbia  College,  Mr.  Low  had 
s  a  member  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Com- 


mission and  had  filled  other  local  positions  of 
trust,  besides  more  recently  being  one  of  the 
most  important  members  of  the  commission 
which  drafted  the  Greater  New  York  Charter. 
As  further  elements  in  the  availability  of  Mr. 
Low,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  is  in  the  very 
prime  of  life,  has  superb  health,  and  has  both  a 
liking  and  a  talent  for  administrative  work,  his 
experience  in  which  has  of  course  been  greatly 
increased  since  the  days  of  his  Brooklyn  maypr- 
alty  by  his  years  of  large  executive  responsibility 
as  the  head  of  a  university.  The  duties  of  an 
American  university  president  are  remarkably 
analogous  in  many  respects  to  those  that  will 
have  to  be  performed  by  the  mayor  of  the 
Greater  New  York.  The  university  president  is 
in  constant  exercise  of  the  appointing  power,  has 
financial  and  budgetary  problems  on  his  hands 
continually,  has  in  the  board  of  trustees  what 
may  be  called  a  deliberative  or  parliamentary 
body  to  deal  with — and  so  the  analogy  might  be 
extended.  Thus  everything  in  Mr.  Low's  experi- 
ence has  tended  to  increase  his  fitness  for  the  great 
task  to  which  his  fellow -citizens  are  calHng  him. 

^^  ^    ,      The  executive  committee  of  the  Citi- 

Letter  of     zens'  Union,  a  number  of  months  ago. 

Acceptance,   ^l^^qq^  unanimously  to  ask  Mr.  Low  to 

be  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty.  His  reply  was 
wholly  favorable,  merely  stipulating  that  before 
assuming  the  rdle  of  a  candidate  Mr.  Low  wished 
to  have  it  made  reasonably  certain  that  his  can- 
didacy would  be  widely  acceptable  to  the  friends 
of  good  government,  so  that  it  might  form  a 
basis  of  union  against  Tammany  Hall  considered 
as  the  embodiment  of  those  things  to  which 
good  citizenship  is  opposed.  Thus  the  Citizens' 
Union  had  justified  its  early  appearance  in  the 
field,  and  had  virtually  performed  its  principal 
task.  It  was  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
proceed  to  secure  one  hundred  and  twenty -five 
thousand  signatures,  more  or  less,  of  citizens 
who  desired  Mr.  Low  to  be  a  candidate.  The 
trend  of  public  opinion  was  unmistakable,  and 
Mr.  Low's  formal  letter  of  acceptance,  embody- 
ing what  may  be  termed  his  municipal  creed, 
was  presented  to  the  public  on  September  14. 
He  confesses  that  he  is  a  Republican,  but  in 
municipal  matters  he  acknowledges  no  party 
fealty.  He  believes  that  the  mayor  of  a  city 
should  be  free  from  all  partisan  obligations.  He 
declares  that  if  elected  it  will  be  his  endeavor  in 
making  appointments  *  *  to  fill  every  place  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  public  good."  He  pro- 
nounces with  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  civil -service  laws  in  spirit  as  well  as 
in  letter.  He  denounces  the  intermeddling  of 
the  State  Legislature  in  purely  municipal  con- 
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corns,  and  promises  to  "contend  sturdily  for 
tlie  city's  right  in  such  matters  to  govern 
itself."  He  declares  for  the  earliest  possible 
completion  of  the  proposed  mnnicipal  rapid- 
transit  wystem,  defends  the  municipal  and 
general  iiiturest  in  the  matter  of  proper  re- 
muneration for  franchises  and  privileges  guaran- 
leed  to  street- railroad  corporations,  avows  his 
lively  interest  in  the  educational  and  commercial 
progress  of  the  cominuuity,  and  favors  the  ob- 
servant regard  of  the  laws  which  protect  tlie 
rights  of  laljor.  On  tlie  ticklisli  question  of  tlie 
liquor  laws  Mr.  Low  express«>s  himself  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  frank  and  conciliatory.  Ho  favors 
that  part  of  the  Haines  law  which  does  away  with 
the  old  excise  boards,  with  their  arbitrary  meth- 
ods, their  favorilisnis,  and  their  serious  abuses. 
But  he  iloiiH  not  favor  those  parts  of  the  Raines 
law  which  liring  the  metropolis  under  tlie  same 
rules  that  apply  to  the  Slate  at  largo  as  regards, 
for  example,  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday.  What 
he  says  is  that  ' '  an  excise  law  as  far  a.s  it  affects 
the  daily  lite  and  the  habits  of  the  people  should 
reflect  the  public  opinion  of  the  city. " 

will  the  *^'"'     ^'^^'^    letter   was    received 

RtpuNicana  with  unmistakable  favor  through- 
'"'"■"  "'■  '■'^'  out  the  city.  In  spite  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  made  by  Mr,  Piatt  and  his  lieu- 
tenants in  the  management  of  the  local  Repub- 
ticiui  machine,  the  tide  of  Republican  sentiment 
in  favor  of  an  indorsement  of  Mr.  Low's  candf 
dacy  rose  higher  and  higher  every  day.     Tho 


question  came  to  a  test  on  the  14th  in  Brook) 
where  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Republi 
organization,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  tlie  t 
trary,  made  a  declaration  for  Mr.  Low  by  a  i 
of  about  fonr  to  one.  Notwithstanding 
daily  declarations  of  those    who  represent  '. 


From  the  New  York  Hcrabl. 
IMr.  Jarob  Worth,  a  Republican  leader  nf  Rrooklyn.  v 
defeated  by  Mr,  PIntfB  influence  Inhia  efforts  to  control  i 
committee  on  the  Mth:    but  thelndor»-in«nt  of  S«th  L 
wHB  B  real  victory  (or  Worth.) 


(SelBoted  by  Mr.  Piatt  as  csndldaM  for 

Piatt  that  the  Republicans  of  New  York 
under  no  circumstances  indorse  Mr.  Low, 
will  certainly  nominate  a  separate  candidal* 
their  own,  everything  in  the  situation  make 
almost  certain  that  the  Bepublican  machine 
have  to  yield  to  the  force  of  honest  Republi 
sentiment,  and  accept  the  candidate  of  the  ( 
zona'  I'nion.  The  dates  for  the  Republican 
Tarn  many -Democratic  nominating  convonti 
had  been  provisionally  fixed  for  September 
and  September  30  respectively.  Our  rew 
will  have  learned  from  the  daily  press,  theret 
before  this  niunlKT  of  tho  Review  reaches  th 
what  candidates  have  actually  taken  the  fi 
Naturally  the  Tammany  Democrats  have  I 
hoping  that  Mr.  I'latt  would  be  as  good 
his  word  and  nominate  a  machine  Republ: 
candidate;  for  Tammany's  only  hope  lies 
tho  division  of  its  opponents,  £ven,  h 
ever,  if  the  Piatt  machine  should  thus  el 
the  situation  in  Tammany's  favor,  it  does 
follow  that  both  machines  together  could 
year  defeat  Mr.  Tjow.  The  great  army  of  vo 
wlio  in  New  York  last  year  supported  the 
Kin  ley  ticket  have  no  necessary  connec 
with  Mr.   Plait's  machine.     It  is  one  thiuj 
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)  local  nominating  machinery  of  a 
quite  a  different  thing  to  bring  out  a 
vote  on  election  day.  It  is  plain  that 
lajority  of  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
a  will  vote  for  Mr.  Low  in  any  case, 
as  Weil  as  principle  compels  the 
it  of    Mr.    Low's  candidacy   by  the 


The  Tammany  Democrats  meanwhile 
have  arranged  to  hold  their  conven- 
tion last,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
'J  circumstances.  If  the  Republicans 
arse  Mr.  Low  the  Tammany  conven- 
ideavor  to  bring  out  some  highly  re- 
;entleman  as  a  figure-heail,  and  will 
)  to  nominate  any  practical  politician 

the  Tammany  school.  With  Mr. 
roker's  annual  return  from  Europe, 
eptember  the  newspapers  pndeavored 
appeal  that  Taminanv  s  et  boas  was 
e  candidate  for  major  But  nothing 
m    to    have    been    further    from    the 

intentions  of  tl  e  inntr  c  rcle  of  Tarn 
i&  Nor  could  anvtbmg  induce  Mr 
Bubm  t  to  BO  dangerous  an  ordfal 
yan  element  of  the  New  York  De 
as  been  determined  that  Tarn m an j 
year  both  in  its  platform  and  m  its 
recognize  fullv  the  great  lost  cause 
But  the  dominant  element  in  Tam 
«rmined  to  ignore  the  silver  question 
icago  platform  and  to  fight  the  Re 
n  State  and  local  issues      They  have 


been  casting  about  anxiously  for  available  candi- 
dates, and  seem  to  have  concluded  that  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  await  their  convention  day 
and  then  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

.  J.  Meanwhile   the    Citizens'    Union  has 

CnmpQiri  been  carrying  on  a  quiet  but  steady 
of  Educatina.  ^^^  effective  campaign  of  educational 
work  in  almost  every  part  of  the  city.  This  has 
taken  the  form,  very  largely,  of  lectures  on  the 
work  of  the  different  city  departments,  most  in- 
telligently prepared  and  admirably  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  slides.  The  substantial  progress 
that  the  city  has  made  under  Mayor  Strong's  ad- 
ministration furnishes  abundant  opportunity  for 
striking  contrasts  when  compared  with  condi- 
tions existing  under  the  preceding  Tammany  ad- 
ministrations; and  the  stereopticon  lectures  set 
forth  the  nature  and  significance  of  municipal  re- 
form as  almost  no  other  method  could  do  as  well 
While  bringing  the  every  lay  questions  of  mu 
nicipal  housekeeping  directly  to  the  attention  of 
the  voters  m  these  illustrated  lectures  the  Citi 
zcns  Union  is  al-w  loing  good  work  in  printing 
and  disseminating  campaign  books  and  jam 
pblets  These  are  attractively  wnlten  and  illus 
trated  and  present  sabent  facts  about  \arious 
topics  of  municipal  interest  Each  pamphlet  is  a 
complete  little  monog  aph  which  takes  ip  some 
one  question — street  clean  ng  p  iblic  baths  and 
lavatories  tenement  house  reform  the  public 
schools  the  small  parks  the  paving  improve 
ments  or  someth  ng  else  \I1  this  excellent 
educational  work  is  possible  because  the  Cit  zens 
Union  was  wise  enough  to  organize  early  and 
take  plenty  of  time  to  make  ready  its  campaign, 
instead  of  depending  u]x>n  an  improvised  mo\e 
ment  at  the  last  moment  after  the  regular  party 
machines  had  taken  the  field  There  is  nothing 
subtle  or  mysterious  al  ut  tl  e  methods  that  the 
Citizenb  Union  has  employed  4ny  large  body 
of  good  citizens  m  any  other  American  town 
can  do  the  same  thmg  if  they  only  care  to  take 
tl  e  trouble  and  if  thev  will  but  keep  their  move 
ment  upon  as  high  a  plane  of  die  nterested  and 
public  spirited  devotion  to  the  truevieltareof  the 
community  while  resolutely  leclin  ng  to  be  led 
off  upon  side  issues  ly  faddists  and  cranks 

'  '-von  ^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^'"^"^*^  indeed  be  elected 
nation  next  month  aa  we  confidentiv  ex 
pect  that  he  will  be  it  is  quite  pos 
Bit  le  that  the  most  important  result  of  all  will 
follow  from  the  methods  taken  to  secure  his 
nomination  The  Citizens  Union  is  not  a  party 
or  a  clique  It  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
voluntary  movement  on  the  part  of  the  com 
munit)  itself    to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  th6 
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cliqiifts  of  politicians  who  conduct  nominations 
for  their  own  private  ends  in  back  rooms,  and 
allow  public  opinion  no  way  to  oxenuao  itsolf  in 
the  matter  of  selecting  candidates.  What  New 
York  can  do  other  ciliea  can  do  also;  and  non- 
partisan noniinaiions  sup]X)rted  by  gi-eat  ennill- 
mcnts  of  citizens  will  Iw  used  to  cin-uiiivcnt  the 
devioHH  waj-a  ol  the  Ikisscb  antl  local  machines. 
And  thnsthe[mliticiansthcMiselves,  in  self-pi-eser- 
vation.  will  l>e  driven  into  th<^  acceptance  of  some 
(jennine  reform  of  the  caucus,  tlie  primary,  and 
the  nominating  system  in  general.  If  the  suc- 
cessful work  of  the  Citizens'  I'nion  of  New 
York  should  lead  to  a  general  reform  of  jiarty 
nominating  melhods  througliout  the  country,  a 
spjendid  new  chapter  would  have  been  added  to 
the  history  of  A  m mean  popular  self-government. 

The  gnmt  topic  that  hiis  continned 

franco-fmaiian   t*)  ocrupv    the  European  press  )ias 

Alliance.        [lecii    the  alliances  of    tlie  powers, 

with  particular  reference!  to  the  o\if>ii  and  express 


recognition 
dent  Fawre' 
the  aUiancc 


by  the  Czar,  on  the  occasion  of ' 
s  recent  visit  to  St.  Petersbu 
existing  lietween  Russia  and  Fj 


tOBHt  HC  [he  banquet  oi 
aiil.  Klven  Tiy  PrfS  " 
111  press.— From  L'BlwIrath  n  lI*artK). 


sbould  lie  indefinitely  ext«nde< 
that  hispowereasaconstitutiona 
should  be  enlarged.  There  is  n 
son  to  suppose,  however,  thi 
French  people  have  so  lost  their 
as  to  contemplate  any  such  mo 
tione  of  their  republican  constil 
One  would  suppose  that  in  thi 
run  Hussiaii  absolutism  is  not  so 
to  influence  the  French  const: 
as  French  n' publican  ism,  on  tht 
hand,  to  leaven  the  himp  of 
sian  autocracy.  The  French  lis 
siixid  nothing  so  much  as  the  fi 
menting  of  this  alliance;  and  b 
capricious  ]iolitical  changes  at 
might  weaken  Russia's  confide 
I  he  value  of  a  French  tnte 
would  seem  probable  that  the  r€ 
will  gain  something  of  sobriel 
steadiness  from  this  new  sei 
responsibility.  France  has  up 
whole  Ik'cii  very  fortunate  in  itf 
of  repiibliciin  presidents  since 
iind  M.  Felix  Faiti-e  is  bearinj 
self  in  a  manner  that  has  won  t 
pr^ival  of  the  nation  to  an  unusi 
tent.  Some  Frenclimen  insis 
the  moment  is  auspicious  for 
H'mpttorecover  Alsace  and  Loi 
But  that  is  hardly  what  the  a 
means.  The  F.ini)eror  Willia 
U'on  ostentatiously  cmpltasizii 
liigh  value  Germany  places  c 
lihine  provinces. 
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The  German  papers  have,  indeed,  been 
*    disposed  to  sneer  a  good  deal  about  the 

dual  alliance — not,  however,  at  theex- 
f  Russia.  For  it  is  the  German  policy  at 
,  as  it  is  that  of  England  and  every  other 
to  be  extremely  deferential  to,  Russia, 
e  fashion  in  Germany  to  treat  the  dual  al- 
a  an  arrangement  by  which  Russian  di- 
jT  has  captured  France  for  its  own  ends, 
Sering  no  substantial  quid  pro  quo.  The 
1  Government  has  shown  its  real  feeling 
the  Franco -Russian  affair  by  its  extraor- 
efforts  to  exhibit  the  strength  and  har- 
f  the  triple  alliance.  The  King  and  Queen 
early  in  Septemljer  were  the  guests  of  the 
ir  William  at  Homburg,  where  magnifi- 
es  had  been  prepared  in  their  honor,  and 
ing  possible  was  done  to  render  impresa- 
1  fact  of  the  continued  alliance  between 
nd  Germany.  Later  in  the  month  the 
ir  William  proceeded  to  Hungary,  where 
13th  he  was  ifcuived  at  Totia  by  the  Em- 
i'rancis  Joseph  ;  and  his  visit  was  cele- 
with  much  pomp  and  display.  >fever- 
there  are  many  signs  that  ihe  triple  alH- 
Umding  toward  a  moral  disintegration  ; 
Y  finds  it  desirable  to  get  closer  to  France, 
ural  associate,  and  Austria  has  seemingly 
ming  to  an  understanding  with  St.  Peters- 
ver  the  future  of  southeastorn  Europe, 
■eaont  condition  of  European  alliances 
for  peace  all  around,  rather  than  for  a 
I  and  ominous  relationship  between  two 
istic  alliances.  Undoubtedly  the  German 
:  hopes  reconcilinlion  may  proceed  fast 
to  allow  him  to  vi^it  Paris  in  19IJ0. 


In  the  middle  of  September  it  waa 
and  a  announced  that  the  deadlock  in  the 
Ptaci  Trtaig.  negotiations  at  Constantinople  had 
been  broken  by  the  acceptance  all  around  of  a 
new  proposal  proceeding  from  Lord  Salisbury. 
The  essential  feature  of  this  proposal  was  a  joint 
commission  representing  the  six  great  powers, 
which  should  take  charge  of  the  finances  of 
Greece,  aeauming  control  of  certain  specified  reve- 
nues, and  using  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  old  holders  of  Greek  bonds,  whose  interests 
have  been  so  stoutly  maintained  by  Germany,  and 
also  for  the  payment  as  they  fall  due  of  the  in- 
stiiUraents  of  tlie  indemnity  to  Turkey.  On  the 
basis  of  this  scheme  it  was  announced  that  pre- 
liminary articles  of  peace  would  be  signed  within 
the  week  ending  September    18,    and  that  the 


r  Empirok  <ta  poor  Qr«ece):  "Utud  over  ■ 
'e  sot,  nnd  we'll  do  the  best  we  can  for  yon." 
From  Punch  (Landon). 
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Turkish  army  would  begin  ahiiost  at  once  to  va- 
cate Theaaaly.  This  announcement,  following  so 
many  othpr  false  notices  of  agreement,  through 
a  period  of  some  eijjhteen  weoku  of  negotiations, 
fell  upon  tlie  ears  of  a  skeptical  world.  Never- 
theless there  must  !«■  an  ond.  some  time,  and 
there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  the  treaty 
when  concluded  will  take  somewhat  the  form  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  latest  proposal,     liut  the  Turk- 


ish evacuation  of  Thessaly  is  not  likely  to  occur 
in  the  niontli  following  the  appearance  of  this 
number  of  the  Hkvibw,  although  a  preliminary 
treaty  was  adopted  on  Septeml)er  18. 

.  .  Altogether,    the  prestige  gained  by  the 

enSYht  Turkish  empire  as  the  result  of  its  mili- 
'^'*''  tary  success  has  not  t>een  waning  much 
since  hostilities  were  susi>ended.  The  Grand 
Turk  rules  with  a  firmer  hand  in  his  own  domin- 
ions than  before,  and  counts  for  vastly  more  in 
the  estimation  of  Kurope.  The  most  n?inarkable 
illustration  of  tlie  new  esteem  in  which  Turkey  is 
held,  as  fiirmidahle  for  friendship  or  enmity,  has 
now  boon  afTorded  by  Hiilgariii.  Although  prac- 
tically  an   independi'iit  power  since  the  war  of 


twenty  years  ago,  Bulgaria  has  nominally  owed 
suzerainty  to  the  Sultan.  It  has,  in  fact,  never 
paid  any  tribute -money,  and  has  ignored  ill 
claims,  either  nominal  or  substantial,  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  Turkish  empire.  For  seven! 
years  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  has  hees 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cut  the  thread  and 
set  up  a  full-fledged  kingdom,  on  the  plea  tint 
Bulgaria  was  as  much  entitled  to  that  position  in 
Furope  a^  either  Servia,  Roumania,  or.  Greece. 
When  the  war  b((tween  Turkey  and  Greece  broke 
out  Prince  Ferdinand  and  Ms  prime  miuister, 
Rtotloff,  believed  that  they  would  find  in  the  dis- 
turlHid  situation  of  southeastern  Europe  their 
coveted  opportimity  to  set  up  the  Bulgarian  king- 
dom. The  swift  and  immense  success  of  Turkey, 
however,  ha<l  not  \k'Ch  anticipated,  and  Prince 
Ferdinand  jwrceived  that  he  nmst  proceed  with 
caution.  His  visits  to  the  principal  courts  of 
Europe  did  not  succeed  in  securing  for  Mb  proj- 
ect the  interest,  sympatliy,  and  assurance  of  sup- 
port that  he  hfid  believed  it  possible  to  obtain. 
Whereupon,  quite  to  the  surprise  of  all  Europe, 
he  completely  reversed  his  tactics,  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  paid  his  homage  as  a  vassal  to 
"  Abdul  the  Damned  "  at  the  Yiidiz  Kiosk.  The 
Bulgarians  have  so  highly  valued  their  emancipa- 
tion from  Turkey  that  the  sheer  audacity  of 
Ferdinand's  submissive  trip  to  Constantinople 
gave  the  whole  political  world  a  new  sensation. 
But  Ferdinand  and  Stoiloff  justified  tlie  perform- 
ance with  some  cynicism  and  a  good  deal  of  sound 
logic.  They  declared  that  they  simply  made  the 
best  of  their  situation.  Since  the  great  European 
powers  had  refused  to  countenance  the  full  inde- 
pendence of  Bulgaria,  that  principality  could 
hope  for  no  international  status  except  in  its  ca- 
pacity as  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  It  had 
already  secured  for  domestic  purposes  the  com- 
plete autonomy  which  protects  it  against  any  an- 
noyance from  the  government  of  the  Porte.  But 
since  the  Porti!  has  now  developed  a  splendid  mil- 
itary position,  Bulgaria  proposes  to  establish  such 
relations  with  f'onstantinople  as  will  give  her  the 
benefit,  in  case  of  need,  of  Turkey's  military 
strength.      The  whole  jwrformance   has  in  it  sig- 
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ider-ln-cblet  o(  the  British  forces  in  India. 


nificant  possibilitieB  which  are  likely  to  appear  in 
more  than  one  novel  direction  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two. 


"•b 


Although  the  members  of  Parliament 
''Brliiiii"  have  for  the  most  part  been  shooting 
fmpin.  grouse  or  else  scattered  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  on  their  vacation  trips,  there  have 
been  Englishmen  enough  left  on  posts  of  pubhc 
^iuty  to  man  the  ship  of  state — and  furthermore 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  to  claim  their  atten- 
tion. The  great  concern  of  the  British  empire 
«t  present  is  with  the  revolt  of  the  hill  tribes  on 
the  -Afghanistan  frontiers  of  India.  This  upris- 
ing has  turned  out  a  very  serious  one — though 
not  an  alarming  one — for  the  British  authorities 
in  India.  It  simply  means  the  employment  of 
perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  troops  in  a  very 
remote  and  difficult  region,  and  the  expenditure 
of  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  hill  tribes  Dnze 
tlieir  immemorial  independence.  Thoy  do  not 
belong  in  any  true  sense  to  the  British  Indian 
empire,  and  Lord  Rosebery's  administration  was 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  withdrawal  from 
Chitral  and  the  maintenance  of  the  old  and  well 
established  frontier.  Unhappily,  Lord  Salis 
bury's  adrainiatralion  has  reversed  that  policy 
and  brought  on  the  present  troulile.  The  details 
of  the  campaign  will  claim  our  more  particular 
attention  next  month.  The  Ameer  of  Afghanis 
tan  has  not  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  of  tho 
suspicions  that  make  him  responsible  for  inciting 
the  hillsmen  to  a  revolt  that  can  only  end  in  their 
heavy  punishment. 


„  ,  Among  the  chief  topics  in  the  British 
Ttpiet  In  world  oi  industry  and  commerce  have 

'  ■  been  (1)  the  continuance  and  the  spread 
in  collateral  directions  of  the  great  strike  in  the 
machinists'  or  so-called  engineering  trades,  and 
(2)  the  position  that  the  Bank  of  England  seems 
to  have  assumed  toward  the  silver  question  by 
the  somewhat  indefinite  announcement  of  its 
carry  a  portion  of  its  reserve  in 
These  topics  will  both  ot  them  be  in  a 
position  for  more  intelligent  discussion  next 
month.  It  may  merely  be  said  regarding  the 
engineering  strike  that  there  seems  some  danger 
lest  the  great  employers  in  England  should  imi- 
tate some  of  their  brethren  in  America,  and 
endeavor  to  supersede  trained,  skilled,  and  self- 
respecting  workmen  of  tho  trade-union  sort  with 
cheap  unorganized  labor,  in  part  drawn  from  east- 
em  and  southern  Europe,  which  can  be  trained 
automatically  to  attend  machinery  and  perform 
some  one  part  of  a  single  process.  The  seemingly 
indulgent  attitude  of  the  governors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  toward  silver  has  been  received  with 
astonishment  and  a  good  deal  of  disgust  in  the 
financial  world.  In  genera],  the  silver  cause 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  hopeful  way. 

Tilt  Rami  "^^^  domestic  topic  that  chiefly  inter- 
viaii  U  ested  British  political  circles  last  month 
Inland.  ^^  j.]^^  ^^jgjj  ^j  ^y^^  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York  to  Ireland,     The  manner  in  which  the 


MiBB  Erin:  "  It's  welcome  ye  are,  your  royal  blKtanea 

Arrah,  now !    Ye'Il  be  takiu'  a  bouse  ol  yer  own  here  am 

From  Punth  (London). 
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royal  family  of  Great  Britain  has  neglected  and 
shunned  the  Emerald  Isle  is  enough  to  account 
in  part  for  its  extreme  un[)opiilarity  with  the 
Irish  peoplp.  Everybody  now  sees  clearly  that 
royalty  iiuiat  change  its  attitude;  but  of  course 
the  Queen  is  too  old  to  set  tij*  a  royal  residence  on 
the  Lakes  of  Killarney  or  anywhere  else  across 
the  rotigh  and  stormy  Irish  Channel.  The  heirs 
apparent,  however,  could  do  nothing  better  than 


make  friends  with  the  warm-hearted  Irish  race, 
and  the  visit  of  the  duke  and  duchess  was  a  good 
beginning.  They  were  received  in  great  state  at 
Dublin  and  elsewhere,  and  ent(!rtained  in  some 
of  the  most  splendid  homes  of  the  Irish  nobility. 
There  is  much  talk  of  the  purchase  of  a  famous 
old  pro])erty  in  the  Killarney  neigliborhood  and 
its  transformation  into  a  royal  residence. 

In  the  United  Slates  the  currency 
"""(A.  ™  question  will  be  taken  thoroughly 
uniM  States.  ;„  ju^^j  t]jig  f^ll  by  an  unofficial 
commission  appointed  in  conformity  with  the 
uhitis  of  the  great  convention  of  business  men 
■Jiat  met  several  months  ago  at  Indianapolis. 
The  chairman  of  tliia  commission  is  the  Hon. 
George  F.  Edmunds,  for  so  many  years  United 
States  Senator  from  Vermont.  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Fairchild,  of  New  York,  Professor  Laughliu,  of 
Chicago,  and  other  men  of  high  practical  and 
theoretical  qualifications  are  serving  as  Senator 
Edmunds'  associates.  The  recommendations  of 
this  commission — especially  if  they  should  be  in 
harmony  with  conclusions  reached  by  Secretary 


Gage  and  the  administration — will  lead  to 
earnest  and  general  discussion  of  currency  i 
this  coming  winter.  The  continued  improv 
of  the  business  situation  affords  no  escust 
postponejTient  of  the  currency  question,  but 
contrary  it  should  be  considered  as  affordi 
best  poKsilile  opportunity  for  settling  an  issi 
cannot  safely  he  neglected,  Tliis  country 
to  have  the  best  money  system  in  the  worh 

Affairaia  '^''**  month  has  brought  no  at 
Sgo/n  disclosures  in  either  the  Span: 
and  Uauaii.  Hawaiian  situations.  The  posit 
the  Cuban  insurgents  is  apparently  stronge 
ever,  while  Spain  is  admitting  the  neces 
sending  rcen force m en ts  to  an  army  alreac 
barraasingly  large.  Although — with  the  m 
of  war  as  acting  prime  minister — the  cabi 
the  lamented  Canovas  has  continued  throuj 
summer,  there  is  much  reason  to  expect  t 
plete  caljinet  reorganization  this  fall,  and 
is  a  possibility  that  Sagasta  may  be  at  the 
again.  Minister  Woodford  has  presente 
credentials,  and  there  is  sonie  prospect  of  i 
taut  negotiations  between  Spain  and  the  I 
States.  As  for  Hawaii,  it  is  supposed  th 
Senate  of  that  republic,  which  was  calle* 
session  in  September  to  act  upon  the  anne 
treaty,  has  duly  ratified  the  document,  ani 
the  political  merging  of  the  Hawaiian  grou 
the  United  States  now  simply  awaits  the 
of  our  Senate.      Japan  and  Hawaii  will  arb 

In  our  own  country  the  politii 
""pam'ci^"  tivity  of    the  early  autumn   bat 

limited  to  certain  localities, 
campaign  in  Ohio  has  attracted  outside  atb 
chiefly  because  it  involves  the  choice  of  a  '. 
lature  upon  which  Senator  Hanna  must  re 
his  continuance  in  public  office.  Municipa' 
paigus  are  pending  in  several  cities  besidet 
York,  and  wc  shall  give  some  space  to  thei 
and  bearings  next  month.  The  administ 
at  Washington  is  discreetly  abstaining  fro 
due  interference  in  local  politics.  Fresidei 
Kinley  has  shown  strength  and  wisdom  in 
ing,  despite  the  pleadings  of  Senator  PI 
help  the  machine  against  Seth  Low  and  th 
zens'  movement  in  New  York  City,  It  ii 
erally  understood  that  Mr.  McKinley  had  o 
Seth  Low  the  position  of  minister  to  ! 
and  doubtless  he  well  knows  that  the  cil 
movement  for  municipal  progress  has  noth 
it  that  is  antagonistic  to  the  legitimate  ami 
of  national  Republicanism.  The  office-n 
have  not  left  the  President  in  cheerlesB  sol 
but  the  appointments  that  have  been  re 
made  are  of  a  local  character,  impwtant  in 
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way,  but  aot  of  national  note,  PoBtmasterships 
aie  always,  of  couree,  highly  important  to  the 
people  served  by  any  given  ofBce.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  the  President  has  selected  Mr.  S. 
N,  D.  North  to  be  superintendent  of  the  next 
ft'tiMis.  Mr.  North  is  a  statistical  expert  of  rec- 
i>t!iii?.ed  ability.  It  is  time  that  the  preliminary 
work  for  the  census  of  1900  should  be  taken  in 
liand.  The  government  departments  have  been 
lieallhily  active  through  the  vacation  period,  and 
there  are  evidences  of  good  work  in  numerous 
directions.  Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt  has 
put  fresh  enthusiasm  into  the  naval  auxiliaries, 
and  has  supervised  important  maneuvers  of  our 
line  Atlantic  squadron.  Postal  reforms  of  some 
consequence  are  under  consideration.  The  Agri- 
culiura!  Department,  by  its  good  work,  is  setting 
a  jiace  for  the  whole  administration.  The  new 
tariff  has  given  the  Treasury  Department  plenty 
of  practical  work,  while  the  Attorney- General 
tas  had  some  difficult  points,  like  Section  22  of 
the  tariff  bill,  to  interpret  for  a  puzzled  country, 

f'Korar*  "^^^  Klondyke  gold  region  has  held  its 
Bin  III  own  as  a  topic  of  first-class  interest. 
™"^*'"  In  the  face  of  reports  of  insufficient 
food  supplies  and  impassible  routes,  the  rush 
toward  Alaska  has  continued  almost  unabated. 
-V  counter  movement  has  set  in,  and  many  per- 
i^ns  have  been  returning  with  grave  warnings  to 
those  who  were  intending  to  try  to  reach  the 
gold-fields  this  fall.  Mass-meetings  have  been 
held  in  Seattle  to  awaken  the  country  to  the 
necessity  of  eqiiipping  relief  expeditions  to  pre- 
vent dreadful  disasters  from  starvation  and  the 
<fiseases  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  bad  or  insuf- 
ficient food  supplies.  Undoubtedly  there  has 
Tjeen  a  good  deal  of  typhoid  fever  already  at 
Dawson  City,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  how 


much  more  there  may  be  within  the  coming 
year.  Meanwhile  both  American  and  Ganadiao 
capitalists  have  been  making  serious  projects  for 
improved  transportation  facilities,  and  by  this 
time  next  year  it  is  not  likely  that  pack-horses 
will  be  used  on  the  overland  route  from  Dyea  to 
the  upper  Yukon,  but  that  a  combination  steam- 
boat and  railroad  system  will  cover  the  whole 
distance.  Continuous  rains  had  made  the  trails 
impassible  during  a  considerable  part  of  August 
and  September,  and  all  traffic  of  men  and  goods 
was  waiting  for  frost  and  snow.  Dog  teams  will 
be  much  used  when  the  snow  comes,  and  there 
has  also  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  utilizing 
the  reindeer  herd  that  has  been  increasing  so 
rapidly  in  Alaska  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Government. 


Or  Annrtat  ^^^"^  *^®  Corporation  of  Brown  Uni- 

"'     ■  ity  met  at  Providence  on  Sep tem- 

1  to  consider  the  resignation  of 
President  Andrews,  it  waa  found  that  public 
opinion  had  won  a  triumph  for  the  cause  of  free 
speech.  The  corporation  passed  a  vote,  with 
only  a  few  dissenting  voices,  unconditionally  ask- 
ing President  Andrews  to  withdraw  his  resigna- 
tion. He  declined  to  do  so  at  first,  being  bound 
by  the  engagement  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker  to  take  charge 
of  a  new  educational  correspondence  school  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  A 
few  days  later,  however,  Mr.  "Walker  very  gen- 
erously agreed  to  release  Dr.  Andrews  from  the 
engagement,  and  Brown  University  has  there- 
fore been  able  to  retain  its  popular  and  efficient 
president.  The  Andrews-Brown  episode  baa 
had  a  most  wholesome  influence  throughout  the 
country.  Its  outcome  has  added  something  to 
the  self-respect  and  confidence  of  every  man 
who  is  engaged  in  educational  work. 
For  years  there  has  been  plenty  of 
complaint  of  the  subjection  of  edi- 
torial independence  and  honor  in  our 
daily  press  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
counting-room.  But  the  country 
is  not  quite  prepared  for  the  cynical 
admission  that  university  presidents 
and  professors  must  not  hold  or 
express  a  view  which  by  reason  of 
its  unpopularity  might,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  have  a 
slightly  prejudicial  effect  upon  the 
finances  of  the  institution.  The  Cos- 
mopolitan enterprise  is  not  to  be 
checked,  it  seems,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  President  Andrews.  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  president  has  been  secared 
for    the    new     nndertaking    in   the 
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person  of  Dr.  E,  N.  Potter,  whose  distin- 
guished educational  career  is  well  known. 
President  Potter  was  one  of  the  creators  of 
Lehigh  University,  and  has  more  recently  been 
president  of  Union  and  UoTjart  colleges  in  the 
State  of  New  York.      He  has  rare  talent  for  edu- 


Coamopolitan  University." 


n<l    his 


are    well 


cational    organi;tatii 

known  to  be   fii'sh  and 

longs  to  a  family  famous  in  the  rt'ligious    and 

educational  annals  of  AnK;riea,  being  a  grandson 

of  President   Eliphalet  Nolt,  of  Union  College." 

He  is  a  brother  of  Uishop  Potter,  of  New  York. 

The  educational  y<'ar  opens  prosper. 
'"  EduStion"^  ously  tlirougliout  the  country,  al- 
though there  is  little  to  note  as  of 
exceptional  intc^i-est.  With  the  settlement  of  the 
difficulty  at  Brown  University.  New  England's 
educational  life  and  work  is  very  tranqiiil.  New 
York  is  int^'n'sted  in  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of 
Columbia  University  from  the  old  buildings  to 
the  magnificent  new  site  on  Morningaide  Heights. 
The  probability  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Low  as 
mayor  naturally  causes  some  talk  about  bis  pos- 


sible successor  as  president  of  Columbia, 
great  item  of  educational  progress  to  be  not 
New  York  City  is  the  opening  of  a  series  of 
schools.  Our  progressive  "Western  cities 
most  of  them,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  the  pi 
school  system  of  New  York  has  hitherto  ti 
any  general  provision  for  secondary  educi 
Large  gifts  and  bequests  at  Peoria,  111. ,  are 
to  give  the  country  a  new  educational  cent 
some  importance.  The  University  of  Call) 
has  wealthy  friends  who  promise  to  pay  fo 
vet(tpnienls  of  the  most  magnificent  chari 
while  its  friendly  rival,  the  Stanford  Unive 
is  also  pi-osperous.  The  Hon.  Wiliiara  L. 
son  leaves  jMilitics  Wiind  him  to  assume  tV. 
ties  of  the  presidency  of  the  old  Washingto 
Lee  University  in  Virginia.  Our  readers 
enjoy  a  singularly  clear  and  instructive  ( 
which  we  present  in  this  number  from  the  j 
an  American  woman,  Miss  Dlauvelt,  who  ha 
returned  from  post-graduate  studies  in  the 
lish  university  towns.  Her  account  sheds 
light  upon  the  position  of  women  students  a 
ford  and  Cambridge.  The  examination  s; 
in  the  English  universities,  as  she  explai: 
may  well  make  us  thankful  for  so  mm 
emancipation  as  our  educational  life  in 
country  has  attained.  Every  year  we 
some  progress  away  from  the  old  metho 
artificial  cram,  grind,  and  reliance  upoi 
stultifying  machinery  of  examinations.  ' 
is  still  too  much  of  all  this,  however, 
cially  in  our  graded  public  schools.  A. 
toon  that  we  publish  this  month  from  Wa 
San  Erancisco,  directs  attention  to  the  « 
forcing  children  to  pursue  too  many  branc! 
study  and  to  worry  their  brains  over  too 
text-books.  Happily,  our  educational  me 
beginning  to  favor  simple  and  natural  metb 

The   literary    output   of    the   ai 
^"'wori^"*    pul'lishing  season  at  least  indicat 

lack  of  industry  on  the  part  o 
authors.  The  Dial  announces  by  name  no 
than  eleven  hundred  books  that  are  to  be  ] 
on  the  market  by  American  publishers  thi 
Those  who  suppose  that  these  are  chiefly 
of  fiction  should  look  the  list  over  to  have 
preconceptions  corrected.  The  departmei 
history,  biography,  and  general  literatur 
very  strong  and  notable,  while  science,  pc 
philosophy,  aesthetics,  and  religion  are  repret 
iiy  many  volumes  that  promise  well.  The  J 
lean  public,  in  its  story- reading,  is  ahov 
very  wholesome  preference  for  books  based 
phases  of  our  own  life  and  history — such 
as  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  "Hugh  Wjrnna," 
Burton  Harrison's  "  Son  of  the  Old  Domii 
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;ncky  stories  of  Allen  and  Fox,  and  the 
stories  of  Hamlin  Garland,  Octave 
Slla  Hipginson,  and  others.  The  novel  that 
rionetl  Ihe  most  comment  throughout  the 
speaking  world  in  the  past  month  has  buen 
le's  ' '  The  Christian. "  Everybody  iu  Eng- 
been  reading  it  and  talking  about  it,  from 
Istono  down.  Some  comments  upon  it 
ound  in  our  department  of  book  notices, 
rayal  of  present-day  Chnstianity  in  this 

novel  has  led  to  much  discussion  in 
British  circles;  and  this  reminds  us  of 
that  the  chief  literary  topic  of  Germany 
th  has  had  to  do  with  a  drama  dealing 
ith  Christian  history  and  morals.  This 
■    Suderniann — at   present    perhaps    the 

novelist  of  Germany — is  entitled  "Jo- 

and  it  is  founded  upon  the  story  of  the 
g  of  John  the  Baptist,  with  Herod, 
I,  and  l^alomc  as  prominent  characters  in 
la.      The  authorities  at  Berlin  prohibited 

under  the  terms  of  a  law  which  was 
to  bo  obsolete  prohibiting  the  stage 
ion  of  liiblical  scenes  and  characters. 
liisciiHsion  lias  ensued,  the  German  pub- 
in  seeming  tn  the  main   to  support  Su- 

as  against  the  authorities. 


In  the  list  of  the  month's  necrology  oa 
^J^'B     another  page  will  be  found  the  names  of 

a  number  of  well-known  persona.  From 
the  international  point  of  view,  the  most  distin- 
guished name  in  the  list  is  that  of  Count  Mutsu 
of  Japan,  for  many  years  minister  to  the  United 
States,  and  afterward  the  foreign  minister  who 


negotiated  the  treaty  with  China.  Among  Eug- 
lishmen  the  best-known  name  is  that  of  Mr. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  SpedatiiT,  a  journalist  and  critic  of  the  high- 
est order  of  talent.  Coming  to  our  own  country, 
perhaps  the  most  prominent  name  is  that  of  Mr. 
Ilenry  W.  Sage,  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Cornell  University,  whoso  long  career 
was  marked  by  groat  business  success  and  con- 
spicuous philanthropy.  His  benefactions  to  Cor- 
nell alone  would  probably  sum  up  two  millions 
of  dollars.  Mrs.  John  Drew  was  the  most 
famous  woman  whoso  death  occurred  in  the 
month  of  our  record.  She  was  an  actress  of  the 
old  school,  trained  in  every  conceivable  branch 
of  her  art,  and  eminently  worthy  of  the  respect 
and  esteem  in  which  she  was  held.  She  was 
born  in  1820.  and  continued  in  the  successful  ex- 
ercise of  her  profession  when  she  was  well  beyond 
the  age  of  seventy.  Her  stage  experience  cov- 
ered a  period  of  more  than  si.tty  years. 
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{FVoHi  Aiigwl  2!  tu 
POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

August  3S. — The  Kew  York  Kejjiiblicaii  County  Coiii- 
mitte  Invites  all  the  niiti-Tamiunny  orgauizatious  of 
tiriMiter  New  York  t<)  u  conrcreute. 

AuKust  :i5.— Thu  Police  Board  of  Jiew  York  City  re- 
tires Clliet  Cualin  lit  his  own   iitjuest  nod  aiJiHiints 
Actiut;  Inspector  John  McCuIIokIi  in  bis  [iliu:e. 
'     August  80.— The  Peunsylvnnia  Democratic  Si 
trnl  Committee  <leclAr«s  the  scat  of  Wiliiam  F.  Ilarrity 
in  the  Xntioual  Coniniitt«c  vacant, 

August  31.— Democratic  primaries  la  South  Carolina 
choose  Joliii  S.  Mcl>aurin  lis  ciindiilut«  for  the  United 
St«tvs  ^natu  f<jr  the  full  term. 

Sept*inl)er  1.— The  Citizens'  Union  of  Xew  York  City 
names  Seth  I^ow  as  its  cimdidute  for  mayor  of  Greater 
New  York. 

Septenilier  3.— Xebrnska  Democrats,  Populist*,  and 
Silver  Republicans  unite  on  candidates 
(or  State  ofliteB. 

September    0. — Gold    Democrats    i 
Ohio  nominate  Julills  Dexter  for  goi 


September  11.- Brlg.-Gen.  George  D. 
Ruggles,  Adjutanl^General  U.  S.  A.,  is 
placed  on  the  retired  list;  Col.  and 
Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  Samuel  D.  Breck  is 
appointed  adjiitjint-general The  Re- 
publican campaign  is  opened  in  Ohio. 

September  18.— Seth  Low's  letter  ao- 
cepting-the  nomination  of  the  Citizens' 
Union  for  mayor  of  Greater  Nevf  York 
is  made  public. 

September  U,— Senator  Wellington 
resigns  the  cbairman.ship  o(  the  Sfary- 
land  Uepulilican  State  Committer. 

September    IS.^Tlie    twelve   super- 


Scplcmhcr  SU.  lSS?.i 

Seplemlier  16.— 
The  Kew  York 
Hepul>lican  Coun- 
ty   Committee 

panf«s  resolutions 


Minister  to  Haiti. 


York 

Hen. 
Alton  B.  I'lii^ 
ker  for  chief 
Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Ap- 


President  McKinley  app( 
C.  Crott  Surveyor  of  tli 

New  York The  New 

publican  State  CommitI 
William  J.  Wallace  f 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  A] 
POLITICS  AND  COVER 
FOREIGN. 
August  34.- An  extr 
BCHsioii  of  the  Congress  of 
passes  a  bill  for  the  ad 
the  gold  standard. 

August  27.— Premtor  A 
of  Spain,  announces  that 
of  bis  predecessor,  the  L 
vas  del  Castillo,  will  ra 
changed. 

August  S8.^A  new  m 
appointed  in  Uruguay. 
September  3. — Gen.  Ignaeio  Andrade  is  elect 
dent  of  Venezuela. 

September  10.— Peace  is  concluded  betWKi: 
ernmi'ut  of  Uruguay  and  the  Insurgents. 
September  11.— Costa  Rtca  adopts  the  gold ! 
SeptenilxTlB.- The  Mexican  Congrena meeti 
September  IT.— A  revolution  in  Gautemaln,} 
Pruspero  Morales,  is  reported  to  have  succoadt 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 
August  311.- President  Faure,  of  France,  Ib  i 
in  Russia  liy  the  czar. 

Ant;u.vt  37.— Corea  cedes  to  BnadA  an  lal 
Fusan  for  a  coaling  station. 

August  !t(>.— A  commercial  treaty  between  J 
Portugal  is  signed. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EyENTS. 


S^tember  7. — Lord  Salisbury'ii4>ropoaitiOD  (or  aa  in- 
tnuKJoDal  comminuoD  cm  tbe  revenues  of  Greece  is  ac- 
cejiitHl  hy  the  powers. 

Srptember  13.— United  States  Minister  Woodford  pre- 
■euts  hiH  crtHlentlnls  to  the  Queen  Kegeut  of  Spain. 

Seplt'niber  16.— The  French  ambassador  at  Washing- 
Ion,  M.  J.  PftteoAtre,  is  transferred  to  Madrid. 

September  18.— The  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tireen  Turkey  and  Greece  is  signed  at  Constantinople. 

Septein)>er ao.— It  is  aouonnced  that  Ali  Ferukh  Bey 
hu  been  appointed  Turkisli  Minister  to  the  United 
Sutes. 


August  33.— More  than  20,000  men  are  Involved  in  the 

Inlkliag-tradeflstrikeat  Budapest The  International 

'Workingmeu's  Congress  is  opened  at  Zurich. 

Augnst  2T. — The  Bank  of  Minneapolis  closes  its  doors. 

August  3U. — An  eight-hour  demonstration  is  held  in 
Hyde  Park,   Laodoo,   by  strikers  in  the  engineering 

Si-plember  1. — Enrico,  a  Guatemalan  capitalist,  fails 
lor  a  Urge  sum. 

September  3.— The  coal  miners  and  operators  in  con- 
ference at  Columbus,  Ohio,  conie  to  an  agreement  for 
the  resumption  of  work  at  a  rate  of  65  cents  a  ton  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  and  56  cents  in  Ohio. 

September  7.— The  Amoskeag  Cotton  Mills  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  start  on  full  time,  giving  employment  U) 
&C00  operatives. 

September  8.— The  names  of  the  members  of  the  mon- 
'^  commission  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Indianapolis  Con veationare  announced  by  Chair- 


(Oneof  thefaniouflh< 


man  Hanna.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows ;  Ex-Senator  George  F. 
Kdiiiunds,  Vermont  ;  Charles 
S.  Fairchfld  and  Stuyvesant 
Fish,  New  York :  Stewart  VvA- 
terson,  Pennsylvania;  T.  G. 
Bush,  Alalianm;  .1.  W.  Fries, 
North  Carolina :  W.  H.  I)eau, 
Minnesota  ;  (.iciirge  E.  Leigh- 
ton,  Missouri ;  Hubert  S.  Tay- 
lor, Indiana:  Prof.  J.  L.  Ijiugh- 
lin.  Illinois;  and  I..ouis  A.  Gar- 
nett,  California. 

September  10.— The  men  em- 
ployed in  reconstruction  of  tlie 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  of 
New  York  goon  strike  becaiiw 
of  delay  in  the  payment  of  their 
wages :  a  settlement  is  soon 
reached. 

September  13,— Most  of  the 
bituminous  coal  miners  of  the 
Pittjihurg  district  resume  work 
on  the  sixty- five-cent  basis,  and 
the  general  strike  is  ended. 

Scptemlier  1.5.— The  Knglish 
Shipliuililers'  Federation  calls 
out  the  shipwrights  in  a  strike 
of  sympathy  with  that  of  tbe 
engineering  trades. 
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DEEDS  OF  VIOLENCE. 
August  as.— PreiiWent  Borda,  of  Uru- 
guay, is  asHHHsiiutteil  in  Montevideo. 

August  30.— Two  deputy  sheriffH  are 
killed  by  "  moonshiners"  in  Pope 
County,  Ala.  ;  four  other  deputies  ant 
aeriouHly  wounded. 

Septeml)er  1.— The  Mayor  of  Toulon. 
France,  is  stalibed  by  a  Corsitan  social- 
iKt,  an  employee  of  the  city. 

Septeinl)er  10.- Much  damnge  is  doiii' 
by  the  explosion  of  dynamite  bombs  at 

St.  Martin,  near  Fernil,  tipnin I)eii- 

uty  sheriflN  fire  Into  a  trowd  of  strik' 
ing  miners  at  Tiattimer,  Pa.,  killing 
more  than  20  anil  womirling  40  others. 

September  15.- Five  men  acetixed  of 
burglary  are  lynched  at  Vernnillesi,  Ind. 

Septemlwr  IM.— A  man  throwH  hiin- 
self  ujion  President  Diiia.  of  Mexico, 
but  is  arreHted  before  he  HceoniplisheH 
any  vIolcDce ;  later  the  assHilant  Is 
stablied  to  death  In  his  prison  cell  by  a 

OTHER    OCCURRENCES    OF    THE    MONTH. 

August  34. — President  McKinley  attendH  the  meeting 
of  theG.  A.  R.  in  Buffalo,  X.  Y....The  investigation 
of  the  Paris  liaxaar  disaster  is  ciineliided. 

August  36.— Gen,  J,  P,  S.  Gobin,  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
chosen  eomniander-in-chief  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  Cin- 
cinnati as  the  place  of  the  next  annual  eucanipment. 

August  2'. — Marriage  of  Prince  Charle.-j  of  Sweden  to 

Princess  I ngeboiil  of  Denmark William  Wirt  Howe, 

of  New  Urlenns,  is  chosen  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  at  its  Cleveland  meeting. 

August  38. — The  horse  Star  Pointer  paces  a  mile 
ftt  Rendville,  Mass.,  in  I:5«,'i,  breaking  the  world's 
pacing  record, 

August  81.— The  Zionist  Conference  at  Basle,  Switzer^ 
land,  adopts  schemes  for  the  centralisation  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  raising  of  a  fund  of  ^~ill,ilO().INX). 


King  of  the  Klondyke. 


Septemljer  1.— The  corporation  of  Brown  Uni 
votes  til  re<|uest  President  Andrews  to  wlthdr 
resignation. 

September  8,^ — The  nieml)ers  of  the  Jackson-' 
worth  arctic  expedition  arrived  at  London,  bavin 
three  winters  in  Franx  .Tosef  Land. 

September  0. — The  existence  of  yellow  (ever  it 
SpringH,  Miss.,  and  Xew  Orleans,  Lel,  is  ofDcii 

September  H. — In  a  collision  on  the  Santft  Fd  R 
near  Kniporio,  Kan,,  13  persons  are  kilte 
many  others  serioualy  injured. 

Septeml>er  V. — A  typhoon  off  the  Japanen 
wrecks  the  Norwegian  bark  Alette.,  with  the  la 


,rNei 


H  aBOIMB,"  (<r  N 
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ptember  11. — Martial  taw  Is  declared  in  and  about 
letou.  Pa.;   the  Stnte  troops  are  commanded  by 
Bi^  GoblQ. 
ptember  18. — Yellow  fever  appears  in  Mobile,  Ala. 


Affairs  o(  Japan..., Sefior  J.  Idiart«  Bordo,  PresldMit 
otDrnguay. 

August  30. — Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  principal  of  the  New 

York  Stat«  Normal  School  at  Oswego,  74 Rt.  Hon. 

Sir  George  Osbonie  Morgan,  member  of  tbe  British 
Parliament,  71. 

August  SO.— Daniel  G.  Rollins,  former  District  At- 
torney and  Surrogate  of  New  York  City,  55 Erastus 

Coming,  finaneior,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  70. 

August  31.— Mrs.   John  Drew,  tbe  distinguished  ac- 

September  I. — Rt.  Rev.  Nelson  Somervllle  Kulieon, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Central  Penosylvania, 
65. 

September  8. — State  Senator  Jusiepb  Mullin,  of  New 
York,  49. . .  .Col.  George  Bliss,  of  New  York  City,  67. 

September  4.— Benjamin  Brewster,  o(  tbe  Intemo- 
tioual  Navigation  Company,  68 Marquis  de  Rocham- 


eptember  14.~M«ny  lives 


I!  lost  ii 


Texas  hum- 


eptember  IT. — In  the  fighting  on  the  Afghan  frontier 
British  lofaes  are  heavy;  two  officers  are  killed  and 
writi  Jeffreys  is  wounded. 

ept«mber  18.— Stock liolm  celebrates  the  twentj  fifth 
liversary  of  King  Oscar's  accession  to  the  throne  of 
fden  and  Norway. 


nguBt  32.— James  W.  Paul,  the  oldest  member  of 
Philadelphia  bar,  81 . , .  .The  Duke  of  X'jest,  81. 
ugust  25. — Count  Mutsu,  former  Minister  of  Foreign 


(Died  AuKUst  10  ) 


September  5.— Robert  Bleakley,  president  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  International  Commeri^ial  Congress, 
which  met  in  Philiulelphia  lost  June 

September  7.— Hon.  Ldward  Lillie  Pierce,  the  Boston 

lawyer  and  author,  6S Hon.  Sir  Louis  William  Cave, 

judge  of  the  Britisli  Court  of  Justice,  65, 

September  a— Sir  Everett  Millais,  41  — Col.  Isaac  W, 
Avery,  formerly  eilitor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

September  9.— Franz  Aurelias  Pulzky,  tbe  HuDgarion 
arclueologist  and  publicist,  83. 

Septemlier  10.— Ex-Congressman  Theodore  Lyman,  of 
Massachusetts,  64, 

September  11.— Justice  John  Sedgwieh,  of  the  New 

York  Supreme  Court,  68 John  Frederick  Townaend, 

of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  TZ. 

September  13.— Judge  Augustus  H.  Fenn,  of  the 
Connecticut  Supreme  Court,  53  —  Rev.  Dr.  Abel 
Stevens,  a  well-known  writer  on  Methodism,  8a 

September  15.— Sir  William  Charles  Winrteyer,  for- 
mer chief  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South 
Wales. 

September  17,— Henry  W.  Sage,  one  of  theohlef  bene- 
factors of  Cornell  UnlTersity,  83. 


President  McKinlbv  (returning  from 

"GoodnessI   They're  HtlU  wailing  for  mo." 

EVom  the  Reconl  (Chlc^o). 


OUR  (cartoons  this  montli  are  selected  from  n 
different  sources.  The  three  on  thin  page  i 
prutty  plainly  for  themselves,  asallgoodi^rtooasd 
do.  President  McKinley's  friend*,  the  offlce-eee 
find  the  fall  climate  of  WaahlngtJiD  most  agree 
aud  our  silver  commiBsioners.  who  still  liagerinfo 
parts,  have  derived  some  chetr  and  consolallon  froi 
letter  ol  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  S^g 
Senator  GalHnger,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  been  U 
the  l«a<l  in  a  Republitan  movement  to  repeal  the 
Service  act;  and  Mr.  Curl  Schuri,  as  president  o 
Civil  Service  Keform  Association,  has  paid  bis  res 
to  the  Senator  in  a  surprisinK  manner,  well  iUust 
by  the  cartoon  that  we  reproduce  from  Life. 


"  Well,  boys,  how  do  ya 


tJauTitat  (Minneapolis). 


"Here,  Senator.  I  will  leave  yon  to  yonr  refleottou 
aasamnce  that  If  you  wish  to  continue  thlsconvtotM 
shall  wl  th  pleasure  be  at  your  Bervico,"—Ollrt  Se)l«r». 
From  Lift  <New  Tork). 


The  caricaturiBts  of  the  New 
York  pnperbhiLve  naturally  been 
^ving  their   particular   atten- 
tion to  phases  of  the  municipal 
conttHt.    Mr.  Bush,  by  the  way, 
has  transferred   his  allegiance 
from  the  Hcratd  to  the  World; 
and  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  laiidor- 
ble  ta.sk  of  upholding  the  point  o(  viow 
ot  the  CitiKens'  Union.    Mr.  Davenport, 
in  the  JouriKiI,  has  not  seemed  to  lie 
deeply  attfifhLil  to  the  fortuuas  o(  a,cj 
one  uf  the  contending  groups,  but  he 
has  drawn  a  serlex  ot  cartoons  assailing 
Mr.  Piatt  in  quite  the  fierce  manner  o( 
bis  work  last  fall  against  Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Bush  and  Mr.  Davenport  are  duly 
represented  on  this  page. 

The  double  cartoon  at  the  bottom  o( 
the  opposite  page  is  from  our  Mexican 
contemporary,  EI  HIjo  del  ATtlllzote. 
It  sets  in  contriLst  Spain's  pretended 
civilization  and  Cuba's  aliened  bov- 
agery.  One-half  of  the  picture  shows 
tlie  civilized  Spaniards  dancing  and 
drinking  champagne  in  their  joy  over 
the  death  of  the  Cuban  general  Maceo 
last  year.  The  other  half  represents 
the  respectful  tone  of  Cuban  sentiment 
and  the  decorous  liehavior  of  the  Cuban 
patriots,  when  they  received  the  news 


a  the  Jul  mat  {Ni 
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The  rainy  season  In  CubSi   ht 


luaed  a  suiiiicnsion  (i(  liiis- 
ni  iiilicht  eHMlljr  prolimsthe 
»€m.-Kr(imtlioJ<mi-n,il(Minni!a|>uliB). 


From  Lc  H(rr  (Partfl). 


f  the  nssas.  nat  o    oC  the  r  arent  e     n  j   Pri    e  M  n  i-  son    n  Cuba       h  le  tl «  i>ortriiit  of  King  Alph 

ter  Cu  o  as     The  BUKfte-tt        fss  of  tl   h  car  ou     r  n  Spa  n  dra    n  I  >  tl  e  p  r  catur  st  of  Lc  Btre  o 

ien  it  one  of  tl  o  most  str  k    tr    f  the  sen.    n  b1  o    i  tl  e  pre  a  1  or  1)  rcnch  oi  oion  that  tbe 

Ihe  M  p(  1     J  u     dl  offfrsi  the     lea  that  l  ncle  for  tl  e  |     "«nt  r  jl  '-pa  n    a  om  noDB     1 

■-U     m  fcbt  turu  ou  his  ho-e  and  proLong  the  ra  nj  sea-  1  kely  soun  to  be  '«n<mt  onal  Span  sb  newa. 


Proin  Ft  Ahvbale  (Hexlco) 
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"  Law.  miss,  yna  do  be  qulle 
1, 1'lQ  heartily  ulad  t«  aee 
■!"— From  Punch  (London! 

I  price  of  wheat  baa 


of  the  towns  (roni  getting  now,  as  formerly,  the  surplus 
Kuasiaa  crop  At  low  prices.  Thin  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  high  prices  lo  prosperity  is  a,  decidedly  puzzling 
one ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  Chat  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  should  look  at  the  thing  in  precisely 


n  op- 

,hey  have  made  use  of 
■eat  many  different 
iw.  Mostof  theAmer- 
Dns  on  the  subject 
id  "dollar  wheat"  as 
IS  with  the  return  of 
It  happens  that  the 
heat  crop— although 
vhere  near  sufficient 
me  demand— hna  this 
A  out  uncommonly 
from  the  point  of  view 
[-owners  and  (armors 
i  the  condition  of  the 
■ket  ha«  seemed  very 

It  is  this  view  that 
iresaes  in  his  cartoon 

which  we  reproduce 
But  we  mi(iht  hiive 

several  European 
at  show  tlie  other  side 
lation — t  hone  that 
inuKly  to  the  prosiiH-ct 
n  the  price  of  a  |>oi)r 

of  bread.  Tlie  C.er- 
ja  trcmi  ITIh  on  Ibis 
I  the  liurghers'  protest 

high  tariff  on  gniin 
ituffH.  which  hnn  lieen 
r  the  benefit  of  I  he 
s  of  Germany  anrl 
ent«  the  workiiif^men 
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and  the  RushIau  trip  to  the  thr 
Friiiioe.  President  Fauro  is  a  » 
and  tactful  geDtleman,  and  is  not 
til  l<we  his  lialaiice  as  he  sits  on  tl 
of  this  hi^h  tide  of  fame.  Nor  i 
iaiwr  under  the  delusion  of  the  exti 
ivho  su|itK)He  tliat.  the  Kussian  a 
will  fortliwith  restore  to  France  t 
provinces.  A  cartoon  that  we  rep 
in  our  "Pmgri-s.^  of  the  World"  ■ 
Tnent  shows  somewhat  amusing 
tt>tnlly  different  constructions 
Mpaa  the  suceesa  of  President  1 
visit  to  Russia. 

The  small  cartoon  on  this  page 
sents  Prlnit:  Ferdinand  o(  Bu!g; 
his  recent  a  t  of  homage  to  his  ti^ 
the  "sultan  of  lurke>  We  hav 
mented  u|m  n  the  incident  in  our 
uss  of  the  Vi  orld  department 
mams  to  be  seen  how  substantial 
Hands  reward  will  be 


FeKDIKA     1)     OF     BULQABIA  A 

worth  a  1[  IsB   t  (lie  hand 

From  K  lodderadatMh. 


President  Faure's  trip  to  Rus- 
sia has  given  the  European  car^ 
tooni.its  a  Hiil)ject  very  much  to 
their  likiuK.  The  (ierniHii  comic 
papers  have  lieen  particularly 
sarcHHtia  The  drawinK  at  the 
topo(th1ai>age,fi-omK'I(irfi(cr<(- 
diituch,  represents  France,  per- 
sonified by  Presiilfnt  Faun",  iis 
merely  a  talter  o(  ti  [m  and  hrilies 
tnim  Russia — tlie  la-st  tip  (frhlh- 
gi^iil)  twinjc  a  bixmedal  with  the 
word  "vlKl^cs"  stjimped  uixm 
it  The  artist  mean.s  to  imply 
that  Russia  finds  it  convenient 
to  use  France  tor  her  own  pui^ 
pose,  chiefly  financial,  and  tiiat 
the  alliance  is  really  a  very  one- 
sided atTair. 

An  artist  in  Punch  traces  the 
possible  evolution  of  President 
Faure  from  a  plain  merchant  at 
Havrp,  through  the  Presidency 


From  I^nch  (London). 
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anlinentnl  papers,  Rcr- 
well  as  Frencli,  are  never 
f  with  Iheir  home  queii- 
IiBve  their  Qinp  at  John 
llere  would  be  much  lusa 
b  mirth  all  the  way  from 
Ush  cliaiinel  to  the  Bos- 
)f  press  censors  forbade 
icBtion  of  jokes,  pictorial 
lenHse,  on  England  ns 
led  in  the  character  of 
ulL  In  the  carhMin  ut 
3f  this  page  mh  calls  at- 

to  the  isolation  of  V.nv,- 
Ml  repreeentB  John  Buil 
'  singing  the  song  "  For- 

torsakeo,"  while  the 
ladits  of  the  dual  und 
UancesamoiH^  themselves 
xpense.  In  the  cartoon 
adderadatuch  John  Bull 
the  European  poivera 
vay  to  deal  with  Tu.ki'y 
lick  man,  atrongly /irhi- 
impatation.  Meanwliik- 
.  Ter;  bad  leg  of  his  on'  ii 


From  Ulh  (Berlin). 


(Indin),  and  Spain  and  Italy  also  appear  to  need  si 
treatmeiiL.     It  is  the  old  moral  of  the  physician  who 
needs  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine. 

The  small  carWon  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  hB.s  ob- 
vious reference  to  the  disturbance  of  England's  Indian 
empire.  The  "mad  mulliih"  haa  frightened  the  eltt- 
phant  on  which  the  Empress  of  India  rides,  and  John 
Bull  is  trying  to  reassure  her  alarmed  majaaty,  Herr 
^tutK,  of  Kladdvradataclx,  who  has  drawn  two  of  the 
on  this  page,  is  one  of  the  most  elleclive  cari- 
( of  Europe. 


BCLL  (as  the  lecturer) :  "  it  won't  do  to  trifle  with 
■of  this  sick  man  any  longer.  A  diseased  member 
'  gotten  rid  of.  and  tor  ray  part  I  favor  ampntatlnn." 
:8  IX  THE  dackobounp:  "OAUabI  betveakBthe 
-From  KtaddtToitatach  (Berlin). 
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On  this  page  the 
comic  paper,  expresses  his  sympathy  with  the  school- 
boy digging  his  impedimenta  of  t«x(>book3  up  the 
Klondyke  path  to  the  high  aehool.  The  lad  is  entitled 
to  a  more  general  sympathy  than  he  has  yet  received. 
The  cartoonist  of  the  Chicnfjo  Ttmes-Hcrald  does  not 
n  to  appreciate  the  meekness  and  disinterestedness 
ir  well-known  labor  leaders — us  the  two  pictures  at 


—From  Wwtp  (San  Franclsto). 

of  Wasp,  San  Francisco's      the  bottom  of  this  page  duly  attest.    Ho  goes  bo 

'      ■        to  intimate  that  the  coDterence  called  to  meet 

Louis  last  month  by  Mr.  Debs  and  others  had  ( 

upon  the  public  crib.    We  think  he  is  mistaken. 


"  The  Breat  leader  "  In  the  "  coming  conflict "  as  he  sees 
alF  and  as  the  public  sees  hlra. 

From  the  TUnai-HertM  (Chicago). 


From  the  nme^Bsrald  ITIilrfl 
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a:  Itirt  IPurisi. 
Ire,  tfae  PnrlHian  comic  pnpur.  hiis  of  lute  \nt\a 
ilDffiiscrlesotctiricutiire  portraits  of  tbu  rn1i-rM 
"pe.  One  "(  tliese  [Qinfii  Vittorin)  we  ri'iini- 
:wnniniithHnRo-  Od  thin  pRRC  wu  give  Xc  Jtfrc'd 
the  lu-.-ids  of  state  respect  IvHy  at  tiermnuy  nml 
.  BiibK  till-  ciirbwnlst  of  L<t  Ullhumtte.  iilsu 
ix  band  at  ti  pictiiiv  of  the  Kiiipenir  Willi;im. 
.Stmtf^rtrnrieatiirist  indulges  ill  a  quIH  joki? 
expeiiM-  of  llerrDr.  Miiiiiel,  wlio  U  Iryiiig  on 
fk'ii  clot  hex,  Htid  of  Monsieur  Fuurt,  wlioiHwinj- 
how  he  woiilil  look  in  a  XupoU'on  make-up. 

'    '        li  paia'  of  tills  (li'iMtrliiK'Nt  will 


w  of  Mr 


From  Dtr  Wall  re  Ji 
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r  "when  the  liniinisiniiiiiiiiariililj-at 
in  llii-  Ikiaa  Krm,  Tliunilii>-,  AuuiiatS.  liV:i 
(riifiif's  hiililt  tu  n>UHU  liiniwlf  Iwriire  nunri 
k  In  tho  very  HtniiU  buare  iif  Uiv  luurulus- 
From  tliu  Wcflmlntter  JtuilvU. 


H^ .' 

P%^ 

^^ 

f^S 

M^ 

^^^ 

fflUfT"^"?;', 

^^^^^^lSOOi 

flimrish  pnnwr  of  trumpi'ts  a  CI 
brrMKli'liiIh  lAauiint  iH^lu-iueit)  from  a  pHntiiiB-pr< 
hulile  a  BcapeiPuit  pniiiKil  in  triumph  by  ft  boiidB 
□r  Inw  Bccunitvly  porlmyed  ;  fuurth,  two  manz 
KHnt  nlth  wnsntloiial  tn1<-8  siKjrtM  and  displayed 
mntributud  by  thu  prcwiit  linlder  of  the  title, 
author  of  dlatinclion  ttHtliotlrully  babltcd  proper, ' 
□ntrwruidnni'c  with  a  BpHg  of  the  ma{ii}i  beerbo 
tie  fur  r&'liimc.  SiiiiiHii-itiii:  Dexter,  an  ancient 
void  nt  ^lle,  inveigrlod,  druwn,  alidexplulled  tnth 
lelur.  a  diginltary  of  the  Churi'h  radtuut  In  ap 
srentin^  purpiu  patches  for  delivei-y  in  a  mrat  < 
ray«l  proper  to  the  ninus.    Si-ciiml  MiilUi:  "And  tl 


From  Ua  (Berlip}. 


rrom  lAft  (New  York). 


SIR    ISAAC    HOLDEN. 


BY  MRS.   EMILY  CRAWFORD. 

a  August  12  there  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years  a  famous  old  English  inventor, 
cturer,  millionaire,  philanthropist,  and  public  man,  whose  practical  philosophy  of  life  was 
uncommon  interest,  and  about  whom  many  paragraphs  have  been  making  the  roimds  of  the 
pers.  Sir  Isaac  Holden,  as  one  of  the  merest  incidents  of  his  career,  conferred  upon  the 
tie  inexpressibly  useful  invention  of  the  lucifer  match.  American  readers  have  heard  enough 
noble  and  venerable  specimen  of  the  English-speaking  race  at  its  best  to  thank  us  for  pre- 
a  sketch  of  his  personality  and  career.  Mrs.  Emily  Crawford,  who  writes  our  sketch,  is  the 
amed  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Newshuii  the  most  eminent  woman  journalist 
imes.     She  writes  from  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  late  Sir  Isaac  Ilolden  and  his  family. — 

ITOR.] 


time  when  the  evening  papers  live  on 
)rt  and  muscular  development  is  thought 
it  object  of  life,  a  character  sketch  of  Sir 
lolden  may  have  remedial  use.  It  will 
to   those  who  have  high  principles,  high 

a  high,  sweet,  charitable,  and  persever- 
rit  in  conduct.  Grosser  mortals  will  be 
ed  in  Sir  Isaac  Ilolden's  material  success, 
ill  be  glad  to  hear  something  about  a  man 
pt  himself  in  perfect  health  up  to  the  age 
:y,  and  left  the  largest  industrial  plant  of 
.  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
ordinary  English  conception  of  success  is 
?n  low.  Mere  personal  advancement  in 
ere  money-getting  and  title-getting,  and 
in  a  palatial  house,  and  riding  in  a  fine 
5,  and  sailing  in  a  fine  yacht,  and  being 
by  rovalty,  and  cutting  up  well  when  one 
ill  do.' 

ves  throws  crumbs  to  Lazarus  in  the  form 
;ks  duly  announced  in  the  papers,  he  is 
as  a  benefactor  of  his  species.  The  one 
lat  redeems  this  low  conception  of  success 
iking  for  what  is  plucky.  Now,  as  a 
person  Sir  Isaac  Ilolden  was  a  match  for 
he  Giant-killer,  and  everv  whit  as  re- 
111.  I  am  sorry  1  have  not  the  pen  of  a 
h  to  bring  out  this  and  other  rare  points 
►ersonality. 

saac  was  what  Louis  Quatorze  failed  to 
lero  to  his  valet.  I  liad  the  privilege  of 
n  visits  at  Sir  Isaac's  beautiful  place  on 
ors  above  Keighley  and  at  his  fiat  in 
Anne's  Mansions.  I  can  speak  of  his  de- 
toward   his   si'rvauts,    who   were    really 

as  his  friends.  1  never  saw  more  excel - 
jple;  they  were  devoted  to  "  the  master." 
.let,  Mr.  Berry,  had  at  the  time  of  his 
erved  him  twenty-three  years.  He  never 
lat  time  noticed  a  shade  of  ill-humor  on 
!  or  heard  an  impatient  word  cross  his  lips. 


Fortune  is  said  to  be  blind,  a  reason,  perhaps, 
why  Sir  Isaac  never  trusted  her.  He  w^orked  by 
wit  and  not  by  witchcraft.  He  was  a  shrewd, 
patient,  and  amused  searcher  into  natural  law. 
It  was  fun  to  Sir  Isaac  to  turn  a  seemingly  harsh 
and  threatening  law  of  nature  into  a  good  serv- 
ant. He  took  as  much  interest  in  a  task  of  this 
sort  as  vulgar  people  do  in  solving  a  conundrum. 
His  fancy  was  fed  with  science,  his  mind  was  at 
once  strong  and  delicate,  serious  and  playful.  It 
was  in  ready  sympathy  with  every  mind,  how- 
ever uncultured,  that  was  groping  its  way  to  light. 
It  was  in  full  communion  with  minds  that  were 
in  the  light.  Sir  Isaac  had  none  of  the  defects 
of  old  age,  but  all  its  peculiar  virtues.  He  had 
the  mellowness  of  that  November  season,  pecul- 
iar, I  believe,  to  France,  which  the  French  call 
St.  Martin's  summer.  It  is  the  afterglow  of 
bright  autumn  days,  but  without  the  mournful 
something  that  fills  the  air  in  autunmal  evenings. 
Serene  and  cheerful  almost  to  the  last,  his  mind 
retained  its  flexibility  and  openness.  His  intel- 
lectual interests  were  still  fresh  and  lively,  the 
sympathetic  side  of  his  nature  without  callosity. 
His  last  act  was  to  send  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling  to  the  Keighley  Hospital  Fund  in  a  letter 
to  the  mayor  expressing  his  regret  that  the  long 
and  agreeable  relations  between  himself  and  the 
Keighley  people  should  come  to  an  end  *  *  through 
the  ordinance  of  nature." 

Sir  Isaac's  name  is  to  be  added  to  the  roll  of 
little  great  men,  embracing  Plato,  Pepin  the 
Short,  Henri  IV.,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Napoleon, 
Thiers,  Guizot,  Lord  John  Russell. 

Sir  Isaac  Holden  at  no  time  could  have  held 
much  dross.  His  forbears  would  have  eliminated 
it.  He  had  little  in  himself  to  struggle  against. 
The  fights  were  chiefly  with  the  outer  world. 
All  the  giants  to  be  slain  were  material.  His 
arms  were  purely  moral  and  intellectual.  The 
sense  of  duty  was  innate  and  strong;  he  found  in 
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it  his  guardian  angel.  From  youtli  to  ago  his 
strength  lay  in  a  clear,  unimpassioned  perception 
of  the  truth.  No  bias  warped  his  singularly  lucid 
mind.  He  saw  well  what  he  ought  to  do,  and 
was  not  long  in  learning  how  to  do  it.  A  sweet 
and  even  t(?niper  stood  him  in  good  stead.  80 
did  the  modesty  that  kept  him  from  standing  in 
his  own  light. 

Sir  Isaac  was  born.  l)rouglit  up,  lived,  and 
died  in  the  Weslevan  Methodist  ('(*)nnection,  in 
whicli  he  was  fr)r  thirty  vears  a  local  ])reacher. 
He  never  felt  dniwn  toward  anv  other  church. 
His  grandparents  were  converted  by  WesU^y, 
whom  liis  father  remcmbenMl.  Sir  Isaac  ITolden 
owed  a  good  deal  to  the  moral  support  of  Meth- 
odist ministers,  and  was  twice  deterred  by  poor 
health  from  entering  the  ministry.  He  was. 
however,  what  is  known  in  the  Methodist  Church 
as  an  "accepted  candidate  for  the  ministry." 

Who  were  Sir  Isaac  llolden's  forbears  ?  He 
told  me  that  tlui  name  of  HoldiMi  or  ( )lden  is 
Norse,  and  that  probably  he  was  of  Scandinavian 
descent.  He  had  heanl  that  his  peopk?  some 
generations  back  were  y(M>men,  but  they  came 
down  in  the  world  in  the  last  centurv.  His 
father  had  a  small  farm,  but  had  to  eke  out  its 
profits  by  working  in  a  lead  mine  at  Nenthead, 
near  Alston.  The  vein  being  exhausted  early  in 
this  century,  he  moved  to  Scotland,  his  wife's 
country,  to  seek  emph)yment.  She  and  four  cliil- 
dren  joined  liim  near  Glasgow,  wh(jre  he  ob- 
tained what  he  sought  in  a  colliery.  He  l)et- 
tered  himself  later  by  going  to  th(5  Wellington 
Pit  at  Nitshill.  Then*  he  was  engaged  as  head 
man.  A  cottage  was  rentxHl  at  Hurlet,  an  adja- 
cent village?.  It  was  in  this  cottage  that  Sir 
Isaac  drew  his  first  breath  on  Mav  7,  l.s()7. 

It  was  not  a  good  time  apparently  for  a  collier's 
weakly  child  to  come  into  th(?  world.  Napok^on 
was  going  on  coiupiering  and  to  conqiuM*;  tht» 
continental  l>l(;ckade  was  in  full  force  and  every 
branch  of  British  trade  was  depressed.  Chatham 
had  conquered  avowedly  to  push  Ik-it ish  trade. 
He  had  adoptcnl  a  military  policy  to  serve  a  na- 
tion of  manufacturers  and  shopkeepers.  The  fat 
kino  flourished  for  a  while,  but  the  lean  kine, 
under  the  herding  of  Napoleon,  ate  them  up. 
Farm  rents  rose  bv  leaps  ami  bounds;  food  was 
almost  at  famine?  price;  royal  dukes  grew  of  un- 
wieldy fatness  on  admiralty  dnn'ts,  naval  ]>rizes 
that  George  111.  claimed  for  himself  and  was  al- 
lowed to  take.  Wages  were  low,  employment 
precarious,  and  the  outlook  gloomy  for  the  work- 
ing class.  It  was  a  nice  time?  for  princes,  land- 
owners, loanmongers,  and  army  contractors,  but 
a  fearful  time  for  manufacturers  and  operatives. 
Sir  Isaac  told  me  that  his  father  left  Cumb(»rland 
because  the  rent  of  the  little  farm  was  doubled 


and  that  the  landlord  intended  to  treble  it. 
*  *  There  never  was  a  less  patriotic  class  than  those 
land -owners,  who,  the  royal  family  aiding,  had 
plunged  England  into  war  to  defend  the  king  and 
aristocracv  of  France,  and  had  fomented  and 
helped  to  a  successful  issue  the  war  of  Amer- 
ican indep(»ndence. "  Sir  Isaac,  but  without  bit- 
terness, thought  of  all  this  when  he  so  steadfly 
supported  Sir  William  Ilarcourt's  budget  and 
voted  for  the  death  duties.  His  father  and 
mother  spoke  of  the  ])eriod  in  England  that  fol- 
lowed the  French  Revolution  as  indeed  a  black 
time.  They  were  educated  and  intelligent  enough 
to  understand  in  what  wav  continental  events 
bore  upon  it.  When  Napoleon  made  himself 
emperor  and  put  away  his  wife  to  marry  an  Aus- 
trian princess  despair  took  hold  on  employeiB. 
They  feared  tlu»  [)ower  of  the  usur}>er  had  a  long 
leas(^  to  run.  This  success  would  have  tne  effect 
of  tightening  the  continental  blockade.  Many 
FiUglish  manufacturers  closed  their  works. 
Though  Paris  was  then  a  long  way  from  Glas- 
gow, trade  languish(Ml  in  (Mydesdale.  I  was 
taught  long  ago  that  the  kick  of  a  fly  reached  to 
America;   it  rea(;hes  everywhere. 

Sir  Tsaa(*  attributed  his  small  stature  and  del- 
icate health  to  the  bad  time  in  which  his  lot  in 
(childhood  was  cast.  His  father  often  had  not 
daily  work.  Sometimes  he  only  worked  twice  a 
week.  The  War  of  IS] 2  gave  a  dreadful  shock 
to  trade.  Still,  as  the  Scotch  mother  said: 
' '  Where  there  was  the  grace  of  God  there  was 
enough."  Her  and  her  husband^s  faith  must 
have  been  sorely  tried.  But  it  came  through  the 
trial.  The  husband,  when  not  toiling,  was  cheer 
ing,  * '  converting, "  helping  in  every  way  he  could, 
his  fellow -villagers.  He  preached  to  them,  read 
to  them,  and  set  up  a  night  school,  where  he 
taught  for  some  years.  He  then  went  to  live  at 
some  distance  and  started  another  school,  where 
Isaac  received  his  first  lessons.  When  work  fell 
otf  at  one  ])it  the  family  moved  to  another  at 
somt^  distance.  Thus  thev  went  to  Kilbarchan, 
where  there  was  a  grammar  school,  to  which  the 
youngest  boy  was  sent.  He  thought  it  a  great 
})iece  of  luck  to  be  born  in  Scotland  at  a  time 
wlum  the  English  working  classes  had  no  schools 
nor  mechanics'  institutes.  But  he  could  not  at 
Kilbarchan  go  to  school  as  often  as  his  father 
wished.  Day  about  he  was  employed  as  a  draw 
boy  at  a  weaver's  and  at  his  lessons.  The  wage 
was  slender,  but  with  food  at  famine  prices  every 
littl(>  was  of  value.  As  a  draw  boy  his  mind  was 
first  drawn  to  study  machinery.  This  was  the 
initial  stage  of  his  career  as  an  inventor. 

Napoleon  at  length  fell.  Trade  revived,  but 
the  prices  of  food  were  kept  up  by  protective 
laws.     The  poor  were  thus  kept  in  hard  bondage 
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luiKl-owri.-j-s.  Sir  Isnuc  li<-»rii  witli  wondi-r 
jtaiii  of  a  vfsscl  i)iat  trailed  wiiIl  Odessa 
w  ihore  wan  sjihit  whi^at  (■nOHnii  in  Odessa 
Hr  white  bri'nd  down  to  sixjH'naf  ■  n  loat. 
pl»  ditties  kejit  it  tiitt  of  tlu'  Uritisli  islands. 

(.-iiinlx-i'lnixl  iniiKT  moved  from  Kilhiircliau 
nstoiic.  Isaac  wns  luiipii;!  to  Iw  helpfid 
fuwMl  to  go  to  scliool.  His  fatlicr  yielded 
dpsirt>  to  work  in  a  (airinry  nt  fair  wages 
li<;ro  there  were  now  iiimrhim's  to  study, 
IP  evenings  won;  sjK'nt  at  a  nifjlit  suhool. 

he  had  well  got  tlip  uiadiiiiery  into  his 
he  father  insisted  on  his  quitting  tho  factory 
tendin>i;  a  scIichiI  kept  hy  a  Mr.  Fraser. 
■Iioolinaster.  Sir  Isaac  told  me,  knew  Burns. 
11  burned  with  anp^r  at  liis  liismissal  from 


the  situatioD  of  gauger  tor 
writing  ' '  A  man'a  a  man  for 
a'  that."  Fraser  was  nick- 
named "Old  Radical."  He 
bad  at  his  own  expense  that 
poem  printed  as  a  placard 
and  pasted  on  cardboards  for 
the  boys  to  learn  by  heart. 
They  parsed  jl ;  the  master 
commented  on  it;  he  want- 
ed what  was  best  in  Bums 
to  livo  in  his  pupils,  and  ho 
hoped  hereafter  they  would  . 
gladly  incur  dismissal  for  any 
good  cause.  This  was  edu- 
cation, and  the  best. 

But  Johnstone  became  in 
time  used  up.  In  1820,  , 
"the  year  George  III.  died," 
there  was  another  change  of 
residence.  Isaac  "minded" 
going  to  say  good-by  to  Old 
Radical,  wlio  gave  him  the 
news  of  the  king's  death  and 
of  George  IV. 's  accession. 
He  added:  "If  yon  want  to 
study  the  new  king  read 
Suetonius  and  PetroniuB. 
You  will  find  his  counter- 
parts in  their  works."  Isaac  ■ 
was  philosopher  enough  to 
say:  "  'The  kings  of  the 
earth  take  counsel  together,' 
but  what  is  true  and  just 
mu.st  live  in  spite  of  them." 
From  Johnstone  to  Pais- 
ley was  not  a  great  distance. 
At  Paisley  there  were  rela- 
tives on  the  maternal  side. 
Isaac  was  apprenticed  to  an 
uncle,  a  shawl  weaver,  but 
his  feeble  liealth  prevented 
his  staying  long  with  him.  He  wanted  to  be  a 
minister.  This  was  found  impossible;  Wesley 
wanted  strong  men  for  the  ministry.  The  father 
advised  him,  since  he  could  not  serve  God  in 
the  pulpit,  to  consecrate  his  mind  to  him, 
and  render  the  gift  as  beautiful  as  he  could. 
There  was  an  excellent  teacher  near,  a  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, a  good  classical  and  French  scholar.  Isaac 
placed  himself  under  his  tuition  and  remained 
his  pupil  over  two  years,  studying  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  mathematics,  and  natural  iiistory.  He 
was  able  to  read  the  character  sketches  that  Old 
Radical  thought  applicable  to  George  IV.  in 
Latin  and  Phitarch's  Lives  in  Greek.  Kennedy, 
hke  Prince  Kra[)0tkin,  told  him  that  a  language 
could  not  be  taught;  it  had  to  be  learned.     That 


was  why  Icaniinp  a  langu»ni(  was  the  beat 
drill  going. 

But  Isaac's  faTlic 
grfi&i.  distress  The 
allowiMl  Hfligioiis  fi- 
Tlii'yspiike   (,{  a  fp.i.d    1 


mtal 

,  IS-211— ft  year  of 
Krcetpil  pnir,"  but 
luid  to  cliwr  liiT. 
donee  fur  all  whn 
hon.ir  Jiiin  in  their  lives,  of  th«  cloud  l.y  day 
and  the  [lillrtr  of  lire  hy  iiifiht.  Tsmic  felt  tlin't 
houiuwllipliiliis  mother,  and  Iu'ivhs  drjiwn  truvnrd 
a  Sc^of I'll frirl,  ihe  claufrhler of  Mr.  Anjiiis  l.uve. 
I  kiK-w  her  sister.  Mis.-  Jessi.-  Lovf.  r)f  Duno.m, 
a  hearty.  friciKlly,  earncKt.  and  iiitfllccfuHl  Smirh 
woman,  as  younj;  in  feeliufr  tw  a  fjirl  of  twenty. 
Filial  affeeti.m  and  the  other  sentimi'nt  nrjred 
Isaae  IToIdon  t.i  ,-eek  cinplovuient  us  iniitheiUHtii'a! 
teaeher  in  nil  acad-'inv  h\  L.-eds.  But  his  Meth- 
od istt 


he 


I    l.-ft.      Aui 


Slaitlnvrtiie   (in 


stnit,'(,di"K   tutor    Ion 
it<.    tluTe.      Indeed, 
■ollege   until   he 


that  of    Heading    he 

phiiosi(i>hy  and  chemistry.      A  dei 


the 


(in    natural 
1st  ration  at 


s  heallh   i 


lai-sed    and  < 
iri'inlhs  later 


a  eiioMiical  leeture  was  destined  to  make  a  mark 
in  tlio  world.  It  was  to  show  on  the  end  of  a 
stick  how  sulphur  and  pbos])horus  could  ignite. 
An  attentive  lail  went  home  and  related  the 
e.tpi^rinwnt  to  his  fatlier.  They  repeated  it,  with 
(he  n-siLlt  that  tliu  father  patented  the  lucifer 
niHtch! 

Isaai-  ITohlen  was  mildly  obstinate.  Ho  found 
i|iroveil  at  Iteadinj;  and  went  back 
"  euTer  the  ministry.  But  he  re- 
>Iii'neil  a  sehool.  to  give  it  up  six 
A  piiice  n.s  bookkeeper  at  Cul- 
n.r  Ke.frhley,  was  offered  byMesara. 
Townenii  A;  [irother^,  iiianufaclurerB.  But  the 
candidate  fur  the  situation  stipulated  that  he  wu 
to  liave  an  licnir  daily  for  a  walk  after  his  eady 
diniic-r.  On  that  condition  alone  could  he  keep 
healili.  If  th<>  business  was  found  to  suffer  in 
eoM,>^c>c|uencii  he  Would  give  an  hour  more  in  th* 
eveniiij.'.  In  uuy  ease  ho  wo(dd  ask  no  holiday 
rty  this  lime  he  w;is  tiiarried  to  MisB  Lore. 
From  liiiokkee[«-r  he  mounted  to  the  poet  of 
ijiHnager.  ami  tiieii  was  iitftde  a  partner  with  a 
fifteenth  part  of  tlie  profits.  The  last  riae  w«* 
in  cimsequein-e  of  iinprovementp  he  had  made  in 
the  machinery.      The  Townends  were  yam  mann- 


facttirore  niiil  Imd  an  olistiimtc  disliko  lo  patents. 
Why.  it  wunl.l  bo  lianJ  tu  say.  Actiut;  <>(i  ilu>ir 
partniT  IIolilcu's  advico  itioy  liounlit  wvcn  wchiI- 
oiciiiiiiK  iniichinfs — ru.ii'  um-s  all — fur  liiiii  tu 
I'xii'riiiioiit  1)11.     I'|i  til  that  tiiiK;  all   (iiu'  yams 

scr-urcd.  .-=ir  Iwuic  fuiiiid  a  way  nf  "v<M-nniiiiig 
"  ffiirnltii-si.  and  !iy  clR'aiifiiiii^;  t}ic  <ii'iia[iin'  yarn 
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^n-  Isaac  in 


I'd  fur  Ilia  second  wife  a  Keifih- 
iicc,  tlu'  duii/jhter  of  Mr.  Siir- 


t  Kntili. 


itli   childrrn  aw 


I  lift  ti>  the  1 


rc!in.-lv  vahiaMe.  but  the  Tdw.iciuIs 
Tould  not  hi-ar  of  it  Iieiii^  |n[teiiti'd.  Milliims 
GonM  have  bm-n  made  out  cit'  it  by  ilmt  lirni  luid 
they  twon  puided  liy  llie  invcniur,  wlif)  iiv.xt. 
tamed  his  attention  lo  woul-conibintr.  One  thinj; 
■t  a  time  was  his  nth;  when  lie  was  keen  on  a 
mech&nical  appliance.  He  tlinnglit  nnly  at  liiis 
phase  of  his  lift!  .it  inveinuif;  a  c-nnib  with  u 
■quare  action  to  imitate  tlie  mntiim  <if  the  hands. 
Heaucceeded,  Init  lirmifilit, oti  fi'orn  mental  strain 
ftn  illneea  that  nearly  cii.-^t  him  his  !ifi'.  Wlieii 
he  recovered  he  sought  anotlier  partner  and  pive 
the  Townends  notice,  bnt,  stayed  ati.ither  yeiir 
to  educate  a  staff  for  tlie  (ieiiappr  wnrk.  Tliis 
brought  him  into  the  yi'ar  In  17.  when  lie  became 
the  partner  of  the  present  Lord  Mashatn,  then 
Mr,  Samuel  Lister. 


and  a  jiirl  lik. 
.-ealut  .,f  ehildr<-(i  must  be  »  siiurec  ,.f  b 
■s  of  licarl  to  all.    ITe  th.,iij:l,t  it  fur  t)iat  r 
1.      Ill    [■■ran.-e    lh<-  widower    < 
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choosing  her  food,  die  before  her  time!"  He 
was  offered  a  baronetcy  in  her  lifetime.  She 
showed  80  little  relish  for  the  title  of  lady  that 
he  declined  it.  After  her  death  the  offer  was  re- 
newed and  he  accepted  it,  but  entirely  for  the 
sake  of  his  family. 

The  Holden- Lister  firm  began  by  opening  a 
wool-combing  factory  at  St.  Denis  in  1849.  It 
prospered.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  Mr.  Lister 
was  bought  out  with  £85,000.  The  cotton 
famine  ensuing  on  the  civil  war  in  America  gaye 
a  mighty  stimulus  to  the  wool  business.  Muslins 
and  dressy  cottons  were  in  the  sixties  replaced 
by  grenadines,  etamines,  alpacas,  light  delaines, 
lamas,  nun's  yeil  cloth,  soft  cashmeres,  and  soft 
twilled  flannels  ;  the  clear-starched  exquisitely 
ironed  jupon,  or  petticoat,  flounced  up  to  the 
knees  with  small  flounces,  was  replaced  by  light 
mohair.  That  flounced  petticoat  that  Sir  Isaac 
helped  to  kill  and  bury  was  the  pride  of  the  Paris 
laundress.  It  cost  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  to 
"get  it  up."  When  it  was  well  out  of  the  iron- 
er's  hand  it  was  carried  home  suspended  from  the 
top  of  a  pole.  In  streets  where  there  were  many 
laundresses  there  were  daily  petticoat  processions. 
The  cotton  famine  also  put  an  end  to  those  de- 
licious muslin  canazous  to  which  Victor  Hugo 
devoted  a  chapter  in  "Les  Miserables."  It  may 
be  said  to  haye  suppressed  the  muslin  dress  in 
France.  French  ladies  discovered  that  light 
woolens  w^ere  cooler,  kept  cleaner,  and  were  safer 
to  wear  in  the  chill  of  the  evening  than  muslin 
or  cotton.  Between  the  square -motion  comb  and 
cotton  famine,  the  growing  call  for  woolen  stuffs, 
the  Holden  works  at  Bradford  took  a  prodigious 
extension.  They  now  comb  upward  of  60,- 
000,000  pounds  of  tops  a  year.  Other  works 
were  set  up  in  Bheims  and  Roubaix.  The  old 
Coronation  City  rapidly  increased  by  more  than 
a  third  in  population,  lioubaix  shot  up  from  a 
burg  of  6,000  to  a  town  of  275,000.  Mrs. 
Holden  inheriting  moorland  property  and  a 
small  house  on  it  above  Keighley,  she  and  her 
husband  went  to  live  there.  The  habitation  was 
a  roadside  stone  house  with  a  central  passage, 
between  a  dining-room  and  parlor,  a  return 
building,  and  four  upstairs  rooms.  It  was 
drafty  and  uncomfortable,  but.  Mrs.  Holden 
was  attached  to  it.  Sir  Isaac,  who  would  not  for 
the  world  have  thwarted  her,  almost  tricked  her 
into  letting  Oak  worth  House  be  built  on  the 
same  site.  He  had  to  take  the  architect  into  his 
confidence  and  begin  by  first  pulling  down  one 
bit,  then  finding  the  wall  was  rotten,  and  con- 
tinuing to  demolish  until  a  whole  room  was  down. 
She  was  then  persuaded  that  the  whole  house 
must  follow.  But  she  insisted  on  the  site  not 
being   changed.     Sir    Isaac   consented.     When 


his  magnificent  but  not  pretentious  residen. 
built,  he  obtained  leave  from  the  corporat 
remove  the  road  to  some  distance  from  h 
door.  This  he  did  at  his  own  expense;  th 
road  being  on  a  gentler  grade  was  a  benefit 

The  original  estimate  of  Oakworth  Houi 
£5,000.  But  to  make  it  a  spacious  health 
was  brought  up  to  £80,000  and  £120, 00( 
winter  garden,  where  Mrs.  Holden  could 
cise  in  bad  weather.  AH  the  basement 
was  devoted  to  hot  and  cold  air  pipes.  Si] 
would  never,  if  he  could  help  it,  let  a  s< 
work  in  a  basement.  There  were  two 
s(|uare  towers — blast-furnaces — connected 
tlie  pipes,  and  a  system  of  such  perfect  v« 
tion  established  that  all  the  air  in  the  houj 
changed  every  fifteen  minutes.  One  arose 
freslied  from  one's  bed  in  the  morning  a 
fit  for  the  work  of  the  day.  Sir  Isaac  was 
of  heat  and  thought  it  wholesome.  The 
perature  of  each  room  could  be  raised  or  lo 
at  will.  There  were  twenty-eight  bedroom 
they  were  not  nearly  enough,  as  he  had  fii 
scendants  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  hi 
wife's  death.  I  saw  a  family  gathering  of  . 
partners,  the  sons,  daughters,  and  grandchi 
numbering  in  all  twenty-five.  They  seenr 
dine  in  state  in  a  magnificent  dining- 
t hough  not  showy.  I  never  saw  such  a  d 
of  fruit  on  any  table.  It  all  came  froi 
forcing  houses  and  kitchen  gardens.  Apar 
the  winter  garden — a  quarter  of  an  acre  i 
tent — there  were  four  acres  under  glass. 

The   winter    garden  was  on   a  level  wit 
noble  library,    billiard- room,    dining-room 
drawing-room.   A  moorland  broojc  flowed  th 
it,  spreading  into  broads.     The  floor  was 
by  Italian  workmen;    the  rest  by  Frencl 
natural  rock  was,  instead  of  being  blasted 
turned  to  decorative  purpose.     Every  Sat 
this  winter   garden    was   open   to   trippers 
grounds   used   to   be    thrown    wide.     Bu 
uneducated  Anglo-Saxon  is  destructive, 
rough  and  rampageous  on  an  outing.      Sir 
was  persuaded    that   no  West  Riding   nei 
would  trample  down  turf  and  tear  down  ; 
pine  woods.      He  therefore,  while  excludin 
general  public,  gave  a  key  to  every  decent! 
ducted  neighbor.      All  such  had  the  use  of 
miles  of  well -drained  walks  among  pine  "w 

I  saw  Sir  Isaac  at  a  conclave  of  the  firm 
in  his  library.  With  what  deference  and 
tion  the  tall,  powerful  men  listened  to  hi 
servations!  They  were  made  in  a  serene 
weighty  and  lucid.  One  could  detect  no 
to  be  the  pope  of  the  party;  no  aiming  j 
fallibility.  Indeed,  this  Nestor  did  not  < 
straw  for  liis  own  opinion  as  such. 
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Sir  Isaac  Holden^s  conversation  was  charming. 
He  did  not  talk  to  listen  to  himself,  but  to  draw 
out  others  and  enter  into  sympathetic  relations 
^ith  them.  He  liked  to  smoke  as  he  chatted. 
But  the  pipe  or  cigar  was  often  removed  from 
his  mouth.  He  generally  enjoyed  a  friendly  chat 
between  midnight  and  1  in  the  morning  in  busy 
Parliamentary  times.  One  found  him  then  taking 
a  glass  of  hot  toddy  prepared  by  his  grand- 
daughter Clara,  now  Mrs.  Lawson  Robertson. 
She  was  his  housekeeper  at  the  Mansions  after 
she  left  St.  Thomas'  Hospital.  There,  with 
•grandfather's"  approval,  she  spent  four  years 
as  a  nurse.  She  was  very  glad  she  gave  herself 
such  a  wide  education.  It  was  an  education  for 
eye,  mind,  hand,  and  heart — an  education  which 
enlarged  the  sympathies  and  strengthened  the 
judgment  and  the  will.  ' '  Without  a  will  no  man 
or  woman  is  worth  anything, "  said  to  me  Sir  Isaac. 
But  an  ill- directed  will  is  bad  for  every  one. 
Young  people  should  therefore  be  brought  up  in 
the  light  and  taught  to  value  a  fair,  open  mind. 

Sir  Isaac  was  always  keen  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  When  at  St.  Denis  he  found  time 
to  attend  scientific  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne.  It 
was  there  he  heard  Flourens  lecture  on  physiology 
and  the  means  to  insure  health  and  long  life. 
He  had  already  learned  a  good  deal  of  what 
Flourens  taught  in  Wesley's  *  *  Natural  Philoso- 
phy"— a  book  lent  him  at  Johnstone  by  a  Metho- 
dist minister — a  weU- regulated  mind  and  desires, 
the  sparing  use,  when  old,  of  food  containing 
phosphates  of  lime,  such  as  bread,  and  of  meat, 
imless  one  had  to  do  heavy  muscular  work.  Game, 
W,  and  mutton  were  hardly  to  be  eaten.  When 
one  took  fish  one  should  abstain  from  fowl.  Strong 
^motions  should  be  avoided  and  the  philosophical 
faculties  cultivated.  Religion,  when  it  cheered 
and  inspired  good  hopes,  was  a  sweetener  of  old 
age  and  prolonged  life.  The  experience  of  the 
old  was  most  valuable.  Nature,  by  diminishing 
^^eir  material  needs,  relieved  the  young  from  the 
temptation  of  wishing  them  dead.  Sir  I  saac  found 
^n  the  course  of  his  scientific  studios  that  there 
^as  solar  potentiality  in  ripe  fruit.  In  sucking 
^  ripe  orange,  grape,  peach,  apricot,  or  in  eating 
^  tomato  or  a  slice  of  melon,  one  assimilated  the 
^^fength  conveyed  to  tliose  fruits  by  sunbeams, 
^e  often  sucked  an  orange.  It  was  his  favorite 
^^it,  and  he  did  not  see  why  oranges  might  not 
^^come  as  cheap  as  potatoes.  If  they  were,  what 
*  good  time  it  would  be  for  the  aged  poor,  whose 


capillary  arteries  are  silted  like  a  *  *  furred  "  boiler 
from  eating  too  much  bread  I  Bread  is  the  staff 
of  life  for  growing  human  beings  and  prospective 
or  nursing  mothers,  but  poison  for  the  elderly. 

I  have  spoken  of  Sir  Isaac's  personal  attendant 
being  with  him  twenty- three  years.  The  coach- 
man was  thirty -six  and  the  table  attendant 
twenty -one  years  in  his  service.  The  first 
chambermaid  had  almost  grown  old  in  the  house, 
which  was  a  patriarchal  establishment.  Every 
one  in  Sir  Isaac  and  Mrs.  Holden's  employment 
was  treated  with  kind  consideration.  Sir  Isaac 
and  Mrs.  Ilolden  were  charitable  and  generous 
in  their  charities.  He  had  public  spirit  and  was 
always  ready  to  subscribe  handsomely  to  a  West 
Riding  institute,  public  library,  hospital,  or 
other  useful  institution.  The  Methodist  chapel 
he  and  his  wife  attended  was  almost  under  their 
roof.  They  entered  it  from  Oakworth  House 
by  a  private  door.  Mr.  Christien,  the  minister, 
was  to  a  great  degree  Sir  Isaac's  almoner.  Sir 
Isaac  was  not  a  man  to  parade  his  good  deeds  or 
publish  the  checks  he  sent  to  distressed  brethren 
or  sisters.  He  paraded  nothing.  I  was  a  week 
in  his  house  before  I  knew  it  contained  a  room 
the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  silver 
trowels,  pickaxes,  spades,  shovels,  memorials  of 
the  laying  of  foundation-stones,  turning  of  first 
sods,  and  so  on.  I  discovered  this  room  by  acci- 
dent. If  I  drew  Sir  Isaac  to  speak  of  his  past 
life  he  did  so  as  if  he  were  talking  of  another 
man  and  with  delightful  impartiality. 

Sir  Isaac  looked  forward,  though  not  in  his 
time,  to  profound  industrial  changes  in  the 
world,  and  perhaps  transfers  of  industrial  strength 
from  the  British  empire  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  manufacturing  supremacy  was  gone 
and  never  to  come  back  again.  The  aristocracy, 
particularly  after  the  Revolution,  kept  England 
and  Ireland  too  in  the  condition  of  the  image  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed  of.  The  feet  were  miry 
clay.  The  poor  of  most  other  nations  were  more 
intellectual.  Sir  Isaac  made  an  exception  in 
favor  of  the  poor  who  took  early  to  Methodism. 
They  learned  to  speak,  and  often  with  eloquence, 
at  class- meetings  and  as  local  preachers.  He 
enjoyed  good  sight  and  hearing  to  the  last. 
When  I  last  saw  him  his  step  was  springy  and 
his  voice  still  good.  It  was  his  way  when  ill  to 
nurse  strength  by  keeping  silence.  The  law 
which  governed  his  whole  life  was,  **  Do  well 
and  faithfully  whatever  duty  comes  to  hand. " 
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THE  recent  announcement  that  contracts  had 
been  signed  for  the  delivery  in  England  of 
one  thousand  tons  of  crude  aluminum  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture  recalled  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  metal  is  now  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  large  and  increasing  quantities.  A  few 
years  ago  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  on  a 
commercial  scale  was  regarded  as  almost  beyond 
the  range  of  possibility.  Those  who  predicted  it 
were  considered  dreamers,  and  capital  shunned 
investment  in  such  an  enterprise. 

Steadily,  and  so  quietly  that  most  of  us  have 
hardly  been  conscious  of  the  fact,  a  new  "  white 
metal "  has  won  its  way  to  a  place  in  the  indus- 
trial world  which,  if  not  that  to  which  the  early 
enthusiasts  had  assigned  it  in  their  dreams,  may 
yet  be  fairly  called  a  firm  foothold.  To  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  history  of  aluminum  be- 
gins with  the  invention  of  the  processes  which 
made  possible  its  use  in  the  arts  on  a  large  scale. 
In  the  United  States  this  has  been  accomplished 
since  1886,  and  all  that  was  done  in  Europe 
prior  to  that  date  by  way  of  popularizing  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  the  metal  is  rendered  in- 
significant by  comparison  with  the  results  since 
achieved.  It  requires  no  long  memory,  there- 
fore, to  recall  the  time  when  aluminum  had  no 
history  at  all.  The  closing  years  of  the  century 
are  witnessing  a  remarkable  development  in  the 
manufacture  and  consumption  for  industrial  pur- 
poses of  this  wonderful  new  metal.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  possible  for  a  single  generation  to  see 
the  birth  and  the  successful  growth  of  the  entire 
aluminum  industry.  In  the  United  States  alone 
in  the  year  1890  the  amount  of  crude  aluminum 
produced  exceeded  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds — one -third  of  the  world's  total 
output.  All  of  this  large  product, was  manu- 
factured by  a  process  of  American  invention  per- 
fected by  American  brain,  energy,  and  capital. 
It  is  because  of  this  rapid  growth  in  our  own 
country  of  an  industry  which  bids  fair  to  attain 
still  greater  importance  as  the  years  go  by  that 
some  account  of  its  origin  seems  now  in  order. 

A    PROBLEM    FOR    INVENTORS. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  world's  chemists  and 
physicists  were  looking  for  some  cheap  way 
of  producing  aluminum — ''the  metal  of  the 
future."  The  properties  of  this  element  were 
well  understood.  It  was  known  to  be  hard,  mal- 
leable,  ductile,   and    very    light.     The  uses   to 


which  it  might  be  put  had  long  been  th( 
of  curious  speculation.  It  was  dreamf 
the  coming  rival  of  steel,  copper,  and  ti 
gineers  were  eager  to  test  its  merits  as  2 
tute  for  heavier  metals  in  various  import; 
structions.  One  thing  only  kept  it  froi 
more  tlioroughly  studied  and  more  g 
adopted  in  the  arts — its  enormous  cc 
The  difficulties  in  its  production  were  1 
that  unless  they  could  be  materially  redi 
most  sanguine  admirers  of  this  metal  cc 
hope  to  see  it  compete  successfully  with 
the  metals  in  general  use;  for  many  ye 
minum  was  classed  with  silver  as  regardec 
production. 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  metallurgist 
where  were  seeking  a  solution  of  this  ] 
problem,  that  results  of  the  utmost  pract 
portance  were  reached  almost  simultane< 
two  investigators,  each  working  indept 
and  without  knowledge  of  the  other's  n 
one  in  Europe  and  the  other  in  America. 

In  1885  Charles  Martin  Hall  was  gr 
from  Oberlin  College,  and  in  that  year 
reached  his  majority.  What  proved  to  I 
more  consequence,  however,  to  the  world 
was  the  fact  that  in  the  same  year  Hall  b 
turn  his  attention  in  a  practical  way  to  the  ] 
of  obtaining  pure  aluminum  by  cheaper  1 
than  were  then  known.  There  had  been 
his  environment,  it  would  seem,  to  stimu 
inventive  faculty  in  this  particular  di 
The  son  of  a  Congregational  clergyman  "w 
his  home  in  Oberlin,  Hall  had  enjoyed  g 
vantages  for  a  general  education,  but  not 
way  of  a  technical  training  such  as  the  £ 
at  the  great  engineering  and  scientific 
possess.  The  college  curriculum  in  Hal 
offered  few  electives  in  chemistry  or  phyt 
the  w^ork  was  fairly  thorough  as  far  as  i 
The  meagerness  of  the  facilities  which  the 
afforded  for  independent  investigation  se< 
form  no  bar  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
student's  researches.  When  apparatus  w 
ing,  makeshifts  were  constructed,  often 
expense  of  much  time  and  labor,  but  with 
ingenuity.  On  the  whole,  the  college  die 
a  great  deal  in  those  days  by  way  of  pr 
equipment  for  such  work  as  Hall  undei 
do;  a  less  persistent  spirit  might  have  b 
terred  by  the  very  paucity  of  resources;  l 
graduation,  while  Hall  was  working  at  h: 
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lem,  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  such  aid  as 
his  fl/wa  mater  could  give,  and  some  pieces  of 
apparatus  in  the  college  laboratory  were  employed 
in  certain  experiments  which  have  become  his- 
toric. It  was  to  his  college  instructors  in  chem- 
istry and  physics  that  Hall  early  confided  the 
first  positive  results  of  his  work,  and  their  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  his  achievement  was  both 
prompt  and  appreciative. 

EARLY    DIFFICULTIES. 

But  Hall's  bent  in  the  direction  of  scientific 
research    was   original,    not   acquired,    and    his 
surroundings  while  a  student  at  college  were  not 
such  as  would  naturally  have  tended  to  strengthen 
that    Ijent.     In    after -years   his   classmates   re- 
membered that  he  was  a  good  all-round  student, 
quite  as   much  at  home  in  philosophy   or   the 
languages  as  in  the  sciences  or  mathematics.     He 
read   much  outside   the  required   work   of   the 
class-room,    and  was  especially  conversant  with 
the  evolutionary  philosophy  of  Huxley,  Darwin, 
Maudsley,    and   others.     He   was   also   a  good 
classical  scholar,  and  read  the  Greek  texts  of  the 
course    leading    to   the   degree    of   A.B.    with 
appreciation    and    fidelity.     All    these    things, 
however,  were  side  issues  in  Hall's  student  life. 
He  was  no  plodder;   study  was  for  him  a  light 
and  passably  agreeable  task,  and  he  never  seemed 
to  take   it   seriously.      In   his   senior  year   es- 
pecially, although  he  devoted  part  of  his  time 
to  a  Greek  elective  and  did   creditably  all  the 
class   work    assigned   him,    he    was    constantly 
laying  plans  for  what  seemed  to  him  a  far  more 
Serious  business.     With  only  the  most  meager 
equipment,  without  financial  resources,  and  with 
little  encouragement  from  friends  or  associates. 
Hall    now  entered  on   a  series   of  experiments 
W''hi(!h  in  less  than  a  year  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of    what   proved  to  be  a  cheap,  practicable,  and 
efficient  process  for  the  extraction  of  aluminum. 
Hall  has  himself  said  that   his  first  work  in  this 
direction  did    not  have  reference  to  electrolysis 
as  the  solvent.      At  intervals  during  his  college 
course  he  had    experimented    in   various    crude 
attempts  to  produce  tlie  metal  by  methods  which 
his  reading  on  the  subject  had  suggested.      He 
had   familiarized  himself  with  all  that  had  been 
written  about  aluminum,  and   understood    thor- 
oughly the  prol)lem  of  its  production. 

in  1884  he  spent  several  we(»ks  in  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  oxide  of  aluminum  by  carbon  at  a 
high  temperature  with  the  aid  of  other  reagents. 
Although  in  these  exporimonts  he  used  a  blast- 
furnace capable  of  fusing  platinum,  he  failed  to 
accomplish  the  object  in  view,  and  it  was  then 
that  he  turned  to  electrolysis  as  the  only  prac- 
ticable method.     It  was  natural  that  at  first  he 


should  wish  to  make  trial  of  the  process  then 
known  of  producing  aluminum  by  the  electrol- 
ysis of  the  double  chloride.  He  says  that  he 
determined  to  follow  out  this  process  carefully, 
and  if  possible  to  improve  it.  Whether  or  not 
he  would  have  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  perfect 
this  process  must  remain  a  matter  of  mere  specu- 
lation. In  October,  1885,  four  months  after  his 
graduation  from  college,  he  evolved  an  entirely 
new  plan  of  procedure.  Instead  of  applying 
electricity  directly  to  the  chloride — a  method 
which  had  already  been  tried  and  found  wanting 
— he  would  endeavor  to  find  a  stable  solvent  for 
alumina  itself  (the  oxide)  and  would  then  elec- 
trolyze  the  pure  aluminum  from  the  solution. 
It  was,  of  course,  desirable  that  the  metal  should 
be  dissolved  at  a  reasonably  low  temperature  and 
that  the  solvent  itself  should  be  practically  un- 
affected, so  that  the  oxide  might  be  added  con- 
tinuously as  fast  as  it  was  decomposed  by  the 
current.  Hall  believed  that  he  would  find  such 
a  solvent  in  the  fluoride  of  calcium  (fluorspar), 
and  he  experimented  with  that  substance;  later 
he  tried  the  fluorides  of  magnesium,  sodium, 
and  potassium.  He  found  that  all  these  com- 
pounds were  extremely  difficult  to  fuse,  and  that 
they  did  not,  when  fused,  dissolve  the  alumina 
appreciably.  These  facts  he  might  have  in- 
ferred, perhaps,  from  the  descriptions  of  these 
minerals  given  in  the  books,  but  nothing  short  of 
actual  experiment  and  observation  would  satisfy 
him,  and  he  took  nothing  for  granted.  In  his 
search  for  a  solvent  he  finally  determined  to  test 
the  double  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  sodium 
(cryolite).  Deville,  who  had  experimented  with 
this  mineral  thirty  years  before,  had  apparently 
never  discovered  that  it  was  a  solvent,  when 
fused,  of  alumina.  If  it  could  be  proven  to  be 
such  a  solvent,-  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
quest  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be  solved. 

Hall's  first  experiments  with  cryolite  were  not 
altogether  satisfactory  to  him,  but  he  attributed 
each  failure  to  defects  in  his  apparatus.  He 
fused  some  cryolite  in  a  clay  crucible,  dissolved 
alumina  in  this  bath,  and  passed  an  electric  cur- 
rent through  the  solution.  On  the  carbon  rod 
which  served  as  the  negative  electrode  a  sub- 
stance was  deposited  which  had  the  appearance 
of  aluminum,  but  it  was  not  the  pure  metal. 
A  portion  of  the  clay  from  which  the  crucible 
was  made  seemed  to  yield  its  silica  to  the  bath, 
and  thus  the  product  was  rendered  impure.  The 
only  way  to  obviate  this  was  to  employ  an  in- 
soluble lining  for  the  crucible.  The  first  experi- 
ment with  a  carbon-lined  crucible  was  successful. 
By  the  aid  of  a  seven -cell  Grove  battery,  within 
two  hours'  time,  a  reasonable  amount  of  alumi 
num  of  a  high  degree  of  purity  was  obtained. 
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BESULTS    LONG    DELAYED. 

It  was  on  February  23,  1886,  that  this  first 
successful  trial  of  the  process,  on  the  smallest 
imaginable  scale  and  with  the  crudest  of  accesso- 
ries, was  made  at  Hall's  home  in  Oberlin.  A 
period  of  two  years  and  a  half  elapsed  before  the 
commercial  value  of  the  discovery  was  fully 
demonstrated  to  others,  but  after  that  first  experi- 
ment Hall  himself  seems  to  have  been  as  com- 
pletely convinced  of  it  as  at  any  subsequent  time. 
On  the  day  after  the  experiment  he  wrote  to  his 
brother:  '*  If  ever  an  electrolytic  process  was  in- 
vented that  was  feasible,  this  is.  The  salt  melts 
at  a  slow  red  heat.  I  use  the  gasoline  stove.  It 
is  very  easily  managed,  does  not  fume,  or  volatil- 
ize, or  decompose  from  air  or  moisture  (altogether 
unlike  the  double  chloride).  Bv  it  the  metal  can 
be  made  purer  than  by  any  other  process.  Alu- 
mina, the  oxide,  is  yery  easily  made  pure.  The 
chloride  always  contains  iron  and  silicon.  Then, 
too,  the  oxide  is  the  cheapest  compound."  Per- 
haps it  should  be  explained,  in  this  connection, 
that  while  aluminum  as  an  element  is  exceed- 
ingly abundant  in  nature,  the  oxide  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  mineral  bauxite,  of  which  large 
deposits  occur  both  in  the  United  States  (espe- 
cially in  the  South)  and  in  Europe. 

At  that  time  (1886)  aluminum  was  quoted  in 
New  York  at  one  dollar  an  ounce.  Hall  knew 
that  he  had  found  a  way  by  which  it  could  be 
produced  in  large  quantities  and  sold  at  a  price 
which  would  at  once  double  or  quadruple  its  con- 
sumption and  extend  its  use  to  scores  of  purposes 
from  which  its  costliness  then  debarred  it.  But 
without  capital  he  could  not  put  his  process  in 
operation.  He  could  not  even  demonstrate  its 
feasibility.  Assistance  from  a  brother  in  New 
England  enabled  him  to  go  to  Boston  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1886  and  begin  operations  on  a  small 
scale  with  a  view  to  influencing  capitalists.  He 
had  the  use  of  a  dynamo  of  two  or  three  horse- 
power, and  by  employing  melting-pots  lined  w^ith 
carbon  he  succeeded  in  making  considerable  quan- 
tities of  aluminum,  but  he  failed  to  convince 
anybody  of  the  value  of  his  invention,  and  in  Oc- 
tober he  returned  to  Oberlin,  rigged  up  a  large 
battery,  and  proceeded  to  make  aluminum  in 
still  greater  quantities.  He  had  now  worked  out 
the  details  of  the  process  so  thoroughly  that  he 
thought  he  could  manufacture  the  metal  on  a 
commercial  scale  if  the  necessary  apparatus  were 
provided.  A  company  in  Cleveland  had  been 
engaged  for  some  time  in  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum  bronze,  but  had  never  made  the  pure 
metal  and  could  not  make  it  by  any  process  then 
employed  by  them.  Hall  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  this  company  by  which  the  latter 


granted  him  the  use  of  facilities  for  dei 
his  invention,  with  a  view  to  the  ultima 
tion  of  the  process  by  the  company  if  he 
succeed  in  producing  pure  aluminum  at  a 
ably  low  cost.  In  the  experiments  which 
undertook  for  the  benefit  of  this  company 
not  uniformly  successful,  though  in  the  c 
a  few  months  he  produced  quite  a  qua 
aluminum  of  fair  quality.  He  encounte 
Acuities  which,  with  the  apparatus  at  h 
mand,  he  was  unable  wholly  to  overco: 
after  a  year  of  experimentation  the  comp 
mained  unconvinced  as  to  the  cheapnes 
process.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  secured 
States  patents  on  the  invention,  and  the  ( 
of  priority  raised  by  the  application  of  ] 
who  had  discovered  in  France  a  process 
identical  with  Hall's,  had  been  decided 
Patent  Office  in  Hall's  favor.  His  contrj 
the  Cleveland  company  having  expired,  E 
endeavored  to  interest  other  capitalists, 
summer  of  1888  he  went  to  Pittsburg,  an 
gained  the  attention  of  a  group  of  exp< 
metallurgists,  headed  by  Mr.  Alfred  E. 
These  men  were  so  enthusiastic  over  th< 
tion  and  so  thoroughly  satisfied  of  its  j 
value  that  they  at  once  subscribed  the 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  put  it  in  op 
and  before  January  1,  1889,  the  manufac 
aluminum  on  a  commercial  scale  was  ai 
lished  fact.  The  American  market  f( 
aluminum  has  ever  since  that  time  be< 
trolled  by  the  Pittsburg  manufacturers. 

SUCCESS    AT    LAST. 

If  we  have  dwelt  unduly  on  the  story 
long  struggle  to  'secure  a  foothold  for  a  i 
profitable  industry,  the  remarkable  succet 
last  few  years  will  show  all  the  brighter 
trast.  Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  P: 
works  practically  no  pure  metal  was  made 
United  States.  The  market  price  of  w] 
imported  had  not  been  lower  than  five  d 
pound  in  New  York.  The  American  in 
turers  were  soon  able  to  place  the  pure  ir 
the  market  at  fifty  cents  a  pound,  and 
portant  reduction  from  this  price  has  late 
made.  Besides  the  original  works  neai 
burg,  which  have  been  operated  conti 
since  November,  1888,  two  plants  at  '. 
Falls  are  now  operated  by  the  same  co 
and  the  total  productive  capacity  of  tb 
plants  is  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  o1 
num  a  day.  This  output  nearly  equals  tl 
bined  daily  capacity  of  all  the  aluminum  \i 
Europe  together. 

The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company,  th< 
ration  which  owns  and  operates  the  A: 
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works,  has  made  no  deviation  from  the  essential 
features  of  the  original  Hall  process.    The  oxide, 
which  is  obtained  from  bauxite  quarried  by  the 
company  in   Georgia,  is  fused  with  cryolite  in 
pots  of  boiler- iron  lined  with  carbon.     An  elec- 
tric current  is  passed  through  these  long  series  of 
pots,  and  the  result  is  precisely  similar  to  what 
It  was  when  Hall  first  sent  the  seven-cell  Grove 
battery  current  through  his  two-inch  crucible  in 
Oberlin — the  melted   aluminum  collects  on  the 
carbon  negative  electrode,  and,  as  already  stated, 
the  quantity  thus  collected  daily  is  measured  in 
tons.     Continually,  night  and  day,  without  ces- 
sation,  this  operation   proceeds.     The  raw  ma- 
terial is  fed  in  as  required;  the  product  is  re- 
moved and  the  carbon  renewed.     The  waste  of 
the  process  is  said  to  be  so  slight  as  hardly  to  be 
an  element  of  calculation.     Then  comes  the  cast- 
ing into  ingots  and  bars,  the  rolling  into  sheets, 
and  the  drawing  into  rods  and  wire. 

ELECTBICITY's    triumph    at    NIAGARA. 

Along  with  the  building  up  of  the  aluminum 
industry  have  come  the  wonderful  developments 
of  the  past  few  years  in  electric-power  transmis- 
sion.    The  coincidence  has  been  most  fortunate. 
The  first  use  made  of  the  tremendous  electrice' 
energy  supplied  by  Niagara's  newly  harnessed 
power,  in  the  summer  of  1895,  was  in  the  elec- 
trolysis  of   aluminum  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed.    By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Reduction  Company's  product  is  now  made 
at  the  Niagara  plants,  and  the  recent  great  ex- 
tension  of    manufacturing   facilities    there    has 
^^ready  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  the  metal  of  nearly  50 
per  cent.    To  the  electrical  engineer  the  arrange- 
ments at  the  Niagara  works  for  the  transforming 
*^d  application  of  the  current  afford  material  for 
*  fascinating  study;   but  a  detailed  description  of 
^hese  arrangements  would  be  impossible  in  the 
'^Hiits  of  this  article.      Besides,   these  improve- 
'^^^nts  are  useful  adjuncts  rather  than  essential 
^^nditions  of  success  in  aluminum  manufacture. 
^^  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  to 
^fate  that  the  Niagara  apparatus  is  proving  en- 
^^^ely  adequate  to  its  work,  and  that  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  managers  have  been  fully  met. 

THE    USES    OF    ALUMINUM. 

In  reply  to  the  query  of  practical  men  as  to  the 
^ses  of  this  new  metal,  the  manufacturers  say 
that  it  is  adapted  to  a  thousand  purposes  for 
'^hich  strength  and  durability,  combined  with 
extreme  lightness,  are  essential  requirements.  It 
^rves,  for  example,  as  a  sheathing  of  vessels. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  American 
racing  yacht  Defender  aluminum  plates   12  feet 


long,  5-16  inch  thick,  and  from  22  to  30  inches 
in  width  were  used  above  the  water-line;  these 
plates  had  a  very  slight  alloy  of  copper.  The 
serviceability  of  aluminum  in  salt  water  has  not 
been  fully  tested.  Owing  to  the  action  of  alkalis 
on  the  pure  metal,  an  alloy  is  required.  Alu- 
minum is  also  well  fitted  to  serve  as  roofing  ma- 
terial. Bulk  for  bulk,  it  is  already  as  cheap  as 
copper  and  cheaper  than  nickel  or  tin.  It  lends 
itself  readily  to  the  various  processes  of  stamping 
or  spinning.  The  greater  part  of  last  year's  out- 
put was -sold  in  sheet  form.  Aluminum  has  en- 
tered to  a  considerable  extent  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  bicycles,  having  been  successfully  used 
for  almost  every  part  of  the  bicycle  in  which 
metal  is  employed  at  all.  One  company  casts  the 
entire  frame  of  the  machine  of  an  aluminum 
alloy,  and  it  is  said  that  the  strength  of  the  frame 
thus  made  is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  the  highest 
grade  of  nickel -steel  frames.  The  various  parts 
and  fittings  of  bicycles  are  made  from  aluminum 
by  several  manufacturers,  and  many  tons  of  the 
metal  have  been  consumed  in  bicvcle  factories. 

Probably  the  most  important  use  to  which 
aluminum  will  be  put,  at  least  in  the  immediate 
future,  will  be  for  culinary  and  household  uten- 
sils. Besides  being  very  light,  and  hence  far 
less  cumbersome  than  any  other  metal  of  equal 
strength  and  durability  now  used  in  cookery, 
aluminum  is  practically  incorrodible;  Professor 
Jamieson  asserts  that  no  food  now  known  to  man 
can  affect  this  metal  in  the  slightest  degree.  It 
is  wholly  free  from  every  form  of  poison  and  it 
will  not  taint  food.  These  are  qualities  that  are 
possessed  by  neither  iron,  copper,  tin,  nor  lead. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat  than 
either  of  the  other  metals. 

The  innocuous  nature  of  the  metal  is  an  earnest 
of  its  future  usefulness  in  surgery.  It  is  already 
substituted  for  silver  as  the  material  of  which 
tubes  are  made  to  be  inserted  in  the  windpipes  of 
patients  on  whom  the  operation  of  tracheotomy 
has  been  performed.  For  dental  plates,  also, 
aluminum  is  particularly  well  adapted. 

Ten  years  ago,  as  we  have  seen,  no  pure  alumi- 
num was  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
Europe  it  was  produced  only  at  a  cost  which  vir- 
tually prohibited  its  use  in  the  arts.  To-day  it 
is  the  rival  of  copper  and  steel  in  scores  of  man- 
ufactures, and  in  a  single  day  more  of  it  is  rolled 
into  sheets  than  went  to  make  up  the  whole  world's 
stock  a  few  years  since.  A  round  million  of  dol- 
lars will  not  express  the  value  of  the  American 
product  of  1897,  notwithstanding  its  cheapness 
as  measured  by  former  standards.  No  industry 
has  undergone  a  greater  transformation  than  this 
within  the  decade.  And  yet  we  are  told  that 
this  is  only  a  beginning. 
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IN  1883,  in  company  with  Miss  Anna  Adams 
Gordon,  who  has  now  been  with  me  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  I  visileil  every  Stat« 
and  Territory  of  the  republic.  Many  a  time 
fiince  then  have  I  asked  my  Journalistic  friends — 
who  are  supposed  to  know  most  things! — if  they 
knew  of  any  one  who  had 
done  this  for  purposes  of 
business,  or  indeed  for  any 
reason,  and  liave  not  yet 
found  that  our  record  of 
thirty  thousand  miles,  cov' 
ering  every  pai-t  of  the  re- 
public and  accomplished  in 
one  year,  had  anywhere 
been  duplicated. 

We  reached  California  in 
May,  and  although  [  had 
Bpent  several  years  in  for- 
eign travel,  this  seemed  to 
me  above  every  part  of  the 
world  I  had  ever  beheld  to 
be  "God's country. "  There 
was  nothing  left  to  be  de- 
sired— except  that  every- 
where, and  most  of  all  in 
San  Francisco,  I  kept  think- 
ing of  those  lines  from 
"  Lalla  Rookh:  " 


shilling  head  of  a  pretty  Chinese  girl  (one in  each 
of  the  houses),  who  had  been  imported  for  the 
most  abominable  purpose  of  which  the  mind 


■■PDor  suffering  mortals,'    bi 

the  pitying  spirit 
■  Dearly  ye  pay  tor  your  prin 

fall; 
Some  flowerets  of  Edun  ye  still 


But  the  trail  u 


As    i 


tlie 


of   i 


■  matter  < 
the  most  painful  sight 
witnessed  iu  California  was 
Chinatown.  Accompanied 
by  missionary  workers  we 
went  to  the  opium  dens, 
where  we  saw  men  stretchod 
out  on  sholves,  like  plates 
in  a  pantry,  unconscious 
from  the  use  of  the  pipe. 
Not  far  off  were  the  little 
houses  with  a  single  dour, 
the  upper  part  of  which  was 
made  to  slide,  so  that  in  the 
opening  might  be  displayed 
the   carefully  comted    and 
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>r  the  beautiful  harbor,  I  knew  that  be- 
le  bulging  waist  of  the  big  world  one 
inil  China,  where  the  absolute  dominance 
stronger  has  broiiglit  constant  physical 
half  a  race  by  reason  of  the  foot-binding 
.■vents  the  women  from  ever  escapintr  the 
3  of  their  masters.  I  knew  that  farther 
wdiilil  VMine  to  India,  where  it  is  atlmit- 
ineu  that  the  iiiitfe,  or  burning  alive  of 
ow  on  the  tomb  of  lier  husban<l,  origi- 
in  the  i)iiri)osie  to  prevent  wives  from 
ig  their  husbands,  and  where,  an  Mrs. 
.  Bin!  Bishop,  the  famous  medical  mission- 
reler,  tells  us,  the  women  of  the  hawim 
poison  from  her  that  tliev  might  give  it 
I  other  woman's  son"  so' that  their  own 
nherit  the  title  or  proiiorly  or  Iwth.  l-'ar- 
one  would  come  to  Turkey,  wheii',  wiion 
lut  rides  to  liis  devotions  at  the  mo!<que, 
dozen  carriage -loads  of  inoi<t  beautiful 
accompany  iiim  to  the  donr,  but  <!o  not 
)f  entering,  as  they  are  only  "onview." 
I  gaping  public  may  see  wliat  are  to  him 
icest  treasures  of  his  realm. 
king  about  all  this,  it  whs  lionie  in  upon 
A  that  the  crusade  in  Ohio,  that  whirl- 
'  the  Lord  which  has  s])read  so  fast  an<l 
twing  into  its  mighty  circles  of  power 
omen  in  many  lands,  might  well  l>ocome 
tated  into  a  society  for  the  protection  of 
w,  DO  matter  where  that  home  might  be. 
pression  was  so  vital  that  it  gave  me  no 
d  a  few  months  later,  when  we  were  con- 
D  OUT  annual  '■  harvest  home'' — this  time 
jit,  Mich,,  18H3— I  stated  to' my  axsoci- 
e  convietion  that  we  must  organize  a 
1  W.  C.  T.  U.  Many  thought  the  plan 
cal,  but  some  favoii^d  it  and  said  ••  it  will 
arm  at  least  to  comply  wiili  tlie  single  i-e- 
hat  is  made,"  viz.,  to  «[ipuint  tlie  live 
officers  of  the  National  \V,  V.  'I'.  V.  to 
r  the  matter  for  a  year  and  to  t;ike  such 
nary  steps  as  they  deem  wise, 
very  autumn  Mrs.  Marv< 'lenient  Leavilt, 
on,  formerly  at  tbi-  ht-jid  i,(  a  ladies'  selioi.l 
and  later  president  of  (lie  lloslon  local 
nd  a  national  orpiuizer  i.f  the  \V.  r.  T. 
sail  from  Sau  Fniiiciseo  as  nur  lir^t  wliiti- 
missionarv  nmnd  tlie  world.  When  1 
sking  if  she  would  un.leriak,.  such  a  dilFi- 
.ssion,  knowing 


anized  a 

y  of  money,  she 

fashion  that  she  i 

Tin-  temporam 


of  c 


'  hu<l  1 


vil  in  the 
vould  go  aijil  take  her 
e  people  i.f  th.' Hawaiian 
met  the  ex|«'nst'a  t>f  her  voyage  to  Auc- 
»nd  in  the  nine  yeai-s  during  which  she 
istantly  at  work  in  foreign   lands  to  make 


known  the  World's  \V.  (.'.  T.  V.  and  the  Poly- 
glot Petition  against  the  alcohol  and  opium  trades, 
Mrs.  Leavitt's  e.\|M'nses  wereMuet  by  ihe  many 
among  whcjui  she  toileil.  save  that  in  response  to 
mv  appeal  our  American  white-ribhonera  raised 
three  thousand  dc.llars,  of  which  she  did  not,  1 
think,  n-ceivp  the  last  inslullment  until  she  was 
al>out  to  r(!turn  home. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  man  or  woman 
ever  invested  so  long  a  time  in  as  many  countries 
with  so  little  financial  supjiorl  as  Mrs.  Leavitt, 
and  she  will  always  stand  in  the  annals  of  our 
society  as  its  cajiable  and  loyal  pioneer.  Klie  was 
asked  to  be  the  first  pnwident  of  the  World's  W. 
('.  T.  I'.,  but  declined,  saying  slie  preferred  to 
ii'tnain  a  free-lance  rather  than  to  be  tied  down 
ici  the  drudgery  of  official  routine.  It  then  oc- 
curred to  me  that  we  might  make  her  honorary 
president,  which  was  done  at  Boston  in  1S91. 
Mrs.  Leavitt  still  travels  and  works  for  the  tem- 
peiwice  cause,  lecturing  in  the  United  States 
during  the  warm  season  and  going  to  Mexico, 
Jamaica,  the  Uahania  Islands,  or  some  other 
milder  climate  during  the  severities  of  winter, 
Iiecause  after  living  so  long  in  tropical  countries 
she  cannot  endure  our  winter  weather.  The  sta- 
tistics given  by  her  in  Hoston  show  that  Mrs. 
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Leavitt  organized  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  m  the  Ha 
waiian  Islands,  Australia,  Madagascar  India 
China,  Madeira,  Mauritius,  C'eylon  Siam  the 
Straits  Settlements,  jL'on'a,  Japan,  and  Furope 
besides  visiting  South  America  in  its  intenst 

In  1887  we  sent  out  Miss 
Jessie  Ackermann,  of  Califor- 
nia, a  yqunj;  woman  of  strong 
individuality  and  courage,  who 
worked  seven  veal's  to  eatahlisli 
the  World's  \\.  L'.  T.  U,  in 
foreign  nations,  traveling  one 
hundred  and  fiftv  tbousaiid 
miles.  Miss  Ackermann  or- 
ganized the  whole  of  thi'  con- 
tinent of  Austniiia,  federated 

became  its  presidfjit.  She  has 
never  received  a  penny  from 
the  while -rilibon  army  ;  she 
was  able  t<t  pay  lic-r  own  ex- 
penses during  the  first  years 
of  her  work  in  Australia,  and 
later  has  been  supported,  as 
Mrs.  Leavitt  was,  by  those  to 
whom  she  ministered.  Miss 
Ackermann  has  written  a  Irook 
entitled  "  The  World  Through 
a  Woman's  Eyes, "  and  since 
her  return  from  lier  second 
journey  round  the  world  she  has  visited  and 
established  our  society  in  Iceland,  and  we  hope 
may  yet  do  valuable  work  for  it  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  where,  as  a  mailer  of  course,  it  will 
lie  more  difficult  to  secure  a  firm  looting  for  such 
a  refonn  movement  as  ours  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

In  I89'i  we  sent  out  Miss 
Alice  R.  Palmer,  of  Indiana. 
in  response  to  a  n-qiu^t  from 
our  lea^iers  in  South  AfricH, 
and  for  nearly  three  y<'ars  she 
labored  as.siiliiously  there,  in 
troducing  our  society,  which 
is  now  thoroughly  acclimated 
and  is  being  built  up  by  Miss 
Campbell,  Mis,s  I'umuiings. 
Miss  Pride,  and  other  capublc 
women  from  Mount  Ilolyoke 
and  other  seminiirieK  in  the 
United  States  who  are  devot- 
ed to  the  temjM'rnuce  cause 
and  are  conducting  a  ladies' 
seminary  in  South  Africa. 

We  also  sent  out  (in  18i)-2) 
Miss  Mary  Allen  West,  of  Il- 
linois, an  experienced  edncJ*- 
tor  and  county  school  superin- 


tendent later  on  the  editor-in-chief  of  T 
Sij'a/  an  author  of  many  books  illust: 
our«ork  a  woman  of  remarkable  execiii 
itv  and  one  m  tthom  our  hearts  did  saft 
She  was  r<<ti\i,l  with  enthusia.sm  by  t 
nese  mid  had  already 
good  work,  when  she  c 
deiily,  bringing  unive 
row  to  good  people 
land,  who  showed  ev 
sible  honor  lo  her  mei 

that  they  "mourned 

I  )ur  next  selection  ■> 
Elinabelh    Wheeler 
who  had  also  been  or 


edit. 


ofo 


pHper,  J 
Si'jiic/,  and  Dr.  Kate  I 
a  thoroughly  educate 
cian  who  in  former  y 
a  missionary  in  Chin 
were  women  of  fine  e 
and  altogether  exceptii 
ities.  They  investig 
legalized  degradation  c 
ill  the  British  army  < 
and  their  testimony 
Parliamentary  commb 
given  in  one  of  the 
bhie  books  and  led  to  substantial  rel 
that  country.  After  coming  home  t 
the  World's  C.  T.  U.  Convention  at  tl 
national  Exposition  in  Chicago,  1893,  tl: 
visited  India  and  China  and  investig 
opium  trade  of  those  countries,  report!: 
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int  coiDtnitt^e  in  London  and  speaking  on 
bject  throughoHt  the  United  Kingdom. 
^istics  of  their  journeyings  (ail  to  give 
equate  idea  of  tlie  sacrificea  of  tliese  heroic 
I  copy  them  from  our  official  report; 
iter  of  miles  traveled,  135,771;  number 
DS  visited  for  work,  249;  number  of  ad- 
given,  1,'21'2;  number  of  people  ad- 
I,    ]C"2,-t68;    number  of    interpreters  em- 

37." 

AJdie  Northam  Fields,  of  Illinois,  went 
tation  to  England  in  1894  and  introduced 
^al  Temperance  Legion  for  children  with 
>le  pledge  against  the  use  of  intoxicants, 

impure  and   profane  words,  and  against 

of  tobacco. 
lin  the  last  five  years  Lady  Henry  Somer- 

crossed  the  ocean  ten  times,  Miss  Anna 
I  twelve  times,  and  1  have  survived  eight 
i  over  the  wallowing  waves,  all  of  us 
g  constantly  in  the  interest  of  international 
■ill  and  cooperation  and  for  unity  in  the 
Is  of  the  white- ribbon  i 


the 

MUM.    M.    It,  CAhi 

E 

t    of               Fonnde 

of  the  \VoTii«ii 

sTempk. 

TftB 

Chlcaeo,  111. 

ance 

ae  of  Christian  u 

itv.      rromi 

lent  won 

sen  present  as  frflteriiju  dr'legati's  at  every 
5  of  the  National  an<i  International  unions 
ly  years,  the  puqiosi'  in  view  lieing  a  liet- 
iodbI  acquaintance  with  each  other,  a  more 
BDt  appreciation  of  the  metlmds  pursued 
iifFerent  societies  repn^scnted,  and  a  wider 
:  on  the  constantly  widening  world  of  re- 
Perhaps  no  feature  of  the  movement  is 
elpful  than  tliat  in  all  the  countries  where 


it  is  organized  the  same  general  statement  of 
principles,  plan  of  work,  songs,  mottoes,  banners, 
and  literature  are  useii.  so  that  if  two  white- 
ribboners  met,  though  one  might  come  from  New 
Zealand  and  the  other  from  Alaska,  they  would 
perfectly  understand  each  i>thor  as  to  the  history, 
method,  and  spirit  of  tlie  work. 

Mrs.  Clara  Iloffman,  of  Missouri,  and  Miss 
Relle  Kearney,  of  Mississippi,  were  elected  rounil- 
the- world  missionaries  at  the  great  convention  ol' 
the  society  held  in  Loudon  in  June,  lHi)5,  hut 
ciivumslanees  rendered  their  going  out  imprac- 
ticable. 

Miss  Clara  Pairish  was  sent  to  Japan  as  (mr 
seventh  round-the-world  missionary  in  August, 
l!*'.*!).  and  it  is  hoped  that  she  will  es[iecially  in- 
terest the  young  women  of  the  empire.  Miss 
I'arrish  will  ri'main  lotiger  in  tliat  country  than 
any  other  missionary  lias  been  able  to  do,  and  we 
look  for  good  results  from  the  labors  of  this 
gifted  and  devoted  young  woman  of  the  West. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney,  of  Providence,  K.  L,  who 
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has  already  visited  Enpland  tliree  times  liy  iiivi-  assoeia 

tation  of  our   National   fJuciety  tlicrn,  sailcil  fur  unlil  I 

Australia  in  March,  l«!i7,  to  ciiftaK<i  eHjKSfiiilly  in  for  twi 

ovaiipjlistio  work  and  ellnrts  for  jirison   reform.  inir  <li( 
Larnely  throufrli  Mrs.  Ilaniey's  exertiinis 


The  World's  W.  V.  T.  U. 
held  its  first  convention  in 
PanenilHall,  Novei!il<ur,  1M9I, 
wheu  Lady  Henry  .Somerset, 
B-president  at  large, 
first  cama  to  visit  us,  (It  liaa 
always  been  my  wish  that  Lady 
Heury  should  tako  tho  presi- 
dency of   thf 

hope  she  mav  do  so  at  our  next 
meeting  i 

Outoher -JS-^li,  1407.)  We 
thought  it  was  a  good  jilaee 
in  wliich  to  hegin  our  interna- 
tional conventions  —  the  fa- 
mous old  •■i.'raiileof  Lihffly. " 
We  had  held  committee  meetings  ever  since  1 S83, 
the  general  officers  of  thn  Xiitiuniil  W.  ('.  T.  U. 
being  for  eigliC  years  tin'  i 'iininLitree  nf  (irsrai 

II  and  th(*  uhuh'V  being  Inrnished  h\-  thai  w)i-i- 
eiy,  which  has  U-en  the  hackl.une  of  the  World's 
lent  fnoin  iho  lieginiiiiig.  Ahhough  y\iv. 
Margaret  Ilright  l.ui'ur'.  sisier  of  John  iSright 
and  president  <if  the  Wimien's  Temperanw  A.s- 
sneialion  of  'Jreal  Itrilnin,  cimie  over  in  her 
sf^ventk'th  year  to  ratify  the  au.xiliarysliij)  of  that 
socioty  to  tilt!  World's  \V.  U.  T.  U.in  ISM'i.  hor 


I  "went  back  on  the  bargain,"  and  not 
3,  when  Latly  Ilenry  Somerset  had  been 
ears  president  {Mrs.  Bright  Lucas  hav- 
ing <lied  in  IH!tl)),  was  this  important  result  m- 
coinjilished.      American  methods  were  not  popu- 
lar  at    first   among   our  English  comrades,  but 
Lady  Henry  Somerset,  having  spent  a  winter  in 
Chicagc)  sludyingtheso  methods,  decided  that  the 
"  du-everylbing  policy''  promised  better  results 
than  the  single  lino  of  total  abstinence  that  had 
puraiipd  by  the  British  Women's  Temper- 
Aa  a  result  of  Lady  Henry's 
,  the  British  National  Society  wasclassi' 
iied  into  departments  of  work,  including  prevent- 
ive, educational,   social,    evangelistic,    legal,  and 
the  department  of  organization  itself.      From  a 
few  thousand  memV>er8  it  hta 
ider  her  leadership 
one  hundred  thousand,  wili 
[  hundred  auxiliaries.      It  is 
(iav  the  leading 

"  England,  Scot- 
hind,  and  Wales,  and  has  been 
introduced  mto  Ireland,  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  and  I  visiting 
Dublin  for  that  purpose  in  the 
spring  of  1894,  and  Miss  Ag- 
nes Slack  vigorously  following 
up  the  work  in  1895. 

It  would  require  a  separate 
article  to  give  any  adeqi 

of  the  strong  and  varieil 
work  carried  forward  by  the 
British  white- ribboners.    A 


Tills  Bocluty  was  Iniitlaated  hy  Mother  Stewart.  le 
Oliio  teuiiHTnnce  I'ruBnde.  and  founded  by  B(n.HuiB- 

Harker,  of  l)nnde«,  Scotlnnd,  Id  llUe. 
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X.  of  the  W.  C. 


the   Loyal 


among  the 
children, 
and  the  In- 


e  s  tabhshed 
at  D  u  X  - 
hurst.  This 
is  the  great- 
est achieve- 
ment of  the 
society,  and 
has  been 
carried  out 
under  Lady 
Henry  Som- 
erset's jier- 
sonal  sujjer- 
^  ision.      It 


niles  from  her  country-seat,  the  Priory, 
le-Eastnor  Castle  being  too  far  from  Lon- 
3  serve  lier  as  a  residence  in  these  busy 
The  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Teck, 
1  this  home  in  July  last  (180C).  It  con- 
jf  a  street  of  cottages,  to  which  additions 
sing  continually  made,  a  chapel,  a  hospital,- 
summer-outing  caravansary  for  children 
the  London  slums.  Attaciied  to  the  house 
manor  house  for  ladies  and  an  interme- 
Jepartment,  Women  are  sent  to  the  home 
eticcB  of  the  court.  There  are  almost  no 
save  one — if  they  nin  away  they  cannot 
.;  and  so  much  do  they  become  attached 
I  beautiful  homo  that  this  single  rule  helps 
y  in  the  maintenance  of  good  order. 
are  conservatories  where  the  women  woi'k, 
gardens.  Ijesides  a  laundry,  dairy,  etc., 
he  institution  is  c'onstantly  adding  to  tho 
f  of  its  employments.  It  is  believed  by 
.a  that  this  attractive  object -li '-sou  of  a  more 
lable  anil  humane  method  of  tieating  tho=i' 
lave  "  fallen  nut  by  tho  wav  "  mil  be  tho 
iig  wedge  for  great  reforms  m  Krigland  m 
ijatment  of  the  defective,  dependent,  and 
Tieot  cla.-isefl. 

the  convention  of  the  World  s  W  C  T  U 
n  London  in  IS'jj,  audiences  of  ten  thou- 
ronvened  in  Koval  Albert  Hall,  where  the 
lot  Petition  was  displayed.  The  signatures 
i  petition  came  to  hainl  in  fifty  languages. 


and  these  signatures,  with  the  attestations  of  great 
societies,  given  through  their  officers,  make  up 
seven  millions  of  names.  It  required  the  work 
of  one  woman  two  years  to  put  the  petition  to- 
gether, As  has  been  mentioned,  it  calls  for  the 
total  prohibition  of  the  liquor  trafBc  and  the  opium 
trade  in  all  countries.  It  was  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  February,  1895,  and  to  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  summer  of  1896.  The  names  of 
British  subjects  were  separated  from  the  others 
and  photographed  on  a  small  scale  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  queen.  The  petition  filled  two  im- 
mense volumes,  which  were  beautifully  em- 
blazoned with  the  monogram  and  motto  of  the 
World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  ornamented  with  the 
white  ribbon  embossed  on  the  cover.  An  address 
beautifully  illuminated  formed  the  frontispiece, 
and  the  two  sumptuous  volumes  were  the  gift  to 
our  society  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset. 

In  1896  Miss  Agnes  Slack  came  to  America 
by  invitation  of  the  National  W,  C,  T.  U., 
where  she  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  in  five 
months  traveled  fifteen  thousand  miles  in  Canada 
and  through  the  Northern  and  Southern  States, 
going  as  far  as  Florida.  She  spoke  at  Chautau- 
qua and  was  present  at  the  twenty-third  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  besides 
attending  several  State  conventions,  and  was  so 
indefatigable  in  her  work  of  securing  members 
and  subscribers  to  The  Union  Siijnal  that  we  all 
felt  she  was  ''an  example  to  the  flock"  in  loy- 
alty and  zeal. 

Une  of  the  latest  missionary  undertakings  of 
the  society  has  been  to  send  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Stod- 
dard, president  of  the  Texas  W.  C.  T.  U.,  to 
the  great  convocation  of  missionaries  in  Mexico, 


.f  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  ladla. 
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the  toniperaiice  reform  is  in  everything 
each  philanthropic  niovtment  has  its  teiiii. 
aspect,  and  with  ihis  wc  an>  to  deal,  Th 
hol-nerv('  runs  thnmtrh  every  part  of  the 
body  imlitic,  and  wln^rovi-r  the  ncrvn  gi""" 
the  scaIpi-1  Tiiuf=t  follow  and,  at  wluir<>vc 
muet  dissi'Ct  it  out.  Tin;  inodi-rii  trnijM^rai 
fonn  niovfs  alon^r  firc\ilftr  raiiicr  than  s 
lines;  it  i'i-vk^  Ijannony  with  [lariLlk-l  pliila 
pies,  so  Ihdt  itll  (;iiri^ii;tii  workers  miiy  1 
common  |■c>n^'<■iousn^■^■y  that  they  form  1ml 
Ule  gron|>  in  their  lievoted  laliors  for  lii 
humanity.  Such  a  I'oncept  wouhl  have  lie 
possihle  savr  that  siii'iicc  Imsfnniished  us 
workinn  livpuihcfis. 

We  arc  "one  World  of  tempted  Iniiniinii 
the  mission  ut  the  W.  ('.  T.  U.  is  to  orfiaii 
liiotherhood  of  Ihi-  world  for  iK-ace  and  ] 
Cor  the  proti'i'tion  and  exaltation  of  its  1 
We  are  si-ndinj,'  forth  an  earnest  call  to  c 
ters  acr..ss  all  w-a.s  and  t"  our  lir..thers  no 
less.  We  are  no  !ci]ifri>r  hedyerl  aljont 
artilicial  Iionndarii-s  of  Stnlesand  nations, 
are  wiyinj,'  as  women  what  K"od  ami  j:rei 
"   ngafro  deelari-d:    ■■  Tlie  whole  world  i: 


^"      '■  >■'■.'■     *■     '"    ■ 


mIo 


odn 


Miyi.H 


and  arliitration  hiu«  hirn  prondneiit  from  the  first 
in  our  sot-ii'tv;  ]>etitii)ns,  nieetinji'*!  leallets — in- 
di-ed,  all  tile  usual  method!' of  lirinKins  the  propa- 
Xaiida  intu  the  hinnes  of  the  [leopie  having  Ixji'ti 
systenifttieally employed.  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey, 
of  Maine,  a'  staiieh  giniker  and  jn-oliably  the 
wealthiest  woman  in  that  State,  iia.s  fr.'ely  ffiven 
ot  her  time  an<l  inonev  to  help  oji  iliis  <-aiiBe. 
The  w..rk  of  Mrs.  Marv   11.    Hunt,  of  the  de- 


1  chihireii  in  our  p 
I-  the  elTeci  . 
niants  and  toluieeo  on  the  Imma 
outcome  of  this  knowledg.'  is 
the  steadily  inen^a^'inn  jiraclie 
nenof  anioiifi  the  intelligent  classes. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  con-eliition  of  the  forces 
in  the  natural  world  ami  in  the  world  of  philan- 
thropy has  liai!  much  to  do  with  our  ilevotion  to 
that  modern  temperiilice  i-eform  which  seeks  co- 
ojteration  rather  tiian  isolation.  We  believe  tliat 
while  everything  is  not  in  the  temperance  reform. 


i  STATE  FEDERATIONS  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS. 


BY  MRS.   ELLEN  M.  HENROTIN. 


one  who  hears  for  the  first  time  of  the 
Greneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and 
auxiliary  State  federations,  the  organiza- 
11  appear  to  have  sprung  up,  like  Minerva, 
id  and  equipped,"  but  in  reality  it  has 
f  slow  growth  and  is  a  phase  of  the  move- 
Df  popular  education  which  has  specially 
:erizod  the  closing  years  of  this  century. 
Oman's- club  movement  originated  in  the 
of  women  who  had  passed  the  school  age 
tinue  their  education,  and  also  from  the 
zed  prompting  to  work  in  association,  and 
)rrect  the  tendency  toward  excessive  indi- 
sm  which  was  a  component  part  of  the 
on  given  to  all  women  in  the  early  part  of 
ntury. 

reen  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  ago 
)f  women,  which  were,  in  reality,  simply 
for  study,  were  formed  all  over  the  coun- 
)ut  of  these  study  classes  has  evolved  the 
rtment  club"  with  its  six  departments — 
re,  education,  the  home,  social  economics, 
hropy,  art  and  science.  In  many  cases 
man's  club  of  a  city  is  the  clearing  house, 
3re,  of  all  women's  interests,  and  themem- 
)  is  naturally  democratic ;  the  departments 
J  systematized  and  highly  efficient,  as  the 
rship  is  composed  of  specialists,  or,  at  all 

of  persons  having  a  tendency  to  that  line 
ght. 

m  the  General  Federation  was  organized 
rears  ago  its  aim  was  to  be  a  federation  of 
trary  clubs,  but  many  of  the  charter  mem- 
3re  department  clubs,  thus  the  federation 
lot  confine  itself  to  literarv  clubs,  and  to- 
mbers  among  its  membership  leagues  of 
ional  women,  alumni  of  various  educa- 
institutions,  art  clubs,  patriotic  societies, 
sations  of  self-supporting  women,  teachers' 
etc.      The  meetings  of  the  General  YqA- 

are  held  biennially,  and  it  is  the  policy 
organization  to  meet  in  different  sections 
I   country,    the    meeting    for   organization 

been  held  in  New  York,  the  first  biennial 
»go,  the  second  in  riiiladelpliia,  the  third 
isville,  and  the  fourth  will  bo  hold  in  Den- 
June,  1898.  The  larger  number  of  dele- 
are  invariably  from  neighboring  States. 
se  biennials  very  little  time  could  be  given 

reports  of  individual  clubs.  It  is  true 
le  chairmen  of  State  correspondence  re- 

from  their  several  States,  but  the  large 


number  of  clubs  represented  and  the  length  ol 
the  report  left  a  more  or  less  indistinct  impres- 
sion either  of  the  programme  of  study  or  the 
lines  of  practical  work  in  which  the  clubs  were 
engaged. 

At  the  biennial  in  Philadelphia  a  new  feature 
of  the  federation  movement  was  developed. 
Five  State  federations  reported  as  having  been 
organized:  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Iowa,  and  the 
Social  Science  Federation  of  Kansas  and  of 
Utah.  Interest  was  keen  in  hearing  the  reports 
of  these  five  State  federations,  which  were  al- 
ready in  successful  operation.  The  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  for  forming  State  federations  auxili- 
ary to  the  General,  as  the  State  federations  would 
supplement  the  limitations  which  the  size  and 
scattered  constituency  of  the  General  Federation 
rendered  inevitable.  The  reports  of  the  depart- 
ment club  given  at  that  biennial  were  convincing 
proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  woman's 
club  was  passing  away  from  a  purely  social  and 
literary  organization  into  a  practical  working 
force.  The  individual  clubs  realized  the  benefit 
to  themselves  of  forming  State  federations:  as 
the  meetings  would  be  held  annually  the  dues 
would  be  small;  not  only  delegates,  but  visitors, 
would  attend  these  meetings;  the  expense  would 
not  be  heavy;  and  a  State  federation  could  send 
out  a  plan  of  study  and  of  work  which  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  all  the  clubs  of  the 
State,  as  local  conditions  would  be  similar.  This 
work  could  not  be  performed  by  the  General 
Federation,  while  the  State  federation  could  ac- 
complish it  by  economy  of  force  and  conservation 
of  energy. 

Since  1894  the  following  States  have  organ- 
ized State  federations:  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  North 
Dakota,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Wash- 
ington, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  With  the  5  above  men- 
tioned, 27  States  have  formed  State  federations. 
During  the  month  of  October  a  meeting  to  or- 
ganize a  State  federation  for  Indiana  has  been 
called  by  the  Women's  Club  of  Indianapolis. 
Florida  and  Texas  have  formed  State  federations, 
the  latter  within  the  last  three  months;  they  are 
not  yet  auxiliary  to  the  General.  There  are 
nearly  600  clubs  individual  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  and  about  2,000  clubs  in  mem- 
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bership  in  the  State  federations.  The  largest 
State  federation  is  that  of  lowa,  with  200  clubs 
in  membership;  the  smallest  Rhode  Island,  with 
1 1 .  The  Massachusetts  federation  is  the  largest 
in  point  of  individual  membership,  over  15,000 
being  members  of  the  State  federation,  followed 
closely  by  Illinois  with  about  13,000.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  these  numbers  perfectly  correct, 
as  new  clubs  every  day  are  joining  both  the  Gen- 
eral and  State  federations. 

During  tlie  months  of  October  and  November 
the  following  States  will  hold  annual  meetings: 
Vermont,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Illinois,  Colorado,  Georgia,  and  Nebraska. 
The  meeting  of  Missouri  is  held  in  January, 
tliat  of  Tennessee  in  February,  and  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  other  State  federations  in  April, 
May,  and  June.  The  character  of  these  meetings, 
rather  than  the  fact,  is  the  interesting  feature  for 
the  general  public.  These  State  federations  are 
all  engaged  in  practical  work  of  an  educational 
nature  in  connection  with  the  public- school  sys- 
tems of  the  State;  with  public  libraries  and 
traveling  libraries;  with  village  and  town  im- 
provement associations;  with  club  extension  as 
establishing  town  and  country  clubs;  with  art 
interchanges  and  with  civics;  with  the  legislative 
needs  of  the  State  as  regards  women  and  children 
— in  a  word,  with  all  the  educational  and  prac- 
tical questions  which  present  themselves  for  the 
consideration  of  the  citizens  who  have  the  good 
of  the  State  and  community  at  heart.  These 
State  federations  have  developed  a  feeling  of 
State  solidarity,  for,  except  in  the  South,  where 
State  pride  has  always  been  a  ruling  motive,  the 
women  of  the  country  were  at  sea  as  to  the  re- 
sources of  their  States  and  had  little  knowledge 
of  them  in  general.  Since  the  war  the  central- 
ization of  the  national  Government,  which  has 
naturally  resulted  from  the  unification  of  the 
Union,  has  centered  the  attention  of  the  people  on 
the  national  rather  than  the  State  Government. 
The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  is  now 
studying  the  State  system  of  education,  of  tax- 
ation, of  repr(?sentation,  of  reformation,  and  of 
philanthropy,  things  of  which  members  in  the  past 
knew  nothing,  though  each  State  has,  in  fact,  a 
distinct  State  feature. 

The  women  of  the  large,  thickly  populated 
States  were  quite  as  deficient  in  knowledge  of 
State  conditions  as  were  the  sparsely  settled  or 
extreme  Western  States.  To  state  it  broadly, 
since  the  formation  of  these  State  federations  the 
women  liave  an  entirely  new  conception  of  their 
own  State,  their  obligation  toward  it,  and  its 
potentialities.    At  Louisville  in  189G  the  General 


Federation  oflBcially  adopted  as  the  cause  ; 
specially  work  to  advance,  the  system  oJ 
education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  uni 
To  further  this  policy  the  State  federatio 
all  appointed  educational  committees,  whi< 
prepared  and  sent  to  the  clubs  a  statement 
actual  conditions  of  education  in  the  Sta 
plan  of  study  of  education  in  general,  and 
state  conditions.  Thus  the  members  are  j 
a  clear  comprehension,  not  alone  of  the  n 
their  localities,  but  the  needs  of  the  State 
above  all,  the  importance  of  the  unifica 
State  methods  of  education  and  of  the  co 
of  the  rural  schools,  for  in  these  schools 
two-thirds  of  the  cliildren  of  the  couni 
educated.  Those  State  federations  whic 
not  yet  entered  actively  into  the  work  to 
educational  interests  are  working  on  the  1 
public  libraries,  school  libraries,  and  tr; 
libraries.  In  many  cases  this  agitation 
suited  in  the  passage  of  bills  by  the  Legi 
favoring  public  libraries  and  establishing 
ing  libraries.  This  is  the  case  in  Michigan 
Ohio,  and  Nebraska,  while  it  is  imposs 
enumerate  the  large  number  of  public  anc 
lating  libraries  which  have  been  establie 
towns  and  cities  through  the  instrument 
the  State  federations.  At  the  last  meei 
the  Iowa  federation  a  report  was  presen 
the  Committee  on  Libraries  which  em  brae 
condition  of  every  library  in  the  State, 
nificant  fact  elucidated  by  this  investigati 
that  it  alwavs  costs  twice  as  much  for  th< 
to  support  a  library  as  for  a  private  corp 
to  do  so — at  least  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

At  all  the  annual  meetings  to  be  held 
October  and  November  a  session  is  to 
voted  to  the  consideration  of  the  educ 
needs  of  the  State.  At  the  meeting  he 
October  of  the  Minnesota  State  Federatior 
phase  of  club  work  was  developed — ^the 
tion  of  town  and  countrv  clubs.  Missoi 
Nebraska  have  adopted  the  policy  of  estab 
these  clubs,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  far 
ing  in  every  respect.  Most  of  the  country 
are  suspicious  of  the  cities  and  towns  a 
cities  are  careless  of  the  welfare  of  their  c 
neigh l)ors.  By  the  friendly  relations  esta 
among  the  women  in  the  town  and  country 
it  is  hoi)ed  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  reel 
and  break  down  the  barriers  which  ai 
drawn  so  closely  between  town  and  cc 
farmer  and  mechanic.  The  merchants  o: 
of  the  towns  in  Minnesota  have  compre) 
the  scope  of  this  movement  and  have  fui 
the  club -rooms  of  the  town  and  country 
Civics  is  also  an  important  part  of  the  w 
many  of  the  State   federations.     FennBy 
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stance,  is  organizing  through  tlie  State 
:ion  civic  clubs  all  over  the  State.     Min- 

has  a  far-reaching  system  of  inculcating 
uties  through  lectures  and  lessons  given  to 
apils  of  the  public  schools.  Iowa  has 
•d  also  the  work  of  town  and  village  im- 
nent  associations,  and  as  this  State  is  one 
most  beautiful  in  the  Union,  the  effect  of 
iffort  will  perhaps  make  it  even  more  beau- 

Illinois  is  working  with  great  zeal  in  the 
of  public  education,  and  its  work  has  been 
lly  valuable  in  directing  the  attention  of 
1  to  the  subject  of  child  life  in  the  State, 
the  schools,  in  the  factory,  in  the  stores, 

ly  of  the  State  federations  are  endeavoring 
)rporate  the  kindergarten  in  the  curriculum 
J  public  schools.  The  Federation  of  the 
:t  of  Columbia  has  a  bill  before  both  houses 
igress  to  bring  about  this  result  and  is  con- 
of  its  ultimate  passage.  Colorado  is  work- 
ward  the  same  end  which  it  has  secured  in 
y  of  Denver,  and  not  only  free  kindergar- 
)ut  also  public  baths  are  established  in  con- 
Q  with  the  kindergarten.  New  Jersey  is 
ed  in  the  same  cause,  and  the  women's 
of  this  StAte  are  supporting  many  free 
•gartens  until  they  can  succeed  in  incor- 
[ig  them  into  the  public -school  system, 
tate  of  Maine  has  pledged  its  support  for 
xt  year  to  better  the  condition  of  the  rural 
s.  The  Georgia  federation  is  creating  a 
t  revolution  in  the  State  system  of  educa- 
V  the  interest  aroused  on  that  subject  in  the 
omen,  with  whom  the  superintendent  of  the 
md  of  the  counties  are  most  zealously  co- 
ing.  One  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
ia  federation  is  establishing  reading  clubs 
)  mountain  and  count rv  districts.  The 
-  superintendents  of  instruction  have  aided 
ovement  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
ere  legislation  is  iiocMk'd  the  State  feder- 
laturally  comes  to  the  front,  as  it  is  able  to 
e  public  opinion  when  dcvmed  advisable 
ch  the  scattered  iuten»st  which  the  clubs 
ent  unified  in  the  State  federations.  Of 
^^enty-four  bills  presented  to  tlie  Legis- 
bv  the  Federation  of  the  State  of  Maine  at 
St  session  favoring  eilucation  and  other 
res  for  the  good  of  the  State,  twenty-two 
)assed;  Georgia  has  si»veral  bills  before  the 
ature,  among  others  asking  that  the  uiii- 
r  of  the  Stat<»  l)e  open  to  women;  Missouri 
bill  to  permit  women  to  be  mcMubers  of 
boards;  Illinois  has  been  intereste<l  in  se- 
•  the  passage  of  the  com[)ulsory  educational 
ad  so  on. 
ive  been  present  at  the  most  of  the  meet- 


ings for  organization  of  the  State  federations  and 
I  have  attended  the  annual  meetings  in  many 
cases  of  the  same  federations,  and  the  develop- 
ment is  simply  astounding.  The  meeting  for  or- 
ganization is  usually  timid;  the  delegates  are 
conservative,  many  of  them  coming  uninstructed; 
the  social  atmosphere  is  more  or  less  constrained 
by  the  fact  that  the  delegates  are  not  acquainted 
with  each  other,  and  to  any  one  attending  such  a 
meeting  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances or  of  its  future  impossibilities,  it 
would  seem  impossible  to  organize  a  strong  work- 
ing organization  out  of  sucli  material.  But  the 
year  passes.  In  the  mean  time  a  propaganda  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  the  federation, 
and  the  feeling  of  solidarity  which  the  mere  fact 
of  being  a  member  arouses  in  the  clubs  strength- 
ens until  at  the  second  me(»ting,  to  the  surj)rise 
of  every  one,  you  have  an  enthusiastic  and  eager 
audience,  fairly  well  welded  together,  who  wel- 
come each  other  with  cordiality,  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  the  new-found  friend,  and  on  the  day  of 
adjournment  bid  each  other  good -by  as  if  they  had 
been  acquainted  for  a  lifetime,  and  part  with  the 
glad  hope  of  meeting  again  the  next  autumn 
or  spring,  having  put  into  practice  the  many  sug- 
gestions of  which  such  a  meeting  is  naturally  pro- 
lific. It  is  inevitable  that  the  literary  and  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  States  will  be  powerfully 
affected  by  these  meetings. 

The  success  of  the  General  and  State  federa- 
tion is,  in  my  opinion,  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  movement  represents  the  true  genius  of 
woman  in  that  it  is  constructive,  educational,  and 
social.  Woman  is  the  j)ractical  power  of  the 
world;  she  has  the  genius  of  detail,  and  no  cause 
or  philosophy  appeals  to  her  which  she  cannot  put 
in  practice.  The  Church  alone  is  an  example  of 
this;  the  humanitarian  work  of  all  creeds  and 
sects  is  in  her  hands.  Until  she  entered  the  field 
of  education  as  teacher,  the  most  important  period 
and  that  which  requires  the  closest  observation, 
the  most  practical  handling — the  infancy  and 
youth  of  the  child — was  neglected;  she  is  co- 
ordinating primary  and  the  higher  education. 
Woman  is  rarely  a  specialist.  The  tendency  of 
education  of  the  present  day  is  to  endeavor  to 
make  her  one,  but,  true  to  her  instinct,  she  does 
not  accept  this  theory  of  what  she  should  he,  but 
persists  in  remaining  the  average  all-around  wom- 
an. The  federations  are  composed  of  just  such 
women,  and  their  value  to  the  community  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  They  numljer,  of  course, 
among  their  ranks  many  specialists,  but  the 
average  woman,  morally  and  physically,  predom- 
inates, and  the  average  member  of  the  federation 
lives  in  her  home,  be  it  splendid  or  humble,  takes 
part  in  the  life  of  the  community  in  its  various 
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affectionate  relationships,  as  well  as  civic,  and 
she  thus  represents  its  very  best  part. 

The  women  of  these  federations  are  bringing 
to  the  cause  of  education  the  point  of  view  of  the 
parent  and  the  citizen;  they  are  bringing  into  mu- 
nicipal government  a  knowledge  of  civics  and  a 
desire  to  work  to  correct  the  faults  of  detail 
which  is,  after  all,  at  the  bottom  of  so  much  of 
the  maladministration  of  American  towns  and 
cities;  for  good  city  keeping  is  simply  good 
housekeeping.  The  knowledge  of  social  eco- 
nomics which  they  have  gained  in  the  study 
classes  of  the  clubs  teaches  them  to  be  not  only 
home  mothers,  but  city  mothers,  and  that  no 
child  shall  suffer  in  the  community  that  it  does 
not  indirectly  affect  their  own  children.  It  is 
teaching  woman,  above  all,  to  work  in  associa- 
tion for  the  good  of  a  cause,  and  in  that  way  she 


will  learn  that  there  are  times  in  the  lif< 
nations  and  communities  when  the  prese 
and  comfort  of  those  we  call  our  own  n 
sacrificed  for  the  future  good,  and  it  is  1 
her  away  from  the  personal  point  of  view 
general.  It  is  teaching  her  to  coordinj 
home  with  that  outside  world  without 
well-being  the  home  cannot  survive.  The  ( 
and  the  home,  the  school  and  the  home,  it 
and  the  home,  society  and  the  home,  are  i 
of  a  great  whole,  and  the  women  who 
these  meetings  realize  as  never  before  the  s 
ity  of  the  home  interest  and  the  world  it 
Though  these  State  federation  meetin 
held  with  very  little  advertising  in  the  pre 
with  no  blare  of  trumpets,  the  work  whic 
accomplish  plays  an  important  part  in  t 
vancement  of  the  nation. 


A  WOMEN'S  CLUB   MOVEMENT  IN  LONDOI 


BY    MRS.    SHELDON    AMOS. 


THE  women  of  England,  while  joining  in  the 
praise  of  their  queen  in  her  jubilee  year, 
while  appreciating  the  great  good  done  to  women 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  great  spectacle  of 
the  upright  steady  labor  of  a  competent  though 
not  brilliant  woman,  have  had  a  heartache  be- 
hind their  smiles.  In  the  review  of  the  great 
reign  they  feel  that  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
social  life  of  at  least  the  latter  half  of  those  sixty 
years  has  had  not  only  no  exponent  on  the 
throne,  but  has  also  had  no  help  from  the  most 
powerful  woman  sovereign  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  In  what  has  been  the  greatest  thing  for 
them  and  for  society  at  larg(j — in  the  great 
revolution  in  the  position  of  women  in  England — 
the  queen  has  {)reserved  a  steady  reserve,  broken 
only  by  rumors  and  possibly  actual  exhibitions 
of  an  entire  absence  of  sympathy  with  that 
change.  If  her  patronage  of  a  corporation  of 
nurses  be  objected,  the  answer  comes  quickly 
that  it  is  a  recent  and  is  said  to  be  a  grudging 
patronage,  and  that  it  does  not  avail  to  raise  the 
profession  of  nursing  from  being  one  of  the  most 
laborious,  undervalued,  underpaid,  and  least 
honored  of  the  professions  in  which  women  seek 
to  serve  the  world  and  earn  a  competent  liveli- 
hood. And  in  the  higher  branch  of  the  medical 
profession  the  queen  was  understood  to  mark  by 
the  gift  to  a  doctor  of  a  baronetcy  her  concur- 
rence in  a  policy  of  unremitting  hostility  to 
women  obtaining  the  necessary  training  and  ad- 
mission to  medical  examinations. 

No.     The  progress  of  women  is  not  attributa- 


ble to  the  patronage  of  royal  or  aristocrat 
sonages.     Rather  they  are  dragged  at  the 
wheels  of  the  new  ideas  of  women's  dul 
have  to  organize  and  speak  and  work  ^ 
they  like  it  or  no.     Whisper  even  has 
majesty  itself  exclaimed  at  the  end  of  ar 
getic  woman's  ' '  dine -and -sleep  "  visit  to 
sor:    ^' Is  she  gone?     If  she  had  stayed 
longer  she'd  have  had  me  on  a  committee. 

The  women  are  finding  their  leaders 
themselves  and  are  finding  their  objects  an 
methods  for  themselves.  They  are  le 
more  and  more  that  organization  is  amon^ 
most  supreme  needs.  Shut  out  as  they  si 
by  habit,  by  prejudice,  by  mere  dull  and 
nate  opposition  from  many  things  that  fa 
life  for  busy  men,  busy  women  are  setting 
selves  to  acquire  them  and  even  to  invei 
helps  for  themselves.  And  some  of  these  '. 
first  glance  almost  Utopian  and  impc 
Then  it  is  that  a  patient  study  shows  tl 
ages-long  training  that  women's  work  has 
them  in  detail  in  planning  out  the  small  ac 
trations  of  domestic  life  stands  them  ii 
stead  and  makes  enterprises  possible  whicl 
some  men  and  even  women  gasp. 

One  such  venture  is  just  now  attracting 
attention  among  the  more  truly  prog 
women  in  England.  It  is  by  chance  that 
gins  in  the  jubilee  year,  but  it  is  a  happy  c 
while  it  grows  out  of  sadness.  No  wom. 
been  thought  worthy  of  enrollment  in  the 
jubilee  honors  and  decorations.     But  one  ^ 
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e  to  her  rest  followed  by  the  love  and 
recognition  of  many  women  of  the  noble 

she  used  unstintedly  for  their  service. 

Mrs.  Massingberd,  the  founder  of  the 
Club,  the  center  of  much  steady  good 
lOugh  also  an  object  of  nmch  raillery  and 
)loquy.  It  was  a  club  with  large  hopes 
it  ideals  and  was  likely  to  grow  in  right 
IS.  Hut  Mrs.  ilassingberd's  death  came 
.  It  was  not  ready  to  be  left  to  its  own 
s  withont  the  aid 
o  it,  both  per- 
ind  pecuniarily. 
le  that  she  had 
id,  though  it  was 
unce  chib  in  the 

sense,  in  iiiak- 
ust    pay  its   an- 

s  were  closely 
a  need  of  reor- 
)n  was  made  ob- 
Well,  women  are 
gly  like  men  in 
lys,  and  it  is  not 
,  time  that  an 
5  to  be  reached 

,     false     starts. 


G.! 


ifTairs  and 
proj- 
finaliy  the  great 
of  them  agreed 
out  an  enlarged 


t's  own  lines, 

successor    ap- 
iMrs.  W'ynford 
,    who  with  the 
3  pecuniary  |Kisi- 
essary  for  such 
lites  most  rare  gifts 
n  for  the  thcc.  and 
la  the  wav  iu  the  for 
•escent  (lub 
»rk  Corner- 

'ni|Kirary  sc 


far  away  from  the  place  where  they  find  their 

It  is  so  unusual,  in  Sngland  at  all  events,  for 
a  club  to  be  independent  of  profits  on  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  that  it  is  a  matter  to  rejoice 
over  that  women  have  found  it  possible  to  pay 
their  way  as  strict  temperance  people.  In  the 
new  club  they  intend  to  show  how  the  more 
material  wants  of  life  can  be  provided  for  both 
economically  and  so  elegantly  as  to  tempt  into 
the  same  good  paths 
some  at  least  of  those 
who  groan  for  deliver- 
ance    from     the     over- 

shameful  extravagance 
of  fashionable  society. 
The  contrasts  of  grind- 
ing jioverty  and  wasteful 
wealth  are  so  glaring  in 
London  that  a  secret 
shame  and  misgiving  in- 
vades even  the  iiouveau 
rirhe,  and  if  women  can 
lead  the  way  from  the 
luxury  of  the  Roman  em- 


.  in  a  sr,lr 


ce  and   cement  l!ii>  ti 
respect  of  politii'nl  |> 
i  or  class  disiiiiotiou, 
tlic  different  i>arts 
vork  and  make  it  m 
■erful  for  good. 
11  of  comfort  witlio 
e  whose  home  life 


^'Hoi 
plicity,"  their  club  may 
do  the  State  no  small 
service.  Care  and  dainty 
tastefulness  are  the 
watchwords  of  the 
catering  department.  In 
such  surroundings  the 
club  will  invite  its  mem- 
bers to  be  not  only  units 
of  its  own  corporate  life, 
but  also  to  form  groups 
for  special  objects  both  of 
work  and  of  recreation. 

American  and  colonial 
ladies  will  be  able  to 
of  personality,  of  meet  each  other  in  special  groups  to  further  any 
if  business  capacity.  particular  schemes  or  to  make  new  acquaint- 
nalion  of  the  (iros-  ances.  And  they  will  stir  each  other  and  the 
■ndid  house  close  to  mother  countrywomen  up  to  friendly  rivalry  in 
rhi're.  for  moderate  well-doing — New  Zealanders  tellingof  the  success 
■c- the  soul  and  life  of  their  experiments  in  extensions  of  the  sufirage, 
Inutliropic.  artistic,  Americans  of  their  various  achievements,  Cape 
LU  meet  to  make  ac-  Colonists  of  their  trials.  Thus  a  solidarity  will 
es  of  comnniii  effort  grow  among  Anglo-Saxon  women,  born  of 
arty  or  ivligious  di-  mutual  knowledge  and  personal  cooperation,  that 
Tliev  seek  to  weld  cannot  fail  to  carry  light  and  help  into  the 
■t  their  .share  of  the  darkest  corners  of  the  world  where  women  have 
■1' solid  and  thorough  not  yet  learned  to  hope,  much  less  to  strive  for 
[id  it  is  a  homelike      good, 

.  being  too  luxurious,  There  will  be  swimming,    and  cycling,    and 

IS  failed  them  or  is     other    circles    for   those    who  are    athleticaUy 
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Chess  and  other  reputable  games  of 
skill  will  have  their  place.  A  well- selected  col- 
lection of  books  bought  or  lent  will  bo  iu  the  fine 
library  upstairs.  Hero  it  will  be  sought  to  give 
ready  access  to  whatever  books  and  papers  con- 
tain of  information  or  spoculalion  alwut  all 
women  and  their  history  aiul  concerns— if  indeed 
such  information  can  be  said  to  be  divisible  from 
the  history  and  concerns  of  men.  It  is  hoped 
that  women  writers  will  remcinlior  that  this 
library  will  be  a  fitting  rewivitr  of  what  books 
they  produce  of  general  interest  and  will  treat  it 
as  a  central  library. 

To  secure  the  lH!St  united  consideration  of  top- 
ics of  special  ititerest  to  women  and  to  help  to 
train  women  in  the  use  of  their  special  gift  of 
speech,  debates  will  bo  regularly  held.  And 
there  will  be  set  days  and  evenings  when  the 
club  receives  itself  and  ita  friends,  and  when  it 
can  hold  out  warm  welcome  to  artists  of  various 
gifts,  botli  to  the  famous  and  to  those  who  are  to 
succeed  to  their  crowns. 

If  the  possibility  of  too  vehement  difierenceof 
opinion  makes  any  specific  religious  organization 
inexpedient  in  the  club,  there  is  the  consolation 
that  the  leading  spirits  in  it  are  actuated  by  a 
large-minded  and  deep  religions  feeling  and  sense 
of  duty,  and  there  will  Ije  no  chill  within  its 
walls  for  the  warmest  devotion  that  is  at  the 
same  time  charitable  in  the  ti'uest  sense,  that 
hopes  alt  things,  believes  all  things,  and  never 
fails. 

But  the  club  does  not  monopolize  the  fine 
building  in  which  it  makes  its  home.  On  each 
story  is  a  door  leading  into  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  "Women's  Institute,  the  fruit  of  years  of 
Mrs.  Wynford  Philip[)s'  thought  aiul  Iiojm;.  Mem- 
bership in  the  institute  will  be  oi)en,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  one  guinea  entrance  fee  and  one  guinea 
a  year,  to  all  women  approved  by  the  Election 
Committee  or  wlio,  being  already  membiTS  of  tlie 
Grosvenor  Cn^cent  ('hib,  pay  simply  liidf  a 
guinea  a  year.  Professional  wonu.'n,  students, 
women  holding  pulilic  apjmintinents,  and  coun- 
try members  have  piivileges  aa  to  fcH'S.  as  will 
corresponding  nieinbitrs  not  resident  in  Knglaiid. 
The  Women's  Institute  will  lie  managed  by  Mrs. 
Philipps,  aided  by  an  advisory  t^ouncil  of  women 
representing  all  brandies  of  edui'utiun,  science, 
art,  literature,  and  pliilantbrnpy.  a  council  wliicji 
will  make  recommendations  to  an  e.\ecuiive  com- 
niitleo  containing  sL'cretaries  of  llie  variouK  de- 
partnionts  into  which  tJie  wurk  of  the  institute 
will  he  divided.  These  departments  will  at  lii-st 
be  a  reference  library,  the  si/.e  of  wliieh  will  Y*.'- 
enhanced  by  loans  of  books  as  well  as  by  gifts  by 
purchase  out  of  the  resources  of  the  ti-easure 
fund.     It  is  to  start  with  selecteil  works  of  refer- 


ence to  meet  the  sjiecial  requiromenta  of  women 
eiignged  inollicini  work,  and  also  with  indexed  re- 
jiorls  of  all  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
which  further  women's  interests.  The  foreign 
au<i  coloniid  societies  for  similar  purpoaes  will  no 
doubt  soon  lie  a<le(juately  represented.  This  de- 
jiartiiient  is  under  the  sujierintendence  of  Miss 
Jnue  Tiickey.  The  treasure  fund  is  being  raised  for 
till-  imrpose  nf  ])rovi(iing  the  library  with  booh 
niid  the  institute  with  works  of  art.  A  liit  of 
eniinent  natnc-s  ul  ladies  who  have  accepted  the 
pusiiioii  of  trustees  of  this  fund  contains  the 
names  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Cust,  Ladv  (irnv  Kgi'rI-on,  Mrs.  Eva  McLann, 
and  .Mrs.  i'bilipi.s. 

.\nother  department  is  the  Society  of  SocietiMT 
the  aim  of  which  is  lo  bring  worken  into  relatioa 
with  all  societies  which  have  in  viev  to  benefit 
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■ad  ehildren  or  which  otherwise  relate  to 
I  vork.  Until  a  good  deal  of  study  has 
ran  to  this  brancli  of  knowledge,  it  rarely 

0  anyone  to  imugiue  how  great  the  nuiu- 
■ch  societies  is.      It  will  be  part  of  the 

the  secretary  of  this  department  to  put 
•  into  touch  with  any  socioty,  and  to 
ftwinterviews  with  repi-esf-'dtativos  of  such 
k  Small  societies  as  many  as  fifty  iiieni- 
which  arc  also  mcmbera  uf  the  inslitiita 
-e  the  opporiuiiity  to  obtain  the  use  of  a 
,  the  institute  for  their  conirnitteea  free  of 
Mid  to  Becure  for  small  payment  the  part 
a  competent  secretary. 
ry  striking  department  is  founiSed  under 
16  of  the  General  Inforniation  Bureau  and 
under  the  able  direction  of  Siiss  Somer- 
ho  is  an  cx|>erience(.l  indexer.  The  work 
lepartnicnt  will  be  to  give  free  to  every 
■  of  the  institute  (or  for  sixpence  per  an- 
■ent  by  post)  an  answer  to  any  written 

1  submitted  lo  the  bureau.  Non-ineinbers 
general  public  can  also  avail  themselves 

BTvices  of  the  bureau  on  the  payment  of 
ling  four  pence  for  each  rational  question 
1^  post.  To  secure  specialist  knowledge 
number  of  honorary  referees  are  giving 
nise  to  aid  the  bureau  on  their  own  sub- 
It  is  at  once  clear  that  an  almost  incal- 
amount  of  labor  will  be  saved  to  workers 
f  fields  by  this  adventurous  department. 
iTB  may  prove  to  be  Herculean  at  first, 
ach  answer  will  be  preserved  and  indexed, 
>rdB  of  the  bun'au  will  gradually  and 
accumulate  facilities  for  the  staff  who 
■k  under  Miss  Somerville's  superintend- 
rhe  bureau  will  reserve  the  right  to  re- 


turn the  fee  and  decline  l-o  answer  any  question 
which  is  practically  unanswerable,  sucii  as  mat- 
ters wliich  are  trade  secrets  or  questions  apparently 
constructed  to  strain  its  resources  intolerably. 
Professional  people  wili  give  information,  but 
not  technical  advice.  It  will  be  strictly  an  in- 
formation bureau.  Foreign  and  colonial  referees 
would  render  great  set  vice  to  workers  by  giving 
their  help. 

The  Women's  Lecture  Department,  managed 
by  Miss  Elspeth  Fhilipps  (who  is  a  brilliant  Ox 
ford  history  graduate  and  "extension"  lecturer), 
will  provide  certificated  or  fjuaranteed  lecturers 
on  constitutional  history,  details  of  local  govern- 
ment, the  histoiy  of  the  women's  movement,  and 
other  special  subiects.     It  will  make  a  point  of 
maintaining  a,  high  standard  of  excellence,  and 
will  seek  to  raise  rather  than  to  lower 
the  standard  of  payment    for  good 
work,  according  to  its  excellence. 

A  Statistical  Society  will  busy 
itself  with  women's  work  and  wages 
and  will  examine  evidence  given  be- 
fore royal  commissions  or  depart- 
mental committees  appointed  by 
Parliament  to  investigate  such  mat- 
ters of  world-wide  interest.  This 
department  should  help  in  the  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  problems  which 
are  now  more  and  more  clearly 
showing  themselves  to  bo  at  the  root 
of  the  deepest  grievances  of  Christian 
civilization.  It  may  amaze  us  all  by 
the  facts  it  will  make  accessible  as 
to  the  position  and  life  conditions  of 
the  larger  half  of  the  race  who  now 
toil  and  sufier  unheeded  and  nn- 
helped.     The  information  the  society 
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accumulates  it  will  from  time  to  time  publish, 
both  in  the  quarterly  institute  publication  and  in 
pamphlets.      Its  work  will  of  course  be  indexed. 

A  Women's  Benefit  Society  will  probably  con- 
nect itself  with  one  of  the  great  existing  societies 
which  render  thrift  lilluring  and  efleutive. 

Other  departments  and  societies,  sucli  as  a 
Welsh  Department,  a  ( 'olonial  Society,  aiul  othiT 
Tuudcs  of  help  to  deliuite  memlmrs  of  the  femi- 
nine Ijody  politic,  will  be  formed  as  tlii;  deiiiaiiil 
arises.  Special  artistic,  ctUi- 
tational,  and  social  reformative 
societies  are  already  8poken  of 
as  likely  to  come  into  exist- 
ence under  the  fostering  and 
enabling  surroundings  of  this 
home  of  all  tliat  mak<!s  for  tbe 
good  of  women  and  so  of  the 
world. 

A  long  and  constnntly 
lengthenin^r  list  of  names  of 
wcll-kuowii  women,  from 
which  it  would  seem  almost  in- 
vidious to  select  a  few  as 
typical,  is  ah-eaily  prefixed  to 
thepros|ieetU8of  the  "Women's 
Institutcasfonning  the  Repru- 
■eutativo  Council.  Education- 
..Its  such  as  Miss  Hughes,  of 
Cambridge,  Miss  Cari>entor, 
of  Abcrystwith,  Miss  Jlait- 
land,  of  Soniei'ville  College, 
Oxford,  Miss  Maquard,  of 
WoHtfield,  I  lampstead,  Ji  rs. 
Sidgwick,  of  Newnhaui,  C)am- 
bridgo,  and  Miss  Wordsworth, 
of  Lady  Margaret's,  O.tfonl,  are  t.hei 
thropic  workers  such  a;*  Miss  (^ouw 
alderman  on  the  London  County  Ci 
sapient  English  judge  decided  that 
liah  tongue  the  word  ' '  person"  could 
a  woman),  Lady  Montagu,  Lady  I'liilipps,  and 
Ladylleiiry  Somei-set  give  their  names.  Ahnost 
every  branch  of  public  work  of  women  already 
has  its  Hjtokeswonian  on  that  council,  and  so  han 
the  proniiso  of  help  from  the  gn.^at  institute  to 
which  so  many  are  pii^dgeil  to  give  ami  to  wliich 
so  many  look  to  get  uiaguaiiimous  sistiTlv  service. 

Surely  tlnwe  are  gno^l  days  in  wUieli,  though 
tho  most  highly  plaivd  may  hold  liack  in  unsym- 
pathetic i-eserve  from  aiding  in  the  forward 
march  of  the  great  host  of  womeu  against  the 
foes  of  the  ra<:e,  against  ignorance,  atid  si-lfish 
luxury,  and  high-handed  lyiaiiny,  aiirl  all  that 
degrades  and  destn)ys  Immanity,  yet  the  helping 
hand,  the  mutual  trust,  the  connnon  ho;>efuhi('S? 


MUIIHKL 


I'hilan- 


?  Kng- 


and  resolution  of  long-tried  and  trained  woman- 
hoofi  unite  to  do  such  practical  work  as  would 
have  seemed  to  the  past  generations  far-elf  and 
l«seless  dreams  of  Utopia.  Whatever  the  lied- 
less  or  the  inert  or  the  hide-bound  maysayabuol 
th(M'ternal  fixedness  of  the  position  of  women,  ihe 
answer  of  penetration  and  conviction  must  stiti 
1m',  K)inr  se  rtiiiow.  It  moves  indeed,  in  ol*- 
dirnce  to  heavenly  law,  and  its  ever-growing 
momentum  has  irresistible  attractiou  in  it  for 
the  separate  individual  atoms, 
the  single  scattered  souls  wlio 
sigh  and  toil  for  jieacc  and 
good-will  on  earth. 

Our  day  is  good.     If  h  is 
the  end  of  the  century  it  is 
the  birthday  of  the  new  ag«. 
It    is    full    of   tho    strife  aud 
groaning    that   usher    in  life. 
Its  strenuous  point  is  wlitre 
the  worker  of  the  world,  tlie 
woman  who  has  hitherto  borne 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
is  becoming  conscious  of  her 
true  vocation.     The  unspeak- 
able one  concentrates  his  most 
fiendish  nmlice  on  the  Arme- 
nian woman  anil  girl  child  and 
destroys  family  life  wherever 
he  can  touch  it.      Labor  stnig- 
gh's  with  capital  for  freedom 
to  live  a  human  life,  for  the 
bread-winner  to  earn  and  the 
woman  to  be   free  to  admin- 
ister the  necessaries  for  the  true 
family,  the  place  where  women 
reign  and   childnm   bloom,   and  so  man    grows 
nonle  and  good. 

This  jubilee  year  has  made  many  hearts  sink 
with  shame  and  dread.  Women  have  looked  on 
incrediiliuisly  while  governments  in  which  they 
have  no  share  have  failed  to  combine  for  arbitra- 
tion. Iiave  watched  weak  but  gallant  people  tall 
before  tnum|>hant  wrong,  have  dtsregftrded  the 
steaily  groan  of  ]><'i-secuted  faith,  have  condoned 
laise  dishonor,  have  plotted  and  combined  tad 
run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  wrong-doing.  It 
is  the  year  in  which  woirien  should  organize  thsm- 
selves  and  bestir  tliemselvesas  never  they  did  be- 
foif  toloose  Ihe  cliainstliat  have  bound  theircRpA- 
hilityof  doing  what  tho  world  needs  in  bonds  of 
fashion  and  ciistmn  and  unimaginable  aelf-re- 
gard.  It  is  time  that  we  join  hands  to  weld  all 
the  Viuious  sporadic  efforts  we  have  been  nuk- 
ing into  a  tree  union  which  can  only  Btr 
us  for  fivsh  labor  and  far  greater  success. 


ENGLISH   SCHOOLBOYS  ON  THE  "TREK." 

E  readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  aware  of  its 
partiality  for  several 
hings  that  have  been 
it  into  the  school  life 

■  yoang  Americans — 

■  which  are  the  vaca- 
imps  for  boys  and  the 
cal  pilgrimages.  A 
variety  of  w  holes  ome 
snce  may  be  combined 
"ecreation  and  amuse- 
inder  these  new  vaca- 
ansand  methods.    One 

most  interesting  proj- 

this  general  sort  has 
riginated  by  Mr.  Alex- 
Devine,  the  head  mas- 
Clay  esmore  School  at 
i,  in  England.  Mr. 
;  has  had  a  good  deal 
with  schoolboys'  vaca- 
amps  an '.I  excursions 
lumber  of  years  past. 
f  the  summer  vacation 

present  year  a  party 

boys  has  been  in  France,  proceeding  on  a 
lat  had  been  successfully  tried  in  England 

word  "trek"  has  been  adopted  from  the 
of  Soutli  Africa,  considerable  groups  of 
often  go  a  long  distance  from  one  part  of 
intry  to  another  with  their  wagons,  herds, 
their  belongings,  advancing  leisurely  and 
tably  from  day  to  day  and  camping  at 
Mr.  Devine's  treking  party  last  year  was 
ip  of  a  group  of  schoolboys  who  were  pro- 


vided with  a  good-sized  covered  wagon,  in  which 
their  sleeping  tent,  blankets,  food  supplies,  and 
extra  clothing  were  carried,  while  the  boys  them- 
selves walked,  rode  bicycles,  or  otherwise  "went 
as  they  pleased."  The  expedition  covered  a  dis- 
tance of  about  six  hundred  miles  through  an 
extremely  interesting  part  of  England.  It  went 
from  London  across  Surrey  and  Sussex  to 
Brighton,  and  then  followed  the  south  coaat  of 
England  westward,  where  the  same  route  was 
aiiopted  that  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  ascribes    in    his 
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famous  novel  to  Micah  Clark,  this  being  the 
scene  of  the  MoDmouth  rebellion  in  the  west 
country  in  1S85.  Naturally  the  boys  gained 
much  knowledge  of  geography  and  history, 
while  thoroughly  enjoying  their  camping-out 
experiences. 

This  year's  trek  led  to  the  port  of  Now  Haven, 
thence  across  the  channel  tu  Diepjie,  and  through 
Normandy  lo  Paris.     The  two  pictures  on  the  pre- 


ceding page  are  reproduced  from  the 
Graphic,  from  which  also  is  derived  meet  of  (d 
information  about  the  schoolboys'  trek.  Alini9 
every  portion  of  our  own  country  affords  adi^ 
rablo  opportunities  for  just  such  agreeaUe  Tie^ 
tion  tours,  and  this  page  is  presented  in  thelufi 
that  it  may  provide  more  than  one  party  o(  bcfl! 
M-ith  a  hint  that  may  help  to  shape  their  ploi 
next  summer. 


LOCAL  HISTORY  AND  THE  "  CIVIC  RENAISSANCE" 


■^IIK 


begun  s"  unquestionably 
to  manifest  itself  in  the 
city  of  New  York  is 
disconiible  in  very  many 
linos  of  progress.  Some 
of  them  are  closely  relat- 
ed to  tine  another,  while 
all  of  tlieni,  whether  con- 
sciously or  uuconscious- 
ly,  are  cooiwraling  to- 
ward a  splendid  transformation,  t'oncerning 
many  of  these  hopeful  notes  of  advance  the 
reatlera  of  this  perio<lical  have  been  duly  notified. 
They  have  been  told,  for  example,  of  the  munici- 
pal improvements  brought  alxuit  under  the  exist- 
ing administration;  tho  jH'rfi'i'tion  of  Tolonel 
AVaring's  great  slrect-cleaiiiiig  organization;  the 
rapid  extension  of  sniootii  imvcnients  into  the 
tenement -house  districts;  the  prospective  rapid- 
transit  improvements;  the  assurantv  of  a  gn-at 
public  library  at  a  verj'  early  day;  the  sweeping 
reforms  in  the  public -schtHil  system,  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  series  of  new  hit?h  tn^liools;  tho 
progress  of  kindergartens  in  eouncetinii  with  llie 
school  system;  tlie  development  of  tlie  facilities 
for  higher  education,  notable  jiitumg  which  is  the 
occupancy  this  month  by  t'lihinibia  University 
of  its  magnificent  new  quartei-s;  the  astonishing 
success  of  the  movement  fur  tenement -house  re- 
form, and  tho  building  of  suburban  homes  under 
the  auspices  of  the  City  ami  Siibiirlian  Homes 
Company;  tho  practical  housing  reforms  that 
have  l)egun  to  make  themselves  felt  under  the 
legislation  that  followed  tint  tJilder  Tenement 
House  Commission  report;  the  small  parks  and 
public  baths.  These  are  a  few  of  the  conspicu- 
ous signs  of  the  times,  and  they  signify  a  gen- 
eral movement  toward  a  purer  and  higher  civili- 
zation that  is  important  beyond  all  ret-koning. 
The  existence  of  this  new  spirit,  that  is  taking 


IN  NEW  YORK. 


CIVIC    renais- 


possession  of  the  great  community  now  600n  I9 
nunil)Cr  three  and  a  half  million  people,  ia  wU 
made  it  so  readily  possible  to  secure  more  thuj^ 
hundred  thousand  voters'  signatures  toft  nqvm$ 
that  Tcesident  Seth  Low  should  be  made  the  iitf 
mayor  of  the  consolidated  metropolis,  llf. 
Low's  qualifications  are  not  of  a  kind  that  isoljds 
him  or  that  belong  to  him  in  any  sharply  diflar- 
entiating  sense.  It  is  precisely  because  ha  ht- 
longs  so  thoroughly  to  the  great  community,  uA 
is  in  his  symimthies  and  record  so  entirely  idanll- 
fied  with  almost  every  phase  of  the  maltifoinB 
])rogressive  movement,  that  his  candidacy  is  tO 
fitting  and  so  acceptable.  Although  this  aitids 
is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  pending  municipsl 
campaign,  it  may  be  very  properly  introduced 
with  these  allusions  to  Mr.  Low's  candidacy — for 
the  L'ity  History  Club  is  engaged  in  tho  promo- 
tion of  a  movement  that  has  for  its  constant  ob- 
ject the  training  of  good  citizens,  with  a  view  to 
an  acei'leration  of  the  very  sort  of  modern  metro- 
politan jirogress  that  Mr.  Low's  candidacy  so  well 

It  liappens,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Low  himself  has 
from  tlu!  outset  been  one  of  the  hearty  friends 
and  coinisehn-s  of  the  City  History  Club.  Tha 
creator  of  the  movement,  however,  is  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Abl>e,  who  is  its  president,  and  who  has 
given  to  it  that  enthusiasm,  undiscouraged  faith, 
and  unflinehing  personal  effort  that  are  always 
requisite,  on  the  part  of  some  one  leader,  for  the 
establishment  of  any  new  thing.  Happily,  the 
plan  of  the  City  History  Club  is  so  elastic  and 
adaptive  that  it  has  seemed  to  adjust  itself  nat- 
urally to  a  nniiilH,T  of  existing  forms  of  educa- 
tiiiniil  and  social  effort.  Its  growth  and  bright 
promise  ilhistrate  well  the  principle  that  high 
ambitions  have  a  way  sometimes  of  realising 
themselves  when  they  are  altogether  laid  wnde 
for  the  sake  of  doing  something  directly  nsafid. 
Mrs.  Abbe  and  certain  other  New  York  Udisi 
who  have  been  associated  with  her  in  good  work 
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community  havi.1  for  sevi^ral  years  per- 
tlie  (li>!iiral»ility  of  soiiih  sort  of  ceiitrsl 
j-lioiise  for  pocinl  anil  educational  I'fTort  in 
'ork — a  sort  of  civic  fi^deratioii  or  a  wnnn- 
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cnl  is  not  as  stiYiu);  as  in  most  otiior  gri'at 
.f  the  w.ria.  Lo<-al  history  and  tradition, 
i-tT,  have  not  Piiterf-d  into  llm  goni'ral  con- 
less  of  tin-  ])n'sctit  coniMiuiiity  that  dwells 
■jr  near  Sliiuhattau  Island.  At  least  tho 
ent  of  locality  has  not  existed  to  any  extent 


suiiicieut  to  constitute  a  general  attitude  of  mind 
to  which  effective  appeal  might  be  made.  liut 
it  lias  occurred  to  Mrs.  Abhe  and  her  aspocintes 
of  tlie  City  History  Club  that  them  might  ea.sily 
ftiough  Ih'  such  a  teaching  of  New  York  local 
history — with  harmh'ss  aceom]Mininients  of  legend 
and  tradition,  logetlier  with  local  historical  geog- 
raphy— .a.s  wouhi  most  appn-cialily  stiuudate 
local  consciousness  and  neighlxirbood  pride,  and 
in  due  tinie  wholesomely  affect  municipal  politics. 
The  idea  was  carefully  thought  out.  Study 
was  to  bo  by  means  of  classes  formed  at  various 
points  Ihrotighout  the  city,  and  the  teachers  of 
such  classes  were  to  be  aided  by  frequent  lectures 
and  discussions  which  would  bring  thorn  together 
at  sta1«d  times  as  a  sort  of  normal  class  in  citv 
history.  'I'ho  general  subject  of  the  history  of 
New  York  was  to  lie  covered  in  a  two  years' 
course,  the  first  year  to  be  devoted  to  tho  Dutch 
and  English  colonial  periods,  and  the  second  year 
to  the  Revolutionary  and  sulisequent  American 
periods.  A  aeries  of  well-written  and  instructive 
pam]>hlet  monographs  was  to  be  prepared  and 
sold  at  a  cheap  price,  each  paper  dealing  with 
some  phase  of  tho  history,  topography,  or  geog- 
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raphy  of  the  city;  and  ex- 
cursions were  to  be  marked 
out  which  would  famil- 
iarize  thy  members  of  the 
various  city  history  classes 
with  all  the  Tuemorable  lo- 
calities, historic  buildings, 
and  surviving  names  and 
routes  which  would  give  the 
reality  of  object-lessons  to 
the  history  learned  from 
books  or  lectures  and  talks. 

The  actual  work  was 
begun  in  I8i)6,  with  a  few 
classes.  These  at  the  close 
of  the  last  season,  in  May, 
1897,  had  increased  to  forty- 
five  or  fifty  classes,  with  an 
aggregate  of  from  six  hun- 
dred to  seven  hundred 
mcml)ers.  These  classes 
have  for  the  most  part  en- 
rolled children  or  young 
people  as  members,  but 
they    have    by    no    irieans 

excluded  the  elders.  The  great  success  of  the 
plan  is  to  be  found  in  its  easy  adaptation  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  therefore  its  acceptance  by  all 
sorts  ot  existing  societies  and  agencies.  Tims 
one  of  the  chaplwrs  is  made  up  of  frequenters  of 
the  Hebrew  Institute  on  the  East  Side,  and  its 
meetings  are  accommodated  in  one  of  the  test 
rooms  of  the  institute's  e.xcellent  building.  An- 
other class  or  chapter  is  attached  to  the  univer- 
sity settlement  in  Delancey  LStreet,  while  another 
is  to  be  found  at  Columbia  College  among  the 
undergraduates.  Others  have  been  organized  in 
private  schools.  Slill  othein  have  been  recruited 
among  the  very  poor  children  who  attend  the  in- 
dustrial schools  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

The  precise  method  of  instruction  and  the 
thoroughness  and  extent  of  the  study  of  tiie  par- 
ticular topic  or  period  ot  the  city  under  consider- 
ation, must  of  coiirsf!  t>i!  affected  by  the  average 
age  and  intelligence  of  the  particular  classes. 
Most  people,  however,  would  be  surprised  to 
know  with  what  great  avidity  the  children  of 
humble  immigrants  will  enter  upon  local  historicsl 
study  if  they  aro  pi-operly  guided.  Young  work- 
ingmeu  and  memliers  of  working  girls'  clubs 
will  read  standard  historical  works,  when  their  in- 
terest is  once  aroused,  with  as  much  thorough- 
ness and  with  even  keener  delight  than  is  likely 
to  be  shown  by  the  young  men  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege or  the  young  ladies  of  the  best  private  board- 
ing-schools. These  facts  having  been  demon- 
strated by  experience,  it  may  be  said  with  assur- 
ance that  the  chapters  of  the  City  History  Club 


that  are  located  in  the  tliickly  populated 
the  town,  where  the  working  populatio 
are  disposed  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  ■ 
tory  in  quite  as  solid  and  thoroughgoing  a 
as  t!ie  memlwrs  of  those  chapters  that  an 
ized  among  the  more  prosperous  and  bet 
rated.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  obeei 
this  is  a  most  encouraging  discovery. 

Many  of  the  classes,  ]>articularly  thosi 
are  made  up  of  children,  have  been  foi 
connection  with  the  public  schools;  and  I 
cational  authorities  of  the  city  have  bo 
well  satisfied  with  the  methods  and  work 
City  History  Club  that  they  are  read] 
operate  in  every  reasonable  manner.  Ap 
the  children's  classi's,  it  is  worth  while 
tion  the  fact  that  one  class,  under  charge 
"Whitney,  is  made  u[i  of  forty-five  ■ 
women,  who  meet  once  a  week  for  theii 
lesson  and  discussion.  Mrs.  Abbe  her 
eoniluctt'd  a  class  of  young  women  at  1 
home,  although  her  jiarticular  attention  1 
given  to  the  stated  meetings  of  the  teai 
classes,  these  havmg  been  held  at  he 
until — on  account  of  tlie  steadily  increa 
tendance  of  the  suppoi'ters  and  friendt 
niovonent  who  were  not  teachers — it 
necessary  to  atljourn  the  lectures  to  the  I 
Association  rooms.  The  general  taUcs 
teachers  and  their  fellow -mem  ben  of  the 
organization  of  the  City  History  Club  faa 
given  by  well-known  authors,  profeesora 
tory,  and  special  students.      Dr.  Edward 
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tun,  ihfl  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Prof.  Charles 
fijingue  Sniitli,  Prof,  H,  P.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Bel- 
'Wfi  Bud  several  Qthere  of  like  admirable  qualifi- 
nfioDB,  addresficd  the  teachers  of  the  City  His- 
IBIIF  Clob  last  year. 

TIhi  prosjieots  For  the  coming  season  are  id 
qgtj  way  encouraging.  Some  very  attractive 
M^Mb  have  been  cffered  by  friends  of  the  club, 
rt^tbeee  will  lie  so  varied  that  their  award  wiH 
ffiHWlate  interest  among  all  the  diiferent  ele- 
>aiDlA  that  make  up  tbe  body  of  pupils.  The 
nort  tinportuttt  prize  is  that  of  a  hundred  dollars 
tf«ar,  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  any 
<W>ject  connected  with  the  history  of  New  York 
Bfty,  and  to  be  competed  for  by  students  in  the 
■flmr  York  colleges — the  students  in  thirteen 
wnmerated  institi.tions  being  eligible. 

The  plan  of  excursions,  or  local  liistorical  pil- 
pimoges,  will  be  carried  out  still  more  exten- 
nely.  Some  of  these  pilgrimages  through  parts 
of  old  New  York  can  be  made  on  foot  in  an  hour 
ortwo.  Others  extending  well  into  the  suburbs 
«n  arranged  for  bicycle  parties.  Besides  the 
very  valuable  local  historical  papers  of  the  Half 
Moon  series,  which  have  been  mentioned  from 
time  to  time  in  our  book  notes  during  the  past 
year,  the  City  History  Club  has  published  some  ex- 
I'ellent  maps  for  the  use  of  its  pupils,  has  accumu- 
L»ied  numerous  valuable  stereopticon  slides,  and 
in  other  ways  has  constantly  been  developing  its 
stock  of  educational  appliances  and  resources. 
TIlb  various  public  or  quasi-public  libraries  of 
Sew  York  have  already  begun  to  feel  the  new 
pressure  upon  their  supplies  of  books  pertaining 
tolooal  history,  and  they  will  be  only  too  glad, 
doubtless,  to  prepare  themselves  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible for  so  commendable  a  demand  upon  the 
PMt  of  their  visitors  and  patrons. 


It  is  easy  to  see  how,  as  the  work  of  the  society 
develops,  it  may  become  feasible  to  study  mu- 
nicipal government  as  well  as  local  history,  and 
to  trace  from  the  beginning  of  the  city  down  to 
the  present  time  the  evolution  of  particular 
departments  of  municipal  lif& — such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  street- making,  the  supply  of  water,  the 
fire  service,  the  police,  the  parks,  and  so  through 
the  whole  list  of  municipal  tojiics.  This  can  be 
done  without  much  intrusion  of  partisanship  or 
pohtical  controversy;  and,  furthermore,  it  can  be 
done  with  great  advantage,  For  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  best  gateway  to  the  study  of 
municipal  government  is  that  of  local  history. 
And  there  is  no  way  by  which  the  existing 
structure  aud  work  of  municipal  government  can 
so  well  be  comprehended  as  by  a  study  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  municipality's  life. 

There  is  nothing  sensational  in  the  work  of 
the  City  History  Club,  and  no  movement  could 
be  more  quiet  and  unostentatious  in  its  methods. 
But  it  is  a  movement  that  is  altogether  good, 
and  that  yields  a  very  imusual  percentage  of 
benefit  in  comparison  with  what  it  costs  of 
money  and  effort.  It  would  set'm  to  us  that 
there  are  many  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
States  in  which  there  might  well  l.te  undertaken 
a  like  study  of  local  history.  This  movement, 
as  our  old-time  readers  will  at  once  recognize, 
falls  in  very  harmoniously  with  those  plans  for 
the  study  of  national  history  by  means  of  actual 
excursions,  or  so-called  historical  pilgrimages, 
that  this  magazine  has  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting, while  it  is  also  in  similar  harmony  with 
the  many  commendable  movements,  whether  in 
New  England,  the  South,  or  the  West,  for  the 
recognition  and  preservation  of  houses,  places, 
and  objects  that  possess  historical  interest. 


WOMEN  AT  THE  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES. 


BY  MARY  TAYLOR  BLAUVELT. 


TO  American  women  who  have  been  in  either 
of  the  two  great  English  university  towns 
during  the  past  two  years  the  all-absorbing  ques- 
tion has  been,  Shall  Oxford  and  Cambridge  grant 
degrees  to  women  or  shall  they  not  ?  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  themselves  have  answered  this 
question  with  a  decided  negative,  and  while  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  regard  this  answer  as 
final,  it  would  at  least  seem  to  be  so  as  far  as  the 
present  generation  is  concerned. 

American  women  at  home  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  matter  have  probably  regarded  the 
decision  as  simply  another  proof  that  England  is 
the  most  conservative  country  in  Europe.  This 
is  perhaps  true,  yet  her  refusal  to  admit  women 
to  university  honors  conceded  to  them  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  continental  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  due  not  so  much  to  ex- 
cessive conservatism  as  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  English  university  renders  the 
question  more  complicated  in  England  than  else- 
where. Indeed,  the  conditions  are  such  that 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  the  cause  of  women's 
education,  including  a  large  proportion  of  the 
women  students  at  Oxford  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Women  there,  believe  that  the  degree  would  not 
only  be  of  no  benofit  to  Oxford  women,  but  would 
even  be  a  decided  injury.  And  some  of  us  Amer- 
ican women  who  watched  the  struggle  were 
forced  to  conclude  that  while  a  more  definite 
recognition  by  the  English  university  of  work 
done  by  women  would  doubtless  be  a  gain,  it 
would,  like  most  other  gains,  be  accompanied  by 
considerable  loss. 

THE    EXAMINATION    SYSTEM. 

Some  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  victori- 
ous party  require  no  special  comment.  That 
''  the  university  is  for  men  and  men  for  the  uni- 
versity;" that  a  decree  makes  a  woman  less  of  a 
lady;  that  it  injures  her  chances  of  marriage  or 
makes  her  a  worse  wife  if  she  does  marry;  that 
it  is  unwise  to  allow  much  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  during  the  undergraduate  period — all 
these  are  arguments  which  we  in  America  have 
heard  for  a  generation,  and  almost  all  our  lead- 
ing universities  have  decided  against  them. 

The  objection  to  the  degree  which  had  weight 
with  the  real  friends  of  English  women  students 
was  based  on  the  examination  system  which  lies 


at  the  very  foundation  of  the  English  uni\ 
Two  distinct  courses  lead  to  the  B.A.  T 
quired  for  the  Pass  Degree  involves  no 
work  than  is  done  by  the  boys  in  a  good  I 
school,  and  less  than  is  required  by  any  ^ 
can  college  or  university  of  good  standing 
the  English  mind  residence  in  Oxford  oi 
bridge  is  essential  to  the  making  of  a  gent 
The  Pass  Degree  accommodates  those  wh 
be  gentlemen,  but  who  cannot  or  will 
scholars. 

The  other  course — that  for  honors — is  t 
usually  taken  by  women  students;  inde 
Cambridge  they  are  not  allowed  to  take  tl 
Course.  To  attain  the  Honor  B.  A.  at  Ox 
and  the  system  at  Cambridge  is  very  simi 
is  necessary  to  pass  three  examinations, 
there  is  the  matriculation,  variously  knc 
Responsions,  Little- Gos,  and  Smalls.  Th 
not  differ  essentially  from  an  entrance  ex 
tion  in  America.  Indeed,  the  requirement 
English  university  at  this  stage  is  less  rathi 
more  than  that  of  the  American  universii 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  j 
large  proportion  of  the  men  who  come  up 
ford  and  Cambridge  have  been  prepared 
great  English  schools,  and  have  done  mud 
reading  than  the  amount  required  for  *  *  si 

The  second  examination,  commonly 
<<  Moderations, "  or  *<Mod8,"  is  taken  w: 
year  and  a  half  after  the  student  < '  come 
The  third  examination,  known  as  <*Grei 
taken  at  the  end  of  his  course.  After  j 
"  mods"  the  candidate  for  honors  devotei 
self  entirely  to  specialized  work  in  one  of  t 
rious  ''schools" — classics,  mathematics,  r 
history,  etc. — so  that  the  holder  of  an  1 
B.A.  has  often  done  more  advanced  work 
special  subject  than  has  been  done  by  the 
of  a  higher  degree  in  America,  and  this  i 
he  is  no  older  than  the  American  B.A.  T 
such  early  specialization  an  absolute  requi 
would  be  objectionable  in  most  American  i 
sities,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
proportion  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  st 
come  from  cultivated  homes  than  is  ord 
the  case  in  an  American  university.  The 
in  England  has  to  a  considerable  eztec 
nished  the  general  culture  which  the  uni 
in  America  must  frequently  supply  befc 
student  can  advantageously  direct  his  wh 
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tention  to  one  subject.  Then,  too,  while  the 
coarse  for  honors  is  a  specialized  one,  it  is  very 
bruad  specialization.  Thus  the  classical  school 
requires  a  very  considerable  acquaintance  with 
philosophy  and  literature. 

IRKSOME   RESTRICTIONS. 

The  hardship  of  the  system  consists  in  the  fact 
that  a  man's  university  standing,  and  sometimes 
his  whole  future  career  (for  the  future  career  de- 
pends much  more  upon  the  university  standing 
in  England  than  with  us),  is  altogether  deter- 
mined by  the  result  of  these  three  examinations. 
Anything  that  he  may  have  done  previous  to 
these  tests  can  only  serve  to  give  his  tutors  and 
associates  an  opinion  of  him;  it  cannot  affect  his 
standing.  Nor  does  the  hardship  end  here.  So 
much  does  the  idea  of  competition  enter  into 
university  life,  and  such  is  the  desire  to  give  each 
competitor  a  fair  chance,  that  it  has  been  ordained 
that  '<  greats  "  shall  be  taken  at  a  fixed  date  after 
"mods;"  no  candidate  may  present  himself 
either  sooner  or  later  than  the  day  fixed  by  stat- 
ute. Thus  if,  for  any  reason,  a  man  is  obliged 
to  **stay  down"  for  a  year,  he  commonly  loses 
all  chance  of  ever  obtaining  an  Honors  Degree. 
He  may  continue  his  Honors  Course  if  he  chooses, 
but  at  the  end  he  receives  only  a  Pass  Degree. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  a  man  who  *'  comes  up  " 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  requirements  to 
shorten  his  course.  Residence  in  Oxford  is  con- 
sidered so  desirable  that  the  B.A.  will  not  be 
conferred  upon  one  who  has  not  spent  at  least 
three  university  years  within  its  classic  shades. 
Because  no  continental,  Scotch,  or  American  uni- 
versity makes  so  strong  a  residential  require- 
ment, Oxford  acknowledges  no  degrees  except 
her  own  and  those  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin. 

Residence  in  Oxford  is  strictly  defined  as  resi- 
dence within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Carfax.  Re- 
cently a  young  nobleman  who  was  doing  research 
work  petitioned  that  on  account  of  his  health  he 
might  be  allowed  to  live  three  miles  out  of  town, 
coming  in  to  the  laboratories  every  day.  His  re- 
oues*  was  refused. 

now    WOMEN    ARE    AFFECTED. 

All  this  bears  very  hardly  at  times  upon  the 
men,  but  it  is  liable  to  weigh  much  more  heavily 
upon  the  women.  The  ability  of  women  to  pass 
examinations  is  no  longer  questioned.  In  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  America  thoy  have  stood  very 
higli  upon  the  class  lists,  often  distancing  male 
competitors  whose  opportunities  have  been  greater. 
Y(it  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  examination  is  a 
greater  strain  upon  the  woman  than  upon  the 
man.  Women — oerhaps  because  they  have  fewer 
interests   than   their  brothers — look  forward  to 


examinations  with  much  more  anxiety;  a  lower 
grade  than  they  had  anticipated  is  to  them  often 
a  terrible  disgrace,  the  agony  of  which  is  scarcely 
to  be  endured.  <<  If  I  were  a  man,"  an  Oxford 
lady  once  said  to  me,  <  *  and  could  only  take  a 
second  class,  I  would  not  care  to  live."  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  narrow  intensity  is  character- 
istic only  of  this  early  stage  of  woman's  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  certain  that  it  exists  now,  and  the 
examination  system  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
aggravates  it. 

Even  apart  from  the  unhealthy  excitement 
attendant  upon  such  a  system — or  perhaps  not 
apart  from  it,  but  because  of  it — the  examination 
seems  calculated  not  to  help,  but  to  check  the 
development  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  forces  of 
many  women  students  who  pass  the  highest.  An 
American  examiner  said  to  me  recently  :  '  ^  If  I 
have  two  papers  before  me,  the  one  written  by  a 
man  and  the  other  by  a  woman,  the  chances  are 
that  I  will  have  to  mark  the  woman's  paper  higher. 
But  the  chances  also  are  that  the  man's  paper,  de- 
spite numerous  errors,  will  give  evidence  of  a  cer- 
tain vigor  of  thought  not  to  be  found  in  the 
woman's."  I  think  that  almost  all  teachers  who 
have  dealt  with  both  men  and  women  have  made 
a  somewhat  similar  discovery.  It  is  possible  that 
the  masculine  mind  is  a  better  thinking  apparatus, 
to  begin  with,  than  is  the  feminine;  it  is  certain 
that  the  man's  life  is  better  calculated  to  develop 
a  broad,  calm  judgment.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  girl's  extra  eagerness  to  pass  ex- 
aminations does  much  to  stunt  her  powers  of 
thought.  It  seems  sometimes  as  though  she 
were  too  anxious  to  learn  what  is  in  the  books  to 
waste  much  time  in  weighing  its  value. 

Not  only  do  examinations  stifle  thought,  but 
they  tend  to  destroy  that  priceless  possession, 
enthusiasm.  This,  too,  happens  oftener  in  the 
case  of  the  woman  than  in  that  of  the  man.  And 
without  strong  thinking  and  enthusiasm  there 
can  be  no  power.  Thus  it  is  not  the  girl  who 
passes  the  best  examination,  but  the  girl  who  ap- 
pears best  in  the  recitation -room  and  who  writes 
the  best  theses  who  will  ordinarily  be  the  greater 
intellectual  force  in  the  community. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    DEGREES. 

However,  the  question  as  to  whether  examina- 
tions in  themselves  tend  to  the  best  feminine  de- 
velopment has  little  to  do  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  degrees  would  be  advantageous  to  Eng- 
lish women  or  not.  If  women  would  secure 
university  educations  in  England,  degrees  or  no 
degrees,  they  must  submit  to  a  system  which 
makes  the  examination  the  sole  test  of  work. 
They  are  now  passing  three  examinations,  and 
passing  them  very  creditably,  but  they  are  not 
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receiving  from  the  universities  that  recognition 
of  their  work  which  is  given  to  the  men. 

But  while  women  must,  in  any  case,  take  the 
examinations,  so  long  as  thoy  are  not  candidates 
for  degrees  certain  minor  and  very  oppressive 
features  of  the  system  are  relaxed  m  their  case. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  time  limit;  they  may  come  up  for  ex- 
aminations at  any  time  that  they  please,  and  are 
classed  according  to  their  success  in  passing 
them.  If  degrees  are  given,  this  will  no  longer 
be  permitted.  Therefore  tlie  very  ordinary  girl 
who  is  able  to  stick  to  lier  work  throughout  her 
course  will  obtain  the  degree  denied  to  the  genius 
who  for  sickness  or  any  other  cause  has  been 
obliged  to  stay  down  a  year.  This,  of  course, 
applies  equally  to  the  men ;  but  a  man's  health  is 
not  so  precarious  as  a  woman's,  and,  moreover, 
parents  are  more  likely  to  feel  justified  in  keep- 
ing their  daugliters  home  for  a  year  than  in  pur- 
suing a  similar  course  with  their  sons. 

During  the  discussion  of  this  question  at  Ox- 
ford it  was  urged  that  the  woman  with  a  degree 
would,  in  the  eyes  of  ignorant  school  committees 
in  search  of  a  teacher,  always  have  the  advantage 
over  her  sister  who,  for  any  reason  whatsoever, 
might  be  unable  to  write  the  coveted  letters  after 
her  name.  As  such  committees  are  not  vary 
likely  to  discriminate  between  Pass  Degrees  and 
Honor  Degrees,  many  a  woman  who  would  other- 
wise take  the  Honors  Course  will  find  it  to  her 
pecuniary  advantage  to  content  herself  with  a 
Pass.  It  is  astonishing  to  notice  how  much  the 
commercial  element  enters  into  this  discussion 
among  a  people  accustomed  to  scoff  at  our  fond- 
ness for  the  ''  ahnighty  dollar."  It  certainly  has 
never  played  so  large  a  part  in  similar  discus- 
sions in  this  country. 

REQUIREMENTS    AND    CONDITIONS. 

But  conforming  to  the  time  limit  means  not 
only  that  the  time  must  not  be  prolonged,  but 
also  that  it  must  not  be  shortened.  Though  a 
woman  might  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  meet  the 
intellectual  requirements  of  the  university  within 
a  year  after  her  "  coming  up,"  no  degree  would 
be  conferred  until  sIh^  had  kept  all  her  terms. 
My  impression  is  that  as  the  women  who  come 
up  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  generally  some- 
what older  than  the  men,  thev  more  often  wish 
to  shorten  the  time  limit  than  to  prolong  it. 

Secondly,  women  may  now  take  honors  with- 
out taking  all  the  preliminary  examinations.  If 
degrees  are  given,  inasmuch  as  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge give  no  credit  for  work  not  done  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  it  will  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary for  scholarly  women  no  longer  young  to 
review  the  Latin  grammar   and    *<  Euclid,"  in 


which  they  have  no  interest,  for  the  sake  < 
ing  honors  in  science  or  history. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  many  wome 
taken  honors  at  Oxford,  I  think  that  no 
them  has  ever  conformed  to  all  the  con< 
necessary  for  a  degree:  that  is,  many  i 
have  taken  the  final  examinations,  but  no  • 
these  has  taken  both  preliminaries  and 
same  time  neither  shortened  nor  prolong 
time  limit.  Indeed,  many  men  maintain 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  woman  to  ke< 
residential  requirement  in  such  a  way  as 
profitable,  for  no  matter  how  long  she  m 
side  in  a  university  town,  she  cannot  li 
university  life.  That  she  cannot  live  exac 
same  life  as  that  of  the  men  is  undoubtedl} 
Yet  who  shall  say  that  Newnham  and  Gir 
Cambridge,  Somerville  and  Lady  Marga 
Oxford,  are  not  developing  a  life  which  i: 
may  be  as  truly  university  life  and  as  ber 
to  women  as  that  offered  by  Christchurc 
Balliol's  to  men  ? 

OTHER    TESTS    THAN    EXAMINATIONS. 

While  admitting  that  the  granting  of  d 
would  place  some  able  women  at  a  disadva: 
the  gain  of  such  a  concession  to  the  ca 
women's  education  seems  to  outweigh  the  ] 
individuals.  1  sincerely  regret  that  the  € 
nation  should  be  the  sole  test  of  work,  bu 
said  before,  the  woman  who  would  sec 
university  education  must  submit  to  this  w] 
she  takes  a  degree  or  not.  The  only  ^ 
avoid  it  is  to  alter  the  whole  plan  of  the  u 
sity,  not  indeed  by  abolishing  examination 
by  devising  a  system  which  shall  mak 
standing  of  the  student  depend  in  some  m< 
at  least  upon  the  quality  of  his  previous 
Many  of  the  ablest  men  connected  wit 
English  universities  feel  that  this  would 
advantage  not  only  to  the  women,  but  a 
the  men.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thf 
present  system  hampers  the  abler  men. 
years  ago  the  late  Professor-  Freeman  sai 
he  had  to  thank  his  university  for  inspirj 
him  a  love  for  certain  authors — notably  Ar 
— but  he  did  not  thank  his  university  for 
ining  him  in  any  subject  whatsoever. 
his  last  examination  was  over  he  said  :  ' 
it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  begin  to  read.* 
began  to  read  then  and  had  read  ever 
*MVe  will  learn  before  long,*'  an  Oxforc 
fessor  said  a  few  weeks  ago,  *  *  that  we 
made  a  mistake  in  planning  a  great  uni\ 
with  reference  almost  wholly  to  the  nee 
stupid  men  who  won't  work,  rather  it 
those  of  able  men  who  will.'* 

Even  as  a  means  of  making  men  work, 
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iDAtioDS  have  not  been  a  remarkable  success. 
Uflless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  proportion 
of  idle  men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  exceeds 
that  at  any  American  university.  This,  of 
course,  is  due  not  wholly  to  the  system,  but  in 
great  measure  to  the  custom  which  requires 
every  man  of  a  certain  social  standing  to  spend 
some  time  in  residence  at  one  of  the  great 
university  towns. 

It  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any 
modification  of  the  system  for  some  time  to 
come.  **  Surely  you  would  not  change  any- 
thing so  old,"  an  Oxford  lady  once  said  to  me, 
and  that  remark  expresses  the  feeling  of  a  large 
fraction  of  the  English  people  on  every  question 
whatsoever.  But  the  examination  system  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  not  so  very  old,  after 
all,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  time  it  will  give 
way  to  something  better.  While  the  English 
are  slow,  they  are  sure.  Their  conservatism  is 
very  tiresome  until  one  remembers  that  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  they  have  had  the 
fewest  things  to  do  over  again. 

THE    TIME    LIMIT. 

While    the   not   receiving  degrees    does   not 
release  women  from  examinations,  it   does   re- 
lease them   from    the  time  limit.     This  is   un- 
doubtedly a  boon  to  the  delicate  girl  who  may 
find  it  advantageous  to  prolong  her  course  and 
to  the  older  woman  who,  because  she  has  done 
considerable  work  before  coming  up,  does  not 
find  so  long  a   residence  profitable.     But  it   is 
probable  that  the  number  of  women  of  the  latter 
class  will  tend  to  decrease.     As  the  university 
education    of    women   becomes   more   common, 
girls  will  take  their  course  at  the  same  age  as 
their   brothers.     And    even    the  injury   of   the 
time  limit  to   the  delicate   girl  may  to  a  slight 
extent  be  offset  by  the   benefit  conferred  upon 
the  girl  whose  parents  will  be  forced  to  consider 
her  education  as  serious  a  matter  and  as  little  to 
\>e  interfered  with   as  that  of  her  brother.     To 
'tny  mind,   however,    the   time  limit,    with    the 
^hole  system  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  a  hindrance 
Tather  than  a  help  to  the  best  scholarship. 

THE    DISCIPLINE    OF    PREPARATION. 

The  argument  that  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment Oxford  women  may  choose  their  own 
courses  and  may  begin  to  specialize  without  tak- 
ing the  preliminary  examinations  (Cambridge 
women  are  not  allowed  to  do  this  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  permitted  at  Oxford)  is,  I  consider,  the 
strongest  argument  against  the  present  arrange- 
ment. While  believing  that  »<  the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man,''  and  that  man  maybe  as 
profitably  studied  in  history  as  anywhere  else,  I 


regretted  to  learn  that  the  vast  majority  of  women 
who  have  received  honors  at  Oxford  have  been  in 
the  School  of  Modem  History.  For  I  fear  that 
it  means  that  many  of  them  have  been  women 
who,  because  of  their  small  preparation,  have 
found  history  the  only  subject  upon  which  it  was 
possible  to  specialize.  And  while  history  is  the 
only  subject  such  students  are  able  to  do  at  all^ 
lack  of  preparation  often  makes  their  work,  even 
in  that  line,  verv  defective.  It  was  stated  in  a 
debate  at  the  Oxford  Union  that  while  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  tutors  were  in  favor  of  ad- 
mitting women  to  degrees,  a  majority  of  the  his- 
tory tutors  were  opposed  to  it.  These  gentlemen 
argued  that  until  women  were  able  to  write  his- 
torical papers,  it  was  unwise  to  grant  them  the 
degree.  Now  just  because  Oxford  women  in 
general  do  not  write  good  papers  (if  it  be  true 
that  they  do  not),  one  who  really  had  the  educa- 
tion of  women  at  heart  might  maintain  that  de- 
grees should  be  conferred  upon  such  as  do  come 
up  to  the  requirements.  For  they  never  will 
write  better  until  they  bring  to  their  work  the 
disciplined  minds  which  the  preparatory  work 
necessary  to  a  degree  tends  to  produce.  I  would 
not  belittle  the  disciplinary  power  of  historical 
study.  For  the  mature  mind  there  is  nothing 
better,  but  no  method  of  teaching  history  has  as 
yet  been  discovered  which  has  rendered  it  so 
eflBcacious  in  developing  the  youthful  mind  as 
good  courses  in  classics  or  mathematics,  or  even 
in  modern  languages  or  natural  science.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  foremost  of  modem  histo- 
rians, said  some  years  ago  that  in  choosing  a  fel- 
low in  history,  other  things  being  equal,  he 
would  give  his  vote  to  the  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Classics,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  School  of 
Modern  History. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    DEGREES    FOR    WOMEN. 

It  was  argued  that  granting  degrees  to  women 
would  revolutionize  all  the  girls'  schools  in  Eng- 
land, for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  English 
lecturer  who  makes  a  Latin  quotation  still  trans- 
lates '<  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies."  To  those 
of  us  who  have  seen  a  similar  revolution  accom- 
plished in  our  own  schools,  this  argument  does 
not  seem  very  weighty.  Perhaps,  too,  this  revo- 
lution, when  completed,  will  be  fouild  to  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  commercial  aspect  of  the 
question.  When  it  is  discovered  that  only  uni- 
versity graduates  are  competent  to  teach  in  girls* 
schools,  there  will  bo  more  positions  for  these 
graduates. 

That  degrees  will  be  conferred  upon  women  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  some  day  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  England  will 
always  be  content  to  lag  behind  all  civHiKed  na- 
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tions  in  her  recognition  of  the  work  done  by 
her  women.  But  much  must  be  overcome  be- 
fore the  longed-for  result  can  be  obtained.  In 
Oxford  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  is  the 
division  among  the  women  themselves  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  degrees.  Men  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  grant  what  women  are  not  quite  sure 
that  they  want. 

Another  objection,  founded  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  English  university,  is  in  tlie  fear  that 
if  the  B.A.  be  conceded  women  will  then  ask 
for  the  M.A.,  and  this  latter  degree  constitutes 
the  holder  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  university.  The  proposition  which  was  de- 
feated at  Cambridge  last  spring  was  to  confer 
both  the  B.A.  and  the  M.A.,  but  to  make  them 
merely  titular,  conferring  no  vote. 

In  the  fact  that  all  M.  A.s  belong  to  the  govern- 
ing body  lies  another  difficulty.  Before  the  step 
can  be  taken  it  will  be  necessary  to  convert  not 
only  the  dons  resident  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
but  the  country  at  large.  Asa  lady  said  to  a  coun- 
try clergyman,  a  Cambridge  M.A.  who  was  ex- 
ulting over  the  decision  of  his  alma  mater  last 
spring:  <'The  women  were  defeated  largely 
through  the  vote  of  country  parsons  with  Pass 
Degrees,  for  which  women  would  not  even  con- 
descend to  ask." 

AMERICAN    WOMEN    AND    THE    ENGLISH    UNIVER- 
SITIES. 

In  t!ie  B.A.  of  the  English  university  few  of 
our  women  can  have  much  personal  interest. 
Generally  American  women  who  study  abroad 
have  already  taken  degrees,  and  frequently  they 
have  taught  several  yeArs  in  high  schools  or  col- 
leges. They  therefore  would  hardly  care  to 
review  preparatory  work  for  the  sake  of  passing 
•*  smalls,"  nor  would  many  of  them  find  it  profit- 
able to  remain  in  residence  the  required  time. 

Within    the  past  two  years,  however,   a  new 


degree  has  been  opened  by  Oxford  to  men  which 
would  be  a  great   boon   to   American   women. 
This  is  the   Research  Degree,   granted  to  men 
who  already  have  the  B.  A.  or  in  some  way  give 
proof  of  having  received  a  good  education,  and 
who   devote   at    least   two   university   years  to 
research  work  in  Oxford.     They  are  required  to 
present  a  thesis  as  the  result  of  that  work,  and 
perliaps  pass  an  examination.     Many  of  the  ob- 
jections to  giving  the  B.A.   to  women  do  not 
exist  in  the  case  of  the  Research  Degree.     For 
the  time  may  be  prolonged  if  desired,  and  need 
not  be  continuous;    the  principal  test  is  not  an 
examination,  but  a  thesis,  and  the  degree  con- 
fers no  vote.     But  as  yet  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  open  this  degree  to  women. 

Then,  since  we  cannot  have  degrees,  does  it 
pay  American  women  to  work  in  an  English  uni- 
versity?    1  answer,  the  lectures  in  most  depart- 
ments do  not  pay  the  woman  who  has  already 
done  undergraduate  work.     There  is  no  system 
of   lecturing   to   graduates,  and  the  lectures  to 
undergraduates    are    frequently   and   almost  of 
necessity  nothing    more   than   time-saving  ma- 
chines.    The   contents   of  standard    books    are 
abridged  and  simplified  to  meet  the  demands  of 
an  examining  board.     There  are  indeed  lectares 
of   a   different  chara<;ter,   but  these  are  not  sa 
numerous  as  one  would  expect  them  to  be.     It 
does  not  pay  to  give  them.     Men  who  are  work- 
ing for  examinations  will  not  attend  lectures  that 
will  not  help  them  to  pass  examinations. 

It  is  not  from  the  lecture,  but  from  the  tutor, 
that  the  advanced  student  must  get  help.  Wom- 
en who  show  themselves  able  and  willing  to 
work  always  find  Oxford  and  Cambridge  scholars 
courteous  and  helpful.  The  libraries,  both  in  the 
university  towns  and  in  London,  contain  untold 
treasures.  And  above  all,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge pay  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  Eng- 
land pays  for  England. 
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OVERY  OF  THE  OLDEST  RECORD  OF 
CHRIST. 

5  October  McClures  Bernard  P.  Gren- 
,  M.A.,  one  of  the  two  discoverers  of 
ly  important  logia,  tells  how  the  papy- 
unearthed  and  what  it  means  in  biblical 
Hitherto  the  oldest  documents  contain- 
cord  of  Christ's  life  were  the  Vatican  and 

manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament. 
rere  believed  to  have  been  written  in 
rth  century,  about  a.d.  350,  but  these 
liscovered     in     Egypt    last    winter    by 

Grenfell  and  Hunt  are  pronounced  by 
to  have  been  written  at  the  end  of  the 
5r  beginning  of  the  third  century;  that 
t  A.D.  200.     This  goes  back  a  gap  of  one 

I  and  fifty  years. 

THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    LOGIA. 

Kenyon,  in  an  explanatory  introduction 
recedes  Mr.  Grenfell's  article,  says:  <<  Sev- 
lundred  years  ago  some  humble  Egyptian 
n  was  carrying  about  a  little  pocket  vol- 
which  were  inscribed  some  of  the  words 
by  Christ  upon  earth.  It  was  not  a  hand- 
^lume,  such  as  would  have  suited  the 
of  a  rich  man.  Such  a  volume  would  in 
lys  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  pro- 
ith  ornamental  rollers  and  perhaps  cov- 
;h  a  wrap  to  protect  it  from  harm.  The 
rm  to  which  we  are  accustomed  was  at 
y  used  for  notebooks  and  then  for  cheap 
f  literary  works;  and  it  was  more  as  a 
k  than  as  a  work  of  literature  at  all  that 
cious  leaf  must  have  been  regarded  by  its 
ssessor.  Into  this  notebook,  which  was 
i  to  be  easily  carried  about  witli  him,  he 
)ied  some  of  the  sayinpca  of  our  Tjord 
I'oUection  made  wo  know  not  how  much 
-perhaps  in  the  days   when   the  apostles 

II  alivo,  almost  certainly  before  the  four 
had  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  sole 
ative  records  of  our  Lord's  life.  Some 
)  sayings  are  certainly  authentic,  since 
5  also  preserved  in  the  inspired  gospels. 
:  them  are  not  found  in  the  gospels;  but 
all  say  whether   they  are  or  are  not  au- 

If  we  had  the  whole  book  which  that 
n  Christian  once  carried  about  with  him 
d  answer  this  question  more  surely;  but 
J  only  a  single  leaf,  separated  from  the 
by  some  cliance,  and  preserved  by  the 
us  dryness   of   the   climate   and   soil    of 


Egypt  amid  thousands  of  other  fragments  of 
papyrus  in  the  rubbish -heaps  of  Behnesa.  One 
leaf  with  eight  sayings,  each  prefaced  by  the 
formula,  *  Jesus  saith;  '  three  of  them  completely 
or  substantially  identical  with  sayings  recorded 
in  the  gospels,  three  of  them  wholly  new,  the 
other  two  so  much  mutilated  as  to  be  unintelligi- 
ble, yet,  small  as  it  is,  the  oldest  extant  record 
of  our  Lord's  life  upon  earth." 

DIGGING    OUT    THE    PAPYRI. 

The  new  and  important  papyrus  was  found  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Oxyrhynchus,  on 
the  edge  of  the  western  desert,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  Cairo.  Mr.  Grenfell  explains 
that  there  have  been  very  few  excavations  on 
the  sites  of  the  Egyptian  towns,  because  these 
continued  to  be  inhabited  until  at  least  the  Roman 
times,  and  the  ruins  belong  rather  to  these  later 
times  and  cover  up  the  old  dSbrts.  Mr.  Gren- 
fell obtained  leave  from  the  Egyptian  Explora- 
tion Fund  to  excavate  anywhere  in  the  strip  of 
desert  between  the  Fayum  and  Minya.  At  first 
he  and  Professor  Petrie  worked  together,  and 
afterward  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Grenfell.  The 
pursuit  of  explorations  in  this  country  is  not 
without  its  exciting  phases,  and  while  the 
scientists  were  digging  there  came  one  of  the 
nocturnal  raids  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  These 
pleasant  neighbors  consider  that  their  immemorial 
custom  of  eking  out  their  subsistence  by  dep- 
redations upon  their  more  prosperous  neighbors 
h:i3  been  sanctioned  by  the  Creator  himself. 
Notwithstanding  these  interruptions  and  the 
rather  formidable  size  of  the  town  site,  over  a 
mile  in  length,  the  two  explorers  worked  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  with  some  seventy  workmen 
and  boys,  digging  trenches  through  a  mound 
near  a  large  space  covered  with  piles  of  limestone 
chips,  probably  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple. 
The  choice  was  a  fortunate  one,  and  *  <  papyrus 
scraps  at  once  began  to  come  to  light  in  consider- 
able quantities,  varied  by  occasional  complete  or 
nearly  complete  private  and  official  documents 
containing  letters,  contracts,  accounts,  and  so 
on;  and  there  were  also  a  number  of  fragments 
written  in  uncials,  or  rounded  capital  letters,  the 
form  of  writing  used  in  copying  classical  or 
theological  manuscripts.  Later  in  the  week  Mr. 
Hunt,  in  sorting  the  papyri  found  on  the  second 
day,  noticed  on  a  crumpled  uncial  fragment 
written  on  both  sides  the  Greek  word  which 
means  mote,  which  at  once  suggested  to  him  the 
verse  in  the  gospels  concerning  the  mote  and. 
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the  beam.  A  further  examination  showed  that 
the  passage  in  the  papyrus  really  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  verse,  *  Thou  hypocrite,  cast 
out  first  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and 
then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote 
that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye;'  but  that  the  rest 
of  the  papyrus  differed  considerably  from  the  gos- 
pels, and  was,  in  fact,  a  leaf  of  a  book  containing 
a  collection  of  sayings  of  Christ,  some  of  which, 
apparently,  were  new.  More  than  that  could  not 
be  determined  until  we  came  back  to  England. 

STUDYING    THE    TREASURES. 

''The  following  day  Mr.  Hunt  identified  an- 
other fragment  as  containing  most  of  the  first 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel.  The  evidence 
both  of  the  handwriting  and  of  the  dated  papyri 
with  which  they  were  found  makes  it  certain  that 
both  the  loijia  and  the  St.  Matthew  fragment 
were  written  not  later  than  the  third  century, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  a  century  older  than  tlie 
earliest  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  they  were  the  sole  remains 
of  a  library  belonging  to  some  Christian  who 
perished  in  the  persecution  during  Diocletian's 
reign,  and  whose  books  were  thrown  away. 

' '  Finding  that  the  rubbish  mounds  were  so 
fruitful,  I  proceeded  to  increase  the  number  of 
workmen  and  boys  up  to  one  hundred  and  ten, 
and  the  flow  of  papyri  rapidly  became  a  torrent 
which  it  was  difficult  to  cope  with.  Each  lot  found 
by  a  pair  (man  and  boy  working  together)  had 
to  be  kept  separate  from  the  rest;  for  the  knowl- 
edge that  papyri  are  found  together  is  fre- 
quently of  great  importance,  as,  for  instance,  in 
determining  the  data  of  the  logia ;  and  since 
it  is  inevitable  that  some  papyri  should  get  broken 
in  the  process  of  getting  them  out  of  the  closely 
packed  soil,  it  is  imperative  to  keep  together,  as 
far  as  possible,  fragments  of  the  same  document. 
We  engaged  two  men  to  make  tin  boxes  for 
storing  the  papyri,  but  for  the  next  ten  weeks 
they  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  us." 

After  work  liad  progressed  a  certain  distance 
the  party  came  on  a  part  of  tlie  mound  which 
had  a  thick  layer  of  almost  solid  papyrus,  and  the 
only  difficulty  was  to  find  enough  baskets  in 
Behnesa  to  contain  all  the  rolls.  In  one  day  no 
less  than  thirty- six  were  ])rought  in,  stuffed  with 
fine  rolls  three  to  ten  feet  long.  So  the  entire 
Klondyke  find  amounted  finally  to  nearly  two  tons 
of  papyri.  Part  of  these  are  at  the  Gizeh  Mu- 
seum and  the  rest  are  at  Oxford,  with  Mr.  Hunt 
and  Mr.  Qrenfell  busy  with  the  task  of  sorting 
and  unrolling  them.  It  will  take  years  before 
they  are  all  examined,  and  there  may  be  much 
more  important  discoveries  in  them  than  that 
which  we  have  described. 


THE  WRECK  OF  GREECE. 

THE  most  important  ai*ticle  in  the 
Scrihner*s  is  Mr.  Henry  Norman's  u 
above  title,  which  gives  much  of  his  ex 
as  a  correspondent  on  the  ground  du 
recent  war  and  as  a  personal  friend  o 
George.  Mr.  Norman  is  very  strenuou 
points  of  view  about  Greece.  He  likens 
sition  of  that  unfortunate  land  to  that  of  j 
being  tortured  to  death  by  red  Indians, 
concert  of  Europe  and  the  Turk  in  the  ri 
savages.  ''  As  the  situation  developed," 
' '  and  the  telegrams  from  the  different 
arrived  each  day,  the  effect  to  the  syn 
onlooker  was  that  day  by  day  a  fresh 
iron  was  applied  to  the  living  flesh,  anott 
driven  under  the  finger-nail." 

WHERE    TUE    GREEKS    GOT    THEIR    GU: 

Athens  was  already  at  the  boiling-point 
arrived  there  in  the  middle  of  Februai 
Grecians  were  determined  to  fight,  but  tl 
in  a  wretched  condition  to  do  it.  Nor 
enthusiasm  confined  to  the  capital.  Tl 
country  had  a  popular  sentiment  for  act 
every  individual  in  Greece  procured  h 
rifle  and  a  well- filled  cartridge-belt.  Th< 
most  universally  used  was  the  Gras  rifl 
the  French  army  had  discarded,  and  { 
cut  down  for  Greek  purposes  to  carbine 
This  cost,  about  seven  francs.  When  th 
were  supplied  to  the  Greek  Govemmc 
commission  rejected  them  for  the  defec 
Ethnike  Hetaira  purchased  a  number  of  t 
and  finally  the  government  had  to  take  tl 
a  very  much  advanced  price,  because  th< 
get  none  elsewhere.  But  even  with  the  ri 
was  a  paucity  of  ammunition.  Neg 
were  had  with  several  countries,  and 
million  cartridge-cases  were  ordered  in 
but  the  Austrian  Government  refused  t 
their  delivery.  Consequently,  says  Mr.  '. 
at  no  time  was  the  Greek  army  sufficiei 
vided  with  ammunition.  Mr.  Norman 
with  considerable  detail  for  a  magazine 
and  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  i 
diplomatic  proceedings  which  finally  1< 
the  war,  and  then  he  gives  a  sketch  of 
to  the  Melouna  Pass.  He  says,  by  the  \ 
it  was  the  Evzones,  the  mountain  Gre« 
were  the  real  fighting  men.  It  was  1 
almost  thev  alone  who  held  the  Melouna 
almost  two  days  against  Edham  Pasha 
They  were  picturesquely  attired  in  o 
tasseled  caps,  embroidered  zouave  jacki 
less  and  stiffly  starched  peitticoats,  thid 
stockings,  and  leather  slippers  with  1; 
shoes  and  scarlet  silk  pompons  at  the  to 
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HAS    GREECE    A   CHANCE    YET? 

Norman  concludes  by  asking,  What  of  the 
?  Had  the  Greeks  utterly  failed  in  strength - 
the  Hellenic  race  and  fulfilling  the  Hellenic 

At  first  glance,  he  says,  it  would  seem 
ave  irrevocably  weakened  the  one  and  de- 
i  the  other.  The  Turk  is  stronger  than 
been  for  a  decade.  Athens  has  lost  the 
jnce  she  enjoyed  in  Greece.  Crete  is  far- 
rom  union  than  ever.  And  Greece  is  on 
•ge  of  financial  ruin.  ^' Is  it  the  end?" 
r.  Norman. 

)ssiblv,  but  not  certainlv.  The  finances  of 
!  are  not  absolutely  beyond  repair.  If 
vere  good  reason  to  think  that  the  dishon- 
id  recklessness  of  the  past  would  not  be 
jd,  I  believe  that  a  personal  appeal  from 
George  to  the  Greeks  of  all  the  world 
result  in  the  subscription  of  a  national  loan 
nt  to  reestablish  equilibrium,  and  such  a 
ould  be  regarded  almost  as  a  gift, 
the  king  is  strong  enough  and  the  army 
ts  him,  the  constitution  can  be  changed  in 
ection  of  substituting  administration  for 
'-  and  work  for  intrigue.      If  the  political 

can  be  weeded  from  the  army,  a  smaller 
initely  more  compact  and  effective  force, 
aodern  weapons,  can  be  formed,  strong 
I  to  enable  Greece  to  take  her  share  in  the 
)r  existence  which  is  surely  coming  upon 
aller  nations  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  By 
timony  of  all  the  experienced  war  corre- 
nts  who  witnessed  the  late  war,  there  is 
il  in  Greece  to  form  a  fighting  force  equal 
of  any  army  in  Europe  in  proportion  to 
;.  Her  soldiers  often  fought  heroically, 
tillery  and  engineer  officers  need  to  be  no 
than  they  are.  Iler  fleet  might  become 
st  powerful  navy  of  any  little  nation  in  the 


E  POLITICAL  PRISONER  IN  SIBERIA. 

^''RITER  in  BlackiuooiVs  for  September, 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Simpson,  expresses  the  more 
ite  view  of  the  Russian  system  of  exile  for 
X  offenses.  Nevertheless  his  strictures 
-ere.  He  explains  the  workings  of  the 
in  the  following  paragraph: 
le  mere  existence  of  exile  bv  administra- 
•ocess  is  tli(.^  darkest  ])lot  on  the  whole 
n  system;  of  tliis  the  writer  will  make 
r  less  according  to  his  temperament.  It 
means  that  anv  man,  woman,  or  child 
)wing  to  information  received  through 
s  probably  tlie  most  perfect  system  of 
jge  in  the  world,  is  considered  /politically 
^worthy'   by  the   local  authorities  of  any 


part  of  the  Russian  empire,  may  be  arrested,  de- 
tained during  such  time  as  the  government 
makes  further  inquiries,  and  finally  banished  to 
some  other  region,  usually  northern  European 
Russia  or  Siberia,  for  a  period  that  should  not 
exceed  five  years,  but  not  unusually,  and  often 
quite  arbitrarily,  is  extended  at  the  end  of  that 
term.  Formerly  the  limit  was  five  years;  to-day 
the  term  never  exceeds  a  decade,  though  it  is 
often  eight  years;  but,  again,  there  are  many 
who  do  not  suffer  the  statutory  five.  Such  exiles 
do  not  lose  all  their  civil  rights.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  impossible  to  catalogue  the  misdeeds 
for  which  this  treatment  is  considered  the  correct 
expedient.  Many  of  them  would  seem  harmless 
enough  to  us,  but  to  be  a  propagandist  of  social- 
ism, to  have  forbidden  books  in  one's  possession, 
to  be  a  member  of  a  secret  society  which  may 
have  reserved  its  activities  simply  to  discussion 
of  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  down  even 
to  merely  being  an  avowed  sympathizer  with 
such  people,  was  and  is  quite  sufficient  to  merit 
such  procedure.  The  secrecy  with  which  these 
^processes'  are  conducted  is  one  of  their  appall- 
ing features.  During  the  investigation  of  a  case, 
in  which  the  unfortunate  administrative  can  do 
nothing  in  his  own  behalf,  he  is  lodged  in  a 
house  of  preliminary  detention,  commonly  that  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  there  alone  he  may  pass 
months  or  even  years.  Then,  some  day,  his  case 
is  taken  up,  judged  quietly,  and  he  joins  the  next 
gang  of  exiles  en  route  for  Siberia." 

THE    FUTURE    OF    RUSSIAN     POLITICS. 

This  writer  does  not  believe  in  the  eflBcacy  of 
the  Terrorist  remedies  for  Russia's  political  ills, 
nor  does  he  have  the  profoundest  respect  for  the 
exiles  themselves.  He  seems  to  regard  most  of 
them  as  well-meaning,  but  misguided  people 
Concerning  the  prospects  of  their  agitation  he 
says: 

* '  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  one  day  there  will 
be  a  revolution  in  Russia,  but  when  it  comes  it 
will  not  be  from  any  revolutionary  party,  strictly 
so  called.  Those  individuals  who  care  to  spend 
their  time  in  that  fashion  have  not  at  present, 
and  will  not  have  in  the  future,  any  chance  of 
organizing  themselves  sufficiently  to  do  lasting 
damage.  When  the  revolution  does  come  it  will 
come  from  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  possible 
to  imagine  that  it  will  be  brought  about  by  some 
faux  pas  on  the  part  of  the  government,  unless 
before  that  time  there  arises  a  czar  who  has 
strength  of  character  sufficient  to  present  the 
people  with  a  constitution.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
government  is  likely  to  make  that  faux  pas.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  easier  for  an  absolute  mon- 
archy to   rule   an   ignorant    than   an   educated 
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people,  and  it  sometimes  looks  as  if  tlie  Russian 
Government  were  prepared  to  take  full  advantage 
of  that  circumstance.  The  reason  of  so  much  of 
the  past  and  present  discontent  is  that  Russia  has 
no  safety-valves.  St.  l^etcrsburg  has  no  Trafal- 
gar Square;  Moscow  has  not  her  (ila-^^^ow  Green. 
Accordingly,  it  is  only  in  th(^  nature  of  things 
that  at  times  there  should  be  some  little  explo- 
sions, 

MISTAKKX    IDKALS. 

•'  Regarding  the  political  question  as  a  whole 
and  judging  simply  from  personal  exjxiriences, 
one  came  to  the  following  definite  conclusions: 

1.  The  present  condition  of  the  politicral  exiles  is 
not  as  bad  as  many  would  have  us  commonly  be- 
lieve. In  coming  to  this  conctlusion  their  pres- 
ent bearing  was  largely  tak(Mi  into  consideration. 

2.  The  past  of  the  Terrorist  party  is  not  look(>d 
back  on  by  its  meml)ers  with  the  pride  that  one 
would  have  imagined  and  (jxpected  from  them. 
Many  are  willing  and  frank  enough  to  speak  of 
the  foolishness  of  their  younger  days,  and  there 
is  a  marked  eagerness  to  disclaim  all  connection 
with  dynamite.  3.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
many  of  them  have  made  a  ]>etter  thing  of  the 
remnants  of  their  lives  in  Siberia  than  they  ever 
dreamed  of  making  of  the  whole  at  home. 

'  *  Further,  they  speak  a  great  deal  of  tlie  ways 
in  which  they  desire  to  help  their  country.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  Is  the  only  way  to  help 
your  country  by  endeavoring  to  upset  the  present 
form  of  government  ?  R(»garding  the  politicals 
as  a  class,  one  would  feel  sorrv  for  Russia  if  the 
dreams  of  the  Terrorists  had  been  realized  and 
they  had  got  the  power  they  sought  into  their 
hands.  They  have  too  high  an  o])inion  of  their 
own  capabilities  to  do  much  good  work,  but  their 
experiences  have  made  them  sympathetic  to  a  de- 
grcM'.  Many  are  most  intelligent  men  from  whom 
one  could  learn  much,  but  the  ideas  of  tlit*  ma- 
jority, V>eyond  certain  narrow  lines,  an^  cloudy  in 
the  extreme.  Thev  talk  a  lot  about  what  thev 
want  to  do  for  the  peasant  and  what  thev  would 
do  for  him  in  certain  eventualities;  but  they  are 
not  of  the  peas^tnts  and  do  not  know  them,  nor 
do  the  |x»asants  care  es])ecially  for  them.  There 
are  ways  <>}K»n  to  them  in  which  th(\v  could  help 
the  people,  and  yet  they  choose  the  most  absurd 
one." 

Mr.  v^impson  found  it  difri<*ult  to  obtain  exact 
information  as  to  what  i)roj)ortion  of  the  political 
prisoners  remain  in  the  country  after  th(»v  have 
come  to  the  end  of  their  terms.  His  impression 
is  that  the  numbers  aix^  about  half  and  half.  In 
SilM^ria  there  are  opportunities  for  money-making, 
and,  furtliermore,  it  is  easier  to  realize  something 
like  a  normal  life  there  than  in  Russia. 


CAREER  OF  THE  ••  KAISER'S  MAN." 

DR.  VOX  MIQTJEL  is  the  subject  of  a  very 
vivid  and  valuable  sketch  bv  Miss  Edith 
Sellers  in  the  Xtfirtrmdi  Century  for  September. 
Quoting  Cardinal  Newman's  remark  that  ^^to 
1)0  i)erfect  is  to  have  changed  often,"  the  writer 
infers  that  Dr.  Miquel  must  be  getting  near  to 
perfection : 

''In  the  course  of  his  life  he  has  undergone 
more  transformations  than  any  other  latter-day 
statesman.  II(»  has  been  in  turn  revolutionary, 
conservative,  an<l  reactionary;  intransigent  and 
opportunist ;  an  ardent  republican  and  an 
imperialist;  a  demagogue  of  demagogues  and  a 
Whig.  Once  upon  a  time  he  was  a  stanch 
socialist — nay,  even  a  communist;  then  he  was 
a  reformer,  an  advocate  of  fn^e  trade;  now  the 
Junker  Agrarians  are  ])eginning  to  hope  that 
they  may  yet  find  in  him  a  savior.  .  .  .  In  hia 
young  days  he  .  .  .  was  an  atheist  .  .  .  to-day 
he  is  a  member  of  an  evangelical  synod.  .  .  . 
Yet  even  those  who  hate  him  must  allow  that  he 
is  no  waverer,  but  a  strong  man,  the  strongest 
man,  perhaps,  with  one  exception,  in  the  whole 
German  em  pin*." 

RKVOLUTIONARY    CONSPIRATOR. 

Born  in  Hanover  in  1828  of  an  old  Huguenot 
family,  he  was  a  student  at  Heidelberg  when  the 
revolutions  of  1848  broke  out.  He  joineil'lhe 
rel)ellion  in  Baden,  where  he  met  *'all  that  was 
maddest  and  wildest,  most  generous  and  brave  in 
Europe."  He  showed  something  of  his  power 
even  then  ;  for  the  grand  duke's  government, 
when  restored,  specially  insisted  on  his  banish* 
nuuit.  Thence  he  went  to  Paris,  consorted  with 
the  "dangerous  class,'' and  joined  the  commu- 
nist league. 

OFFICIAL    PROSECUTOR. 

From  becoming  a  •'  professional  conspirator" 
he  was  save<l  ])y  a  violent  attack  of  the  cholera 
in  1><50,  which  flung  him  into  a  death -like  trance 
for  several  days.  A  protracted  convalescence, 
})ack(Ml  up  by  ]K)V(»rty  and  ambition,  led  him  to 
reconsider  his  ])ositit)n.  He  must  achieve  his 
Utopias  by  l(»ss  impatient  means.  So  he  became 
in  IS')!  rf/V'//.sY/;//7//^  or  official  prosecutor,  in 
(Jottingen.  He  showed  here  by  his  municipal 
zeal  promi.'^e  of  that  civic  statesmanship  which 
was  aft(^rward  so  distinguished. 

CONSTITrriONAL    AGITATOR. 

In  1854  he  made  friends  with  Herr  von  Ben- 
nigsen.  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  the  unconstitutional  efforts  of  the  Hano- 
verian Government.  His  criticism  of  the  Hano* 
verian    finance    act  of    1857  first  revealed    in 
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i  bom  financier.  Even  so  far  back  as 
I  "was  an  energetic  champion  of  the  move- 
>ward  German  unity,  and  did  much  to 
he  National  League — at  a  time  when  the 
lea  was  scouted  by  Bismarck  as  a  fad. 
ml y  approved  of  the  opposition  which  the 
n  Parhament  offered  to  Bismarck,  and 
seply  dismayed  to  find  his  ideal  ends 
iiing  by  the  brute  force  of  the  Prussian 
in  the  war  of  1866.  Nevertheless  he 
apposed  Hanover  casting  in  her  lot  with 
I — though  in  vain. 

NATIONAL    LIBERAL    LEADER. 

367  he  entered  the  Prussian  Landtag  and 
rth  German  Reichstag,  and,  with  Bennig- 
mded  and  led  the  National  Liberal  party. 
:867  to  1875  that  party  was  all-powerful. 
;  its  brain,  as  Bennigsen  was  its  tongue. 
J,  next  to  Bismarck,  the  strongest  man  in 
ay.  The  successes  of  the  Franco- German 
kde  him  less  of  an  antagonist  and  more  of 
to  the  Iron  Chancellor. 

MUNICIPAL    STATESMAN. 

370  his  poverty  led  him  into  his  one  great 
5.  He  lent  his  name  to  the  promotion  of 
lies  which  turned  out  in  the  commercial 
ion  to  be  very  questionable  concerns, 
the  crash  came  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 

and  on  the  verge  of  appointment  as 
r.  Personally  innocent,  he  had  been 
up  with  parties  not  innocent,  and,  with  a 
apology,  he  retired  into  private  life.     The 

of  Osnabruck,  whose  burgomaster  he 
en,  straightway  elected  him  to  the  same 

His  conduct  in  the  municipal  chair  was 
to  lead  Frankfurt  to  invite  him  to  its 
lagistracy.  Accepting  the  office  in  1880, 
1  made  Frankfurt  *  *  the  model  city  of 
IV."  In  1889  the  kaiser,  on  a  visit  to 
.  imperial  capital,  was  so  impressed  with 
lirable  management  of  municipal  affairs 
cciaim,  "  Sie  sind  mein  Mann  "  (you're  my 

FINANCE    MINISTER. 

.  year  Bismarck  fell.  Miquol  was  sum- 
to  Berlin  and  became  minister  of  finance. 
eer  in  that  office  has  been  brilliant.  He 
a  progressive  income  tax.  He  abolished 
mption  from  taxation  enjoyed  by  certain 
and  nobles.  He  transformed  the  chronic 
n  deficits  into  liii^o  surpluses.  On  the 
lary  Zedlitz  education  bill  l>eing  pushed 
I  by  the  kaiser  and  all  his  colleagues  he 
spared  to  resign  his  portfolio,  but  the 
yielded  to  the  storm  of  popular  resentment, 
w  the  bill,  and  kept  his  finance  minister. 


The  Berlin  press  have  shown  him  special  favot. 
Dr.  Von  Miquel  is  too  wise  to  accept  the  chan- 
cellorship, preferring  to  retain  the  more  power- 
ful post  of  confidential  adviser  to  the  kaiser. 
He  remains,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  the 
most  powerful  man  in  Germany,  and  his  influ- 
ence is  growing. 

HIS    POLICY. 

His  ascendency  is  said  to  open  a  new  era. 
Conflicts  between  crown  and  Reichstag  will  be 
avoided.  The  iron  hand  will  be  cased  in  a  vel- 
vet glove.  Opposing  elements  will  be  con- 
ciliated: 

'■  *  One  thing  is  certain :  Dr.  Miquel  is  as  bent 
as  the  emperor  himself  on  Germany's  becoming 
a  world-power,  with  rich  colonies  and  a  strong 
navy  wherewith  to  defend  them.  .  .  .  But  he 
is  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  colonies  cannot 
be  founded  or  warships  built  without  money, 
and  that  money  can  be  obtained  only  from  the 
Reichstag.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  therefore, 
he  holds,  is  to  < capture'  the  Reichstag:  at  any 
cost  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  present  strained 
relations  between  the  crown  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  empire." 

THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR'S  FOREIGN  POUTICS. 

ONE  of  the  most  notable  political  articles  in 
the  September  magazines  is  the  unsigned 
paper  on  the  Emperor  William's  foreign  politics 
which  appears  in  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

To  illustrate  the  transformation  in  German 
policy  caused  by  the  accession  of  the  present 
emperor  and  the  retirement  of  Bismarck,  this 
writer  quotes  a  significant  paragraph  from  Em- 
peror William's  speech  addressed  to  the  Czar  of 
Russia  in  August  last,  in  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  said: 

' '  I  can  with  full  confidence  lay  this  vow  anew 
in  the  hands  of  your  majesty — and  I  know  that 
in  regard  to  it  my  whole  people  stands  behind 
me — that  in  the  great  work  of  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  nations  I  stand  by  your  majesty's 
side  with  my  whole  strength,  and  I  will  give 
your  majesty  my  strongest  support  against  any 
one  who  may  attempt  to  disturb  or  break  the 
peace." 

Bismarck's  wy.Y. 

The  Fortnightly  writer  cites  this  sentence  from 
the  emperor's  language  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison with  the  following  passage  from  the 
speech  delivered  by  Bismarck  in  the  Reichstag 
just  before  the  Berlin  Congress,  **when  the 
menace  to  European  peace  was  far  more  serious 
than  it  is  to-day,  and  the  bias  of  German  policy 
was  not  less  favorable  to  Russia:" 

<<  I  don't  picture  myself  a  peace-mediator  play- 
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ing  the  part  of  an  arbitrator  and  saying  '  It  must 
be  so,  or  so,  and  behind  me  stands  the  whole  ynvjht 
of  Germany;'  but  a  more  modest  one,  something 
like  that  of  an  honest  broker  who  really  wants 
to  transact  business.  ...  1  flatter  myself  we 
can  just  as  well  play  the  mediator  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia  as  between  Russia  and  Austria. 
...  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  set  up  as  the 
schoolmaster  or  policeman  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Fo 
risk  the  amity  of  one  friend  in  order  to  please 
another  in  connection  with  questions  [the  Eastern 
question]  in  which  we  Germans  are  not  directly 
interested — well,  I  might  do  it  were  I  myself 
alone  imperiled  by  such  a  proceeding;  but  hav- 
ing to  direct  the  policy  of  a  realm  which  is  in  the 
center  of  Europe  and  containing  forty  million 
inhabitants,  I  cannot  do  it,  and  nothing  will 
induce  me  to  do  it." 

Commenting    on    this    speech     the     reviewer 

says: 

''  This  might  well  have  been  spoken  as  a  criti- 
cism of  the  Peterhof  speech,  instead  of  having 
been  delivered  as  an  exposition  of  German  policy 
twenty  years  ago.  Nothing  can  be  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  contrast  between  these  two  utter- 
ances. The  German  emperor  scorns  the  idea  of 
being  the  *  honest  broker '  of  Europe.  Even  the 
more  authoritative  roles  of  the  schoolmaster  or 
policeman  revolt  his  imperious  instincts.  He 
must  be  a  sort  of  war  lord  of  European  peace  or 
he  is  not  happy.  To  '  transact  business '  is  of 
less  importance  to  him  than  to  dictate  the  terms. 
If  any  power  is  estranged  by  his  arrogance,  so 
much  the  worse  for  that  power.  With  instincts 
such  as  these,  it  is  not  surprising  that  lie  has 
become  the  prime  disturber  of  European  peace, 
instead  of  the  valiant  guardian  of  it  which  he 
figures  to  himself,  and  that  the  interests  and 
prestige  of  his  empire  have  conspicuously  suffered 
in  his  hands." 

RELATIONS    WITH    RUSSIA    AND    ENGLAND. 

In  the  reviewer's  account  of  the  recent  German 
policy  we  are  told  tliat  the  fall  of  Bismarck 
alienated  the  czar,  who  did  not  understand  or 
appreciate  the  refusal  of  the  kaiser  and  Count 
Capri vi  to  renew  the  neutrality  treaty  which 
Prince  Bismarck  had  secn^tly  concluded  with 
Russia.  The  czar  Ix^gan  to  draw  near  to  France. 
The  German  emperor  made  corresponding  ad- 
vances to  England : 

**The  German  emperor  visited  England,  and, 
at  Hatfield,  empowered  his  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  to  sign, 
with  Lord  Salisbury,  a  protocol  affirming  the 
identity  of  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
triple  alliance.'* 

But  later  in  the  game  other  counsels  prevaile<i, 


and  in  October,  1894,  when  Count  Caprivi  re- 
signed, a  complete  change  of  policy  took  place. 

' '  The  new  chamcellor.  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
openly  sought  inspiration  and  guidance  at  Fried- 
richsruhe,  and  no  secret  was  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  Neue  Kurs  w^as  dead.  Relations  with 
England  became  cooler  day  by  day.  A  whispw 
which  had  reached  Berlin  early  in  1894  of  Mr. 
Rhodes'  scheme  of  a  contingently  preferential 
tariff  for  English  goods  in  Rhodesia,  then  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Colonial  Office,  probably 
d(?termined  the  German  Foreign  Office  to  mate 
the  Cape  the  battlefield  of  its  new  antipathy. 
The  German  emperor's  famous  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Kruger  after  the  battle  of  Krugersdorp, 
which  came  as  a  thunder- clap  to  the  British  pub- 
lic, was  really  the  continuation  of  a  policy  which 
had  been  in  active  operation  since  Count  Ca- 
privi's  fall. 

' '  Not  a  few  of  its  steps  may  now  be  clearly 
traced.  It  was  onlv  three  months  after  the  re- 
version  to  the  Alte  Kurs  that  President  Kruger 
made  his  now  familiar  speech  to  the  Germans  of 
Pretoria,  in  w4iich  he  spoke  of  his  conviction 
'  that  if  one  nation  tries  to  kick  us  the  other 
will  try  to  stop  it. '  A  month  later  we  find  Lord 
Kimberley  expostulating  with  the  German  Gov- 
ernment on  its  encouragement  of  the  an ti- English 
feeling  in  the  Transvaal,  and  Baron  Marschall  in- 
forming Sir  Edward  Malet  that  commercial 
federation  in  South  Africa  was  opposed  to  Grer- 
man  interests." 

THE    PRESENT    SITUATION. 

The  Fortnightly  writer  sums  up  the  results  of   ' 
Emperor  William's   activity  in    foreign  politics 
since  his  dismissal  of  Prince  Bismarck  as  foUows: 

"1.  Germany  has  lost  her  position  as  the 
leading  power  in  Europe. 

2.  Russia  has  taken  her  place. 

3.  France  has  become  the  ally  of  Russia. 

4.  The  triple  alliance  has  almost  ceased  to 
exist. 

•'5.  England  has  been  alienated  from  Ger- 
many. 

*'  6.  The  bond  between  Russia  and  Germany 
has  been  snapped  and  not  renewed. 

''We  have  lately  been  told  that  out  of  this 
confusion  a  new  European  system  is  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  genius  of  the  German  emperor. 
The  idea  is  that  the  five  continental  powers  are 
to  be  united  in  a  coalition  against  Grelat  BritaiBi 
who  is  to  be  bled  or  dismembered  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  Only  a  very  sanguine  person  will  dismiv 
this  story  as  too  absurd  to  be  true.  One  thinft 
however,  seems  clear.  If  this  exttmvagtf^ 
scheme  is  not  realized,  the  only  altemttive  to 
Germany  will  be  isolation.'* 
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THE  SIAMESE  ELEPHANT  CROP. 

October  McClure^s  begins  with  adescrip- 
on  by  Mr.  T.  Cockrof t  of  ' '  An  Elephant 
ip  in  Siam."  This  is  a  tremendous 
occasion  in  Chulalongkorn's  kingdom, 
the  rainy  season  has  come  so  that  the 
:s  can  march  without  too  much  suffering, 
royal  edict  goes  forth  specifying  the  day 
18  herds  shall  be  collected,  an  army  of 
spread  themselves  over  the  big  delta, 
niles  bv  fiftv,  between  the  Menam  and 
igpakong,  and  drive  the  herds  toward  a 
I  center.  All  Bangkok  turns  out  to  see 
osing  sight.  Mr.  Cockroft  says  the  scene 
f  the  greatest  in  the  nation. 

COLLECTING  THE  BEASTS. 

5  Still  unplanted  rice- fields  across  a  fair- 
ibutarv  of  the  Menam  are  alive  with  small 
f  people  in  gayly  colored  garb,  among 
he  yellow  robes  of  the  priesthood  are  seen 
J  numbers.  About  two  miles  away  is 
)f  bamboo  bushes,  in  and  out  of  which 
ire  incessantly  dodging.  Presently  a  soli- 
Dhent,  an  enormous  singe-tusker,  mounted 
men,  slowly  stalks  through  an  opening  in 
aes.  He  is  the  decoy  or  leader.  Soon 
wo  wild  elephants  follow,  and  at  sight  of 
yell  of  '  Chang-ma! '  ('  The  elephants  are 
arises  from  the  spectators.  Shortly  the 
grow  alive  with   elephants;    they  come 

through  every  gap,  about  two  hundred 
,  and  quietly  assemble  behind  the  leader 

open   plain.     Meanwhile  several  others, 
1    by   men  carrying   spears,   have    come 

other  openings,  and  now  form  a  guard 
prevents  the  wild  herd  from  breaking 
The  whole  herd  begins  to  move  forward, 
ed  by  the  leader  and  guarded  on  all  sides 
ipearmen.  It  moves  in  a  stately  mass, 
every  stride  the  elephants  splash  their 
rith  water  from  the  rain -covered  fields; 
themselves,  occasionally  they  throw  the 
i^er  their  backs." 

IN  THE  CORRAL. 

'normous  creatures  do  not  like  to  cross 
r,  but  when  once  they  take  a  plunge  en- 
.tly  the  cool  water  after  their  arduous  and 
rch.  The  giant  loader,  who  has  ])een 
for  the  purpose,  conducts  the  whole  band 
?reat  inclosure  surrounded  by  teak  posts 
arrows  to  an  exit  nine  feet  wide  leading 
corral,  a  square  surrounded  by  a  heavy 
'all.  The  crowding  and  hurly-burly  of 
:  this  is  tremendous,  and  at  times  there  is 
of  the  younger  beasts  being  trampled  to 
a  danger  which  calls   forth. the  excited 


solicitude  of  their  mothers.  As  soon  as  they 
have  been  bagged  the  big  leader  must  be  with- 
drawn with  all  possible  haste,  as  the  wild  ele- 
phants look  on  him  as  a  traitor  and  would  kill 
him  quickly. 

After  giving  the  restless  and  apprehensive 
beasts  a  supper  of  young  bamboo  branches  they 
are  left  for  the  night,  and  early  the  next  morning 
the  task  of  lassoing  the  individual  wild  elephants 
begins.  A  dozen  riders  on  half  a  dozen  enor- 
mous tuskers  go  into  the  corral  and  attempt 
to  secure  a  wild  elephant  with  their  long  coils  of 
greenhide  rope.  Selecting  their  intended  cap- 
tive, the  men  drop  a  noose  under  its  foot  and 
draw  it  tight  just  below  the  knee.  This  is 
accomplished  only  after  several  attempts. 

AN   ELEPHANT  LASSO. 

' '  Next,  the  coil  of  rope  is  thrown  to  the 
ground  and  caught  up  by  men  who  run  in  from 
the  wicket  gate  and  make  it  fast  to  a  post.  The 
entoiled  elephant  does  not  at  once  discover  his 
misfortune,  but  runs  on  with  the  rest  of  the  herd 
until  the  full  length  of  the  rope  is  reached  and 
he  is  brought  up  with  a  rough  jerk.  Then  those 
behind  him  pause,  and  with  friendly  pushes  and 
bunts  strive  to  help  him  out  of  his  trouble.  But 
in  a  moment  the  approach  of  the  mounted  ele- 
phants reminds  them  of  their  own  danger,  and 
they  dash  on  again,  leaving  their  bound  comrade 
to  his  fate.  In  succeeding  rounds  others  are 
noosed  and  tied,  to  the  number,  finally,  of  three 
or  four.  Very  soon  those  made  fast  are  apt  to 
show  vexation,  and  on  coming  within  reach  of 
each  other  often  fall  into  fights. 

' '  Such  elephants  as  are  desired  having  been  se- 
cured in  this  fashion,  the  main  body  of  the  herd 
is  driven  round  to  the  wicket  and,  the  posts 
being  drawn  back  at  the  bottom,  passes  out  of  the 
stockade,  ot  paneat,  with  a  wild  rush.  It  is  not 
free,  though,  for  outside  it  is  confronted  by  a 
fresh  cordon  of  mounted  elephants  of  huge  size, 
as  well  as  spearmen  afoot,  while  on  the  plain 
there  is  an  immense  ring  of  people.  Now  and 
then  one  breaks  through  the  cordon  and  goes  off 
at  a  trot,  but  the  yells  and  shouts  of  the  crowd 
generally  pull  him  up.  If  the  crowd  should 
break,  however,  in  front  of  one  of  these  run- 
aways there  would  be  mischief. 

' '  Meanwhile  those  noosed  and  still  inside  the 
paneat  are  led  out,  tied  fore  and  aft  to  mounted 
elephants,  for  it  is  impossible  to  bring  them  out 
three  abreast.  Once  outside,  however,  they  are 
met  by  three  mounted  animals,  which  take  up  po- 
sitions one  on  each  side  and  another  behind. 
Their  tempers  are  molified  by  pouring  water 
over  them  from  tubes  of  bamboo;  they  are  tied 
neck  and  neck  to  the  elephant  on  each  side,  and 
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then  ignominiously  dragged  off  to  the  royal  ele- 
phant stables,  where  they  are  tied  by  the  neck 
and  one  leg  to  a  post.  It  takes  three  years  to 
train  an  elephant  to  perfect  docility,  and  during 
that  time  he  is  unable  to  move  otherwise  than 
with  his  post  as  a  pivot,  except  at  the  will  of  his 
trainers." 

These  operations  are  conducted  not  without 
danger,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  men  are 
killed  during  a  round-up.  A  sharp  lookout  is 
always  kept  for  albinos,  and  rejoicings  go  up  all 
over  the  land  when  a  white  elephant  is  procured. 
The  beast  is  at  once  introduced  to  a  life  of  ease, 
with  ceremonies  appropriate  to  his  sacred  and 
royal  attributes.  The  captured  elephants  when 
trained  are  used  most  largely  for  government 
work  and  also  for  getting  out  the  huge  timbers 
from  the  teak  forests  of  the  country.  Mr.  Cock- 
roft  says  that  this  lumber  industry  would  be  in 
sorry  stress  if  the  elephant  crop  of  Siam  were  to 
decline,  but  there  is  little  danger  of  this  misfor- 
tune so  long  as  the  present  methods  of  capture 
are  employed. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  SPANISH- 
AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

AN  historical  question  which  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  current  events  was  revived  by  the 
publication  in  the  July  North  American  Review 
of  Minister  Romero's  thesis  that  the  Spanish- 
American  governments  established  their  inde- 
pendence, in  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
without  the  moral  or  material  assistance  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  September  number  of  the 
North  American  Senator- elect  Money,  of  Missis- 
sippi, replies  to  Senor  Romero's  paper  and  en- 
deavors to  show  that  this  country  gave  effective 
support  to  all  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  their  re- 
volts. 

This  country  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  in- 
dependence of  these  governments.  Under  the 
treaty  with  Spain  the  fitting  out  of  military  ex- 
peditions in  our  ports  could  not  be  tolerated;  but 
the  revolutionists  and  the  Spaniards  alike  were 
permitted  to  purchase  in  our  cities  all  materials 
not  contraband  of  war.  Indeed,  as  the  New 
York  Sun^  in  commenting  on  Mr.  Money's  ar- 
ticle, points  out,  we  recognized  these  colonies  as 
belligerents  and  conceded  to  them  all  the  rights 
of  neutrals  almost  from  the  beginning  of  their 
revolutions.  This  certainly  was  assistance  of  a 
kind  which  we  have  thus  far  withheld  from 
Cuba. 

THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE. 

Mr.  Money  shows  that  President  Monroe's 
sympathies,  as  well  as  those  of  Congress,  were 
distinctly  with  the  insurgents. 


Mr.  Monroe  was  embarrassed,  however, 
civil  wars  and  dissensions  that  prevailed  i 
the  revolutionists  themselves,  and  time  waf 
ed,  in  some  instances,  to  ascertain  what  pai 
entitled  to  recognition  as  the  lawful  g 
ment.  • 

'  *  It  may  be  noted  that  when  general 
nition  was  accorded  in  1822,  but  a  shoi 
had  elapsed  from  the  triumph  of  Gei 
Martin  at  Lima,  in  September,  1821,  whic 
by  the  revolutionists  themselves,  consider 
finishing  stroke  to  Spanish  authority,  and  i 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicing  from  the  -A 
to  the  Pacific.  It  is  somewhat  curious 
distinguished  representative  of  Mexico 
consider  the  declaration  of  the  Monroe  d 
in  1823  as  of  no  'material*  advantage 
new  republics,  and  nmch  more  so  that  it 
no  value  as  giving  <  moral '  support.  It  c 
ly  had  much  to  do  with  arresting  the  mo^ 
designed  by  the  congresses  of  the  Holy  A 
at  Troppau,  Lay  bach,  Verona,  and  elsewh 
reduce  the  revolting  provinces  anew  to  sub 
to  Ferdinand.  Before  Mr.  Monroe  had  d< 
his  famous  'doctrine,'  the  British  mi 
George  Canning,  had  informed  the  Franc 
ister  at  London  with  great  emphasis  that 
design  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  persist 
Great  Britain  would  acknowledge  the  ind 
ence  of  the  Spanish  provinces.  Great  '. 
decided  to  weaken  Spain,  so  as  to  enjo} 
with  her  late  colonies.  This  had  been  dei 
her  by  the  humane  and  gentle  policy  of 
toward  her  American  subjects,  which  ii 
death  upon  them  as  the  penalty  for  the  a 
trading  with  any  other  people  than  the  Spa; 

*  *  The  motive  which  influenced  the  ezi 
of  the  United  States  was  more  disinterest 
though  not  entirely  unselfish.  The  Hol^ 
ance  had  most  clearly  avowed  its  belief  t 
reform  in  government  could  come  throng 
volt  of  subjects  against  the  authority  of 
who  ruled  by  divine  right,  and  they  ha^ 
equally  clear  their  purpose  to  suppress  any 
ment  in  derogation  of  that  right.  TIm 
promptly  acted  upon  that  declaration  by 
ing  a  hundred  thousand  of  their  troops  int< 
and  prostrating  a  constitutional  Cortes 
feet  of  Ferdinand  and  by  suppressing  the 
movement  in  the  Piedmont.  They  then  pi 
to  continue  their  operations  on  the  wester 
isphere  for  the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  i 
ity.  The  United  States  had  not  at  that  t 
tained  a  position  among  nations  that  so  cha] 
the  respect  of  Europe  as  to  cause  a  qnarr 
her  to  be  considered  a  momentous  matb 
they  had  a  risk  to  run  so  grave  that  the  & 
republicans  of  America  should  appredato  i 
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SCHOOL  HISTORIES  AS  A  CAUSE  OF 
ANGLOPHOBIA. 

J^IONS  recently  expressed  by  Mr.  Chaun- 
»y  Depew,  Mr.  Samuel  Plimsoll,  the 
or-Geueral  of  Canada,  and  the  writer  of 
e  work  entitled  ' '  The  Land  of  the  Dol- 
i   the  tendency  of  American  school  his- 

0  develop  hatred  of  Great  Britain  have 
f.  Goldwin  Smith  to  investigate  the  sub- 
h  some  care,  and  the  results  of  his  in- 
;ion  are  given  in  the  leading  article  of  the 
American  Review  for  September. 

jssor  Smith  requested  a  leading  publisher 
'  York,  an  Englishman  representing  an 
.  firm,  to  send  him  the  school  histories 
use  in  the  United  States,  and  in  response 
request  three  standard  works  were  selected 
t.  Professor  Smith  says  of  these  speci- 
oks  : 

ese  I  have  examined,  and  I  must  confess 
lo  not  find  in  any  one  of  them  aught  of 
in  Englishman  could  seriously  complain. 
re  patriotic,  of  course;  and  in  the  quarrel 

1  Great  Britain  and  America  take  the 
an  side;  but  they  certainly  are  not  venom- 
r  should  I  say  that  they  were  willfully  or 
aterially  unfair." 

ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

5S8or  Smith  examined  with  special  care 

pters  devoted  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 

3  of  these  there  were  traces  of  bitterness, 

the  whole  he  finds  that  '*the  acrimony 

2  space  allotted  to  the  incidents  of  the 
:ionary  War  diminished  with  the  increase 
listance  of  the  date  of  publication  from 
mt. 

30uld  hardly  be  expected  that  in  giving  an 
.  of  the  quarrel  between  the  British  Gov- 
t  and  the  colonies,  American  writers 
)e  less  severe  in  condemning  the  acts  of 
tish  Government  or  less  favorable  to  their 
ise  than  were  Chatham,  Fox,  Burke,  and 

arge,  and  what  appears  a  disproportionate, 
.  given,  perhaps  even  in  the  later  histories, 
{evolutionary  War,  and  the  details  of  that 
me  of  which,  of  course,  are  exasperating, 
.e  roval  armies  unquestionablv  committed 
?,  are  narrated  witli  disagreeable  minute- 
But  it  is  not  iioc^'ssary  to  ascribe  this  to 
Lte  malice.  TIh^  Hovolutionarv  War  does, 
fill  rather  a  large  space  in  the  compara- 
>riof  annals  of  the  United  States.  Its 
-ctors  are  the  national  heroes  and  the 
I  types  of  patriotic  virtue.  Its  incidents 
»  of  tho  War  of  1812  are  about  tlie  only 
by  which  an  ungit'ted  American  writer 


can  hope  to  enliven  his  work  and  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  young  readers.  It  is  not  in 
American  school  histories  alone  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate space  is  occupied  by  the  annals  of  war. 
Thirst  of  martial  glory  is  nowhere  extinct,  and 
nothing  is  so  picturesque  as  a  battle.  It  is  not 
easy  to  present  in  a  form  interesting  to  a  child  a 
series  of  political  events  and  characters,  the  issues 
between  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  the  struggle  be- 
tween Adams  and  Jackson,  or  even  the  political 
contest  with  slavery.  Nor  can  an  ordinary  writer 
lend  picturesqueness  to  the  progress  of  social  im- 
provement, of  commerce,  or  of  invention. 

< '  It  unluckily  happens  that  Great  Britain  is 
the  only  foreign  nation  with  which  the  Amer- 
icans have  waged  wars  whereof  they  have  much 
reason  to  be  proud,  for  few  would  deem  victory 
over  such  enemies  as  the  Mexicans  very  glorious, 
even  if  that  war  had  not  been  waged  in  the  special 
interest  of  slavery.  All  the  American  trophies 
before  1861  were  trophies  of  success  over  the 
British.  The  North  has  now  another  set  of 
trophies.  But  the  enemy  in  this  case  was  not 
foreign,  at  least  was  not  regarded  as  foreign, 
though  tho  war  was  in  its  real  character  inter- 
national." 

Professor  Smith  deprecates  as  much  as  any 
one  < '  the  infusion,  through  a  school  history,  of 
false  notions,  unworthy  prejudices,  and  base  pas- 
sions into  the  hearts  of  youth. "  Patriotism,  he 
truly  says,  may  bo  awakened  without  unduly  di- 
lating on  the  details  of  the  Revolution,  but  he 
thinks  that  the  influence  of  American  books  in 
stimulating  international  ill-will  has  been  over- 
stated. The  real  trouble  with  the  school  histories, 
in  his  view,  is  their  lack  of  literary  art.  The 
writers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  good  story-tellers. 


EDITOR  DANA  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

THE  October  McClure's  has  a  brief  account  by 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  of  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Dana's  work  for  the  Government  in  the  civil  war. 
At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mr.  Dana 
was  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  IVtbune 
and  had  been  there  with  Mr.  Greeley  for  fifteen 
years.  Mr.  Dana  and  James  S.  Pike  were  ag- 
gressive anti- slavery  men,  often  more  aggressive 
than  the  editor-in-chief,  so  that  after  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run  there  was  a  radical  difference  between 
Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Greeley  on  the  war  policy, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  in  April,  1862, 
Mr.  Dana  left  the  paper. 

THE  EYE  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  the  Government 
was  in  an  exceedingly  puzzled  condition  over  the 
pro}>lem  of  army  organization.     In  two  years  the 
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standing  army  had  increased  from  sixteen  thou- 
sand to  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  and  its 
cost  from  eleven  millions  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty- nine  millions  of  dollars  per  year.  One  of 
the  consequences  of  this  tremendous  and  sudden 
expansion  was  that  the  War  Department  found 
it  very  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  various  di- 
visions in  the  South  and  Southwest.  The  war 
had  already  developed  some  good  fighters,  but 
the  best  of  these  lighters  happened  to  be  misera- 
bly poor  correspondents.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Stanton  really  did  not  know  what  their  people  at 
th(»  front  were  doing  until  too  late  to  act  on  their 
information.  Even  in  the  case  of  Grant  there 
was  an  irksome  uncertainty  at  headquarters.  As 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  afterward,  ''  Grant  was  a  copi- 
ous worker  and  fighter,  but  he  was  a  very  meager 
writer  or  telegrapher."  Finally  the  President 
and  the  War  Department  were  in  despair  over 
their  inability  to  find  out  what  Grant's  great 
army  on  the  Mississippi  was  doing.  It  occurred 
to  Mr.  Stanton  that  Mr.  Dana  might  be  utilized 
in  the  special  service,  acting  as  the  secret  eye  of 
the  Government.  He  was  employed  to  go  to  the 
front,  with  authority  to  go  anywhere  and  see  any- 
thing he  wanted.  Mr.  Stanton  said  to  him:  "  We 
want  some  one  who  will  see  everything  and  re- 
port it  without  malice  or  prejudice.  Your  value 
to  us  will  depend  on  your  energy  in  getting 
about,  your  keenness  in  observing,  and  your 
clearness  and  impartiality  in  reporting.  We  will 
give  you  a  commission  which  will  admit  you 
everywhere  and  will  endow  you  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  War  Department.  We  will  relieve  you 
of  all  responsibility  of  decision  or  advice."  Mr. 
Dana  accepted  the  commission  and  went  at  once 
to  the  front  with  Grant.     Miss  Tarbell  says: 

DANA  WITH  GRANT. 

''Arriving  at  Milliken's  Bend  just  as  Grant 
w^as  announcing  the  plan  of  campaign  by  which 
Vicksburg  was  finally  captured,  Mr.  Dana  saw 
from  that  time  on  every  detail  of  the  operations. 
Most  of  them  he  saw  at  Grant's  side,  sharing 
every  danger  and  hardship  of  that  general.  He 
watched  each  officer's  way  of  doing  things; 
studied  him  in  camp,  on  the  march,  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, in  the  siege  ;  studied  his  relations  to 
otlier  men  and  listened  to  criticism  of  him  by 
his  fellows.  Almost  every  day  he  sent  telegrams 
to  Washington,  telling  just  what  he  had  seen 
done  and  heard  said.  He  never  glossed  errors 
nor  stinted  enthusiasm,  but  wrote  frankly  as  he 
would  have  talked.  His  dispatches  told  exactly 
the  things  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton  wanted 
to  know — the  kind  of  things  that  they  them- 
selves would  have  noted  had  they  been  on  the 
field.     The  President  and  the  Secretary  soon  be- 


gan to  feel  that  they  were  in  daily  conm 
tion  with  the  army.  The  operations  seei 
pass  under  their  eyes.  When  Vicksburg 
capitulated,  they  knew  what  each  ofl&cer  ha 
doing  almost  daily  for  three  and  a  half  m 
They  were  no  longer  uncertain  about  him 
had  demonstrated  his  value.  At  last  th( 
found  a  way  of  learning  what  was  really 
on  at  the  front.  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  8 
show  his  appreciation.  '  Your  telegrams 
great  obligation,'  he  wrote,  'and  are  look 
with  deep  interest.  I  cannot  thank  you  as 
as  I  feel  for  the  service  vou  are  now  render 
It  can  be  readily  imagined  that  a  daring 
liant,  clear-headed,  dcjcisive  man  like  Char 
Dana  could  be  of  vast  service  in  this  way. 
peninsular  campaign,  the  raid  on  Washingtc 
fall  of  Richmond,  the  transference  of  Jei 
Davis  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  many  other 
important  crises  of  the  war  were  underst< 
Washington  through  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Dam 
many  cases  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
cially  toward  individual  generals,  was'  deci< 
Mr.  Dana's  voluminous  communications  ai 
suggestions.  It  was  largely  owing  to  the 
of  his  judgment,  or  at  least  to  his  inforn 
that  Grant  was  appreciated  and  others 
dropped. 


RAILROAD  DEBTS  AND  THE  RATE  OF  INTi 

THE  October  Harper's  contains  a  brief 
article  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Crane,  on 
Future  of  Railroad  Investments,"  in  wh 
examines  into  the  effect  on  the  earning  c« 
and  dividend  promise  of  the  lower  rates 
terest  at  which  our  great  railroads  are  refi 
their  bonded  indebtedness.  To  show  ho^ 
cal  has  been  the  fall  of  interest  on  this  c 
debt  he  prints  some  tables  which  show,  i 
other  things,  that  there  will  mature  dun 
next  six  or  eight  years  railroad  bonds  oi 
panics  in  the  tlnited  States  bearing  8,  7, 
5  per  cent,  interest,  whereas,  according 
New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  refi 
operations,  3  \  per  cent,  is  the  normal  figur 
These  high -rate  interest  bonds  represent  i 
cipalof  $090,000,000.  At  present  rates  o: 
5  to  8  per  cent,  an  annual  interest  cha: 
$44,000,000  is  required,  whereas  at  3^  pe: 
an  annual  interest  of  only  $24,000,000  v 
required.  In  other  words,  within  the  ne; 
years  a  fixed  charge  of  $20,000,000  will  I 
tracted  from  the  income  obligations  of  oui 
roads. 

WHAT  WILL  BECOME  OF  THE  SAYING  ? 

The  question  naturally  arises,  What  diap< 
will  be  made  of  this'  saving  of  t20,000y0( 
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Will  it  be  paid  out  in  dividends  to  the 
dders  ?  Will  it  be  put  into  new  plant  and 
lent  ?  To  a  certain  extent  it  will  be  used 
provement,  Mr.  Crane  thinks,  but  he 
also  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  saving 

most  directly  shown  in  the  cutting  down 
s.  What  each  road  wants  is  more  traffic, 
the  intense  competition  for  traffic  a  saving 
ewhere  between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,- 
Kild  enable  such  a  road  as  the  Lake  Shore 
e  a  radical  sliading  of  freight  rates,  for 
e,  and  draw  off  so  much  business  from  its 
itors. 

it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  this  would  be 
ocess  by  which  the  benefit  would  go  to 
elders,  and  it  is  still  more  interesting  to 
tat  the  Ijenefit  would  be  shared  thus  with 
blic.     Mr.  Crane  savs  : 

FURTHER  REDUCTIONS  OF  RATES. 

le  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  of  the  Lake 
road  in  1895  was  0.561,  0.07  below  the 
e  rate  of  the  roads  of  the  same  group.  In 
he  average  rate  was  0.626,  0.04  below  the 
e  of  roads  in  the  same  group  that  year, 
tion  the  saving  in  the  annual  interest 
to  l>e  effected  by  the  refunding  of  the 
ay's  bonds  between  the  passenger  and 
,  earnings,  on  the  basis  of  an  equal  per- 
e  of  saving  in  the  average  passenger  rate 
e  average  freight  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  and 
ight  rate  of  1895  would  be  rc^duced  from 
to  0.532. 

pply  the  sanu?  calculation  to  the  earnings  of 
•w  York  Central.  This  company  will  save 
?d  charges  l)y  the  proposed  refunding 
,760.  Apportion  this  so  that  the  saving 
passenger  rate  will  ])e  at  the  same  ratio  as 
eight,  and  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on 
;  will  be  reduced  from  0.729,  the  rate  per 
r  mile  in  1895,  to  0.701.  Both  of  these 
ire  important  lines  in  the  class  to  which 
elong.  Tluiv  control  a  large  percentage  of 
mage  of  all  roads  in  their  class.  A  lower 
eans  a  larger  traffic — much  larger,  in  fact, 
was  in  1895,  which  was  a  year  of  depres- 
In  computing  the  rates  on  the  basis  of  tlie 
d  interest  cliargti  incident  to  the  rc^fund- 
existing  l)oii(l  issues  no  allowance  can  1h». 
for  the  larger  tonnage,  but  with  a  larger 
•e  the  average  rate  would  be  still  further 
d. 

saving  of  ii;19.(;8<;,297.43   by  the  refund- 
bonds  would  ultimatelv    mean   the  same 
to   the   roads   conci'med.      The   stronger 
nies  are  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
saving.      In  tin*  race  for  traffic  they  can 
he  competition  of  the  weak  roads." 


THE  COAL-MINERS'  STRIKE. 

PRESIDENT  SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  writes  in 
the  September  Forum  on  the  great  strike  which 
began  last  July  in  the  bituminous  coal  district. 

Reviewing  the  conditions  of  the  soft- coal  in- 
dustry prior  to  the  panic  of  1893,  Mr.  Gompers 
states  that  the  miners  were  poorly  organized, 
comparatively  speaking,  that  wage  reduction  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  that  machine  mining 
had  been  freely  introduced. 

*'The  old  abuses  of  the  'company  stores,' 
where  the  workmen  were  compelled  to  deal,  were 
reintroduced  and  extended;  thus  compelling 
them  to  pay,  in  most  instances,  an  excess  of  25 
to  50  per  cent,  for  every  necessary  of  life.  The 
hovels  in  which  they  dwelt,  the  well  from  which 
they  drank,  the  church  at  whose  altar  they  knelt, 
were  all  owned  or  controlled  by  the  companies: 
the  workers  were  truly  their  bondmen  and  their 
slaves. 

' '  There  is  a  limit  of  poverty  and  misery  among 
the  workers  in  civilized  societv,  and  rather  than 
sink  below  it  they  prefer  to  incur  the  dangers  of 
open  revolt.  Though  they  deplore  the  disturb- 
ance it  occasions,  it  is  the  courage,  hardihood, 
and  temporary  self-sacrifice  which  this  course  in- 
volves that  often  prevent  a  lapse  of  society  into 
barbarism  and  the  people  from  being  thrust  in- 
to actual  slavery.  It  was  this  state  of  feeling, 
no  doubt,  that  provoked  the  miners'  strike  of 
this  year.  Let  us  briefly  examine  the  miners' 
conditions  existing  just  previously  to  the  strike 
and  compare  them  with  those  of  1893. 

THK  ACTUAL  WAGE   REDUCTIONS. 

' '  The  rates  paid  in  the  western  Pennsylvania 
mining  district  in  1893  were  79  centos  per  ton  for 
thin  vein  and  G5  cents  for  thick  vein.  The  rates 
at  the  time  of  the  strike  (July  4,  1897)  were  47 
to  54  cents  per  ton  for  thin  vein  and  28  to  30 
cents  per  ton  for  thick  vein. 

''  In  Ohio  and  Indiana  the  prices  in  1893  were 
75  and  70  cents  per  ton  respectively  for  thin  and 
thick  vein  mining.  The  1897  rates  were  51 
cents  per  ton,  with  an  offer  of  a  reduction  to  45 
cents  per  ton,  occasioned  by  the  low  prices  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  In  every  mining  district 
about  the  same  ratio  in  the  reduction  of  wages 
was  enforced. 

*' According  to  a  written  statement  of  a  min- 
ing company  in  the  Hocking  Valley  district  of 
Ohio,  39  miners  were  paid  in  wages  an  aggregate 
of  |?223.98  for  two  weeks'  work — or  $2.87  a  man 
per  week.  From  this  is  deducted  the  cost  of 
powder,  tool -sharpening,  and  wear  and  tear  of 
pick,  shovel,  etc.  The  articles  purchased  by  the 
families  of  the  39  men  at  the  company's  store  in 
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the  same  two  weeks  amounted  in  the  aggregate 
to  $178.05 — an  average  of  a  fraction  over  12.28 
for  each  family,  not  including  rent.  This  state- 
ment, it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  that  of  the 
employers — not  of  the  men — and  therefore  is 
certainly  not  overdrawn  to  elicit  sympathy  for  the 
condition  of  the  latter.  Nor  was  this  condition 
exceptional :  it  was,  unfortunately,  a  general  one. 
In  1895,  when  the  mining  rates  were  55  cents 
per  ton — 4  cents  higher  than  the  present  rates — 
the  chief  mining  inspector  of  Ohio  ascertained 
that,  on  the  average,  the  wages  of  miners  were 
$18.48  per  month,  excluding  deductions  and  ex- 
penses." 

When  the  miners  of  the  five  States  quit  work 
in  response  to  the  authorized  order  of  July  3, 
1897,  it  was  with  the  feeling  that  the  hardships 
of  idleness  could  not  be  much  greater  than  those 
of  labor  at  starvation  wages,  while  there  was  the 
possibility  of  securing  better  conditions.  Mr. 
Gompers  holds  that  much  has  already  been 
gained,  since  further  reductions  in  miners'  wages 
are  now  regarded  as  out  of  the  question.  Mr. 
Gompers  heartily  commends  the  orderly  deport- 
ment of  the  strikers,  to  which  is  largely  due 
whatever  success  their  cause  has  thus  far  at- 
tained. 


THE  AMERICAN  'LONGSHOREMEN'S  UNION. 

A  TRADE-UNION  movement  that  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  in  New  York 
City  of  late  is  the  organization  of  the  'longshore- 
men, who  have  long  been  reckoned  among  the 
most  poorly  paid,  brutally  treated,  and  generally 
ill-conditioned  of  American  workingmen.  The 
aims  and  plan  of  this  movement  are  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Bolton  Hall  in  Doi^ahoe's  Magazine  for 
August. 

The  English  'longshoremen,  whose  condition 
has  been  improving  in  recent  years,  found  that 
Americans  w(;re  shipped  to  England  when  the 
employers  wished  to  reduce  wages,  and  that  some 
of  these  A  mericans  wore  willing  to  take  the  places 
of  their  English  cousins,  even  at  the  low  wages 
offered.  The  counter  move  of  the  English  'long- 
shoremen was  to  send  a  representative  to  America 
to  organize  an  American  'longshoremen's  union 
which  should  stand  against  a  reduction  of  wages. 
Tliey  had  previously  done  the  same  thing  in  the 
case  of  those  English  colliers  and  farmers  whose 
competition  was  most  keenly  felt  in  the  labor 
market.  Their  constant  policy  has  been  to  in- 
duce other  bodies  of  laborers  to  improve  their 
condition  in  life.  Mr.  Hall  predicts  tliat  in  time 
the  American  'longshoremen  will  profit  by  this 
example  and,  if  necessary,  send  missionary  or- 
ganizers to  the  truck  drivers  and  other  trades 
from  which  their  own  ranks  are  now  recruited. 


*'  The  idea  of  the  American  'Longshor 
Union  is,  not  to  strike  if  it  can  be  ai 
The  strike  is  like  a  gas- pipe  gun — as  good 
best  to  threaten  with,  but  sure  to  hurt,  tl 
as  well  as  others  if  he  fires  it  off.  Beside 
we  know  a  better  weapon,  of  which  yc 
hear  more  later.  But  much  may  be  and 
tained  by  the  possession  even  of  a  poor  ^ 
Many  of  the  abuses  from  which  the  mer 
are  due  as  much  to  ignorance  as  to  contc 
human  rights.  For  instance,  some  of  th 
men  are  little  else  than  wild  beasts.  The 
and  storm  at  the  men,  treat  them  brutal 
neglect  the  simplest  precautions  for  their 
That  is  no  more  advantage  to  employer  t 
the  employed.  There  is  no  regular  time  i 
ploying. hands.  At  any  hour  when  there 
to  be  occasion  they  are  taken  on;  theref 
men,  who  get  only  just  enough  to  support 
selves,  stand  about  all  day,  often  in  the  c( 
rain,  waiting  for  the  chance  of  a  job. 
they  have  to  wait  around  for  days  and  nig 
their  pay  after  doing  the  work. 

* '  To  waste  the  time  of  the  men  in  that 
less  way  is  to  put  a  tax  on  the  employer 
as  on  the  men.  For  whether  a  man  wo 
seven  days  in  the  week  or  works  for  fo 
hangs  about  the  other  three,  the  employer 
pay  him  just  enough  to  live  upon. 

* '  In  England  the  union  has  establishei 
regular  'calls,'  morning,  noon,  and  ni^ 
that  if  a  man  is  not  taken  on  then  he  1 
intervals  for  odd  jobs  or  for  his  family." 


THE  '*  ENGINEERING  "  STRIKE  IN  ENGl 

THE  present  struggle  in  England  for 
tablishment  of  an  eight-hour  day  i 
are  known  there  as  the  ' '  engineering  "  indi 
i.e.,  tlie  skilled  machinists'  trades,  is  th< 
sion  of  an  article  in  the  Engineering  Jif 
(New  York)  by  Mr.  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  a; 
nent  authoritv  on  British  industrial  condit 

Tliese    industries  secured  a   reduction 
hours  of  labor  from  ten  to  nine  as  long 
1870,  after  a  long  and  disastrous  strike, 
since  that  time  the  establishment  of  an  eigl 
day  has  been  agitated  with  more  or  less  vi 
the  men. 

' '  The  workmen,  in  making  the  presc 
mand,  claim  that  a  reduction  in  the  h( 
labor  is  required  in  order  to  give  the  w( 
more  time  for  study  and  recreation;  that  t 
posed  system  would  enable  the  workman  t 
work  in  the  morning  with  his  breakfast,  ai 
sequently  in  a  fitter  condition  for  actual 
and  that  the  effect  of  reducing  the  houn 
be  to  provide  more  employment,  and  conaec 
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)  the  number  of  artisans  out  of  work, 
claim  has  been  made,  strangely  incon- 
rith  the  one  last  named — namely,  that 
le  improved  social  conditions  assumed 
age  workman  can  do  as  much  work  in 
irs  as  in  nine,  chiefly  because  he  will  be 
but  also  because  there  will  be  less  lost 
;etting  to  work,  and  only  one  break  in 
instead  of  two. 

THE    employers'    SIDE. 

ihe  other  hand,  the  employers  refuse  to 
at  the  claims  of  the  workmen  are  reason - 
their  reasoning  accurate.  They  argue 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  would 
increase  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  cost 
ction,  which  would  be  disastrous  in  face 
vere  foreign  competition  now  prevailing; 
ady  they  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
orders  against  continental  countries  and 
ed  States;  that  as  all  machinery  inwell- 
l  shops  is  already  worked  to  its  utmost 

it  would  be  impossible  to  make  up  for 
;  that,  apart  from  tish  controlling  aspect 
nery,  their  experience  of  the  nine-hour- 
age  did  not  show  that  workmen  were 
competent,  as  a  general  thing,  to  do  as 
►rk  in  a  shorter  as  in  a  longer  period; 
blishment  charges  could  not  be  reduced 
)rtion  to  the  hours;  that  the  change 
icrease,  pro  rata,  the  maintenance  of 
•y;  and  that  if  the  eight- hour  day  is  to 
Bd,  it  should  be  accompanied  either  by  a 
rate  of  wages  or  by  the  removal  of  the 
ns  at  present  imposed  by  the  workmen's 
1  reference  to  piece-work,  apprentices, 
3,  the  working  of  machine-tools,  and 
.tters." 

jans  admits  tiiat  although  the  hours  of 
Great  Britain  are  already  less  than  those 
:*ompeting  country  in  these  industries, 
Tially  less  than  in  (lormany,  which  is 
s  chief  competitor,  the  manufacturers 
sulTered  on  account  of  this;  the  last  two 
re  Ixjen  the  most  activ(i  and  satisfactory 
\f  have  ever  had.      He  seems  to  think, 

that  the  manufacturers  would  be  seri- 
idicapped   by  any  furtluM-  reduction  in 

THE    TKADE    UNIONS. 

eans  regards  the  present  strike  as  a 
al  protest  of  capital  against  the  repeated 
istent  attempts  of  the  workmen  to  con- 
business  of  their  employers."  In  this 
Mr.  Jeans  lets  it  be  known  that  his 
es  are  with  the  latter, 
present  dispute  affects  about  ten  leading 
ions  in  the  country.     Some  of  these  are 


among  the  strongest  unions  in  Europe.  Fore- 
most in  this  category  stands  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  which  was  founded  about 
half  a  century  ago  and  has  at  present  a  member- 
ship of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand.  The  other 
unions  include  the  Steam  Engine  Makers'  Society, 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tool  Makers,  and 
the  United  Machine  Workers'  Association. 

'  <  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  all 
the  skilled  artisans  in  the  country  connected  with 
the  engineering  trades  are  members  of  these  and 
kindred  societies.  The  number  of  such  work- 
men is  not  accurately  known,  but  it  is  believed 
to  be  near  half  a  million  ;  the  trade  unions  have 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  this  number  in 
membership. 

*  <  The  employers  in  the  engineering  industries 
of  Great  Britain  have  long  felt  that  they  were 
greatly  handicapped  in  their  competition  with 
foreign  countries,  and  more  especially  with  the 
United  States,  by  reason  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
trade  unions.  In  no  other  country  is  the  system 
so  powerful,  so  dictatorial,  so  exacting  in  its 
demands,  so  unscrupulous  in  its  methods.  The 
employer  who  stands  the  slightest  chance  of 
making  reasonable  progress  in  his  business  must 
always  reckon  with  the  trade- union  programme, 
and  must  be  ready  to  make  concessions  when  the 
councils  of  these  organizations  require  them. 
Usually  all  questions  of  dispute  are  settled  by 
makeshift  compromise.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  State  would,  to  some  extent,  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  employers  on  the  ground  that  the 
action  of  the  unions  wa*"  generally  calculated  to 
be  in  restraint  of  trade.  This,  however,  is 
hardly  an  attitude  which  any  government  of  late 
years  has  cared  to  take  up.  The  individual 
member  of  Parliament  dare  not  take  up  an 
antagonistic  attitude,  or  he  would  incur  a  serious 
risk  of  losing  his  constituency  at  the  next 
election.  The  catching  of  votes  is  the  chief  end 
of  the  modern  legislator.  To  *  go  one  better ' 
is  the  chief  end  of  the  government  that  would 
remain  in  power  or  snatch  that  most  coveted  of 
all  possessions  from  its  rival.  No  government 
could  liope  to  succeed  that  was  pronounced 
against  labor  movements." 

PIECE-WORK. 

The  chief  instance  of  trade-unionist '  *  tyranny  " 
cited  by  Mr.  Jeans  has  to  do  with  the  attitude  of 
the  unions  toward  piece-work.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  unions  insist  on  shorter  hours  they 
demand  that  piece-work  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  abolished.  Employers  generally  admit  that 
men  working  at  their  best  on  piece-work  turn 
out  from  25  to  30  pcTr  cent,  more  work  than  men 
working  on  time  usually  do.    * 
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* '  But  the  workmen's  union  will  not  allow  the 
men  to  work  piece-work  where  the  system  is  not 
already  established.  Their  rules  provide  that  a 
memlKjr  ot  ttie  society  wlio  takes  piece-work 
where  it  is  not-  already  declarcMl  to  h(>  established 
shall  be  Inied  twenty  sliillings  for  a  first  offense 
and  forty  shillings  for  a  second  offense,  and  shall 
be  exp(»lled  fur  a  third.  Whenn'er  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  is  strong  enough  to  carry  its 
own  way.  i)iec(.* -work  is  disallowcjd  and  for- 
bidden. 

f  *'TIiere  appears  to  be  suflicient  (evidence  of 
tli(?  fact  that,  the  hours  of  labor  heing  n»duced  in 
cases  where  the  piece-work  system  is  in  force, 
the  cost  of  ])r()duction  has  not  be(*n  materially 
affected,  ^-ome  years  age;  the  hours  of  women's 
labor  in  Germany  were  fixed  by  law  at  eleven  as 
a  maximum,  with  one  hour's  rest  during  tlu*  day, 
and  an  extra  half  hour  for  workers  who  have 
houseliolds,  when  required.  In  nearly  every  case 
where  piece-work  is  the  rule,  it  was  i)roved  that 
the  production  had  increaseil  witli  tlit*  HMluction 
in  the  hours  of  labor.  In  some  cases,  when  the 
hours  were  reduced,  the  speed  of  tlu*  nnichinery 
was  increased,  but  the  speeding  of  tln^  machinery 
can  Im^  increa*^e<l  only  in  limited  measure,  and  in 
well -organized  factories  the  machinery  is  already 
being  worked  for  all  it  is  worth;  otlierwise  there 
must  be  an  avoidable  leakage,  which  should  not 

'Noxist." 

'The  iinions,  on  the  other  hand,  denounce 
piece-work  as  one  Df  the  gn^itesl  evils  of  the 
industrial  syst(»m. 

'*  The  unions  hold,  or  encourage  the  assump- 
tion, that  under  such  a  system  the  employer 
profits  at  the  expense  of  the  workman;  that  it 
often  involves  loss  totlie  mcMi.  who«lo  not  always 
earn  full  wages  and  have  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency; and  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  reduce 
actual' earnings  to  tlie  low(»st  p<)ssi])le  anumnt. 
The  system  is.  moreover.  describiMl  as  an  encour- 
agement to  'sweating.'  which  is  <leclared  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  workmen.'' 

niUTisn   vs.   ameuican  tuadk  tnioxism. 

"  TlicM-e  are  still  other  directions  in  which 
trade  unionists,  in  making  a  demand  for  .shorter 
lumrs  of  work — a  demand  with  which,  prima 
fiirle^  most  of  us  would  symi»atliize,  and  which 
Winy  of  us  would  heartily  support — have  made 
it  extremely  dilhcult  for  the  employers  to  meet 
them,  and  hav(»  practically  compidled  an  attitude 
of  serious  resistance.  <  )ne  of  these  is  the  limita- 
tion of  the  numU-r  of  apprentices.  Another  is 
the  limitation  in  the  number  of  machines  which 
a  workman  can  attend  to — the  union  forbidding 
a  man  to  work  more  than  one  machine,  and  in 
many  cases  more  than  one  tool  on  each  machine; 


while  frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  MUfhj 
lish  a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  oblivious  of  thij 
fact  that  if  it  were  sought  to  pay  to  a  less  edfc' 
cient  or  less  highly  skilled  workman  wages  iii 
excess  of  his  fair  remuneration,  as  measured  by 
the  value  of  his  work,  this  could  1)0  effected  only 
at  the  expense  of  his  more  efficient  and  more 
highly  skilled  compeer.     The  spirit  and  practice 
of  British  trade  unionism,  in  short,  is  the  dis- 
couragement of  individual  effort  or  exceptioml 
skill." 

Mr.  Jeans  contrasts  with  these  demands  the 
advantages  of  th<*  American  system: 

''In  American  practice,  as  1  am  informed, 
there  are  no  such  restrictions  on  piece-work  as  in 
England,  but  each  workman,  acting  on  his  own 
initiative,  as  a  rule,  !nakes  his  own  individiud 
arrangements.  So  far  from  any  attempt  l)eing 
made  to  limit  the  number  of  machines  or  tods 
that  a  mechanic  can  tend,  as  in  England,  the 
American  nn^chanic  takes  as  many  as  be  can, 
knowing  that  the  more  he  does  the  better  will 
be  his  remuneration.  It  is,  consequently,  not  an 
unusual  thing  to  find  an  American  mechanic 
tending  two,  three,  four,  or  even  half  a  dozen 
tools,  whil(»  his  English  congener  is  forced  hy  his 
owtt  orf/anizadati  to  be  satisfied  with  one.  A 
uniform  rate  of  wages,  again,  which  is  a  desider- 
atum with  a  number  of  Britisli  trade  nnions, 
would  l)e  s(!offed  at  by  the  American,  who  insists 
on  earning  as  much  as  he  can,  and  practically 
api)lies  in  every -day  life  the  sound  and  health? 
principle  that  the  race  shall  be  to  the  swift  and 
the  battle  to  the  strong.  Surely  if  all  this  teachee 
anything,  it  teaches  the  lesson  of  maintaining 
that  individual  liberty  which  the  British  work- 
•man  has  voluntarily  sacrificed  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. From  the  point  of  view  of  intemationil 
comf>etition,  at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  of  the  demerits  and  disadvantages  of  the 
British  system,  which  is  practically  a  pFemiom 
on  the  fnMM-  id(^as  and  habits  of  the  Americsn 
citizen." 

Mr.  Jeans  asserts  that  English  workmen  ire 
*•  better  paid,  better  fed,  and  work  under  more 
healthy,  normal,  and  favorable  conditions  thtn 
the  workmen  of  anv  other  country,"  not  even  ex- 
cepting  those  of  the  United  States. 

If  this  statement  be  true,  it  is  hard  to  recon- 
cile it  with  the  gloomy  picture  which  he  gives  of 
the  ' '  tyrannous  attitude  and  vagaries  of  British 
trade  unionism.'' 

He  admits,  however,  that  the  Americsn 
skilled  workman  not  only  has  higher  wages,  bo^ 
can  buy  more  with  them,  but  the  average  work* 
mail  here  works  longer  hours  and  under  higbtf 
pressure,  and  so  gives  more  return  for  hil 
wages. 
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SPANISH  SOCIAUSTS. 

►R  PABLO  IGLESIAS  contributes  to 
\  EspafUi  Moderna  an  article  summarizing 
Ltion  of  the  Socialist  party  in  Spain,  of 
le  is  the  leader.     He  successfully  com- 

assertion  that  socialism  will  never  make 
7  in  that  country.  Only  superficial  ob- 
could  entertain  such  a  notion,  he  says; 
f  cause  of  socialism,  the  concentration  of 
exists  in  certain  parts  qf  Spain,  and  other 
ns  are  also  present;  hence  it  is  gaining 
—slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely. 
•Socialist  party  was  called  into  existence 
V  earnest  men  in  1878;  but  it  remained 
ure  body,  giving  practically  no  signs  of 
:il  1880,  in  the  beginning  of  which  year 
kly  organ  A7  Socialista  was  started,  and 
mdertaken  in  Barcelona  for  the  purpose 
jing  the  working  classes.     The  programme 

was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
s  in  other  countries,  with  whom  the 
socialists  have  always  worked  in  har- 
ass they  were  strong  enough  to  hold  a 
3  in  Barcelona,  at  which  it  was  decided 
.  local  branches  wherever  possible.  At 
e  they  were  able  to  form  sixteen  branches, 
ther  congresses  have  been  held  since  that 
e  number  of  branches  continually  increas- 
Lt  the  present  time  the  number  is  fifty. 

POLITICAL   STRENGTH. 

•ocialists  have  made  it  a  rule  to  keep  ab- 
apart  from  all  other  parties  or  groups, 
y  member  found  guilty  of  voting  for 
s  candidates  or  otherwise  failing  in  his 
immediately  excluded  from  the  ranks  of 
ialists.  They  have  run  their  own  candi- 
)r  Parliament,  and  although  hitherto  un- 
ul,  the  total  number  of  votes  steadly  in- 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  they  will 
ere  long.  In  1891  they  obtained  5,000 
nly;  in  1893  there  was  an  increase  to 
while  last  year  that  number  was  doubled 
).  In  the  municipal  elections  they  have 
ore  fortunate.  Tn  1891,  owing  to  the 
tthe  hourgvois  underestimated  the  strength 
lew  party  and  did  not  trouble  to  vote  in 
11  strength,  the  socialists  secured  four  seats; 
ley  lost  at  tlie  next  election,  although  they 
1  more  votes,  because  their  opponents 
ive  to  tlie  position.  In  1895  tliey  won 
Its:  two  in  Bilbao,  one  in  Mataro,  and  the 
n  El  Ferrol. 

Spanish  Socialist  party  is  composed  almost 
of  mechanics,  but  Senor  Tglesias  is  con- 
hat  other  (^lasses  of  the  communitv  will 


join  them  in  time.  The  party  does  all  it  can 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  laboring  classes  and 
to  support  them  in  their  just  demands.  <*The 
members  of  our  party  have  never  induced  work- 
men to  strike;  tbey  have  even  prevented  a  strike 
on  more  than  one  occasion;  but  when  a  strike 
occurs  they  at  once  assist  the  strikers  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  power." 


"SOCIAL-SETTLEMENT"  WORK. 

AN  article  in  the  Aynerican  Journal  of  Sociology 
by  Mr.  Herman  F.  Ilegner  on  the  ' '  Scien- 
tific Value  of  the  Social  Settlements"  gives  a 
fresh  insight  into  the  methods  and  achievements 
of  these  unique  organizations. 

In  his  opening  paragraph  Mr.  Hegner  says: 

''  Toynbee  Hall,  the  first  university  settlement, 
was  founded  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Since  then 
the  movement  has  spread,  and  there  are  now 
some  seventy-five  of  these  social  clearing-houses, 
of  which  forty- five  are  in  American  cities.  Eleven 
of  these  are  in  Chicago.  The  Chicago  settle- 
ments have  formed  themselves  in  a  settlement 
federation  that  meets  quarterly  to  discuss  prob- 
lems of  city  life." 

The  university-extension  movement  in  Eng- 
land, as  is  well  known,  preceded  the  social- settle- 
ment movement,  and  in  this  country  the  case  has 
been  similar. 

' '  The  settlement  idea  has  taken  firm  hold  of 
the  universities,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
churches,  during  these  first  fifteen  years  of  its 
history,  and  the  residents  of  the  different  settle- 
ments, while  they  do  not  claim  to  rank  among 
the  prominent  thinkers  of  the  day,  are  widely 
recognized  as  those  whose  studies  of  social  con- 
ditions and  experience  in  trying  to  find  the  most 
scientific  method  of  accelerating  social  progress 
are  of  no  small  value.  Their  knowledge  of  what 
is  actually  occurring  within  society  makes  their 
conclusions  as  to  the  most  natural  methods  of  re- 
form important.  This  knowledge  is  of  double 
value  because  it  comes  from  within  the  social 
stream  itself,  and  because  every  community  has 
its  own  individual  problems,  which  differ  more 
or  less  from  the  problems  of  every  other  com- 
munity. The  experiments  of  the  different  settle- 
ments will  accordingly  be  modified  by  the  prob- 
lems of  their  neighborhoods,  as  will  also  their 
aims  and  methods." 

MEANING    OF    THE    MOVEMENT. 

While  hesitating  to  formulate  a  definition  of 
the  social  settlement  as  an  institution,  Mr.  Hegner 
offers  the  following  explanation  of  its  methods: 

< '  The  social  settlement,  being  in  nowise  Utopian 
or  institutional  in  its  aims,  but  empirical,  recip- 
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rocal,  and  broadly  religious  in  its  method,  plants 
itself  at  the  point  of  greatest  need  in  the  modern 
city  to  make  life  more  wholesome  and  sincere, 
the  environment  more  elevating,  and  to  mediate 
between  the  alienated  classes  by  making  a  sincere 
effort  toward  adding  the  social  function  to  de- 
mocracy. 

*'The  method  of  this  work,  as  I  shall  now  at- 
tempt to  explain,  is  scientific  in  that  it  is  em- 
pirical, reciprocal,  mediatory,  and  positive  along 
the  lines  of  social  evolution.  It  takes  society  as 
it  finds  it,  and 

'<1.  It  tries  to  understand  it,  (n)  by  studying 
the  real  facts  of  the  lives  of  the  people,  sympa- 
thetically and  helpfully,  {h)  by  studying  the 
social  forces  of  the  community. 

"2.  It  attempts  to  improve  the  social  environ- 
ment by  accelerating  the  process  of  social  evolu- 
tion. 

'*3.  It  tries  to  test  economic  and  social  laws 
by  actual  experimentation  in  turning  the  lives 
and  forces  of  the  community  into  channels  that 
the  students  of  social  science  have  discovered  to 
be  socially  ethical." 

CHANGING    ETHICAL    STANDAUDS. 

A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  facts  in 
their  neighbors'  lives  has  worked  a  change  in  the 
mental  attitudes  of  residents  in  the  settlements 
toward  many  matters.  A  good  instance  of  this 
is  the  altered  sentiments  now  expressed  by  resi- 
dents of  the  Chicago  settlements  in  relation  to 
the  saloon. 

*'  We  looked  upon  the  saloon  keeper  as  the 
agent  of  immorality  and  crime  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
But  many  facts  came  to  our  att<mtion  that  gave 
us  a  great  deal  of  thinking  to  do.  We  found 
two  kinds  of  saloons — the  neighborhood  and  the 
concert  type.  Most  of  tin*  keepers  of  these 
neighborhood  saloons  were  foreigners  who  re- 
spected their  families  and  business  and  looked 
upon  themselves  as  good  citizens.  They  allowed 
no  immorality  or  disorder  in  their  saloons.  Many 
of  these  men  were  loud  in  denouncing  corrupt 
politics  and  wanted  honest  aldermen  elected. 

''  The  concert  saloons  were  centers  of  immo- 
rality and  crime.  Lewdness,  profanity,  and 
drunkenness  were  here  opened  up  to  the  public. 
Women  who  passed  these  placed  were  insulted. 
Corrupt  politicians  made  these  dens  their  head- 
quarters, and  things  were  generally  bad. 

*'When  the  residents  of  Chicago  Commons 
took  steps  to  organize  a  council  of  the  Civic  Fed- 
eration some  of  the  better  class  of  saloon  keepers 
asked  to  be  admitted  as  members,  and  an  ethical 
question  arose.  Should  we  reject  them  because 
tiiej  kept  saloons,  when  otherwise  they  were  the 


type  of  men  we  wanted  in  our  federation  ?  Ac- 
cepting them  might  mean  joining  hands  witb 
part  of  the  liquor  element.  We  all  feel  now  thit 
the  broader  ethics  was  good  common  sense.  It 
split  the  saloon  vote,  closed  up  every  concert  sa- 
loon in  the  ward,  and  finally  sent  an  independent 
alderman  to  the  City  C-ouncil.  We  recognized t 
common  ground  on  which  both  could  stand. 
The  position  of  the  settlement  was  a  protest 
against  the  spirit  that  masses  the  saloon  element 


on  one  side  and  says  that  every  one  connected 
with  it  must  be  entirely  ostracized.  Other  cases 
could  be  cited  where  fuller  knowledge  of  facts 
modified  our  ideas  of  the  ethics  of  our  neigh- 
bors." 


< '  A    SOCIAL    CLEARING-HOUSE. 


M 


The  educational  work  of  Chicago  Commons 
and  other  settlements  <'  aims  to  awaken  among 
the  people  a  larger  interest  in  educational  ad- 
vantages," and  the  branches  taught  in  the  night 
classes  ' '  touch  every  side  of  life  not  already  pro- 
vided for  by  other  institutions  in  the  commu- 
nity." Instruction  is  made  '*as  pleasant  and 
sociable  as  possible."  This  work  opens  up  an 
important  field  of  experimental  pedagogy. 

*  <  The  same  idea  of  experimental   unification 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  industrial  meeting  at 
Chicago  Commons.     It  is  not  a  fixed  organiza- 
tion, with  complicated  machinery  of  officers  and 
committees  to  furnish  the  necessary  friction  to 
generate  heat.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  open 
clearing-house  for  the  fair  exchange  of  thought 
<  All  Welcome — Free    floor — No  favors!  '  is  the 
watchword.     One  of  the  most  radical  of  the  radi- 
cals pronounced  it  <  the  freest  floor  in  America.* 
Here  the  single-taxer,  the  socialist,  the  anarchist, 
the  proportional  representationist,  the  communist, 
the  Christian  socialist,  the  clergyman,  the  econ- 
omist, the  sociologist,  and  the  capitalist  meet  on 
a  common  floor  and  have  the  extremes  rubbed 
from  their  theories.     No  one  speaker  ever  has 
his  own  way  about  it,  for  he  is  opposed  by  strong 
arguments  from  five  or  six  different  schools  of 
opponents.     These  meetings  usually  take  an  eth- 
ical turn  before  the  close  of  the  evening.     Al- 
though the  debates  seem  very  shocking  to  those 
who  hear  them  for  the  first  time,  we  who  have 
observed   them    longest    and   know   them    best 
have  noticed  a  hopeful  spirit  of  toleration  come, 
even  to  the  most  radical  thinkers,  after  taking 
part  in  some  of  these  meetings.     Such  a  result  as 
this  certainly  has  in  it  a  suggestion  for  the  future 
safety  of  society. 

<  <  This  function  of  the  settlement  as  a  social 
clearing-house,  where  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
ignorant,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  capitalist  and 
laborer,  can  meet  on  common  ground  and  find 
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y  are  all  brothers  after  all,  is  the  ideal  for 
;he  settlement  stands.  To  discover  the 
fiwjts  of  a  community  so  as  to  coordinate 
5ct  its  social  forces  is  a  work  that  gives 
X)ry  results  and  answers  the  demand  for  a 
c  method.  The  settlement  resident  be- 
lat  the  evolution  of  society  is  as  much  a 

of  nature  as  is  organic  evolution,  and 
broad  principle  underlies  all  social  proc- 

The  practical  and  experimental  develop- 
'  this  principle,  in  the  spirit  of  humanity, 
'haps  ])e  tlie  most  valuable  contribution  of 
lement  movement  to  the  science  of  soci- 


JOLONY  CARE  OF  THE  EPILEPTIC. 

ihio  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to 
rovide  a  separate  hospital  for  epileptics, 
C.  Rutter's  account  of  the  work  already 
lished    by    the   institution    at   Gallipolis, 

1  the  July- August  number  of  the  Char- 
vi'fjWj  will  attract  general  attention  among 
.terested  in  this  form  of  philanthropy. 
colony  system,  partly  modeled  after  tlie 
ed  home  for  epileptics  at  Bielefeld,  has 
lopted  by  Ohio  (and  later  by  New  York 

tutter  emphasizes  his  conviction,  based  on 
ice,  that  this  form  of  separate  State  pro- 
'oT  epileptics  will  bring  lasting  benefits  to 
to  neglected  class  of  unfortunates,  giving 
:^tter  care  than  they  can  hope  to  receive 
other  means,  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost. 
5  hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 

Noveml^er  30,  1893.  Six  more  cottages 
ice  been  erected,  and  when  the  buildings 

the   course   of    construction    are   com- 

which   will   bo   on  January  1  next,  ac- 

lations  will    have    been    made    for    900 

The    buildings   will    then    consist   of 

ence  cottages,  with  from   50  to  76  beds 

laundry  cottage,  for  75  resident  patients; 
e  for  the  insane,  with  a  capacity  of  200; 
1- house;  1  industrial  building,  containing 

well-lighted  and  well -ventilated  rooms, 
odating  25  patients  each  in  any  of  the 
industries  commonly  followed;  1  kitchen 
:ery  building;  1  ice-machine  and  cold- 
building,  with  a  capacity  of  eighteen  tons 

2  large  congregate  dining-rooms  and  1 
)ower,  and  oloctric-liglit  building.  The 
ildings  proposed  consist  of  a  group  suit- 
si  dairy  and  a  residence  for  patients  with 
irai  tendencies,  which  will  be  located 
r  land  can  be  purchased  best  adapted 
mrpose;  hospitals,  1  for  each  sex;  shops 
is  kinds  for  ordinary  industries;  a  chapel; 
ement  hall  and   executive  building,  and 


such  other  structures  as  may.  1:^  required,  for  a 
complete  colony.  The  cost  of  ihe  buildings,  up 
to  the  time  when  those  under  way  shall  have 
been  completed,  will  be  $455,000." 

CONDUCT    OF    PATIENTS. 

Dr.  Rutter  states  that  great  difficulty  was  found 
in  harmonizing  the  many  discordant  elements 
which  revealed  themselves  in  the  group  of  pa- 
tients first  admitted  to  the  colony.  ''  Especially 
will  this  be  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that 
each  of  these  patients  had  in  private  life  been 
permitted  to  have  his  own  way,  unobstructed  by 
opposition,  either  on  the  part  of  his  family  or  of 
the  community  in  which  he  resided.  The  very 
nature  of  his  disease  had  rendered  him  an  object 
of  pity  to  his  parents  and  relatives,  while  his 
irascible  temper  and,  as  a  rule,  his  unreasonable 
disposition  made  him  a  citizen  with  whom  argu- 
ment was  considered  anything  but  desirable  by 
his  neighbors.'' 

Add  to  this  the  facts  that  many  of  the  patients 
came  from  almshouses  and  were  uncouth  in 
manners  and  dress,  filthy  in  habits,  and  ru4e  in 
conversation,  and  the  problems  before  the  hos- 
pital managers  will  be  better  understood.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  great  improvement  has 
been  brought  about.  Association  with  others 
afflicted  like  themselves  has  taught  forbearance 
and  patience;  self-control  has  been  developed 
and  general  deportment  has  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter. *<  Politeness  has  taken  the  place  of  boor- 
ishness  in  those  to  whom  politeness  was  an  un- 
known quantity  prior  to  their  admission.  The 
social  influences  of  the  institution  are  manifest, 
even  in  the  most  degraded,  and  especially  in  the 
younger  patients." 

FREEDOM    FROM    ACCIDENTS. 

' '  Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of 
the  congregation  of  epileptics  lies  in  the  safety 
insured  by  their  association.  No  sooner  is  the 
premonitory  cry  which  so  often  ushers  in  a 
seizure  heard  than  willing  hands  fly  to  the  suf- 
ferer's assistance.  Everything  is  instantly  dropped, 
so  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  reaching  him  be- 
fore he  falls.  Many  times  have  I  heard  this  cry 
and  witnessed  the  rush  of  patients  to  reach  their 
fellow  in  time  to  catch  him  and  prevent  injury 
from  falling,  and,  as  they  usually  walk  together, 
serious  accidents  are  very  infrequent.  To  show 
how  rarely  such  accidents  occur,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  the  fact  that  no  serious  accident  has 
happened  in  Gallipolis  for  more  than  two  years, 
during  which  time  more  than  800  patients  have 
been  treated ;  and  further,  to  emphasize  the 
safety  which  resides  in  congregation,  it  may  be 
stated  that  of  less  than  200  patients  temporarily 
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visiting  their  friends  at  home,  during  that  time 
14  have  met  with  fatal  accidents  and  several 
others  with  very  serious  ones." 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    INMATES. 

' '  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
presented  is  that  of  employment.  In  a  congre- 
gation of  persons  having  such  a  divergence  of 
tastes,  habits,  education,  age,  physical  strength, 
and  mental  acquirements,  the  queston  of  employ- 
ment becomes  a  very  intricate  one.  To  meet  it 
successfully  a  great  variety  of  occupations  must 
be  provided.  Fortunately,  the  requirements  of 
a  large  colony  are  such  as  to  furnish  suitable 
employment  for  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
different  conditions.  After  all  the  necessary 
branches  of  labor  have  been  fully  filled,  however, 
a  large  surplus  of  patients  is  found  to  be  still  un- 
employed. Housekeeping,  including  the  care  of 
the  kitchen,  dining-rooms,  laundry,  sewing  and 
mending  rooms,  together  with  that  of  the  farm, 
gardens,  and  grounds,  gives  employment  to  about 
one- third  of  those  capable  of  manual  labor;  while 
the  ofl&ces,  storerooms,  drug-room,  etc.,  furnish 
clericAl  work  for  a  few  who  possess  the  necessary 
education  and  skill.  For  the  large  remainder, 
shops  are  to  be  constructed  for  carrying  on  vari- 
ous trades.  Some  industries,  such  as  basket-' 
making,  mattress- making,  book-binding,  etc., 
have  already  been  fairly  started;  and  an  indus- 
trial building  is  almost  completed,  in  which  about 
200  may  be  employed  in  various  other  occu- 
pations suitable  to  their  condition.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  management  to  establish,  in  the 
near  future,  a  manual- training  school,  more  es- 
pecially for  the  •  benefit  of  the  youth,  in  which 
useful  trades  may  be  taught,  so  that  the  patient 
may,  in  case  of  recovery,  be  able  successfully  to 
compete  with  others  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
or,  in  the  event  of  his  disease  remaining  perma- 
nent, he  may,  by  his  labor,  lessen  the  burden  of 
the  community  taxed  with  his  support." 

Other  industries  are  to  be  introduced  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  such  as  dairy -farming,  brick - 
making,  and  carpentering,  but  Dr.  Rutter  does 
not  expect  to  see  the  colony  become  self-support- 
ing, although  he  believes  that  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance can  be  brought  below  that  of  most 
eleemosynary  institutions. 

Among  the  patients  treated  at  Ciallipolis  there 
has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  attacks 
of  more  than  300  per  cent.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  fiscal  year  fifteen  patients  were  dis- 
charged as  recovered,  ^.e. ,  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  last  attack.  It 
is  expected  that  more  than  double  that  number 
will  be  sent  out  at  the  close  of  the  present  year 
in  November  next. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDI 

THE  July  number  of  the  Altruist  con 
impressive  article  suggested  by  a 
the  Training  School  for  Feeble- Minded  ( 
at  Elwyn,  Pa.  This  model  institutioB 
provision  for  over  a  thousand  children.  A 
curability  of  feeble- mindedness  is  full) 
nized,  the  efforts  of  tlie  management  are  • 
toward  the  development  of  dormant  an< 
used  faculties. 

* '  Experience  in  this  work  has  led  to  a 
classification:  first,  the  imbecile  (suscep 
training  in  low,  middle,  and  high  grade 
ond,  the  idiot,  to  wliom  can  be  given  little 
custodial  care.  These  are  placed  in  a  t 
department,  that  closer  attention  may  be  \ 
the  physical  needs  demanded  and  in  guic 
self-help,  and  also  the  stronger  are  enc< 
to  help  the  weaker.  The  idiot  cannot  be 
exct^pt  in  habits  of  cleanliness.  The  trai 
confined  to  the  imbecile  of  three  grades, 
idio- imbecile  who  never  learns  to  read  o 
but  with  dormant  faculties  aroused  by  dai 
cise  in  the  school,  may  find  his  happi 
some  degree  of  usefulness  in  farm  or  ho 
service.  The  household  service,  includin 
dry,  etc.,  alternates  with  half  a  day 
schools. 

METHODS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

'  <  At  Elwyn  these  various  departments  c 
ing  are  secured  by  the  natural  charms  da; 
sen  ted;  by  the  beauty  of  flowers,  shru 
smooth- shaven  lawns;  by  the  cleanlinc 
brightness  of  rooms  made  gay  and  home- 
plants  and  pictures;  by  concerts,  dances, 
garten,  music  of  all  kinds,  magic  lantern, 
picnics,  theatricals,  library,  printing-pres 
and  everything  that  can  give  interest  and 
to  life  or  pierce  for  one  moment  the  gi 
light  of  imperfect  intelligence.  But,  ab 
by  the  schools,  where,  day  after  day, 
women  work  with  untiring  patience,  stri 
rouse  the  dormant  faculties.  Here  we  « 
children  learning,  with  the  help  of  rag  d( 
rudiments  of  articulation.  There  an  eage 
surrounds  a  glass  case,  under  which  b 
large  bee,  while  another  group,  undergc 
struction  in  object-lessons,  gathers  arounc 
set  out  with  stuffed  birds  and  other  famii 
jects  from  the  veritable  natural -history  i 
that  fills  the  walls  of  the  room.  In  anoth 
a  class  works  simultaneously  at  blackboan 
ducing  sketches  and  drawings  of  all  kir 
every  degree  of  merit.  One  lightning 
evolves  for  our  benefit  a  comic  sketch  of  { 
worth,  while  in  a  corner  the  outline  of 
child,  which  has  caught  an  accidental  liki 
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d  playmate,  has  been  preserved  at  the  ear- 
cquest  of  the  classmates,  whose  eyes  rested 
fly  on  the  presentment  of  their  lost  friend, 
here  busy  hands  are  engaged  in  making 
B,  mats,  table-covers,  and  other  articles, 
,  if  not  always  of  marketable  value,  are 
useful  in  the  institution  itself  or  have  at 
elped  to  fulfill  the  motto  of  the  magazine 
Development:    *  The   working  hand  makes 

the  working  brain.'  The  first  number  of 
pment  was  on  the  press  as  we  passed 
:h.  In  the  Sloyd  room  and  carpenter's 
rork  is  proceeding  at  a  great  pace  and  with 
J  eagerness,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
I  and  highly  trained  instructor.  In  many 
r  class-room  the  ordinary  routine  of  school 
^oes  forward  by  methods  that  might  fur- 
odels  for  most  ordinary  schools.  In  truth, 
perience  here  gained  should  be  of  ines- 
3  service  to  those  who  study  the  art  of 
ig  the  very  young,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
acher's  greatest  test.  In  no  class-room  are 
Idren  detained  until  weary,  but  move  from 
ikand  room  to  another,  filling  every  mo- 
nth stimulating  work.  Physical  culture 
litary  drill  are  daily  and  important  features 

regular  routine,  and  in  the  latter  the 
ess  and  discipline  are  excellent, 
usic,  also,  forms  a  most  important  factor 
a  brightening  the  lives  and  training  the 
of  the  feeble-minded,  and  at  Elwyn  ex- 
results  are  obtained.  A  fine  organ  and  a 
piano  stand  in  the  large  hall  and  are  kept 
constantly — sometimes  for  the  pretty  ex- 

of  the  kindergarten,  sometimes  for  con- 
r  entertainments,  sometimes  for  the  sing- 
Lss,  and  every  evening  children,  officers, 
ints,  in  fact  the  entire  household,  assemble 
3  evening  service,  which  forms  a  fitting 
autiful  ending  to  a  useful  and  happy  day. 
y  in  from  the  various  evening  classes,  the 
n  receive  their  mail  and  such  commenda- 
rebuke  as  occasion  may  require,  and  after 
>ur  Father'  and  chanted  psalm  and  the 
ight  hymn,  tlie  clubs  and  circles  retire, 
]  as  they  pass  out  in  rhythmical  order, 
isic  was  in  evory  case  of  a  high  order,  and 
led  incredible  that  impaired  intelligence 
)e  trained  to  give  full  effect  to  such  music 
eet  and  Low  '  or  to  form  a  brass  band 
render  tastefully  some  of  tlie  most  taking 
rs  of   'The  Bohemian  Girl'  or  '  Lucrezia 

THE    GENERAL    SITUATION. 

jgard  to  State  provision  for  the  care  of  this 
f  .unfortunates,  the  Altruist  writer  makes 
Qteresting  and  important  statements.  It 
en   shown  by  statistics,  he   says,  that  the 


feeble- minded  of  the  United  States  number  from 
100,000  to  150,000.  All  the  existing  institutions 
of  the  country  can  provide  for  only  about  6,000. 

''  Besides  being  prevented  from  propagating 
their  kind,  the  feeble-minded  need  constant  care 
and  training  in  order  that  they  may  use  their 
limited  faculties  to  the  best  advantage  and  get 
some  pleasure  from  their  blighted  lives.  This 
means  complete  isolation  and  special  training  and 
supervision,  the  expense  and  trouble  of  which 
could  be  materially  lessened  by  the  asexualization 
of  those  who  were  decided,  by  a  committee  of 
medical  men  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  be  fit 
subjects  for  the  operation." 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of 
institutions  among  the  States: 


One  State  with  four  insti- 
tutions   


Five  States  with  two  insti- 
tutions   


Thirteen   States 
institution  . . . . 


with   one 


Five  States  in  which  there 
is  no  separate  provision, 
but  in  which  they  are 
sent  to  institutions  be- 
longing to  other  States. . . 


Xine  States  in  which  there 
is  no  provision,  but  in 
which  they  are  sent  to 
asylums,  orphanages,  re- 
formatories, etc 


Fourteen  States  in  which 
there  is  no  provision  at  all. 


New  Jersey. 

Massachusetts^ 
New  Yorlt, 
Maryland, 
Illinois, 
Pennsylvania. 

Virginia, 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin, 

Kentucky, 

Iowa, 

Minnesota, 

California, 

Washington, 

Indiana, 

Nebraska, 

Ohio, 

Connecticut, 

Kansas. 

New  Hampshire^ 

Wyoming, 

Vermont, 

Maine, 

Delaware. 

Missouri, 

Oklahoma, 

Montana, 

Oregon, 

Idaho, 

North  Dakota^ 

South  Dakota, 

South  Carolina, 

New  Mexico. 

Florida, 

Texas, 

Nevada, 

Utah, 

Arizona, 

Rhode  Island, 

West  Virginia, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Louisiana, 

Colorado, 

Mississippi, 

Arkansas, 

North  Carolina. 
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Total  number  States  with  no  adequate  provi- 
sion    28 

Total  number  of  feeble-minded  (probably) 150,000 

Total  number  cared  for  in  the  twenty-seven  in- 
stitutions        6,000 

Total  numl)er  practically  uncared  for  (probably) 

over 140,000 


GRANT  ALLEN  ON  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

THE  October  CosmojjoUtan  continues  its  series 
on  ''Modern  College  Education,"  and  has 
Mr.  Grant  Allen's  say  this  month.  As  might 
have  ])een  expected,  his  say  is  decided  and  some- 
'vvhat  radical.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Allen  is,  as  he  confesses,  an  Oxford  graduate 
with  classical  honors — and  he  assures  us  he  took 
A  first  class  in  his  classical  examination — he  rele- 
gates the  teaching  of  not  only  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  also  French  and  German,  to  the  class  of 
medieval  misconceptions.  In  general  he  thinks 
that  our  ideas  of  college  and  college  teaching  are 
medieval.  An  intelligent  system  of  high(;r  edu- 
cation designed  to  meet  our  modern  needs  would 
begin,  he  thinks,  by  casting  away  all  preconcep- 
tions equally  and  by  reconstructing  its  curricu- 
lum on  psychological  principles.  Asa  very  be- 
ginning he  wants  to  discard  entirely  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  German,  though  these  lan- 
guages, or  some  of  them,  might  come  later 
on  in  particular  instances.  He  does  not  think 
there  is  anything  to  speak  of  in  the  plea  for 
language -teaching  on  the  score  of  its  mental 
discipline.  He  admits  that  it  affords  ''a  sin- 
gle piece  of  good  mental  training,"  but  no 
more  so  than  any  other  branch,  and  he  regards 
the  whole  matter  of  linguistic  training  as  vastly 
overrated. 

THE   COMMON  NECESSITIES. 

The  things  that  Mr.  Allen  would  include  for 
everybody,  men  and  women  alike,  are:  ''Math- 
ematics, as  far  as  the  particular  intelligence  will 
go;  physics,  so  as  to  know  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter; generalized  chemistry,  zoology,  botany, 
astronomy,  geography,  geology;  human  his- 
tory, and  especially  the  history  of  the  great 
central  civilization,  which  includes  Egypt,  As- 
syria and  Babylonia,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Hellas, 
Italy,  Western  Europe,  America;  human  arts, 
and  especially  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  in  North  Africa,  Western  Asia,  and 
Europe.  If  this  seems  a  large  list  for  the  foun- 
dations of  an  education,  it  must  be  renuMnbered 
that  six  or  seven  years  would  l>e  set  free  for  the 
acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  by  the  abolition 
of  grammatical  rote-work,  and  that  a  general  idea 
alone  of  each  sul)ject  is  all  I  ask  for." 


TRAVEL   vs.   THE  COLLEGE. 

■ 

But  there  is  one  preconception  which  Mr.  Allen 
thinks  far  more  false  and  pernicious  than  all  the 
specific  preconceptions,  a  preconception  which 
vitiates  as  yet  almost  all  thinking  on  the  subject, 
even  in  America.  < '  It  is  the  deep-seated  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  college  itself — of  education  as  es- 
sentially a  thing  of  teaching,  not  of  learning — of 
education  as  bookish  and  scholastic — another 
baneful  legacy  of  the  monkish  training..  I  be- 
lieve almost  everybody  still  overestimates  the 
importance  of  college  as  such,  and  underestimates 
the  value  of  travel  and  experience.  Let  me  put 
the  thing  graphically.  Thousands  of  American 
parents,  asked  to  thrust  their  hands  into  their 
pockets  and  pay  a  round  sum  to  send  their  sods 
or  daughters  to  Harvard  or  Vassar,  will  do  so 
without  hesitation.  Thousands  of  English  par- 
ents will  do  the  same  thing,  at  still  greater  ex- 
pense, for  Oxford  or  Girton.  But  ask  those 
same  parents  to  thrust  their  hands  into  their 
pockets  and  pull  out  an  equal  amount  to  send 
their  sons  and  daughters  traveling,  deliberately, 
as  a  mode  of  education,  in  Europe,  and  they  will 
draw  back  at  once.  '  I  don't  want  to  waste  so 
large  a  sum  on  a  mere  plep^ure  excursion.*  " 

Mr.  Allen  says  plainly  that  in  his  opinion  a 
father  will  do  better  by  his  sons  and  daughters 
to  send  them  two  years  to  travel  in  Europe  than 
if  he  sends  them  for  two  years  to  the  American 
or  English  university.  This  is  on  the  ground 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  university  is  naturally 
unreal  and  bookish,  and  the  knowledge  obtained 
in  travel  is  real  and  first-hand. 


THE  TUSKEOEE  INSTITUTE. 

IN  the  October  New  England  Magazine  there 
is  an  excellent  article  by  Thomas  J.  Callo- 
way, well  illustrated  with  many  photographs,  on 
*'  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Tuskegee."  Who 
Booker  T.  Washington  is  and  what  Tuskegee  is 
are  in  general  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Re- 
view OF  Reviews  who  have  seen  Mr.  Washing- 
ton's face  and  have  heard  many  favorable  com- 
ments on  this  excellent  practical  school  for  the 
negroes  of  the  South.  Mr.  Calloway  tells  us  that 
the  institute  now  owns  no  less  than  twenty-four 
hundred  and  sixtv  acres  in  three  farms,  two  of 
them  in  Alabama  and  one  in  Louisiana.  Tus- 
kegee itself  is  the  county-seat  of  Macon  County, 
Alabama.  P^rom  the  small  beginning  .n  1881  it 
has  grown  to  dimensions  which  demand  no  less 
than  thirty-seven  buildings.  There  are  eighty- 
one  instructors  in  the  academic  and  industrial 
departments.  At  present  there  are  about  one 
thousand  students  in  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  task  of  caring  for  tliem 
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imagined   when   one   thinks   that   such 
,ry  matters  as  systematic  regulations  for 
sleeping,  eating,  use  of  the  tooth-brush, 
idiness,  and  care  for  health  are  important 
I  their  teaching.     A  great  deal  has  been 

military  uniforms  and  drills,  for  the 
formed  in  regular  companies  and  batal- 
d  a  commandant  exercises  strict  control. 
3  rising-bell  at  5:40  a.m.  till  the  bugle- 
:30  P.M.  there  are  duties  assigned  with 
ervals  for  play.  The  use  of  intoxicants 
ics  is  forbidden,  and  the  violator  of  these 
jxpelled.  Mr.  Calloway  says: 
lie  the  institution  is  strictly  undenomina- 
lere  being  represented  in  the  board  of 
and  the  faculty  several  of  the  leading 
ations,  the  effort  has  always  been  to 
thoroughly   and    earnestly   Christian. 

is  there  a  regular  church  service,  but 
various  societies  corresponding  to  those 
i  in  churches  a  live  Christian  spirit  is  to 
/ed  at  all  times. 

TUE    INDUSTRIES   AT  TUSKEGEE. 

:e  are  now  carried  on  the  following  in- 
departments:  agriculture,  horticulture, 
iT,  blacksmithing,  wheel wrigh ting,  print- 
ting,  plumbing,  foundry  and  machinery, 
dng,  brick- masonry,  plastering,  brick- 
sawmill,  tinning,  harness- making, 
,  plain  sewing,  dress- making,  millinery, 
laundry,  nurse  training,  housekeeping, 
lanical  drawing.  Aside  from  the  indi- 
lences,  there  are  two  prime  objects  in 
on  each  one  of  these  industries — to  fur- 
:)rtunity  for  poor  but  worthy  students  to 
t  a  portion  or  all  of  their  expenses  in 
nd  to  train  young  men  and  women  so 
may  become  skilled  leaders  in  the  com- 
in  which  they  go.  The  student  who 
himself  for  admission  to  one  of  the 
L  schools  brings  with  him  an  average  of 
ibly  less  than  twenty -five  dollars.  Were 
•ed  to  pay  cash  for  expenses  this  amount 
lable  him  to  remain  in  school  two  or 
)nths  only;  hence  the  necessity  of  ex- 
the  opportunity  for  such  a  student  to 
;nt  his  cash  in  some  way  in  order  that 
emain  in  school  long  enough  to  do  him 
>d.  The  Tuskegee  method  is  to  extend 
•rtunity  in  the  way  of  wages  for  work 
^  an  economic  value  to  the  institution, 
e  doing  this  to  a(T-omplish  the  additional 
of  training  young  men  and  women  in 
tions  represented   in   our  twenty-six  in- 


II 


ily  no  othor  man  is  doing  so  much  for 
)  as  Mr.  Washington. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  SCOTCH  UNIVERSITIES. 

IN  the  first  August  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  MondeSf  M.  Bonet-Maury  deals  with 
the  Scotch  universities  in  a  very  interesting 
article  suggested  by  the  reception  of  the  Scotch 
delegates  at  the  Sorbonne  in  April,  1896.  That 
occasion  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
relations  between  Francfe  and  Scotland,  and  it 
is  rendered  even  more  interesting  by  the  fact 
that  the  French  universities  are  gradually  free- 
ing themselves  from  the  centralization  imposed 
upon  them  by  Napoleon,  and  are  gradually  gain- 
ing greater  powers  of  self-government. 

FRANCE    AND    SCOTLAND. 

The  friendship  between  France  and  Scotland 
is  an  ancient  one.  We  are  reminded  in  this 
article  that  Louis  XII.  exempted  all  Scotchmen 
residing  in  his  kingdom  from  the  obligation  of 
taking  out  letters  of  naturalization,  and  granted 
them  en  masse  the  right  of  making  wills,  of 
succeeding  to  property,  and  of  holding  benefices 
as  if  they  were  Frenchmen.  So  it  passed  into 
a  proverb,  which  appears  in  Shakespeare's 
'*  Henry  V." — 

If  that  you  will  France  win. 

Then  with  Scotland  first  begin." 

• 

Scotch  students  crowded  to  the  universities  of 
Bordeaux,  of  Poitiers,  and  of  Paris.  In  Paris, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Cardinal  Beaton  had 
endowed  a  college,  which  offered  a  comfortable 
lodging  and  several  bursaries.  At  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Scottish  students  seem 
to  have  been  as  industrious  and  as  much  addicted 
to  plain  living  and  high  thinking  as  their 
descendants  are  to-day.  This  tradition  became 
so  well  established  that  it  was  not  interrupted  by 
the  events  which  threw  Scotland  on  the  side 
of  Protestantism,  and  caused  a  Scotch  king  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  England.  France  gave 
asylum  to  a  crowd  of  Catholic  refugees  from 
Scotland,  and  the  ties  between  the  two  countries 
were  fairly  strengthened  by  the  French  Prot- 
estants, who  founded  colleges  and  academies  in 
which  Scotch  professors  taught  history,  theology, 
and  medicine.  It  became  the  fashion  to  have 
Scotch  blood  in  one's  veins  in  France,  and  the 
progress  of  philosophy  in  France  exhibited  strong 
traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Scotchmen,  Reid, 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  Adam  Smith. 

THE    ORIQIN    OF    SCOTCH    UNIVERSITIES. 

This  article  explains  very  clearly  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities— St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen 
in  the  fifteenth  century  and  Edinburgh  in  the 
sixteenth,    the  three  former  arising  from   the 
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papacy,  while  the  youngest  of  the  four,  Edin- 
burgh, is  the  daughter  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion. Of  course,  the  real  origin  of  them  all  must 
be  traced  to  the  Renaissance,  the  effects  of  wliich 
are  strongly  felt  in  Scotland.  We  find  the  Par- 
liament of  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ordaining  that  barons  and  freeholders 
should  send  their  eldest  sons  to  school  to  learn 
Latin,  and  afterward  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
university  for  three  years,  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds.  Other  local  causes  contributed 
not  only  to  their  establishment,  but  to  their  pros- 
perity. The  Scotch  nobility  were  poor,  or  at 
any  rate  too  poor  to  maintain  their  sons  at  con- 
tinental universities.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  bursaries  at  the  Scotch  college  in  Paris, 
but  they  were  not  very  numerous  and  were 
more  or  less  reserved  for  future  ecclesiastics. 
The  young  Scotch  noblesse  might  have  been  sent 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  at  that  time  the 
English  were  not  loved  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch 
universities,  therefore,  profited  equally  by  the 
straitened  means  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Scotch 
nobility.  The  organization  of  these  early  uni- 
versities was  formed  on  the  model  of  Paris. 
Down  to  the  sixteenth  century  they  retained  the 
ecclesiastical  impress  which  they  had  received 
from  the  holy  see,  from  which,  however,  na- 
tional spirit  not  less  than  religious  changes  com- 
bined to  free  them.  It  is  only  fair  to  admit  that 
the  influence  of  the  papacy  in  organizing  and 
solidifying  the  universities  of  Europe  was  of  the 
greatest  value.  It  furnished  a  kind  of  unity  of 
intellectual  culture  among  nations,  and  by  pro- 
viding for  a  certain  similarity  of  studies  it 
facilitated  a  frequent  change  of  mastera  and 
pupils,  which  led  to  a  great  broadening  of  ideas. 

THEIR    BECENT   HISTORY. 

The  origin  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  was, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  unconnected  with  the 
Roman  Church,  except  that  it  was  to  some  extent  a 
protest  against  that  Church  and  arose  from  the 
general  desire  to  set  the  seal  of  university  culture 
upon  the  new  spirit,  the  three  older  universities  be- 
ing suspect  by  reason  of  their  long  association  with 
Roman  Catholic  methods  and  traditions.  The 
difficulties  were  great,  and  at  first  only  a  charter 
for  an  academy  could  be  obtained,  but  now  the 
effect  of  modern  legislation  has  been  to  give  all 
the  four  universities  a  similar  organization  and  a 
common  aim.  In  spite  of  all  their  vicissitudes, 
these  Scotch  universities  have  managed  to  retain 
that  condition  of  independence  to  which  the 
French  universities  are  only  now  attaining  grad- 
ually and  with  difficulty.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  division  of  the  students  into  **  na- 
tions "  for  the  purpose  of  the  rectorial  elections 


at  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  was  borrowe 
Paris,  where  it  was  really  necessary  owinj 
presence  of  so  many  foreigners.  It  is  no 
sary  to  follow  M.  Bonet- Maury  through  i 
tistical  details  which  he  has  accumulate 
such  praiseworthy  industry,  but  it  may  1 
tioned  to  his  credit  that  he  has  succeede( 
derstanding,  what  must  have  been  ex 
difficult  for  a  Frenchman,  the  precise  coe 
between  the  Established  Church  of  Scotia 
the  Scotch  universities.  M.  Bonet- Maui 
with  special  interest  the  rapprochement  \ 
the  Scotch  and  the  French  universities,  a$ 
in  the  reception  of  the  French  universi 
gates  at  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's  o 
July,  and  he  anticipates  a  steady  exten 
this  cosmopolitan  movement  so  as  to  incli 
English,  Prussian,  Scandinavian,  and 
American  universities.  He  argues  fore 
favor  of  liberating  the  French  universiti< 
the  traditional  tutelage  of  the  State,  and  '. 
a  flattering  tribute  to  the  enterprise,  po 
observation,  and  moral  discipline  of  the 
Scotchmen,  whom  he  regards  as  most  d 
companions  for  the  French  youth.  Th( 
tunate  thing  is  that  French  gentlefolks  dc 
a  matter  of  fact,  send  their  sons  to  the 
universities,  and  it  will  probably  be  the  \ 
years  to  induce  them  to  do  so. 


NAPOLEON  AFTER  WATERLOO. 

THE  first  place  in  Macmillan's  Maga 
September  is  devoted  to  some  hith< 
published  letters  of  no  little  historical  i 
They  are  introduced  in  the  following  par 

<<The  following  letters  were  written 
wife  at  Plymouth  by  Capt.  H.  le  F.  S< 
(afterward  Sir  Humphrey  Senhouse,  I 
C.B.),  flag-captain  to  Rear  Admiral  Sii 
Hotham,  K.C.B.,  commanding  the  Brit 
off  the  coast  of  France  in  1815.  They  f 
published  for  thd  first  time  by  the  cou 
Sir  Humphrey's  daughter,  Miss  Rose  Sen 

Capt.    Sir    Henry    Humphrey   Senhou 
excellent  opportunities  of  seeing  Napole 
his  surrender.    Here  is  the  description  of 
in  which  the  fallen  emperor  impressed  tl 
lisli  captain: 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE. 

' '  Ilis  person  I  was  very  desirous  of 
and  I  felt  disappointed.     His  figure  is  ve 
he  is  short  with  a  large  head,  his  hands  s 
small,  and  his  body  so  corpulent  as  to 
very  considerably.    His  coat,  made  very 
you  see  it  in  most  prints,  from  being  vei 
in  the  back  gives  his  figure  a  more  ridica 
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pearanoe.    His  profile  is  good  and  is  exactly  what 

his  busts   and   portraits  represent;  but  his  full 

face  is  bad.     His  eyes  are  a  light  blue,  with  a 

light  yellow  tinge  on  the  iris,  heavy,  and  totally 

contrary  to  what  I  expected;  his  teeth  are  bad; 

but  the  expression  of  his  countenance  is  versatile 

and  expressive  l)eyond  measure  of  tlie  quick  and 

varying  passions  of  the  mind.     His  face  at  one 

instant  bears  the  stamp  of  groat  good-humor,  and 

immediately   changes    to    a   dark,    penetrating, 

thoughtful  scowl  which  denotes  the  character  of 

the  thought  that  excites  it.      Pie  speaks  quick, 

•nd  runs  from  one  subject  to  another  with  great 

rapidity.     His  knowledge  appears  very  extensive 

and  very  various,  and  he  surprised  me  much  by 

his  remembrance  of  men  of  every  character  in 

England.    He  spoke  much  of  America,  and  asked 

many  questions  concerning  Spanish  and  British 

America  and  also  of  the  United  States.     After 

an  interview  of  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  the 

ladies  and  attendants  were  all  kept  in  the  front 

cahin,  dinner  was  announced  to  his  majesty.    He 

plays  the  emperor  in  everything,  and  he  has  taken 

possession  of  the  after  cabin  entirely  and  of  the 

table  as  well  as  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the 

cabin. " 

napoleon's  naval  knowledge. 

Very  shortly  after  his  arrival  on  the  coast  he 
Game  to  see  Captain  Senhouse.  He  came  on  board 
and  received  the  officers  in  the  cabin: 

< '  He  had  many  little  remarks  to  make  during 
the  presentation,  and  the  moment  it  was  con- 
cluded he  requested  to  see  the  ship.  I  was  fully 
prepared  for  this,  and  had  everything  in  good 
order  for  him.  The  admiral  attended  when  I 
showed  him  round,  and  Napoleon  asked  a  thou- 
sand questions  and  made  numerous  observations 
which  served  to  show  how  very  well  versed  he 
was  in  everything  relative  to  the  naval  service. 
He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  hotme  mine 
of  the  ship's  company,  and  continually  repeated 
his  opinion  of  the  order  the  ship  appeared  in  by 
his  expression  heaucoup  (Fardre  and  bien  soitjne. 
His  manners  resemble  the  king's  very  much,  by 
the  quantity  of  small  talk  he  has  and  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  of  the  private  affairs  of  many.  He 
expressed  himself  very  sensible  of  the  superiority 
of  the  British  navy  at  present,  but  considered 
that  the  French  navy  was  increasing  rapidly  in 
good  discipline  and  in  numlx»r  of  vessels.  He 
went  through  the  whole  of  the  ship,  even  to  the 
storerooms,  wings,  and  cockpit,  but  seemed  to 
move  with  painful  sensations  as  if  he  were  afflicted 
with  gout.*' 

HIS  DISREGARD  OF  WOMEN. 

Captain  Senhouse  was  struck  by  Napoleon's 
utter  contempt  for  women: 


<<We  were  summoned  to  the  breakfast,  and 
the  emperor  was  perfectly  the  emperor,  I  assure 
you.  He  eats  heartily,  but  talks  very  little  at 
meals,  very  soon  retires,  and  it  is  astonishing  to 
see  the  respect  and  attention  paid  him  by  those 
who  were  about  him.  I  could  not  avoid  remark- 
ing his  sovereign  contempt  for  females.  They 
had  no  part  of  his  attention;  they  did  not  even 
presume  to  intrude  themselves  into  the  same 
apartment  with  his  majesty,  and  when  on  going 
away  I  asked  whether  the  ladies  would  precede 
him  or  get  into  the  boat  afterward,  he  answered 
very  coolly  that  *  the  ladies  might  come  after  in 
another  boat;'  and  so  they  did,  attended  by  only 
one  officer,  General  L'Allomando,  who  would  not 
have  remained  had  1  not  given  him  a  hint." 


CROMWELL'S  COURT. 

MR.  (\  II.  FIRTH  contributes  to  Cornhin 
for  August  an  interesting  and  vivacious 
account  of  the  court  of  the  Protector.  That  he 
had  a  court  at  all  gave  great  offense  to  the  re- 
publican party  and  to  the  strict  Puritans.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  declared  <'his  court  was  full  of  sin 
and  vanity,"  a  judgment  which  Mr.  Firth  is  not 
disposed  to  accept.  Of  the  many  palaces  placed 
at  CromweH's  disposal,  he  practically  restricted 
himself  to  Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court,  the 
latter  as  a  summer  or  country  residence.  The 
goods  of  the  late  king  supplied  him  with  the 
wherewithal  to  furnish  his  royal  abodes.  There 
is  something  odd  in  Onding  that  *  *  the  hangings 
in  Cromwell's  own  bedchamber  represented  the 
story  of  Vulcan,  Mars,  and  Venus."  Some 
zealous  Puritans  were  shocked  at  the  nude  statues 
in  Hampton  Court  Gardens  being  allowed  to  re- 
main. Tlie  allowance  for  Cromwell's  household 
was  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  a 
year.  The  Protector's  wife  was  said  to  oe  a 
severe  and  thrifty  housekeeper,  with  a  lynx  eye 
on  the  expenditure,  and  with  a  devotion  to  ac- 
counts not  generally  supposed  to  mark  the  sex. 
The  day's  arrangements  went  like  clockwoiK. 
There  was  much  profusion  of  hospitality,  but 
Cromwell's  own  diet  was  ♦*  spare  and  not  curi- 
ous.''  His  ordinary  drink  was  a  very  small  ale 
costing  seven  sliillings  and  sixpence  by  the  bar- 
rel. In  all  sUite  ceremonials  the  honor  of  the 
nation  required  elaborate  display  and  strict 
etiqiiette. 

THE  PKOTKOTOR's  QOOD -NATURE. 

Says  Whitelocke:  **  Laying  aside  his  great, 
ness,  he  would  be  exceeding  familiar  with  us, 
and,  by  way  of  diversion,  would  make 'verses 
with  us,  and  every  one  must  try  his  fancy.  He 
commonly  called  for  tobacco-pipes  and  a  candle, 
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and  would  now  and  then  take  tobacco  himself. " 
Hunting  and  hawking  were  among  his  recrea- 
tions, and  he  was  very  fond  of  music,  "  and  en- 
tertained the  most  skillful  in  that  science  in  his 
pay  and  family."  Far  from  being  the  grim 
hater  of  art  and  jollity  that  the  popular  mind 
supposes  him  to  have  been,  he  would  have  music 
all  through  his  public  dinners,  and  reinstated  in 
Ghristchurch  the  gifted  Mr.  Quin  (whom  Puritan 
visitors  had  ejected)  out  of  gratitude  for  liis  fine 
singing.  And  at  the  wedding  of  his  daughter 
Frances  **  they  had  forty-eight  violins  and  much 
mirth  with  frolics,  besides  mixed  dancing  (a 
thing  heretofore  accounted  profane)  till  5  "  in  the 
morning.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  calls  CromwelFs 
daughters,  excepting  Mrs.  Fleetwood,  '*  insolent 
fools."  The  story  goes  that  Mrs.  Claypole,  at  a 
wedding  feast  where  most  of  the  grandees  of  the 
court  were  present,  on  being  asked  where  the 
wives  of  the  majors-general  were,  answered, 
*'  1*11  warrant  you  they  are  washing  their  dishes 
at  home  as  they  use  to  do."  This  remark  being 
reported  to  the  ladies  in  question  made  them  ex- 
cessively wroth,  and  they  used  all  their  powers 
with  their  husbands  to  prevent  Cromwell  assum- 
ing the  crown,  that  Mrs.  Claypole  might  never 
become  a  princess.  The  extravagance  of  Crom- 
well's sons  created  much  resentment. 

<  <  On  state  occasions  a  certain  splendor  in  cos- 
tume was  of  course  to  be  expected,  but  at  his 
first  installation  as  Protector,  Cromwell  was 
dressed  *  simply  in  a  black  suit  and  cloak. '  A 
few  months  later,  when  he  was  entertained  by  the 
lord  mayor,  he  wore  '  a  musk- color  suit  and 
coat  richly  embroidered  with  gold.'  The  *robo 
of  purple  velvet  lined  with  ermine '  which  *  Mas- 
ter Speaker '  present(?d  to  him  on  behalf  of  the 
Parliament,  at  liis  second  installation  as  Protect- 
or, was  merely  syml)olical,  <  being  the  habit 
anciently  usi?d  at  the  solemn  investiture  of 
princes.'  Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  occasion- 
al splendor  of  the  Protector  aroused  the  bitterest 
criticism  among  some  of  his  oflicers,  and  the 
dress  of  his  sons  was  a  still  greater  cause  of 
offense.'* 


IRELAND  AS  CHAMPION  OF  THE  POOR. 

THF  Irish  nation  by  reason  of  its  poverty  has 
rendered  great  service  to  the  poor  every- 
where. Grievances  of  the  poor  in  Great  Britain 
and  elsewhere  might  be  oviM'looked,  but  present- 
ed as  the  wrongs  of  a  whole  nation  tliey  have 
secured  a  measure  of  redress  first  in  Ireland,  then 
in  other  lands.  This  truism  of  social  and  agra- 
rian .reform  receives  fresli  illustration  in  the 
question  of  Irish  taxation  as  expounded  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Holland  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Eco- 


nomic Journal,  **  The  Irish  grievance  in  matter 
of  taxation  is,"  he  says,  *'one  with  that  of  tlie 
poorest  classes  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  the  general  system  of  taxation  were  so  read- 
justed as  to  press  less  heavily  upon  the  poorest 
and  more  heavily  upon  the  well-to-do  classes  the 
Irish  grievance  would  disappear  or  be  pro  (anto 
diminished. "  The  <  *  financial  relations  "  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  are  thus  expanded— 
by  Irish  agitation  be  it  remembered — into  the 
*' financial  relations"  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich. 

INDIRECT    TAXES. 

Mr.  Holland  shows  how  the  government  lakes 
in  taxes  some  ten  dollars  a  year  from  the  man 
whose  annual  income  is  under  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

'  <  Under  our  present  system  the  whole  burden 
of  indirect  taxation  (except  for  a  small  propor- 
tion derived  from  wine,  coffee,  dried  fruits,  etc.) 
falls  upon  those  who  consume  tea,  tobacco,  beer, 
and  spirits.  In  a  family  living  upon  an  income  of 
twenty  shillings  a  week  or  less  the  consumption 
of  these  articles  is  usually  nearly  as  great  as  it  is 
in  a  family  living  on  forty  or  fifty  shiliings  a 
week.  .  .  .  Countless  poor  people  in  Ireland, 
and  England,  too,  never  eat  meat,  save  perhaps  a 
little  domestic  bacon,  except  at  high  festivals,  but 
smoke  the  pipe  every  day.  To  them  meat  is, 
practically,  the  luxury,  tobacco  the  daily  neces- 
sity of  existence.  We  say  sometimes  that  we  tax 
luxuries,  not  necessities.  We  do  not,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  tax  most  luxuries  at  all." 

Mr.  Holland  runs  full  tilt  against  a  favorite 
principle  of  British  fiscal  policy.  Simplification 
and  reduction  of  the  number  of  taxes  means,  he 
contends,  increased  inequality  in  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  and  puts  the  heaviest  burden  on  the 
poor: 

' '  The  skilled  artisan  and  lower  middle-class 
families,  living  on  incomes  of  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  j>ounds  a  year,  have  con- 
quered for  themselves  a  most  favored  position  in 
the  matter  of  imperial  taxation.  They  do  not, 
like  the  class  above  them,  contribute  to  direct 
imperial  taxation;  they  contribute  little  more 
through  taxed  commodities  than  do  the  class  be- 
low them.'' 

Hence  he  concludes: 

<*  We  'must,  if  equitable  distribution  of  bur- 
dens is  ind(ied  our  object,  retrace  fo,- seme  distance 
the  road  followed  during  these  last  fifty  yean  and 
forego  some  of  our  beautiful  fiscal  simplicity.  We 
must  recognize  that  our  statesmen  of  the  last  fifty 
years  have  been  a  little  less  wise  and  their  pre* 
decessors  a  little  less  foolish  in  fiscal  mattenthtf 
we  have  hitherto  imagined." 
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NEWSPAPER  ILLUSTRATION. 

he  September  number  of  Current  Literature 
fr.  Frank  C.  Drake  describes  the  steps  by 
the  methods  used  in  illustrating  the 
politan  daily  have  been  evolved.  An  idea 
J  modus  operandi  is  best  conveyed  by  Mr. 
's  account  of  the  manner  of  ''covering" 

)  artists  are  sent  out  from  the  newspaper 
one  to  get  the  general  scene,  the  other  to 
3r  interesting  incidents.  It  is  after  9  o'clock 
J  evening,  but  it  is  decided  to  hold  the 
fifteen  minutes  later  than  the  regular  hour 
ling,  and  the  artists,  supplied  with  badges 
admit  them  within  the  police  lines  around 
8,  are  off  on  their  mission. 

cab  soon  brings  them  to  the  scene  of  the 
ley  push  their  way  through  the  crowd,  pass 
►lice  lines  and,  agreeing  upon  a  meeting- 
separate;  the  man  who  is  to  make  the 
1  view  seeks  an  elevated  position  diagonally 
the  street  from  the  lurid  scene,  the  other 
!s  material  at  closer  range.  It  is  half- past 
ley  must  do  all  their  sketching  in  less 
«renty  minutes,  and  it  is  hot  work, 
ean while  the  photo- engraving  plant  has 
notified  to  be  ready  to  handle  this  late 
ig,  and  that  the  engraving  must  be  de- 
[  to  the  night  editor  by  twenty  minutes 

In  the  art  department  various  specula- 
grave  and  humorous,  are  indulged  in  as 
chances  the  fire  picture  has  of  getting  into 
3er.  The  hands  of  the  clock  crawl  around 
uarter  past  10,  and  the  speculations  are 
*arly  all  of  a  humorous  nature.  At  twenty 
'8  past  in  come  the  artists.  '  Make  a  four- 
i  of  it, '  says  the  night  city  desk. 

RAPID    WORK. 

le  man  who  is  making  the  general  scene 
si)aces  in  the  corners  of  his  drawing  in 
the  other  man's  sketches  of  incidents  are 
pasted,  and  works  like  mad.  It  usually 
wo  hours  to  make  a  four-column  drawing, 
must  finish  tliis  in  an  hour  and  a  lialf. 
iir  passes,  and  the  photo-engravinti;  man  is 
g  about  in  an  ominous  fashion.  The 
tic  night  editor  lias  sent  in  an  ultimatum 
effect  tliat  he  won't  hold  the  paper  half  a 
after  the  time  set  for  the  delivery  of  the 
riie  night  art  director  is  hovering  over  the 
.s  he  lines  in  tlie  smoke, 
fou  work  on  the  figures,'  he  says;  'put  a 
e — a  policeman — in  the  foregroun«l,  and 
ip  all  that  detail.  I'll  put  the  smoke  in 
II,'  and  he  gets  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
g  and  boldly  sweeps  in  the  needed  effect, 
V  concealing  rows  of  windows  with  all  the 


smoke  he  dares  to  use.  While  the  last  touches 
are  being  put  on  the  figures  in  the  crowd,  the 
sketches  of  incident,  drawn  on  thin  paper,  are 
deftly  pasted  in  their  allotted  spaces,  and  the 
director  watches  alternately  the  drawing  and  the 
clock.  At  ten  minutes  of  12  he  snatches  the 
drawing  from  under  the  artist's  pen  with  a  ♦  Come, 
that's  good  enough, '  marks  the  size  the  plate  is 
to  be  made — for  newspaper  drawings  are  made 
twice  the  size  in  which  they  appear  in  the  paper 
— and  off  it  goes  to  the  '  plant. ' 

' '  Here  it  is  photographed  and  '  printed '  by 
electric  light  on  a  sensitized  zinc  plate.  By- 
chemical  action  the  lines  of  the  drawing  as  they 
appear  on  the  zinc  plate  are  impervious  to  the 
action  of  nitric  acid.  Into  this  acid,  then,  the 
plate  is  immersed  until  the  zinc  around  the  linea 
is  eaten  away,  leaving  the  lines  in  relief.  More 
of  the  zinc  is  then  -removed  from  around  and 
between  the  lines  by  the  '  routing  machine, '  a. 
few  touches  are  given  to  it  by  a  hand  engraver, 
it  is  nailed  to  a  metal  block  to  make  it  ♦  type 
high,*  and  sent  to  the  composing-room." 


WONDERS  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

THE  October  McClure's  contains  some  statis- 
tics by  Mr.  George  B.  Waldron,  arranged 
for  popular  appreciation,  of  Greater  New  York 
City.      Greater    New   York   will   include   quite 
a  score  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  ranging  in 
population  from  a  few  hundreds  to  2,000,000 
each.     Its  population  will  be  3,300,000  or  more, 
giving  an  area  of  3(50  square  miles.     It  will  be 
second  in   size   to   greater   London   among  the 
world's  cities.     This  brings  Paris  into  the  third 
place.     And  it  must  be  remembered  that  London 
was  a  city  nearly  two  thousand  years  before  the 
first  white  man  set  foot  on  Manhattan  Island. 
New  York  would   furnish   space  for   132  such 
cities,  and  yet  there  are  in  it  as  many  people  as. 
were  in  all  the  thirteen  colonies  when  they  de- 
clared their  independence.     Mr.  Waldron  begins 
to  astonish  us  by  the  statement  that  the  popula- 
tion of   Greater  New  York,  lined  up  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  would  extend  from  New  York  to  St. 
Louis,  a  thousand  miles  across  the  country,  and 
that  if  they  were  marched  by,  two  abreast,  day 
and  night,  it  would  take  three  weeks  before  the 
last  pair  had  passed  the  observer.     The  railroad 
lines  within  the  borders  of  the  city  would  reach 
from  New  York  to  Omaha,  and  the  elevated  line* 
alone  would  make  a  double- track  connection  with 
New  Haven,  Conn.     The  street  lines  have  a  cap- 
ital of  $95,000,000,  and  their  5,000  cars  make  a 
yearly  aggregate  run  of  85,000,000  miles,  which 
would  about  bridge  the  distance  from  the  earth 
to  the  .sun.     They  carry  480,000,000  passengers. 
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a  year  and  an  average  of  1,300,000  a  day.  The 
steam  roads  entering  the  national  center  send  out 
1,000  passenger  trains  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  about  500,000  passengers  on  the  average 
enter  or  leave  the  citv  on  these  roads  every  dav. 
The  clearing-house  shows  cliocks  and  drafts  to 
the  amount  of  $09,000,000  a  day,  about  half 
larger  than  the  combined  bank  clearings  of 
ail  the  other  cities  in  the  nation.  Mr.  Waldron 
sa  vs : 

''In  1026  the  Dutch  purchased  Manhattan 
Island  for  $24.  The  surrounding  country  was 
not  then  considered  worth  buying.  To-day  the 
value  of  the  land  and  buildings  of  the  enlarged 
city  is  not  less  than  $4,500,000,000.  This  is  an 
average  of  $125,000  an  acre  and  50  cents  a  square 
foot  for  the  entire  300  square  miles.  But  there 
are  sections  down  on  lower  Broad wav  and  on 
Wall  Street  that  could  not  be  bouglit  for  loss  than 
a  thousand  times  that  price.  A  workingman 
would  need  to  spend  the  w^ages  of  twenty  years 
for  a  plot  large  enough  to  give  him  a  decent 
burial.  The  property  value  of  this  one  city  would 
buy  one- third  of  all  the  farms  in  the  Ignited 
States." 


THE  WRONGS  OF  ALASKAN  ESKIMOS. 

THE  principal  article  in  the  Overland  Monthly 
for  September  is  an  illustrated  account  of 
a  voyage  to  Alaska,  with  a  description  of  its 
inhabitants,  by  Dr.  Lincoln  Cothran. 

This  writer's  statements  regarding  the  present 
condition  of  the  natives  of  the  western  coast  are 
truly  disheartening.  A  wide  field  for  philan- 
thropic endeavor  seems  to  have  been  found  in 
that  desolate  countrv.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
many  of  the  ills  under  which  tlu^se  Eskimos  suffer 
seem  to  have  been  directly  caused  by  the  greed 
of  unscrupulous  white  men  from  the  I'liited 
States.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
natives  are  not  worsL'  ofT  than  wIkmi  under  Rus- 
sian rule.  Three  great  corporations  are  rapidly 
denuding  the  land  of  its  natural  resources. 

We  quote  a  part  of  Dr.  Cothran's  forcible 
denunciation  of  the  methods  emploved  bv  Ameri- 
can  trading  companies  in  dealing  witli  the 
natives: 

''The  saddest  features  in  tlie  life  of  this  cheer- 
less people  is  their  (»xtreme  destitution.  Their 
raiment  is  tattered  skins,  Their  food,  little 
better  than  carrion,  is  so  scarce  that  many  of 
them  perish  every  wintcjr  from  starvation. 

''  It  is  not  because  thev  are  slothful,  indoU^nt, 
or  improvident.  Twenty  years  ago  thiMr  intius- 
try  in  hunting  and  fishing  yielded  them  an  abun- 
dance of  skins  for  clothing  and  food  suitable  to 
this  icy  clime.  The  life -blood  of  the  Eskimos, 
with  their  independence  and  manhood,  has  been 


swallowed  up  by  three  great  corporations  whos^ 
heads  are  in  San  Francisco. 

'  •  About  fifty  men  have  grown  enormously 
rich  to  the  utter  degradation  and  impoverish- 
ment of  a  virtuous  and  self-reliant  race.  An 
important  food  and  industrial  supply,  the  whale, 
has  been  dvnamited  out  of  Alaskan  waters  hv 
the  stean^ -schooners  of  the  Pacific  Whaling  Com- 
pany. The  seals  and  other  fur-bearing  animals 
have  been  practically  annihilated  on  both  land 
and  sea  bv  the  Alaska  Fur  and  Commercial 
Company.  This  company  has  wrought  its  pur- 
poses in  Alaska  by  fixing  a  bondage  on  the 
natives  more  galling  and  detestable  than  outright 
slavery,  because  it  disclaims  responsibility  or  care 
for  its  wretclied  s(M'fs. 

A     HKCORD    OF    PLUXDER. 

"Under  the  guise  of  preserving  the  game 
from  quick  destruction  and  to  prevent  uprisings 
of  the  natives  against  the  company's  traders  at 
the  various  posts  (they  line  the  mainland  and 
peninsula  from  Sitka  to  Bering  Strait  and 
extend  up  the  many  large  rivers),  a  law  was 
caused  to  be  enacted  at  Washington  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  repeating  arms  to  the  natives  of 
Alaska.  This  was  a  ruse  to  keep  outside  parties 
away  and  to  ena>)le  the  traders  themselves  to 
supply  arms  at  unheard-of  and  almost  fabulous 
prices.  The  native  was  not  slow  in  appreciating 
the  superiority  of  firearms  over  bows  and  arrows 
in  hunting  bears  and  seals.  The  method  of  ex- 
change was  as  follows:  The  rifle  was  set  upright 
on  the  ground,  stock  down,  and  the  natives  piled 
skins  upon  one  another  flatwise  until  the  stack 
Hiached  to  the  muzzle.  Thus,  often,  more  than 
eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  fine  furs 
were  obtained  for  a  ten- dollar  gun. 

^  *  There  never  was  anv  excuse  for  the  law 
which  gave  opportunity  to  perpetrate  this  shame- 
ful robb(jry.  In  spite  of  its  ostensible  purpose 
the  fur-bearing  animals  have  become  almost  ex- 
tinct. The  natives  have  exhibited  the  greatest 
forbearance  and  looked  on  in  all  humility  at  the 
devastation  this  company  has  made.  So  far  from 
an  uprising  against  the  traders  (whom,  God 
knows,  they  ought  to  have  annihilated),  there  has 
been  but  one  native  homicide  in  thirty  years 
among  a  population  of  many  thousands,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  company's  traders  them- 
selves supplied  the  Eskimos  with  guns  better  to 
equip  them  as  hunters.  The  law  referred  to  has 
bi?en  only  a  ilimsy  mosquito-bar  to  cover  the  un- 
blushing extortion  practiced  by  the  Alaska  Fur 
and  Commercial  Company.  This  iniquitous  1*^ 
ought  to  be  instantly  repealed;  then  the  natives 
can  buy  guns  from  other  parties  for  what  they 
are  worth. 
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386  trading  posts  also  supply  the  natives 
eap-jack  tea,  tobacco,  crackers,  calico, 
rthless  gewgaws,  such  as  tin  crucifixes 
38  rings. 

TE    WANTON    DESTRUCTION    OF    FOODS. 

\  poor,  hungry,  half- naked  native  in  his 

for  tea  and  tobacco  (they  dare  not  mad- 

1  with  whisky  for  fear  he  will  turn  upon 

Eis  thus  been  made  the  instrument  of  his 

loing. 

ependence   and    plenty   have    been   ex- 

for  serfdom  and  squalor  by  the  destruc- 
.be  animals  of  this  land.  In  the  summer 
itry  is  covered  with  high  grass  and  flow- 
nless  you  go  far  away  in  the  interior  you 

yourself  wandering  over  the  tundras  and 

the  forests  and  never  see  a  vestige  of 
ept  very  rarely  a  frightened  ptarmigan. 
,  innumerable  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of 
VQ  been  taken  here.  Not  long  ago  the 
{  river  banks,  the  lakes,  tundras,  and 
ns  swarmed  with  seals,  otters,  foxes, 
ears,  lynx,  martens,  beavers,  wolverines, 
i  reindeer. 

3  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  until  the 
d  sourte  of  the  Eskimos  will  become 
)y  the  numerous  salmon  canneries,  which 

under  the  control  of  another  big  corpo- 
illed  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association." 

A    PLEA    FOR    THE    HELPLESS. 

othran  concludes  as  follows: 

the  legislation  concerning  Alaska   has 

the  behest  of  the  various  commercial 
es,  not  from  any  recognition  of  the  wel- 
36  xssities  of  the  native  inhabitants.  The 
s  at  Washington  has  been  too  careless 
iulous  in  listening  to  the  siren  tongues  of 
'8  sent  by  the  corporations  whose  <  com- 
with  the  natives  has  been  carried  on  at 
tnse  of  nakedness,  hunger,  and  human  life, 
ish  to  make  a  plea  in  behalf  of  those  who 
less,  whose  natural  rights  have  been  out- 
md  whose  happiness  and  prosperity  the 
nent  of  the  United  States  is  in  honor 
0  employ  all  its  power  to  protect  and  pro- 

The  many  exclusive  and  monopolistic 
es  granted  to  the  companies  that  have  so 
ly  abused  them  ought  to  be  annulled, 
ieral  GovernTnont  ought  not  to  abandon 
imo    proterjh    to    the    sordid    and  unre- 

rapacity  of  these  companies, 
ing  to  the  difficulty  of  communication, 
itorial  government  at  Sitka,  on  Romanoff 
at  the  extreme  southern  boundary,  knows 
3  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  great 
d  of  Alaska  north  of  the  peninsula  than 


do  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont.  Under  the 
policy  of  the  past  twenty  years  more  than  half  of 
the  Eskimo  population  have  perished  from  cold 
and  starvation.  In  this  article  I  have  only  hint- 
ed here  and  there  at  the  rapine  that  has  charac- 
terized *  government '  by  the  trading  companies. 

'  <  Should  President  McKinley  appoint  a  com- 
petent commission  to  investigate  things  in 
northern  Alaska,  their  report  would  be  the 
blackest  and  most  sorrowful  record  that  has  been 
written  in  modern  times.  At  the  end  of  a  long 
tale  of  unspeakable  wrong  and  outrage,  they 
would  tell  of  the  decaying  vestiges  of  hundreds 
of  formerly  prosperous  villages,  deserted  now 
and  marked  only  by  Greek  Catholic  crosses  above 
the  graves. 

*  *  Let  our  Government  fulfill  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  extend  its  sheltering  and  protecting  arms 
over  these  wild  but  beautiful- natured  people." 


THE  KLONDYKE  GOLD-FIELDS. 

MANY  of  the  September  magazines  (includ- 
ing the  English  Contemporary  and  Fort- 
nightly)  have  articles  on  the  Klondyke  country. 
We  quoted  in  our  own  September  number  at 
some  length  from  the  accounts  given  in  McClure^s 
and  the  Midland  Monthly. 

We  should  naturally  expect  to  find  exception- 
ally full  and  reliable  information  on  this  subject 
in  the  Overland  Monthly^  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Mr.  George  Chapman's  article  in  the  September 
number  does  not  disappoint  us. 

Mr.  Chapman  not  only  goes  to  much  pains  to 
describe  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  lack 
of  most  of  the  facilities  that  help  us  to  be  civi- 
lized, but  In  conclusion  urges  certain  very  prac- 
tical considerations  which  deserve  to  be  pondered 
by  every  would-be  Klondyker. 

The  most  important  question  about  the  Yukon 
gold-fields,  in  Mr.  Chapman's  opinion,  is  the 
question  of  their  extent. 

WILL  THERE  BE  ENOUGH  GOLD  TO  OO  ROUND  ? 

'  *  It  is  certain  that  a  majority  of  those  who 
prospect  will  find  claims  of  varying  sorts.  There 
is  almost  no  soil  in  Alaska  that  when  washed  will 
not  give  a  color  or  two  to  the  pan.  But  the 
miner  has  it  borne  in  on  him  with  cruel  emphasis 
that  it  is  not  the  abstract  value  of  the  gold  i  the 
pan  that  counts,  but  its  value  compared  with  the 
cost  of  getting  it.  Diggings  which  in  an  easier 
country  would  prove  unusually  profitable  would 
be  absolutely  worthless  on  the  Yukon  because  of 
the  cost  of  living  and  working  under  the  hard 
conditions  of  the  North.  Wbei;i  meals  cost  a 
dollar  and  a  half  each  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
five  dollars  a  day  must  be  got  before  ezpenaee  can 
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be  paid.     For  this  reason  only  the  richer  dig- 
gings are  recognized  as  having  market  value. 

<*  There  is  a  certain  possibility  that  other  dig- 
gings as  rich  as  those  of  Klondyke  will  be  found, 
but  it  is  only  a  possibility.  The  gold  region  lies 
along  the  western  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  the  gold  placers  are  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  erosive  action  on  the  quartz  leads  higher  up. 
The  Caribou  diggings,  the  Stikeen  River  mines, 
and  the  strikes  at  Forty  Mile  and  Circle  City 
were  all  in  the  same  kind  of  ground  and  on  slopes 
bearing  the  same  general  relation  to  the  moun- 
tains on  the  east.  But  in  each  of  the  places  men- 
tioned the  digging  proved  to  be  pockets,  and  the 
country  around  them,  though  thoroughly  pros- 
pected, failed  to  give  a  profitable  return.  In  other 
words,  all  the  diggings  so  far  found  have  been 
occasional  spots  of  unusual  richness,  and  afford 
no  evidence  of  a  general  line  of  rich  gold-bearing 
gravel  extending  continuously  along  from  north 
to  south. 

PROBLEMATIC    RICHNESS    OF    THE    MOTHER    LODE. 

« *  A  word,  too,  as  to  the  mother  lode  from 
which  all  the  gold  now  in  the  placers  came.  There 
has  been  much  talk  of  the  fortunes  to  be  had 
from  the  discovery  of  these  quartz  ledges,  and 
the  belief  seems  to  be  more  or  less  general  that 
they  will  prove  enormously  rich  in  gold  when 
found.  There  are  no  facts  to  back  this  general- 
ization. In  fact,  everything  known  of  Alaskan 
quartz  ledges  goes  to  prove  the  contrary.  The 
quartz  now  worked  for  gold  is  of  extremely  low 
grade,  but  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities  and, 
as  in  the  Treadwell,  so  near  the  water  and  under 
such  favorable  conditions  that  its  working  proves 
steadily  profitable.  The  presence  of  gold  in  such 
wonderful  quantities  in  the  placers  shows  nothing 
as  to  the  richness  of  the  mother  lode.  The  erosive 
action  which  resulted  in  its  liberation  from  the 
original  matrix  of  rock  has  been  going  on  for  in- 
definite periods  of  time.  The  placer  deposits 
may  as  well  have  bcjen  drifts  from  poorer  ledges 
collected  through  longer  times  as  from  richer 
ledges  washed  down  in  shorter  time.  So  it  may 
well  be  that  the  mother  lode  when  found  will  not 
prove  the  bonanza  that  is  now  so  confidently  ex- 
pected." 

Routes  to  the  Diggings. 

All  the  writers  on  tlie  subject  of  tlie  Klon- 
dyke discoveries  comment  on  the  bad  roads 
and  poor  facilities  of  transportation  in  Alaska. 
Mr.  Harold  B.  Goodrich,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  mentions  in  the  Engineering 
Magazine  a  number  of  prospective  ways  of  get- 
ting into  the  gold  country:  <<The  route  up  the 
Stikine  River,  crossing  overland  to  the  Yukon 
from  Telegraph  Creek,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  these. 


since  it  is  open  as  late  as  October,  while  travel 
by  the  others  becomes  dangerous  by  the  first 
week  of  September.  Another  route  from  the 
east  through  Northwest  Territory  to  the  Mac- 
kenzie River,  thence  westward  to  the  Porcupine 
and  down  to  the  Yukon,  is  said  to  be  contem- 
plated by  a  Canadian  company.  This,  however, 
would  be  a  long  route,  and  would  lose  the  ad- 
vantage, possessed  by  the  Stikine  line,  of  passing 
through  the  gold  districts  British  Columbia. 

' '  The  miners,  however,  not  only  look  forward 
to  easier  means  of  entering  the  country,  when 
*  grub '  will  be  much  cheaper  and  easier  to  get 
than  now,  but  dream  of  wagon  roads  from  the 
towns  to  the  diggings.  When  these  are  put 
through,  they  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  *pack* 
their  outfits  on  their  backs  and  carry  them  through 
mosquito  infested  swamps,  or  to  tow  their  boata 
a  hundred  miles  against  a  rapid  current.  While 
such  a  condition  is  still  in  the  dim  future,  it  is 
within  the  limits  of  possibilities,  and  in  a  few 
years  Alaska  may  not  be  so  bad  a  place  to  live  or 
travel  m." 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  STORY-WRITERS. 

IN  the  October  LippincotCs  there  is  an  essay 
entitled  **  Bad  Story -Telling,"  in  which  Mr. 
Frederic  M.  Bird,  the  editor  of  Lippincotfs, 
takes  occasion  to  say  something  about  good  story- 
telling, and  also  to  give  some  advice  to  people 
who  are  anxious  to  write  good  stories.  Doubtlees 
few  good  stories  are  ever  written  as  a  result  of 
advice.  At  the  same  time,  so  many  bad  ones 
might  be  better  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
quote  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  editor  and 
clear-headed  man  like  Mr.  Bird.  Perhaps  his 
first  advice  would  seem  rather  truistic  to  any 
one  but  an  editor.  It  is:  **  Don't  write  on  sub- 
jects of  which  you  know  little  or  nothing."  He 
advises  simple  topics  within  easy  reach  of  the 
writer's  powers.  He  suggests  reading  up  on 
United  States  history,  and  a  preference  for  that 
rather  than  France  or  Italy.  He  warns  against 
dialect.  *'  As  a  main  reliance  its  day  is  done." 
Also  against  '<hifalutin',"  spread-eagle  styla 
Also  against  tales  of  literary  life  until  you  know 
it  as  thoioughly  as  Mr.  Howells  does.  •*  Find 
out  what  your  bent  is,  if  you  have  any,  and  what 
you  have  to  say,  if  anything;  if  not,  seek  other 
pursuits.  Whatever  you  do  take  pains  with  it 
Try  at  least  to  write  good  English;  learn  to  criti- 
cise and  correct  your  work;  put  your  best  into 
every  sentence.  If  you  are  too  lazy  and  carelM 
to  do  that,  better  go  into  trade  or  politioa.  It  it 
easier  to  become  a  Congressman  or  millioBaifi 
than  a  real  author,  and  we  have  too  many  M 
story-tellers  as  it  is. " 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

October  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  ends 
fortieth  year,  and  this  anniversary  number  in- 
i  a  modest  and  dignified  retrospect  of  a  few 
;he  four  decades  in  the  rear— a  life  which  might 
justify  some  pride.  No  other  American  magar 
ust  the  literary  history  of  the  Atlantic.  Such 
int  can  be  made  without  odium,  because  the 
t  is  so  different  from  all  others  in  the  consistent 
3  to  pure  literary  standards.  As  the  magazine 
bis  slight  collection  of  biographical  notes,  its 
las  been  during  all  the  changes  of  the  forty 

0  hold  literature  above  all  other  human  in- 
id  to  suffer  no  confusion  of  its  ideals."  The 
ber  was  published  in  1857.  To  show  what  a 
eginning  the  magazine  had,  it  is  only  necessary 
It  ten  of  the  fourteen  authors  who  contributed 
(t  number  were  Motley,  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Sliot  Norton,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
[^bridge,  Lowell,  and  Clark  Gardner.  Perhaps 
intrinsically  important  of  these  contributions 
first  installment  of  **The  Autocrat  of  the 
t  Table,"  beginning  with  Dr.  Holmes'  whim- 
was   just   going  to   say  when  I  was  inter- 

-the  interruption  having  lasted  for  some 
ve  years  from  a  period  when  two  slight 
ere  contributed  to  the  old  New  England 
ein  1832. 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE   "ATLANTIC." 

ts  very  first  appearance  the  magazine  was 
regarded  as  a   collector  of   American   liter- 

1  not  at  all  as  a  mere  publishing  enterprise. 
11  the  other  American  magazines  that  were 
xistence  have  perished,  and  those  that  have 
bave  radically  changed  their  character.  Only 
itic  has  remained  steadfast  to  a  marvelous 
The  editors  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  as 
3  the  contributors — truly  a  magnificent  suc- 

great  men.  Lowell  was  the  first  editor;  then 
Fields,  and  there  have  been  Mr.  Howells,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder  since  1890.  The 
the  Atlantic  is  entitled  perhaps  better  than 
American  to  answer  the  question  whether  we 
ed  beyond  the  day  of  a  high  literary  standard 
ite  literary  aims.  He  says  in  these  retrospect- 
nents  that  when  the  work  of  our  writers — 
I  are  worthy  of  the  name — is  compared  with 
that  was  going  on  in  1857,  there  will  be  shown 
cline  except  in  poetry.  "In  fiction,  if  Haw- 
set  aside  (as  it  is  fair  to  set  aside  any  great 
here  is  much  more  work  done  now  of  a  grade 
le  very  highest  than  was  done  forty  years  ago. 
'  there  has  been  as  great  an  improvement  in 
lere  has  come  a  wider  and  surer  grasp  in  these 
lUer  knowledge;  in  politics  and  social  science 
been  no  falling  away  by  our  few  best  writers, 
eld  is  larger  and  the  spirit  of  liberality  more 

by  the  exact  sciences  new  worlds  full  of 
I    and  romance  have   been   discovered   since 


Agassiz  first  wrote  for  the  Atlantic.  The  conspicuous 
changes  that  have  taken  place  are  two :  we  have  no 
single  group  of  men  of  such  genius  as  the  group  that 
contributed  to  the  early  numbers*  and  as  a  result  of 
the  spread  of  culture  no  man  of  less  than  the  very  high- 
est rank  can  now  hold  as  prominent  a  position  as  a  man 
of  the  same  qualities  held  when  good  writers  were 
fewer."  The  work  of  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  f-^rmerly 
editor  of  the  Forum,  has  been  very  marked  in  the  con- 
tents of  recent  numbers  of  the  AtlantiCy  especially  in 
the  space  given  to  important  timely  topics  of  the  day; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  part  of  the  maga- 
zine's field  has  been  strengthened  without  in  anywise 
weakening  its  hold  as  a  patron  of  creative  literature. 

M.   BRUNETlfeRE  ON  FRENCH  ST^LE. 

There  are  a  half-dozen  worthy  contributions  to  this 
anniversary  number.  M.  Bruneti^re  has  a  characteristic 
essay  on  "  The  French  Mastery  of  Style,"  in  which  he 
analyzes  keenly  the  atmosphere  and  the  forces  which 
have  made  French  prose  the  most  effective  and  subtle 
tool  among  all  the  languages  of  the  earth.  The  great  gen- 
eral reason,  of  course,  why  the  French  are  masters  of 
style  is  that  for  three  or  four  hundred  years  back  French 
writers  and  the  French  public  have  treated  their  lan- 
guage as  a  work  of  art ;  that  is,  that  in  addition  to  the  serv- 
ices the  language  affords  in  every-day  life,  it  is  capable  of 
receiving  an  artistic  form.  There  is  in  the  eagerness  for 
the  perfection  of  this  artistic  form  a  great  danger  of 
virtuosity;  that  is,  the  indifference  to  the  content  of 
form.  But  the  great  French  writers  have  avoided  this 
danger  by  learning  that  'language,  though  a  work  of 
art,  still  continues  to  be  above  all  a  medium  for  the 
communication  ot  thoughts  and  feelings — what  may  be 
called  their  instrument  of  exchange,  their  current  coin." 

Henry  M.  Stanley,  in  his  article,  **  Twenty-five  Years' 
Progress  in  Equatorial  Africa,"  sums  up  the  changes 
that  have  come  to  the  Dark  Continent  since  he  went  to 
find  Livingstone.  In  the  matter  of  transportation 
alone  the  changes  are  curious,  even  in  the  present  im- 
perfect state  of  civilization.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it 
took  Mr.  Stanley  eight  months  to  reach  Ujiji  from  the 
coast,  while  now  It  takes  a  caravan  only  three  months. 
Five  months  were  required  to  reach  Uganda  from  the 
coast,  while  to-day  bicyclists  perform  the  journey  in 
twenty-one  days.  "Fourteen  years  a^o  the  voyage 
from  Stanley  Pool  to  Stanley  Falls  was  made  by  me  in 
the  first  steamer  that  was  fioated  in  the  Upper  Congo 
in  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  hours.  Now  steam- 
ers accomplish  the  distance  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours,"  and  so  on. 

THE  TASK  OF  OUR  ASTRONOMERS. 

Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See  concludes  in  his  essay  on  "  Recent 
Discoveries  Respecting  the  Origin  of  the  Universe" 
that  we  have  our  principal  hope  of  cosmogony  in  the 
study  of  the  systems  of  the  universe  at  large  rather 
than  that  of  our  own  unique  system,  though  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  planets  will  always  be  usefal. 
What  the  future  astronomical  geniuses  will  busy  them- 
selves with  is  a  profound  investigation  of  the  solar  sys* 
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terns  of  the  double  nebulsB  and  of  certain  branches  of 
celestial  mechanics.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  predict 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  most  remote 
centuries.  Our  astronomers  must  trace  the  systems  of 
the  universe  back  through  cosmical  ages  to  And  out 
just  how  the  present  order  of  things  has  come  about. 
Truly  a  sublime  problem. 

Mr.  George  Kennan,  in  "A  Russian  P^xperiment  in 
Self-Government,"  gives  an  account  of  the  curiously 
isolated  republic  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  a  thousand  miles  away  from  Peking 
and  as  far  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  In  that  wild, 
mountainous,  densely  wooded,  and  almost  trackless  re- 
gion there  is  a  little  community  in  a  valley  only  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  in  length  which  has  evolved  from  begin- 
nings very  much  like  our  present  Klondyke  migration 
on  a  small  scale.  In  1883  a  tongus-hunter  found  gold  in 
this  valley,  and  it  led  to  an  influx  of  hardy  miners 
whose  expedition  showed  all  the  picturesque  qualities 
of  California  times.  These  hardy  adventurers,  so  many 
miles  away  from  any  center  of  government,  found  it 
necessary  to  provide  their  own  administration  of  justice, 
their  own  currency,  etc.  And  they  have  done  it  with  re- 
markably clear-headed  and  satisfactory  results.  In  1885, 
however,  the  jealousy  of  Russia  and  China  led  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  little  State  and  the  settlement  was 
scattered  to  the  four  winds. 

Prof.  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  has  what  is  probably 
the  most  authoritative  work  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
American  periodical  literature  on  Gabriele  d'Annunzio, 
the  Italian  novelist.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller  thinks  that 
the  material  prosjierity  of  Chicago  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
high  Intellectual  status.  Mr.  Frederick  Burk  writes  at 
length  on  "  The  Training  of  Teachers,"  and  especially 
of  their  Instruction  in  the  psychological  principles  of 
their  profession. 

THE  CENTURY. 

THE  Century  for  October  opens  with  a  good  article 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  most  capital  pic- 
tures drawn  by  Jay  I  lam  bridge,  on  "The  Roll  of  Honor 
of  the  New  York  Police,"  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  tells 
of  a  number  of  the  actions  by  his  policemen  which  se- 
cured their  promotion  and  their  representation  on  his 
roll  of  honor.  There  were  all  sorts  of  feats — rescues  at 
fires,  stopping  of  runaway  horses,  arrests  of  burglars, 
etc. — and  some  of  them  were  the  more  striking  for  the 
modesty  of  the  courageous  rescuers.  For  instance,  one 
man  was  assailed  by  three  young  toughs  at  night  when 
he  interrupted  their  robbing  of  a  peddler.  The  jwlice- 
man  ran  in  and  one  of  the  toughs  broke  his  hand  with  a 
bludgeon,  and  then  the  officer  with  his  other  hand  and 
his  nightstick  knocked  down  two  of  his  assailants  and 
brought  them  around  to  the  station-house.  Then  he 
went  around  to  the  hospital  and  ha<l  his  broken  hand 
set  and  reported  for  duty  without  losing  an  hour.  He 
said  nothing  about  his  performance,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
only  found  out  accidental! ly  what  a  part  he  had  played, 
so  he  was  promptly  made  a  roundsman. 

Gen.  Horace  Porter  has  brought  his  chapters  on 
"Campaigning  With  Grant"  to  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox. He  gives  a  very  readable  account  of  the  meet- 
ing between  Lee  and  Grant  which  formally  ended  the 
civil  war.  General  Porter  makes  much  of  the  incident 
in  which  General  Grant,  in  making  the  terms  of  the  sur- 
render, introduced  a  sentence  stating  that  it  would  not 
embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers  nor  their  private 


horses  or  baggage,  with  the  idea  of  saving  General  Lei 
and  his  stafif  the  unnecessary  humiliation  of  giving  ip 
their  swords.  When  General  Lee  came  to  this  sentenee 
he  showed  a  change  of  countenance  and  was  evidently 
touched  by  the  act  of  generosity. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Ferris  has  an  interesting  subject  in  "Wild 
Animals  in  a  New  England  Game  Park."  The  New 
England  game  park  described  is  the  Corbin  game  pie- 
serve  at  Newport,  N.  H.  This  consists  of  26,000  acresof 
mountain,  forest,  and  meadow,  fenced  in  strongly  with 
wire  and  containing  nearly  4,000  of  the  shyest  wild  ani- 
mals. There  is  an  immense  forest  of  spruce,  fir,  hem- 
lock, pine,  birch,  beech,  and  maple,  and  the  moose,  the 
buffalo,  elk,  wild  boar  from  the  Black  Forest^  and  the 
English  stag  roam  together  with  bear,  Virginian  deer, 
common  American  deer,  and  many  other  varieties.  Mr. 
Corbin  got  his  elk  and  moose  from  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Maine,  at  prices  ranging  from 
$80  to  $125  for  elk  and  from  $100  to  $200  for  moose. 
Hagenbeck,  the  famous  animal  merchant,  furnished  the 
wild  boars  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  for  the  fourteen  ancestors 
of  the  droves  which  now  swarm  in  the  Blue  Mountain 
woods.  The  whole  enterprise  cost  the  late  Mr.  Corbin 
about  $1,000,000,  aside  from  the  expense  of  maintenance. 
The  buffalo  bulls  are  tremendous  fighters  among  them- 
selves and  several  Homeric  combats  have  taken  place, 
but  Mr.  Ferris  says  they  are  absolutely  free  from  an- 
tagonism to  man,  and  that  they  will  come  up  with 
tongues  lolling  out  as  if  they  were  asking  for  something 
to  eat  when  they  are  called  as  a  farmer  boy  calls  his 
cows.  Over  and  above  the  larger  specimens  of  the  deer 
tribe  there  are  in  the  park  no  less  than  1,200  deer  of 
other  varieties,  and  no  doubt  the  Corbin  preserve  will 
in  time  be  able  to  supply  all  the  parks  of  the  world  with 
stock  which  they  may  need.  In  fact,  the  wild  hogs  will 
have  to  be  killed  out  carefully,  as  they  breed  too  test 
for  the  good  of  the  park.  At  present  the  deer  are  in- 
creasing handsomely,  the  elk  herd  having  grown 
from  140  in  1889  to  little  short  of  1,000.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  bull  elks  and  deer  are  shot  every  fall.  Theboan 
have  increased  from  the  original  14  to  no  less  than  800 
or  more  savage-looking  fellows. 

A  pleasant  contribution  to  this  number  is  the  ooUeO' 
tion  of  ''  Letters  of  Dr.  Holmes  to  a  Classmate,"  edited 
by  Mary  Blake  Morse.  There  is  no  more  delightful  let- 
ter-writer than  the  Autocrat,  and  these  alight  epistles 
are  in  his  best  vein. 


HARPER'S. 

IN  the  October  Harper  there  is  a  succinct  article  l^ 
Mr.  W.  A.  Crane  on  "The  Future  of  Railroad  In- 
vestments," from  which  we  have  quoted  among  the 
"I^eading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams  continues  bis  very  valn»- 
ble  series  of  papers  on  **  The  Century's  Progress  in 
Science."  This  month  it  is  "The  Century's  Progreaain 
Chemistry."  From  the  nature  of  such  a  retrospect  the 
article  is  impossible  of  summarization,  but  it  la  worth 
while  to  recommend  to  the  reader  thisexcellent^  Intelli- 
gent resume. 

A  retrospect  on  lighter  lines  is  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney^ 
article  on  "  The  Golfer's  Conquest  of  America."  Mr. 
Whitney  gives  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  game  in 
America  and  the  reason  for  its  tremendous  hold  onU* 
devotees.  This  last  is  rather  a  daring  efflorL  He  con- 
siders the  illusory  character  of  the  game  its  moat  tttf^ 
nating  quality.     Mr.  Charles  B.  MacDonald,  who  i«* 
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om  Scotland  in  1875  to  this  country  and  lived 
po»  is  the  father  of  golf  in  America,  and  Mr. 
says  that  this  gentleman  and  a  companion, 
(688,  were  the  first  to  attempt  the  game,  when 
lid  steal  away  to  a  ground  back  of  the  site  of 
igo  University,  lay  out  a  few  holes,  and  amuse 
es  in  the  twilight  playing  at  golf.  They  did 
'ge  the  course  because  the  hoodlums  tore  up 
.  every  evening  after  MacDonald  and  Burgess 
!,  and  their  friends  were  not  attracted  in  suf- 
umbers  to  make  organization  possible.    The 

>  was  started  by  Mr.  Lockhart  in  1888,  being  the 
ews  course  of  Yonkers.    From  there  the  fever 

>  Long  Island,  where  the  dunes  and  furze-cov- 
i  of  Shinnecock  make  the  most  ideal  ground  in 
.  Now  there  is  a  national  association,  and 
3  and  hundreds  of  clubs  from  Tacoma  to  Key 

larles  Dudley  Warner,  in  a  paragraph  on  ''The 
"  Mr.  Du  Manner's  latest  and  last  book,  re- 
inswer  his  own  questions:  "Is  it  a  book?  Is 
1  ?  Is  it  a  biography  ?  Is  it  an  autobiography  ? 
:ten  in  English,  or  in  French,  or  in  French- 
or  in  English-French  ?  What  would  Laurence 
Ave  said  about  it  ?    By  what  rules  shall  it  be 

How  did  the  author  produce  it  ?  Is  this  really 
56,'  glorified  shortrhand  that  he  and  Barty  in- 

Is  it  made  with  a  pen  or  a  brush  or  a  conjur- 

?"    Mr.  Warner,  as  we  said,  refuses  to  answer 

sstions,  but  he  says  :    "  Whatever  it  is,  it  is 

.    Furthermore,  it  is  a  complete  revelation  of 

personality  of  Du  Maurier." 

SCRIBNER'S. 

most  important  article  in  the  October  Scrih- 
r'8  is  Mr.  Henry  Norman's  on  "I'he  Wreck  of 
from  which  we  have  quoted  among  the  "  Lead- 
;les  of  the  Month." 

ries  in  '*The  Conduct  of  Great  Businesses  "  is  con- 
i  the  sixth  paper,  on  "The  Business  of  a  News- 
i)y  Mr.  J.  L.  Steffens.  Mr.  Steffens  considers 
ntirely  the  commercial  journalism,  of  which  we 
.  such  salient  examples  in  our  large  cities  dur- 
ist  two  or  three  years.  Not  that  he  deems  this 
ial  idea  of  journalism  a  good  one.  In  fact,  he 
i  the  magnitude  of  the  financial  operations  of 
spapers  is  turning  journalism  upside  down. 
"There  are  still  great  editors  whose  person- 
lake  the  success  of  their  organs,  but,  always 
numl^r  of  them  has  not  increased  with  the 
nation  of  newspapers.  He  says  that  the  news- 
*n  see  the  drift  of  their  profession  intocommer- 
is,  and  that  he  has  found  editors  everywhere 
5  it.  He  gives  a  sample  statement  of  the  an- 
enditure  of  a  large  newspai)er  as  follows  :  Ed- 
nd  literary  matter,  $220,000 ;  local  news,  *290,- 
strations,  $18(U)00;  correspondents,  1125,000; 
1,  $('>5,000;  ca))le,  *27,0(X);  mechanical  depart- 
10,500  ;  paper,  6^)17, 0(K) ;  business  office,  ink,  rent, 
:.,  $219,000." 

.  A.  Wyckotf  continues  his  recital,  under  the 
he  Workers,"  of  his  experience  as  a  laboring 
I  tells  us  this  month  of  the  life  led  by  a  hotel 
i  he  himself  saw  it.  This  phase  of  his  unskilled 
uired  eighteen  hours  of  continuous  duty  each 
vhich  he  received  twenty-six  cents  a  day. 
*erry  contributes  an  essay  on  "  The  Life  of  a 
Professor."    Among   other  phases  of  the  aca- 


demic profession  Mr.  Perry  chronicles  the  radical  fall  in 
estimation  in  the  community  which  the  college  pro- 
fessor has  been  forced  to  suffer.  "Two  generations 
ago,*'  he  says,  "the  place  held  by  the  college  professor 
in  the  community  must  have  vastly  tickled  his  vanity. 
Those  rules  in  vogue  in  New  England  requiring  stu- 
dents to  doff  their  hats  when  four  rods  from  a  professor 
were  emblematic  of  the  universal  homage  paid  him  in  a 
college  town.  I  suppose  there  is  no  man  of  us  so  great 
nowadays,  even  on  great  occasions,  as  those  old  fellows 
were  continuously." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

FROM  the  October  Cosmopolitan  we  have  selected 
Mr.  Grant  Allen's  article  on  "Modern  College 
Education"  to  quote  among  the  "Leading  Articles." 

Mr.  Julian  Hawt'iorne  continues  his  investigations  of 
"England  in  India,"  and  gives  some  further  report  of 
the  pitiable  condition  of  the  subjects  of  Empress 
Victoria.  He  is  excessively  pessimistic  as  to  the  out- 
look for  India.  Its  darkness  is  due,  he  thinks,  partly 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  partly  to  the  nature  of  the 
people,  and  not  so  much  to  the  English.  He  thinks  it 
exists  in  spite  of  their  most  conscientious  efforts  to  dis- 
pel it.  "  Let  England,"  he  concludes,  "  ponder  again 
the  words  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes.  Let  her  inspire 
India  with  a  veritable  Christian  faith,  and  nine-tenths 
of  the  present  difficulties  would  spontaneously  cease. 
But  in  order  to  inspire  such  faith  one  must  first  possess 
it;  and  England,  conscientious,  energetic,  just,  and 
proud  of  her  religious  history,  is  not  a  Christian  nation, 
and  therefore  forfeits  the  measureless  power  for  good 
which  might  otherwise  be  hers." 

Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  gives  a  rather  slight  sketch  of 
Aaron  Burr,  under  the  title  "A  Romantic  Wrong- 
Doer."  As  the  title  indicates,  he  does  not  attempt  to 
explain  away  the  black  mark  which  history  has  placed 
against  Burr's  name,  but  he  does  try  to  defend  him 
in  the  one  instance  of  his  duel  with  Hamilton.  He 
calls  Hamilton  a  most  slanderous  and  ignoble  enemy, 
and  maintains  that  Burr  was  entirely  justified  in  chal- 
lenging him  as  an  insulted  and  even  persecuted  fellow- 
statesman.  He  says  that  Burr  was  not  the  dead-shot 
which  prejudice  has  affirmed  him:  he  was  a  poor  shot 
and  out  of  practice.  He  says  he  did  not  fire  before  the 
time,  and  that  Hamilton  did  not  intentionally  fire  in 
the  air,  but  that  Burr  would  certainly  have  been  killed 
if  Hamilton  could  have  done  it. 

Mr.  I.  Zangwill,  in  one  of  the  Cosmopolitan  depart- 
ments, has  a  very  enthusiastic  word  for  Mark  Twain. 
He  hopes  that  the  new  book  will  be  "  a  gigantic  success," 
and  says: 

"I  wish  the  thousand-and-one  praters  about  the 
'  artistic  temperament,'  and  the  countless  real  fools  who 
do  not  understand  the  nobility  that  masquerades  be- 
neath the  cap  and  bells,  would  henceforth  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  a  man  of  letters  who  is  paying  back  to  his 
creditors  those  debts  which  to  the  less  honest  world  are 
compounded  for  by  bankruptcy;  that  it  is  a  humorist 
who  has  refused  to  accept  the  subscriptions  of  his  ad- 
mirers. May  I  point  out  to  them  how  they  may  yet 
help  the  indomitable  old  man,  the  great  writer  to 
whom  we  owe  *  Huck  Finn,'  by  purchasing  his  new 
book  by  the  score  and  presenting  it  to  libraries  and  to 
the  poor  either  in  pence  or  taste?  Carlyle  forgot  to 
write  of  *  The  Hero  as  Humorist.' " 

The  CosmtypoUtan  publishes  a  posthumous  article  by 
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Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen  on  "A  Glacier  Excursion  in  Nor- 
way," which  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  of  course 
has  a  special  interest  in  its  authorship.  Another  well- 
illustrated  article  is  the  opening  one  on  **  Spanish  Rule 
in  the  Philippines."  The  writers  of  this,  Dean  C.  Wor- 
cester and  Frank  S.  Bourns,  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  authorities  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  are  a  blight  and  a  curse  upon  the  country 
which  they  misgovern,  and  that  it  is  this  factor  that 
has  led  the  indolent  and  peace-loving  natives,  led  by 
more  energetic  and  restless  half-castes,  to  repeatedly 
rise  in  rebellion  against  the  hand  of  the  oppressors. 


McCLURE'S. 

THE  October  Mc.Clurc's  has  several  articles  of  de- 
cided interest.  Among  the  "Leading  Articles" 
we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  B.  T.  Grenfell's  account  of  the 
new  teachings  of  Christ,  from  Mr.  T.  Cockroft's  article 
on  "  An  Elephant  Round-up  in  Siam,"  from  Mi.ss  Ida 
M.  Tarbell's  "  Charles  A.  Dana  in  the  Civil  War,"  and 
from  Mr.  Waldrou's  "Certain  Wonders  of  the  Greater 
New  York."  Another  important  contribution  is  a  col- 
lection of  the  long-hidden  and  supposedly  lost  life- 
masks  of  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Lafayette, 
and  Charles  Carroll,  taken  about  18*25,  by  the  sculptor 
Browere,  by  a  refined  process  which  he  himself  devised 
and  of  which  he  never  told  the  secret.  Mr.  Charles 
Henry  Hart,  the  authority  on  such  subjects,  tells  a  ro- 
mantic story  of  the  making  of  these  masks  and  of  their 
hiding  away.  Mr.  Ira  Seymour  attempts,  in  an  article 
called  "  The  Making  of  a  Regiment,"  to  tell  what  must 
be  done  to  break  a  troop  of  raw  volunteers  into  a  dis- 
ciplined, effective  regiment.  Stephen  Crane  has  a  fili- 
bustering story  entitled  "  Flanagan  ; "  Octave  Thanet 
another  short  story,  "The  Grateful  Reporter;"  and 
there  are  further  chapters  of  Stevenson's  posthumous 
story,  "St.  Ives." 

THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  Ladh-y  Home  Journal  for  October  has  an  ar- 
ticle by  William  G.  Jordan  on  "Wonders  of  the 
World's  Waste,"  in  which  he  tells  of  the  marvelous 
uses  that  coal-tar  can  be  put  to,  the  possibilities  of 
broken  glass,  what  can  be  done  with  cork,  etc.  Among 
these  it^ms  we  find  that  in  this  country,  where  our  fish- 
eries are  worth  about  forty-five  million  dollars  a  year, 
the  fish  refuse  is  so  ingeniously  and  economically  util- 
ized in  thepreparationof  oil,glue,and  fertilizers,  that  the 
waste  makes  about  one-seventh,  or  14  per  cent.,  of  the 
total  income.  Another  interesting  item  is  the  use  of 
lower  grades  of  molasses  which  have  proved  unsalable. 
As  formerly  Louisiana  planters  dumped  this  molasses 
into  the  bayous  until  the  authorities  forbade  it,  it  is 
now  used  as  fuel.  It  is  sprinkled  on  sugar-cane,  and  its 
value  for  this  purpose  is  greater  than  for  any  other  use, 
over  a  hundred  thousand  tons  ^>eing  used  last  year. 

"  The  Great  Personal  Event "  of  the  month  is  the  time 
"When  Moo<ly  and  Sankey  Stirred  the  Nation,"  re- 
corded by  Nathaniel  P.  Hftbcock.  When  the  two  re- 
vivalists came  to  New  York  the  people  dashed  in  like 
stampeded  cattle.  Eleven  thouwmd  people  flocked  into 
the  old  Hippodrome  in  a  single  night,  and  when  the 
leaves  of  their  prayer-l)ooks  turned  there  was  a  rustling 
like  the  wind  in  trees  before  a  storm. 

On  the  editorial  page  Mr.  Bok  talks  about  sucoess  for 
young  men.  and  argues  strenuously  for  the  life  in  the 


smaller  city  as  against  the  greater  competition  and  tiw 
buried  hopes  and  aspirations  of  those  who  have  beea 
fascinated  by  the  larger  plums  of  metropolitan  sacoesib 
He  says  that  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  in 
a  big  city  will  not  bring  a  young  man  the  comfortable 
living  which  one  thousand  a  year  means  to  him  in  the 
smaller  community.  "  With  a  far  more  moderate  salary 
the  rising  young  clerk,  manager,  or  business  man  in  tin 
small  city  lives  like  a  king  in  comparison  to  the  man  of 
equal  position  in  the  large  center.  If  he  earns  a  thoa- 
siiiid  or  two  a  year  he  has  his  own  little  home  by  leaae 
or  purchase."  Mr.  Bok  makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  the 
modesty,  the  sunshine,  the  health,  the  social  life,  the 
advanta,ges  for  one's  children,  the  dignity  of  the  life  af- 
forded by  the  smaller  community. 


MUNSEY'S. 

THE  October  Munscy''8  celebrates  the  removal  of 
Columbia  University  to  her  new  magnificent  series 
of  buildings  in  an  article,  "The  New  Columbia,"  by 
Charles  C.  Sargent,  Jr.  Mr.  Sargent  complains  of  the 
serious  handicap  to  the  athletic  interests  of  the  unive^ 
sity  in  the  distjince  to  the  field  at  Williamsbridge.  He 
notes  that  Columbia's  chief  athletic  laurels  have  been 
won  by  her  cycle  teams. 

Hon.  James  H.  Eckels,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
makes  a  brief  article  on  "Our  Great  Political  Prob- 
lem," which  he  considers  to  be  the  currency  problem. 
He  is  confident  that  relief  for  our  present  troubles  is 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  extending  the  banking  and 
currency  powers  of  the  banks  and  restricting  those  of 
the  general  Government  than  in  any  measure  looking 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  silver  as  the  standard 
money  metal.  He  says  :  "  The  relief  which  the  South 
and  West  should  have  can  come  only  through  enlarged 
note  issues  granted  to  the  national  banks  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  creation  of  banking  facilities  better  meeting 
the  wants  of  those  sections.  A  broader  tiA.nHng  billf 
perfectly  safe  and  conservatively  planned,  would  be  of 
substantial  aid  to  those  sections  which  now  most  oonh 
plain,  while  any  free-silver  act  which  could  be  framed 
would  only  work  loss  and  injury  to  them." 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  says  that  his  favorite  novelist  and  bis 
best  book  are  Dumas  and  "  The  Count  of  Monte  CriBto.** 
"  In  spite  of  its  southern  extravagances,"  says  the  West- 
ern novelist,  "  its  theatrical  postures  and  climaxes,  its 
opulence  of  incident — almost  as  bewildering  as  the 
wealth  of  its  hero — as  a  magnificent  conception  of  ro- 
mance magnificently  carried  out,  the  novel  seems  tome 
to  stand  unsurpassed  in  literature." 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

IN  the  Bookman  for  October  there  is  a  brief  analyt- 
ical sketch  of  the  great  German  critic,  Herman 
Grimm,  written  by  Kuno  Francke.  Mr.  Francke  says 
that  what  distinguishes  Herman  Grimm  from  all  other 
German  .scholars  and  gives  him  his  unique  position  is 
the  fact  that  he  is  philosopher,  art  critic,  and  political 
historian  in  one.  "  He  is  among  living  Germans  the 
most  eminent  advocate  of  aesthetic  culture.  The  princi- 
pal, if  not  the  sole,  upholder  of  the  classic  tradition  6t 
Weinier  and  Jena."  Mr.  Francke  credits  Grimm  with 
a  mission  higher  than  the  mere  analysis  and  Interpre* 
tation  of  other  men's  works.  "  He  is  a  oraftUvv  artlifc; 
he  is  a  portrait  painter  of  consummate  skill  and  refill^ 
ment;  and  he  is  more  than  a  portrait  painter;  he  If 
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equally  exquisite  in  landscape  and  still  life,  even  in 
heroic  scenes;  he  has  the  magic  gift  of  making  all 
things  seem  animate. ** 

Sarah  A.  Tooley  contributes  the  most  considerable 
article  to  this  number,  an  interview  with  Sir  Walter 
Besant  concerning  the  novelist's  scheme  for  *'The 
Women's  Labor  Bureau."  This  scheme  includes  a  home 
office  in  London  and  branch  societies  throughout  the 
country;  with  honorary  secretaries  in  even  the  villages 
and  small  towns.  "Any  one  requiring  a  secretary, 
governess,  journalist,  etc.,  would  apply  to  the  home 
office  and  we  should  send  them  the  person  they  want, 
and  make  it  our  bu.siness  to  see  that  proper  remuner- 
ation is  given.  Our  society  itself  would  be  a  guaranty 
as  to  the  character  and  ability  of  any  one  entered  on  its 
lxx)ks.  Women  wanting  employment  would  in  like 
manner  apply  to  us,  and  we  should  introduce  them  to 
employers."  Sir  Walter's  plan  for  the  financial  side  of 
this  project  is  that  every  member  of  the  association 
should  become  a  subscriber  to  its  organ  by  the  payment 
of  about  half  a  crown  a  year.  He  expects  to  obtain  a 
circulation  of  about  ten  thousand  copies  per  week  in 
such  centers  as  London  and  Manchester,  while  there 
would  be  a  colonial  edition,  and  probably  a  continental 
one,  too. 


THE   CHAUTAUQUAN. 

IN  the  October  Chautauquan  Mr.  Greorge  H.  Guy 
discus.ses  "Electricity  in  the  Household."  He 
speaks  of  many  new  devices  which  the  imponderable 
fluid  could  be  put  to  in  furnishing  our  homes;  he  an- 
nounces that  soon  stairs  will  be  looked  upon  as  bar- 
barism, and  that  all  houses  will  have  an  electric  elevator 
worked  automatically.  A  Iready  many  private  laundries 
are  equipped  with  electric  irons,  and  the  clothes  are 
also  washed  and  dried  electrically.  In  the  kitchen 
there  is  the  electric  cooking  outfit,  and  the  knives  are 
cleaned  and  the  dishes  washed  by  an  electric  motor. 
But  of  course  the  chief  household  good  to  be  derived 
from  this  source  is  still  in  the  matter  of  lighting  and 
heating.  Mr.  Guy  speaks  up  for  the  electric  radiator 
as  a  heater.  "  It  is  both  ornamental  and  handy  and  can 
be  shifted  about  to  heat  a  corner  of  the  room,  or  placed 
near  the  piano  to  give  just  the  necessary  degree  of 
warmth  to  keep  the  fingers  of  the  music  student  from 
stiffening  during  a  winter  morning's  practice.  In 
bedrooms  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  can  be  regulated  to  take 
the  chill  off  the  air  without  raising  the  room  to  an  un- 
wholesome heat."  These  are  not  one-tenth  of  the  uses 
which  Mr.  Guy  suggests,  including  such  matters  as 
curling-tongs  for  the  ladies  and  traps  for  the  annihila- 
tion of  moths,  flies,  and  mosquitoes.  For  the  last-named 
interesting  purpose  an  incandescent  lamp  is  used.  It 
is  placed  inside  a  large  globe,  which  is  coated  externally 
with  a  mixture  of  honey  and  wine  or  any  other  viscous 
mass.  Wlien  the  blinds  are  drawn  down  the  entire 
insect  life  of  the  room  is  attracted  to  the  glare  and  it  is 
soon  attached  to  the  sticky  glass. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  asks  and  answers  the  ques- 
tion, ''Are  Women  Hurting  the  Chances  of  Men  in 
Business  ?  "  The  abundant  statistics  that  he  calls  to  his 
aid  in  the  task  show  that  women  are  gaining  greatly  in 
their  encroachment  upon  the  occupations  of  men.  They 
show  that  the  proportion  of  females  in  all  occupations 
followed  is  greatly  increasing,  and  that  the  women  are 
to  some  extent  entering  into  places  at  the  expense  of 
the  males.  But  a  still  closer  study  reveals  to  Mr.  Wright 


that  the  women  are  generally  taking  the  place  of  chil- 
dren, for  while  the  number  of  women  employed  is  in- 
creasing, the  number  of  children  employed  in  man- 
ufactories is  constantly  decreasing.  Only  in  special 
places  of  employment,  like  those  of  bookkeepers,  clerks, 
and  stenographers  in  business  houses,  etc.,  is  there  any 
encroachment  that  has  injured  the  occupations  of  men 
to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  writes  about  "  The  Fruit  Cure," 
and  particularly  about  the  grape-cure  gardens  of  Swit- 
zerland, France,  the  Rhine,  and  southern  Austria.  He 
says  that  experts  can  absorb  about  fifteen  pounds  of 
grapes  in  the  five  hours  open  to  them  at  the  ktirhaiis, 
and  that  some  of  them  do  it.  His  superficial  explana- 
tion of  the  cure  is  that  the  human  organism  can  absorb 
a  larger  quantity  of  blood-purifying  liquids  from  grapes 
with  a  minimum  of  distressing  effects  than  from  any 
other  form  of  food.  The  ex  purgative  fiuid  reaches  every 
part  of  the  system,  rinsing  out  morbid  humors  and  re- 
storing congested  organs  to  a  healthy  state  of  functional 
activity.  He  tells  us  that  cooked  or  baked  apples  will 
serve  the  object  of  a  fruit  cure  almost  as  well  as  grapes, 
and  that  the  madness  of  the  Southern  darky  for  water- 
melon has  some  method  in  it.  He  suggests  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  watermelon  cure  in  such  places  as  Macon, 
Ga.,  and  berry  cures  in  the  Pennsylvania  north  woods, 
where  millions  of  red  wild  raspberries  can  be  had  for 
the  easy  taking. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

TWO  articles  from  the  September  North  American 
—Prof.  Gold  win  Smith's  defense  of  American 
school  histories  from  the  charge  of  stimulating  anti- 
Engli.sh  feeling,  and  Senator-elect  Money's  reply  to 
Minister  Romero's  review  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  reference  to  the  independence  of  the  Spanish- 
American  States — have  been  quoted  elsewhere. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Thurl)er  contributes  a  paper  on  the  right  of 
contract  in  relation  to  '*  restraint  of  trade,"  in  which 
he  criticises  the  "anti-trust"  legislation  of  New  York 
and  other  States,  the  Sherman  law  passed  by  Congress, 
and  the  trans-Missouri  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  His  conclusion  is  that  "we  are  in 
danger  in  this  country  of  going  too  far  in  condemning 
aggregations  of  capital  and  hamjiering  their  rights  of 
contract  in  their  application  to  modern  commerce;  that 
in  this  age  of  steam,  electricity,  and  machinery  such 
aggregations  are  a  necessity;  that  they  result  in  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  that  while 
all  that  is  unreasonable  should  be  restrained,  there  is  a 
difference  between  reasonable  regulation  and  unrea- 
sonable restraint  of  trade,  and  the  right  of  freedom  of 
contract  for  labor  and  for  capital  should  be  fostered  and 
not  destroyed." 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Holder  exposes  some  of  the  horrors  of 
Chinese  slavery  as  practiced  in  San  Francisco.  Accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  the  iniquities  of  the  traffic  are  as 
flagrant  there  as  in  any  Asiatic  or  African  city.  The 
Chinese  women  and  girls  are  admitted  to  the  country 
on  forged  certificates  and  then  sold  by  their  abductors 
to  serve  as  household  drudges  or  for  immoral  purposes. 

"A  young  Chinese  girl,  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  in  San  Francisco  to-day  has  a  market  value  of  from 
$150  to  $500.  A  girl  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  if  attractive, 
is  quoted  on  'change  among  the  high-binders,  who  con- 
stitute the  brokers  in  this  unique  American  exchange, 
at  from  $500  to  $1,500,  while  for  girls  over  this  age  the 
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prices  range  up  to  $3,500,  which  has  been  paid  on  the 
very  good  ground  that  such  an  investment  will  return 
a  profit  of  20  or  80  per  cent." 

Mr.  Mulhall^s  statistical  article  for  this  month  is 
devoted  to  the  Pacific  States. 

*'  In  whatever  aspect  we  may  view  the  Pacific  States, 
their  progress  must  appetir  marvelous.  Although  of 
such  recent  formation  that  most  of  them  have  sprung 
into  existence  since  18t>0,  they  possess  more  miles  of  rail- 
road than  any  European  State  except  France  or  Ger- 
many, and  their  wealth  exceeds  that  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark  in  the  aggregate. 

"The  share  which  corresponds  to  these  States  in 
making  up  the  great  republic  may  be  expressed  as  fol- 
lows: Area  40  per  cent.,  population  6,  agriculture  8, 
manufactures  4,  mining  25,  wealth  10,  per  cent.,  of  the 
total." 

Mr.  Hamblen  Sears,  writing  on  "  The  Infiuence  of 
Climate  in  International  Athletics,"  holds  that  in  row- 
ing and  track  athletics  the  American  in  England  tmd 
the  Englishman  in  America  compete  under  serious 
disadvantages,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  predict  that  in 
order  to  secure  absolutely  even  conditions  Ixjtween  teams 
engaging  in  international  events  the  teams  will  have 
to  be  trained  in  the  country  where  they  are  to  compete; 
but  this  would  gradually  do  away  with  the  international 
character  of  the  contest. 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Buckler  discusses  again  the  old  question 
of  woman's  powers  and  "sphere."  She  decides  that 
women  have  never  yet  attained  the  highest  rank  in 
science,  literature,  or  art,  and  urges  them  to  l)e  content 
with  the  subordinate  part  of  assisting  and  carrying  out 
men's  creations. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie  contributes  a  suggestive  pajjer 
on  "Central  Africa  Since  Livingstone's  Death,"  in 
which  he  reviews  the  important  changes  that  the  Dark 
Continent  has  undergone  in  the  past  twenty-four  years. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  sets  forth  "The  Problem 
of  the  Twentieth-Century  City  ; "  Mr.  Frederic  Taylor 
writes  on  "  Farmers'  Institutes  and  Their  Work,"  and 
Mr.  James  G.  Whiteley  reviews  our  diplomacy  in  re- 
gard to  Central  American  canals. 

In  "Notes  and  Comments"  Mr.  Longfield  Gorman 
shows  what  he  regards  as  the  menace  to  American 
government  involved  in  the  admission  to  citizenship  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  in  the  event  of  annexation. 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Harger  describes  the  new  business 
alliance  now  })eing  developed  between  some  of  the  States 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Gulf  Sttites.  Mr. 
Edward  Byrne  denies  that  Ireland  is  l:)eiug  re  peopled 
by  Englishmen. 

THE  FORUM. 

THE  timely  article  by  President  Gompers  on  the 
coal  strike,  in  the  Repttnnber  Forum,  is  quoted 
in  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles." 

In  "A  Plea  for  the  Navy''  ex-Secretary  HerlK'rt  ad- 
vocates the  addition  of  six  more  battleships  to  our  At- 
lantic fleet  and  three  to  the  Pacific.  Seventy-five  tor- 
pedo-l)oats  should  also  l)e  built,  in  his  opinion,  and  all 
should  be  done  within  five  years. 

The  Hon.  John  R.  Procter  takes  a  hopeful  view  of 
the  proposed  acquisiticm  of  Hawaii  by  the  United 
States.  In  his  opinion  annexation  is  urgently  'emand- 
ed  by  our  own  interests,  as  well  as  by  considerations  of 
national  honor  involved  in  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
tectorate maintained  in  the  islands  by  this  Government 
for  more  than  fifty  years. 


Miss  Edith  Parker  Thomson  presents  an  interesting 
survey  of  "What  Woman  Have  Done  for  the  Pablie 
Health"  in  recent  years.  The  showing  made  by  the 
various  associations  of  women  in  American  cities  is 
most  encouraging.  Although  most  of  these  attempts 
on  the  part  of  women  to  better  sanitary  conditions  are 
necessarily  indirect,  the  result.s  of  their  work  are  be- 
ginning to  speak  for  themselves.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  fruits  of  the  movement  is  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  household  economics. 

Mr.  Murat  Halstead,  writing  on  "American  Annex- 
ation and  Armament,"  says: 

"We  need  to  be  armed  as  becomes  a  great  power;  not 
for  military  aggression,  as  our  volunt-eers  have  always 
been  and  will  prove  to  be  sufficient  for  that.  But, 
whether  we  include  the  American  islands  in  the  scope 
of  our  sovereignty  or  not,  we  need  to  equip  ourselves 
with  effective  artillery  and  to  augment  our  fleet  with 
such  energy  as  we  would  display  if  we  knew  there  was 
•  an  emergency  at  hand.  We  should  have  a  squadron 
for  the  Atlantic  and  another  for  the  Paciflc,  each  com- 
petent to  confront  all  enemies  that  might  be  moved  to 
command  our  waters  and  threaten  our  cities  by  the 
sea.  It  is  false  economy  not  to  prepare  such  a  fleet. 
We  should  have  it  as  a  guarantee  of  {leace,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  economy  to  guard  against  the  profligate  weak- 
ness of  surprises." 

Writing  on  "  The  Supremacy  of  Russia,"  Prof.  Thomas 
Davidson  concedes  that  the  present  outlook  for  that 
country  is  dark,  the  new  czar's  tendencies  being  clearly 
in  the  direction  of  "reactionary  absolutism  and  ob- 
scurantism," but  the  nation  cannot  long  follow  his  lead; 
she  must  go  forward  or  perish. 

"No  doubt,  at  some  no  distant  day  she  will  go  for- 
ward; and  there  are  jieculiar  circumstances  in  her  case 
which  must  greatly  aid  in  making  her  progress  safe  aAd 
successful:  (1)  The  complete,  almost  superstitious,  de^ 
votion  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  czar  and  their  conse- 
quent plasticity  in  his  hands;  (2)  the  high  culture,  broad 
humanity,  and  freedom  from  conservatism  of  a  large 
section  of  the  upper  clas.ses,  which  would  enable  them 
to  undergo  a  political  metamorphosis  far  more  easily 
than  older  and  more  stiffened  peoples;  (3)  the  Yillag» 
communities,  with  their  rudiments  of  self-government 
and  their  remedy  for  landless,  homeless  proletarianism, 
such  as  threatens  the  peace  of  western  Europe;  (4)  the 
compactness,  combined  with  vastness,  of  the  Russian 
empire." 

The  thesis  maintained  by  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  in 
his  essay  on  "  The  Historical  Novel"  is  essentially  this 
— that  the  best  historical  novels  are  those  written  by 
contemporaries,  describing  life  as  the  writer  sees  it. 
The  "  Pickwick  Papers'  of  Dickens  represented  the 
Ix)ndon  of  18J57  far  better  than  the  same  author's  "Tale 
of  Two  Cities"  represented  the  Paris  of  1789. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gold  Alvord,  Jr.,  cites  several  instances 
of  Cuban  dominance  in  Florida  cities  to  show  that  the 
race  is  fully  comi)etent  for  self-government.  These 
Florida  Cubans  came  into  the  country  as  exiles  after 
the  Ten  Years'  War. 

"The  building  up  of  the  American  municipalities  of 
Key  West,  Tampji,  W<?st  Tampa,  and  Ybor  City  is  doe 
to  them.  These  cities  are  hives  of  industry.  Crime  is 
little  known  in  them  and  a  Cuban  tramp  is  never  seen. 
In  Key  West  the  Cubans  control  the  city.  Cabas 
mayors  have  been  elected  and  have  governed  welL  It 
is  such  an  orderly,  progressive,  and  indaBtrioas  ooni* 
munity  that  an  arrest  is  rare.    For  two  yean  'Fmmai^ 
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sdo^  a  CqImui,  was  Mayor  of  West  Tampa,  and 
m  president  of  the  city  conncil.  This  city  of  four 
id  people  is  a  Cuban  colony  composed  of  former 
ts  of  Key  West.  An  English  word  is  seldom 
In  the  streets.  The  clerk,  treasurer,  assessor, 
ir,  marshal,  and  three-fourths  of  t^e  council  are 
I.  For  a  year  the  city  was  imincorporated. 
ben,  when  there  was  no  local  government,  its 
vras  admirable.  As  a  Cuban  expressed  it,  *  The 
of  the  community  ran  the  city.' " 
)  are  two  rather  technical  legal  articles  in  this 
:;  Dr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  discusses  the  limita- 
i  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
as regards  rate-malcing,  and  Mr.  David  Willcoz 
against  the  recent  **  anti-trust  **  legislation  on 
itional  grounds. 

ForwnVa  Klondyke  article  for  September  is  by 
'illiam  H.  Dall,  of  the  United  States  Geological 


THE  ARENA. 

3  October  Arena  the  issues  involved  in  the  de- 
ture  of  Professor  Bemis  from  the  University  of 
•  and  in  the  resignation  of  President  Andrews  at 
[Jniversity  are  discussed  by  the  Hon.  Charles  A. 
from  the  anti-monopoly  and  free-silver  point  of 

iree  economic  articles  which  follow  are  of  like 
Herman  E.  Taubeneck  concludes  his  inquiry 
he  Concentration  of  Wealth,  Its  Causes  and  Re- 
dth  a  paper  on  the  national  banking  system, 
ibeneck  is  a  forcible  writer  and  makes  his  points 
ly.  Justice  Clark,  of  North  Carolina,  makes  a 
\  argument  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  public's 
3  to  quasi-public  corporations.  Dr.  John  Clark 
,  the  AreruVs  editor,  maintains  that  the  pres- 
dled  advancing  prosperity  of  this  country  is  all 
'  sham,  that  wheat  has  been  marked  up  and  sil- 
rked  down  by  certain  "makers  of  prices" 
aadquarters  are  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  New 

»say  on  "  Jefferson  and  His  Political  Philoso- 
kry  Piatt  Parmelee  expresses  this  laudatory,  if 
lingly  original,  sentiment : 
rson  alone  seemed  to  comprehend  American  in- 
is,    as  experience   and   time   have   developed 
d  as  we  behold  them  to-day.    He  stands  now 
Qost  complete  exponent,  not  of  this  political 
that,  as  is  claimed,  but  of  Americanism." 
ev.  Clarence  Lathbury  writes  on  **The  Dead 
the  Church,"  meaning  the  fetters  of  tradition- 
th  which  many  religious  bodies  are  bound. 
1  L.  Dawson  attempts  to  give  an  exposition  of 
tism  in  Its  Scientific  and  Forensic  Aspects." 
2\e  is  suggestive,  and  raises  many  more  ques- 
.n  it  answers. 

s  B.  Newbold  has  decided  that  suicide  is  hardly 
bile,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  this  astonishing 
)n.  This  is  one  of  the  rare  glimmerings  of  op- 
n  the  October  number  of  the  Arena. 
llamy's  '*  Equality  "  is  reviewed  in  this  number 
I.  O.  Flower.  Mr.  Bellamy,  he  says,  has  given 
lote.  **  All  his  thoughts  and  ideas  are  in  align- 
/h  justice,  progress,  freedom,  and  human  eleva- 
s  voice  is  that  of  the  true  prophet.  His  work 
te  a  profound  impression  upon  minds  capable 
ndent  thinking  and  not  blinded  by  egoism." 


THB  FORTNIGHTLY  RBVIBW. 

THE  FcrtnighUy  Review  for  September  contains 
an  article  on  the  German  emperor's  foreign 
policy,  which  is  noticed  at  some  length  elsewhere.  The 
rest  of  the  Review  contains  many  good  articles,  some  of 
which  need  only  be  mentioned.  Among  the  latter  are 
Sir  W.  Martin  Conway's  account  of  "  Durer's  Visit  to 
the  Netherlands "  and  Augustin  Filon's  description  of 
the  Th^tre  Libre,  which  forms  the  third  of  his  inter- 
esting papers  on  the  modern  French  drama. 

GIBRALTAR  AS  A  WINTER  RESORT. 

Mr.  J.  Lowry  Whittle  writes  an  article  under  this 
head,  which  will  create  considerable  comment  on  the 
part  of  the  British  military,  who  regard  Gibraltar 
primarily,  secondly,  and  altogether  as  an  imperial 
stronghold.  Mr.  Whittle  maintains  that  Gibraltar 
could  be  utilized  as  a  health  resort  in  winter  without 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  security  of  its  garrison. 
It  has  already  been  much  used  as  a  place  of  call  by 
American  tourists. 

THE  INEXACTNESS  OF  THE  ENQLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate,  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Science  of 
Meaning,^  lays  great  stress  upon  the  difficulty  of  un- 
derstanding exactly  what  is  meant  when  English  words 
are  used  which  often  signify  very  different  things  to 
different  people : 

"  The  looseness  and  ambiguity  of  English  expression 
is  well  known  both  to  men  of  letters  and  statesmen. 
That  great  and  statesmanlike  wriirar,  the  late  Sir  John 
Seeley,  once  observed  to  me  in  conversation  that  this 
was  so  great  as  to  make  it  a  most  difficult  matter  to 
draft  a  treaty  in  English.  For  my  own  part,  I  must 
confess  that  as  a  vehicle  of  clear  expression  I  prefer 
Latin,  in  spite  of  its  inherent  inferiority,  to  my  native 
tongue,  and  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  if  to-day  I  have 
not  given  another  illustration  of  the  striking  words  of 
R.  L.  Stevenson :  *  Do  you  understand  me  ?  God  knows, 
I  should  think  it  highly  improbable.'" 

ENGLAND  AND  KLONDYKE. 

Dr.  M.  S.  Wade  writes  a  paper  concerning  the  Klon- 
dyke gold-field,  illustrating  the  same  with  a  map  and 
uttering  a  strong,  twice-repeated  note  of  warning 
against  any  slackness  in  asserting  British  rights  to  the 
Klondyke  territory.    Dr.  Wade  says  : 

''  No  doubt  John  Bull  will  take  care  he  loses  no  terri- 
tory to  the  arrogant  Uncle  Sam,  who  would  willingly 
grab  the  whole  country  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
did  the  opportunity  but  present  itself,  for  the  American 
recognizes  the  value  of  British  Columbia  much  more 
fully  than  does  the  less  enterprising  and  more  easy- 
going Britisher.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Great  Britain 
will  not  forget  that  the  sons  of  America  are  hopelessly 
selfish  and  must  be  met  with  marked  firmness  in  all 
negotiations.  They  regard  courtesy  as  an  evidence  of 
pusillanimity." 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  SOCIALISTS  IN  FRANCS. 

M.  Paul  Lafargue  tellis  the  story  of  the  growth  of 
socialism  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  French  re- 
public. He  says  that  it  has  spread  fast  and  fkr,  and 
that  the  Pope's  Encyclical  about  labor  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  contributed  to  its  success.  The  priests 
were  encouraged  to  advocate  Christian  socialism  and  te 
take  part  in  discussions  at  socialist  meetings.    In  tbcwo 
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discussions,  says  M.  Liafargue,  they  were  "compelled  to 
admit  that,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  the  Grospel, 
Christianity  had  culminated  in  a  capitalist  society, 
which  they  themselves  admitted  was  intolerable  for  the 
workers.  The  Christian  socialists  arrived  at  a  result  so 
opposite  to  that  which  they  were  aiming  at  that  the 
bishops  and  archbishops  had  to  stay  this  crusade  and 
to  forbid  the  priests  to  att4.'nd  these  discussions.  But 
by  the  time  they  retired  from  the  contest  the  mischief 
was  done." 

Socialists  are  taking  part  in  the  h)cal  elections,  and  in 
many  cases  are  securing  the  return  of  their  represent- 
atives on  municipal  and  other  councils.  M.  Lafargue 
says: 

*' Socialists  are  even  now  showing  their  true  value  in 
the  municipal  councils,  are  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
the  workers  and  of  the  small  shopkeepers,  and  are  even 
winning  the  respect  of  those  capitalists  who  are  not  al>- 
solutely  blinded  by  their  own  interests.  Tlie  confidence 
that  the  socialist  mayors  and  councilors  have  inspired 
in  the  men  they  direct  will  play  a  great  part  in  the 
elections  of  May,  1898.  In  the  small  commune  it  often 
happens  that  the  vote  of  the  mayor,  or  even  of  one 
councilor,  carries  in  its  train  the  votes  of  the  majority 
of  the  electorate.  In  my  opinion  the  elections  of  18CWi 
will  be  a  victory  for  socialism,  and  will  prepare  its  final 
triumph." 


..> 


rHE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contcmjwrary  Review  for  September  is  up  to 
date,  varied,  and  readable. 

According  to  "Germanicus,"  South  Germany  can 
stand  Prussian  Junkerdom  no  longer  : 

"The  emperor's  'new  course,'  his  personal  policy,  his 
marked  predilection  for  the  feudal  Junkers,  for  the  no- 
bleman in  contradistinction  to  the  commoner,  has  made 
such  a  state  of  affairs  possible  in  Germany,  and  caused 
the  whole  of  South  Germany,  as  well  as  every  liberal 
citizen  in  the  empire,  to  be  *  agin*  the  government '  and 
to  hate  the  very  name  of  Pru-ssian.  The  gradual  growth 
of  discontent  and  hatred  of  the  Prussians  in  South  Grer- 
many  has  assumed  greater  proportions  year  after  year, 
until  it  has  become  a  very  dangerous  factor  in  Grerman 
politics,  as  the  most  competent  judges  of  the  situation 
in  the  fatherland  now  openly  acknowledge.  Next  general 
election  in  Germany  will  produce  quite  unexpected  re- 
sults, unexpected  by  the  Pru.ssian  Junkers  and  the  em- 
peror's entourage;  the  united,  almost  unanimous, 
oi)[M)sition  of  an  angry  and  indignant  people  against  the 
authority  of  the  government — these  are  the  warning 
words  of  the  former  magistrate  in  Wiesbaden  whom 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  appointed  to  the  chair  of  political  economy  at  the 
University  of  Berlin." 

THE  VIKTrOUS  HELLENES. 

According  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson,  who  writes  an  ac- 
count of  the  "Thirty  Day.s' Campaign  in  Epirus,"  the 
Greeks  jwssessed  all  the  virtues  excepting  those  essen- 
tial to  success  in  the  field.    He  sjiys  : 

"I  suppose  no  such  temperate  army  has  ever  been 
seen  on  earth,  unless  it  was  Cromwell's  Saints.  I  never 
saw  a  soldier  drunk,  and  a  woman  could  walk  alone 
from  end  to  end  of  the  camps  without  hearing  a  word 
of  insult.  The  whole  army  took  a  vow  to  live  chaste  as 
long  as  the  war  lasted,  and  the  vow  was  rigorously  kept 


The  heavy  losses  in  one  regiment,  it  is  true,  ^ 
tributed  by  the  others  to  carelessness  on  this  poii 
regiment  was  recruited  from  the  Ionian  islandc 
I)erhaps  they  are  rather  a  slack  and  self-indulgi 
But  then  they  are  musicians.  Besides,  before  coi 
ing  them  for  immorality  on  the  strength  of  their 
we  must  remember  that  they  were  considerabl; 
often  exjK3sed  to  tire  than  the  rest." 

A  CRITICISM  OF  MR.   MORLET. 

Mr.  Norman  Hai)good,  writing  of  Mr.  Morle] 
his  distinctive  characteristic  in  what  he  calls  hi 
alism  : 

*'To  gain  a  position  of  influence  in  politics 
as.sure  himself  a  place  in  criticism,  without  the 
instinct  for  action,  charm  of  style,  personal  magii 
wit,  or  eloquence,  he  has  certainly  kept  his  gif 
[)l<)yed  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  is  ean 
most  men  of  as  few  talents.  His  somewhat  limits 
has  l)evn  cultivated  with  a  thoroughness  that  bi 
a  larger  crop  than  many  a  richer  and  broader  are 

SINKING  SILVER. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  ridicules  the  idea  that  anj 
can  l)e  given  by  England  or  the  Indian  Grovemm 
the  silver  men: 

"  To  tie  India  up  with  any  Western  monetary  s; 
alx)ve  all  with  such  a  currency  chaos  as  the  Amc 
are  still  floundering  in,  would  be  to  strangle  hern 
development.  It  would  be  a  wanton  wrong,  noti 
India,  but  to  all  the  financially  allied  countries 
far  East.  We  in  Europe  are  slow  to  learn  that  t 
East  is  a  world  by  itself,  which  has  grown  and  wi 
tinue  to  grow  in  its  own  way.  It  knows  silver  t 
as  silver;  our  sophistical  ratios,  our  free-coinas 
legal-tender  ingenuities  are  a  foreign  language 
European  interference  with  its  economic  habits 
the  most  part  useless  or  mischievous,  and  the  won 
we  could  do  it  in  its  present  unsettled  transitioE 
would  be  to  hand  over  the  control  of  its  money,  ] 
ing  the  practical  control  of  its  foreign  trade,  to 
of  American  silver  kings.  Behind  all  the  bei 
theories  and  the  flne-spun  logic  of  bimetallisni,  tl 
motive  power  is  the  silver  producer.  It  is  for  hlz 
all  the  leagues  and  conferences  and  association 
been  unconsciously  working." 

SECTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Howard  Evans  demolishes  the  absurd  falUu 
to  WhiUiker)  as  to  the  existence  of  hundreds  of  s 
England.  Practically  there  are  not  more  than  ti 
Of  these  ten  evangelical  Protestant  denominatioi 
vide  7,r)0(),000  sittings,  while  the  Established  C 
only  seats  0,778,000.  The  clerg>'  of  the  Establis; 
of  all  sorts  numl)er  20,495.  Mr.  Evans  gives  the  i 
ing  figures  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  Free  Church 

Lo 
Pastors.       Pm 

Baptists 1,718  V 

Congregationa  lists 2,441  6^( 

Presbyterians 8Q1 

Wesleyans 1,774  17,< 

Primitive  MetluKlists 966  1 

Calvinistic  Methodists 608  16^^ 

United  Methodist  Free  Church  818  |l^( 

Methodist  New  Connection . . . .  •  186  1,1 

Bible  Christians 166  1,4 

Totals. a86D  «^{ 
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THS  L06IA  AND  THE  GOSPELS. 

Dr.  J.  Rendel  Harris  says: 

**  The  critical  importance  of  this  attempt  to  restore 
the  opening  of  a  primitive  collection  of  logia  is  very 
great.  On  the  one  hand,  it  gives  us  the  suggestion  of 
an  earlier  gospel  or  gospels  than  any  of  our  existing 
volumes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  our  quoting 
Clement  or  Polycarp  as  attesting  the  antiquity  of  the 
canonical  gospels.  And  this  means  a  possible  lowering 
of  our  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  the  extant  synoptists. 
We  conclude,  moreover,  from  a  study  of  the  variants  in 
the  recovered  logia,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  not 
only  in  the  existence  of  much  precanonical  evangelic 
matter,  but  also  (we  refer  especially  to  the  reading,  *  a 
city  huilt  on  a  hill,'  in  the  seventh  logion,  whose  origin 
Resch  divined  so  acutely)  in  the  influence  that  the 
extra-evangelic  documents  have  had  on  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  text  of  the  canonical  gospels/' 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

"^HE  most  notable  articles  this  month  are  Mr.  Greorge 
RusselPs  good-natured  raillery  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  as  model  landlord.  Miss  Sellers'  sketch  of  Dr. 
Von  Miquel,  "  The  Kaiser's  Own  Man,"  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Ackland's  survey  of  the  growth  of  British  seaports. 
These  claim  separate  notice. 

MR.  HARRISON  ON  INTERNATIONAX  MORALS. 

Keeping  up  the  discussion  on  might  verstis  right 
which  Mr.  Morley's  "Machiavelli "  has  pushed  to  the  fore 
again,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  makes  a  trenchant  attack 
on  Mr.  Fred.  Greenwood's  contention  that  the  relations 
between  States  are  governed  not  by  law  of  any  kind 
save  the  old  right  of  the  strongest,  and  practically  re- 
solve themselves  into  the  lawlessness  of  war.  Mr.  Harri- 
son points  out  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  international 
law,  and  that  even  war  is  not  a  relapse  into  primordial 
anarchy,  but  is  subject  to  laws  and  ethics  of  its  own,  of 
a  very  definite  kind. 

"The  attempt  to  distinguish  between  morality 
toward  foreigners  and  morality  toward  our  fellow- 
countrymen  is  pure  moonshine.  The  specific  acts  may 
differ;  but  the  moral  standard  is  the  same  in  kind. 
To  talk  about  the  State  as  an  almighty  power  is  mere 
fetichism.  The  State  is  only  an  aggregate  of  parishes, 
as  the  parish  is  an  aggregate  of  families.  And  human- 
ity is  an  aggregate  of  States.  It  is  needless  to  go  over 
the  old  proof  that  morality  is,  on  the  wholCy  the  con- 
duct most  conducive  to  well-being  among  men — that, 
on  the  whole,  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  .  .  .  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy  for  States  as  for  citizens.  The  true 
way  to  *  save  the  State '  is  to  raise  its  reputation  for 
good  faith,  justice,  and  peaceableness,  to  make  it  strong 
in  defense  but  not  dangerous  in  attack.  Switzerland  is 
one  of  the  smallest  and  poorest  States  in  Europe,  and 
yet  it  is  of  all  others  the  most  absolutely  impregnable." 

NATIVE  FEELING  IN  INDIA. 

The  Moulvie  Rafiuddin  Ahmad  gives  the  lie  direct  to 
all  rumors  of  Mohammedan  disaffection.    He  says: 

*'Liet  me  at  once  declare  that  the  Indian  Moslems 
continue  to  have  unabated  confidence  in  the  British 
rule,  and  that  their  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the  Empress 
of  India  remain  unaltered.  They  share  a  kind  of  legiti- 
mate pride  with  their  English  fellow-citizens  in  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  that  empire.  They  are  in  a 
minority  in  India,  and  they  feel  convinced  that  their 


best  interests  lie  in  the  maintenance  of  the  British  role. 
It  has  lately  been  asserted  that  the  sultan's  emissaries 
are  trying  to  sow  disaffection  among  the  Moslems  in 
India.    There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it." 

Mr.  George  Adams  admits  grave  discontent  among 
the  land-owning  classes  in  India  owing  to  foreclosure 
of  mortgages,  and  suggests  as  a  remedy  that  the  State 
should  administer  the  estates  of  all  embarrassed  land- 
lords and  return  the  same  to  them  cleared  of  all  incum- 
brances, but  with  legislative  prohibition  of  renewed  in- 
cumbrances. 

HOW    LONG    OUGHT    WE    TO    LIVE— SEVENTY    YEARS    OR 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY? 

There  are  two  papers  on  old  age.  One  is  by  Mr. 
James  Payn,  who  declares  that  "  the  best  part  of  old 
age  is  its  sense  of  proportion,  which  enables  us  to  esti- 
mate misfortunes,  or  what  seem  to  be  such,  at  their 
true  value."  He  calls  special  attention  to  a  terror  of 
advancing  years  which  can  surely  not  be  generally 
known — the  way  old  men  are  bombarded  by  theological 
correspondents  eager  to  save  them  from  a  lurid  here- 
after. Lady  Glenesk  presents  interesting  facts  indic- 
ative of  the  increasing  duration  of  human  life,  which 
she  kindly  summarizes : 

"That,  according  to  the  best  authorities  of  the  last 
century,  the  extreme  limit  of  life  might  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  under  extraordinary  and  almost 
abnormal  circumstances.  That  the  anticipation  of  life 
is  roughly  five  times  the  time  that  the  organs  of  the 
body— not  counting  the  brain,  which  develops  latei^— 
require  to  attain  their  full  and  absolute  maturity. 
That  rarely,  if  ever,  is  that  full  duration  achieved, 
owing  to  disease,  food,  heredity,  bad  habits,  wear  and 
tear,  and  many  other  causes  which  shorten  life.  The 
slower  the  development  the  longer  may  be  the  duration 
of  life.  That  those  circumstances  which  conduce  to 
longevity  are  undoubtedly  late  development,  frugal 
habits,  moderation,  exemption  from  vicissitudes  of 
climate  and  extreme  of  heat  or  cold,  from  mental  worry 
and  agitation,  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  with 
a  fair  amount  of  brain  work  when  the  brain  is  ready  to 
undertake  it." 

She  remarks  on  the  prominence  given  to  the  Psalmist's 
"three  score  years  and  ten,"  and  the  neglect  shown  to 
Gren.  vi.  3,  "  His  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  enamored  as  usual  of  his  dis- 
tinction between  labor  and  ability,  takes  occasion  from 
the  lock-out  in  the  engineering  trade  to  argue  that  the 
ability  which  labor  leaders  show  in  organizing  trades 
unions  and  strikes  does  not  involve  the  ability  which 
can  organize  labor  for  productive  purposes.  Labor  can 
be  restive,  can  jib,  or  shy,  or  "buck-jump: "only  ability 
can  ride  or  drive.  Mr.  Leonard  CJourtney  reviews  Can- 
ning's policy  over  the  Eastern  question,  the  complete 
failure  of  which  he  does  not  wholly  regret.  Mrs.  Walter 
Creyke  suggests  cycling  in  figures  and  mazes  and  round 
a  maypole,  with  other  fancy  devices,  as  an  excellent 
pastime  for  girls,  now  that  the  first  simple  cycling 
craze  is  over.  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  recounts  in- 
stances of  Highland  second-sight,  and  the  Marchioness 
of  Ijondonderry  wails  over  the  Conservative  Compen- 
sation bill,  as  henceforth  "no  employer  of  labor  will 
continue  to  find  work  for  any  except  able-bodied,  strong 
men  in  the  prime  of  life  and,  if  possible,  without  de- 
pendents." 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

AS  usual,  the  September  number  of  the  National 
Review  emphasizes  the  subject  of  bimetallisn. 
The  supplementary  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Agriculture,  embo<lying  bimetiiUist  suggestions,  is 
extensively  quoted  and  enforced  in  the  monthly 
chronicle;  and  is  further  made  the  text  of  the  first 
article,  one  by  Mr.  \V.  E.  Bear,  with  the  challenge  title, 
"Shall  Agriculture  Perish?"  Mr.  Bear  is  very  indig- 
nant with  the  commission  as  a  body  for  not  investigat- 
ing further  the  grounds  of  the  "fall  in  prices,"  which 
is  the  proximate  cause  of  agricultural  depression,  and 
for  declining  to  propose  any  remedies,  as  though  agri- 
culture were  to  l)e  calmly  allowed  to  decay.  Foreign 
competition  is  no  sufficient  explanation.  The  de- 
monetization of  silver  was,  of  cour.se,  the  deeper  reason. 
Mr.  Bear  joyfully  contrasts  Lord  Farrer's  denial  of  the 
appreciation  of  gold  with  Sir  Rolxirt  Giffen's  emphatic 
affirmation  of  such  an  appreciation  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  and  the  conseciuent  contraction  of 
gold.  The  immediate  practical  upshot  of  the  discussion 
is  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  accepting  the  invitation  of 
the  United  States  to  an  international  monetary  con- 
ference. 

INDI.^N  LOYALTY. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Birdwoo<l,  C.S.I.,  lat€  meml)er  of  the 
Governor's  Council  in  Bombay,  extols  the  merits  of  the 
British  civilian  in  India,  who,  he  thinks,  does  not 
advertise  himself  sufficiently.  He  deeply  deplores  the 
persistent  and  malicious  misrepresentation  of  British 
policy  in  the  native  press,  and  appeals  to  the  leaders  of 
native  society  to  promote  a  more  just  and  healthy  pub- 
lic opinion  among  the  natives.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
convinced  that  the  bulk  of  the  people,  having  tasted 
oppression  before  they  came  under  the  British  sway, 
are  too  sensible  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy  to  be  misled 
by  seditious  prints. 

THE  HIGH  MORAL  VALUE  OF  FETICHIS.M. 

Miss  Mary  Kingsley  contends  that  African  law  can- 
not be  understood  without  knowledge  of  African  re- 
ligion. She  quotas  Spinoza's  great  words  concerning 
the  identity  of  the  power  in  nature  and  in  man  with 
God,  and  declares  that,  putting  spirits  for  God,  you 
have  in  Spinoza's  definition  the  religion  of  the  Af- 
rican. From  her  accounts  religion  seems  to  Ixj  much 
more  of  a  i)ractic'al  reality  in  the  life  of  the  black  than 
of  the  whit^  man.  "  The  tiling  that  holds  the  society 
together  and  acts  as  the  groat  deterrent  to  crime  against 
the  society"  is  "fetich  religion."  The  presence  of  the 
market-god  insures  perfect  honesty  in  trading,  and  a 
charm  will  amply  prot^'ct  gcMxls  otherwise  totally  un- 
guarded. The  fetich  spirits  are  practically  the  [K)lice- 
men  of  African  society.  No  confidence  can  be  put  in 
the  mere  word  of  an  African  spoken  out  of  oath;  but 
you  may  stake  your  life  on  the  truth  of  wliat  is  spoken 
under  oath,  even  by  "tlie  wildest  bush  cannibal  in  all 
West  Africa."  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  colonial  chronicle  for  the  month  ex- 
plains Mr.  C'hamberlain's  exoneration  of  Mr.  Rhodes — 
which  it  deplores — and  the  government's  extraordinary 
tolerance  toward  him  by,  in  etTect,  declaring  colonial 
I)remiers  and  ex-premiers  to  l)e  exempt  from  prosecu- 
tion by  the  imperial  government. 

A  FATHKU'S  PARTING  ADVICE  TO  HIS  SON. 

"  The  worship  of  athletics"  pursued  at  the  expense  of 
lessons  is  lamented  by  Mr.  A.  II.  Gilkes,  head  master  of 


Dulwich  College.  The  current  rage  for  cricket  in  Eng- 
land could  scarcely  be  better,  shown  than  by  the  follow- 
ing story : 

"  I  was  lately  dining  in  the  company  of  a  gentleman 
— a  parent — who  after  dinner  said  to  me,  with 
feeling  in  his  tone,  that  he  had  that  day  taken  his 

for  the  first  time  to ,  naming  a  great  school,  and 

that  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  given  him  by  the 
parting  to  give  his  boy  the  best  advice  in  his  power.  I 
said  that  the  occasion  was  well  chosen,  for  that  when  a 
lx)y  was  going  into  a  strange  and  somewhat  perilous 
life  he  needed  guidance;  and  moreover  that  then  his 
heart  was  soft  and  open,  and  thus  he  would  receive  and 
remember  what  was  said.  The  father  agreed  with  me» 
and  said  that  the  advice  which  he  had  given  his  boy 
was  to  take  up  bowling  rather  than  batting  as  likely 
really  to  be  of  more  service  to  him." 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  Johnsoniana  apropos  of 
Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  edition  of  Johnson^s  "Miscellanies.** 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  articles  in  the  Septem- 
ber Blackwood's  is  Mr.  J.  Y.  Simpson's  account 
of  the  Siberian  exile  system,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles." 

The  anonymous  study  of  "  Mrs.  Oliphant  as  a  Novel- 
ist "  is  to  be  commended  to  the  young  writers  of  our 
day.  The  writer  htis  an  unconcealed  contempt  for  the 
advertising  methods  now  so  common  in  the  literary 
calling,  and  holds  up  Mrs.  Oliphant  as  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  success  in  literature  won  without  the  aid  of  a 
single  unworthy  expedient,  by  sheer  merit. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Harris  contributes  one  of  the  most 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  Greco-Turkish  war  scenes 
that  any  eye-witness  has  yet  published.  His  recollection 
of  the  transfer  to  a  hospital  ship  at  Volo  of  three  hun- 
dred wounded  Turkish  soldiers  is  singularly  impreadTe: 

"  Long  suffering  had  reduced  the  appearance  of  the 
Turkish  wounded  soldier  to  a  type  of  refinement  and 
delicacy.  The  deep-sunken  eyes,  the  pallid  faces,  the 
perfect  silence  in  which  these  brave  men  bore  their 
agony,  all  impressed  one  more  than  is  possible  to  d^ 
scribe.  Not  a  cry,  not  even  a  groan,  as  the  long  line  of 
stretchers  bearing  their  freight  of  wounded  men — ^many 
dying,  one  or  two  already  dead — passed  from  the  carts 
up  the  gangway  of  the  ship.  Turk  or  Greek,  Christian 
or  Mohammedan,  what  matters  it  when  men  are  suffer- 
ing? Tiiree  hundred  or  more,  bearing  their  burning 
fevers  and  the  agony  ot  their  wounds  with  a  stoiciam 
more  t-erriblc  to  witness  almost  than  death  itself.  Aa 
one  stoo<l  and  wat<:hed  them  pass  in  the  bright  sunlight 
of  that  summer  afternoon,  one  tried  to  realise  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  single  man  alone,  and  by  this  means  to 
gauge  tlie  suffering  of  the  three  hundred.  And  then  to 
think  that  this  was  only  a  small  contingent,  that  thou- 
sands of  others  lay  thus  in  Greece  and  Thessaly  suffering 
as  these  did.  It  is  tlien  that  one  realizes  the  horrors  of 
warfare,  not  in  battle  when  shell  and  ballet  screamand 
whistle  overhead  and  all  is  confusion  and  excitement^ 
and  I  wished  in  my  lieart  of  hearts  that  those  Bngliih* 
men  who  shared  in  the  glory  of  this  slaughter  hf  their 
encouragement  of  Greece  had  been  there  to  see  their 
handiwork.  There  is  many  a  member  of  PMrUAment 
who  would  have  thought  twice  upon  his  actton  oould 
he  have  witnessed  that  scene  of  unatterable  |^«  and 
suffering.  You  who  stay  at  home  and  make  wan  froD 
your  cushioned  seats  have  no  idea  of  what  war  fa !" 
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CORNHILL. 

ESBE  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  reading  in  the 
Aagust  number  of  Comhill^  but  only  one  article 
t  on  Cromwell's  court — calls  for  special  notice 
here.  The  bad  news  from  the  Indian  frontier 
B  one  turn  with  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  to 
sraonal  narrative  of  the  Sepoy  revolt  at  Delhi  in 
1857,  by  Ck)l.  E.  Vibart.  It  is  a  vivid  and  not 
forgotten  picture  of  how  the  dread  mutiny  first 
*d  itself.  Sir  Edward  Strachey  gives  a  very 
iful  sketch  of  his  cousin,  Charles  BuUer,  of  Cor- 
lescent,  born  in  Calcutta,  loved  pupil  of  Carlyle, 
)er,  if  not  creator,  of  the  party  in  Parliament  of 
lilosophical  Radicals,  and  secretary  to  Lord  Dur- 
m  his  famous  embassy  to  insurrectionary  Canada, 
nriter  claims  for  Buller  the  solution  of  the  Cana 
)roblem.  Lord  Durham  merely  appended  his  sig- 
e.  With  the  exception  of  health,  ^^  Charles  Buller 
Jl  the  qualifications,  inherent  and  acquired,  for 
ig  a  great  English  statesman."  Mr.  W.  M.  Ao- 
i  writes  the  anniversary  study  on  the  great  engi- 
Brunel,  who,  it  appears,  was  the  son  of  an  Eng- 
mother,  but  his  father  was  a  French  tmigr^,  who 
id  to  America  from  the  Revolution,  and  after  hold- 
government  appointment  as  engineer  in  New 
settled  down  in  Ehigland.  Mr.  Frank  T.  BuUen, 
the  brightest  of  the  new  writers,  reviews  the  his- 
f  antarctic  exploration,  which,  he  concludes,  pos- 
only  a  scientific  interest.  But  he  thinks  that  the 
•whale  fishery  migh  be  rehabilitated  in  the  South 
3etween  fifty  and  sixty  degrees,  where  there  are 
s  in  vast  numbers  and  of  the  largest  size.  Mr.  J. 
ind  tells  the  story  of  the  last  days  of  dueling  in 
itish  Isles. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

E  September  nimiber  of  the  Westminster  does 
not  rise  above  the  average  level.  Perhaps  the 
nterest  is  roused  by  Mr.  John  Herlihy*s  paper  on 
itish  Government's  Irish  policy.  The  writer  can- 
^ard  that  policy  as  a  solution  of  the  Irish  prob- 
He  lays  great  stress,  however,  on  the  growth  of  a 
yn  consciousness  among  all  Irish  parties,  even  the 
apposed.  The  agitation  on  the  financial  relations 
erely  brought  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Home 
and  Unionist,  landlord  and  tenant  into  one  com- 
rray  :  it  brought  the  Irish  gentry  and  land-own- 
the  front  as  the  natural  leaders  of  the  Irish  peo- 
Hieir  own  interests  as  rate-payers  will  probably 
the  classes  to  join  representatives  of  the  masses 
new  bodies  of  local  governments ;  and  the  spirit 

has  made  land-owners  and  Orangemen  declare 
*lves  Irishmen  first  and  imperialists  afterward 
B  expected  to  grow  stronger.  Mr.  Herlihy  hopes 
le  Irish  gentry  will  serve  on  the  new  councils,  and 
there  a  trust  in  Belf-government  which  may  de- 
nto  a  faith  in  home  rule.  But  only  as  they  move 
;  inevitable  direction  can  they  hope  to  regain  and 
their  proper  social  leadership.  Writing  on  Irish 
ion,  Mr.  M.  Dalton  pleads  for  a  better  teaching 
culture  in  the  elementary  schools,  with  gardens 
ed  to  every  school  for  experimental  instruction, 
uld  go  so  far  as  to  open  half  a  dozen  purely  agri- 
U  schools  with  farms  attached, 
^f twich  has  no  longer  any  doubt  that  English 

the  international  language  of  the  future.  For- 
i  tics  themselves  recognize  this.  The  only  obstacle 


is  our  extraordinary  spelling.  Dr.  Lef  twioh  proposes  to 
begin  the  needed  reform  by  what  he  calls  the  harpo- 
cratic  system.  He  would  omit  all  silent  letters  except 
initials,  which  he  would  print  in  italics.  He  would  in- 
dicate a  long  vowel  by  a  long  mark  above  it  (as  in  Latin 
prosody).  He  would  retain  gh  only  when  pronounced. 
He  commends  his  scheme  to  Japanese  statesmen. 

The  object-lesson  of  the  Cuban  war  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Leonard  Williams,  the  **  wickedness  of  the  gov- 
ernors, ignorance  of  the  governed."  He  regards  the  in- 
dependence of  Cuba  as  inevitable,  and  anticipates  a 
kindred  revolution  in  Spain  when  popular  education 
has  done  its  work. 

Herbert  W.  A.  Wilson  contributes  an  impassioned 
rhapsody  in  praise  of  the  trained  hospital  nurse,  whom 
he  describes  as  *^  the  supreme  outcome  of  Christianity." 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  REVIEW. 

IN  his  September  number  the  editor  of  the  Progressive 
Hevlew  administers  a  rebuke  to  the  British  work- 
ing classes  for  the  way  they  seek  to  sponge  on  their 
parliamentary  representatives.  They  are  informed  that 
they  applaud  but  do  not  really  desire  payment  of  mem- 
bers; what  their  actions  show  is  that  they  desire  **  pay- 
ment of  constituents."  The  run  on  the  pocket  of  the 
M.P.  for  every  village  cricket  club  or  local  celebration 
has  reached  something  like  a  climax  in  this  year  of 
jubilee.  Workingmen  are  warned  that  these  clamor- 
ous demands  mean  in  effect  the  selling  of  the  seat  to  the 
highest  bidder  and  the  exclusion  of  poor  men  from 
Parliament.  A  nameless  writer  bewails  the  absence  of 
a  constructive  Liberal  policy,  and  exhorts  *Hhe  new 
Liberalism  "  to  state  its  ideas  of  progress. 

Mr.  Ford  Ashton,  reviewing  the  work  of  the  South 
Africa  Committee,  first  denounces  any  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  complicity  as  an  ** unclean"  attack 
on  **  the  reputation  of  an  innocent  man,"  and  then  with 
fine  consistency  goes  on  to  denounce  this  same  innocent 
man  for  ^*  inventing  a  new  pinchbeck  code  of  morals — 
manufactured,  I  suppose,  in  Birmingham — ^in  order  to 
shield  his  own  delinquency  in  not  insisting  upon  his 
[Mr.  Rhodes*]  prosecution." 

A  member  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists  urges  that 
body  to  exercise  discipline  against  several  journalistic 
sins,  such  as  puffing  fraudulent  companies  for  bribes, 
inserting  disreputable  advertisements,  and  paragraph 
advertisements  inserted  as  news.  The  general  strain 
of  judicial  rigor  is  somewhat  relieved  by  E.  Hughes' 
eulogy  of  the  American  negro  lyric  poet,  Paul  Lau- 
rence Dunbar. 


COSMOPOLIS. 

THERE  have  been  few  more  attractive  contributions 
to  the  European  reviews  than  Max  Mailer's  series 
on  "Royalties"  whom  he  has  met  in  his  most  interest- 
ing life.  Cosmopolis  for  September  contains  a  second 
installment  of  these  reminiscences,  which  have  most  to 
say  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  who  made  a  personal 
friend  of  the  professor.  On  one  occasion  Max  MfiUer 
and  Humboldt  dined  with  the  King  of  Potsdam.  Fred- 
erick William  treated  the  two  scientists  with  the  ut- 
most courtesy  and  was  full  of  animated  conversation. 
After  dinner  the  company  stood  up  and  the  king  walked 
about  conversing  with  one  and  the  other.  "  Humboldt," 
sajTS  Max  MtUler,  "who was  at  that  time  an  old  nmn 
about  eighty,  stood  erect  for  several  hoars  like  all  the 
rest    When  we  drove  home  it  was  Tery  late.    1  oonld 
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not  help  remarking  on  the  great  sacrifice  he  was  mak- 
ing of  his  valuable  time  in  attending  these  coort 
functions.  *  The  Hohenzollern  have  been  very  kind  to 
me,  and  I  suppose  they  like  to  show  this  old  piece  of 
furniture  of  theirs,  so  I  always  come.'  CJontinuing  the 
conversation,  he  spoke  about  the  work  he  was  doing  on 
his  Kosmos.  He  complained  that  he  found  he  could 
not  do  as  much  work  as  formerly.  '  As  I  grow  old  I  need 
more  sleep.  I  have  to  take  four  hours  now,  but  when 
I  was  younger  two  or  three  was  all  I  needed.'  I  ven- 
tured to  express  my  doubts,  apologizing  for  differing 
with  him  on  any  physiological  question.  'When  I  was 
your  age,  I  simply  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  turned  down 
my  lamp,  and  after  two  hours'  sleep  1  was  as  fresh  as 


J  n 


ever. 

Mr.  John  G.  Robertson  remarks  on  the  preponderance 
of  the  drama  over  the  novel  in  contemporary  German 
literature.  He  does  not  know  quite  whether  to  attrib- 
ute it  to  the  health  of  the  literature,  or  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  German  theater,  or  to  the  lyrical  facilities 
of  the  German  tongue.  Lou  Andreas-Salom6,  on  the 
other  hand,  observes  of  a  still  more  unsophisticated 
literature  that  **in  Russian  Action  more  science — the 
most  subtle — more  philosophy — the  most  profound — is 
present  than  in  all  the  scientific  works  which  every 


year  are  thrown  on  the  market."  Women  are 
the  most  prolific  of  contemporary  novelists.  Riurift 
possesses,  too,  a  series  of  good  lyric  poets,  **  as  also  her 
language  is  wonderfully  suited  to  the  lyric."  New- 
theless,  what  poetry  has  appeared  is  a  preparation  and 
a  promise  rather  than  an  achievement.  Writing  of  the 
Polish  poet-,  Adam  Mickiewicz,  M.  Stanislas  Rzewuski 
pronounces  him  "the  equal  of  Groethe  and  Schiller, of 
Byron  and  Shelley,  of  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  and 
Alfred  deVigny,of  Ruskin,Nekrassof,andd*Oehlen8chlft> 
ger."  The  mention  of  these  papers,  out  of  many,  suffi- 
ces to  suggest  the  wide  view  which  Cosmopolis  offen 
over  ground  not  too  familiar  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. 

The  letters  of  Turgu^neff,  edited  by  E.  Halp^rine- 
Kaminsky,  are  written  to  M.  Durand  Gr^ville,  to  Prince 
Galitzin,  and  the  Countess  de  Gubematis,  and  are  con- 
cerned almost  entirely  with  literary  and  publishing 
themes. 

In  the  English  section  of  Cosmopolia  Vernon  Lee 
writes  on  Rosny  and  the  French  analytical  novel;  in 
the  German  section  there  are  some  worshipful  reoolleo* 
tions  of  Joseph  Mazzini,  especially  in  the  years  1856-5^ 
by  Malwida  von  Meysenbug,  and  an  essay  on  the  devel- 
opment of  art  and  genius,  by  Henry  Thode. 


THE   FRENCH   AND   ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

AMONG  the  articles  in  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondes 
which  deserve  especial  praise  is  M.  Bonet-Maury's 
on  the  Scotch  imiversities,  which  we  have  noticed  else- 
where. 

M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  opens  the  first  August 
number  with  a  paper,  very  topical  in  the  month  of 
President  Faure's  visit  to  Russia,  on  the  social  trans- 
formations of  the  Russia  of  to-day.  The  organization 
of  the  miry  the  joint  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  in- 
habitants of  a  village,  is  well  enough  for  a  primitive 
and  agricultural  country.  But  the  introduction  of 
manufactures,  the  increase  of  towns,  the  employment 
of  all  the  complicated  machinery  which  the  past  cen- 
tury of  invention  has  created— all  this  must  radically 
alter  the  simple  arrangements  which  suited  a  less  com- 
plex social  organization.  The  imperial  government,  no 
doubt  unconsciously,  has  done  everything  to  create  and 
to  increase  an  artisan  class  to  whom  the  land  question 
is  either  of  secondary  or  of  no  importance.  Already 
there  is  being  formed— the  invariable  accompaniment 
of  an  artisan  class — a  proletariat  in  every  respect  an- 
alogous to  the  proletariats  of  western  Europe.  Russia 
is  determined  to  become  an  industrial  State,  and  the 
centralized  character  of  the  government  is  particularly 
favorable  to  an  extraordinarily  rapid  economic  develoj)- 
ment.  Agriculture,  the  territorial  nobility  and  the 
classes  depending  on  them  are  being  steadily  sacrificed 
to  this  all-devouring  industrial  ambition  entertained 
by  the  small  group  of  men  in  whose  hands  lie  the  des- 
tinies of  the  vast  Russian  empire.  It  follows  irresist- 
ably  that  the  very  foundations  on  which  the  social 
structure  rests  in  Russia  must  undergo — nay,  is  even 
now  undergoing— a  complete  transformation.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  mir  has  in  the  past  preserved  the 
great  Slav  empire  from  the  encroachments  of  individual- 


ism and  the  competition  of  classes,  but  with  industry 
alism  inevitably  enters  the  feeling  of  personality,  the 
consciousness  of  self.  We  may  perhaps  see  the  Rosaian 
workman,  released  from  the  ties  of  agricultural  com- 
munism, evolving  for  himself  a  corresponding  form  of 
industrial  collectivism.  But  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  ratber 
hopes  than  expects  that  the  emancijiated  peasant  will 
retain  as  an  artisan  his  na1,vc  adoration  for  his  Grod  and 
his  czar.  The  surveillance  of  a  paternal  govemmentii 
useless,  for  the  ferment  of  ideas  and  aspirations  which 
has  led  to  such  momentous  political  changes  in  the 
West  grows  within  the  factory  and  the  workshc^  and 
is  not  imported  from  foreign  countries.  It  is  significant 
that  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  a  citizen  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, rests  his  hopes  for  Russians  safety  on  that  strong 
despotism  which  he  thinks  may  be  found  to  fulfill,  betf- 
ter  than  all  elective  governments  or  parliamentary  mon- 
archies, the  future  mission  of  all  governments— that  oC 
holding  the  balance  even  between  the  conflicting  inte^ 
ests  and  struggles  of  classes. 

M.  Paulhan's  paper  on  the  psychology  of  the  pun  if 
curious.  From  it  one  gathers  that  the  inveterate  pun- 
ster is  a  poet  gone  wrong,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  he  hai 
one  quality  generally  possessed  by  poets — an  ear  fbrae* 
sonance.  M.  Paulhan  gives  us  a  good  deal  of  interoBt^ 
ing  philology,  and  he  succeeds  ii^  showing  what  a  poir- 
erful  influence  this  old  human  instinct  or  failing-~€all 
it  what  you  will— for  more  or  less  accidental  si^lila^ 
ities  of  sound  has  had  on  the  formation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  myths,  legends,  and  even  religions.  It  is  prob- 
able that  French  people  love  puns  even  more  than  the 
English,  with  whom  this  form  of  wit  has  fallen  into  ft 
not  altogether  deserved  disgrace.  But  no  uaUon  vppi^ 
ciates  another  nation's  puns,  and  it  is  theretore  iiMVwi 
to  quote  any  of  M.  Paulhan's  examples. 

Among  other  articles  in  the  Revue  may  be  menttoMi 
one  by  M.  Valbert  on  the  years  which  Prinoe 
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it  in  retirement,  and  a  description  by  Count  de 
i  of  the  practiciEil  way  in  which  agriculture  is 
in  the  French  rural  schools, 
trst  September  number  contains  an  important 
on  Canovas  by  M.  Charles  Benoist.  M.  Goyau 
>n  the  Protestant -religion  of  Grermany,  aud  M. 
describes  the  interesting  transformation  of 
Qto  a  modem  capital. 

'■  are  several  articles  of  value  in  the  first  Septem- 
aber,  notably  M.  A.  Geflfroy's  essay  on  the  trans- 
on  of  Rome  into  a  modern  metropolis.  After 
political  difficulties  of  making  a  great  capital 
Rome  had  been  overcome,  M.  G^ffroy  sees  an 
>f  another  sort  in  malaria.  He  is  appalled  by 
nght  of  the  millions  and  the  years  that  will  be 
to  triumph  over  the  formidable  desert  that 
ids  the  city  on  the  Tiber. 

lurice  Gandolphe  writes  on  Swedish  artists  and 
llectual  activity  which  of  late  years  has  risen  in 
adinavian  peoples.  Tracing  the  history  of  Scan- 
n  art,  he  finds  the  most  interesting  sources  of  it 
len,  where  the  French  influence  flrst  became 
inant.  This  French  influence  in  Swedish  artM. 
3he  insists  on,  remarking  that  the  Swedish  critic, 
densvan,  is  reduced  in  attempting  to  criticise 
lem  painters  of  his  country  to  liken  them  each 
nch  master.  For  instance,  Bolander  is  '^  genre 
'  Hillerstrom  is  ^^  genre  Charvin,"  and  Wert- 
is  **  genre  Greuze."  Among  sculptors,  M.  Gan- 
most  admires  Yogelberg,  the  pupil  of  Sergei, 
lis  countrymen  considered  the  first  sculptor  of 
;  as  the  most  typical  among  painters,  HOckert, 
died  at  Stockholm  and  Munich,  and  whom  even 
h  review  considers  somewhat  too  broadly  real- 
f .  Gandolphe  is  most  enthusiastic  over  Larsson 
ber-colorist,  and  ranks  him  with  another  master 
irellc^  Zorn.  Aside  from  Vogelberg,  who  is  to 
re  what  H5ckert  is  to  painting,  he  makes  Lund- 
-icsson,  and  Hasselberg  the  best  representatives 
ish  sculpture. 

arles  Benoist  has  a  timely  and  excellent  article 
»vas,  the  recently  assassinated  Prime  Minister  of 
M.  Benoist  says  that  in  all  his  characters  of  his- 
philosopher,  romancer,  even  as  a  poet,  Canovas 
»st  his  atmosphere  of  public  man  as  a  statesman, 
aiders  that  the  late  minister  revealed  himself 
oroughly  in  his  '*  Problems  of  the  Times,"  and 
3s  it  to  Macaulay's  essays, 
articles  in  this  number  of  the  Revue  are 
Groyau^s  essay  on  religion  in  Germany,  in 
e  studies  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the  Church 
:aiser's  country  and  the  relation  of  the  various 
3ach  other;  and  the  final  installment  of  the  series 
recent  investigations  concerning  Jean  Jacques 
lu,  by  M.  Eugene  Ritter.  This  chapter  deals 
»usseau's  life  from  about  his  twenty-eighth  year 
the  period  of  Mme.  d'P^pinay  and  of  Mme. 
itot,  and  especially  of  Ther^se  de  Vasseur. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

1  principal  feature  of  the  first  August  number 
f  the  Remie  de  Paris  is  a  continuation  of  the 
mdence  between  Ernest  Reuan  and  his  friend 
helot.  Tliis  installment  covers  the  period  from 
r  7  to  September  16,  1850.  It  must  be  admitted 
Renan's  letters,  of  which  there  are  more  than  of 
>t*s,  are  not  of  very  great  importance,  but  it  is 


mildly  interesting  to  see  what  this  most  acute  mind 
thought  of  Italy,  where  he  was  traveling  for  most  of 
the  year  1850. 

M.  KENAN  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  NAPLES. 

In  his  impressions  of  Naples  he  puts  in  clear  language 
what  probably  most  visitors  to  that  city  feel,  but  are 
unable  to  express.  He  says  that  just  as  Rome  enabled 
him  to  understand  for  the  first  time  the  majesty  of  a 
dominating  religion  which  monopolized  the  spiritual 
life  of  a  whole  people,  so  Naples  made  him  understand 
for  the  first  time  the  absurdity  and  the  horrible  bad 
taste  of  the  religion  which  has  been  degenerated  by  a 
degraded  people.  "Grod,"  he  says,  **is  as  unknown  in 
Naples  as  among  the  savages  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
whose  religious  belief  is  reduced  to  a  faith  in  genies. 
The  Neapolitans  have  no  God,  they  have  only  the 
saints.  And  who  are  the  saints^"  he  asks;  ^^not 
models  of  religion  or  morals,  but  miracle- workers,  a 
kind  of  supernatural  magicians  by  whose  aid  one  gets 
out  of  any  difficulty  when  one  is  ill  or  in  some  fix." 
There  are  saints  for  robbers,  and  Renan  says  he  has 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  some  "ex-votos"  in  which  the 
donor,  a  robber,  is  represented  as  being  delivered  from 
the  hands  of  the  gendarmes  by  his  patron  saint.  He 
finds  it  difficult  to  express  to  his  correspondent  the  pro- 
found disgust  which  he  felt  at  this  religion  of  Naples. 
"The  churches  are  full,  "he  says,  "not  of  art  or  of  ideal- 
ism, but  of  gross  sensuality,  and  this  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  the  people  are  radically  destitute  of  moral 
sense. 


»» 


THE  THREE  ITALIES. 


He  does  not  include  in  his  sweeping  condemnation  the 
whole  of  Italy.  He  distinguishes.  There  are,  he  says, 
three  Italics— (1)  the  Italy  of  the  north,  which  is  ruled 
by  the  intellectual  and  rational  element  like  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  is  full  of  political,  practical,  and  scientific 
activity ;  (2)  there  is  the  Italy  of  the  center,  in  which 
the  rational  element  and  the  sensual  element  are  com- 
bined in  such  a  proportion  as  to  promote  the  growth  of 
art  and  of  religion,  but  rather  to  discourage  science  and 
philosophy ;  and  (3)  the  Italy  of  the  south,  of  which 
Naples  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  Renan  was  most  pleased 
with  his  stay  at  the  Abbey  of  Mont-Cassin.  There  he 
found  a  na^ve  openness  to  modem  ideas.  The  librfv- 
rian  has  a  copy  of  Strauss'  "Life  of  Jesus,"  and  he  hears 
on  every  side  talk  of  Hegel,  of  Kant,  of  Georges  Sand, 
and  of  Lamennais.  It  is  rather  curious  to  see  that 
under  date  January  26,  1850,  Renan  writing  from  Rome 
says  that  the  pope  will  never  come  back  there.  So 
much  for  political  prophecy. 

The  letters  are  full  of  characteristic  comments  upon 
men  and  things.  Renan  calls  Mazzini  an  Italian  of  pure 
blood,  a  Florentine  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  a  ter- 
rorist and  a  cut-throat. 

HERBERT  SPENCER  IN  FRENCH. 

The  study  of  sociology  in  Herbert  Spencer's  sense 
seems  to  have  at  least  one  prophet  in  France,  M.  Bougl^ 
who  contributes  an  article  on  it,  in  which  he  explains 
the  way  in  which  he  thinks  the  study  of  it  ought  to  be 
spread.  Certainly  if  we  all  followed  his  advice  we 
should  all  be  sociologists  indeed,  for  he  adjures  us  ta 
study  thoroughly  and  scientifically  the  place  where  we 
live  and  its  inhabitants.  It  is  an  amusing  and  interest- 
ing article.  He  takes  an  imaginary  town,  which  ke 
calls  St.  Pol,  and  shows  us  by  that  example  how  to  ob» 
serve  the  life  of  a  town  in  all  its  details— the  military. 
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the  fashionable,  the  religious,  and  the  musical  life  ;  in  - 
fact,  every  quality  and  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants 
are  serviceable  in  analyzing  the  whole. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Parigot  has  a  biographical  article  on  Dumas  p^e. 
It  is  an  able  summary  of  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of 
the  great  romancer,  and  it  is  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  sincere  and  yet  not  indiscriminating  ad- 
mirer. 

The  interest  of  the  French  in  Meulagascar  appears  to 
be  increasing  not  a  little.  The  writer  who  signs  him- 
self Grosclaud  finishes  his  article  on  the  Sakalava,  that 
curious  tribe  who  gave  the  French  some  trouble  before 
the  subjugation  of  Madagascar  was  complete.  These 
rough  notes  of  travel  would  have  been  better  if  they 
had  been  properly  condensed  and  combined,  instead  of 
being  left  under  their  original  place-headings.  Few 
travelers  can  afford  to  publish  the  contents  of  their 
notebooks  without  some  sort  of  editing.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  learn  that  the  country  is  now  settling  down, 
and  that  agriculture  is  lifting  its  head  after  the  ruin 
and  desolation  entailed  by  the  late  war. 

The  second  August  number  gives  the  place  of  honor 
to  some  interesting  letters  addressed  by  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  the  famous  author  of  "Cinq  Mara,"  to  Mile. 
Camilla  Maunoir,  a  kinswoman  of  his.  Mile.  Maunoir, 
whose  mother  was  an  English  woman,  wished  to  trans- 
late into  English  some  of  De  Vigny^s  poems,  and  the 
correspondence,  begun  on  that  footing,  continued  with 
most  of  the  ardor  on  the  lady's  side.  She  afterward 
kept  a  girls'  school  at  Geneva,  an  occupation  for  which 
her  somewhat  austere  piety  as  well  as  her  intellectual 
gifts  well  suited  her.  She  died  in  1889.  De  Vigny  used 
to  call  her  "  my  dear  Puritan,"  and  his  letters  to  her 
exhibit  very  clearly  that  high  feeling  of  duty  and  honor 
which  characterized  not  only  his  works,  but  also  his 
private  life.  The  present  installment  of  the  letters 
covers  the  period  from  December  6,  1838,  to  May  23, 
1848. 

M.  Larroulet  has  written  a  very  readable  article  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  which  is  illustrated  by  an  excel- 
lent map.  He  relates  the  very  stirring  story  of  the 
fight,  and  he  recommends  the  tourist  not  to  content 
himself  with  looking  at  the  hills  of  Waterloo  from  the 
height  of  the  Butte  de  Lion,  but  to  pass  on  from  Brus- 
sels to  Mont-Saint-Jean,  from  Braine-l'Alleud  to  Pape- 
lotte,  from  Plancenoit  to  France. 

The  Reiyxie  concludes  with  an  anonymous  article  en- 
titled "A  Possible  Peril."  This  is,  in  brief,  the  old 
lK)gy  of  Islam.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Turkish  vic- 
tories over  Greece  have  greatly  excited  the  Mohamme- 
dan world,  and  it  is  said  that  among  Mohammedans 
everywhere  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  theocracy 
is  being  regularly  canvassed.  Certainly  the  anony- 
mous writer's  allusion  to  the  millions  of  Mohammedans 
who  live  under  the  sway  of  the  queen  reads  like  a  curi- 
ous prophecy  in  the  liglit  of  later  events  on  the  Indian 
frontier. 

In  the  first  September  number  Pierre  Loti  gives  his 
impressions  of  A  nam,  which  he  obtained  during  his 
active  participation  Jis  a  naval  officer  in  the  recent 
French  war  with  Anam.  His  description  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  Anamese  towns  by  the  French  vessels 
and  of  the  scenes  in  the  war  and  the  country  are  given 
in  the  form  of  a  diary,  which  is  well  worth  reading, 
quite  aside  from  the  subject-matter,  for  the  delightful 
j)oise  of  each  sentence,  the  subtly  graceful  phrasing. 


and  the  easy  >l7i€88e  which  this  master  seemed  alwifi 
to  have  at  command.  M.  de  Melcg^ri  has  a  oonsidenr 
ble  sketch  of  "A  Friend  of  Liszt"— the  Princess  Sayi 
Wittgenstein,  a  fervid  and  sentimental,  but  very  ob- 
happy  lady  who  was  divorced  from  her  husband  witk 
much  pomp  and  papal  ceremony  for  the  sake  of  marry- 
ing Liszt,  only  to  find  that  the  musician  did  not  wish  to 
marry  her;  and  to  make  himself  absolutely  sure  that 
he  would  not  do  so,  the  great  composer  became  the 
Abb6  Liszt. 


REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

THE  first  number  of  the  Iicvu€  des  Revues  for  Sep- 
tember has  an  illustrated  article  by  Dr.  Ade 
Banzoment  on  the  Japanese  theater,  which,  curiously 
enough,  had  its  beginning  about  the  same  date  thatUM 
drama  became  important  in  the  West;  that  is,  about 
the  time  of  Shakespeare  and  Lope  de  Vega.  It  was  in 
1603  that  a  wandering  ballet  troupe  came  to  Kioto  and 
gave  an  entertainment  under  the  open  sky  in  an  arena 
surrounded  by  bamboos,  which  had  a  great  success  and 
led  to  the  popularity  which  the  stage  enjoys  in  Japan 
at  present.  These  first  plays  were  more  like  the  mys- 
tery plays  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  the  drama  properly 
so  called. 

M.  J.  Kont  contributes  a  brief  ethnological  study  on 
the  origin  of  the  Roumanians,  and  Gaston  Poix  has  a 
physiological  paper  on  sleep  and  its  hygiene.    In  an- 
swering the  question.  Is  it  necessary  to  sleep  ?  M.  Poix 
gives  an  account  of  experiments  on  dogs  which  were 
deprived  of  sleep  to  decide  its  inquiry,  and  says  that 
after  four  or  five  days  of  complete  deprivation  the  ani- 
mal showed  incurable  organic  lesions,  and  in  spite  of 
all  that  could  be  done,  died.    The  younger  the  animal 
the  sooner  it  succumbed.    In  fact,  they  were  able  to 
stand  total  deprivation  of  food  better  than  a  total  dep 
rivation  of  sleep,  and  M.  Poix  concludes  that  sleep  is 
absolutely  more  necessary  to  an  individual  than  ali- 
mentary nourishment   itself.    He   tells,    too,   of  two 
American  doctors  who  set  themselves  to  determine  how 
long  a  healthy  adult  man  could  go  without  sleep»  and 
who  stayed  awake  for  four  days  and  three  nights,  when 
the  experiment  seemed  about  to  prove  dangerous  and 
they  gave  it  up.    A  much  more  important  and  practi- 
cal question  for  the  average  individual  is  broached  in 
this  writer's  inquiry,  How  long  should  we  sleep  ?  He 
calls  to  mind  the  well-known  instances  of  Goethe,  Hum- 
boldt, Mirabeau,  Schiller,   Frederick  the  Great.,  who 
could  do  with  only  two  or  three  hours,  and  Napoleon 
and  Kant,  who  got  along  with  four  or  five  hours.  Of 
course  these  are  phenomenal  examples  of  men  in  whom 
the  cerebral  activities  were  developed  to  a  uniqne  ex- 
tent, and  for  his  purposes  M.  Poix  should  ans¥rer  the 
question,  How  long  should  the  normal  individual  sleeps 
He  says  that  this  depends  on  whether  the  individual  ^ 
a  child,  an  adult,  or  an  elder.    A  child  up  to  twoyeaff 
ought  to  sleep  eighteen  hours ;  from  three  to  six,  tsotf 
teen  hours  ;  from  six  to  eight,  twelve ;  and  from  eight 
years  on  to  adolescence,  ten  hours.    As  for  the  adnlt 
individual  with  a  normal  brain  activity,  be  prescribe* 
seven  hours,  but  adds  that  it  is  much  better  to  ezoeed 
than  to  reduce  this  amount,  as  eight  or  nine  hours  H* 
very  much  better  than  five  or  six.    The  problem  iateiy 
much  diversified  with  old  people,  as  the  oapaeltj  ^ 
retaining  their  cerebral  activities  diffen  vastly  In^ttflv* 
en t  individuals.    Some  sleep  very  Utile  and 
more  than  a  man  in  his  prime. 
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BIBLIOTH^QUE  UNIVERSELLE. 

Bibliofhtqkw  Universelle  has  the  second  part 
'  three  papers  on  Edvard  Grieg,  the  Scandinsr 
isician,  by  Louis  Monastier,  chiefly  concerning, 

month^s  chapter,  Grieg's  relation  to  Henrik 
M.  Monastier  examines  into  the  plot  and  eth- 
of  "Peer  Gj'nt"  and  Grieg's  music  for  that 
lay.  He  thinks  that  Grieg  has  done  a  great  deal 
J  Ibsen  understood  by  the  general  public  ;  that 
dc  for  the  play  is  far  more  understandable  than 
inal  drama,  and  reflects  the  life  and  atmosphere 
egendary  themes  in  a  manner  which  affonls  a 
icitous  interpretation  of  Ibsen.  The  series  of 
y  Monastier  should  be  valuable  for  Americans, 
nusic-lovers  of  this  country  are  fast  becoming 
.hasiasts  for  Grieg,  though  hitherto  they  have 
tiim  chiefly  for  the  weird  dance-music  and  Scan- 
1  folk-songs  that  our  concert  leaders  interpolate 
1  there  in  their  programmes, 
lumber  of  the  BihliotMquc  Universelle  (com- 
ith  the  Revue  Suisse)  also  contains  the  fourth 
lent  of  the  series  of  essays  by  Ed.  Tallichet  on 
I  to  purchase  the  Swiss  railroads  and  turn  them 
the  government.  M.  Tallichet  has  made  a  con- 
ns study  of  all  the  obstacles  to  the  plan  which 
ed  in  the  Federal  Council  on  March  25  of  this 
le  classifies  the  roads  and  shows  the  specific 
.s  that  would  arise  in  the  redemption  of  each 
id  especially  the  difiiculties  of  appraisal  of  dif- 
clnds  of  roads — for  instance,  of  the  old  roads 
vith  possibly  the  same  data  as  the  more  recently 
;ted  lines,  would  be  nevertheless  entitled  to  a 
valuation  than  the  more  recently  constructed 

ost  pretentious  contribution  to  the  Biblioth6que 
idle  this  month  is  the  opening  article  by  Ernest 
on  mysticism  and  philosophy,  in  which  that 
ifter  carefully  defining  mysticism  and  recog- 
he  variety  of  interpretations  put  upon  it,  at- 
X)  prove  that  the  mystic  has  no  incompatibility 
jr  with  the  philosopher ;  not  only  that,  but  that 
m  offers  gifts  of  great  value  to  science. 
»nsolidated  BibliotJiequc  Universelle ajid. Revue 
arries  several  departments  of  current  comment 
In  geographical  divisions — Parisian,  Italian, 
,  and  English — catch  up  pleasantly  and  instruct- 
;  present  history  of  Europe. 


>THER  REVIEWS  IX  THE  FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 

e  Revue  SocinJistv  Paul  Buquet  contributes  a 
r  amusing  sketch  of  London,  in  dialect  form, 
out  some  display  of  ironical  wit.  A  larger  and 
portant  paper  by  M.  R.  de  Maillou,  on  "The 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  tries  to  sum  up 
)S  what  literature  and  society  liave  l)een  in  the 
years  we  are  just  finishing.  In  Albert  Pouver- 
rticle,  which  he  calls  "  The  End  of  China's 
on,"  he  makes  the  prophecy — and  attempts  to 
and  explain  it— that  Europe  will  not  lacerate 


and  dismember  China,  but  that  the  Mongol  race  will 
come  out  of  the  deadness  which  has  fallen  upon  it  and 
victoriously  march  to  the  front  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  August  number  of  the  Revue  Politique  et 
Parlementaire  (Paris)  has  an  important  study  of  the 
Swiss  referendum  by  M.  Curti,  member  of  the  Swiss 
Parliament.  Mme.  Cheliga  reviews  the  progress  of  the 
movement  for  the  advancemet  of  woman  in  France. 
M.  Ebray  describes  the  German  struggle  against  so- 
cialism. 

La  Remie  O&ndrale,  published  at  Brussels,  but  printed 
in  the  French  language,  is  one  of  the  few  European 
reviews  which  admit  illustrations  to  its  pages.  It  has 
half  a  dozen  of  the  most  wonderfully  executed  photo* 
gravures  in  the  September  number  in  the  course  of  a 
souvenir  of  the  late  R.  P.  Van  Tricht,  the  litterateur 
and  artist.  M.  A.  Costelein  has  an  essay  on  Judaism, 
attempting  the  not  small  task  of  explaining  the  Jewish 
people,  their  origin,  and  their  mission  on  earth;  and 
there  is  a  historical  article  by  M.  A.  Laville  on 
'^Lamenais  and  the  Catholics  After  1830." 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 

rilHE  well-known  Italian  critic,  D.  Ciampoli,  con- 
-L  tributes  to  the  Nuova  Antologia  (August  1)  an 
exceedingly  interesting  sketch  of  Nekrasov,  the  melan- 
choly and  democratic  Russian  poet,  whose  early  suffer- 
ings and  lifelong  ill-health  gave  a  peculiar  pathos  to  his 
writings.  Madame  Jessie  White  Mario,  continuing  her 
review  of  the  Italian  penal  system  and  prison  life,  refers 
to  an  opinion  apparently  entertained  by  certain  Italian 
social  reformers— that  the  diminution  in  English  crim- 
inal statistics  is  due  to  the  excellent  effect  of  prison  dis- 
cipline. This  the  authoress  emphatically  denies,  point- 
ing out  that  what-ever  real  diminution  in  crime  there 
may  be  must  be  attributed  to  philanthropic  endeavor, 
to  the  spread  of  education,  and  to  improved  social  con- 
ditions generally,  but  not  in  any  degree  to  the  supposed 
deterrent  effect  of  the  English  prison  system.  The 
African  policy  of  the  Italian  Government  is  still  being 
actively  canvassed,  and  Signor  L.  Capucci  protests  en- 
ergetically against  the  withdrawal  of  the  Italian  troops 
from  the  highlands  of  Erythrea,  declaring  that  Mas- 
sowah  and  the  searcoast  are  useless  by  themselves  for 
colonizing  purposes,  and  can  only  be  held  at  great  dis- 
advantage. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Montague,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  has  con- 
tributed to  La  Riforma  Sociale  an  exceedingly  sym- 
pathetic and  well-informed  article  on  the  life  and  work 
of  Arnold  Toynbee.  It  is  a  pity  no  mention  is  made  of 
Toynbee  Hall,  at  once  the  most  practical  and  the  most 
characteristic  outcome  of  Toynbee's  teaching. 

The  RiiHsta  di  Artiglieria  e  Oenio  contains  an  im- 
mense amount  of  practical  information  for  soldiers. 
The  chief  article  in  the  August  number  deals  exhaust* 
ively  with  the  respective  merits  of  various  kinds  of 
military  stores  and  ovens  for  cooking  purposes.  It  is 
fully  illustrated  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Trai- 
nello. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS. 


"THE    CHKI.STIAX."      BY    HALL    CAIXE. 


MK.  HALL  CAINE  did  not  get  the  ear  of  the  world 
until  hf:  wa-j  well  on  in  the  thiriie*.  Now.  in 
hiH  forty-fourth  year,  h**  rj/jmmands  the  attention  of  a 
far  larger  audienc*:  than  any  other  writer  of  fiction  en- 
gage^l  with  "prohlerii-,"  and  he  comrnaud.s  a  higher 
price  for  his  work  than  any  other  novel  writer  who 
han  ever  lived.  These  c/^stly  words  are  written  hy  Mr. 
Caine  in  the  lordly  dwelling  shown  in  the  frontispiece 
of  this  magazine,  Greelja  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  novelist  Ix^gins  U)  write  in  ^x^iatan  unearthly  hour 
— alxMit  the  time  when  the  fashionable  folk  whone  van- 
ity he  w:o urges  are  c^^^ming  home  frrmi  their  Ijalls  and 
their  cluhs.  He  is  a  rarely  conscientious  workman  who 
Htudies  the  f;w.*tH  of  hissr^enes  with  exemplary  thorough- 
nesH.  To  show  how  loth  he  is  Uj  ltd  judged  by  anything 
but  his  Ijest,  his  biographerH  tell  of  a  manu.script  **  Life 
of  Christ"  lcx:ke<i  up  in  his  cuplx^ard  despite;  the  hanker- 
ing of  publishers  who  have  wave<l  in  vain  offers  of  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  liefore  the  author's  eyes.  It  is 
pleasant  Uj  think  of  such  things  with  a  man  who  only 
a  few  years  ago  was  not  able  to  reap  one- twentieth  of 
that  sum  for  his  year  of  literary  grind,  and  it  is  com- 
forting tr>  see  Mr.  Caine  in  that  Ixsautiful  castle,  fit,  if 
its  picture  tells  the  truth,  for  any  king,  giving  his  best 
self  to  the  work  which  he  Ijelieves  his  art  commands. 
This  last  novel  prol>ahly  represents  the  high-water  mark 
of  his  energies.  He  has  toiled  over  it  long  and  faith- 
fully, studied  Ixjndon  slums  and  hospitals  and  concert 
halls  and  Derby  days.  He  says  in  an  author's  note: 
*''  In  presenting  the  thought  which  is  the  motive  of  '  The 
Christian,'  my  desire  has  been  to  depict,  however  im- 
perfectly, the  tyi>esof  mind  and  character,  of  creed  and 
culture,  of  s(x;ial  efTort  and  religious  jmrpose  which  I 
think  I  s(;e  in  the  life  of  P^ngland  and  America  at  the 
close  of  the  ninet<'enth  century." 

A  man  sometimes  siM^culates,  in  his  more  exalted 
or  more  abstracted  ukkmIs,  on  the  iK)ssibility  of  liv- 
ing in  this  day,  literally  and  faithfully,  so  far  as 
human  weakness  shall  allow,  the  life  which  Christ 
ask(Mi  the  world  to  leml  and  showed  U)  the  world  in  his 
pH'cepts  and  examples.  Some  men  smooth  over  the  in- 
finite obstacles  that  risti  at  one — even  in  theory — with 
('X)mplacent  considerations  of  the  difference  l)etween  the 
first  e.entury  and  the  ninet<*enth  ;  other  and  very  honest 
men  are  hardened  by  the  thought  into  a  distrust  of 
"  practictal  religion"  save  for  ethereal  and  impnu;tical 
women  folk  ;  some  healthy,  strong,  and  hopeful  minds 
will  turn  to  the  noblest  men  and  women  that  have  lived 
i^nd  find  comfort  in  their  reasonable  success ;  some, 
with  a  vague  shame,  dismiss  the  matter  from  their 
mind.H,  <;onfessing  U)  themselves  their  puzzled  defeat. 

Mr.  Hall  ('aine's  hero  in  "The  Christian"  is  a  man 
driven  by  spiritual  stress  into  the  att<Mnpt  to  live,  so 
far  as  his  weak  and  sinful  nature  will  allow,  a  Christ- 
like life  in  modern  London  ;  a  man  who  has  deter- 
mined t^)  succor  the  weak  and  fight  the  devil  in  what- 
ever manifold  and  subtle  forms  the  spirit  of  -evil  may 
apiK'ar.  What  Ixifell  him,  and  how  his  mission  wasdis- 
turlMHi  by  a  l)eautiful  woman  of  temper  very  different 
to  his  own,  is  told  in  a  long  story,  as  stories  go  now- 


adays, of   unflagging   dramatic    momentnni,   monBg 
with  eager,  almost  feveri&h,  swiftncrss. 

Jffhn  Storm  and  Glory  (^uaylc  go  up  to  great  LoDdoa 
from  their  home  in  Manx-land,  one  to  be  a  clergyman, 
the  other  to  Ix;  a  hospital  nurse.  John  Stomu  tboo^ 
a  nobleman^  s^jn.  has  known  and  loved  Glory,  tbe 
daughter  of  an  humble  clergyman  and  his  French wile^ 
since  she  was  a  liaby.  and  rescued  her  at  the  tender  age 
of  six  and  a  half,  when  she  was  eloping  in  her  sailboit 
with  a  youth,  aged  .•^even.  to  whom  she  had  proposed  in 
the  orchard  the  day  before.  John  has  disappointed  the 
inordinate  ambitions  for  him  of  a  worldly  sort  that 
his  father  had,  and  invades  London  with  a  sense  of  ha?- 
ing  burned  his  ships  behind  him — except  Glory.  Thii 
Glory  is  a  fascinating  little  heathen  with  the  ** morn- 
ing face,"  a  healthy  appetite  for  pleasure,  an  unlimited 
capacity  for  fun  and  excitement,  and  a  wit  that  would 
redeem  everything  if  Mr.  Hall  Caine  had  aimed  to 
write  merely  an  entertaining  book.  Indeed,  it  leqnires 
a  fund  of  confidence  in  his  large  experience  to  believv 
that  any  girl  who  could  write  such  nimble-witted  kt^ 
ters  as  Glory  wrote  to  her  old  folks  in  Manx  could  also 
Ije  so  sublimely  unsophisticated  as  Olory  showed  her 
self  in  the  streets  of  London.  If  there  has  ever  been  a 
heroine  in  any  other  real  novel  who  knew  her  Shake- 
speare and  understood  him  as  Glory  did,  who  had  such 
a  sense  of  humor  with  such  a  flashing,  lovely  feioe.  this 
reviewer  has  not  met  her.  John  Storm  as  a  "charac- 
ter" and  a  hero  is  somewhat  hampered  by  hispoipoie, 
but  Glory  stands  out,  lithe,  red-lipped,  sunny,  with 
buoyant  life  lustily  coursing  through  her  veins,  a  full- 
blooded  beautiful  pagan,  and  withal  a  very  sweekp 
natured,  kind-hearted  girl. 

John  Storm  becomes  curate  to  a  fashionable  LondoB 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  and  Glory  be- 
comes a  nurse.  John^B  ideas  of  life  and  work  are  rndely 
wrenched  at  once  by  his  experience  with  the  Church  as 
she  exists  for  a  fashionable  West  Bind  audience.  He 
finds  his  clerical  superiors  countenancing  and  encoo^ 
aging  the  marriage  of  innocent  g^rls  to  men  who  ba^ 
l)een,  in  the  sight  of  God,  already  married.  He  finds 
such  men  throwing  off  their  real  wives  and  their  chil* 
dren  without  a  word  of  rebuke,  while  the  Church  atood 
ready  to  condemn  the  poor  girls  who  had  fallen. 

This  was  a  sufficient  perplexity  so  early  in  his  worl» 
but  a  more  irking  worry  was  in  Glory,  who  has  been 
taken  to  a  nurses'  ball  against  JohrCs  advice  by  one  of 
her  companions,  a  poor,  shallow  little  beauty,  who 
shortly  com(>s  to  her  ruin  and  suicide  through  her 
friendship  with  two  young  noblemen.  One  of  these 
men,  and  not  a  half-bad  fellow  either,  is  DrcLke,  a  man  of 
fasliion  grown  from  the  youngster  whom  QloTy  elopsd 
with  in  their  tender  years.  Drake  and  his  aooundrelly 
friend.  Lord  Robert  lire,  are  interested  in  Glory  and 
she  is  vastly  int(*rested  in  Drake.  Thenoefortb,  to  tbe 
last  chapter,  \yooT  John  Storm^B  life  is  a  terrible  flgh^ 
between  an  emotional  religious  zeal,  his  love  for  QUlfflh 
and  his  jealousy  of  Drake's  friendship.  He  feds  tbi^ 
Glory  calls  him  one  way  and  God  calls  hUn  the  oppodl^ 
way,  but  he  cannot  give  up  Glory  and  he  Is  noi  alwil* 
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.t  he  should.  If  he  had  been  a  stronger  or  less 
1  man,  he  would  have  clung  to  his  love  and 
er  from  her  terrible  danger.  But  there  are 
elilahs  ot  varying  degrees  of  guilt,  and  Oloryy 
jry  innocent  one  for  this  Samson,  John  Storm. 
he  feels  her  moving  away  from  him  and  is 
ened  by  her  saucy  refusal  to  submit  to  his  ad- 
hn  gives  her  up — again  and  again,  always  to 
ck  when  he  is  invited  under  the  doubly  allur- 
for  help  in  her  temptations.  In  the  mean  time, 
lisgusted  with  the  time-serving,  mercenary, 
nd  heartless  spirit  of  his  church,  has  left  his 
tnd  joined  a  band  of  Catholic  priests,  the  Society 
ioly  Gethsemane,  who  made  a  sort  of  Trappist 
try  in  London.  There  he  practices  their  ascetic 
ind  spends  his  time  in  study  and  prayer,  some- 
imforted  by  the  purity  and  holiness  of  his 
the  head  of  the  society— and  striving  to  forget 
nd  all  other  earthly  allurements.  But  Olory 
be  forgotten,  and  when  word  comes  that  she 
the  hospital  under  circumstances  that  make  him 
the  worst,  he  goes  through  a  terrible  struggle 
is  with  his  resignation  from  the  order.  Their 
e  of  prayer  was  too  static  for  his  feverish  soul : 
3  going  to  work  among  the  poor  and  the  outcast, 
"essed  and  the  fallen.  He  was  going  to  search 
I  and  find  them  in  their  haunts  of  sin  and  mis- 
>thing  was  to  be  too  mean  for  him.  Nothing 
be  common  or  unclean.  No  matter  about  his 
d  name.  No  matter  if  he  was  only  one  man  in 
a !  ...  It  was  a  monstrous  and  wicked  fallacy 
igion  had  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  other 
Qly.  Work  was  religion!  Work  was  prayer  I 
as  praise !  Work  was  the  love  of  man  and  the 
God." 

happened  that  Jo/in's  work  seemed  to  be  pro- 
r  him.  He  had  passed  through  the  most  agoniz- 
es of  the  ruin  that  had  befallen  Olory^a  chum, 
come  into  the  position  of  her  defender  and  the 
3n  of  her  baby.  He  determined  to  take  priest's 
ithout  delay  and  then  *' to  make  an  attack  on 
nighty  stronghold  of  the  devil's  kingdom  where- 
in is  the  direct  and  immediate  victim;  to  tell 
»ver  again  it  is  an  organized  hypocrisy  for  the 
and  demoralization  of  woman,  and  the  Church 
xihelorhood  is  not  celibacy  and  polygamy  is 
the  laws  of  Gxxi;  to  look  and  search  for  the 
ind  broken  who  lie  scattered  and  astray  in  our 
red  cities,  and  to  protect  them  and  shelter  them 
T  they  are,  however  low  they  have  fallen,  be- 
ey  are  my  sisters  and  I  love  them." 
fine  old  uncle,  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
arm  says : 

'  did  I  leave  the  monastery,  uncle  ?  Because  I 
eto  see  that  the  monastic  system  was  bated  on 
ideal  of  Christianity  which  has  been  tried  for 
ter  part  of  nineteen  hundred  years  and  failed. 
)ry  of  monasticism  is  that  Christ  died  to  re- 
r  carnal  nature,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  be- 
1  pray.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  Christ  died 
le  must  be  dying  always — every  day — ^and  in 
e  of  us.  God  is  calling  on  us  in  this  age  to 
ew  social  application  of  the  Gospel,  or  shall  I 
:o  back  to  the  old  one  ?" 
that  is?" 

resent  Christ  in  practical  life  as  the  living  Mas- 
King  and  example,  and  to  apply  Christianity 
le  of  our  own  time." 


'*  The  prime  minister  had  not  taken  his  eyes  off  him. 
*  What  does  this  mean  f '  he  had  asked  himself,  but  he 
only  smiled  his  difficult  smile  and  began  to  talk  lightly. 
If  this  creed  applied  to  the  individual  it  applied  also 
to  the  State ;  but  think  of  a  cabinet  conducting  the 
affairs  of  a  nation  on  the  charming  principle  of  *  taking 
no  thought  for  the  morrow,'  and  *  loving  your  enemies' 
and  *  turning  the  other  cheek '  and  'selling  all  and  giv- 
ing to  the  poor  I ' " 

John  stuck  to  his  guns.  If  the  Christian  religion 
could  not  be  the  ultimate  authority  to  rule  a  Christian 
nation,  it  was  only  because  we  lacked  faith  and  trusted 
too  much  to  mechanical  laws  made  by  statesmen  rather 
than  to  moral  laws  made  by  Christ.  "Either  the  life 
of  Christ  or  the  highest  standard  and  example  means 
something  or  it  means  nothing.  If  something,  let  us 
try  to  follow  it ;  but  if  nothing,  then  for  God's  sake  let 
us  put  it  away  as  a  cruel,  delusive,  and  damnable  mum- 
mery !" 

And  the  working- women,  upon  whom  "the  welfare  of 
society  rests."  "  Think  of  it — their  dependence  on  man, 
their  temptations,  their  rewards,  their  punishments  ! 
Three  half-pence  an  hour  was  the  average  wage  of  a 
working-woman  in  England — and  that  in  the  midst  of 
riches,  in  the  heart  of  luxury,  and  with  one  easy  and 
seductive  means  of  escape  from  poverty  always  open. 
Ruin  lay  in  wait  for  them  and  was  beckoning  them  and 
enticing  them  in  the  shape  of  dancing  houses  and  music 
halls  and  rich  and  selfish  men." 

**  Not  one  man  in  a  million,  sir,  would  come  through 
such  an  ordeal  unharmed.  And  yet  what  do  we  do  ? 
What  does  the  Church  do  for  those  brave  creatures  on 
whose  virtue  and  heroism  the  welfare  of  the  nation  de- 
pends ?  If  they  fall  it  cuts  them  off,"^  and  there  is  noth- 
ing before  them  but  the  streets  or  crime  or  the  Union 
or  suicide.  And  meanwhile  it  marries  the  men  who 
have  tempted  them  to  the  snug  and  sheltered  darlings 
for  whose  wealth  or  rank  or  beauty  they  have  been 
pushed  aside." 

In  the  mean  time  Olory  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  make 
work  for  him  in  his  new  mission.  After  leaving  the 
hospital  and  passing  through  the  ignominy  of  soliciting 
work  from  amusement  mongers,  of  tending  the  coun- 
ters of  low  shops,  and  of  actually  "  impei>sonating  "  in  a 
fourth-class  concert-hall,  she  has  finally  caught  the  ear 
of  a  concert  master,  a  former  patient,  and  has  come  to 
be  the  talk  of  London  through  her  singing  and  acting 
of  Manx  ballads.  The  terror,  the  hopeless  rage,  the 
jealousy,  the  yearning  despair  which  came  to  a  man 
with  the  tastes  of  a  nobleman  and  the  spiritual  in- 
stincts of  a  John  the  Baptist  when  he  saw  the  woman 
of  his  heart  throwing  kisses  from  the  stage,  can  some- 
wnat  be  imagined,  and  go  far  to  explain  the  ultimate 
fate  of  John  Storm.  He  declares  open  war  on  Olory's 
patron,  the  f&scinating  Drake— a.  war  for  Glory's  soul. 
If  Drake  had  been  a  worse  sort  of  fellow  John  would 
have  had  an  easier  task;  but  in  a  practical  way  Drake 
himself  had  some  solicitude  for  Qlory^a  soul  and  sin- 
cerely believed  himself  better  able  to  take  care  of  it 
than  a  man  who  only  appealed  to  him  as  a  fanatical 
parson.  But  in  the  first  round  John  wins,  and  Olory 
goes  back  to  Manx,  while  he  establishes  a  proprietary 
church  and  homes  for  unfortunate  girls.  His  work 
seems  to  blossom  at  last,  when  the  news  comes  that 
Drake  and  a  syndicate  of  fashionable  people  have 
bought  his  church  to  build  a  theater  where  the  talented 
Olory  can  star  in  "  the  legitimate.''  So  Glory  returns, 
and  there  is  still  more  Sturrti  und  Drang  for  the  hero. 
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But  because  a  man  listening  only  to  Christ  is  a  strange 
sight  in  London,  and  because  a  man  zealously  devoting 
every  energy  to  a  literal  effort  to  be  a  Christian  is  some- 
what unheard  of,  John  Storm  made  a  great  stir,  and  was 
called  a  fool  and  many  things  worse  than  fool  for  his 
pains.  To  the  great  credit  of  Olory^  this  heartless  in- 
j  ustice  drove  her  to  the  man  who  loved  her.  Her  f emini-ie 
sympathies  went  out  t«  the  noblest  man  she  had 
ever  known  when  the  world  insisted  on  venting  him 
— the  world  that  did  not  relish  a  preacher  who  felt 
a  duty  to  speAk  of  its  vanity,  its  greed,  its  lust,  and  its 
uncharit^bleness.  So  Glory  came  to  Joh  n  Storm-s  arms 
confessing  her  love,  but  asking  him  to  seek  for  his  min- 
istrations some  lield  more  free  than  the  London  slums 
and  farther  away  from  the  scenes  of  her  pitiable  strug- 
gle through  the  filth  of  the  unclean  city.  It  happened 
just  at  this  juncture  that  the  news  of  Father  Damien's 
death  arrived,  and  John  Storm  proposed  to  OJory  to 
take  the  place  of  the  saintly  priest  among  the  lepers, 
asking  Glory  to  go  as  his  wife,  but  to  live  with  him  as 
a  sister.  Whatever  be  the  final  credit  or  debit  of 
Glory^s  character,  mysticism  and  asceticism  played 
but  a  small  part  in  it,  and  she  weakened  helplessly  be- 
fore this  adjustment  of  their  relations.  Her  vacillation 
:seems  to  have  finally  thrown  out  of  poise  the  Christian's 
Hjind.  There  was  the  taint  of  madness  in  his  conduct 
thereafter.  He  gave  up  the  mission  to  the  leper  colony 
»nd  became  more  violent  than  ever  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  sin  about  him.  He  prophesied  from  the  pulpit 
that  London  for  its  great  wickedness  would  suffer  the 
fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  throughout  history  the 
mystical  preacher  has  assumed  the  rOle  of  prophet  and 
sounded  his  knell  Xherein.  The  rabble  part  of  those  who 
listened  to  John  Storm  took  his  frenzied  words  in  the 
sense  that  a  rabble  would;  they  shouted  that  London 
would  be  visited  with  destruction  by  earthquakes  and 
kindred  terrors  on  the  next  Derby  day,  and  London 
thrilled  with  excitement  over  the  prophet  and  his 
l)rophecy. 

This  Derby  day  furnishes  the  denouement  of  the 
story.  Glory^  intoxicated  with  a  seven  months'  success 
on  the  stage,  to  which  she  has  returned,  goes  to  the 
races  with  Drake  and  Urc,  drinks  champagne  and  bets, 
and  has  a  high  old  time  generally  aft-er  the  manner  of 
beautiful  and  witty  actresses  Nay,  more:  she  returns 
with  these  men  of  fashion  and  their  questionable  ladies 
and  drinks  more  champagne  at  the  exceedingly  shady 
Corinthian  Club.  Inflamed  with  wine,  T>rakc'8  conduct 
on  this  debauch  leaves  nothing  for  Glory's  lover  to  de- 
sire as  proof  that  he  has  l)een  Ix'aten  in  the  fight  for 
Glory's  soul,  though  indeed  it  seems  that  Mr.  Caine 
wishes  us  still  to  think  of  her  as  one  possessing  that 
elemental  innocence  which  can  pass  through  fire  un- 
scathed. John  Storm  knows  of  the  dobaucli,  and  in  a 
final  agony  of  suffering  which  might  madden  any  man, 
<lecides  to  visit  Glory's  home  that  night  and  kill  her 
that  her  soul  might  l)e  saved.  His  interview  with  the 
frightened  girl   furnishes   the    final   catastrophe.    He 


comes  to  slay  her,  and  she  sees  no  hope  for  life  but  to 
bring  back  the  enchantment  of  their  mutual  love  and 
purchase  existence  at  the  cost  of  her  maidenhood.  The 
scene  is  terrible  in  its  power  ;  for  dramatic  intensity  it 
easily  transcends  any  pages  that  have  yet  come  from 
Hall  Caine. 

The  reader  feels  that  this  chapter  can  only  be  re- 
deemed by  further  tragedy,  and  so  it  is.  With  his  peril- 
ous credit  with  the  masses  swept  away  by  the  passing  of 
Derby  day  without  a  portent,  John  Storm,  is  a  marked 
man.  He  is  presently  bludgeoned,  and  on  his  dying  bed 
Glory  comes  to  be  married  to  him.  What  her  motive 
is — pity  or  prudence  or  nobility — each  reader  will  decide 
according  to  the  mood  in  which  the  story  leaves  him. 

"The  Christian"  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  for  ente^ 
taiimient.  Mr.  Caine  writes,  very  avowedly,  with  a 
*'  purpose."  Ho  glories  in  it  and  deplores  that  his  early 
work  had  less  of  preaching.  XJe  looks  on  the  intense 
moral  of  his  novel  as  its  excuse^for  l)eing,  and  the  ea^ 
nestness  of  it  justifies  in  his  mind  a  candor  that  is  no 
more  nor  less  than  Zola  translated  into  a  Manx  atmos* 
phere.  "The  Christian"  is  a  dark  and  fearful  sermon 
which  will  reach  a  thousand  people  in  its  cloak  of 
thrilling  fiction  for  every  one  that  would  hear  it 
from  the  pulpit.  Whether  the  world  profits  most 
by  dark  and  fearful  truths  or  by  hoi>eful  plead- 
ings, and  whether  it  is  the  province  of  the  novel 
to  preach  a  set  sermon,  are  matters  of  taste.  Mr. 
Caine  has  certainly  shown  a  vast  ingenuity  in  stirring 
the  heart  of  his  reader  with  this  picture  of  the  elemental 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  human  heart  at  the  same 
time  that  he  broaches  the  most  vital  and  practical  ques- 
tions of  right  living.  An  unclean  mind  will  find  food 
for  lustful  Imaginings  in  "The  Christian;"  a  weak  and 
earnest  mind  may  well  be  overwhelmed  with  the  hope- 
lessness of  it  all ;  a  strong  mind  shonld  be  urged  to 
fresh  wrestlings  with  the  devil,  should  have  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  cleanness  and  truth  and  courage  from  the  re- 
flections that  John  Storm^s  life  and  death  most  aroiue. 
Such  a  one  will  probably  decide  that  if  Olory  QuayU 
had  enjoyed  the  protection  of  a  good  mother  John  Storm 
would  have  been  a  powerful  edition  of  Thomas  Hngfaes 
rather  than  a  pitiably  feeble  imitation  of  SavonaroU. 
and  that  he  would  have  found  in  Olory  one  of  the  most 
charming  wives  that  ever  furnished  the  sunny  side 
of  a  strenuous  man's  life.  Even  as  it  is,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  what  essential  difference  in  opinion — always 
saving  Glory's  part — from  this  review  would  appear  in 
the  not^s  of  a  possible  magazine  writer  of  the  first  cen- 
tury commenting  on  the  career  of  the  Man  of  Gallilee. 
It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Caine  wishes  his  readers 
to  draw  a  concrete  conclusion  or  moral,  whatever  he 
would  care  to  have  it  called.  As  nearly  as  we  can 
make  out,  tliis  residual  of  his  story  is  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Church,  as  it  exists  to-day,  to  cope  effectively  with 
the  powers  of  evil,  and  especially  the  total  failure  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  to  inspire  a  practical  religions 
life  and  effort  in  the  clergy. 
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auncey  M.  Depew.  Quarto,  pp.  250.  New  York: 
e  Century  Company.    $.50. 

-.  Brooks  has  produced  a  most  fascinating  account  of 
iclpal  battles  of  the  Revolution  as  told  on  a  supposed 
r  of  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  with  their  uncle  to  the 

battlefields.  The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are 
lan  two  hundred,  were  made  very  largely  from  photo- 
taken  especially  for  the  purpose.  They  represent  the 
of  Revolutionary  battles  as  they  appear  to-day.  The 
t  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empire  State 

of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  should 
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)ook. 

Old  Hearth-Stones.  By  Abram  English  Brown, 
no,  pp.  884.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    $.50. 

'.  Brown*8  series  of  books  entitled  **  Footprints  of  the 
a 'Misperforming  a  distinct  service  in  recording  the 
own  deeds  of  the  Revolutionary  heroes  in  New  Eng- 
He  obtains  his  information  by  personal  visits  to  his- 
::enes,  painstaking  verification  of  details,  conversa- 
ith  descendants  of  participants,  and  consultation  of 
ants.  In  this  way  much  light  is  cast  on  certain 
of  Revolutionary  history  which  otherwise  would  have 
ed  obscure.  Mr.  Brown^s  books  are  carefully  and  ap- 
ktely  illustrated. 

"onng  American  :  A  Civic  Reader.  By  Harry 
att  Jndson,  LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  244.  New  York: 
tynard,  Merrill  &  Co.    60  cents. 

Dfeesor  Judson  has  combined  in  this  little  book  much 
nt  material  of  the  sort  which  has  a  place  in  the  best 
tary  works  on  civil  government  with  a  number  of 
mA,  in  both  prose  and  poetry,  having  a  distinctly  patri- 
le.  It  is  assumed  that  the  pupil  will  not  only  be 
in  learning  to  read,  but  will  learn  from  what  he  reads 
)TOcess.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  has  been 
fully  worked  out  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  more 
ileal  features  of  the  old-style  text-book  have  been  en- 
ispensed  with. 

ory  of  the  Union  Jack.  By  Barlow  Cumberland. 
QO,  pp.  23.    Toronto  :    William  Briggs.    $.50. 

Is  book  is  an  attempt  to  instill  in  the  youthful  Cana- 
ind  e  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  flag  of  the  British  em- 
lie  author  makes  several  extravagant  claims,  as,  for 
e,  that  the  union  jack  of  Canada  is  the  only  "  flag  of 
"  in  North  America.  The  illustrations,  particularly 
)red  plates,  are  unusually  good. 

attle  of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  November  80,  1864. 
Monograph.  By  Jacob  D.  Cox.  Octavo,  pp.  361. 
w  York  :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    12. 

neral  Cox  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  our  fairest 
lest  writers  on  the  military  movements  of  the  civil 
Sherman's  Georgia  campaign  and  the  movements 
ted  therewith  have  been  his  special  study.  In  all 
(rents  he  was  an  active  participant,  and  at  the  battle 
iklin  he  commanded  the  Twenty-third  Army  Corps. 
:  now  at  command  the  documents  published  by  the 
ment  in  the  series  of  "  Official  Records  of  the  Union 
nfederate  Armies,^^  with  otlier  materials,  he  is  able  to 
exhaustive  account  of  the  battle.  This  is  a  suitable 
lion  volume  to  the  author's  '*  March  to  the  Sea  **  and 
ita." 


Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  the  Period  of  National  Pre6enr»- 
tion  and  Reconstruction.  By  William  Conant 
Church.  12mo,  pp.  4T8.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    $1.50. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Church  has  prepared  a  biography  of 
General  Grant  for  the ''  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series.  While 
there  was  littler  opportunity  to  score  a  distinct  literary 
triumph  in  a  field  already  so  fully  occupied,  this  new  life  of 
our  silent  hero  is  a  satisfactory  piece  of  work,  and  adds  nuk- 
terially  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  excellent  series 
of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  Their  Influence  on 
English  Education.  By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  M.A. 
12mo,  pp.  286.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1. 

That  the ''  Arnold  tradition  "  is  still  vital  in  British  edu- 
cational  circles  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
volume  has  been  prepared  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
English  educationists  with  a  view  to  explaining  and  Justify- 
ing the  honorable  position  held  by  the  Arnolds,  father  and 
son,  in  the  history  of  English  education.  Very  different  in 
their  views  of  life  were  these  two  men,  and  yet,  as  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch  points  out,  they  were  not  far  apart  in  their  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  educational  problems. 

Brother  Azarias:  The  Life  Story  of  an  American  Monk. 
By  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith,  LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  287. 
New  York:    William  H.  Young  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Few  names  have  been  so  closely  associated  with  the  most 
hopeful  educational  movements  among  American  Catholics 
as  was  that  of  the  late  Patrick  F.  Mullany,  known  to  the 
Church  as  Brother  Azarias.  We  have  several  times  had 
occasion  to  refer  in  these  columns  to  his  published  writings, 
but  important  as  they  are  they  give  but  slight  indication  of 
the  author^s  character  or  career.  Dr.  Smith  has  written  a 
biography  of  Brother  Azarias  which  will  interest  not  only 
Catholic  readers,  but  many  others  who  knew  and  appreciated 
this  faithful  clergyman*8  devotion  to  the  highest  educational 
ideals. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  TRAVEL. 

The  Story  of  the  Cowboy.  By  E.  Kough.  12mo,  pp.  — 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  the  vast  output  of  literature,  real  and  so  called,  of  the 
day  it  is  very  seldom  that  one,  while  looking  over  the  bright, 
new  covers  of  the  latest  books  from  the  publishers,  can  pick 
out  one  that  he  knows  at  once  is  a  good  book ;  that  is,  well 
written  by  a  man  who  knows  something  about  a  good  sub- 
ject—a  subject  that  ought  to  be  written  about,  that  is  enter- 
taining, useful  and  suggestive,  and  picturesque  and  dra- 
matic. One  can  say  these  things  certainly  of  the  modest 
volume  which  tells ''  The  Story  of  the  Cowboy,**  by  Mr.  E. 
Hough.  A  reader  of  Forest  and  Stream  would  know  at 
once  that  Mr.  Hough  had  done  something  which  was,  from 
some  point  of  view,  worth  doing,  for,  like  most  of  the  writers 
and  workers  of  that  estimable  periodical,  he  is  a  man  who 
does  not  vrrite  to  fill  space  or  make  a  sensation,  or  to  achieve 
interest  at  the  cost  of  accuracy,  as  is  generally  the  case  even 
with  the  best  writers  on  out-of-door  and  sporting  subjects. 
Mr.  Hough  is  the  correspondent  of  Forest  and  Stream  who 
does  each  week ''  Chicago  and  the  West,**  and  who  fights  for 
the  preservation  of  the  few  buffalo,  antelope,  and  elk,  and 
prairie  chickens  that  are  left  for  us,  and  who  tells  brother 
sportsmen  where  the  good  shooting  and  fishing  are  still  left. 
He  incites  them  to  enjoy  those  things  in  their  shooting  and 
fishing  which  are  better  than  the  catching  of  Ash  and  killing 
of  birds  and  beasts.  He  battles  with  his  pen  against  the  li^ 
dividnal  technically  known  as  the  game-bog.  Mr..Hoii^ 
knows  the  cowboy  and  the  cowboy  conntry  thonxighly,  and 
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it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  true  de- 
scription of  cowboys  and  cowboy  life  and  cowboy  aims  that 
has  been  given  to  readers  at  large.  With  some  descrip- 
tion of  the  geographical  operations,  Mr.  Hough  divides  his 
book  into  chapters  which  deal  with  the  things  which  are  of 
most  essential  significance  in  ranch  life— the  outfit  of  the 
cowboy,  his  horse,  the  brands  of  the  cattle,  the  grass  and 
water-front  riglits,  the  process  of  the  round-up  and  drive,  the 
accidents  of  drifts  and  stampedes,  the  society,  and  amuse- 
ment, and  every-day  life  of  the  typical  ranch  of  vast  extent. 
He  tells  us  how  the  cowboy  wears  his  gun  and  why  he  wears 
it  there  and  how  he  uses  it,  what  kind  of  a  gun  he  uses,  and 
we  feel  in  all  the  description  that  the  information  is  final- 
all  the  more  final  because  now  the  forenamed  has  somewhat 
of  a  historical  alknosphere.  Mr.  Hough  explains  to  us  that 
there  are  only  left  faded  imitations  of  the  picturesque  char- 
acters he  destrribes.  He  shows,  too,  that  any  one  who  Judges 
the  cowboy  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  or  even  of  ten  years  ago, 
by  the  standards  of  the  "nesters"and  the  "  rustlers"  who 
have  posed  far  more  prominently  before  our  eyes  through 
the  reports  of  the  troubles  in  Wyoming  which  have  found 
their  way  into  the  newspapers  will  make  an  entire  mistake. 
The  original  cowboy  was,  with  all  his  whisky-drinking,  his 
alacrity  in  gun  practice,  his  ready  and  voluminous  profan- 
ity, an  honest  and  a  faithful  servant,  with  simple  ways  of 
thought  and  a  magnificent  effectiveness  for  his  purpose.  To 
see  how  thoroughly  one  must  know  the  point  of  view  of 
the  plains  before  one  can  entirely  sympathize  with  him,  how- 
ever, one  need  only  read  the  sample  quarterly  report  of  the 
foreman  whom  Mr.  Hough  quotes.  This  quarterly  report 
was  transmitted  to  the  Eastern  ranch-owner,  and  constituted 
for  Jim,  the  foreman,  the  most  serious  labor  of  the  year.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

**  Deer  sur,  we  have  brand  eight  hunderd  caves  this  round- 
up we  have  made  sum  hay  potatoes  is  a  fare  crop.  That  Ing- 
lishman  you  lef  in  charge  at  the  other  camp  got  to  fresh  and 
we  had  to  kill  the .    Nothing  much  has  hapened  sence 
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you  lef.    Yurs  truely,  Jim.' 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  quarterly  report  was  made 
on  a  business  which  amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year,  the  humor  of  it  is  enlarged. 

Across  the  Country  of  the  Little  King  :  A  Trip  Through 
Spain.  By  William  B.  Lent.  12mo,  pp.  237.  New 
York :    Bonnell,  Silver  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  author  of  "  Gypsying  Beyond  the  Sea"  has  brought 
out  an  attractive  account  of  a  journey  through  Spain  from 
Gibraltar  to  the  northern  frontier.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated with  half-tone  plates. 

A  Norway  Summer.  By  Laura  D.  Nichols.  16mo,  pp. 
178.    Boston :    Roberts  Brothers.    $1.25. 

Partly  in  the  guise  of  "letters  homeland  partly  in 
other  equally  familiar  and  unpretentious  forms  of  narration 
this  little  volume  tells  the  story  of  an  American  woman's 
experiences  in  the  land  of  the  sagas.  The  traveler  misses 
much  who  fails  to  include  Norway  in  his  itinerary.  Some 
conception  of  what  he  misses  is  conveyed  by  the  illustrations 
of  this  book,  as  well  as  by  the  sprightly  and  entertaining 
text. 

SOME  RECENT  FICTION. 

Old  Times  in  Middle  Georgia.  By  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston.  12mo,  pp.  249.  New  York  :  The  Mao- 
millan  Company.    $1.5(>. 

It  is  always  a  joy  to  get  a  story  from  the  pen  of  Col. 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  and  when  one  has  a  new  vol- 
ume with  fifteen  stories  in  it,  the  joy  is  in  proportion.  Most 
of  these  homely  tales  that  appear  in  *'  Cld  Times  in  Middle 
Georgia"  are  reprinted  from  the  Century  Magazine^  the  edi- 
tors of  which  have  from  the  first  been  most  ready  to  appre- 
ciate the  delicious  quality  of  Colonel  Johnston's  humor.  "  Old 
Times  in  Middle  Georgia"  is  a  direct  descendant  from  **  The 
Dukesboro  Tales"  of  a  generation  ago,  which  first  gave 
Americans  notice  that  this  humorist,  keen  observer,  and 


fascinating  story-teller  was  chuckling  over  the  qnaintBaj* 
ings  and  points  of  view  of  the  simple  folk  in  the  middle  of 
the  "cracker"  State.  Colonel  Johnston  reproduces  in  the 
story  a  dialect  that  appears  in  no  other  literature  that  the 
writer  is  aware  of.  It  is  totally  different  from  the  darkj 
talk  of  the  "  pore  white  trash;"  has  no  peculiarities  in  com. 
mon  with  the  mountain  slogan  which  George  Edgar  Cnd- 
dock  has  shown  to  the  world;  it  is  different  from  these  in 
kind,  too,  by  having  an  intrinsic  fascination.  The  way  that 
Mr.  Pate  and  the  '  Dukeslwro"  children  talk  is  fiumy 
in  itself,  just  as  Sam  Weller  talk  was  funny  in  it- 
self. It  is  not  given  simply  because  it  is  dialect,  nor  from 
any  hard-and-fast  intention  of  realistic  reproduction,  bat 
because  when  you  hear  Mr.  Pate  and  his  folks  talk  yoa 
laugh  just  as  it  is  on  the  rare  moments  in  a  country  ezca^ 
sion  one  laughs  with  a  delighted  sense  of  discovery  at  a 
quaint  story  or  homely  saying  with  a  new  turn,  gleaned  from 
some  rustic  acquaintance.  Colonel  Johnston  has  that  beau- 
tiful poise  in  his  humor,  that  gentleness,  that  magnanimity, 
that  brotherliness  which  Isaac  Walton  and  all  fishermen 
have,  and,  as  is  certain  with  such  cluaracters,  he  shows  the 
quiet  sympathy  with  nature,  with  natural  things,  with 
natural  instincts,  with  the  elementary  traits  of  the  boy  and 
boyish  enthusiasms.  After  all.  Colonel  Johnston^s  great vlr 
tue  is  that  he,  throughout  his  life  to  the  limit  of  very  white 
hairs,  has  remained  thoroughly  a  boy  at  heart.  Anyone 
who  has  done  this  and  who  has  any  gift  of  observation,  with 
any  knack  of  expression  over  and  above,  is  sure  to  be  a  bene- 
factor to  the  world,  and  surely  Colonel  Johnston  is.  As  tor 
the  rest,  his  stories  do  give  a  clear-cut  suggestion  of  the 
times  and  places  that  he  writes  of.  When  you  have  lead 
them  you  know  how  people  in  mid-Georgia  lived  and  bow 
they  talked,  how  they  treated  their  darkies  and  their  ndfl^ 
bors  and  their  children.  Colonel  Johnston  is  so  true,  so  di- 
rect, and  so  simple  that  he  can  even  make  a  dead  set  at  pathos 
with  impunity  and  with  success;  witness^*  Mr.  Cummin^ 
Relinquishment."  It  would  be  hard  to  find  another  writtf 
who  could  make  his  hero  relate  himself  how  he  bad  falkn 
in  love  with  a  girl,  overwhelmingly  in  love,  bow  be  bad 
found  out  that  she  loved  a  younger  and  more  personable  man 
than  himself,  and  how  he,  the  hero,  bad  given  her  up  and 
given  the  poorer  and  handsomer  man  the  money  that  he 
needed  to  become  the  girl's  husband.  Colonel  Johnston  does 
this  in  a  way  tliat  leaves  us  with  a  salty  moisture  In  the  «!• 
and  no  embarrassing  suspicions.  To  our  mind,  of  the  fifteen 
stories  in  this  volume,  **  Weazles  on  a  Debauch  *^  is  the  BMSt 
typical,  is  the  most  racy  of  the  soil,  and  altogether  the  nflst 
worthy.  Probably  the  magazine  editors  have  not  sgrM^ 
with  us,  since  we  see  it  is  the  one  story  that  has  not  bees 
printed  in  periodical  form  before  entering  tblsTolame.  Tb* 
mowgli-llke  learning  of  ''Little  Lem  Kane** is  dsscribed 
with  a  matter-of-fact  simplicity  that  is  very  telling. 

Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,  Sometime  Breyet  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel on  the  Staff  of  His  Excellency  Genfiral 
Washington.  By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitcbell.  Twovol&f 
16mo,  pp.  806—260.  New  York :  The  Century  Con»- 
pany.    $2.00. 

The  versatile  Ehr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  new  novel,  wbich 
has  been  going  through  a  great  many  numbers  of  the  CaiMh 
now  published  in  book  form,  is  probably  the  best  long  storT 
which  has  been  written  in  America  of  Revolutionary  tliB* 
and  some  critics  are  hailing  it  as  the  great  American  00*^ 
Dr.  Mitchell  has  been  engaged  for  years  and  years  on  ^ 
preparation  of  ''  Hugh  Wynne."  He  has  visited  and  >^|j4 
minutely  and  conscientiously  the  scenes  of  the  story,  iO^ 
exercised  a  vast  amount  of  patience  in  the  acqnisitiim  of  ^ 
true  local  color.  Tlie  hero  comes  from  Dr.  MitcbeU*s  o^ 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Hugh  Wynne  is  the  son  of  a  Phil*' 
delphia  Quaker,  but  finds  himself  unable  to  aooeiit  the  q^ 
life  which  the  Quaker  ideal  commands.  His  protests  weieiB 
vigorous  that  he  is  finally  read  out  of  meeting;  and 
sizes  his  rebellion  by  enlisting  with  the . 
fighting  lustily  against  the  British  fanrader.  SQi  eaiM' 
through  the  war  is  told  dramatically;  his  oaptoraafctbt 
battle  of  Germantown,  his  stay  in  a  Britldi  ptlHBa  Ui  V 
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I  and  farther  record  as  a  Boldier.  In  the  last  part  of  the 
tory  he  Is  on  General  Washington's  staff,  and  the  character 
f  Washington  has  seldom  been  shown  in  such  winning 
olors  as  those  in  which  Dr.  Mitchell  presents  it.  Hugh 
Vyime  tells  the  entire  story  in  the  first  person  and  snc- 
eeds  in  doing  it  Justice.  It  has  a  very  engaging  love-story, 
rhich  rons  throughout  the  book.  As  all  readers  of  Dr. 
fitchell  know,  he  sees  the  larger  issues  of  the  times  of  which 
le  writes,  and  the  task  of  drawing  interest  out  of  the-in- 
idents  and  manners  of  early  Philadelphian  society  do  not 
»lind  him  to  the  higher  interest  of  the  great  struggle  of  the 
few  World  against  the  leaders  of  the  Old  World.  Mr. 
loward  Pyle,  of  course,  is  the  artist  of  all  others  to  give  a 
leculiar  suggestion  of  the  scenes,  and  his  frontispieces  to  the 
wo  volumes  add  a  very  pleasant  and  helpful  touch  to  the 
tory. 

Phree  Partners;  Jor,  The  Big  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  Hill. 
By  Bret  Harte.  16mo,  pp.  842.  BoBton;:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &Ck>.    $1.25. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  given  the 
rorld  anything  but  collections  of  short  stories.  Now  there 
omesan  entirely  characteristic  long  story,called  **  The  Three 
'artners;  or.  The  Big  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  Hill,"  the  thirty- 
econd  volume  the  novelist  has  published  since  *■*■  The  Luck 
f  Roaring  Gamp"  set  the  world  to  sjory-reading.  **The 
!hree  Partners**  is  just  such  a  book  as  could  have  been 
iredicated  by  Bret  Harte  by  any  one  who  has  read  the  other 
hirty-two.  Not  that  it  is  as  good  as ''  Th  ^  Luck  of  Roaring 
Jamp,"  or  "Tales  of  the  Argonauts,"  or  several  others.  In 
act,  it  is  not  as  good,  and  no  one  who  had  followed  the  evolu- 
ion  of  the  novelist  could  possibly  expect  it  to  be  so  good.  In 
he  days  of  "  Roaring  Camp**  he  wrote  the  very  things  them- 
elves— the  very  tragedy,  the  very  comedy,  the  very  oaths, 
he  very  prayers  of  those  highly  colored  mining  camps.  Now 
rem  his  retreat  in  London  Bret  Harte  writes  about  these 
hings  rather  than  the  things  themselves.  "The  Three 
Partners**  is  another  story  of  the  mining  camps,  and  the 
cene  never  leaves  the  Black  Spur  Range;  the  sturdy  miners 
rho  have  made  a  strike  and  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
Ime,  after  infinite  hardships,  when  they  can  win  the  woman 
f  their  choice;  the  ugly  sneak  who  wishes  to  rob  them 
f  the  fruits  of  their  arduous  toil;  the  tricks  andthetrage- 
iee  to  which  the  treasure-trove  leads  these  free  and  un- 
crmpulous  sons  of  the  mountains,  and  the  final  triumph  of 
ighteoosness  and  the  death  of  Yillian  Steptoe.  It  is  a  read- 
ble  story  and  a  first-class  one.  Judged  by  other  standards 
ban  those  which  the  famousstory-teller  has  long  ago  set  for 
imself. 

Lt  the  Queen's  Mercy.  By  Mabel  Fuller  Blodgett. 
12nio,  pp.  261.  Boston :  LamSon,  Wolffe  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

ohn  Marmaduke:  A  Romance  of  the  English  Invasion 
of  Ireland  in  1649.  By  Samuel  Harden  Church. 
12mo,  pp.  828.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.25. 

The  Express  Messenger,  and  Other  Tales  of  the  Rail. 
By  Cy  Warman.  12mo,  pp.  238.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

^urdes.  By  Emile  Zola.  Translated  by  Ernest  A. 
Vizetelly.  Two  vols.,  12mo,  pp.  377—400.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

Hie  Christian:  A  Story.  By  Hall  Caine.  12mo,  pp. 
589.    New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 


The  Chevalier  d'AuriiM^  By  S.  Levett  Yeats.  12mo, 
pp.  828.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.   $1.25. 

"  Old  Folks."  By  Opie  P.  Read.  12mo,  pp.  207.  New 
York:  F.  Tennyson  Neely. 

Saints,  Sinners,  and  Queer  People:  Novelettes  and  Short 
Stories.  By  Marie  Edith  Beynon.  12mo,  pp.  841. 
New  York:    Robert  Lewis  Reed  Company. 

The  Gadfly.  ByE.  L.  Voynich.  12mo,  pp.  373.  New 
York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.25. 

My  Wife's  Husband:  A  Touch  of  Nature.  By  Alice 
Wilkinson  Sparks.  12mo,  pp.  303.  Chicago:  Laird 
&  Lee.   $1. 

Captain  Shays:  A  Populist  of  1786.  By  George  R.  R. 
Rivers.  16roo,  pp.  358.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.    $1.25. 

Joan  Seaton:  A  Story  of  Percival  Dion  in  the  Yorkshire 
Dales.  By  Mary  Beaumont.  12mo,  pp.  803.  New 
York:    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    $1.25. 

Many  Cargoes.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  12mo,  pp.  247.  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    $1. 

The  Professor's  Dilemma.  By  Annette  Lucile  Noble. 
12mo,  pp.  3T6.   New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1. 

The  Philosopher  of  Driftwood :  A  Novel.  By  Mrs. 
Jenness  Miller.  12mo,  pp.  323.  Washington,  D.  C. : 
The  Jenness  stiller  Publications.    $1.50. 

A  Check  for  Three  Thousand.  By  Arthur  Henry  Veysey, 
Fourth  edition.  12mo,  pp.  218.  New  York  :  G.  W. 
DiUingham  Company.    $1. 

Pink  Marsh :  A  Story  of  the  Streets  and  Town.  By 
Greorge  Ade.  16mo,  pp.  107.  Chicago :  Herbert  S. 
Stone  &  Co. 

One  Man's  View.  By  Leonard  Merrick.  16mo,  pp.  258. 
Chicago :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 

From  the  Land  of  the  Snow  Pearls :  Tales  from  Puget 
Sound.  By  Ella  Higginson.  12mo,  pp.  268.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50 

Muriella;  or,  Le  Solve.  By  Louise  de  la  Ram4e  (Ooida). 
12mo,  pp.  240.    Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

A  Rose  of  Yesterday.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  12mo, 
pp.218.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25. 

The  Grey  Lady.  By  Henry  Seton  Merriman.  ]2mo, 
pp.877.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 

They  That  Sit  in  Darkness :  A  Story  of  the  Australian 
Never-Never.  By  John  Mackie.  18mo,  pp.  248. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company!  75  cents. 

The  Honor  of  a  Princess :  A  Romance  of  the  Time  of 

'*Good   Queen   Bess."     By  F.  Kimball  Scribner. 

18mo,  pp.  260.     New  York:  F.  Tennyson  Neely. 

75  cents. 
Montr^sor :  An  English-American  Love  Story,  1854-1884^ 

By  Loota.  18mo,  pp.  288.    New  York :  F.  Tennjrson 

Neely.    75  cents. 
The  Reveries  of  a  Spinster.     By  Helen  Davies.     18mo^ 

pp.  216.  New  York :  F.  Tennyson  Neely.    76  cents. 
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Bird  Life  in  the  Grand  Canyon.    H.  L.  Graham. 

Around  About  Alaska's  Metropolis.    Mrs.  F.  Schwatka. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    October. 

My  Favorite  Novelist  and  His  Best  Book.    Bret  Harte. 
The  New  Columbia. 

Our  Greatest  Political  Problem.    James  H.  Eckels. 
The  Commune  of  Paris.-lII.    Molly  Elliot  Seawell. 

National  Magazine.— Boston.    October. 

Women  in  Finance.    Ellen  M.  Henrotin. 
Character  Sketch  of  W.  T.  Adams  (Oliver  Optic).    J.  A.  Mo 
Pherson. 


NichoUs. 
New  England  Magazine.— Boston.    October. 

Booker  Washington  and  the  Tuskegee  Institute.    T.  J.  C«l- 

lowav. 
Autumn  Birds  of  New  England.    William  E.  Cram. 
A  Baby  Community.    N.  O.  Nelson. 
A  Cliapter  on  Nom-de-Plumes.    Charles  T.  Scott. 
The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  lerael  Putnam.  W.  F.  Livingston. 
How  Sliall  the  Colored  Youth  of  the  South  be  F-duoateaf  A. 

D.  Mayo. 
Keene,  New  Hampshire.    Francis  S.  Fiske. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York.    October. 

The  Wreck  of  (Jreece.    Henry  Norman. 
The  Business  of  a  Newspaper.    J.  Lincoln  Steffens. 
Cecilia  Buaux.   William  Walton.  ^ 

The  Unquiet  Sex.- II.    Women's  Clube.   Helea  W.  Voodf. 
The  Life  of  a  College  Professor.    Bliss  Perry. 


CONTENTS  OF  RByiEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  OTHER   AMERICAN   AND  ENGLISH   PERIODICALS. 

(From  the  latett  numbers  received.) 

Amateur  Photocnphcr.— New  Torh.  September. 
lphlteand"VeloK"  Developing.  Leo  Baekeland. 
ll— A  lUpld  Hypo  Eliminator. 

lioDthly  Maeuine.— Wellington.    September. 
a  Myth?    Em 


September. 
The  Retnm  of  Prosperity. 
American  Bankers'  AsBOcIallon. 


Century  o(  the  White  Honae,   Mary  8.  Lookwood. 

MarvM.  Hallowell. 
Jan  Islands. 

Monthly  Review  of  Revlcwi.— New  York.  SepCem- 
laroa  Canal  CommlssioD^A  Trio  oF  American  En- 

ipalti's  Foremast  Stateaman.    J,  L.  M.  CarryJ 
tndmwsand  the  tjltuation  at  Brown. 

:o  the  Corporation  of  Brown  Unlvemlty. 


Journal    of  Saclolog: v. ^Chicago.     (Bi-monthly.) 

jelHt'a  Point  of  View.    Albion  W.  Small, 
ralneot  the  Social  Settlements.    H.  F.  Ht«ner. 
!giala.tiao  tor  Women  Id  the  United  States.  Annie 

[fjSatractlon  at  Paris.    C.  W.  A.  Vedlti. 
JtatisllcH  In  Relation  to  Occupations.  W.  A.  Ring. 
trol.— IX.    E.  A.  Ross. 

ime  (or  Social  Study.— III.    I.  W.  Howerth. 
Popular  ScicDce  Muntbly.— Kew  York.    Septem- 

[perlmenta  In  Coinage.    Henry  G.  Lea. 

9of  Kew  EDglaQ<l°Wllllam  E.  Cram. 

ofTaiatlon.-X.    David  A.  Wells. 

.  Geography  of  Europe.— VIII.  William  Z.  RIpl 

d  Reaulta  of  Polar  Research.    George  Uerlaad. 

Cactus.    James  W.  Toumey. 

WB  and  Arrows.    John  Murdoch. 

racter  is  Formed.    M.  V.  O'Shaa. 

of  BoUny.    George  J.  Pier 


Art  Amateur.— Nen  York.    September. 

ling  tor  Beginners. 

DgTor  Reproduction. 

[  the  Art  o(  Wood-CarvlDB  In  VarionB  CoantrleB. 


rt  Interchange.- New  York.    September. 
.t  In  Life. 

orations  ot  the  Conareaslonal  Library.- Vlir. 
Form  of  Ornamental  Art.-III. 

Atalanta.— London.    Septeml>er. 
:hnr'B  Round  Table"  at  Wine heeter. 
modes.    Continued.    LadyJephson. 
;;  a  Country-Side  FestlvaL    KIneton  Parkes. 
ichelor  ot  Arts.— Sew  York.    September. 
Candidate. 
nd  the  VirginlH  University.    J.  L.  Orrlck. 

lean  College  as  a  Teacher  of  Patriotism,    A,  Z. 

n  College  Debating.    R.  C.  Ringvralt. 
D-day. -11.:  E.  A.  C.  Valentine. 
land's  Prospect."    Wlllinm  Wood, 
alent  Ideas  Corrected.    K.  R.  Launsbnry. 
dmlnton  Magailns.— London.    September. 
ntSt-Legers.    Alfred  E.  T.  Watson. 
Hir  In  Spain.    Charles  Eilwardes. 
h  a  Norfolk  Gunner.    C.  J.  Curninh. 
n  the  Norfolk  Broads.    Ruv.  George  Preston 
R.  B.  Cunnlngliame  Gruhamc. 
by  the  Sca-Siile.    Hon.  John  S,  Montaga. 
talking  In  the  HlniuUi)'as.      Harry  Lindsay. 
Bankera-  Mag*iine.-New  York. 

MS  Revival  and  Currency  Reform.     M.  L.  Mahle- 
le  United  States. 


Bankan'  Macaiinc  .-London.    September. 
The  Stock  ot  Money. 
The  Back  of  Hnsland.-VIH. 
London  Bank  ot  Australia. 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Biblical  World.-ChlcE«o.    September. 
Jestis  as  a  Teacher.    Charles  F.  Thwing. 
The  PUIn  of  Jeireel  and  Beison.    Shaller  Mathews. 

TheOldTestamentWlHdoii       " 

The  Missionary  Future  In 


deU. 


■ckwoo 


I  HagailDi 


-Edinburgh.   September. 


Mrs.011ph»Qt  aa  a  Novelist. 
The  Political  Prisoner  in  Siberia.    J.  Y.  Simpson. 
Heraldry  In  PracUcal  Politics.    Herbert  Maxwell. 
A  Comer  of  West  Norfolk. 

Rn.vr>i<it;h— IIBT.     Tnn  Mnlenlm. 

sal.— London.    August  IS. 


The  Economic  Condition  of  Madagascar. 
Competition  with  British  Trade  al"--- 
The  Trade  and  Industry  of  Brazil. 
British  Trade  and  Competition  In  Paraguay. 

Casull's  Family  Hagai  Inc. —London.    September, 

CoBtnme  and  Character.    H.  O.  Arnold  Forster. 

Tragedlee  of  the  Sea.    Altred  T.  Story. 

Some  Famoos  and  Historical  Trees.    H.  Q.  Archer. 

Cassier'a  Magailne.- NewYork.    September. 
r.    George  E.  Walsh, 
■bnildlng.    Lewis  Nil 
William  O.  Irwin. 


2t.\  Educ 


Electricity  Aboard  Ship.    Jamea  W.  Kellogg. 

Catholic  World,— New  York.    September, 
Socialism  and  Catbollclam.    Francis  W.  Howard, 

-■    -ranclalnSalva---   • ■— —      ■    "  " 

y  English  Chui 


Strongly  Roman.    David  B.  Walker. 

eetem  Hospital,    P,  Q.  Smyth. 
Ernest  Lagarde. 

„.„ „ .jtl  as  a  Poet,    T.  B.  RelUy. 

An  Indian  Clergy  Impossible.    Frederic  Eberscbweller. 


Early 
The  St 
Sclen. 
Mich. 


Great  Vk 
ingelo  Buonar 


Postage  Stamps  and  Their  Collection. 

Some  Historic  Apparitions,    George  Efre-Todd. 

St.  Marino :  a  Mlnlatare  Republic. 

British  Gutana ;  an  Uneiplored  El  Dorado. 

Adelsberg  and  Ita  Cave,    Charles  EdwardeA, 

l>elagOB  Bay.    John  Goddle. 

Charities  Revl«w.—New  York.    Jaly-Angttat. 

Oreanlscd  Charity.    N.  S.  Roaenau. 

Charity  Organisation  Societies  as  Emjiloyment  Agencl« 

R.  Bra«ltett. 
Recent  Legislation  In  Masaachusetl! 
Develop! OS  the  Social  Ui>- Draught 
KnropeatiPrieonB.    8.  J.  Barrows. 
Chile!  Study  aa  Applied  to  Detective  Ciilldren. 


Enropear 

Child  Study  as  Ap] 

Jewlah  Child-Sarii 


Catholic  Re  ton 

qmciaic 


l-Satloti.   M.  Heymanu. 


Lt«ry  Institutions.   J.  3.  Delaney. 
Rotter, 


>r  Laws.    O.  B.  Hendcr- 


Propoaed  mclslatJOD  U  New  York. 
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Contemporary  Review.— London.    September. 

The  Revolt  of  South  Germany. 

The  Thirty  Days  in  Epirus.    H.  W.  Nevlnson. 

Our  Trade  with  Germany  and  Belgium.    M.  G.  Mulhall. 

The  "  Logia"  and  the  Gospels.    J.  liendel  Harris. 

Maeterlinck  as  a  Mystic.    Arthur  Symons. 

Sinking  Silver.    W.  R.  Lawson. 

John  Morlev.    Norman  Hapgood. 

The  Methodist  Salnt«  and  Martyrs.    Robert  C.  Nightingale. 

A  New  Criticism  of  Poetry. 

The  County:  a  Comparative  Study.    Edward  Jenks. 

Divorce  In  the  United  States.    Gertrude  Atherton. 

The  Sects.    Howard  Evans. 

International   Corresjwndence ;   the   Latest   International. 

W.  T.  Stead. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Half  a  Century  Ago.    Continued. 

Cornhill  Magazine.— London.    September. 

Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei ;  an  Anniversary  Study.    W.  M. 

.A  c  w^o  r  th 
The  Sepoy  Revolt  at  Delhi,  May,  ia57.    Col.  E.  Vlbart. 
Antarctic  Exploration.    Frank  T.  Bullen. 
The  Court  of  Cromwell.    C.  H.  Firth. 
Dueling  in  the  British  Isles.    James  P.  Grund. 

Cosmopolis.— London.    September. 

(In  English.) 

Royalties.    Continued.    Prof.  F.  Max  MttUer. 
The  Idealist  Movement  and  Positive  Science.    Lady  Dilke. 
Current  German  Literature.    John  G.  Robertson. 
Rosny  and  the  Analytical  Novel  In  France.    Vernon  Lee. 

(In  French.) 

Recollections  of  a  Slavophile.    Louis  Leger. 
Adam  Mlcklewlcz.    Stanislas  Rzewuskl. 
Greece.    Concluded.    Jean  Mor6as. 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Ivan  Tourgu6ncflf. 

(In  German.) 

Reminiscences  of  Joseph  Mazzlnl. 

Art  Development  and  Genius.    Henry  Shode. 

Cynicism.    Theodor  Gomperz. 


Russian  Literature  and  Culture.   Continued. 
Salom6. 


Lou  Andreas- 


Demoreat's  Family  Magaxme.— New  York.    September. 

The  Richest  College  in  America.    Mary  Dawson. 
The  Meaning  of  Greater  New  York.    Mary  A.  Fan  ton. 
Facts  About  Mount  St.  Ellas.    Katherlne  Raymond. 

The  Dial. -Chicago. 

August  16. 

A  Year  of  Continental  Literature.— II. 

The  Study  of  Man  and  Civilization.    Frederick  Starr. 

September  1. 
Hero-Worship. 

A  Modern  Type  of  University  Instruction  at  Berlin.    J.  T. 
Hatfield. 

Education.— Boston.    September. 

Comparative  Study  of  Our  Three  Oldest  Colleges.    C.  F. 

ThwinK. 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  George  Howland.    F.  W.  Lewis. 
The  Vital  Question  in  the  Curriculum.    H.  T.  Lukens. 
Thoughts  on  the  Correlation  of  Studies.    John  Ogden. 
Women's  Education  In  Spain.    Fanny  H.  Gardiner. 
Pedagogical  Inferences  from  Child-Study.    T.  S.  Lowden. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    September. 

Boston  School  Administration.    S.  A.  Wetmore. 
Lines  of  Growth  In  Maturing.    Richard  G.  B(M)ne. 
Child-Study  and  Psychology.    Georj?e  M.  Stratton. 
Physics  as  a  Requirement  for  Admission  to  College.    E.  H. 

Hall. 
Tests  for  Defective  Vision  in  School  Children.    F.  Allport. 
On  Medical  Teaching.    M.  A.  Crockett. 
Elementary  Greek  for  College  Freshmen.    J.  I.  D.  Hinds. 

Engineering  Magazine.- New  York.    September. 

Lessons  of  the  Engineering  Strike  in  England.    J.  S.  Jeans. 
Strength  and  Failure  of  Masonrv  Arches.    H.  H.  Suplee. 
Characteristic  American  Metal  Mines.    H.  V.  Wlnchell. 
Isolated  Electric  Plants  iw.  Central  SUitions.    P.  V.  Moses. 
Fifty  Years  of  Advance  in  Naval  Engineering.    R.  Hunt. 
Mine  Accounts:   Calculating  the  Cost  of  Products.    J.  P. 

Channinc. 
Economical  Power-Production  In  Small  Units.  E.  T.  Adams. 
The  Gold-Fields  of  Klondyke  and  the  Yukon  Valley.    H.  B. 

Goodrich. 
Present  Status  of  the  Horseless-Carriage  Industry.    W.  W. 

Beaumont. 
Extending  Use  of    Gas  in  Industrial  Operations.    F.  H. 

Shelton. 


English  Illustrated  Magazine.— London.    Septeirber. 

A  Visit  to  the  Trapplst  Monks  at  Oka.    M.  H.  Braid. 
The  Gypsy ;  How  the  Other  Half  Lives.    S.  L.  Bemnuan. 
Lord  Nelson;  Our  Great  Naval  Hero.    Continued.  Q^aA 

Russell. 
Holland ;  A  Woman's  Kingdom. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    September. 

The  Unrecogrnized  Essence  of  Democracy.    W.  H.  M&llock. 

Georges  Darien.    Oulda. 

Dtlrer's  Visit  to  the  Netherlands.    W.  Martin  Conway. 

The  Modern  French  Drama.    Continued.    Augustin  Filon. 

Gibraltar  as  a  Winter  Resort.    J.  Lowry  Whittle. 

(.'rlcket  Old  and  New.    Frederick  Gale. 

Peasants  of  Romagna.    Evelyn  March-Phillipps. 

The  Science  of  Meaning.    J.  P.  Post^raie. 

The  Speed  of  Warships.    Ralph  G.  Hawtrey. 

Socialism  In  France  from  1876-189(5.    Paul  Lafargue. 

The  German  Emperor's  Forelgrn  Politics. 

The  Forum.— New  York.    September. 

A  Plea  for  the  Navy.    H.  A.  Herbert. 

Alaska  and  the  New  G old-Field.    W.  H.  DalL 

Strikes  and  the  Coal-Miners.    Samuel  Gompers. 

Hawaii  and  the  Changing  Front  of  the  World.  J.  R.  Procter. 

What  Women  Have  Done  for  the  Public  Health.    Edith  P. 

Thomson. 
American  Annexation  and  Armament.    Murat  Halstead. 
Tlie  Supremacy  of  Russia.    Thomas  Davidson. 
The  Historical  Novel.    Brander  Matthews. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  Ratemaklng.  J. 

Nlmmo,  Jr. 
Unconstltutlunallty  of  the  Recent  Anti-Tmst  LegislatioD. 

D.  Wilcox. 
Is  the  Cuban  Capable  of  Self-Government  ?  T.  G.  Alvord,Jr. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— London.    September. 

Stage  Scenery :  What  is  "  The  Scene  "  ?    Percy  Fitsgenld. 
Drenthe,  Holland,  and  the  Huns.    H.  M.  Doughty. 
London  Locomotion  in  1837.    W.  B.  Paley. 
Old  Eastbourne.    Thomas  H.  B.  Graham. 
Balloon  and  Kite  in  Meteorology.    A.  Maclvor. 
Sdflism.  or  Persian  Mysticism.    J.  Herbert  I^rsons. 
Round  About  a  Bungalow  In  India.    Sara  H.  Dunn. 
John  Skelton,  Laureate.    James  Hooper. 

Godey'a  Magazine.— New  York.    September. 

The  Women  who  Influenced  Byron.    Esther  Singleton. 
Cooperation  Between  Seamen  and    Surfmen.    Joanna  R. 

Nicholls. 
Requisites  of  aMandolinist.    Paul  C.  C^erhart. 
Woman  in  Religious  Ministry.    S.  T.  Willis. 
Sketches  from  Life  in  Central  Mozambigue.  E.  H.  Ricbardk 
Superstitions  of  the  Jews.    Calvin  D.  Wilson. 
In  the  Old  South  Meeting  House.    Elizabeth  M.  HalloweU. 

Gunton*8  Magazine.— New  York.    September. 

Fresh  from  the  Oil  Regions. 

The  Doctrine  of  Low  Wages. 

The  Greater  New  York  Mayoralty. 

A  Successful  Labor  Experiment. 

Production  of  the  Precious  Metals.    Francis  B.  Forbes. 

Recent  ScKdallstic  Experiments. 

Results  of  German  Lal>or  insurance. 

The  Ethical  Economist.    Ada  K.  TerrelL 

Green  Bag.— Boston.    September. 

John  Tayloe  Ijomax.    Elizabeth  W.  P.  Lomax. 

Some  Hints  on  Public  Speaking. 

Literary  Associations  of  the  Temple. 

Reform  In  Asylum  Administration.    A.  Wood  Renton. 

The  English  Bar  Under  a  New  Light. 

Joan  of  Arc  and  Bluebeard.    R.  v.  Rogers. 

Samuel  Johnson  on  Law  and  the  Lawyers. 

The  Home  Magazine.— Binghamton,  N.  Y.    Septembar. 

In  the  Sierra  Madres.    Clara  S.  Brown. 

A  September  In  Norway.    Harriet  M.  Miller. 

The  Mississippi  Forty  Years  Ago.    Hugh  Wiley. 

The  Inoffensive  Dead.    C.  F.  Parsons. 

Mr.  Debs  and  the  Social  Democracy.    F.  E.  Kennedj. 

The  Ascent  of  Vesuvius  from  Pompeii.   C.  B.  Todd. 

Homiletic  Review.— New  York.   SeptemlMr. 

Archaoology  as  a  Substitute  for  Old  Testunent 

H.  Sayce. 
Napoleonism  in  America.    Frank  F.  Elllii' 
The  Apostle  Paul  as  Preacher.    W.  O.  WL 
Origin  of  the  Creation  Qtory.   Conoliided. 
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ZntelliffeBce.— New  York.    September. 

la  of  the  Atonement.    Henry  Frank. 

8  of  Life.    Frank  H.  Sprafue. 

t  of  Wagner^s  Qenius.    Albert  R.  Parsons. 

Astrology.— I.   John  Hazelrigg. 

h  of  the  People.    H.  Louise  Burpee. 

J  of  the  Divine  Man.— III.    Hudor  Oenone. 

rledge.    L.  T.  R.  Akin. 

International.— Chicago.    September. 
,na  Vally    Railroad    in    South    Tyrol.     Phillpp 

id  Fishermen.    Comte  Vincenti. 

temational  Studio.— New  York.    September. 

:  of  6.  Segantini.    Burnley  Bibb. 

.  Arts  of  America.    Cecelia  Waern. 

urdens  in  Scotland.    J.  J.  Joass. 

I  a  Sketchin  g-6round .    Norman  Garstin. 

'  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies. — Phila- 
delphia.   August. 

of  the  Los  Angeles  Outfall  Sewer  and  Sewage 
ion.    Burr  Bassell. 

of  Geology.— Chicago    (Semi-quarterly.)    July- 
August. 

of  Recession  and  Their  Significance.    F.  B.  Taylor. 

live  Rocks  of  Mexico.    O.  C.  Farrinoton. 

igraphy  of  the  Potomac  Group  in  Maryland.    W. 

ive  Study  of  Palaeontogeny  and  Phylogeny.    J.  P. 

of  the  Military  Service  Institution.— New  York. 
(Bi-monthly.)    September. 

;  for  War.    Capt.  Arthur  Williams. 

nty  as  to  Organizing  an  Adequate  Artillery  Force. 

■cement  of  Civil  Law.    Col.  T.  M.  Anderson. 

»f  the  Soldier  to  Politics.    MaJ.  G.  S.  Carpenter. 

Liight  Artillery  Material.    Lieut.  John  Conklin. 

of  Company  Cfooks.    Lieut.  M.  L.  Hersey. 

efficiency  of  Infantry  and  Artillery  Fire. 

Elygiene  of  the  Soldier.    Lieut.-Col.  W.  Hill-Climo. 

ifan  Militia.    Capt.  Henry  J.  Woodside. 

r^of  Si>ain.    Leonard  Wiluams. 

illery  Practice.    Capt.  H.  S.  Jeudwine. 

I.    Captain  Melville. 

e-Finoing  Field-Glass.    Capt.  J.  Fomance. 

r  Political  Economy.— Chicago.  (Quarterly.)    Sep- 
tember. 

the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States.    R.  C.  H. 

aU. 

national  Typographical  Union.    W.  L.  M.  King. 

Theories  of  Economics. 

dical  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    July. 

8'  Liability  on  the  Continent.    A.  Pearce  Higgins. 

>f  Goods  Act,  1898,  and  Recent  Cases.    J.  Roberton 

ie. 

.  by  Correspondence  in  Private  International  Law. 

idenburg. 

"th  of  Local  Taxation  in  Scotland.    A.  D.  Russell. 

)ed  Sea  Rules.    J.  C.  Macdonald. 

Relating  to  Ghosts.    C.  R.  Gillies  Smith. 

idergarten  Magazine. — Chicago.    September. 

)f  Child-Study  in  the  Kindergarten.  Jenny  B.  Mer- 


iction  for  Public  Schools.    F.  O.  Sylvester. 

)  Power  of  School  Environments.  W.  O.  Partridge. 


Knowledge.— London.    September. 

I."    C.  F.  Townsend. 

ut  Antivenene.    J.  G.  McPherson. 

J.    Lionel  Jervis. 

.phy ;  the  Production  of  "  Living  Pictures. 


»» 


H.S. 

ical   Photography.     Continued.    F.  L.  O.  Wads- 

of  Oban's  Isles.    Harry  F.  Witherby. 
Leisure  Hour.- London.    September. 

Exploration ;  the  Harvest  from  Egypt,  1807.    W.  M. 

rs  Fetrie. 

lian  Parliaments.    Continued.    Edward  Porritt. 

»ngman*8  Magazine.— London.    September. 

hs  in  Sokotra.    Ernest  N.  Bennett, 
lire  Common.    G.  A.  B.  Dewar. 
loan  Ranchman.    J.  R.  E.  Sumner. 


Lucifer.— London.   August  IS. 

Among  the  Gnostics  of  the  First  Two  Centuries.   O.  B.  8. 

Mead. 
The  Desire  for  Psychic  Experiences.   Bertram  Kei^tley. 
Reality  in  Theosophy.    Alexander  FuUerton. 

Ludgate.— London.    September. 

Some  Valuable  Dogs. 

About  the  Standaras.    E.  Sixella. 

Box-Making ;  the  Cry  of  the  Children.    Frank  Hird. 

The  Telephone ;  Behind  the  Scenes.    Alexis  Krausse. 

Kirriemuir,  the  Land  of  J.  M.  Barrie. 
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Mabel  L.Todd,  AM,       Consciousness,  Conceptions  iWirdinR  the  Nature  ntPBf. 
Contract.  The  Rlaht  of.  F.  B.  Thurber.  NAR. 
Correspond  enoe.  J  nt —  „.      . 


il  Athletics,  NAR. 

Bahlo.  The  Capital  of,  Harry  Oreyson,  FrL. 
Balloon  and  Kite  In  Meteoroloey,  A.  Maclvor,  GM. 
Banking:  See  contents  of  Banif. 
Bank  of  En  g  land.  'The,  BankL. 
Bathing  and  Swlmlng.  Surf.  San. 
Bayreuth-lRer.  Ian  Malcolm,  Black. 
Bihle:  See  also  contents  of  BW. 

When  Were  the  Gospela  Written  1  F.  G.  Kenyon,  McCl. 
Bicycling: 

A  Cycle  Tour  In  Spain.  C.  Edwsnies,  Bad, 

Through  Snnny  France  Awhci'l.  P.  E.  Jenkn,  O. 

CycleTouringln  Ireland,  R.H.]lermn.FrL. 

Around  I>onilon  by  Bit'yclc.  Elliabetli  R.  Pennell.  Harp. 
Black  Hawk,  Chief,  Alblnaftl.  Letta,  MlilM. 
Botany,  The  Scope  of.  Gnirge  J.  Pierce.  APS. 
Bows  and  Arrows,  Eskimo,  Jnhn  Hnrdnch.  Al'S. 
Bronte,  Emily.  Retii'S  of,  O.K.  Shorter.  Bkroan. 

BrownfnK '    ■■ '   "  " 

Bubble.  Al 

Byron.  Lord,  and   the   Greek  Revolution,  F,  B.  Sanborn, 

Si'rih, 
Byron,  The  Women  Who  Influenced,  Esther  Singleton,  G. 
Cactus.  The  Giant,  J.  W.  Tourney.  APS. 
Canadian  Parliaments.  The,  Edwaril  Porrltt,  LH. 
Canals.  Central  American,  Oar  Diplomacy  in  Regard  to. 


Creatfon  Stop>-.  &1gl _ 

Crlfket  Old  and  New,  F.  Gale,  FR. 
CromweU,  The  Court  of,  C,  H.  Firth.  C, 
Crulkshank,  Some  Unpubliahcd  Sketches  of,  Str. 

General  Weyler's  Campatan,  C.  Harriott,  A.  

The  Ubjei't-Lesson  of  the  Cuban  War,  L.  WllIloiM,  W&  , 
Is  the  Cuban   Capable  of  Self-OovanUMIlt  f  T.  0-  ^ 
vord,  F. 

Cattyhunk.  A.  C.  Hall,  NEM, 

Danish  Memories,  Lady  Jephsoik,  Ata. 

Delagoa  Bay,  J.  Geddle.  CJ. 

Democracy,  The  Unrecognized  Enenoa  of,  W.  H.  IbDn 


Defense  Against,  B.  Duclani,  Chant. 


UlvlnoilBnrphTk__,_ 
Divorce  in  the  United 
Doctors,  Fourteen  tl 
Dover,  Old.  New  Hi 


of  tie-III.,  A.  Q , 

tatee,  (iertmde  AtlMrtan,C& 

itury.  H.  E.  Nicalaa,  J^,    , 

- .....mpshire,  Caroline  H.  Oorlond,  Mm- 

Drainage  Canal,  The  Chicago,  J-L.  Wright,  Upp. 

Drama,  The  Modern  French,  A.  FIlon,FH. 

Dress,  On  the  Art  of,  Onlda,  Cos.  __ 

Drummond,  Henry,  and  His  Books,  H.  M.  »*™'-™*,  NW, 

Duels :  The  Duel  in  France,  Hao, 

Dueling  Id  the  British  Isles,  James  P.  Qmod,  O. 

Economics,  Tbe  New  Theories  of.  JPBooo. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Hm  Phlloaophlcal  Basis  of.  S.  Sherwood,  AAPS. 


f  Unlverdty  Instruction  aX  Berlin,  D,       UterstQro;  . 


ploratloD.  W.  M.  Fllndere  PBtrle,  LH. 

iLboard  SMn,  J.  W.  Kellogg.  CasM. 

>iuinE  the  Lust  Five  Years.  F.  Bendt,  Chant. 

tching  In  India,  B.  Simpson.  PMM. 

e  Nfttore  of-!!.,  Davldlrons.  PRev. 

:    Baecont«ntsot  EngM. 

toh  Policy,  J.  Herlihy,  WR. 

iie  Intemational  Language.  R.   W.  Leftwich. 

Thirty  Days  in.  H.  W.  Nevinson,  CR. 
IB  American  Notion  of.  H.  C.  Merwin.  AM. 
the  Exposition  oClKOO.  T.  Stanton.  Lipp, 
iUtal«s  and  Their  Work.  Frederic  Taylor,  NAR. 
■,  The  Smyrna, L.  P.  Mainettv.  NatM. 
paroos,  C.  H.  Blgenmann,  OH. 

Catholic,  J.  D.O'DonnelLcW. 

itrial  Operations. Use ot^F.  H.  Shelton.  EngM. 

t,  Wlnl*r  Resort.  J.  L.  Whittle,  FR. 
Illmpees  ot.  Harry  Fumlss.  CM. 

Lite.  The  Story  of— XXV..  Justin   McCarthy, 

In  the  West,  The,  Sam  Davis,  Chant. 

ml: 

Ing  With  Grant,  Gen.  I 


I  Armistice.  W.  B.  Harris,  Black. 
Her  in  Che  Feioponnesian  War,  AI 
1  Army  at  Thermopylte.  H.  Mar 


A  Year  or  Continental  Literature— II.,  D,  AurastM. 

Extra-Canonical  Jewish  Literature,  F.  H.  Wallace,  MB. 

Llterarv  Associations  of  the  Temple,  QBag. 
Locomotion  in  London  In  1837.  W.  BTPaloy,  OM. 
Lodglng-HoaBes,  Land  and.  NO. 
Logfa,  Tha,  and  the  Oospela.  J.  R.  Harris,  CR. 
London  :  Around  Loudon  by  Bicycle.  Elizabeth  R.  Pennell, 

Longevity :  How  to  Live  One  Hundred  Years.  J.  E.  Watkfng, 

Low,  Scth.  Candidate.  BA. 

Lunacy ;  Reform  In  Asylum  Adminlstrfttlon.  A.  W.  Ronton, 

Mnchlavelli,  The  Modem,  Frederic  HarrlBon,  NC. 
Miulagasi-ar,  Military  Rule  in,  M1»R. 
Miulngascar,  The  Economic  Condition  of,  BTJ,  August. 
Medkl.  Catharine  de,  as  a  SentlmenUllst.  Eleanor  Levri^ 

MethodlBt  Sainia  and  MartjTs,  R.  C.  NigbUngale,  CR. 
Mi^itlco.  MuaU'al.  A.  H.  Null,  Lipp. 
Mlcheliingelo  BaonarroU  Baa  Poet,  T.B.  Rcllly,  CW. 
'^'   -  "  ifJMSIiUSM. 


Milkweed,  The,  Wllllnm  H.aibson.  Harp. 
Mlngan  Seigniory.  To  the  Sliores  oC  the.  F.  It 
Money,  The  Multiple  Standard  for.  E.  Pomer 


py.  To  the  Sliores  of  the.  F.  Irland.  Sorib, 


le  Hawaii.  C.  H.  Austin,  MIdM. 

dstration  and  Hawaii,  L.  Gorman,  NAB. 

awaii  and  the  Period  of  Discovery,  R. 

the  Annexation  of  Hawaii.  F.  L.  Coomhs,  OM. 

1  the  Changing  Front  of  the  World,  J.  R.  Proc- 

!W  England,  The,  APS. 
le  People.  H.  Louise  Burpee.  Int. 
Ick.  a  Myth.  Emma  P.  Mott,  AMon. 
Practical  Politics.  Herbert  Maxwell,  Black, 
in,  D,  September  1. 
Woman's  Kingdom.  EI. 
iTTlaKe  Industry.  Status  of  the,  EngM. 
1,  The  Trend  of.  G.  E.  Walsh,  Lipp. 
rvlce.  The    United    States  Marine,  Joanna  R. 
FrL. 

S,  European.  Frances  C.  Baylor,  Lipp. 
ring.  Woodrow  Wilson.  AM. 
«ment  and  Positive  Science,  Lady  Dllke,  Cos. 
,  Ethical  SigoilicBnce  of  the  Ideaot.  NW. 
,C.dB  Thierry,  NewH. 
r  Revolt  at  Delhi.  May.  1857.  E.  Vlhart.  C. 
«aL  Julian  Hawthorne,  Cos. 
jin  Pokagon  on  Naming  the.  AMRR. 
!onunerce    Commission    and    Rate-Making,    J. 
Ir.,E. 

ot  the  English  Government.  J.  Herlihy.  WR. 
Eteal,  CUrton  H.  Levy.  Out. 
Aspects  of.  Albert  Rcvllle,  NW. 
leliglons  of,  W,  E.  GrifBs.  MisB. 
valry,  M.  L.  W.  Curtis.  OM. 
i  the  Virginia  Legislature,  J.  L.  Orrlck,  BA. 
■acher,  C.  F.  ThwTng.  BW. 
ry  ot   the  People  ot  larael-III.,  C.  H.  Comill, 

gne.  History  of  the.  Adolph  Kohut.  Men. 
Belsan,  The  Plain  of.  S.  Mathews.  BW. 
and  Bluebeard.  R.  V.  Rogers.  OBag. 
muel.  on  Law  and  the  Lawyers.  GBng. 
h  Leslie  Stephen.  NutR. 
rother.  andllis  Home,  W.  E.  Oriflls,  NEM. 
jamln,  J.  W.  Chadwick,  NW. 

GoU' Region,  The.  R.  Ogleshy.  Cos. 

.  Klondyke  Gold  Glitters,  W.  D.  Kelly.  R. 

Joast  to  the  Golilen  Klondyke,  E.Spurr,  0. 

the  Klondyke,  Qenruu  Chapman.  UM. 

ndyke  Conntry,  Katberina  Dleeper.  NatM. 

Oold-FiehlH,  Life  In  the,  J.  L.  SteSens.  McCL 

»nd  the  Yukon  Valley,  Uold-Flelds  uf  the,  EngM. 

Doctrine  of  Low  Wagea.  GMai. 

luck-JnmpinKOf,W.lLMallock,NC- 

larv  H.  Hallowell.  AMon. 

1.  o(  Virginia.  H.  Tyrrell.  PMM. 

in  England,  NC. 


Morley.  John,  Nonnari  Hapgood  CR. 

Mortuary  Statistics  in  Relation  to  Occupations,  AJS. 

Music:  See  contents  of  Mas. 

Music  Halls  and  Popular  Songs,  R.  de  Koven,  Cos. 

Napoleon,  The  Sarnmder  ot,  Mac. 

Napoleonism  in  America,  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  HomR. 

Navy,  A  Plea  for  the.  H.  A.  Herbert,  F. 

Navy,  A  New  Organliation  for  the  New,  I.  N.  Boilia,  AM. 

Navy.  The  BeginnlnHs  of  tho  American.  J.  R.  Wagner,  Uarp> 

Negro,  Apology  tor  the  Higher  Education  ot  the,  MR. 

Nelson,  Lord  Clark  Russell.  EI. 


MoBuingotGrBaterNowYork.Mari-  . 
Nlc-aragua  Canal  Coromlsslon,  The,  AM 
Nilrsgln,  C.  F.  Townsend.  K. 


A.  Fan  [on.  Dem. 


fellm 


L.  NatM. 


Oklahoma  Boomers,  The,  O-eorge  Dollar,  Str. 

Old  Age.  On,  James  Payo.  NC. 

Old  South  Moetlng-House.  Elizabeth  M.  HaUowell,  G. 

OUphanLMrs.,  aa  a  Novelist,  Black. 

Pandita  Ramahal  and  Her  Work,  Grace  E.  Wilder.  Mil 

Paris,  The  Commune  o(-IL,  Molly  E.  Seawall,  MM. 

Pastoral  Pursuits,  A.  U.  Godfrey.  O. 

Paul,  The  Apostle,  as  Preacher,  W.  " 

"      -  and  War,  H. '"  "■■■ —  "" 


uaM. 


Photography:  ^  also  contents  of  AP ;  PA ;  PB ;  PT ;  WFIL 
ABtrouomicftl  Photography.  F.  L.  O.  Wadaworth,  K. 

Before  the  Photograph,  Mvrta  L.  Avnry.  Out. 
Pike.  Robert,  a  Forgotten  Champion  of  FreBdom,  NEM. 
PIttsbura.  The  Rise  of.  C.  T.  Logan,  FrL. 
Plagoe  Commissioner,  The  BritAh  Soldieras  a.  Black. 
PlanUtion  Lite  in  Dixie,  O.  Harris.  FrL. 
Plato  and  His  Repablic.  Paul  flherey.  Chant. 
PoKts  ot  To-day-Il.,  E.  A.  V.  Vulentine,  BA. 
Pokagon.  Simon,  on  Naming  the  Indians,  AMRR. 
Polar  ItcBearch.  Objects  and  Results  of.  George  Gerlmnd, 

APS. 
Police  TaTFD.  The  New  York.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  AM. 

•olittcal  Science,  The  Problems  of.  L.  S.  Howe,  AAPS. 

'oor.  The  Cry  of  the,  A. 

>opnlatlon.  City.  The  Shlttless  and  Floating,  AAPS. 

■outage  Stamps  and  Their  Collection.  CJ. 

'ri^ns.  Egyptian.  Arthur  'Grlfflths,  NAR. 

"risons.  European,  8.  J.  Barrows,  CRev.  July. 

'rophets.  The  Rocky  Mountain.  W.  T.  Lamed,  Ltpp. 
Racial  Geography  of  Eurotw.  The-VIll„  W.  Z.  Ripley,  AP& 
Railways  ot  Eqnatorial  Africa.  BTJ.  Angust. 
Ranchman,  Tlie  American,  jrh.  E.  Summer.  Long. 

lecoUectlons  ot  the  Centary,  Some,  E.E.  Hale,  NatM. 
Republic  The  Junior,  at  FreevlUe,  N.  V.,  Str. 
Republican  Party.  Origin  of  the.  C.  M.  Harvey,  Chaut. 

tockiea.  At  the  Fool,  of  the.  Abbe  C.  Ooodloe.  Scrib. 
Rome :  Home  Life  In  the  Holy  City,  G.  R.  Leea.  SnaH. 

tome.  The  Higher  Lifeot  Modem.  R.  Lanclanl,  Out. 

(omagna,  PeasantB  of,  FR. 

toyaliatfl  and  R«pub1ieanH,  Pierre  de  Cuubertln,  CM. 

loyalties,  F.  Max  Mtlller,  Cos. 

tnssla.  The  Supremacy  ot.  Thomas  Duvldson,  F.  

8t,  Frauds  In  *ilvallon  Army  Uniform.  A.  P.  Doyle,  aW.. 
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St.  Peter's.  In  the  Crypt  of,  CW. 

San  Francisco,  Early  Days  in,  Maria  Knight,  OM. 

San  Sebastian,  the  Spanish  Newport,  W.  H.  Bishop,  Scrib. 

Scotland,  Movement  of  Religious  Thought  In,  1^^3-1800,  R. 

M.Wenley  NW. 
Sculpture,  A  New  Note  in  American,  Arthur  Hoelx?r,  CM. 
Sea  Supremacy  of  England,  MaJ.  Martin  Hume,  NC. 
Sects,  The,  Howard  ETvans,  CR. 
Sepoy  Revolt  at  Delhi,  May,  1S:)7,  E.  Vibart,  C. 
St.  Marino^  Miniature  Republic,  CJ. 
Shankara.  Teacher  of  Israel,  C  Johnston,  OC. 
Shipbuilding.  Tiie  Future  of  American,  Lewis  Nixon,  CasM. 
Siam:  The  Siamese  Army,  P.  C.  Standini^,  l\SM. 
Siberia,  The  Political  Prisoner  in,  J.  Y.  Simpson,  Black. 
Side-Shows— VI.  W.  G.  FitzGerald,  Str. 
Skepticism,  Typical  Ears  of,  A.  C.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  MR. 
Slavery,  Chinese,  in  America,  C.  F.  Holder,  XAR. 
Slavophile,  Recollections  of  alliouis  Lcger,  Cos. 
Social  Settlements,  Scientific  value  of  the,  AJS. 
Socialism  and  Catholicism,  F.  W.  Howard,  (;\V. 
Socialism  in  France  from  18T6  to  189i],  P.  Lafargue,  FR. 
Society,  Studies  in  Ultimate— I.,  L.  Uronlund,  A. 
Sociology:  See  contents  of  AJS. 
Sokotra,  Two  Months  in,  E.  N.  Bennett,  Long. 
Spain,  The  Army  of,  Leonard  Williams,  JMSL 
Spanish-American  Colonics,  Tlie  Liberation  of  the,  NAR. 
Spiritual  Movements  of  the  Century,  A.  T.  Pierson,  MisR. 
Strikes  and  the  Coal-Miners,  Samuel  Gompers,  F. 
StLfiism,  or  Persian  Mysticism,  J.  H.  Parsons,  GM. 
Sun  Spots,  The  Discovery  of  the,  M.  A.  Lancaster,  APS. 
Superstitions  of  the  Jews,  C.  D.  Wilson,  G. 
Sweden,  Some  Impressions  of,  AI. 

Swift,  Dean,  Some  Unpublished  Letters  of,  G.  B.  Hill,  AM. 
Taxation,  Principles  of— X.,  David  A.  Wells,  AFS. 


Temperance  Problem,  The,  C.  R.  Eliot,  San. 
Tenement-House  Reform  in  New  York  City,  S.  P.  Cadmu, 

Chaut. 
Tennessee's  Centennial,  Some  Notes  on,  F.  H.  Smith,  Scrft. 
Theology,  Terminology  of  the  New,  NW. 
Transportation  Topics,  Current— 11.,  E.  R.  Johnson,  A  APS. 
Trappist  Monks  at  Oka,  Visit  to  the,  EI. 
Trees,  Some  Famous  Historical,  H.  G.  Archer,  CFM. 
Trusts:  Unconstitutionality  of  Anti-Trust  Legislation,  F. 
Tuberculosis,  Prevention  of,  J.  B.  Hamilton,  San. 
Twain,  Mark:   Twain's  Place  in  Literature,    D.  Masters 

Chaut. 
Twentieth-Century  Outlook,  A,  A.  T.  Mahan,  Harp. 
Typographical  Union,  The  International,  W.   L.  M.  King. 

JPEcon. 
United  States,  Progress  of  the— V.,  M.  G.  Mulhall,  XAR. 
T_^niver8itv  A.  N^ew  Cos 

Vision,  Defective,  in  School  Children,  F.  Allport,  EdRXY. 
Wagner's  Genius,  The  Secret  of,  A.  R.  Parsons,  Int. 
Wallkill  Valley,  Tiie  Historic,  J.  P.  Ritter,  FrL. 
Warships,  The  Speed  of,  R.  G.  Hawtrey,  FR. 
Washington,  Life  in— II.,  W.  E.  Curtis,  Chaut. 
Wealth,  Concentration  of,  Its  Causes  and  Results,  A. 
Wellesley  College,  Virginia  Sherwood,  FrL. 
Wliite  House,  The  First  Century  of  the,  Mary  S.  Lockwood, 

AM  on. 
Women : 

The  First  Working  Girls'  Club.  Maude  Stanley,  Out. 

What  Women  Have  Done  for  the  Public  Health,  F. 

Women's  Education  in  Spain,  Fanny  H.  Gardiner,  Ed. 
Wrecker,  The  Evolution  of  the,  G.  E.  Walsh,  CasM. 
Yankee  of  the  South,  The,  Elijah  Greene,  Chaut. 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  W.  D.  Van  Blarcomu  NatM. 
Yukon  Valley  Gold-Fields,  The,  MidM. 


Abbreviations  of  Maga.<ine  Titles  used   in  the   Index. 


AP. 

American    Amateur    Photog- 

Dem. 

rapher. 

D. 

ACQ. 

American  Catholic  Quarterly 

DR. 

Review. 

ER. 

AHReg, 

.  American  Historical  Register. 

Ed. 

AHR. 

American  Historical  Review. 

EdRL. 

AMC. 

American  Magazine  of  Civics. 
Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 

EdRNY 

AAPS. 

Political  Science. 

EngM. 

AJS. 

A  merican  Journal  of  Sociology 

EI. 

AMon. 

American  Monthly. 

FR. 

AMRR. 

American  Monthly  Review  of 

F. 

Reviews. 

FrL. 

APS. 

Appleton's    Popular    Science 
Monthly. 

FreeR. 

GM. 

ARec. 

Architectural  Record. 

G. 

A. 

Arena. 

GBag. 

AA. 

Art  Amateur. 

GMag. 

AI. 

Art  Interchange. 

Harp. 

Ata. 

Atalanta. 

HomR. 

AM. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Int. 

BA. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 

I.IE. 

Bad. 

Badminton  Magazine. 

JAES. 

BankL 

Bankers'  Magazine.  (London.) 

BankNY.  Bankers'     Magazine.     (New 

JMSL 

York.) 
Biblical  World. 

BW. 

JPEcon. 

BSac 

Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

K. 

Black. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 
Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

LIU. 

BTJ. 

Lll. 

Bkman. 

Bookman.    (New  York.) 

Lipp. 

CanM. 

Canadian  TVIagazine. 
Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

I^ong. 

CFM. 

J^^V^ 

CasM. 

Ca-ssier's  Magazine. 

LuthQ. 

CW. 

Catholic  World. 

McCL 

CM. 

Century  Magazine. 
Chambers's  Journal. 

Mac. 

CJ. 

Men. 

CRev. 

Charities  Review. 

MR. 

Chaut. 

Chautauquan. 

MidM. 

CR. 

CJontemporary  Review. 
Cornhill. 

MisH. 

C. 

MisR. 

Cosmop 

.  Cosmopolis. 

Moil. 

Cos. 

Cosmopolitan. 

M. 
ML 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

Dial. 

Dublin  Review. 

Edinburgh  Review. 

Education. 

Educational  Review.  (London) 
.  Educational  Review.  (New 
York.) 

Engineering  Magazine. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

Forum. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 

Free  Review. 

Gtentleman's  Magazine. 

Godey's. 

Green  Bag. 

Gunton's  Magazine. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

Homiletic  Review. 

Intelligence. 

Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

Journal  oi  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

Knowledge. 

Ladies'  Ilome  Journal. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Longman's  Magazine. 

London  Quarterly  Review. 

Lutheran  Quarterly. 

McClure's  Magazine. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Menorah  Monthly. 

Methodist  Review. 

Midland  Monthly. 

Missionary  Herald. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Monist. 

Month. 

Monthly  Illustrator. 


MM. 

Mus. 

NatM. 

NatR. 

NEM. 

NewR. 

NW. 

NC. 

NAR. 

OC. 

O. 

Out. 

OM. 

PMM. 

PRev. 

PSQ. 

PA. 

PB. 

PT. 

PL. 

PRR. 


QJB 


Econ. 


r- 

San. 

SRev. 

Scots. 

Scrib. 

Sten. 

Str. 

SJ. 

SunH. 

SunM. 

TB. 

I'S. 

USM. 

WR. 

WPM. 

YR. 


Munsey's  Magazine. 

Music. 

National  Magazine. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  great  municipal  election — for 
which  nearly  six  hundred  thousand 
qualified  voters  h^d  in  October  secured 
3nt  of  their  names  on  the  registration 
J  enlarged  city  of  New  York — will  be 
sday,  November  2.  Since  the  result 
aign  will  be  known  so  soon  after  the 
of  this  magazine,  it  would  be  unwise 
ipon  predictions.  Our  readers  have 
.  informed  concerning  the  earlier  pre- 
{ the  campaign,  and  it  will  now  be  in 
ke  some  record  of  the  situation  as  it 
developed  in  the  events  that  followed 
after  our  October  number  went  to 
all  be  remembered  by  those  who  read 
nent  of  last  month's  Review  that 
:t,  as  absolute  dictator  of  the  Repub- 
zation,  liad  selected  the  District  At- 
i.  W.  M.  R.  Olcott,  as  his  candidate 
and  Mr.  Olcott  liad  publicly  accepted 
id  responsibility.  It  soon  appeared, 
it  Mr.  Olcott's  designation  was  merely 
laneuver  to  divert  attention  and  gain 
Piatt's  real  candidate  was  in  point  of 
ligh  seas,  heading  for  New  York  on 
ip  with  Mr.  Richard  Groker,  the  ab- 
r  of  Tammany  Ilall.    It  was  the  idea 

and  the  Republican  managers,  when 
need  their  determination   to  place  a 

field  with  Mr.  Olcott  at  the  head  of 
Seth  Low,  who  was  in  the  field  as 
eof  the  non-partisan  Citizens'  Union, 
rsuaded  to  join  Mr.  Olcott  in  with- 
in the  race  in  favor  of  a  third  man, 
.  iipon  as  tlie  joint  candidate  of  the 
organization  and  tlie  Citizens'  Union. 
t  would  seem,  (}uite  confidently  ex- 
his  real  hut  unannounced  candidate, 
astening  lionicward  on  board  the 
iij  York,  would  prove  a  ''  unifying 
would  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Low  and 

Union.      Rut,  as  a  plain   matter  of 

the  politicians  should  have  under- 
jOw's  nomination  was  alreadv  bevond 


recall,  and  there  was  no  possible  basis  for  a  union 
against  Tammany  Hall  except  that  which  was 
afforded  by  Mr.  Low's  candidacy  and  the  plat- 
form of  the  Citizens'  Union.  Since  Mr.  Piatt 
and  his  two  or  three  active  lieutenants  had  de- 
clared that  under  no  conditions  would  they  ac- 
cept Mr.  Low  as  a  candidate,  there  remained  no 
opening  for  a  conference  between  the  Piatt  ma- 
chine and  the  great  army  of  intelligent  and  honest 
citizens  who  had  indorsed  Mr.  Low  as  the  man 
they  wished  to  make  mayor. 

Q  _  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  having  been 
as  Mr.  PiaWa  Invited  by  Mr.  Piatt  to  take  the  Re- 
Candidate.  publican  nomination,  was  indorsed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  Mr.  Piatt's  Republican 
city  convention.  Mr.  Piatt's  chief  lieutenant. 
Mr.  Quigg,  saved  the  convention  all  the  trouble 
of  acting  for  itself  by  promptly  plumping  in  one 
block  the  entire  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
votes  of  the  puppet  delegates  from  the  existing 
city  of  New  York.  The  momentary  protest  of 
a  few  delegates  from  Brooklyn  was  speedily 
smothered.  Gen.  B.  F.  Tracy  has  long  been 
well  known  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  as  a 
leader  among  the  local  Republican  politician- 
lawyers.  He  emerged  above  the  national  horizon 
when  President  Harrison  appointed  him  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  His  incumbency  of  that 
office  was  generally  regarded  as  able  and  satis- 
factory. When  Mr.  Tracy  retired  from  his  cab- 
inet position,  five  years  ago,  he  went  into  active 
law  practice  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Piatt's  son. 
His  law  firm  soon  became  famous  for  its  rapid 
acquisition  of  a  profitable  practice  more  or  less 
political  in  its  nature;  and  the  firm  is  said  to 
have  secured  as  its  clients  a  host  of  corporations 
and  individuals  whose  interests  are  tjlosely  bound 
up  with  legislation  at  Albany.  The  direct  con- 
nection between  Mr.  Tracy's  prosperity  as  a 
lawyer  and  his  alliance  with  the  Piatt  family  and 
the  Republican  machine  was  almost  unavoidably 
a  prominent  topic  in  the  public  as  well  as  the 
private  discussions  of  the  mayoralty  campaign. 
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Mr.  Tracy  is  cuiisidi^rad  a  man  of  uiiiisual  legal 
aliility,  and  lias  always  iM-nni  mticli  lii-fen-ed  to 
as  n  pi.'rson  of  superior  mind  and  uharautt'r.  But, 
for  the  tasks  of  administration  that  now  lie  Ijefore 
ilu;  Mayor  of  New  York,  it  wa^  Icart-d  thai  Mr. 
Tracy's  n^ct-nt  ussoi-iutiuiis  luiKlit  liavc  Kivi'ii  him 
certain  liiasoK  and  [ircdilfftions  that  would  detract 
seriously  fi'otti  his  otUt'rwiriti  high  ijualilicationg. 

Mr.  liichard  Croker.  soon  alter  his 
arrival  from  England,  nwuined  in 
his  own  persou  this  diftatorship  of 
'I'animatiy  ITall.  The  cuiivcntion  Iwld  for  the 
nomination  of  a  Tammany  Duinocrutic  ticket  was 
mftde  up  of  pupjH'ts  i-esponsive  t»>  Mr,  t'roker's 
will,  oven  more  completely  than  the  Hei.ublican 
convention  was  under  Mr.  I'latt's  swav.  Con. 
se<pien!iy,  ti.e  candidales  indorsed  were  ot  Mr. 
I  'roker's  jHTMinu)  chtaising.  It  is  to  lie  remarked, 
however,  tliiit  hu  was  nut  at  all  |Hiiiits  rugai-dlesa 
of  the  will  of  ills  following,  and  that  he  was  con- 
Ktraincd  to  muke  tiome  ullerutions  in  Lis  Klate  in 
deference  to  the  outcry  against  two  or  thive  ex- 
(i-emely  ilisreputalile  characters  who  were  Htnong 
his  first  selections,  ilis  choice  for  mayor  proved 
to  bo  a  Mr.  Kobert.  Van  Wyck.  a  city  ccmrt  jus- 
tice, of  whom  the  community  at  large  knew 
nothing  what4!ver.  Throughout  tin;  canvass  Mr, 
Van  Wyck  has  remained  a  noimntiCy,  his  name 
merely  standing  for  Crokorism  pure  and  simple. 


mm'  r 

(From  a  photoeniih  by  Tom 


nuDnum)'  candidate  for  mayor. 


Tcly,  WimtjigB.) 

It  has  U'eu  understood  in  all  quarters,  a 
ceded  with  ]M']-feet  fratikiii^s  by  1'anima 
Jlr.  Croker — who  has  now  for  several  yej 
in  Knglaiid,  his  home  being  at  Wantage, 
as  elwewliere  abroad,  lie  gives  constant  < 
of  great  wealth — wiil  bk  the  real  rulei 
American  metropolis  if  Jndge  V'an  Wyd 
U-  eh'cteil.  What  this  nieana  can  hard!; 
derstood  in  its  fullness  oxcept  by  those  w 
masteieii  the  jiniicijial  jacts  about  ni 
government  in  New  York,  and  who  unc 
the  new  charter.  It  means  a  predomii 
fluence  in  ihe  e.t])em  lit  lire  of  a  public 
or  about  *iTri,(MJU,(M)ii  a  year,  and  tli 
lute  ajipoinlment  of  nil  the  heads  of  i 
trative  departments  for  a  cily  tliat  will 
dii-ectly  from  ;iit.(m(l  to  iCI.Olid  men — nt 
chide  the  many  thousands  working  on  c 
triu'ts.  and  still  tens  of  thousands  of  oth 
ployed  in  conneciion  with  various  enU 
such  as*  street  railways,  that  are  exploitinj 
franchises  or  hiive  other  vital  interests 
affected  by  their  relations  with  the  m 
and  State  authorities.  These  enierprisef 
•■l«.ss"  government,  always  have  a  liighl; 
ca!  character. 
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-^  There  was  a  large  element  of  plain 

ftotyMam*  Democratic  voters  in  New  York  who 
"'"'•  would  have  supported  Tammany  this 
vear  if  that  organization  had  been  fairly  respon- 
sive to  the  demands  of  the  honest  rank  and  file. 
This  element  was  composed  mainly  of  the  fol' 
lowera  of  Mr.  Bryan — the  men  who  stood  upon 
the  Ghic^o  platform  last  year  because  that  plat- 
Tonn  represented  in  the  main  Iheir  sincere  con- 
victions. Mr.  Croker  and  his  astiistant  bosses,  of 
which  the  chief  is  Mr.  Sheehan,  decided  to  ig- 
nore the  Chicago  platform.  There  resulted  a 
protest  that  became  unexpectedly  coherent  and 
articulate.  The  protestants  wore  made  up  of  so 
many  factions  and  cliques  that  Tammany  had 
thought  it  impossible  for  them  to  combine.  It 
happened,  however,  that  Tammany  liad  forgotten 
the  power  of  a  real  leader  to  bring  liarmony  out 
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of  seemingly  hopeluss  discord.  Mr.  Henry 
George  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  candi- 
dacy of  various  groups  of  Democrats,  together 
with  Populieta,  single-tax  clubs  and  working- 
men's  bodies.  lie  was  allowed  to  stand  on  his 
own  platform  and  to  select  his  own  personal 
campaign  committee.  His  candidacy  aroused 
immiatakabie  enthusiasm,  and  he  took  the  field 


nf  the  leader  of  a  body  which  he  designated  the 
"  Democracy  of  Thomas  Jefferson."  This  body 
attempted  to  give  itself  Democratic  regularity  by 
iiidor.=ing  the  Chicago  platform  of  last  year  and 
rcci'gniKing  the  national  leadership  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee  promptly  expressed  their 
intention  to  regard  the  Henry  George  following 
fl"  the  regidar  Democratic  party  of  New  York, 
itiitead  of  Tammany.  Thus  a  new  factor,  pic- 
tnrcque  m  a  high  degree  and  of  the  utmost  po- 
litical significance,  was  brought  into  the  local 
contest       It  was  a  geniiini'ly  popular  movement, 

,  "We  have  in  previous  numbers  of  the 
RjMEw  pointed  out  the  fart  that  the 
""•""""'  ma\orahyof  Greater  New  York,  un- 
der the  new  ( harter,  is  a  ilictatorsliip — one  of  the 
three  ur  four  most  important  autocracies  in  the 
world.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  best 
possible  government  would  be  that  of  a  very  en- 
lightened, very  wise,  and  thoroughly  benevolent 
despot.     The  government  of  the  great  American 
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mutropolis  is  to  be  a  despotism  in  wliich  tlie  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  choose  the  despot.  Thus  the 
character  o£  this  New  York  despotism,  unlike 
that  of  RnSRia  or  Turkey,  is  for  the  people  them- 
selves to  determine.  ■  Everybody  except  persons 
of  the  most  limited  intolligeiice  in  New  York 
have  been  made  fully  aware  that  tlieir  choice  of 
a  despot  for  the  four  years  beniniiing  January  1 , 
18S)a,  must  be  maiie  from  a  list  of  four  men — 
namely,  Si'th  Low,  Henry  Georf;e,  Richard  (.'ro- 
ker  (by  prosy),  and  Thuniaa  C.  Piatt  (liy  proxy). 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Tracy  has  affected  to  resent 
the  charge  that  ho  would  be  Mr.  Piatt's  repre- 
sentative iu  the  mayor's  chair;  but  certainly  no 
candid  pers()Ti  would  deny  that  Mr.  Tracy  was 
Mr.  Plait's  purely  ixTsorml  solecti^m,  and  that  it 
was  to  niw;t  Mr.  Piatt's  wi^hi'S  and  to  kitvo  Mr. 
Piatt's  ends  that  Mr.  Twy  liecarjie  a  caudidato  at 
the  moment  when  Mr.  Plait  clioso  to  substitute 
him  for  Mr.  (Jluott.  No  visible  jmblic  sentiment 
had  called  for  Mr.  Tracy',-!  iiouiiualion,  any  more 
than  for  Jfr.  DlcnllV.  The  real  light  oi  the  Re- 
publican machine  wius  anainst  ilr.  l.uw,  who  is 
himself  a  Republiciin  and  wlmse  suppiirters  were 
very  largely  drawn  Irnin  tliat  ]iarty.  The  fight  of 
the  Henryt.ieorgo  forces  wa.s  directed  against  Tam- 
many. As  the  eleclioii  day  approacheil  it  be- 
came clear  enough  that  the  I'iepui.lican  aud  Tam- 
many machines  were,  comparatively  sjieakiug,  in 
sympathy  with  each  other;  and  that,  oil  the  other 
hand,  the  Seth  Low  movement  and  the  Henry 
George  movement  stood  upon  common  ground 
their  vigorous  opposilii 
non-resident  bos.'ies.      V 


For  Menry  Oturge  Democni: 

HEADyUARTERS. 

that  whereas  Mr.  Croker  is,  and  for  several  yew 
has  been,  a  hmia  fiik  resident  of  England.  Mr, 
Thomas  C.  Piatt  lives  and  votes  in  the  lowi 
Owego,  Tioga  County,  and  represents  the  £ 
of  New  York  in  the  United  States  Senat*  at 
Washington.  Henry  George,  in  the  course  o( 
the  campaign,  n^peatedly  espreeaed  his  strong  sf 
proval  of  Seth  Low  as  a  candidate,  and  his  cam- 
paign managers,  like  himself,  have  not  dieguii«d 
their  hope  and  belief  that  if  Mr.  George  should 
not  Iw  el(!ct<?d  liis  candidacy  would  have  resultri 
in  the  divei-sion  of  enough  votes  from  TainniMJ 
to  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Low.  Itispossi- 
bh;,  of  couree,  that  Genera!  Tracy  may  be  eledei 
mayor;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Piatt  was  ready  at  lU 
times  in  the  campaign  to  assure  the  public  thai  lis 
was  far  more  cojiRdent  of  Tracy's  olection  thw 
of  his  own  sotil's  salvation.  But  Mr.  TrKj's 
clecti(ui  would  lie  a  great  surprise  to  the  public; 
fur,  in  spit«  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  at  l^ 
command  of  the  Republican  machine,  the  tickrt 
has  not  seemed  lube  a  strong  one  with  thevol^i* 

Mr   Lou       ^^''"    '^"*  ^^^    ^^'    *^^°rg^    *''''^  '""' 

ami  stood  for  direct  responsibility  toll"' 
Kr.oeotgc.  ^,^.„■^^\^  and  for  the  best  admiuistntion 
of  city  affaiifi  they  could  possibly  devise.  Ali^o 
they  have  stood  as  a  protest  against  boeaism  mi 
machine  domination  in  municipal  affairs.  Mr. 
George,  however,  unlike  Mr.  Low,  has  hs^  i" 
mind  the  advancement  of  a  cause  not  directly  t» 
lated  to  the  admiuialration  of  the  affairs  of  l^* 
to  the  goveniiiicnt  of  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  George  is  a  social  wd 
to  I*  ]-emember<!d      pcilitical  philosopher,  who  is  not  aappOBed  to  bi" 
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rticular  aptitude  tor  administrative  work, 
lo  would  probably  value  his  election  chiefly 
e  of  the  momeutiiiii  it  might  (jive  to  tbe 
1  economic  and  social  doctrines  wliich  his 
represents  and  which  he  Ijeiieves  contain 
ly  and  sutficient  gos]*!  for  the  saving  of 
tions.  Botli  Tammany  and  the  I'latt  ma- 
tutve  altemptud  to  pose  as  the  bulwark  of 
TStism  against  wJiat  thi-y  have  pictured  as 
ightful  calamity  of  a  victory  hy  Henry 
e  ;  but  there  lias  been  no  itvidem-e  tliat  the 
unity  was  in  any  manner  alarmed  or  dis- 
[.  Mr.  GeorKo  ia  a  man  of  a  very  high 
f  of  honesty  and  intelligi'nce;  and  although 
lut  is  set  upon  that  ' '  great  causie  "  of  taxa- 
tform  that  hia  name  iius  i-epresented  for 
r  years  past,  he  would  doubtless  if  elected 
down  to  the  routine  work  of  a  practical, 
d  mayor,  sincerely  desirous  of  overydiy 
^vernnient,  and  competent  to  administer 
Elsewhere  in  tins  number  we  present  a 
iter  sketch  of  Mr.  George  from  the  accom- 


mun  at  the  CitizKiis*  Uiiiuii  Eit.'cutlve  C»niia[tte«.) 

il  pen  of  a  jourtialist  who  has  known  him 
ir  many  years.  We  may  also  call  to  min.l 
Lft  that  an  admiralile  ciiaracl.-r  sketch  of 
;.ow.  contributed  hy  Mr.  Kihvard  Cary,  a])- 
I  in  our  July  nundn'r.  \Vc  liave  made  no 
[jt  to  disguise  our  opinion  that  the  Citizens' 
I,  supporting  the  admirable  and  well-nig!i 
vandidacv  of  President  Setli  Low,  of  Co- 


lumbia Uriiveraity,  has  this  year  afforded  the 
voters  of  tlie  great  metropolis  the  best  opjmrtu- 
nity  by  far  that  has  ever  been  placed  U'fore  any 
large  American  city  to  secure  for  a  period  ot 
years  a  municipal  government  worthy  of  all  tiiat 
is  good  in  our  American  civilization. 

Tt  is  very  possilile  that  they  will  re- 
WiiiOoOn  ject  the  opportunity.  This  woulil  lie 
In  Aug  Cose.  ,ii ^appointing,  but  it  would  not  justify 
abject  discouragoiuent.  The  non-partisan  de- 
mand for  good  municii)al  government  gave  to 
New  York  three  years  ago  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Strong,  wliich  has  been  a  great  improve. 
raent  over  anything  that  had  preceded  it.  The 
extent  and  importance  of  the  Citizens'  Union 
movement  this  ye^r  will  have  affected  municipal 
life  and  politics  throughout  the  whole  country, 
even  if  Mr.  Low  should  not  l)e  elected.  The 
campaign  of  education  carried  on  by  the  Union 
will  not  have  been  lost.  No  matter  who  shall  be 
placed  in  the  mayor's  chair,  tlw  public  opinion  ol 
tlie  community  will  be  more  alert  and  more 
acting  by  far  tlian  in  former  y(!ars.  Even  T 
many  coiild  not  revert  to  some  of  its  old  prac- 
tices. The  street -cleaning  methods  of  t)ie  ante- 
Waring  age  will  never  altogether  return.    What' 
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ever  govemrnent  the  citizens  of  New  York  select 
for  themselves,  it  will  be  quite  as  good  as  they 
deserve  to  have,  and  probably  somewhat  better. 
Under  the  present  election  laws,  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  present  police  board,  there  will  be 
a  perfectly  fair  election  and  an  honest  return  of 
the  votes.  Mr.  Tracy's  election  will  mean  an 
indorsement  of  the  Piatt  government,  and  Mr. 
Piatt  will  be  fully  justified  in  looking  upon  his 
victory  in  that  light.  If  the  Tammany  ticket 
wins,  it  will  -an  that  the  voters  of  New  York, 
after  an  experience  of  three  years  with  Mayor 
Strong's  reform  administration,  bave  deliberately 
chosen  to  call  back  Tammany  and  Croker;  and 
the  Wigwam  will  be  justified  in  appropriating 
those  rewards  of  success  which  have  been  the 
sole  object  of  its  campaign.  Nevertheless,  the 
men  and  women  who  believe  in  something  a 
great  deal  better  than  Piatt  government  or  Tam- 
many government  will  doubtless  continue  in 
their  endeavor  to  educate  the  metropolis  up  to 
modern  and  enlightened  standards.  It  seems 
likely  that  in  this  work  for  improved  government 
the  newspapers  of  New  York  will  participate 
more  zealously  than  ever  before. 

,,  „  Xn   the  present  campaign    the    two 

/n  i*e  most   ortliodox  Republican  papers, 

campaigp.  namely,  the  Tribune  and  the  Mail 
and  Express,  have  supported  Mr.  Low  and  the 
Citizens'  movement.  All  the  German  newspapers 
in  the  city,  led  by  the  Staats  Zeitunff,  have  worked 
for  Low  and  against  the  machines.  The  New 
York  World  has  thrown  its  tremendous  energy 
and  resources  to  the  support  of  the  non-partisan 
movement.  The  Journal  and  the  Herald,  while 
not  taking  any  positive  sides,  have  treated  the 
Citizens'  movement  with  respect,  and  have  paid 
high  tribute  to  the  admirable  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Low.  The  Times  and  the  Evening  Post 
have  naturally  from  the  beginning  identified 
themselves  intimately  and  earnestly  with  the 
Citizens'  movement.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  one  organ  of  the  Republican  machine  in  the 
fight  against  Mr.  Low  has  been  the  Sun,  which 
was  for  so  many  yoars  the  accredited  organ  of 
Tammany  Hall.  Tlie  Press  and  the  Commercial 
Advertiser  have  perfunctorily  taken  the  straiglit 
Republican  position.  Tammany  has  had  no  news- 
paper exponent,  except  an  obscure  paper  called 
the  Nefvs,  although  the  Jovrmi I  and  Herald  have 
been  careful  not  to  antagonize  Tammany.  Nor 
has  the  Henry  George  movement  had  any  dis- 
tinct organ.  It  has,  however,  received  remark- 
ably fair  treatment  from  almost  every  newspaper 
in  the  city.  This  haa  been  due  to  a  variety  of 
motives.  The  Sun  has  minified  the  George 
movement  in  an  endeavor  to  frighten  the  prop- 


erty-holding classes  away  from  Low  to  the 
standard.  The  papers  supporting  the  Cit 
Union  have  been  disposed  to  recognize  th 
portance  of  the  George  movement,  because 
have  looked  upon  it  as  quite  likely  to  draw 
Tammany's  strength  in  such  a  way  as  grea 
aid  Mr.  Low's  chances. 

ConrfWaies      "^^^  chief  financial  officer  o 

for  the         Greater  New  York,  known  i 

Controiitrsiiip.     Controller,     has   large    impo 

and  authority  in  the  scheme  of  govemmen 

has  been  adopted;   and  the  executive  co 


lee  of  the  Citizens'  Union  deemed  itself  pi 
larly  fortunate  in  securing  as  it«  Candida 
(.,'ontrolter  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Fairchilc 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Mr.  Clevi 
first  administration,  and  whose  reputation 
able  financier  is  only  surpassed  by  his  repi 
as  a  citizen  of  spotless  integrity  and  of  ■ 
sense  ol  puTilic  duty.  The  Republicans,  f< 
sons  that  it  would  require  some  space  to  ej 
gave  their  nomination  to  the  present  Cost 
Mr.  Ashbcl  F.  Fitch,  who  was  elected  on  a 
many  ticket,  and  was  identified  for  muiy 
with  the  Croker  machine.  It  would  Bimp 
pear  that  Fitcli,  like  the  Sun,  has  transfer! 
allegiance  to  the  Piatt  machine,  which  is  ni 
more  potent  and  prosperous  of  the  tvo. 
many's  candidate  this  year  for  the  Control] 
is  a  Brooklyn  financier,  Mr.  BirdS.Coler,wb 
Henry  George  movement  was  so  f 
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spcure  the  powerful  candidacy  of  Mr,  ('harks  W. 
[laylon.  Sir.  Dayton  was  poslmaster  of  New 
York  under  the  Cleveland  administration,  and 
his  personal  acquaintance  and  popularity  are  said 
to  be  greater  than  those  of  any  other  Democratic 
]iolitician  in  the  city.  If  tlie  spontaneous  senti- 
ment of  the  Tammany  Democrats  could  have  pre- 
vailed this  year  Mr.  Dayton,  insteaii  of  Mr.  Van 
AVvck,  would  have  been  the  Tammany  candidate 
(or  mayor.  But  Richard  Crokcr  has  no  use  for 
fi  man  of  Mr.  Dayton's  stamp.  As  a  result  of 
Ilia  disgust   with    the    successful 


t'rokerism  in  Tammany,  Mr.  Dayton  became  a 
furious  rfbe],  and  straightway  went  over  to  the 
camp  of  Henry  George's  "Democracy  of  Thomas 
Jefferson."  He  consented  to  take  the  candidacy 
for  the  con  troll  ership  not  bo  much  because  he 
wanted  the  olTico  as  because  of  his  deep  deter- 
mination to  do  all  in  bis  power  to  break  down  the 
hated  tyranny  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  sporting 
friend.  Mr.  Dayton  brought  to  the  George 
movement  a  very  superior  talent  for  organization. 
His  standing  as  a  practical  man  of  experience  in 
administrative  work  greatly  helped  the  ticket. 
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(On  Henry  George  Ticket).  (On  Tamman;  Hall  Ticket). 

THREE  CANDIDATES  FOR  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


n*  Prtti-  '^^^  third  important  place  to  be  filled 
ivKg  of  by  vote  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  me- 
n,c«in<iii.  tropoiig  ia  that  of  Preaident  of  the 
Council,  The  Citizens'  Union  selected  as  their 
candidate  for  this  place  Mr.  John  H.  Schumann, 
ft  prominent  German- American  citizen  of  Brook' 
\ya.  The  Henry  George  ticket  carries  the  name 
of  Mr,  Jerome  O'Neill,  who  has  long  been  prom, 
ineut  and  deservedly  trusted  in  the  circles  of  or- 
ganized labor,  and  has  represented  his  trade 
union  in  the  Central  Labor  Union.  The  Repub- 
lican and  Tammany  machines  respectively  nomi- 
nated for  this  post  Mr.  R.  Robs  Appleton  and  Mr. 
Randolph  Guggenhcimer.  The  Municipal  As. 
sembly,  under  the  New  York  charter,  will  sit  in 
two  branches,  called  the  Council  and  the  Board 
of  Aldermen.  The  President  of  the  Council 
alone  is  elected  on  general  ticket,  and  he  will 
have  the  functions  of  a  vice-mayor.  The  Citi- 
zens' Union  found  it  advisable  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  both  branches  of  the  Municipal 
Assembly,  and  also  to  nominate  candidates  for 
the  county  offices.  The  Henry  George  move- 
ment evaded  the  danger  of  a  disagreement  on 
the  county  ticket  for  New  York  by  indorsing 
the  Citizens'  Union  candidates.  Tins  circum- 
stance rendered  it  reasonably  certain  that,  what- 
ever fate  might  befall  the  candidates  for  the 
three  highest  city  positions,  the  Citizens'  Union 
county  ticket  would  win.  The  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislature  has  had  the  attention 
of  the  Citizens'  Union,  although  the  political  ma- 
chines will  not  easily  yield  that  chief  stronghold 
of  iheir }M3wer.  Munidp&l  home-rule  will  never 
beaafo  with  l>iisB-riih<l  iaw-makers  at  Albany. 


j^^  An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  cam- 
vhiiing  paign  was  the  great  injury  inflicted  up- 
staieamen.  ^^  jj^g  national  Republican  party  by 
the  extent  to  which  some  of  its  prominent  men 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  the  New  York 
machine  and  assumed  to  interfere  in  a  strict- 
ly local  contest.  By  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  President  McKinley's  sincere  Repub- 
lican friends  in  New  York  were  supporters  of 
Mr.  Low  and  the  Citizens'  Union.  President 
McKinley's  most  dangerous  enemy  from  the  verr 
beginning  of  his  presidential  candidacy  has  been 
Mr.  Piatt's  New  York  Republican  machine;  and 
the  attempt  to  commit  Mr,  McKinley  and  his 
cabinet  to  the  support  of  the  machine's  munici- 
pal fight  was  a  subtle  scheme  to  degrade  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  The  re- 
sentment of  the  self-respecting  citizens  of  New 
York,  at  outside  interference  in  their  municipal 
corporation  concerns,  was  expressed  in  the  most 
spirited  way  by  Mayor  Strong,  who  took  the 
stump  in  an  ellective  manner  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Low.  If  there  had  been  a  compromise  nomination 
for  the  mayoralty,  Mayor  Strong  himself  was  thi 
obviously  suitable  man;  but  the  Republican  ma- 
chine had  as  little  use  tor  Mayor  Strong  aa for  Setli 
Low;   they  have  found  him  hopelessly  honest. 

f/  (/  I"  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Al- 
fiiiwMrt  baiiy,  Troy,  and  the  other  cities  of 
sfafe.  jjjg  State  of  New  York,  mayoralty 
campaigns  will  be  concluded  on  November  2. 
In  none  of  these  cities  has  the  contest  attracted 
much  o\ii«Vd.e  notice-,  hut  it  may  be  remarked  in 
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has  been  in  all  these  places  more  than  uBually 
acliire,  and  the  voters  undoubtedly  show  an  in- 
creasing disposition  to  ignore  national  politics 
and  to  deal  with  municipal  questions  upon  their 
own  merits.  In  Rochester  and  Utica  especially 
the  citizens'  movement  has  been  energetic  and 
influential.    "We  will  note  the  outcome  next  month. 

^  In  the  closing  days  of  Sf  ptember  there 

tftmtAait  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  large 
convention  of  mayors  and  other  muni- 
eipsl  officials,  which  resulted  in  the  permanent 
organization  of  the  "  League  of  American  Muni- 
cipalities."   The  convention  was  attended  by  four 
liiindred  and  eighteen  official  delegates,  represent- 
"ig  one  hundred  and  one  cities,  in   twenty-three 
different  States.      A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to 
'J'e  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Black,  Mayor  of  Columbus, 
'ir  the  successful  launching  of  this  new  organi- 
Mtion.     The  papers  read  at  Columbus  and  the 
<h'scusston8  which  followed  them  were  of  a  prac 
''<^al  nature,  and  the  movement  can  but  result  in 
■ht*  quickening  of  the  spirit  of  municipal  progress 
''I'ougliout  the  country.      One  of  the  principal 
"Mictions   of    the  new  organization  will  be  the 
oaintenance  of   a  well-endowed    bureau  of   in- 
"'"iTiation,    which    in    many  practical  ways  will 
*"^e  the  cities  which  enroll  themselves  as  mem- 
**rs  of  the  league.      One  of  the  best  things  the 
*»-^c  could  do  would  be  the  compilation  of  a 
statistical    year-book   of   American    cities.     The 
addresses  and  papers  presented  at  Columbus  are 


to  be  found  in  the  October  »ud  November  num- 
bers of  City  Government,  a  monthly  publication 
devoted  to  the  practical  affairs  of  municipalities. 

A  Munieioal  ^^y'*''  Strong,  Colonel  Waring,  and 
Hiiuiekttpar  the  city  officials  of  New  York  never 
'"  ^'•'"S"-  fail  to  give  credit  to  a  woman,  Mrs. 
Kinnicutt,  for  initiating  the  movement  which  has 
lead  to  the  remarkable  perfection  of  the  street- 
cleaning  and  garbage- removal  services  of  New 
York  City.  The  practical  work  of  city  govern- 
ment, for  the  most  part,  is  only  housekeeping  on 
a  grand  scale.  Municipal  reform  in  the  right 
sense  means  more  to  women  than  to  men.  Nor 
do  women  need  to  wait  for  the  suffrage  in  order 
to  lend  their  effective  aid  to  the  improvement 
of  municipal  housekeeping.  In  Chicago,  as 
in  New  York,  the  movement  for  clean  streets 
seems  destined  to  have  a  woman's  name  most 
conspicuously  identified  with  it.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  Mrs.  A.  E.  Paul,  of  that  city,  as 
a  member  of  the  Civic  Federation,  stirred  up 
the  North  Side  on  the  subject  of  the  frightful 
uncleanliness  of  the  alleys.  Her  efforts  led  to  a 
great  improvement  in  the  work  of  garbage  re- 
moval. More  recently  she  has  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject of  street -cleaning,  and  has  mastered  it,  both 
theoretically  and  practically.  The  other  day  she 
presented  herself  (or  a  civil-service  examination 
as  an  applicant  for  the  position  of  ward  inspector 
of  street- cleaning.  She  came  through  the  ex- 
amination far  ahead  of  all  competitors,  and  was 


(Vlce-PreBident).  (President). 
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accordingly  appointed  inspector  of  the  busiest 
down-town  district.  She  is  now  on  duty  every 
day,  in  charge  of  her  force  of  men  wearing  the 
new  blue  uniforms  of  the  Chicago  street-clean- 
ing department.  Tlie  practical  results  are  as 
pleasing  as  they  are  novel.  Mrs.  Paul  bids  fair 
to  become  at  once  the  Mrs.  Kinnicutt  and  the 
Colonel  Waring  of  Chicago. 


The  growing  disposition  of  the 
voters  in  our  Ametican  cities  to  act 
Content.  independently  in  municipal  cam- 
paigns was  well  illustrated  by  tJie  mayoralty  con- 
test in  Indianapolis  last  month.  A  lively  cam- 
paign resulted  in  the  reelection  of  Mayor  Thomas 
Taggart  by  a  good  majority.  Mayor  Taggarl,  as 
it  happens,  is  a  Chicago -platform  Democrat;  and 
the  Kepublican  organisation  of  Indianapolis,  in 
view  of  the  great  majority  given  for  the  McKinley 
ticket  last  year,  had  declared  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  defeat  Mr.  Taggart  for  the  sake 
of  the  indirect  stimulus  his  reelection  might  give 
to  the  free-silver  movement.  Nevertheless,  the 
Republican  candidate  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
which  showed  a  total  disregard  of  the  Republican 
admonitions.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Mr. 
Taggart  had  made  a  good  mayor,  and  that  the 
citizens  of  Indianapolis  reelected  him  with  refer- 
ence to  city  affairs.  Probably  if  last  year's  na- 
tional questions  should  now  be  submitted  to  them 


again,  the  people  of  Indianapolis  vould  vot«  in 
November,  1898,  as  they  voted  in  November, 
1897.   What  bas  the  tariff  to  do  with  city  affain? 

AM  u  nt  ^*"  Francisco  has  celebrated  the  com- 
inSan  pletion  of  its  City  Hall,  a  building  ot 
■  which  we  may  have  something  to  nf 
next  month.  Meanwhile  we  may  call  attentigB 
to  the  fact  that  on  Admission  Day,  in  Sept«mti(C 
(California  was  admitted  to  the  Union  SeptOB- 
ber  9,  1850),  there  was  unveiled  at  the  cornerof 
Turk  and  Market  Streets  a  very  interesting  nd 
attractive  monument,  to  be  known  as  th©  "  Nt- 
tive  Sons'  fountain."  This  beautiful  pnbUo  OT 
nament  is  the  gift  of  the  present  Mayor  of  &■ 
Francisco,  Hon,  James  D.  Fhelan,  who  is  Ini- 
self  a  native  son  of  California  and  of  the  ci^tf 
San  Francisco.  Furthermore,  the  two  hfltiok 
figures  that  pertain  to  the  structure  are  the  wtA 
of  a  California  sculptor,  also  a  native  bob,  Ibi 
Douglas  Tilden.  We  are  told  that  the  monb 
ment  is  intended  to  suggest  to  us  the  "  exoito- 
ment,  turbulence,  and  heroism"  of  the  period, 
now  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  when  Califomi»'B  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  was  secured.  The  illuatn- 
tion  on  the  next  page  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  this  artistic  creation.  On  the  top  of 
the  granite  shaft  stands  a  graceful  but  spirited  fe- 
male figure,  representing  the  genius  of  History, 
while  at  the  base  of  the  shaft,  holding  an  Amer- 
ican flag  aloft,  is  a  sturdy  young  miner  of  the 
Argonaut  period.  San  Francisco  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  a  mayor  thus  public -apinted  and 
a  native  sculptor  thus  talented. 
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Given  to  the  City  by  Mayor  PheUn. 

,  Philadelphia  is  the  one  great  city  of 
rirt  the  United  States  that  has  for  many 
""*■  years  carried  on  the  gas  supply  as  a 
ipal  undertaking.  It  happens  that  the 
lelphia  gas-works  have  not  at  all  tiraes 
well  managed,  and  the  plant,  as  a  whole,  is 
far  from  meeting  modern  requirements, 
rouble  has  been  that  the  gas  department 
len  nin  on  a  political  instead  of  a  business 
The  obvious  remedy  would  seem  to  be  to 
1  of  the  mismanagement  and  transfoirii  the 
lelphia  gas-works  into  a  model  municipal 
.ment,  as  conspicuous  for  good  results  as 
;reet-cleaning  department  of  New  York. 
d,  however,  of  applying  this  suitable  rem- 
t  has  been  pri)p(irip(.|  to  lease  the  gas-works 
ong  U'rm  of  years  to  a  private  comiaauy, 
ifession  of  the  inabilily  of  the  municipal 
■ation  to  put  lionesty  and  brains  into  tho 
ct  of  one  of  the  easii'r=C  and  simplest  kinds 
incss  that  could  possibly  bo  undertaken  by 
jvernmenlal  aulhority.  A  few  weeks  ago 
oposition  to  leaj^e  the  works  seemed  practi- 
■ertaiu  to  jirevail.  More  recent  indications 
owever,  that  tliis  scheme  may  be  defeated, 
is  known  in  I'hiladelpliia  as  the  General 
ory  Committw^i  oonaisting  of  a  number  of 
:>st  prominent  cili^^ens,  has  issued  an  inter- 
address  a-sking  the  citizens  to  vote  in  favor 


of  a  proposition  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  them 
at  the  November  election,  for  the  authorization 
of  a  new  loan  of  more  than  *12,OO0,OOO.  If  the 
people  authorize  the  borrowing  of  this  money  it 
is  to  be  used  for  much-needed  pubhc  improve- 
ments. The  largest  item  of  the  proposed  ex- 
penditure will  be  the  extension  of  Philadelphia's 
very  inadequate  water  supply;  and  improved 
sewers,  street -paving,  fire  and  police  stations, 
and  a  new  alms-house  make  urgent  demands  for 
money.  New  high  school  buildings,  an  art  gal- 
lery, 11,000,000  for  the  free  library,  a  good  ap- 
propriation for  the  Commercial  Museum,  and 
81,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  gas- 
works, are  among  the  other  items  included  in  the 
general  estimate  of  «12,000,000.  Philadelphia's 
t  debt  is  less  than  $3.). 000, 000,  white  taxes 
i  raised  upon  an  assessed  valuation  of  about 
J850, 000,000.  The  Advisory  Committee  holds 
that  Philadelphia's  position  as  a  progressive  mod- 
em city  is  involved  in  the  fate  of  this  pending 
proposal  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  necessary 
public  works. 

^^  ^j  Tliis    decision    in    Philadelphia, 

Application  of  tie  about  to  be  made  by  popular  ref- 
'"*"""  erendum,  suggests  the  growing 
favor  in  which  the  idea  is  held  of  a  direct  deci- 
sion by  the  people  upon  various  matters  of  public 
interest  or  concern.  Setli  Low,  for  example, 
has  made  it  evident  in  his  speeches  that  he  would 
be  in  favor  of  referring  the  question  of  the  Sun- 
day sale  of  drinks  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  citizens 
of  New  York.  In  tho  two  States  of  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey  the  voters  have  within  a  few 
weeks  taken  direct  action  on  important  questions 
submitted  for  their  determination.  The  voters 
of  Connecticut,  by  a  very  large  majority,  de- 
clared themselves  on  October  3  as  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  Stale  which 
restricts  suffrage  to  voters  able  to  read  in  the 
English  language  any  article  of  the  constitution 
or  any  section  of  the  statutes.  The  vote  against 
the  proposition  was  very  slight,  every  commun- 
ity, whether  urban  or  rural,  voting  in  the  affir- 
mative. In  New  Jersey  a  great  popular  contest 
was  waged  upon  the  question  of  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  prohibiting  gambling — the 
evil  practically  aimed  at  being  that  of  race-track 
pool-selling,  book-making,  and  betting.  The 
country  districts  of  New  Jersey  were  in  favor  of 
the  amendment,  and  the  large  towns  were  against 
it.  At  first  the  amendment  seemed  to  be  lost, 
but  on  the  final  count  of  the  votes  it  was  found 
that  this  salutary  provision  had  been  adopted. 
The  good  citizens  of  New  Jersey  have  found 
themselves  unable  to  trust  their  law-makers  to  do 
their  duty  as  against  the  powerful  influence  of 
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the  gambliog  fraternity;  and  thus  it  has  been 
deemed  beat  to  appeal  to  the  referendum,  and 
seek  protection  under  a  constitutional  clause. 
The  almost  complete  domination  of  our  legisla- 
tures by  bosses  and  corrupt  elements  will  proba- 
bly drive  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  con- 
stantly increasing  use,  under  one  form  or 
another,  of  what  is  known  as  the  referendum — 
that  is  to  say.  the  direct  vole  of  the  people  them- 
selves upon  questions  of  general  importance. 

Not  many  States  will  elect  govomorB  on 
yiUuMt.   Novemter  2,  although,  as  in  Xew  York, 

there  are  several  States  in  which  judges 
will  be  voted  for,  or  executive  officers  less  con- 
spicuous than  the  governor.  In  a  number  of 
States,  also,  new  legislatures  are  to  be  chosen; 
and  the  result  will  ultimately  aftect  the  balance 
of  parties  in  tlio  United  States  Senate.  In  Ohio 
the  struggle  for  control  of  the  legislature  is  at- 
tracting more  attention  than  Governor  Bushnell's 
campaign  for  a  second  term.  Republican  suc- 
cess means  a  full  six  years'  term  for  Senator 
Ilanna,  while  Democratic  success  is  supposed  to 
mean  the  election  to  the  Senate  of  Mr.  John  R. 
McLean,  of  the  Cincinnati  EnqutTer.  The  legis- 
lative contest  in  Maryland  will  vitally  afEect  the 
political  and  official  future  of  Senator  Gorman. 
In  Iowa  the  election  of  a  Republican  governor  is 
confidently  expected,  while  Democratic  success 
in  Virginia  this  year  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Tlie  Massachusetts  gubernatorial  contest  has  been 
worthy  of  note,  although  the  reelection  of  Gov- 
ernor Wolcott  has  been  rendered  almost  certain 
by  the  presence  in  the  field  of  two  rival  Demo- 
cratic candidates,  both  of  whom  are 
prominent,  able,  and  strong — the  Hon. 
George  Fred.  Williams  and  Dr.  William 
Everett.  The  Bryan  Democracy,  led  by 
Mr.  "Williams,  controls  the  regular 
Democratic  organization,  and  Dr.  Everett 
is  the  nominee  of  the  protesting  gold 
Democrats,  wlo  are  fighting  bravely. 


Unless    there     should    be    a 
0/  the        postponement,    the    foroclos- 
Union  Pacific.    ^^^^  ]iroceeiliugM  in  the  case  )*^ 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  will    now  *?SlC 
be  brought  to  a    conclusion  liy    sale    of 
the  road.     It  was  e.xpecti^d,  indeed,  that    --^ 
the  sale  would  take  place  at  Omaha  on 
November  1.    The  story  of  llie  Govern-  — "^ 
ment'sloan  to  the  first  "t  runs -continental        I 
railroad  forms  a  longchapter  of  financial        \ 
history.       What  was  originally  a   first         J 
lien  became  subsequently,   by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government,   shifted  to  the     ^ 
inferior  position  of  a  second  mortgage. 


This  mortgage  is  now  past  due,  and  the  road  hu 
been  practically  bankrupted  by  thoM  laaiiliH 
American  methods  which  make  individu&I  railrfiad 
barona  rich  while  they  leave  the  railroad  propertia 
wrecked.  A  reorganization  committee,  under- 
stood to  be  managed  by  Mr,  Pierpont  Morgu 
in  the  ^''anderbilt  interest,  having  secnnd 
control  of  the  first  moi-tgage,  propoees  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  road,  and  to  that  end 
has  promised  to  make  the  Government  a  bid 
of  J50,000,000  for  its  interest.  The  people 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  generally  speaking,  aie 
intensely  opposed  to  this  plan.  They  demand 
that  the  Government  should  take  posseenon 
of  the  road.  Outside  of  capitaliatic  circlee, 
so-called,  there  has  been  some  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  experiment  of  the  governmental 
operation  of  this  trans -continental  line.  But  the 
ingenious  financiers  who  have  had  their  way  with 
these  great  Western  railroad  Unea  have,  in  the 
case  of  this  road,  as  of  variou  sothers,  diverted  to 
their  own  separate  control  the  great  terminsl 
facilities,  bridges,  profitable  feeders,  and  otlier 
auxiliaries  requisite  to  the  successful  operation  of 
the  property.  Under  the  circumstances,  there 
would  seem  to  be  nothing  that  can  wisely  be 
done  except  to  sell  the  Government  interest  tor 
what  it  can  be  made  to  bring.  President  Mc- 
Kinley  has  been  called  upon  to  have  the  sale  de- 
ferred until  after  Congress  assembles  in  the  Grst 
week  of  December.  The  situation  is  not  one  of 
President  McKinley's  making,  and  is,  in  fact,  in 
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inds  of  the  judiciary.  There  ouglit  not, 
!ore,  to  be  saddled  upon  the  President  the 
1  of  a  bargain  that  ia  sure  to  be  extremely 
»uiar  in  some  quarters.  The  mattar  is  emi- 
r  one  that  belongs  to  the  legislative  body; 
ongress  has  failed  to  deal  with  it. 

These  are  trying  days  in  the  king- 

-rt^'r""  (lorn  of  Spain.  Difficulties  thicken, 
and  no  plain  path  to  tranquillity  is 
e  in  any  direction.  The  provisional  minis- 
lat  followed  the  assassination  of  Prime  Min- 
Oanovas  has  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
he  great  rival  of  t'aiiovas,  Seiior  Sagasta,  is 
ce  again  at  the  head  of  a  new  ministry. 
Stephen  Bonsai,  whose  four  years  as  secre- 
of    oTir  American   legation  at   Madrid  has 

him  especial  knowledge  of  Spanish  states- 
tnd  politics,  contrihvitns  to  this  number  o£ 
tEviEw  a  timely  discussion  of  the  present 
ion,  including  some  account  of  the  charac- 
nd  career  of  Saga.sta.  In  view  of  the  dif- 
es  of  the  ('uban  question  the  minister  of 
>lonies  is  almost  as  important  a  personage  as 
rime  minister.  Tliis  post  of  colonial  secre- 
a  filled  by  Sefior  Moret,  a  very  well  known 
3  man,  whose  reputation  is  better  than  that 
jst  Spanish  politicians.      The  new  govern- 

has  announceii  its  determination  to  prose- 
.he  war  in  Cuba  more  vigorously  than  ever, 

giving  Cuba  a  home  rule  government  as 
i&  possible.      General  Weyler  has  been  re- 

from  commanii  in  t.'uba,  and  his  plac«  has 

taken  by  Gen.    Ramon   Blanco.      The  new 


commander,  who  sailed  for  Cuba  about  October 
20,  has  declared  his  purpose  to  push  the  war 
with  the  utmost  energy.  He  will  have  found  a 
statfi  of  affairs  as  diilerent  as  possible  from  that 
which  General  Weyler  was  accustomed  to  por- 
tray in  his  reports  to  the  home  government. 
Nothing  could  be  more  futile  than  the  attempt  at 
this  stage  in  the  contest  to  quell  the  Cuban  rebel- 
lion by  the  palliative  of  autonomy.  The  patriots 
have  now  reached  the  point  where  complete  sep- 
aration from  Spain  is  highly  probable,  and  unless 
all  their  leaders  should  be  bribed  into  betrayal  of 
the  patriot  cause — a  thing  that  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  regard  as  possible — the  Spanish  cause  is 
almost  absolutely  hopeless.  Many  of  the  Span- 
ish Cubans  who  have  steadily  opposed  the  plan 
of  an  independent  Cuban  republic  have  now 
come  to  see  the  impossibility  of  a  continuance  of 
the  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  island,  and  are  be 
ginning  to  favor  annexation  to  the  United  States 
as  the  only  plan  by  which  stability  can  be  secured. 
Meanwhile  the  Carlists  are  said  to  have  renewed 
their  activity  in  Spain,  and  there  are  rumors  that 
they  are  secretly  importing  arms  and  munitions 


Spftln' 


Minister  Wood- 
ford's 

interrogatories . 
The  new  repre- 
sentative from 
this  country  was 
instructed  by 
the  administra- 
tion  at    Wash- 


ington to  shofr  the  Spanish  Government  that 
A  merica  could  not  well  contemplate  the  indefinite 
continuance  of  the  Cuban  struggle,  and  to  ask 
thai  the  cabinet  should  name  a  date  in  the  early 
future  when  it  might  be  expected  that  the  war 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Spain 
has,  at  least,  by  her  reception  and  treatment  of 
these  interrogatories  admitted  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  ask  such  questions;  and  thus  a 
diplomatic  opening  has  been  gained  which  may, 
in  the  near  future,  lead  to  some  form  of  inter- 
vention. 
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#  u  "^^^  recont  situation  in  Cuba  may  have 
ami  Its  been  full  of  thrilling  and  exciting  in- 
Myauriaa.  gj^gjjtg  („  jJjb  people  who  were  there; 
and  ill  point  of  fact  there  is  much  reason  to  bft- 
lievc  lliat  the  past  few  weeks  havo  been  stirring 
ones  on  many  accounts  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 
N<!vt!rthiili;ss.  the  Cuban  news  comes  to  us  in 
forma  either  so  meager  or  so  obviously  apocry^ 
phal  tliat  very  few  readtTs  know  what  to  make  of 
it  from  week  to  week.  After  all  that  has  beon 
published,  the  state  of  the  Cuban  war  is  almost 
as  obscure  to  the  average  American  reader  as  is 
that  in  the  distant  Philippines;  while  tlie  news 
from  the  troubled  hill  country  beyond  the  remote 
northwest  frontier  of  India,  where  England  is 
punishing  the  tribesnien,  comes  to  us  with  ten 
times  the  precision  and  authenticity  that  news 
conies  from  Havana.  Day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  Spain  is  somehow 
feeding  and  maintaining  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  on  an  island  lying  only  a  little 
distance  off  our  own  coasts.  How  those  soldioi-s 
are  distributed,  what  they  are  doing,  what  ccmdi- 
tion  they  are  in,  and  lo  what  extent  they  cause 
the  Cuban  rebellion  some  slight  annoyance — these 
are  questions  that  the  whole  civilized  world  is  now 
asking;  and  nobody  gives  replies  that  would  seem 
credible  on  their  face.  The  past  month  in  Cuba 
has  been  productive  of  one  incident  at  least,  tliat 
stands  out  in  especially  clear  relief;  and  that  in- 
cident has  excited  more  comment  and  enthusi- 
asm than  anything  else  that  has  happened  since 
the  beginning  of  the  reWHon. 

nt  ftttaue  '^'^'*  incident  is  the  rescue  of  a  young 
pf  *;j5  lady,  Miss  Evangelina  Cosio  y  Cisneros, 
cUnaiot.  fj^iji  ^  prison  in  Havana.  As  may  bo 
inferred  from  lier  name,  this  young  lady  is  a  near 
relative  of  the  distinguished  (^uban  who  was 
chosen  two  years  ago  a«  President  of  the  young 
Republic.  The  curcumstancea  of  her  imprison- 
ment seemed  l>eyond  all  reasonable  doubt  to  re- 
fl(?ct  severely  ui>on  the  manhood  anrl  decency  of 
the  ypanisli  authorities  in  (.hiha.  A  great  nimi- 
ber  of  the  most  prominent  women  in  the  United 
States  had  appealed  to  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain 
for  the  release  of  Miss  Cisneros,  but  their  requests 
were  ignored.  Meanwhile  she  had  been  incar- 
cerated for  months  in  association  with  prisoners 
of  degraded  and  criminal  ciinnicter.  The  Xew 
York  Journal  had  been  especially  active  in  the 
agitation  to  secure  this  youtig  lady's  release,  and, 
having  failed  in  its  aj>pt'iil  for  clemency,  the 
J/iiiriial  entered  upon  a  more  surriniary  policy. 
On  the  night  of  Octol«!r  0.  with  the  ftill  moon 
shining  on  the  well-guarded  prison,  Mr.  Carl 
Decker,  a  Journal  reporter,  with  such  assistance 
as  he  had  thought  it  advisable  to  employ,  rescued 


the  fair  young  prisoner  and  enabled  her  t 
to  the  United  States,  This  is  not  the 
recount  the  story  in  detail.  It  is  enougl 
that  it  was  a  deed  of  great  daring  and  tr 
airy,  and  those  who  like  to  believe  in 
will  make  no  mistake  of  judgment  in  plai 
name  of  Carl  Decker  on  their  roll  of  hero 
for  the  young  lady,  her  own  part  in  t 
gramme  showed  fortitude,  womanly  wit 
long  list  of  other  admirable  qualities.  ' 
tlmsiaBin  of  her  reception  in  New  York 
genuine  and  popular  to  be  treated  as  tl 
advertising  sclieme  of  a  sensational  new 
Indeed,  it  evinced  plainly  the  steady  gn 
American  fe(tliiig  in  behalf  of  the  Cuban 

After  a  long  suspense  due 
BimstaiVc  semi -official  announcement 
Concissions.  ^^^^  ^-^^^^  England  was  at 
make  some  compromise  with  the  Uniteij 
and  France  on  the  silver  question,  the  1 
world  has  Ijeen  answered  with  a  clear  i 
by  the  Ilritisb  Government.  The  quest 
considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  e 
called  together  after  tlie  long  vacation  pe 
H<lvance  of  the  usual  cabinet  meetings 
vember.  This  particular  sitting  occur 
Saturday,  October  1 6.  It  had  been  t 
good  while  ago  that  the  British  Govemnn 
prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  reopen  the  n 
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India  to  free  and  unrestricted  silver  coinage,  and 
to  hold  one- fifth  of  the  coin  reserve  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  silver.     These  two  steps  were  to 
be  taken  as  England's  contribution  toward  the 
rehabilitation  of  silver,  in  case  the  United  States, 
together  with   France   and   the    Latin    Union, 
should  decide  to  resume  free  silver  coinage.    Un- 
:      questionably    Mr.     Balfour    and    several    other 
[      prominent  members  of  the  British  cabinet  who 
I      are  strong  bimetallists  were  in  favor  of  these  con- 
cessions.    Manchester  and  some  other  of  the  in- 
dustrial centers   of   England   are   entirely   con- 
vinced that  bimetallism  would  help  their  declining 
manufactures.     The  chief  official  of  the  Bank  of 
England  a  few  weeks  ago  issued  a  letter  in  which 
he  intimated  in  a  cautious  and  qualified  way  that 
the  bank  would  be  ready  to  carry  out  its  part  of 
the  programme  whenever  the  rest  of  the  arrange- 
ment might  be  agreed  upon.     This  letter  aroused 
an  intense  opposition  among  British  bankers  and 
financiers   in    general,    and   the   London    Times 
'Bade  itself  the  particular  organ  of   their  daily 
volume  of  protestations.     Although  the  Times  is 
*  regular  supporter  in  general  of  the  Salisbury 
^^'ttinistration,  there  was  much  reason  to  believe 
^^at  the  opposition  which  it  headed  against  any 
^nipromise  on  the  silver  question  would  have 
^^ised  a  crisis  and  wrecked  the  ministry  if  the 
policy  had  not  been  abandoned. 

>f  ^^  The  so-called  money  power  seems  to 

T^^acerf  in      have  wou  a  complete  victory.     There 
Country,    -g  ^^  present  prospect  that  free  coin- 
^^  of  silver  will  be  resumed  in  India,  and  still 
ies^  that  silver  will  have  any  new  place  in  the 
JJJ^Hetary  system  of  England.     Senator  Wolcott, 
^^-    Stevenson,   and  General   Paine   have   done 
^^  ^  iit  they  could.     They  have  succeeded  in  secur- 
^f^  a  remarkable  amount  of  respectful  attention 
^     ilurope  for  what  has  seemed  to  us  from  the 
**^^t:  set  an  absolutely  hopeless  mission.      Whether 
'r^^  accepts  or  rejects  the  tlieory  of  international 
^^^  tietallism,  it  is  well   to   face   the  palpable  fact 
^^t  the  European  governments  will  not  at  present 
.  ^Cjpt  a  policy  which  the  groat  banks  and  money 
.^tiders  are  strenuously  o])p()sing.      Inasmuch  as 
^^   will  be  the  plain   duty  of  Con^rres.",    when  it 
^^>mes  tofjother  in  the  earlv  clavs  of  December,  to 
^ive  its  chief  attention  {c  ♦^ho  reform  of  our  cur- 
^^ncy  system,  it  is  highly  important  that  Ameri- 
can pul>lic  opinion  should   understand   definitely 
that  no  European  power  is  on  the  point  of  being 
induced  to    abandon    the    <i;old    standard.      This 
country  decided  at  the  polls  last  November  that 
it  would  not  undertake  bv  itself  to  rehabilitate 
silver.      It  remains,    therefore,   for   Congress  to 
unify  and  improve  our  complex  and  indefensible 
system  of  money,  the  maintenance  of  the  present 


gold  standard  being  conceded  as  the  starting 
point.  Within  a  month  or  six  weeks  it  is  proba- 
ble that  some  well-considered  and  definite  plans 
will  be  laid  before  the  country. 

^     ,  ^      ^.     ,   Bimetallism  was  not  the  only  ques- 

Two  International      .         ,,     ^    ^i        xy   '^'  \     r^ 

Parleys  About     tion  that  the  British  Government 
Seal-shins.       ^^   called    upon    to   discuss    last 

month  with  reference  to  negotiations  begun  by 
American  commissioners.  The  everlasting  seal 
fisheries  topic  commanded  attention  quite  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  importance.  It  had  been 
supposed  in  this  country  that  England  had  defi- 
nitely accepted  the  invitation  (extended  through 
Mr.  John  W.  Foster  and  Mr.  Kamlin,  as  our 
special  commissioners)  to  join  in  a  conference  to 
be  held  at  Washington,  in  which  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Russia  and  Japan  were  to  ex- 
change views  upon  the  general  subject  of  the 
seal  fisheries  anci  the  best  way  to  regulate  the 
taking  of  seals  in  the  open  sea,  with  a  view  to 
.protecting  the  herd  from  speedy  extinction.  It 
had  been  well  understood,  when  Mr.  John  W. 
Foster  went  abroad  several  months  ago,  that  his 
mission  was  even  more  conspicuously  to  St. 
Petersburg  than  to  London.  Mr.  Hamlin,  it 
seems,  had  meanwhile  gone  to  Japan.  We 
naturally  supposed,  therefore,  in  this  country, 
that  our  wish  to  have  the  participation  of  Russia 
and  Japan  in  this  conference  was  well  known 
from  the  outset.  But  England,  after  having  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  a  number  of  weeks  previ- 
ously, decided  last  month  that  she  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  sealing  conference  in 
which  Russia  and  Japan  should  be  represented. 
This  was  somewhat  awkward;  but  the  United 
States,  Russia  and  Japan  were„  of  course,  com- 
petent to  confer  without  the  assistance  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  subsequently  arranged  that  two 
conferences  should  be  held,  the  United  States, 
Russia  and  Japan  being  represented  at  the  first 
one,  and  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  at 
the  second,  to  follow  immediately. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  newspapers  that 

status  in     Lord  Salisbury's  final  attitude  in  this 

the  Matter,   j^^^^q^  ^^g  ^j^g  ^q  Canadian  demands. 

But  that,  of  course,  is  no  concern  of  the  United 
States.  In  all  these  diplomatic  dealings,  our  re- 
lations are  solely  and  exclusively  with  the  Brit- 
ish foreign  office.  It  is  habitually  remarked  by 
the  English  newspapers,  though  quite  incorrectly, 
that  the  second  conference  is  to  include  the  rep- 
resentatives of  three  interested  countries,  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada.  From 
the  American  point  of  view,  obviously,  there  can 
be  no  distinction  between  the  Canadian  and  Brit- 
ish representation.     For  \V  Canada  is  entitled  to 
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be  represented  as  Canada,  England  has  no  possi- 
ble excuse  for  being  present  at  all.  If  Canada 
were  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  instead 
of  being  a  colonial  possnssion  of  Great  Britain,  the 
maritime  questions  relating  to  the  Xorth  Pacific 
would  naturally  be  settled  by  conference  among 
the  four  important  maritime  coiintrins  directly 
concerned  with  North  Pacific  aiTairs,  namely,  the 
United  Statics,  Canada,  Hussia,  and  Japan. 

The  map  which  we  print  iierewith  will 
Under  i*e  showourreadersprcciselywhat  has  been 
rreniu-  jiig^f,);  ijy  jjjg  strategic  rectification  of 
the  frontier  between  Greece  and  Turkey  for  the 
benefit  of  the  victorious  power.  The  shaded  strips 
and  patches  indicate  the  territorial  gains  that 
Turkey  has  secured.  The  changes  may  be  said 
in  general  to  put  Turkey  in  possession  of  moun- 
tain tops  and  passes  capable  of  fortification. 
What  it  means  to  Greece  is  the  withdrawal  by 
Europe  of  the  moral  support  which  the  action  of 
the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878  lent  to  the  Greek 
aspirations  for  growth  in  the  direction  of  Mace- 
donia. The  signing  of  the  preliminary  treaty  at 
Constantinople  led  to  fierce  indignation  at  Athens, 
and  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Ralli  ministry.  A 
new  cabinet,  headed  by  M.  Zeaniis,  is  now  in 
office.  The  present  prime  minister  is  a  nephew 
of  Delyannis,  the  former  premier,  although  the 
two  arc  at  the  head  of  opposing  parties.  No 
protests  on  the  part  of  Greece  can  now  pre- 
vent the  consummation  of  the  plan  of  the  great 
powers  to  supervise  Greek  revenues  through  an 
international  commission  which  will  protect  the 
former  bondholders  and  also  make  sure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity  to  Turkey.  The  position 
of  Greece  is  humiliating,  but  it  might  be  worse. 


Pelltlei 


The  cabinets  of  central  and  southeasteni 
Europe  in  general  have  of  late  been  liv- 
turopt.  jjjg  j^  ^jjj,  midst  of  alarms:  and  as  we 
go  to  press  it  is  reported  that  Count  Badeni  and 
his  Austrian  ministry  have  been  forced  to  resign 
in  consequence  of  a  state  of  racial  and  factioniil 
strife  that  grows  constantly  worse  and  seenis  »t 
times  even  to  threaten  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  Count  Badeni  had  recently 
added  to  his  Euro[)ean  notoriety  by  fighting  » 
duel  with  a  member  of  the  Reichsrath,  on  ac- 
count of  something  said  in  debate;  and  Badeni 
had  come  ont  of  the  combat  with  a  bullet  woand 
in  the  arm.  Ex- King  Milan's  return  to  Bulg&ria 
against  the  wishes  of  the  government  led  lo  the 
resignation  of  the  Servian  ministry  on  October  19. 
Wo  have  alreaily  noted  the  change  of  niiniatry 
in  Spnin.  Cabinets  do  not  rise  and  fall  in  asen- 
sational  manner  in  Germany,  but  there  is  evi- 
dently going  on  a  gradual  reconstruction  of  the 
~  William's  group  of  ministerial  advisers. 


The  strong  probability  now  is  that  th« 
F^ratim.    g''^"*  work  of  federating  the  Austrato 

colonies  will  l>e  completed  early  in  the 
coming  year.  The  second  session  of  the  fedenl 
convention  of  constitution-makers  was  held  atSyd- 
ney  in  September.  After  doing  some  important 
business  the  convention  adjourned  until  January 
because  of  the  application  of  Queensland,  which 
had  hitherto  held  back,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
convention.  The  adjournment  was  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  giving  the  voters  of  Queensland  time  to 
elect  their  delegates.  At  the  September  setnoa 
of  the  convention  it  was  settled  that,  as  in  ^ 
United  States,  each  member  of  the  federal  onion 
should   have  equal  representation  in  the  senita 
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;onstitution  of  tbe  Australian  common  wealth 
iwever,  too  far  from  complete  for  any  pres- 
;tempt  at  analysis.  The  accompanying  out- 
lap  shows  in  a  rather  interesting  manner  the 
.erritorial  extent  of  Australia  and  Canada. 
Europe,  minus  Kussia  and  Scandinavia, 
!  small  in  comparison  with  Australia,  while 
ih  North  America,  as  shown  by  the  shaded 
on  the  map,  is  still  lar^r  than  Australia. 

A  notable  educational  event  last  month 
./a  was  the  inauguration,  on  October  14, 
"'■  of  Dr.  Jerome  II.  Raymond  as  presi- 
of  the  West  Virginia  University  at  Morgan- 
Tin^  <nrcasii)u  was  [111111  cipated  in  by  a 
■er  of  the  m0.1t  ilistinnuishcd  edncators  of 
itinlry.  Dr.  Raymond,  who  goes  to  West 
nia  fnmi  a  professorship  in  the  University 

isconsin,  is  only  twenty-eight  years  old, 
e  lias  ali-eady  had  an  educational  career  of 
■kable  lirilliuncy.  He  wa.s  Ixirn  in  Iowa, 
:iaking  his  living  as  a  stenographer  at  St. 
at  thirleon,  and  was  privatii  secretary  to 
to  (ieorge  H.  I'ulltnan  by  the  time  he  had 
ed  his  eighteenrli  year.     Then  lie  determined 

through  college,  and  became  a  student  at 
orthweslern  I'nivcrsity  at  Kvanston,  where 
-ftduated.     Next  he  piifsued  post-graduate 


ceived  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.  D. 
from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chi- 
cago. He  has 
managed  to 
travel  aad  study 


Europe  and  the 
Orient,  and  i  a 
the  past  three  or 
four  years  at  the 
University  of 
Chicago  and  the 
University  of 
Wisconsin  he 
has  shown  him- 
self not  only  a 
brilliant  scholar 
and  teacher  but 
a  remarkable  organizer  of  University  Extension 
work.  West  Virginia  has  at  once  adopted  Dr.  - 
Raymond  with  enthusiasm,  and  is  evidently  go- 
ing to  allow  him  to  introduce  more  than  one 
innovation.  To  begin  with,  the  West  Virginia 
University  will  follow  the  example  of  the 
University  of  Cliicago  in  keeping  its  work 
running   the    entire    year  sr  the   four-term 

system.     Farther  than  t'  ill  follow  the  ex- 
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ample  of  the 
Universities  of 
Chicago    and 


will  8O0U  be  sur- 
rounded Ijy  a 
[D  of  church 
halls.  The  Epis- 
copal hall  lias 
already  been  ep- 
tablished    by 

Bisliop  Peterkin,  and  the  Baptists  have  also  domi- 
ciled themselves  similarly.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  have  taki;n  the 
initial  steps  in  the  same  direction.  The  i>ri>s[)ect, 
therefore,  is  for  the  dcvelopnieDt  of  a  very  impor- 
tant educational  center  iil  West  Virginia. 

_.  -^  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman  died  suddenly 
of  ««(uv*  from  a  disease  of  the  heart  at  his  home 
m.  P«iim„r.  jjj  Chicago,  on  OctolK>r  19.  Mr.  Pull- 
man  was  bom  in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York, 
nearly  sixty-seven  years  ago.  For  a  number  of 
years  as  a  young  man  he  woi'ked  at  the  trade  of 
cabinet-maker.  Sulisoqueiitly  bo  went  into  the 
business  of  moving  buildings,  and  seems  to  have 
bi'en  tlie  originator  of  the  methods  by  which  so 
many  brick  buildings  in  Chicago  at  one  time  were 
lifted  and  reiuuved.  At  the  oiitset,  it  was  tlirougt 
the  accident  of  a  personal  association  that  Mr. 
Pullman  liccame  inlen'sted  in  the  improvemeiit 
of  sWping-cnr  accommudations.  Having  ob- 
tained control  of  the  concewsiims  for  the  sleeping 
service  on  one  or  two  short  rnutes  out  of  Chi- 
cago, he  gnidiudly  traiisformed  tlu?  di-eary  and 
comfortless  ■' sleejM'rs"  of  other  days  into  the. 
modern  palac(i-<-ar  system  witb  which  his  name 
is  identifii'd.  Having  cn-ated  a  great  business 
for  his  coiniMtny,  he  dc-tt.'r mined  to  civate  a  model 
town  tor  the  acconiniodiLtion  of  the  men  engaged 
in  the  miinufactun'  and  repair  of  Pulhnan  cars. 
Thus  thii  town  of  Pullman,  now  incbided  in  the 
enlarged  limits  uf  tlie  City  of  Chicago,  was 
erected  mi  very  (itiriutive  architectural  plans  and 
with  till-  U'st  pussilile  sanitary  provisioTis,  some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago.  The  most  pain- 
ful incident  of  Mr.  Pullman's  long  and  honoraVJe 
business  career  wa*the  great  strike  in  his  sJiops, 
which  led  to  the  fliyiapathetic  railway  strikea  at 


Chicago  three  years  ago.  If  Mr.  Pullman  hid 
been  willing  at  tlie  outset — as  the  best  citizeni  ot 
Chicago  begged  him  to  do — to  arbitrate  the 
trouble  between  liis  company  and  its  employees, 
a  great  public  disturbance  might  have  been 
avoided.  Undoubtedly  be  believed  that  he  wu 
right  in  his  stubborn  attitude,  although  the  best 
opinion  of  the  country  demanded  arbitration. 
Mr.  Pullman's  work  will  always  have  prominence 
as  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  onr  in- 
dustrial development. 

n.D.„tk    Among  the  distinguished  oamM  ill  OU 
of         obituary  list  this  month  is  to.  be  toand 

lV«/DOK..       j,,^j     Qf     (.g^_     ^^^     jy^^^    Jljg     jjj^    ^^ 

more  than  any  one  else  has  been  identified  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  movement  in  the  United 
States  for  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  wlio  was  famous  as  the  author  of  the 
Maine  prohibitory  law.  General  Dow  was  bon 
in  March.  1KU4,  and  was  therefore  in  his  nine^- 
fourth  year.  Although  by  no  means  a  yonng 
man  at  that  time,  he  served  valiantly  in  theCiTil 
War,  resigning  his  commission  at  the  age  of 
si.\ty.  He  was  a  very  eloquent  speaker,  and  had 
been  heard  on  temperance  platforms  almost  every- 
where in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England. 
He  was  a  noble  specimen  of  American  manhood. 
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Llnllng  by  Fn.n\  Fowler  In  ISW. 


Thn  dpath  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor 
4.    of  llie  X.-W  York  fian.  on  October  17, 

was  not  uni>.\[icctod,  inasmuch  as  Mr, 
liad  be<'n  seriously  ill  for  eevcral  weeks, 
us  seven  ty-(-ifilii  years  of  age,  but  until  this 
lln(!ss  be  had  continued  to  devote  a  marvel- 
teliecttitil  vigor  to  the  daily  management  of 
WBiMiper  which  had  for  thirty  years  so  con- 
'  n;flected  Mr.  Dana's  unique  personality. 
j;)it  be  said  of  Mr.  Dana  that,  all  tilings 
erert,  he  was  probably  the  most  able  and 
plished   journalist    this    country    has    pro- 

His  paper  was  roail  every  day  by  thou- 
of  pi-ople  who  could  not  forego  the  pleas, 
ley  derived  from  its  brilliancy  and  its 
tting  literary  ijiialities,  although  they  were 
e  as  jwrwilile  in  sympathy  with  the  editorial 
ind  policy  tliat  Mr.  Dana  !iad  adopted. 
iin  nt  least  showed  that  a  readable  and  sue- 
.  newsjwjMT  may  keep  within  the  lines  of 
r  iegitimtite  ji.iirnidiMii  and  succeed  with- 
3  use  either  <jf  illustrations  or  meretricious 
onalism.  Mr.  Dnnas  iiitelleflual  stand- 
n  the  .S'«"  a.s  elseivhere,  were  unllinchingly 


severe;  but  thoroughness  and  profound  scholar- 
ship were  not,  in  his  methods,  even  remotely  as- 
sociated with  dullness  or  pedantry.  Mr.  Dana 
was  intimately  conversant  with  all  the  principal 
modern  languages  and  literatures,  was  an  art 
connoisseur  whose  collections  were  famous,  and 
possessed  both  botanical  knowledge  and  skill  as  a 
landscape  gardener  that  few  professionals  could 
equal.  His  Americanism  was  of  the  most  in- 
tense character,  and  the  Stiv,  more  than  any 
other  paper,  has  been  identified  with  the  advo- 
cacy of  such  proposals  as  the  annexation  of  Can- 
ada, the  acquisition  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
independence  of  Cuba,  the  construction  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  the 
rapid  development  of  our  navy.  Mr.  Dana  in 
his  early  youth  was  a  member  of  the  brief  but 
brilliant  Brook  Farm  experiment.  Before  the 
war  he  was  Horace  Greeley's  managing  editor  on 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  in  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration he  was  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 
Subsequently  he  entered  Chicago  journalism,  but 
soon  returned  to  New  York  and  became  editor  of 
the  Sun.  It  is  said  that  his  son,  Paul  Dana,  is 
likely  to  succeed  to  the  vacant  chair  in  the  Sun 
office.  The  Sun  employs  a  galaxy  of  talented 
journalists  wiio  could  carry  on  Mr.  Dana's  work, 
of  whom  Mitchell  and  Hazelline  are  examples. 

^^^^  There  are  in  our  obituary  list  this  month 
Obituary  an  unusual  number  of  names  widely 
"'  known.  There  will  be  found,  for  exam- 
ple, the  names  of  five  former  United  States  Sen- 
ators. Rear- Admiral  Worden,  died  in  his 
eightieth  year,  will  be  immortalized  in  our  uaval 
history  as  the  constructor  and  commander  of  the 
Monitor  and  the  man  who  sunk  the  Merrtmac. 
Francis  William  Newman,  the  famous  English 
writer,  whose  brother  was  the  still  more  famous 
Cardinal  Newman,  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two, 
while  Sir  John  Gilbert,  president  of  the  English 
"Water  Color  Society,  and  well  known  as  the 
father  of  modern  illustration,  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Those  who  read  the  list  on  page  537 
will  he  impressed  with  the  great  age  that  many 
of  these  men  had  attained.  Sir  Henry  Lushington 
was  two  years  older  than  Neal  Dow,  and  three 
years  older  than  Francis  Newman.  Captain 
Chatard,  of  St.  Louis,  who  served  in  our  navy 
seventy-three  years  ago,  was  ninety.  Ten  or 
twelve  others  were  about  eighty.  The  average  of 
the  entire  list  would  appear  to  be  above  seventy- 
five  years.  Men  seem  to  be  re-acquiring  the  once 
lost  art  of  longevity. 


«>»»$$«««« 


RepublliaD  candidate  for 
Mayor  of  Rocheater. 


THREE  PROMINENT  MAYORALTY  CANDIDATES. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


iFrnm  Septembir  tl  lo  Ortdher  « 


POMTICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

September  31. — Attorney-General  McKenna  renders 
his  opinion  on  the  eSeut  of  tht:  tniiious  "Section  33"  o( 
the  new  tariff  law,  holdin)^  tliHt  the  diKcrlminating 
duty  does  not  apply  to  goods  brought  into  tlie  United 
States  through  Canadian  jiorts,  or  gomlH  Imported  in 
British  vessels. 

Seplemlwr  33.— The  Philadelphia  Common  Council 
agrees  to  sulimit  ta  the  people  at  the  Novenilier  elec- 
tion a  propoHition  to  add  ei2.200,U00  to  the  debt  of  tlie 

September  25.— Buffalo  Kepublicans  nominate  John 
N.  Scatcher<l  for  mayor. 

Septembers?. — Mayor  Harrison  of  ChicHRO  appoints 
Mrs,  A.  B.  Paul  to  superintend  the  street-cleiiniiig  in 

the  business  district  of  the  city (.iovtriior  F^llerbe  of 

South  Carolina  issm-s  proclamations  takiiiK  away  the 
special  powers  of  State  iwnstnbles  and  spies  under  the 
liquor  law,  and  reniiivinti  the  metropolitan  polite  of 

Charleston The  United  Democracy  nominiites  Henry 

George  for  Mayor  of  the  Greater  New  York. 

September  aS,— llftHWichusetts  Democrats  nominate 

Georue  Fre<i.  Williama  for  Kovernor Tlie  '"reuular" 

Kepublicans  of  the  Greater  New  York  nominate  Gen. 
Benjamin  F.  Tracy  for  mayor,  Aslibel  P.  Fitch  tor 
controller,  and    R.  Kos.1  Applelon  for  president  of  the 

Council In  the  siiecial  Mew  Jersey  election  the  anti- 

ganililiiiK  aniendnietit.^  to  the  constitution  are  carried 
by  a  small  majority. 

September  20. — Massachu.setts  Republicans  renomi- 


nate Governor  Wolcott  and  the  other  State  ofBccm.... 
Sir  Oliver  Mowat  resigns  his  portfolio  of  minister  of 
justice  i:.  the  CanBdia~-  Cabinet,  aud  Is  succeeded  by 
David  Mills. 

September  30. —The  "  regular"  (Tammany)  Democrats 
of  the  Grealer  Xew  York  nominate  Justice  Robert  A. 
Van  Wyck  tor  mayor,  Bird  S.  Coler  for  controller,  and 

Col.  Jacob  Ruppert,  Jr.,  for  president  of  the  Council 

S<mnd-money  Democrats  of   MasaachuBetts  nomlDate     ' 
Dr.  William  Everett  for  governor. 

October  1.— The  I>emocralio  Alliance  of  the  Grwter  - 
New  York  nominates  Henry  George  for  mayor. 

OctolN-T  4.- In  Connecticut  a  constitutional  amend — 
nient  requiring  voters  U>  lie  alile  to  read  the  constitution  -« 
In  the  English  language  is  carried  by  an  overwhelming^ 
majority — The  Citizens'  Union  of  the  Greater  New-^ 
Y^ork  names  Charles  S.  Fairchild  for  controller  uiiM 
John  H.  Schumann  for  president  of  the  Council. 

Octol>er5.— The  I^nib  faction  of  Virginia  Republlun^ 

nominates   P.    II.   McCaull   for    gov'ernor Rtchah^ 

Croker  takes  charge  of  the  Tammany  campaign  In  tb^s 
Greater  Xew  York. 

Octol)er  (I.— ThH  Citizens'  Union  opens  it«  llmilw 
New  York  campiiign  with  a  great  mnss-meetltig. 

Oetolier  «.— The  municipal  election  In  AtUata,  Gk., 
results  in  a  victory  for  the  i  ndependent  ticket 

Octol>er<J.—The  Tammany  Democrats  of  the  GrMtar 
New  York  nominate  Randolph  Goggnnhelmn  ftir 
president  of  the  Council  in  place  of  Colauel  BanaE^ 
resigned. 
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October  11.— GoTemor  McLaurln  of  '. 
points  Seiiatoi>elect  Money  «>  Bll  the  Titcanc;  caused  by 
the  deatli  o(  Senator  George. 

October  13.— Thomas  Taggart  (Dem.),   Mayor  of   la- 
diaunpuliEi,  is  reelected  by  a  plurality  ol  5,000. 

OctoberaO.— Secretary  Gage  appoints  James  K.Tay- 
lor Sxipervlaing  Architect  of  the  Treasury. 


September  SB,— The  Spanish  Cabinet  resigns Ho- 
ratio David  Davies  is  chosen  liord  Mayor  of  LondoD. 

September  30. — The  Greek  Chamber  votes  want  ot 
coufldence  in  the  Ralli  Ministry,  93  to  71. 

October  1.— King  GJeo^e  of  Greece  accepts  the  reslg- 
Dations  of  the  Ralli  Ministrj' :  M.  Zaimis  undertakes  to 
form  a  Dew  one. 

October  2.— SeBor  Sagasta  is  asked  by  the  Queen  He- 
gent  to  form  a  new  Spanish  Ministry A  new  Greek 

Ministry  is  announced,  with  M,  Zaimis  at  its  head. 

October  4. — The  new  Spanish  Ministry,  with  Sagasta 
as  Premier,  takes  office  at  Madrid. 

October  6. — The  elections  to  the  Norwegian  Storthing 
result  favorably  to  the  Liberals. 

October  7.— The  Swiss  General  Council  passes  a  bill 
providing  tor  the  purchase  of  Ave  lines  of  railroad  by  the 
government  for  M, 000,000. 

October  9. — The  Spanish  Ministry  recalls  General 
Weyler  from  Culm  and  appoints  Gen.  Ramon  Blanco 
jn  his  stead A  socialist  mem berof  the  German  Reich- 
stag is  sentenced  to  ten  months'  imprisonment  for  pub- 
licly criticising  a  state  Institution. 

October  14. — The  Spanish  Ministry  decides  to  pardon 
Cuban  exiles, 

October  ID.— The  resignation  o(  the  Servian  Cabinet  is 
announced. 

October  ao. — The  Austrian  Keichsrath  is  the  scene  of 
great  tumult. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

September   ^. — Great   Britain   notifies   the   ITnited 

States  that  she  declines  to  be  a  party  to  the  proposed 

seal-llsheries  conference   in  Washington  If  Japan  and 

Russia  participate. 


tUeiected  Mayor  of  Indianapolis. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRES  DEN 

September  21.— Representative   Franc      H 
Postmaster  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

September  30.— Hosea  Townsend,  of  Co      ad 
ceed  the  lat*  C.   B.   Kilgore  as  Judge 
Slates  Court  in  Indian  Territory. 

October  1, — Newton  L.  Bates,  Surgeon  G 
Nav}-. 

Octobers— William  R.  Finch, of  Wlsco 
to  Paraguay  and  Uruguay. 

October  5.— IJiurits  S.  Swenson,  of  Min     so  a 
ter  to  Denmark. 

October  6,— Dr,  W.  F.  Godfrey  Hunter        K 
Minister  to  Guatemala. 

October  8.— Dr,  George  H.  Bridgman,  o 
Minister  to  Bolivia. 

October  H. — John  A.  Kasson.  of  Iowa     pe 
miH-sioner  to  carry  out  the  reciprocity  pro 
new  tariff  law. 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREION, 

September  81. —Opening  of  the  States  General  of  the 
Netherlands. 

September  33. — A  British  Royal  Commission  begins 
a  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Irish  land  acts  at 


Dublin. 


"Thnnka,  oldman.  I'd  like  to  drop  In,  bnt, 
a  be  careful  where  I  Cake  the  kid ;  he  doesnt 
limaelf."— From  the^nfer-Oeron  (Chicago). 
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September  26.— Ratlflcatlons  of  the  new  treaty  between 
Japan  and  Chile  are  exchanged  at  WashiDgton. 

September  36, —A  public  meeting  la  Athens  protests 
against  the  peace  treaty  with  Turkey. 

September  37,— Greece  is  formally  notified  ol  the 
peace  preliminaries  by  the  Russian  Minister  at  Athena. 

September  28. — M.  Jules  Cambon,  Governor-General 
of  Algeria,  is  announced  as  M.  Patenotre'a  successor  as 
French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Septeml)er  90.— Rebellious  tribesmen  on  the  Afghan 
frontier  of  India  are  i*ubdued  by  British  forces. 

October  1. — The  Marquis  de  Reveraeaux  succeeds 
M.  Loze  as  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  boundary  dispute  between  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica,  referre<l  to  an  arbitrator  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland,  is  decided  in  accordance  with 
Nicaragua's  claim h. 

October  8. — It  is  announced  that  Nicaragua  with- 
draws her  objections  to  the  appointment  of  Cupt. 
William  Merry  as  United  States  Minister  to  that 
government. 

October  «.— The  Sultan  of  Turkey  appoints  Tewflk 
Pasha,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  plenipotentiary  "o 
negotiate  the  definitive  peace  treaty  with  Greece. 

October  13.— Secretary  Sherman  replies  to  IjOrd  Salis- 
bury's declination  to  take  part  in  a  sealing  conference 
in  which  Russia  and  Japan  are  to  participate:  he  sug- 
gests on  behalf  of  the  United  States  that  a  conference 
between  experts  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  be  held, 

October  18.— It  is  announced  that  Professor  Maertens, 
the  distinguished  Russian  jurist,  has  been  selected  as 
umpire  of  the  Anglo- Venezuelan  Arbitration  Commis- 

October  30.— Lord  Salisbury  replies  to  the  proposals 
of  the  American  Bimetallic  Commission,  stating  that 
Great  Britain  cannot  open  the  India  mints  to  silver. 

INDUSTRIAL.,   COMMERCIAL,,    AND    FINANCIAL 
DOINQS. 

September  23, — Londoii  hankers  meet  to  protest 
against  the  proposition  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  hold 

a  part  of  Its  reserve  in  silver The  Monetary  Commis- 

sluti  appointed  by  authority  of  the  Indianapolis  cur- 
rency convention  meets  and  organi^s  in  Washington. 

September  23.— A  steamer  arrives  at  San  Francisco 
with  £4,000,000  in  gold  to  pay  for  American  wheat. 

September  24. — A  bank  at  Davenport,  Neb.,  gives  as 
a  reason  for  closing  that  it  cannot  secure  borrowers  for 
ItA  large  surplus  of  deposits. 

Sf  ptember  27. — The  International  Congress  on  I^abor 
lit'KiaUitioii  opens  in  BruHselK. 

SepteiiilHT  '28.— The  Nlcarnguan  Congress  grants  a  :iO- 
yenr  franchise  to  the  Atlft.s  Steamship  Company,  of 
l.ondon,  with  exclusive  rights  in  the  Kio  San  Juan  clel 

OctolH'r  2.— The  Congress  of  Nicaragua  authorizes  a 
loan  of  7,0(i<).000  pesos. 

OctolM'r  H.— Tlie  Japanese  Government  contracts  with 
the  Illinois  Steel  company  (or  'JtJ,OUO  tonsot  70-pound 
steel  rails  anil  fn.stenings. 

Ocl<)l>er  SI.— The  steamship  Paris  sails  from  Fngland 
with  more  than  Ki.ono.OOO  in  gold  for  New  York. . . .  Beet 
sugar  »f  fine  (juality  is  made  at  Hume,  N.  Y. 


OTHER    OCCURRENCES    OP    THE    MONTH. 

September  St.- The  National  Unitarian  ContorBMU 

meets  in  Saratoga Opening  of  the  Worcester  (MaM.> 

music  festivals. 

September  23.— prions  outbreaks  occur  among  tim 
Croatian  peasantry. 

September  ^.—Ex-Chief  of  Police  VelaaqiiBE,  of  the 
City  of  Mexico,  awaiting  trial  for  directing  the  tniuiln 
of  Arroyo,  the  assailant  of  President  Dlax,  c 

suicide Many  persons  are  killed  bya' 

Girgenti,  Italy. 


Commanding  the  British  forces  on  the 


September  2.5.- In  a  railroad  wreck  near  Haddnr, 
India,  many  persona  are  killed. 

September  3«,— The  new  North  German  Uoydsteuf 
ship  Kal«cr  Wllhelm  der  Qroste  completes  the  rm 
from  Southampton  to  New  York  in  5  days,  S)  honn  M)d 


September  37.- About  fifty  men  are  wounded,  ntDCOl 
them  fatally,  in  a  quarrel  at  Girardville,  Pa.,  resalHW 

from  the  Hazleton  miners'  strike The  ooroner'a  jniT 

inquiring  into  the  shooting  of  striking  miners  by  dspa^ 
sherilTs  at  Lattiiner,  Pa.,  September  10,  standi  1  to  1 
for  censure  of  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies. 

September  80.- The  National  Irrigation  Ctmgnim 
meets  in  Lincoln,  Nil). 

Octobers.- A  prairie  fire  near  Winnipeg,  Man.,  boi" 
much  farm  property  and  destroys  several  llvea. 

October  fi.— Evangel ina  Coslo  y  Cisneros,  the  Caia 
girl  imprisoned  in  Havana  on  the  char^  of  conspliKT 
against  the  crown  of  Spain  and  attemptingto  taks  tb( 
life  of  a  Spanish  ollicial,  is  Ulcerated  from  prlaon  bj  tte 
aid  of  a  New  Y'ork  newspaper. 

October  8  — Tlie  Bradley  Polytechnic  tuBtltutelsdal- 
Icated  ill  P.-nria.  111. 

OctolN;r   12,— Charles   Pollock    croHses   the   tCngll* 

Channel  in  a  balloon The  American  Bo&rd  of  Co» 

minsioners  for  Foreign  Misslona  meets  In  New  Hm^ 

Octoljer  31.— Celebration  at  Boston  ot  t 
of  the  frigate  Consfftiitfnn. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


OBITUARY. 
Tiber21.— Prof.  Wilhelm  Watlenbach,  German 

n    and    paleographer,  78 Rev.   J.   F.   Mont- 

.  Dean  of  Edinburgh,  79. 

mber32. — Gen.  Charlea  Denis  Sauter  BoarbakI, 

lished  French  officer,  81 Cardinal  Giuseppe 

i,  of  Messina,  71) Duke  Frederick  William  of 

iburg-SchweriQ, 

nnber  23. — ^Constanttne  Buckley  Kilgore,  former- 

esentative  in  Congress  from  Texas,  62. 

mberSl.— Ht.  Hon,  Robert  Richard  Warren,  of 

h  Court  of  Justice,  Ireland,  80. 

mber  27,— George  Maxwell  Robeson,  Secretary 

Navy  under  President  Grant,  68 — Sir  Henry 

Jton,  95. 

er  2. — General  Xeal  Dow,  of  Maine,  the ' '  Apostle 

leranee,"  B3 Maj,  Lewis  Ginter,  a  successful 

n  business  man,  73 Joseph  Proctor,  the  vet- 

»r.  81. 

er  3.— Ex-Uiilted  States  Senator  Samuel  J.  R. 
in,  of  Minnesota,  Tl. 

er4. — Gen.  John  Watts  Horn,  a  Maryland  vet- 
the  Civil  War. . . .  Warner  M.  Bateman,  a  well- 

Cindnnntl  luwyer Capt.  Frederick  Chatard, 

xmlM,  wlio  entered  the  navy  in  IftJl,  90 Ht. 

r  Charles  Ijennox  Wjke,  British  diplomat, 
er  5.— Francis  William  Xewman,  brother  of  the 
■dinal,  93. 

er6.— Sir  John  GillHTt,  president  of  the  Royal 
of  Painter*  in  Water  Colors.  811. ...Park  Com- 
er William  A.  Stiles,  of  New  York  City,  I*. 


October  7. — Ex-Congressman  Lemuel  Ammerman,  of 
Scronton,  Pa.,  51. 

October  8.— Ex-United  States  Senator  John  Roderick 
McPherson,  of  New  Jersey,  64. 

October  10.— Thomas  Whiffen,  the  actor. 

October  11. — Judge  George  V.  Strong,  eminent  lawyer 
of  North  Carolina. 

October  13.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Charles  W. 
Jones,  of  Florida,  03. 

October  13.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Thomas  James 

Robertson,  of  South  Carolina,  74 William  Daniels, 

one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Prohibition  party,  76.  ...S.  W. 
Venable,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  72. 

October  14. -Prof.  Rodolphe  Pierre  H.  Heidenhain, 
the  physiologist,  of  Breslau,  63. 

October  15.— Very  Rev.  Charles  John  Vaughan,  Dean 
o(  Llandaff,  81.... Prof.  Charles  K  Colby,  of  Columbia 
University,  43. 

October  17. — Charles  Anderson  Dana,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  78 Esr-United  States  Senator  Al- 
gernon Sydney  Paddock,  of  Nebraska,  67 Emerson 

W.  Keyes,  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  fl9. 

October  18.— Rear  Admiral  John  Lorimer  Worden, 

retired,  U.S.N. ,  TB Surgeon-Gen.  Newton  N.  Bates, 

U.S.N Prof.  Nelson  Sizer,  phrenologist,  85. 

October  19.— George  M,  Pullman,  the  palace-car  man- 
ufacturer, 66. 

October  20. — John  Hopper,  the  oldest  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  bar,  83. 


Fromlhe  Juumol  tNe^Xm'V.S. 


THE  GREATER  NEW  YORK  CAMPAIGN 
IN  CARICATURE. 


burgher  sentiment  of  the  enlarged  metropolis 
Kew  York  has  resented  withno  little^plrltthe 
>n  of  non-resident  political  machinists,  and 
tllbinders  from  distant  States,  t^  assume  com- 

a  strictly  local  contest.  The  people  Itave 
onably  preferred  to  tight  it  out  among  them- 
\t  the  same  time,  they  have  not  been  unaware 
;t  that  the  whole  country  has  felt  a  lively  io- 
d  a  deep  concern  in  watching  what  ias  been  by 
>ost  Important  municipal  campaign  ever  waged 
ty,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  electoral 

T  thechoiceof  the  first  London  County  Coun- 


SlKO 


ists  of  the  New  York  papers  have  never 
xn  so  prolific  ;  uor  has  the  art  of  caricature  in 
ious  political  contest  been  so  generally  em  ployed 
ress  as  during  the  past  month.  Furthermore, 
•onlsts  of  other  cities  have  recognized  the  New 
lyoralty  contest  as  the  foremost  topic  of  the  day. 
1  from  the  many  hundredsof  cartoons  produced 
ewspaper  artiata  of  New  York  and  a  score  of 
ies.  it  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  have  re- 
I  forty  pages  of  striking  designs. 
;he  great  mass  that  wan  available  we  have  se- 
lout  twenty-flve.  The  most  striking  of  these 
emarkable  drawings  of  Mr.  Bush,  with  whose 
p  readers  are  so  familiar,  and  who  has  trans- 
s  connection  from  the  Herald  to  the  World. 
Mr.  Bush's  work  in  its  general  merit,  both  of 
and  of  political  acumen,  is  that  of  his  successor 
lerald,  Mr.  Charles  Nelan,  who  bas  come  to 


From  ttke  WoiM  (Sew  York). 
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'  From  the  Prta  (New  York). 

New  York  from  the  Weat,  and  whose  remarkable  work 
during  the  ninyoralty  campaign  has  won  him  an  im- 
mediate success.  Mr.  Nelan,  like  Mr.  Bush,  has  had  a 
tborough  art  education.    Mr.  Busb  and  Mr.  Nelan  aim 


the  Herald  (Xew  York), 
the  shaftsoftlieir  satire  at  the  two  great  bosses,  Mr.  Piatt 
and  Mr.  Croker:  and  they  Iwth  succeed  in  conveying  the 
fundamental  Idea  that  bossism  in  politics  is  esaentially 
a  conspiracy  against  tlte  public. 

Mr.  Bush's  cartoon,  which  appears  on  the  frontUpleoe 
page  of  this  department,  represents  Mr.  Piatt  as  holding 
Father  Knickerbocker  by  the  throat  while  Mr.  Crokei 
relieves  the  old  gentleman  of  valuable  franchiBe&  Mr. 
Nelan,  in  the  cartoon  entitled  "In  the  Hands  of  hit 
Friends,"  represents  the  Tamman;  candidat«  for  Hilt 
mayoralty  as  in  fact  the  real  candidate  of  both  b 
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From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


r  much  rivalry  there  nmy  be  between  the  Tam- 
achlaeand  the  Piatt  machine  it  13  in  themain  for- 
n  the  presence  of  their  overwhelming  common 
-the  danger  that  the  people  themselves  may  arise 
itroy  the  domination  ot  the  political  machines. 
■at  service  that  such  cartoonists  an  Mr.  Bush, 
venport,  Mr.  Leon  Barritt,  and  Mr.  Nelan  have 
d  to  the  community  In  this  campaign  has  lain 
constant  and  brilliant  attacks  directed  at  the 
lentni  issue — which  has  been  simply  that  of  boss 
rhey  have  stuck  to  this  text,  and  have  done  it  in 
aer  to  impress  public  opinion, 
broker's  absolutism  in  Tammany  has  o(  course 
tte  cartoonists  a  tempting  theme.  Mr.  Shindler, 
"resg,  in  a  drawing  reproduced  on  the  preceding 
bows  how  Gulliver  Croker  selected  Van  Wyck 
is  Tammany  Lilliputians;  and  at  the  bottom  of 
ge  he  makes  allusion  to  the  supposed  intimacy 


From  the  Pros  (New  York). 

of  Croker  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  thus  accounts 
(or  the  unprecedented  lack  of  Irishmen  on  Tammany's 
ticket  this  year.  Mr.  Davenport  exhibits  Mr.  Croker's 
attitude  and  expression  on  the  day  of  the  Tammany 
convention  wheu  other  politiciana  had  the  temeiity  to 
offer  him  BUggeHtion-i.  Tammany  indeed  finds  itself 
tinder  "  the  same  old  master  and  the  same  old  whip." 

If  the  cartoonists  have  revelled  in  the  caricature  por- 
trayal ot  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  they  have  iieen  none  the 
less  attentive  to  his  Republican  counterpart,  Senator 
T.  G,  Piatt.  On  the  next  page,  and  the  one  facing  it,, Mr. 
Piatt  is  pictured  by  four  different  pencils.  Mr.  Bush 
shows  the  Republican  boss  in  the  act  of  opening  his 
jack-in-the-box  and  exhibiting  Mr.  Tracy.  Mr.  Nelan 
represents  Piatt  in  the  process  of  fitting  ex-candidate 
Olcctt's  cast-oB  clothes  upon  the  larger  figure  of  Can- 
didate Tracy,  while  Mr.  Barritt,  in  one  of  the  best  con- 
ceived cartoons  of  the  whole  campaign,  shows  Tracy 


From  the  Press  iNew  York). 


From  the  Journal  (New  York). 
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From  the  Herald  (New  York). 
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cith  Piatt 


1  penpfring  in  the  mayoralty  race 
lldersasahea  y  hnnd'cap 

mport,  who  a  f  d  f  draw  ng  Piatt  fts  an 
slim  peniuD  shovis  us  how  he  Fo  ind  that 
spearing  at  the  cluse  at  the  Republican 
I,  when  he  had  gobbled  up  e  er  th  ng  d 
,  DaTenport  aliio  gives  us  a  cle  er  1  Itle  pen 


E  BORES.— Journal. 


i«neral  Tracy,  with  only  a  slight 
re,  that  the  artist  drew  from  life  wben  the 
uididate  accepted  the  unexpected  honor  the 
had  so  Bpontaneously  conferred  upon  htm. 
Jig  cartoonists— Mr.  Bush  In  purtlcnlur— have 


/r- 


(New  York) 

./■•'Tr.  throughout  the  campaign  treated  General  Tracy'a  can- 
didacy as  a  sacrifice  in  homnge  to  Mr.  Piatt  aa  absolute 
sovereign.  It  suited  Flatt'a  purposes  that  some  re- 
spectable figure  should  appear  at  the  top  of  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  apparently  with  a  view  todecoying enough 
votes  away  from  the  Citizens'  Union  movement  to  de- 
teat  Seth  Low. 
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Ht.  Plait  ia  CTefliUi(lwith>)6iTig 
a  political  king  who  would  rain 
if  he  could  not  rule.  Be  has 
aspired  to  rule  over  n  dual  king- 
dctn-  At  the  present  time  he  ei- 
wcises  sovereigB  sway  over  tha 
goTemment  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  has  never  wholly  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  New  York 
City.  But  he  is  credited  with  lie- 
Il«ving  that  he  would  he  much 
better  off  with  the  Tammany  boss 
in  control  of  the  idty  than  with  a 
responsible  rnn-n  like  l^lh  Low 
filling  the  rfile  of  an  honest  and 
conscientious  ruler.  For  Tam- 
ilian; Hall  ia  nlivHys  ready  to 
enter  into  deals  and  hargains 
with  the  State  government,  while 
it  would  he  useless  t«  neek  any- 
thing of  that  kind  from  Seth  Low. 

His  position  as  sacrificial  vic- 
tim must  be  extremely  uncon- 
genial to  General  Tracy;  but  that 
gentleman  has  had  so  much  good 
fortune  heretofore  that  it  would 
Beem  only  poetic  justice  that  he 
■boald  now  pay  the  price. 

Mr.  Tmcy'a  chances  of  victory 
have  from  Uie  l)e|ji:inniiiK  seemed 
lliflnltesimal;  and  there  could  be 


O.  p."— From  tliBlTofW. 

small  consolation  for  him  in  de- 
feat. If  Mr.  Ix)W  should  b( 
ed,  the  Tracy  candidacy  would 
go  down  to  history  as  a  thwarud 
elTort  to  put  a  Btumbling  block: 
in  the  way  of  father  Knickef 
bocker'B  aroused  aspiration  I"' 
real  municipal  progress  and  rp 
form.  If  Tammany  should  IK 
elected,  Tracy's  candidacy  would 
be  generally  execrated  as  hb  »• 
cessory  before  the  fact.  If  Helirj' 
GeorKo  should  be  elected,  all 
those  who  think  the  George  owe- 
meiit  to  be  dangerous  in  Its  i*d- 
ical  tendencies  and  suhversiveor 
the  rights  of  privati"  proptrtf 
would  remember  Tracy's  0UJ41- 
dncy  as  the  perverse  and  mi*' 
chievouB  performance  thiW  itf- 
teated  Seth  I»w  and  thns  Viti' 
George's  victory  posiii  bio.  In  wf 
one  of  these  three  evvuU,  N' 
Tracy's  position  as  thesMpmo*' 
could  not  be  r^»rded  wflheufJ 
The  candidacy  of  Mr.  RWl 
George  brought  into  the  twiil'*' 
an  additional  factor,  wbicli  hf 
had  various  treatuK'ut  Hi  t)if 
hands  ol  Ihe  a 
two  followtng  p 
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[ENRY  GEORGE:    A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


BY  ARTHUR  McEWEN, 


into  almost  every  living  tongue,  including 
(Ihinese  and  Japanese,  and  where\er  it  has  been 
rtad  the  depth  of  the  impression  made  is  dis 
closed  by  an  army  of  enthusiastic  con\  erts  to  its 
scheme  for  social  regeneration  and  a  literature  of 
controversy,  among  the  contributors  to  which, 
agreeing  or  dissenting,  are  the  ablest  men  of 
their  time. 

I  looked  at  the  frail  little  figure  in  the  sliadow 
on  the  cab  seat  before  mo — ~a  small,  elderly  man, 
beginning  to  bond  un<ler  the  piled  years,  rusting 
limply  with  closed  eyes — for  he  was  very  tired. 
To  the  glance  of  tho  moment  there  seemed  no 
more  force  in  hiin  than  in  a  weary  child.  One 
looking  on  him  so  had  to  know  tho  fact  in  order 
to  believe  it  possible  that  this  man  had  stirred 
the  world  and  profoundly  afflicted  its  thought 
and  bent.  It  is  not  overcounting  to  say  tliat 
millions  arc  convinced  that  he  has  revolutionized 
political  economy  by  disproving  the  received 
theory  of  wages,  riddling  the  doctrine  of  Malthus, 
and  tracing  the  i^ause  of  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  to  the  ownership  by  some  of  the  re- 
sources of  nature  which  should  belong  to  all — 
that  he  lias  transformed  a  dismal  science,  ap- 
proved by  the  fortunate  and  selfish  as  explaining 
'f  'ng    1    ■     non  polv  of    h    good   hngs 
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"Doesn't  it  thrill  you  at  times,"  I  asked,  nod- 
ding at  the  crowd  and  the  orator.  ' '  when  yoii 
think  of  all  the  fares  \ou  have  kmdhd  round  the 

■^  («:      h(  said    sitliiif;  u|i  llii*  candidacy 

of  mine  f.ir  Ma\(ir  ot  Greattr  \(W  York  is  a 
me'fsaj.e  to  th«  mm  titrwvhtre  who  think  with 
me  which  t(  lib  tin  m  that  onr  cauM  is  not  reced- 
ing hut  ad\an(  in^  am!  that  w<  mA\  hope  to  see 
kt  Itast  the  btt,inniu{,  of  tli<  betti  r  time  before 
wc  dit 

He  had  mi'-taken  ra\  nieaninjr  A\  hat  I  thought 
oiuaa  [iride  in  pcrional  achieiimeiit  what  ne 
^(loijght  of  was  the  cause  And  that  ahsence 
dt  m&  personal  element  tin,  ( jf't'  ni  of  success, 
13  charactenalic  of  Htnrv  (  eorge  !  do  not 
lii&n'  'pf  course  that  he  is  unconatious  of  the 
Bupenor  quality  of  his  brains  or  indiScrent  to 
the  satiafactiona  that  accompany  renown,  for  he 
IS  ajuan  of  sensi  and  neither  feels  nor  affects  to 
feala  Tno(fp>.tv  thai  would  betoken  either  a  want 
ofrsense  or  a  fal^*  pretense  Henry  feorge  en- 
PJpTy  agreas  with  the  eslimate  whiih  ranks  hira  as 
a'.greai  man.  I  havL  known  him  long — before 
inff  world  heard  of  hini  and  aftei  and  it  is  a 
proof  of  Ills  (^nalitv  that  fame  has  made  him  sim- 
-     -'  new  to    conspic uonsness, 

1  intoxicated  a  little,  and 
some  self  consciousness. 


an  whose  career,  unfa- 
help  of  others  is  so  im- 
Is  nor  votes  nor  money 
ke  him  what  he  is,  but 
I  has  told  me  of  a 
'  s  life  when  self 

Tht  night  be- 


t«^  m^dirfas  .,^il(,. 


he  came  to  Xew  York  on  an  emigrant  ticket, 
bought  witli  borrowed  money,  and  suffered  ei- 
treme  poverty  rather  tlian  return  to  anonymous 
journalism  and  forsake  his  determination  tustasd 
by  his  convictions  and  share  the  fate,  ill  or  good, 
of  his  own  written  thoughts.  His  book  made  its 
way,  attracting  more  notice  abroad  than  here, 
and  most  of  all  in  England,  where  a  sijpennT 
edition  having  leii  to  a  large  sale  the  London 
Times  said  it  could  no  longer  be  ignored,  and  I 
gave  it  a  full-page  review.  Within  a  few  hours 
not  a  copy  of  '-Progress  and  Poverty"  was  > 
unsold  by  the  booksellers  of  London.  New  edi- 
tions succeeded  as  fast  as  presses  could  print 
them. 

When  George  visited  England  in  1833  he 
wa.«  far  from  being  an  obscure  person,  but  the 
degree  and  kind  of  interest  felt  in  him  was  not 
ascertainable — wlicther  the  educated  in  the  mass 
viewe(l  him  with  resix;ct  as  a  thinker  of  serious 
power  and  importance,  or  with  curiosity  a£  » 
mere  visionary  having  an  unnsual  gift  of  do- 
(|uence,  or  with  fear  as  a  disturbing  madrnm. 
Those  who  deemed  liim  a  grander  Adam  Smilh, 
those  w'ho  abhorred  him  as  a  more  modem  Munt, 
and  those  who  felt  they  must  be  where  fashion 
led,  alike  thronged  to  St.  James' Hall.  He  was 
lor  the  hour  London's  lion — that  much  was  sure. 

His  son  tells  inu  that  his  father,  not  seeing  the 
boy,  came  alone  into  the  room  next  morning  apd 
turned  over  the  newspapers  on  the  table.  The 
Times,  and  all  tlie  rest,  gave  extended  repoHsof 
the  meeting  and  the  address. 

"At  last,"  said  Henry  George,  speaking  aloud 
and  to  himsi'if,   '•  At  last  I  am  famous." 

"And,"  says  his  son,  "  he  went  away  into  the 
next  room,  nevernoticing  me.  his  face  lighted  up." 

Mr.  Ueorg«f  is  now  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  and 
those  whosit  jiersoiial  contact  with  him  has  been 
recent  are  most  struck  by  his  gentleness,  and  next 
>iy  the  abstraction  of  his  manner.  On  his  socia-^ 
side  he  is  the  least  self-assertive  of  men  noW- 
"  As  a  neighbor,  a  friend,  and  the  head  of  * 
family,"  said  one  who  is  near  to  him,  "HenC3 
George  is  the  jiistest,  the  most  considerate,  lh>- 
Rwwtest,  and  most  lovable  of  men."  For  aon^ 
years  ho  lias  Imk'u  hving  in  retirement,  giviv-  - 
tlie  lois'ireand  the  matured  thought  of  his  ripene^^ 
life  to  the  composition  of  an  elaborate  work  o»^ 
the  "Science  of  Political  Economy."  It  is  to  t^ 
his  Ma;/tiiiii'  oj.H.s.  ISome  of  the  chapters  I  iay^ 
seen,  and  am  acijuainted  with  the  book's  schem^^ 
It  shows  no  decline  in  power,  but  there  is  in  ^ 
what  there  is  in  George  liimself — a  milder  ton^^ 
He  had  sat  down  in  hia  evening  to  tell  befoT*^ 
night  came  all  lie  thought  of  the  world  is  whicC 
he  fonnd  himself — to  face  its  problema  and  offe-^ 
his  solutions.      His  absorption  in  tliia  vast  task ^ 


HENRY  GEORGE. 


lire  to  him.  was  coiuplete  until  tlie  call  to 
yoralty  contest  came.  Then  he  woke  up 
aslurinp  war-horse  niiglit  at  the  bugle's 
mil  he  is  thu  old  iienry  George  again  that 
■  in  San  Francisco  when  he  was  in  his 
I  and  lip  to  his  ears  in  his  newspaper  fights, 
.  that  wait, 
Henry  George  of  the  past  decade  is  the 

George  of  New  York.  The  diminutive 
-he  is  under  fue  and  a  half  feet  and  of 
ight  and  smaller  girth  than  many  a  boy  of 
— is  familiar  to  the  [leople  of  Fort  Hamil- 
lere  he  lives  and  hai  taken  his  walks,  con- 
nals  without  destination  and  heedless  in 
aiee  of  roadwai  or  sidewalk  ambles  for 
ir  and  thought  that  ex<.Iuded  observation 
mal  things  The  fint  head  the  graying- 
I  Ijeanl,  the  blue  eies  looking  absently  out 
inder  the  thicket  of  brows  and  through 
pectacles.  the  soft  hat  set  on  any  way — 
hese  have  ap[)eared  at  the  door  of  an  edi- 
oom  to  inquire  for  a  friend  or  bring  an 

the  stranger-journalist,  unaware  of  the 
s  identity,  has  mistaken  liim  for  a  col- 
,  a  retired  schooliiiasler,  an  unrecognixed 


tr  anything 
:'s  al)i<ent-minde<l 
Names  esrapc"  h 
lyton,  the  Candida 
and  one  of  the  b. 

"  You  won't  mi 
ime;    I'm  so  w.ii^ 

names  wrong  rha 
ring  conies  it  ra 
;oes, " 

;ame  late  to  a  ri-ci 
vhere  he  was  to  d 


■ss  is  the  jest  of  his 
1.  1  heard  hini  say  to 
on  his  licket  for  Coiiip- 
t- known  men  in  New 
I  it,  I  lio|ie,  it  I  forget 
oua  ot  the  danger  of 
when  the  need  of  re- 
es  me,  and  away  the 


diiim 


at   the  Lotus 


the  question  of  his  being  a  candidate  in  appre- 
hended contingencies.  It  was  raining,  and  he 
took  from  his  pocket  the  slippers  with  which  Mrs. 
George  had  insisted  on  providing  him  in  case  he 
should  get  his  feet  wet,  and  as  he  put  them  on 
he  apologized  with  honest  gravity: 

"I  lost  time  looking  for  a  man  I  kept  asking 
after  as  Kinseha,  and  it  turned  out  his  right  name 
was  Moriarity.  At  least,  I  think  that  was  what 
he  told  me  it  was  when  I  found  him." 

But  there  was  no  absent-mindedness  when  dis- 
cussion of  the  business  in  hand  ensued.  Then 
his  mind  closed  the  door  on  his  book  and  its 
large  demands,  and  came  toearth  and  the  practical 
present,  keen  and  wide-awake — the  man  of  the 
San  Kraneisco  Po.sl. 

That  was  Henry  George's  own  newspaper, 
started  by  him  early  in  the  seventies.  It  re- 
vealed the  qualities  of  brain  and  character  that 
are  his  essences  and  have  made  hiin  what  he  is. 
It  was  an  unusually  go«l  newspa]>er,  judged  bv 
the  ordinary  standard.  That  is  to  say,  it  was 
active  in  giving  the  news  and  as  eager  for 
"  scoops,"  and  as  proud  of  them  as  a  newspaper 
not  seeking  to  be  respectable  at  the  price  of  dull- 
ness can  Ije.  Mr,  George  drew  to  the  Post  the 
bright  young  newspaper  men  and  shocked  his 
established  rivals  by  his  enterprise,  as  a  new 
paper  supplied  with  energy  and  in  need  of  busi- 
ness always  does.  But  it  was  his  editorial  policy 
that  marked  the  Post  off  from  the  usual.  The 
editor,  while  setting  type  or  writing  for  other 
newspapers,  had  made  time  in  which  to  read  and 
think.  Much  as  Napoleon  found  in  reading  the 
monthly  reports  as  to  the  state  of  his  troops  and 
fleets,  forming  twenty  large  volumes,  ' '  more 
pleasure  than  any  young  girl  does  in  a  novel,"  so 
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Henry  George  pursued  the  study  of  political 
economy.  He  tore  himself  from  it  Iwcauae  work 
had  to  be  done  that  his  family  might  be  housed 
and  fed  and  clothed. 

"It  amazes  me,"  said  his  wife  lately,  fresh 
from  reading  the  proofs  of  still  another  edition 
of  "  Progress  and  Poverty,''  "  how  the  man  ever 
found  the  time  to 
do  the  rea-img 
and  the  thinking 
bound  in  that 
book.  I'm  not 
speaking  of  the 
intellectuai  abil- 
ity needed  to  do 
it  at  all,  but  jusit 
the  work  it  stands 
for.  lie  was  a 
busy  man,  busier 
than  anybody  I 
knew,  in  toiling 
for  us,  yet  he  read 
endlessly,  and 
must      have 

thought    about  (Age  eighteen.) 

these  things  with  (From  a  daguerreotype.) 

one    part   of    bis 

head  while  he  used  another  part  every  day  to 
make  a  living." 

How  thoroughly  he  read,  as  well  as  widely — 
for  history,  and  philosophy,  and  the  poets,  and 
general  literature  claimed  him  concurrently  with 
Smith  and  Ricardo  and  Mill  and  the  French 
encyclopedists — and  how  thorough  be  felt  Ids 
thought  was  before  he  put  (>en  to  paper  on  bis 
book,  1  learned  when  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
had  been  before  the  world  for  some  time.  Her- 
bert Spencer  and  Huxley  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  many  others,  had  dissented  from  its 
teaoiungs  and  given  their  reasons.  Mr.  (Jeoi-ge 
has  a  mind  above  the  small  ]iride  of  consist<mcy, 
an  open  mind,  that  is  largo  enough  to  ho  willing 
to  rewivc  the  truth  from  any  qimrter,  whether 
the  reception  !«  agreoalile  to  his  jireconceptions 
or  not,  lie  is  scarcely  less  a  contender  for  an 
opinion  because  it  is  his  than  was  Darwin,  whoso 
gratitude  was  greater  to  one  that  pointed  out  an 
error  than  to  one  who  accepted  liitn  as  a  master. 

"What,"  I  nskeii  him.  "has  all  this  criticism 
done  for  you  ?  Has  it  made  you  doubtful  on 
any  im|iortant  [joint?" 

"No,"  be  said.  "As  yet  I  have  seen  no 
criticism  that  is  not  answcreil  liy  the  book 
itself." 

Within  the  past  month  he  remarked  that  ho 
had  lieen  cori-eeting  proof  on  the  new  edition. 

"  Have  yon  made  any  changes?"  I  inquired. 

"A  verbal  one  here  and  there,"  he  answered. 


"  and  a  note  explaining  that  when  I  wrote  I  was 
under  the  common  error  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
principle  ot  copyright  and  patents." 

And  the  hook  was  written  nearly  twenty  yeare 

That,  surely,  is  a  rare,  an  almost  unique,  ex- 
perience among  the  men  who  have  written  on  the 
deeply  serious  things  of  life. 

The  germs  of   "  Progress  and  Poverty"  were 
in    the    Post's    editorial    columns.      It    was,  of 
course,  not  practicable  to  expound  in  newspaper 
articles  from  day  to  day,  to  the  understanding  of 
careless  readere,  a  theory  of  the  cause  and  cure  of 
poverty  so  novel,  and  the  Post's  incessant  cry, 
"  Tax  the  land  !"  instead  of  enlightening  the  put- 
lie,  got  the  editor  the  name  of  being  a  crank. 
Fellow  journalists  acknowledged  bis  abihty  as  » 
writer,  hut  felt  superior  to  him  in  sense  and  chafled 
bin)  condescendingly  on  his  hobby.      No  set  of 
men  were  more  suri>risod  by  ' '  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty "  than  the  jonrnalists.    The  book  astonishei^ 
them  miii'h   more  than  did  its  success  ;   yet  h^ 
had  the  fate  of  all  prophets  in   finding   honoC^ 
grudged  him  in  his  own  country.     The  wiadon^ 
of  commerce,  like  the  wisdom  of  journalism,  wa^v 
against   the    Posl.      Its   incredible   readiness  U^ 
"  make  a  figlit"  merely  for  the  reason  that  iCS 
was  right  to  make  it,  regardless  of  iramediat^M 
financial  consequences,  cost  the  Post  the  e«t«eni — 
and  confidence  of  the  business  community,  antL— 
brought  it  the  respectable  disapproval  of  the  lead- 
ing citizen,  wbo  is  the  same  high-minded,  courage- 
OUB  and  judicious  person  in  San  Francisco  as  else- 
where. 

Nevertheless,  the  Post  became  a  power.  Th^ 
masses  liked  it  for  its  brisk  news  columns  and^ 
(or  the  warmth  of  its  sympathy  with  their  lot. 
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even  if  tliey  were  not  clear  about  what 
ant,  l)ecanie  pop\iIar  with  the  working- 
riiey  aakeil  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  tlie 
natt^;  and  he  was  willing.  At  their  con- 
when  he  mounted  the  stage,  they  in- 
f  him,  as  of  other  candidates,  if  he  would 
e  to  the  platform  and  be  obedient  to 
:tioiis  of  the  executive  committee  when 
He  promptly  answered  that  he  would 
er,  hut  remain  his  own  master,  and  e!o- 
gave  liis  masons  for  preferring  tliat 
lie  remained  a  private  citizen,  and  for 
1  suspected  and  imiiiipular  one.  It  was 
■yi  to  fJeorge  to  W  either  a  demagogue  or 
?r  in  iKtlities  as  it  was  for  the  Post  to 
hucribers  ami  advertisers  by  thrifty  si- 
Women  were  ap[>earinu  at  local  option 
.  soliciting  voies  and  received  disrespect- 
nient.  Instantly  the  Poul  charged  upon 
ullant  blackgiitirds.  and  in  a  day  had 
loon  in  Califoriiiii,  for  its  enemy.  Sub- 
withdniw  liy  the  tliousaiid  and  adver- 
wiilidrawji   by  the  column,  but 


le] 


0  differ 


continued 
its  brains 

d     SUp[K)lt 

Unfoitu 
[Kiignantl 


i<l 


^■If 

ither  to  niei^t  iiiil< 
recoril  of  a  I'riei 
surrender  llic  |iiii>i' 
the  /V-^pouriT  tli; 
,.ar«  of  l;.U,r  it  hitd 
iband<med  dailv  j.,i 


■orge. 

!■  eoursi'  of  the  paper 
wii.T.  Whether  its 
uuie^^tv  would  Lave 
id  must  be  left  to 
uy  til-urge,  m 
Hit  fortunately 

i,  whii-h  he  sujiposed 
llv  and  volunteered 
■  He  went  frum  the 
ti  wlien  he  entered  it 
taken.  Then  it  was 
riiidi^ni.  took  a  small 


■    ll.-i 


lu; 


place  from  the  governor  he  had  helped  to  elect, 
and  for  the  first  periotl  in  his  laborious,  strenu- 
ous and  BtudiouB  life  knew  what  leisure  was,  or 
rather  what  it  was  to  have  time  for  the  work  lie 
longed  to  do. 

That  long,  hard,  and  bitter  struggle  in  Cali- 
fornia, often  humiliating,  often  incensing,  oft«n 
discouraging,  but  never  crushing  nor  dishonor- 
ing, was  Henry  George's  university.  It  devel- 
oped and  knitted  his  character,  trained  his  moral 
muscle,  and  made  him  sufficient  unto  himself. 
For  his  ndnd  the  experience  had  an  exceptional 
advantage,  which  he  acknowledges  in  his  first 
i>ook.  Unlike  other  students  of  social  causes  and 
effects,  he  was  not  required  to  ask  his  imagina- 
tion to  present  him  with  primitive  conditions  and 
to  pilot  him  tiirough  the  mazes  of  higher  devel- 
opment. In  California  he  saw  society  grow 
from  its  simplest  elements  into  the  finished  com- 
plexity of  modern  civilization.  Though  an  actor 
in  the  drama,  he  was  also  a  spectator.  He  lived 
in  a  laboratory  as  well  as  in  the  library.  Hence 
his  firm  grasp  on  the  fundamental  things  which 
so  often  elude  able  minds  that  have  not  seen 
them  with  the  actual  eye,  but  must  search  for 
them  under  confusing  layers  of  institutional  su- 
perim position.  Also  his  Californian  schooling 
gave  hink  that  comprehension  of  the  mind,  the 
nei^ds,  the  passions,  the  prejudices,  the  aspira- 
tions, the  limitations,  the  possibilities,  the  inner 
soul  of  the  common  man.  Not  the  commonplace 
man,  but  the  common  man,  the  man  at  the  base 
of  the  structure.  George  was  out  uf  work  with 
the  workless,  hungry  with  the  hungry,  and  all 
ihe  cares  that  press  upon  the  common  man  whose 
daily  problem  is  subsistence  were  George's  own 
daily  cares  for  years.     The  man  of  his  political 
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economy,  therefore,  is  not  that  machine-made 
monster  created  lo  make  and  consume  wealth  and 
operated  only  by  the  iron  law  of  wagi's— llio 
economic  man — but  the  human  man,  who  loves 
and  hates  and  has  chiLdren,  and  is  conscious  of 
ambitions  as  he  works. 

But  while  George  is  brother  to  the  common 
man,  and  throtifih  sympathy  carries  the  cross 
of  the  common  man.  he  is  liis  sternest  mentor 
and  never  Baltfrs  him.  Note  these  jiaragnqihs, 
which  give  at  once  the  starting-point  i)f  the 
George  philosophy,  an 
example  of  his  gift  for 
felicitous  illustration,  a 
tottch  of  his  crystal  style, 
anil  a  bit  of  his  cruel 
gooiJ  sense.  They  oci'ur 
at  tlie  opening  of  his 
book  on  "Protection  or 
Free  Trade  " : 

Near  the  window  by  which 
I  write  a  great  Imll  is  tetli- 
ered  liy  a  riiij/"  in  his  nose. 
Grazing  round  and  ronni). 
behaawound  his  rupe  about 
the  stake  until  new  lie 
standH  a  close  prisoner,  tH:i- 
tallzed  by  rich  grans  be  can- 
not reach,  unalile  even  to 
toss  llis  head  to  rid  himself 
of  the  flies  that  cluster  on 
his  shouldeni.  Now  and 
again  he  struggleH  vainly. 
and  then,  after  pitiful  Iiel- 
lowings,  relapses  Into  .silviit 

This  bull,  a  very  type  of 
ma»>lve  strength,  who,  le- 
cause  he  basnet  witenough 
to  see  how  he  might  lie  free, 
suffers  want  in  sight  of 
plenty,  and  is  helplessly 
preyed   upon   by   weaker 

K    to    II 


nnflt  emblem  of  the  working 

In  nil  limdK  men  whose  toil  creates  abounding  wealth 
are  pinchMl  with  poverty,  and,  while  advancing  eivil- 
izatinu  ogienN  wider  vistas  snd  awakens  new  dewires.  are 
held  down  to  brutish  levels  by  animal  needs.  Bitterly 
(MinBcious  of  injustice,  feeling  in  their  iniiuMt  xnnU  tbnt 
tiey  were  made  fur  niore  than  so  narrow  a  life,  they, 
too,  spasmixlically  struggle  and  cry  out.  But  until 
they  trace  effect  to  cause,  until  they  see  how  they  are 
fettered  and  may  lie  freed,  their  stniggles  and  out- 
cries are  as  vain  as  those  of  the  bull.  Nay.  they  sre 
vainer.  I  shall  go  out  and  drive  the  bull  iutbeway 
that  will  untwist  his  ro|>e.  Hut  who  shall  drive  men 
into  freeilom  7  Till  they  use  the  reason  with  which  they 
have  lieen  gifted  nothing  can  avail.  For  tliem  there  is 
no  Biipetal  providence.  I'nder  nil  forms  of  government 
the  ultimate  power  lies  with  the  masses.  It  Is  not 
kings  nor  aristocracies  nor  land-owners  nor  capitalists 
Uiat  anywhere  really  enslave  llic  i>eople.  It  is  llielr 
own  Ignorance. 


On  the  morning  of  the  day  iipon  which  Mr. 
George  resolved  to  l.ie  a  candidate  tor  Mayor  ot. 
New  York  there  was,  at  Ins  request,  a  meeting 
of  friends  to  advise   him.      They  came    to  tb  ^ 
number  of  thirty,  audit  was  for  its  size  a  notably 
representfitivo   gatlu'ring.       Thei'e    were    a  fe*^' 
business  men,  two  of  thum  rich  in  lands  as  ijrx 
other   desiraitle    things,    sovornl    lawyoi-s,    som^ 
leaders  in  the  lalior  unions,  a  few  practical  antii 
more  unpractical  politicians,  and  a  journalist  oy" 
two.    The  average  grade  of  intelligence  was  high - 
The  least  impressive  per- 
son present  was  the  oc^ — 
casioii  of  the  as-sembling- 
Mr.    George    sat  in  th^^ 
midst,   his  small  statur^^= 
and    inattention    to    th^^^ 

niceties  of    apparel    ae^ 

ccntuated    liy    the    iargis — ^ 
and    well-dressed    pluto-      — 

crats  (but  fervid  single- 

taxers)  wlio  flanked  him,  — 
The  light  shone  on  hi^^^s 
dusty  shoes  and  on  hiw 
spectacles,  through  wliich^e^-"-' 
he  blinked.  A  d  v  i  c  eaz^ 
poured  upon  him.  There^^* 
were  friends  who  urged^^^ 
his  heahh  and  his  un-  — 
finished  book  as  reasons^^^ 
why  he  should  not  run;  ^ 
others  talked  inspirings;^^ 
or  depressing  gcnerali-  —— 
ties;  others  went  into^ 
figures.  There  was  not  a^^^ 
man  there  who  did  not  at.;^*^ 
the  beginning  feel  per-  — 
fectly  competent  to  guide^^^ 
Mr.  George  in  politics^^^ 
and  in  all  the  things  ot_^- 
common  lite.  At  thio**"^ 
end  there  was  not  £  man  j^^ 
there  who  mentally  did  not  stand  hat  in  hand  ^^ 
liefore  his  su]>prior  practical  sense.  He  talked -^^ 
less  than  anylKidy  else,  asking  questions  chiefly,  j  ' 
and  woiuid  up  by  putting  the  case  pro  and  -t-* 
con  so  simply  that  the  matter  was  clear  at  ^V- 
once  to  Rvi^rylwdy,  and  all  joined  in  saying;  = 
'■  Decide  it  for  yourself,  Mr.  George;  and  what-  -~  - 
ev<T  your  decisiim  may  be,  it  is  ours."  The  rest  ■•^  ' 
had  given  tlmir  thouglils  to  considerations  of  ex-  — 
IH'diency,  chances  of  failure  or  success,  or  the  ^^ 
effect  of  the  canviiss  upon  him,  Henry  George  ^^ 
went  straight  to  the  core  of  the  matter  and  deaU  - 
only  with  the  question: 


"Is  it  right  that  I  ^^ 
leded  by  my  cause  ?"        _ 


In  the  presence  of  simplicity  and  i 

the  u-isclum  of  the  shrewd  became  aa  fooliahnaH  ^ 


HENRY  GEORGE. 


to  tbem.  There  was  no  doubting  his  sincerity. 
W'hen  he  said:  "I  live  to  advance  this  cause, 
Hid  if  it  takes  my  health  or  life,  and  that  is  need- 
ed, I  am  ready,"  he  said  it  with  no  flourish,  but 
quietly,  as  another  maa  might  say  he  was  ready 
to  make  some  sacrifice  of  time  and  business  for 
Ms  party.  The  thirty  who  met  divided  in  opinion 
went  away  as  one,  and  that  one  on  lire  with  de- 
votion to  Henry  George  and  lifted  to  his  plane 
for  the  hour. 

Men  laugh  at  themselves  for  his  power  over 
them.  They  go  to  him  to  advise,  to  expostulate, 
to  argue,  and  come  from  him  wroth  with  their 
own  past  littleness.  For  they  find  in  him  not 
only  the  capacity  to  think  largely  and  clearly,  but 
utter  honesty  in  speaking  his  thought.  He  ap- 
pals the  strategists  who  enlist  under  him.  He 
concerns  himself  not  at  all  with  consequences. 
"  I  have  no  secrets,"  he  said  to  me  a  few  days 
ago  when  talking  politics;  "no  concealed  poli- 
cies. My  platform  is  what  I  think,  and  if  others 
do  not  approve  my  beliefs  I  don't  ask  lor  their 
votes."  A  man  whose  acquaintance  with  life  has 
been  so  varied  and  intimate  as  his  is  not  ignorant 
of  how  radically  many  of  his  beliefs  differ  from 
conventional  opinion,  of  how  revolutionary  they 
seem  lo  the  conservative  ;  but  he  is  used  to  this, 
"nd  utters  the  most  frightful  political  heresies 
*"ith  a  placid  calmness  that  bewilders  such  fol- 
lowers as  deem  it  politic  not  unnecessarily  to  of- 
'end.  These  followers  end  by  imbibing  his  own 
coijrage  and  joyously  trampling  upon  all  their 
Pt'eviously  acquired  maxims  of  policy.  He  is  a 
^'"easure  to  the  reporters,  for  he  will  answer  any 
■Juestion. 

'■Do  you  believe  in  the  Raines  law?" 
"  No,      I  believe  in  no  law  in  restraint  of  the 
J"_i^ht  to  do  business.      I   would   have  men  sell 
J'qnor  and  drink  it  as  they  see  fit.      Individual 
''Vjerty  is  sacred." 

And  there  is    horror  among    the  temperance 
People. 

■' AVhat  are  your  views  on  the  tariff?" 
"I  am  a  free-trader — an  absolute  free-trader. 
■*■    would  do  away  with  custom  houses  altogether." 
And  revenue-only  tariff  men  as  well  as  pro- 
tectionists are  aghast. 

It  all  means,  of  course,  that  he  would  attack 
^Oeevilof  drink  at  the  other  end — by  removing 
^tje  cause  in  so  far  aa  it  lies  in  poverty.  And  as 
'j>«  ttelieves  that  all  revenue  shonki  be  derived 
*■  foin  land  there  is  no  place  for  custom  liouses  in 
•1  is  scheme.  But  he  has  written  his  explana- 
^ions  and  will  not  trouble  himself  torepeatthem 
^t  this  day  by  word  of  mouth  unless  the  inter- 
^"iewer  makes  that  draft  on  what  Mr.  George  has 
*io!ne  to  regard  as  his  store  of  commonplaces. 
It  IS  a  strange  figure    in  the   hurly-burly  of 


(When  he  ran  for  Mayor  ot  New  York  In 


politics.  Incomprehensible  to  most,  fear-inspir- 
ing to  many,  and  ludicrous  to  not  a  few.  To 
these  last  it  is  Colonel  Newcome  running  for  Par- 
liament, and  Don  Quixote  come  again. 

But  listen  to  this  from  a  politically  experienced 
member  of  his  campaign  committee: 

"  How  it  is  I  don't  know,  but  every  move  we 
have  made  in  politics  against  George's  advice  we 
have  been  wrong,  and  every  time  we  have  fol- 
lowed his  advice  we  have  come  out  right.  We 
all  think  we  know  more  about  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  game  than  he  does,  but  he  has  a  sort  of 
instinct  that  guides  him  straight.  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  understand  it." 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  another,  "it's  because 
you  clever  men  play  the  political  fiddle  by  note 
and  he  plays  it  by  ear.  Remember  the  vote  lie 
got  in  18S6  by  practicing  his  kind  of  politics, 
which  you  are  so  modest  as  to  think  not  of  this 
world,  until  you  wake  up  to  the  old,  old  fact 
that  a  man  placed  high  can  sec  farther  than  the 
man  down  below  him.  Isn't  it  just  possible  that 
a  large  mind  can  think  better  about  anything 
than  a  smaller  one  can?  " 

Of    Mr.    George's   ability   to    administer    the 
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affaire  of  an  importaat  public  office  I  am  incom- 
petent to  judge,  but  in  asking  the  opinion  of 
■those  who  are  competent  I  learned  some  things 
bearing  on  the  point. 

The  panic  year  of  1893  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  in  practice  his  financial  theories, 
and  to  illustrate  happily  for  his  friends  the 
iniquity  of  private  ownerehip  of  land  and  public 
franchises.  The  proprietors  of  some  large  manu- 
factories in  a  sri.nll  town  were  about  to  shut 
down,  as  money  was  not  (o  be  had.  This  would 
have  thrown  many  men  out  of 
employment  and  lost  to  a  pro- 
portion of  them  their  homes, 
partly  paid  for.  On  the  advice 
of  Mr.  George  the  employers 
deposited  Government  Ijonds, 
securities  resting  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  Government,  with  a 
New  York  trust  company.  The 
latter  then  issued  certificates 
against  these  bonds  in  denom- 
inations of  from  $1  to  $20. 
The  men  accepted  the  certifi- 
cates as  notes  for  their  wages, 
the  merchants  of  the  place  took 
them  as  notes  for  their  goods. 
Six  i20, 000  blocks  of  these  cer- 
tificates were  issued  and  went 
into  circulation,  the  factories 
were  kept  going,  nobody  lost, 
and  Mr.  George  claimed  a  tri- 
umph for  fiat  money. 

Another  friend  was  about  to 
erect  works  in  a  town  owned  principally  by  a  single 
corporation.  Mr.  George  objects  to  anybody 
pocketing  the  unearned  increment  on  the  value  of 
land,  but  if  somelxidy  must  pocket  it  under  the 
present  system  he  prefers  it  should  !«  a  friend 
rather  than  a  stranger,  whose  deserts  ai-e  unknown. 
By  his  suggestion,  a  fanu  three  miles  from  the 
dominating  corporation's  town  was  bought,  and 
the  works  erected  thereon,  with  much  land  to 
epare.  Lois  began  to  sell,  owing  to  the  factory's 
location,  and  a  trolley  lino  was  run  to  the  town. 
Results:  From  the  sale  of  the  surplus  land  the 
farm  and  the  factory  were  more  than  paid  for, 
and  the  trolley  line  remains  a  continuously  profit- 
able property.  All  the  increased  value  of  that 
farm  arising  from  its  liuving  Ix'cn  put  to  more 
gainful  Tiws.  iitul  all  the  profits  of  the  trollcv, 
Mr.  Georgi'  would,  if  he  er.uld.  divert  to  the 
public  tn'asury:  ami  sfi  would  his  friends  who 
pocket  the  same,  but  uiitil  a  irinjority  of  their 
countrymen  tliiuk  with  them,  they  will  doubtless, 
with  w'liat  chi'erfulness  they  luay,'  continue  as  the 
beneficiaries  of  a  system  they  hold  to  Ije  unjust. 

"  What  is  Mr.    (ieorge's  capacity   for  busi- 


(From  K  bnst  recently  made  by 


ness  ?  "  I  asked  a  man  of  large  affairs  who  is  one 

of  his  intimates.      The  answer  was  thia  : 

"  I  have  consulted  him  repeatedly  and  never 
found  his  judgment  unsound.  When  I  ban 
placed  a  business  problem  of  many  fadon  lie- 
fore  him,  he  has  given  his  mind  to  it  with  tint 
same  ability  to  detect  the  seeming  and  get  at  the 
real  that  he  shows  in  resolving  into  plainneMdie 
complexities  of  political  economy.  Volture  wnt 
to  the  bourse  and  made  a  fortune  to  prove  diati 
man  of  genius  was  as  clever  as  common  bmb  m 
their  own  ground,  and  Ocotp 
could  have  done  the  aanw,  b^ 
like  Agassiz,  he  has  had  Dotiae 
to  make  money." 

Henry  George  is  a  Virioni 
man,  And  in  nearly  all  tb«  H' 
■perts  in  which  he  has  been  re- 
vealed to  me,  through  yeuB  of 
acquaintance,  a  superior  and  a 
good  man — so  superior,  so  latgs, 
that  it  appears  to  nie  n  litde 
matter  whether  he  shall'  be 
Mayor  of  New  York  or  not. 
That  he  desires  election,  and 
expects  it  with  confidence,  I  am 
aware,  bul  primarily  his  purpose 
in  being  a  candidate  is  to  direct 
men's  minds  to  the  social  prob- 
lem and  his  solution.  He  lives 
for  that,  and  lives  for  it  with  an 
exalted  enthusiasm.  Yet.though 
he  believes  thai  he  has  pointed 
the  world  to  a  civilization  that 
will  be  without  the  dark  shadow  of  poverty,  the 
parent  of  endless  sin  and  crime  and  debasement 
and  suffering — though  I  think  he  counts  on  a 
grateful  posthumous  fame  inferior  to  that  won  by 
no  man  who  has  appeared  among  his  kind,  Henry 
George  is  not  insensible  to  the  dignities  of  the 
burgher.  That  is  the  side  of  him  which  spoke  in 
London  in  the  hearing  of  his  unseen  son,  not  the 
spirit  that  spoke  in  the  cab  on  Madison  Avenue. 
Doubtleas  as  mayor  he  could  constantly  challenge 
the  principle  of  laws  it  would  l>e  his  duty  to  en- 
force, and  BO  invite  reexamination  of  many  tenets 
of  the  received  economic  creed;  but  he  is  growing 
old,  and  no  man  may,  with  justice  Co  himself,  strive 
to  do  more  than  his  strength  will  bew-.  And  his 
l)Ook  waits.  To  me  it  is  strange  that  such  a  man 
should  care  for  any  official  distinction.  If  he  is 
what  he  believes  himself  to  be,  and  if  his  books 
ultimately  will  do  for  mankind  what  he  and  those 
who  accept  their  teachings  iK-lieve  they  will  do,  in 
the  time  to  come  the  fact  that  Henry  George  was 
or  was  not  Mayor  of  New  York  will  seem  in  the 
retrospect  a  thing  of  as  small  importance  as  that 
he  was  6v ft  lw:\.  s\n  \MC\\e%  a.wi.  ■a<i\.%vtiaatt»IL 


{From  a  very  recent  photosrapli.) 

THE  SITUATION  IN  SPAIN. 

BY  STEPHEN  BONSAL. 


FRAXEDES,  the  odd  Greek  name 
:  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Spain, 
which  he  is  invarialtly  called,  is  a  very 
ig  character  indeed.  No  man  Jias  prob- 
*  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  affairs 
Lt  nation  for  so  many  ytiars  and  done  so 

Don  Prasedea  ;  lie  never  boaRts  of  liis 
lents,  mit.  as  he  once  told  me.  he  is  not  a 
■ud  of  the  thinps  he  has  left  undone.  Al- 
vita'oly  he  has  lieon  compared  to  liis  late 

recently  assajusinaled,  (.'anovas  del  Cas- 
ugh  in  fact  the  only  iKiinfs  of  compari- 
■  to  l>e  found  in  features  of  sharp  con- 
'anovas  wan  a  man  of  most  engaicing 
,ty,  of  wide  reading  and  of  encyclopa'dic 
^e  of  everything  tliat  haptiened  in  the 
(iwn  to  the  davs  ..f  the  discovery  of 
.  ■\Vhi-tli.T  it  !»■  true  or  not,  as  has 
:entlv  puMisliod,  that  his  ..Hgin  was  of 
ibles't   and    his  moilicr  a  wash-woman, 

certainly  looki'd  awl  licliaved  as  though 
it  blood  in  j^pain  run  tliro\igh  his  veins; 
irilliant  cari'cr.  l>ey:un  under  the  patron- 


age of  an  uncle  who  was  a  celebrated  writer  in 
his  day  and  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy, 
soon  became  the  hope  of  the  stern,  unbending 
Tories  of  his  country.  To  Canovas,  from  the 
day  when  Charles  V.  withdrew  from  the  spacious 
world  of  two  continents,  which  he  had  filled  with 
the  magnificence  of  his  rule,  and  disappeared  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  mountain  convent  at  Yuste, 
down  to  the  day  in  1874  when,  acting  upon  his 
suggestion  and  under  his  guidance,  Martinez 
Campos  raised  the  banner  of  legitimacy  and  pro- 
claimed Alfonso  king  at  Sagiinto,  all  Spanish 
history  was  a  closed  book.  He  chose  to  ig- 
nore it,  to  disregard  the  march  of  time  and  of 
progress  as  though  it  had  not  been.  Span- 
iards, like  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  prone  to  il- 
lustrate their  dicta  of  homely  wisdom  by  cita- 
tions from  the  immortal  story  of  the  Knight 
of  La  Mancha,  and  so  they  have  always  called 
Canovas  the  Don  Quixote  and  Sagasta,  "  Don 
Praxedes,''  the  Sancho  Panza  of  Spanish  poli- 
tics. This  comparison  is  not  altogether  without 
justification  as  far  aa  the  mental  picture  ia  con- 
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cerned,  but  most  misleading  as  to  the  physical 
aspect.  Don  Praxedes  has  the  tall,  thin,  cada- 
verous figure  of  the  Ingenious  Knight,  when  he 
should  be  short,  rotund  and  stocky  like  Sancho; 
and  his  face  is  commonplace  and  only  saved  from 
insignificance  by  an  expression  of  great  shrewd- 
ness. 

Canovas  was  a  pedant  in  the  lore  of  obso- 
lete statesmanship,  and  Sagasta  is  simply  a  very 
adroit  wire-puller,  the  type  of  a  petty  lawyer  in 
a  small  provincial  town,  with  a  deep  knowledge 
of  the  weakness  of  men  and  especially  of  the  foi- 
bles of  the  petty  politicians  of  Spain.  He  has 
time  and  again  maintained  his  position  by  his 
adroitness  in  reconciling,  temporarily  at  least, 
antagonistic  groups  of  his  party;  he  is  not  a 
great  compromiser  like  Henry  Clay,  but  a  great 
compromiser  upon  very  little  and  insignificant 
things.  Almost  invariably  silent  in  the  senate, 
Don  Praxedes  has  won  his  victories,  which  have 
had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  retention  of 
power,  by  secret  meetings  of  the  irreconcilable 
elements  in  his  house  on  the  Calle  Arenal. 
When  you  read  in  the  Madrid  papers  that  Don 
Pablo  this  or  Don  "Gumersindo  that  has  been  in- 

f  vited  to  CoNFERENCiAR  with  Don  Praxedes,  one 
may  be  pretty  certain  that  within  a  few  days 
Don  Pablo  will  blossom  out  as  a  duke,  that  his 
henchmen  will  receive  civil  governorships  or  fat 
colonial  offices,  and  that  the  Liberal  party  is  to 
remain  in  power.  It  is  very  difficult  to  pre- 
dict what  course  Senor  Sagasta  will  pursue  under 
the  circumstances  which  confronts  him  both 
at  home  and  in  Cuba.  No  light  is  shed  upon  his 
future  action  by  interrogating  the  past,  because 
Sagasta,  from  the  day  on  which  he  **  rallied"  to 
the  Liberals  (or  deserted  the  Republicans,  as 
others  put  it),  has  never  been  identified  with  any 
policy  of  a  resolute  and  uncompromising  nature, 
nor  has  he  ever  developed  a  programme  from 
which  we  might  judge  the  caliber  of  the  man 
who  to-day  finds  himself  in  a  position  of  such 
difficulty  and  confronted  by  a  problem  in  the 
solution  of  which  our  sentiments  and  our  inter- 
ests are  so  inextricably  involved.  His  return  to 
power  at  this  juncture,  a  political  necessity  in 
which  he  most  reluctantly  acquiesced,  strikingly 
illustrates  the  irony  of  fate.  He  has  always  been 
the  father  of  political  makeshifts  and  of  halfway 
measures,  and  after  his  long  and  uneventful 
career  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  a  situa- 
tion which,  in  tlie  opinion  of  many,  even  if  it 
does  not  require  the  only  solution  which  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  received,  certainlv  does  demand  the 
attention  of  a  sharper  stylus  than  ever  Sagasta 
wielded.  He  is  a  timid  man,  drawing  back  at 
the  si^ht  of  his   own   shadow.      He  never  pos- 

eessed  the  stubbornness  or  the  tenacity  of  purpose 


which  characterized  his  dead  rival,  and  now  he 
finds  himself  surrounded  both  at  home  and 
abroad  by  dangers  which  might  appall  the  mogt 
resolute  and  cause  the  most  sanguine  of  men  to 
despair. 

From   the  little   Moorish  watch  tower  which 
tops  the  Presendencia,  where  the  ministers  meet, 
Senor  Sagasta,  looking  out  upon  the  windy  table- 
lands and  snow- clad  spurs  of  the  Guadarraina, 
can  see  tlie  panorama  of  his  fatherland  as  it  is 
to-day.     When  he  relinquished  power,  not  three 
years  ago,  Spain  had  never  seemed  quite  so  pros- 
perous;  certainly  never  before  in  this  generation 
had  the  outlook  been  so  hopeful.      It  is  tnie  that 
the  folly  of  the  Mellila  war  had  cost  twenty-five 
million  dollars;   but  with  the  increasing  market 
for  the  crude  Spanish  wines,  the  expansion  of  va- 
rious industries  in  Catalonia,  and  the  general  im- 
provement in  agriculture,  the  prosperity  and  the 
taxable  basis  of  the  country  was  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.     Senor  Gamazo,   an  experi- 
enced financier,  had  brought  in  a  biidget  which 
for  the  first  time  in  years  honestly  and  without 
the  jugglery  of  figures  had  balanced.      Spanish 
credit  had  improved  and  Spanish    rentes  stood 
firm   in    all   the    European    bourses.      On    that 
atalaya  from  which  he  looks  to-day,  upon  his  re- 
turn to  power,  he  sees  a  very  different  sight.    Spain 
has  been  bled  white  by  the  terrible  lo.sses  of  the 
Cuban   and  the  Philippine  wars.      The  wars  of 
Charles  V.  and   Philip  II.,  covering  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  did  not  cost  Spain  in  men  and  in  treasure 
one- half  of  the  losses  the  colonial  wars  of  the  last 
three  years  have  entailed.     At  home,  throughout 
the  tawny  peninsular,  starvation  stalks,  not  in  the 
byways  and  in  the  sideways,  but  upon  the  royal 
roads.      In  the  north,  where  the  life  of  the  Span- 
ish peasant  has  always  been  a  stern  struggle  for 
existence,  the  change  in  affairs  is  less  noticeable 
and  the  people  are  better  prepared  to  meet  it;  but 
in  the   south,  incredable  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  have    lived  in   these  fruitful  provinces  in 
happier     years,     we    learn    that     in     the    fer- 
tile lands  of   Maria  Santissina,  where  food  and 
plenty  has  always  fallen  like  manna  from  heaven, 
a  famine  is  impending;   we  read  of  the  starva- 
tion of    whole  families,   of   villages   wiped    out 
of   existence   by  liunger    typhus,    and   the   de- 
sertion of   the  peasantry  flocking   to   the  cities 
and   crying   for  bread  ;  we  hear  that  even  the 
heaven-sent  and  natural    crops,  the  orange  and 
the    melons    of   the   gardens   of   Valencia,    the 
olives  of  Cordova  and  of  sunny  Seville,  and  the 
grape  that  gives  the  pale  sherry  upon  the  sandy 
soil  of  Xeres,  have  all  alike  failed.      The  few  in. 
dustrios,  principally  in  Catalonia,  that  were  bios* 
soming  into  prosperity  under  fostering  care  have 
"b^en  sltVeVeu  Oiio'^^jw  \>^  \\\^  \il\%\:Lt  ot  war^  and 
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factories  that  were  engaged  in  the  in- 
which  thrive  by  war,  such  as  the  making 
md  other  war  materials,  have  failed  be- 
j  payments  upon  the  contracts  are  being 

the  paper  money  of  a  depreciated  cur- 

ot  alone  in  tlie  imagination  of  her  un- 

statesmen  that  Spain  is  living  in  the 
I  material  sense,  also,  she  is  living  upon 
Financially  as  well  as  politically  to  a 
ent  she  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
5,  who  with  niggard  hand  are  doling  out 
little  more  gold  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
tide  over  thi^  period  of  trial  and  to  save 
:he  many  millions  which  in  the  prosi)er- 
ightless  years  they  poured  so  lavishly 
bottomless  pit  of  Spanish  credit, 
is  this  picture  is,  the  political  tableau  is 
'  somber.  Above  the  cry  of  those  who  are 
)r  bread,  and  for  the  return  of  their  sons 
[lers  and  husbands  who  will  never  come 
m  the  pestilential  colonial  wars,  can  be 
ain  the  hoarse  cry  of  party  strife,  the 
f  the  most  irreconcilable  political  divi- 
d  antagonisms.  ^' The  widow's  peace" 
>vas  proclaimed  when,  six  months  after 
I  of  his  father,  Alfonso  XIII.  was  born 

truce  which  Spanish  chivalry  has  main- 
)r  twelve  years,  is  over,  and  there  is 
take  place  a  struggle  for  the  throne  to 
e  posthumous  child  ( ''  god  given  "  above 
children,  as  Grilo,  the  poet,  addicted  to 
rbon  dynasty,  proclaimed  in  patriotic 
as  born,  but  to-day  action  is  in  order, 
ne  knows  better  than  Senor  Sagasta  that 
der  of  the  various  groups  and   political 

Spain  is  girding  up  his  loins  and  mar- 
is co-religionists  (a  literal  translation  of 
lish  word  which  shows  with  what  fa- 
)olitical  questions  are  fought  out  in  Spain 
and  am  making  every  preparation  for 
t'  cliaotic  civil  war  which  is  dawning,  and 
lich  no  one  knows  what  will  come.  It 
iflicult  to  draw  a  clear  picture  of  this 
political  turmoil  and  fermentation,  be- 
most  striking  characteristiir  is  confusion, 
at  any  moment  it  may  assume  a  very 
nd  nipnacing  shajx*  for  the  upliolders  of 
ml  rvjiim:  ill  Spain,  amc^ng  whom,  by 
Senor  Sagasta,  the  present  prime  min- 
not  regai'dcd  as  the  most  stanch  and 
)mising  in  liis  loyaUy. 
itation  of  the  Carlists  is  ])arti('ularly  no- 
and  certainly  most  t'oi'midable  and  full 
:e.  Tlie  Carlists  claim  a  more  divine 
rule  S])ain  because  tlaur  leaders,  Don 
d  Don  Jaime,  his  son,  are  des(;ended  by 

line  and    not   bv  the  female  line,  as  is 


the  present  king,  Alfonso  XIII. ,  from  Ferdinand 
VII. ,  that  typical  Spanish  monarch  who  sought 
to  bolster  up  his  divine  right  to  rule  by  sup- 
pressing universities  and  starting  schools  of 
Tauromachia,  where  bull -fighters  and  baiters  were 
bred  and  taught  their  bloodthirsty  sport.  The 
coming  of  age  of  Don  Jaime,  and  the  exhibition 
on  his  part  of  a  not  unnatural  desire  to  play  the 
romantic  role  of  the  young  pretender  who  would 
come  into  his  own  again,  has  fanned  the  smol- 
dering embers  of  the  fanaticism  of  those  who 
cultivate  the  old  traditions  and  the  old  loyalty,  the 
Whites  of  Spain,  the  tradicionalistas.  While  Don 
Jaime  appeared  on  the  scene  much  too  soon  for 
the  peace  of  Spain,  it  was  none  too  soon  for  the 
permanence  of  theCarlists'  agitation,  which,  owing 
to  the  growing  fleshiiness  of  Don  Carlos  and  his 
reluctance  to  fight  for  his  throne  upon  the  wind- 
swept tablelands  and  damp  valleys  of  Northern 
Spain,  has  shown  signs  of  exhaustion,  was  Gas- 
TADO,  as  they  say  in  Spain. 

The  Republicans  who  have  been  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  their  party  was  divided 
into  at  least  five  separate  and  distinct  groups, 
with  apparently  irreconcilable  diiferences,  are 
drawing  together.  Salmeron  and  Pi  y  Mar- 
gal,  who  have  been  such  bitter  enemies  and  who 
are  the  controlling  forces,  the  apostles  of  the  Re- 
publicans' creed  in  Spain  since  the  defection  of 
Castelar,  are  publicly  coquetting  and  exchang- 
ing honeyed  words,  while  in  private  they  are,  it  is 
openly  charged,  conspiring  to  bring  about  the 
new  regime  upon  which  they  have  decided. 

How  Sagasta  will  approach  the  situation,  how 
he  will  set  about  to  conjure  the  dangers  which 
threaten  the  present  regime ^  it  is  most  difficult  to 
say  and  it  would  be  folly  to  prophesy.  From  a 
colorless  past  it  is  diflBcult  to  draw  a  coloring  for 
the  future.  In  his  whole  political  life  there  is 
only  one  incident  which  it  is  now  interesting  to 
review  as  indicating  the  character  of  tlie  man 
and  as  shedding  some  light  upon  his  probable  at- 
titude toward  Cuba.  I  refer  to  the  split  in  the 
Liberal  Cabinet  over  which  Sagasta  presided  in 
1894  in  regard  to  the  measure  of  reform  prom- 
ised to  the  Cubans.  Tlie  scheme  of  reform 
which  was  brought  in  by  the  colpnial  minister  of 
that  day,  Senor  Maura,  in  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
peated promises  of  the  Liberal  leaders  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  Cubans  for  a  measure  of  self- 
government,  conceded,  if  not  the  autonomy  of 
C'anada,  at  least  the  measure  of  self-government 
which  is  enjoyed  by  a  British  crown  colony  with 
a  legislative  assembly.  After  many  delays 
Senor  Maura's  bill  was  voted  down  after  a  long 
and  stormy  cabinet  meeting  under  the  presidency 
of  Sagasta  and  Senor  Maura,  the  colonial  minis- 
ter, and   Senor   Gamazo,  the   finance   minister, 
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withdrew  from  the  cabinet.  The  details  of  tnis 
cabinet  meeting,  which,  viewed  now  in  the  liglit 
of  the  terrible  disasters  to  Spain  which  the  three 
intervening  years  have  brought,  are  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  they  have  never  been  made 
public.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  direct  and 
immediate  cause  of  this  remarkable  and  ill- 
starred  change  of  policy,  it  is  true  the  Liberals 
under  Sagasta  broke  with  pledges  and  assurances 
as  solemn  as  any  they  have  made  since  or  are 
making  now,  and  by  their  rejection  of  the  advice 
of  Maura  missed  the  opportunity  of  saving  their 
country  from  the  Cuban  war,  which  has  brought 
upon  them,  and  upon  all  concerned,  ruin,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  desolation. 

The  portfolios  of  the  retiring  ministers  were 
without  delay  given  to  members  of  a  group  in 
the  Liberal  party  antagonistic  to  the  Maura  and 
Gamazo  faction,  which  had  fought  for  a  strict 
performance  of  the  campaign  pledges  to  the 
Cubans;  and  when  the  new  colonial  minister, 
Abarzuza,  brought  in  his  Cuban  measure,  it  was 
seen  to  be  not  only  less  liberal  but  altogether 
impracticable.  In  the  meantime,  despairing  of 
any  change  in  the  situation  by  legislative  methods, 
the  standard  of  independence  and  of  complete 
separation  from  Spain  was  raised  early  in  1895, 
and  the  war  which  has  involved  Spain  in  irre- 
trievable ruin  and  Cuba  in  a  devastation  which 
will  require  years  to  make  good,  and  that  has  cost 
to  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  United 
States  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  had  begun. 

In  the  performance  of  my  official  duties  I 
remember  calling  upon  Sefior  Maura  the  after- 
noon subsequent  to  this  cabinet  meeting  at  the 
colonial  ministry  in  the  Plaza  Santa  Cruz.  He 
was  arranging  his  papers  preparatory  to  making 
way  for  his  successor.  He  told  me  much  of  what 
had  happened  in  the  cabinet  meeting,  and  it  was 
clear  that  Sagasta  had  thrown  him  overboard  in 
a  most  cynical  way.  preferring  to  face  a  war  in 
Cuba  rather  than  the  clamor  of  those  at  home 
who  were,  and  still  are,  of  tlie  opinion  that  Cuba 
belongs  to  Spain  by  divine  right  of  conquest,  and 
should  be  ruled  upon  the  classic  lines  with  which 
Rome  ruled  her  Asiatic  provinces.  While  it  is 
doubtless  very  disagreeable  to  Sagasta,  no  one  can 
question  the  justice  of  the  avengmg  Nemesis 
which  /las  calfed  upon  the  man  who  threw  away 
the  golden  opportunity,  who  refused  to  placate 
the  Cubans  by  concessions  when  it  might  have 
been  done,  and  who,  by  his  absolute  breach  of 
faith  with  the  Cuban  deputies,  gave  them  still  an- 
other justification  for  their  recourse  to  arms — to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  disaster  in  which  his  folly 
has  involved  his  country.  Of  him  it  may  be  said 
truly,  that  as  he  sowed  he  has  reaped. 

The  fact  that  neither  Maura  nor  Gamazo  is  in- 


cluded in  the  new  ministry  does  nc 
well  for  Spain  or  for  Cuba  nor  yet  for 
ity  of  the  cabinet;  indeed,  it  is  a  mini 
solutely  unknown  and  unimportant  me 
exception  of  Sefior  Moret,  who,  thougl; 
orator  and  a  man  of  charming  and  eng 
sonality,  has  been  invariably  unsuccess 
essays  in  constructive  statesmanship, 
a  moment  when  probably  even  the  bes 
would  prove  powerless  to  save  the 
of  Spain  from  bankruptcy,  it  seen 
that  the  Liberals  should  dispense  wit 
vices  of  Gamazo  and  give  the  place  to  P 
who  is  a  noisy,  ignorant  demagogue, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Gullon,  was 
in  a  bank  quite  unknown,  and  is  gei 
garded  as  a  nonentity.  If  we  could 
why  Gamazo  and  Maura  are  without 
in  the  present  cabinet  and  are  not  hej 
councils  of  the  Liberal  party  at  pres 
least  not  heeded,  we  would  have  sor 
into  the  plan  or  policy  with  which 
approaching  the  situation. 

Three  years  ago  I  saw  in  Madrid  a  st 
cession.     First  came  a  squadron  on  ho 
royal  guardsmen,  with  shining  breast- 
nodding  plumes ;  then  there  came  on  foe 
halberdiers,  many  of  them  nobles  an< 
of  Spain,  and  all  of  them  hidalgoes  or  soi 
body.     Behind    them    came   a  court 
drawn  by  six  horses  gayly  caparison€ 
ness  covered  with  silver  and  golden  br. 
in  the  carriage  sat  the  Duke  of  Medio 
the  grand  chamberlain  of  the  court 
scendant  of  the  admiral  of   the  Arma 
less  memory.     He  sat  upon  the  front 
in   the   seat  of    honor   there    sat   no 
the    cushion    was    covered    by   a    hi 
salver   upon    which   lay   the    velvet   < 
boy.     It  was  the  coat   of  the   king, 
accordance   with   the   word  given   sij 
years  before,   was  being   carried   to 
of  the  Duke   of   Hi  jar,    the  descenOfi 
young  cavalier  who  centuries  before 
life  of  his  king  under  the  walls  of  \ 
the  banks  of  the  wild  Tagus.     I  feel 
was  king  of  Spain  in  such  danger  of 
throne  as  is  the  boy-king  of  to-day. 
not  be  saved,  as  wa^   King  John,  by 
mail    nor    yet    by    a    troop    of     hoi 
emergency  requires  something  else,  soi 
sense  which  we  mistakenly  call  commo 
force  of  a  strong  and  fearless  character 
such  a  paladin  appear,  he  will  be  re 
gratefully  by  the  Spanish  people,  even 
dukes  of  Hi  jar  are  forgotten. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  Don  Prazed 
is  the  man  for  the  emergency. 


PERSONAL    NOTES    ON    CANOVAS. 

[In  September  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  present  our  readera  with  a  most  judicious  es- 
imate  of  the  public  career  of  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  together  with  observations  upon  the 
iJurse  of  Spanish  political  history  during  the  long  lifetime  of  this  lamented  statesman,  from  the 
)fD  of  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  formerly  United  States  Minister  at  Madrid.  As  in  some  sense  a 
oquKJ  to  Dr.  Curry  s  contribution  we  present  herewith  some  interesting  personal  notes  on  Canovaa 
rom  the  pen  of  a  woman,  Mrs.  Hart,  who  knew  Canovas  intimately,  and  was  for  a  while  a  press 
oirespondent  at  Madrid.  Her  remarks  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  immediate  publication,  but  it 
■ould  be  sad  indeed  if  a  man  so  distinguished  as  Canovas  should  lose  interest  for  serious  readers 
ithin  tliree  months  after  his  assassination.  For  the  seven  illustrations  used  in  this  article  we  make 
;kaoivledgnient  to  L^i  lUii/^lracum  Espaila  y  Americana. — The  Editor.  J 

whose  open  lattices  force  themselves  in  all  the 
luxuriance  of  summer  beauty  the  most  fragrant 
southern  flowers  and  creeping  plants,  meet  satel- 
lites on  the  rich  treasures  reposing  within,  treas- 
ures garnered  with  loving  ecstasy  and  sound  judg 
ment  by  tlie  master  whose  paradise  is  now  laid 
waste.  Tlic  writer  of  these  lines  had  the  honor 
and  happiness  of  knowing  well  this  princely 
habitation,  only  comparaUe  to  the  e.xquisite 
library  of  Chantilly,  which  fate  has  also  deprived 
so  lately  of  its  royal  owner.  The  collection  of 
volumes  possessed  by  Sefior  Canovas  exceeded 
thirty  thousand  volumes,  rare  manuscripts,  first 
editions,  whose  intrinsic  value  may  be  reckoned 
at  five  hundred  thousand  francs. 

In  the  intervals  when  not  prime  minister, 
eight  hours  at  tiie  least  were  given  each  day  to 
study.  "With  one  glance  he  coidd  tell,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  what  was  contained 
therein,  this  privileged  intelligence  discovering 
in  a  few  seconds  what  took  ordinary  mortals  as 
many  hours.  His  expenditure  monthly  in  books 
amounted  at  the  lowest  calculation  to  one  thou- 
sand francs.  Xumbei's  of  his  books  possess,  on 
the  first  page,  annotations  always  made  with  a 

)NE   of  Spain's  cleverest  and    most  impartial      So.  4  indelible  pencil,  and  generally  referring  to 
writers,  coinmentingonthowonderfulgifts      page  or  chapter  in  which   the  phrase  or  t    "  ' 
lis  great  comptitriot,  says:  "Canovas  when  he 
aks    is     Napoleon  A  dirvil."      Enemies   and 
•nds.  opponents  and  partisans,  are  spellbound 
lie  the  calm,  sonorous  voice  pours  forth  in  all 

beauty  of  cultured  eloquence  the  truths,  the 
hI  theories  of  the  honest  statesman  and  patriot, 
d.    as   he  linii-h.-s,    the    lofiy    nrl't.w„nH<h  of 

Cortes  rings  out  auti  r<v chocs  to  the  long 
tinued  applause,  spontaneous  antl  sincere — for 

moment.  Canovns  had  read  deeply;  his  one 
orbing  relaxation  whs  lo  read;  his  cruel  a^ 
sin  was  unnotici'd,  so  utterly  was  the  victiui 
ipped  np,  even  when  on  the  thn'slii)ld  of  eter 
V,  in  his  dearest  occui>aiioii.  The  one  luxury 
his  lite  was  books;  his  magnificent  lilirary  re- 
ins to  attest  the  fact — an  exquisite  retreat,  ro- 
id  in  form,  with  grand  bay-windows,  through 
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desired  could  hu  found.  C'anovas  was  a  [>as- 
sioiiatc  lovLT  of  art — a  lovo  eiipeiidored  by  his 
early  r«sideiii.-i.'  in  Rome — and  his  colleulion  of 
paintings,  engravings,  ct^ramics,  coins,  nioilal- 
lions,  etc.,  forms  a  ciwtly  c(»lk'ctioii  al  his  late 
residence  in  Madrid.  "The  Hucrta,"  the  "swcL't 
home"  he  loved  so  dearly.  .Singularly  dimple  in 
all  his  habits,  C'anovas.  ahhough  always  invested 
with  the  sujxirior  rurlut  which  distinction  gives 
n  of  till-  elemems  of  tho  fi>p. 


C'anovas  always  wore  black,  one  of  his  favorits 
postures,  especially  in  the  tribune,  being  that  of 
inserting  his  right  hand  into  the  lapels  of  bis 
coat.  The  premier  possessed  a  rare  and  valu»l)l» 
coilection  of  walking-sticks;  he  never  used  otber 
than  a  plain  black  iron-topped  wooden  cane,  and 
jewi'ls  never  otitriided  their  vulgarity  on  the  per- 
son of  C'anovas  del  Castillo. 

The  premier  rarely  entered  a  theater,  and  tlMH 
only  the  Italian  o^K-ra:  went  to  no  clubs  nf 
casinos,  and  never  smoked.  He  liked  to  see  his 
friends  at  his  table;  he  never  drank  aught  but 
liordeatix,  and  that  at  meals  only.  It  wasinthe 
intervals  of  tbose  lielighlful  i-eunions  that  C»- 
novas  would  thivnv  olT  for  a  lime  all  the  worriei 
and  cares  of  Slate,  enthralling  by  his  transcendent 
gifts  as  a  conversationalist  the  privileged  guesW 

d  friends  who  had  the  honor  and  happiness  ol 


his  societv. 
Seflcir  ('ai 


1  acii 


5  iiiveslcd  with  the  order  of 
highest  distinction  io  th* 
was  president  of  the  Royw 
to  whose  services  he  faith- 
here  he  will  be  sadly  nuBse^ 
.  he  collaborated  for  masy 
rs  all.  He  was  also  * 
I'/r  /"  lengiia)  and  a  member 
ting.     Ex-president  of 


of  r 


lioyal  Acaden.L 

of  the  Acadcm 

the  Atli<;nieuin.  his  diiiCOurseB  to  that  inBtitnta 

may  be  said  to  be  a  complete  history  of  the  cod- 

temporaueouE  events  of  this  centuiy. 
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.  has  been  compared  to  Cicero,  who  was 
itor,  jurisconsult,  poet,  and  statesman, 
ote  again,  "  None  have  interpreted  the 
iir  true  sublimity  as  Canovas,  the  orig- 
1  interpretation  of  genius  and  con- 
He  recounts  the  story  of  the  battle- 
biers  and  criticises  with  the  judgment 
witness.      "The  books  explained  and 


ly  Canovas  are  like  the  copies  of  '  Do- 
es Carnacci  Quido  Kene, '  more  beauti- 
he  originals."  Such  are  the  remarks 
•en  of  one  of  Spain's  writers. 
•eriod  just  preceding  the  restoration  of 
ans  the  suhmsol  Madrid,  presided  over 
stinguislicd  women  as  the  Countess  de 
ecame  the  debatable  ground  upon  which 
es  of  the  country  were  resolved,  and 
,  Canovas  was  found  inspiring,  com- 
iedticing  in  the  power  and  grace  of  his 
uence.  A  nd  now,  ere  closing,  ono 
e  honor  of  the  noble  lady  bowed  down 
rt-rending  woe  0/  this  awful  tragedy, 
ife  in  all  ils  grand  signification,  the 
'  the  joys  and  sorrows,  triumphs  and 
her  huslwind,  worthy  of  the  immense 
lowered  on  one  who  was  perhaps  the 
ti  in  the  universe  whose  stand ani  in  all 
eil  Iier  to  Ijo  Ilii>  tiuMm,  the  idol,  the 
Canovas  del  Ciisfilhi.  The  grand  sac- 
ed  up  as  the  last  (ril>ute  of  Jure  to  this 


Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo  was  born  in 
Malaga  in  the  year  1828,  and  was. educated  at 
Madrid,  where  he  studied  law  and  joined  the 
ranks  of  journalism.  At  sixteen  he  had  already 
made  his  mark  in  this  field,  and  at  twenty-six  he 
was  elected  to  Parliament  for  his  native  city.  In 
this  period  were  produced  the  first  two  literary 
works  of  the  young  author — a  vohnne  of  charm- 
ing poems  and  a  celebrated  romance  founded 
upon  the  historical  and  tragic  legend,  ' '  La  Cam- 
paoa  de  Huesca,"  a  model  in  style,  individuality, 
and  realism.  Apropos  of  this  romance,  a  sen- 
tence occurs  therein  worthy  of  note:  "The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  multitude  is  oftener  than  other^ 
wise  mere  idle  curiosity,  for  the  same  is  evi- 
denced at  the  coronation  of  a  king  and  at  the 
execution  of  a  notorious  criminal." 

Being  sent  as  cknrge  d'affaires  to  Rome  two 
years  later,  the  brilliant  diplomatic  talents  and 
tact  of  Don  Antonio  were  strikingly  evidenced  in 
the  negotiations  resulting  in  the  concordat  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  Spain.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-sis  Canovas  entered  the  cabinet  as  under- 
secretary for  foreign  affairs,  and  three  years 
later  became  in  the  Mon  Cabinet  minister  of 
home  affairs;  this  portfolio  he  exchanged  later 
on  in  the  O'Donnell  government  for  that  of  the 
colonies,  when  to  his  honor  be  it  recorded  he 
brought  in  the  bill  proposed  in  the  Spanish  Cortes 
which  was  to  abolish  slavery.  It  was  in  this  epoch 
that  Canovas  convoked  to  Madrid  the  representa- 
tives of  Cuba  in  order  that  the  distracted  affairs 


no.  till' 

r  lite  a 


•  •it. 


riig<'dy 


oblesc 

novas,  of  that  colony  might  be  calmly  and  thoroughly 

which  discussed    and    sifted,    an    evolution    unique    in 

noble  colonial  government.      Banished  for  his  opinions 

rrious  states-  immediately    after   the    disturbances    of    1866, 

i.-^torian,    the  Canovas  only  returned    in    1869,  when  his  elo- 

r,    the   well-  quence  in  defense  of  his  opinions  and  party  gave 

rise  to  a  long  series  of  triumphs  to  the  Conaerva- 
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lives,  of  whom  lie  was  the  life,  soul,  and  center. 
True  to  his  traditions  an<l  ideal,  (,'anovas,  uimn 
the  advent  of  King  Aiwadyo — who  would  gladly 
and  at  any  price  have  seeunxl  so  able  a  luininler 
— frankly  gave  vent  to  his  opinions,  and  dissolv- 
ing the  gniup  whicli  ackuowledged  him  as  chiel, 
he  held  himself  free  to  act  as  best  his  country 
should  rwjuire.  Tiict  a>Klit'alion  of  Amadeo  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  republic  bi-ought  things 
to  a  crisis,  and  then  it  was  that  the  resources  of 
the  sttitcsiuan  cutiie  into  clear  rfrlief.  Kroin  that 
hour  he  worked  incessantly  and,  as  it  jiraved, 
victoriously  for  the  it'storatioii  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  lJourlx)ns.  l^'roni  liis  position  ns  presi- 
dent of  the  rt^gency  niinisti^  he  bi-ouglit  about 
the  return  of  Alfonso.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
ho  was  niai:le  prime  ministiT  (1875),  the  next 
year  linding  liim  again  with  his  hands  full  in  the 
second  Carlist  war  and  first  ('uban  revolt.  The 
attitude  of  Gen.  llartinez  ('anipos  in  this  in- 
surrection obliged  the  prime  minister  to  ix'call  him, 
yet  it  was  Canovas  hinisc^lf  wlio  iMiggt^l  the  king  to 
confer  upon  this  general  the  supreme  power  in 
1879,  and  so  give  him  the  opportunity  of  settling 
to  his  own  satisfaction  the  Cuban  question.  The 
opposition  to  this  new  minister,  however,  obliged 
liiin  to  resign,  when  Uanovas  again  took  liis  old 
place  at  the  helm,  only  to  retire  soon  after  owing 
to  the  coalition  of  the  republicans  hcr.ded  by 
Castalar    and    the    maneuvers   of   Sagasta   and 


Martinez  Campos.  Three  years  later  the  Liber- 
als split  up,  and  Canovas,  having  been  requesid 
to  form  a  cabinet,  dissolveil  the  Cortes,  wishiog 
to  prove  the  true  opinion  of  the  people,  and  u 
ho  antirij)ated,  the  elections,  by  a  vast  majority, 
sent  his  party  into  power. 

Upon  ihe  death  of  the  late  king,  Canovas.  Bilh 
tlie  delicacy  of  the  great -minded,  retired  ffith 
till'  entii-e  Conservative  cabinet,  thus  giving  \a 
the  (jiieen  regent  liberty  of  action  in  the  choice 
of  a  ministry.  That  same  day  Canovas  was  elect 
c<I  I'l-esident  of  the  ('ortes.  The  year  1891  foanJ 
Canovas  again  premier  with  a  revised  form  of 
Conservative  constitution  adapted  to  meet  the 
growth  of  Liberalism.  A  crisis  taking  place  soon 
after,  Don  Antonio  was  begged  to  form  anew 
ministry.  This  makeshift  government  was  des- 
tined to  last  only  a  few  months. 

In  the  last  month  of  1892  he  resigned,  and 
was  succeeiied  by  Senor  Sagastft,  Canovas  ifitli 
his  usual  briUiaiicy  leading  the  opposition  till 
1 895,  when  for  the  last  time  he  accepted  the  post 
where  he  found  a  martyr's  tomb.  The  patriofs 
farewell  words,  ''Viva  A'spaila,''  approprialelj 
closed  a  career  spent  in  the  service  of  his  counirr. 
That  so  distinguished  a  statesman  could  have  ei- 
isted  without  creating  enemies  would  liave  Wn 
an  impossible  phenomenon.  Rut  yet  even  those 
who  were  jealous  of  him  were  forced  to  confess, 
"  Where  Canovas  is  Oiere  is  the  head." 


CboHen  lo  survey  routes  for  a  ship  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudi 


FROM  THE  LAKES  TO  THE  SEA. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  INVENTIONS  AND  DEVICES  THAT  HAVE 
NOW  KENDKHED   FEASIBLE  A  GREAT  SHIP  CANAL. 


BY  CARL  SNYDER. 


3E  OUTLINES  OF  A  VAST  PROJECT. 

,NY  an  enthusiast  lias  planned,  many  a 
statesman  lias  dreamed,  of  tlie  day  when 
I  be  possible  for  the  ships  of  the  Atlantic 
in  uninterrupted  course  far  into  tlie  heart 
continent;  wlieo  our  magnificent  reach 
er-ways,  the  like  of  which  h  possessed  by 
er  nation  upon  tiiis  earth,  shall  be  no  longer 
itod,  but  tntcrlaeed  into  a  vast  and  united 
i;  when  tlie  (Ircat  Lakes  uliall  Ixs  ojiened 
:ot!ieGulf  of  St.  Lawrence  an<i  tlie  sea, 
Hudson  and  New  York,  to  the  Mississippi 


!  Gulf,  and— di^ 
iver  of  the  North 
chewan  and  to  IIi 
id  Oioveland,  Detr. 

if  the  earth— sliall 
ly,     I    say,    have 
d,    some    have    worked, 
a1 -minded  of  men  have 


perha].s, 
:o  the  far- penetrating 
.-^on'rt  Riiy;  when  ISuf- 
.  Chicago  and  Duhith 
hroken  lo  the  farthest 
deed  1k!  seajwrts. 
Ireamc.1— some  have 
Dut  the  more 
■ed  this  spit 


aspect  with  indulgent  incredulity,  and  dis- 
.  it  as  perliaps  possible  to  some  far-oil  gen- 
1,  l>ut  beyond  hope  of  realization  in  their  own. 


Not  that  the  well-informed  have  for  a  n 
inclined  to  minimize  the  importance  of  such  an 
undertaking.  The  facts  are  clear.  The  Great 
Ijakes  bear  to-day  a  greater  commerce,  in  point 
of  tonnage,  than  all  the  foreign  trade  which  flows 
in  or  out  from  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 

Hut  so  long  as  the  lake  freighter  is  baulked  by 
the  wall  of  Niagara;  so' long  as  cargoes  must  be 
broken  in  transit  and  lifted  over  the  AUeghanies 
to  the  seaboard,  tliis  nation's  development  is  ar- 
rested and  its  approaching  commercial  supremacy 
jeopardized  or  deferred. 

Another  comparison  maybe  yet  more  striking. 
One  of  the  great  engineering  feats  of  the  century 
was  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Its  present 
traffic  amounts  to  about  8,000,000  tons  annu- 
ally, and  it  cost  approximately  1100,000,000  to 
build.  Another  gigantic  project  which  has 
deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  this  country  is 
the  Nicaragua  Canal;  it  is  estimated  that  it  will 
cost  half  again  as  much  as  the  canal  of  Suez — 
perhaps  8150,000,000.  But  even  its  warmest 
advocates  do  not  compul*  for  it  an  immediate 
tralf.c  of  more  than  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  of 
tons;  it  would  probably  have  much  less. 
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A  single  lock  in  the  wilds  of  Northern  Michi- 
gan— that  of  the  SauJt  Ste.  Marie — passed  last 
year  some  18,000,000  tons,  and  it  is  merely 
a  connecting  link  between  Superior  and  the 
lower  lakes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Detroit 
River  bears  each  year  a  through  traffic  of  above 
26,000,000  tons.  The  entire  commerce  of  the 
Great  Lakes  must  be  between  30,000,000  and 
40,000,000  tons  annually.  This  is  a  traffic  equal 
to  one-third  oC  all  that  carried  upon  the  200,000 
miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States,  a  system 
that  took  $10,000,000,000  or  412,000,000,000 
to  construct  and  equip. 

The  colossal'  commerce  of  these_  great  inland 
seas  is,  in  a  broad  sense,  purely  local ;  it  is  bot- 
tled up  by  the  hitherto  impassable  wall  over 
which  leap  the  waters  of  Niagara.  With  these 
lakes  open  to  the  sea,  to  the  Uulf,  and.  yet  fur- 
ther, were  it  possible  to  bring  down  by  water 
the  vast  produce  of  tlie  great  Northwest,  the 
trade  which  would  be  developed  is  fjeyond  the 
powers  of  any  man  to  calculate.  But  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  is  awaiting  the  outlet  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  sea  a  traffic  many  limes  that 
of  the  Suez  and  Nicaragua  Canals  combined. 

How,  then,  has  it  come  that  our  statesmen 
have  been  so  lalind  to  these  almost  limitless  pos- 
sibilities, and  gone  awry  with  undertakings  of 
far  less  pith  and  moment  ?  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  glance  at  the  exptaj 


II.— THE    RAILWAY    MANIA    AND    ITS 
RESULTS. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  our  great  water  ■ 
ways  have  suffered  a  strange  neglect.  They 
have  not  been  extended  materially  within  all 
this  period  ;  they  have  been  but  little  improved. 
With  the  single  brilliant  exception  noted,  that  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  tlieir  car- 
rying trade  has  steadily  de- 
clined. And  in  yet  more 
marked  degree  has  the  canal 
proper  fallen  into  disuse. 
One  has  but  to  look  out  from 
the  car  windows  of  the  lim- 
ited express  as  it  flies  swiftly 
along  the  insignificant  look- 
ing ditch,  once  famous  as 
the  Erie  Canal,  to  realize 
how  ea.sily  this  has  come 
al)out.  Tlie  canal  of  to-day, 
beside  a  modern  four-track 
railway,  seems  an  antiqiie, 
a  straggle  of  the  pictur- 
esque, B  curious  survival  of 
a    time   that  has  gone    hy 


CASE   OP   UYOPIA. 

The  march  of  railway  construction  in  America; 

the  development  here,  within  a  little  more  than 
forty  years,  of  the  finest  system  of  rail  trsne- 
portation  in  the  world,  has  been  shed  wilb  a 
glamour  that  has  dazzled  and  left  us  indiffereni  Ui 
the  natural  thoroughfares  which  had  been  laid 
down  before  man  had  come — the  rivers  and  the 
lakes.  These  latter,  but  for  the  advent  of  llie 
locomotive,  must  have  inevitably  shaped  the 
cour.so  of  civilization  on  this  continent,  aa,  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  the  Mediterranean 
fixed  the  scat  of  civilization  in  the  Old  World. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  our  water-vavs 
have  been  tlie  controlling  forces  of  our  develop- 
ment as  it  is.  The  late  Senator  Windom,  Gar- 
field's Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  once  declared, 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  that  such 
has  been  really  the  fact.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
compute  what  might  have  been  their  value  and 
power  had  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative and  inventive  genius,  energy  and 
capiia!  been  expended  in  their  improvement  as 
has  been  lavished  upon  our  spreading  network  of 
steel  track. 

OUR    LAOQARD    ENTERPRISE. 

Certainly  in  this  regard  we  have  been  far  be- 
hind many  nations  which  we  have  been  accus 
tomed  to  look  upon  as  our  inferiors.  With  a 
single  exception  we  have  nothing  to  put  beside 
the  achievements  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  of 
the  Germans  at  Hamburg  and  Kiel,  of  the 
French  in  their  own  land  and  at  Suez,  and  like- 
wise their  audacity  in  Panama,  which,  though  it 
Buflered  temporary  defeat,  is  likely  now  to  b© 
renewed  and  carried  to  successful  issue. 

Even  Canada,  with  a  population  less  than  the 
single  State  of  New  York,  has  exhibited  a  pro- 
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ipirit  to  which  the  United  States  can 
:laim.  Us  people  have  burdened  them- 
h  a  bonded  debt  amounting  to  #80  for 
bitant  in  a  resolute  attempt  to  cut  a 
:  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
a  considerable  share  of  the  carrying 
le  United  States. 


[reater  opportunities  than  all  of  these 
the  United  States  have  shown  a  de- 
ndifference  amounting  to  the  obtuse, 
expended  millions,  but  in  a  fashion  so 
.  and  ineffective  as  to  be  lamentably 
1  results.  Our  annual  River  and  Ilar- 
ch  has  been  loss  the  pursuit  of  a  bold 
rehensive  plan  for  the  utilization  of  our 
s  to  the  full  of  their  powers  than  a  sop 
the  Cerberus  of  Congressional  constit- 

lile  railroads  have  been  cheap  to  build, 
they  have  charged  have  steadily  de- 
e  exchange  of  commodities  by  this 
i  been  rapid  and  on  the  whole  economi- 
vhile  serving  a  great  public  end  the 
)  yielded  immense  and  immediate  profit. 
lal  has  rarely  ever  offered  eny  of  these 
its  to  private  capital,  and  to-day  it 
scarcely  the  absolute  and  far  less  than 
■e  value  it  did  when  the  construction  of 
vas  begTin. 

OREATKEES   OF    THE    ERIE    CAXAL. 

ifficult  to  realise,  in  this  late  day,  that 
'anal  was  at  the  time  of  its  completion 
mportant  achievement  in  artificial  in- 
portalioii  which  mankind  had  yet  made. 
le  it  was  begun  the  city  of  New  York 
ulation  of  le?s  than  120, OUO,  and  that 
t«  was  evpn  relatively  less.  The  west- 
n  of  New  Yoi-k    and  all  that  lay  be- 


yond was  practically  a  wilderness.  The  Erie 
Canal  was  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  its  day.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  what  is 
now  the  granary,  the  coal  pit  and  the  ore  bin  of 
the  continent. 

New  York  and  its  environs  to-day  contain  a 
population  of  between  3,500,0U0  and  4,000,000. 
When  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened  it  had  cost 
a  little  more  than  $7,000,000.  It  will  indi- 
cate something  of  the  enterprising  spirit  of  that 
day  to  say  that  were  the  ship  canal  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  sea  here  under  view  to  cost 
*300,000,000  (perhaps  |400,000,000),  it  would 
be  less  a  burden  to  the  single  State  of  New 
York  than  was  the  Erie  Canal  when  it  was  built. 
If,  further,  we  consider  the  enormous  territory 
which  such  a  ship  canal  would  directly  benefit — 
not  less  than  16  of  our  greatest  States  and  the 
whole  of  Canada — the  expenditure  of  $1,000,- 
000,000  would  represent  relatively  less  of  an 
outlay  than  that  undertaken  by  the  resolute  and 
hard. headed  people  of  New  York  State  three 
generations  ago. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Erie  Canal  re- 
mained the  chief  outlet  of  the  West.  Up  to 
1850  but  1,000  miles  of  railroad  had  been 
laid  beyond  the  Allegbanies.  Thus  far  it  haa 
cost  for  construction  and  maintenance  some  152,- 
000,000,  and  over  and  above  that  it  has  turned 
into  the  treasury  of  New  York  upward  of  $30,- 
000,000  from  tolls.  Merely  as  a  dividend -payer 
it  proved  a  magnificent  investment;  but  such  a 
calculation  little  represents  the  debt  which  the 
people  of  New  York  and  the  West  owe  to  the 
genius  of  Robert  Fulton,  who  demonstrated  that 
the  Erie  Canal  was  practicable,  and  to  DeWitt 
Clinton,  whose  undaunted  enthusiasm  made  its 
construction  possible. 


f   TO -DAT. 

I   have  dwelt  upon  this  splendid  chapter  ot 
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America's  industrial  history  because  we  of  the 
present  day  have  an  opportunity  to  repeat  that 
chapter  on  a  far  grander  scale.  Is  it  to  be  said 
that  what  the  opening  of  the  century  thus  auda- 
ciously began,  tlie  end  of  the  century  is  impotent 
to  complete?  It  is  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  the 
bold  innovators  whose  deeds  that  chapter  records 
has  gone  out  from  the  race  which  sprung  from 
their  loins. 

It  is  no  purpose  of  this  article,  however,  to  dis- 
guise the  difficulties  wliich  confront  the  present 
proposal  of  a  ship  canal  to  the  sea.  Under  the 
methods  and  devices  in  vogue  but  yesterday,  as 
it  were,  the  outlay  which  such  a  work  would  en- 
tail was  simply  prohibitive.  So  long  as  tlie  canal 
had  made  no  progress  over  the  days  when  the 
blinking  mule  by  the  towpath  first  beheld  the 
Steel  monster  which  was  to  drag  over  valley  and 
mountain  pass  a  load  which  he  could  not  pull 
even  as  it  lay  floating  in  the  shallow  ditch  by  his 
side;  or,  in  yet  larger  view,  so  long  as  neither 
appliances  of  construction  nor  systems  of  lockage 
had  made  an  appreciable  advance  over  the  inven- 
tions of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  myriad -minded 
contemporary  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  enter- 
prise was  more  than  impracticable;  it  was  absurd 

A  NEW  CONQUEST  OF  STEAM  AND  STEEL. 

But  the  last  decade  has  brought  into  the 
field  new  and  revolutionary  factors  which  simply 
change  the  face  of  the  whole  problem. 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  the  invention  of  a 
new  lock,  a  marvelous  and  audacious  piece  of 
mechanism  that  seems  likely  to  do  for  inland 
transport  by  water  what  Stephenson's  locomotive 
did  for  transportation  on  land.  Certainly  it  will 
reverse  the  whole  principle  of  canal  construction, 
and  put  that  industry  on  the  same  basis  as  rail- 
road building — a  basis  of  steel.  And  the  city  of 
Chicago,  where  the  Fultons  and  Clintons  of  this 
day  seem  to  dwell,  has  shown  how  the  canal  of 
the  future  will  be  built. 

These  radical  innovations  are  indeed  little 
more  than  the  long- delayed  application  of  steam 
and  steel  and  engineering  genius  to  a  backward 
and  neglected  art.  With  thorn,  what  Colbert, 
the  greatest  of  French  statesmen,  dreamed,  what 
Washington  pondered,  what  Fulton  planned,  may 
become  a  reality  to  the  generation  now  living. 


III.— CHICAGO'S    EP(3CH.MAKING 
ACHIEVEMENT. 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  so  remarkable  in  every 
way  that  we  have  ceased  to  view  with  surprise 
any  undertaking  which  it  may  assume.  After  its 
White  Wonder,  risen  like  a  dream  from  out  of  a 
bleak  morass;   after  its  thirty -story  sky-scrapers 


floating  on  the  unstable  foundations  of  a  bog,  we 
can  in  no  wise  marvel  that  it  should  build  a 
drainage  sewer  to  carry  a  volume  of  water  ag 
large  as  the  Ohio  River,  and  costing  $30,000,000. 
But  the  import  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal 
has  been  obscured  by  its  name.  Few,  beside  en- 
gineers, realize  that  its  unique  contrivances,  its 
monster  machines  and  novel  methods  of  construc- 
tion, were  to  show  this  nation  how  it  might  be 
possible  to  build  a  canal  which  would  carry  a 
boat  from  New  York,  at  the  mouth  of  th^  Hud- 
son, 2,000  miles  inland  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

A    CANAL    AS    BIG    AS    THE    OHIO. 

The  canal  is  in  reality  a  huge  artificial  river. 
Its  functions  as  a  sewage  carrier  promise  to  be- 
come as  relatively  unimportant  to  its  larger  use 
for  the  purpose  of  navigation  as  the  Mississippi 
at  St.  Louis  or  the  rivers  which  wash  Manhattan. 

Primarily  it  will  be  Chicago's  harbor.  It  will 
be  28  miles  long,  and  with  a  depth  of  26 
feet  and  a  surface  width  of  300  feet,  it  will 
admit  any  vessel  which  sails  these  inland  seas. 
It  is  here  that  Chicago  has  exhibited  a  long 
foresight.  The  Federal  Government  has  now 
practically  completed  the  work  of  opening  a 
20 -foot  channel  from  the  farther  end  of  Su- 
perior and  of  Michigan  to  Buffalo;  but  there  are 
as  yet  no  harbors  on  the  lakes  of  similar  draft 
It  is  just  this  that  the  drainage  canal  will  pro- 
vide for  Chicago,  with  an  inevitable  stimulus  to 
its  lake  carrying  trade. 

THE    world's   GREATEST    INLAND    PORT. 

Already  the  Western  metropolis  is  the  great- 
est inland  port  in  the  world,  and  in  point  of 
tonnage  the  world's  third  port,  inland  or  sea- 
board. The  new  harbor  will  bo  the  finest  and 
the  largest  on  the  lakes  and  afford  unlimited 
water  frontage  and  dock  room. 

More  than  all  this  the  canal  must  eventually 
form  part  of  a  broad  channel  from  Lake  Michi 
gan  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
With  an  extension  of  66  miles  from  the  pres 
ent  terminus  at  Lockport  it  will  carry  nayiga 
tion  to  the  Illinois  River  and  pour  into  the  lat 
ter    such   a   stream    as   will   multiply  its  pres 
ent   volume   sixteen   times.     It  will   loake  the 
river  navigable  to  craft  of    14  feet  draft  from  its 
junction  with  the  canal  to  its  mouth.     But  two 
locks  of  the  new  type  which  I  shall  hereafter  de- 
scribe will  he  required  along  the  entire  distance 
from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  Hennepin 
Canal,  now  under  construction,  always  almn|^g 
and  preposterous  job,  will  be  rendered  wholly 
useless  and  must  shortly  be  abandoned. 
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Jnt  at  the  moment  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal 
ites  attention  less  from  ita  possibilities  as  a 
are  artery  of  commerce  than  from  the  fact 
t  it  is  the  lirBl,  canal  in  the  world  to  be  built 
;inctly  by  machinery  and  modem  appliances, 
lave,  in  articles  iu  tliis  magazine  and  else- 
;re,  pointed  out  the  immense  results  which 
e  accrued  from  the  cheapening  of  materials 
supplies  of  every  description,  and  the  in- 
iuction  of  new  and  economical  processes.  The 
cago  Canal  is  yet  another  case  in  point. 


the  fact  that  one  of  tliem  is  almost  as  long  in  it£ 
span  as  the  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara. 

These  colossal  cantilevers,  700  feet  in  length, 
are  poised  upon  a  pivot  in  the  center,  swinging 
freely,  and  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  weight 
of  15  tons.  They  carry  earth  and  rock  from  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  to  the  spoil  banks  hundreds 
of  feet  away,  at  the  rate  of  500  cubic  yards  per 
ten-hour  shift.  Other  machines  less  imposing 
but  yet  more  effective  have  done  twice  this. 


t  is  amazing  to  learn  that  this,  a  public  work, 
be  completed  for  millions  of  dollars  less 
I  what  its  own  engineers  had  deemed  possible, 
for  not  one-half  what  the  astute  engineers  of 
Government  lia<l  computed.  The  single 
1  of  dynamite  has  saved  perhaps  $7,000,000 
SS.OOO.OOO.  Its  conveying  devicES  for  re- 
iag  the  earth  and  rock  to  the  spoil  banks 
;  saved  millions  more.  The  entire  cost  of 
canal  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
000,000.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  under 
same  methods  and  appliances  employed  in 
cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal  the  enterprise 
Id  have  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  former, 
pproximately  $100,000,000. 
be  canal  itself  offers  a  vividly  pictorial  illus- 
on  of  how  this  has  been  accomplished.  If 
take  one  of  the  suburban  trains  out  of 
ago  which  traverse  the  line  of  the  canal,  you 
see  what  you  might  mistake  for  gigantic 
ges  swinging  across  the  channel  but  appar- 
T  employed  in  the  business  of  dumping  dirt, 
le  are  in  reality  enormous  hoisting  cranes, 
one  may  gather  some  idea  of  their  size  from 


From  a  ehovel  in  the  hands  of  a"navvy"  to 
a  dirt  carrier  the  s.ze  of  a  suspension  bridge,  and 
yet  BO  perfectly  under  control  that  its  movements 
may  be  directed  by  the  twist  of  a  finger,  is  a  pro- 
digious advance;  but  it  exactly  represents  the 
progress  of  canal  construction  from  no  more 
than  the  other  day,  when  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  was  hailed  as  the  advent  of  a  new 
world-wonder,  to  this  year  of  added  grace. 

There  are  other  devices  less  striking  to  the  eye, 
but  not  less  effective  and  powerful.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  canal  had  to  be  driven  through 
solid  rock.  In  places  the  cut  is  30  and  40 
feet  deep.  Here  what  are  called  channelers  have 
been  utilized,  which  cut  an  inchand-a-half  crev- 
ice down  the  side  of  the  canal,  leaving  a  per- 
fectly smooth  vertical  face;  the  rock  may  then 
be  blasted  out  by  dynamite  without  injury  to  the 
wall,  and  when  the  dibris  is  removed  the  face 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  cut  down  with  a  knife. 

TONS   OF    DYNAMITE   AT  A    SINGLE    EXPLOSION. 

Here,  too,  the  compressed  air-drill — that  de- 
vice which  has  added  millions  to  the  world's 
stock  of  gold — has  been  of  immense  utility.   Hun- 
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dreds  of  them  have  often  been  going  at  a  time, 
all  driven  from  a  central  power  station  and  pierc- 
ing the  rock  at  a  speed  wliich  would  have  been 
deemed  incredi])le  a  generation  ago.  And  when 
tliese  deep  rifts  liave  been  made,  dynamite  and 
the  yet  more  powerful  explosive-gelatine,  with 
three  times  the  destructive  force  of  the  l^est  gun- 
powder, shivers  the  honeycombed  mass  into  frag- 
ments. At  times  six  and  seven  tons  of  explosive 
liave  been  set  off  in  a  single  day,  the  r(n'er}>era- 
tions  rolling  like  thunder  over  the  distant  city. 

Yet  again,  in  dredging  out  the  channel  from 
its  opening  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  a 
wonderful  suet  ion -dredge  has  been  employed. 
This  is  the  new  "bar-cutter"  which  is  now 
doing  such  effective  service  upon  the  Mississippi, 
and  lias  made  it  possible  to  remove  a  bar  the  day 
after  some  sudden  twist  of  the  river's  channel 
has  thrown  it  up. 

A  DKEDGE  THAT  EATS  SAND-BARS. 

This  dredge  consists  essentially  of  great  pumps, 
set  on  a  floating  barge  and  attached  to  a  huge 
pipe  whose  nozzle  rests  against  the  sand -bank  or 
tlie  bottom  of  the  river.  Rapidly  revolving 
about  this  iiozzle  is  a  series  of  knives,  which  dis- 
engage the  earth  w^ith  something  of  the  same 
motion  as  an  egg-beater.  The  knives  set  free 
the  earth  or  sand  so  that  it  is  held  in  mechanical 
suspension  in  the  water,  and  it  is  then  drawn 
swiftly  through  the  suction-pipe.  Some  of  these 
machines  are  so  powerful  that  they  will  walk 
through  a  sand -bank  at  the  rate  of  several  feet  a 
minute.  One  of  the  largest,  in  use  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, has  a  capacity  of  168,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  in  twenty -four  hours.  That  is  a  pile  as 
high  as  the  Eifel  Tower,  twice  as  high  as  Wash- 
ington Monument,  and  70  feet  square  at  its 
base. 

With  such  ( -yclops  for  tools,  and  with  all  this 
stupendous  work  directed  by  twentieth -century 
brains,  it  is  slight  wcmder  that  the  canal  has 
progressed  rapidly  to  coinpleti<.)n  and  will  prob- 
ably be  open  for  use  within  the  coming  year. 

THE    FEAT    OF    PIONEERS. 

It  has  been  built  entirely  bv  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago,  or  rather  by  what  is  known  a^  the  Drainage 
District  of  Chicago,  with  no  governmental  aid, 
and  it  will  have  been  linished  within  six  years 
from  tlie  time  that  work  was  actively  begun.  Its 
builders  have  literally  been  compelled  to  invent 
and  to  forge  their  own  tools;  they  have  been 
pioneers.  With  all  the  novel  apparatus  which 
the  keen  wit  of  the  contntctor,  sharpened  by 
necessity  and  the  desire  for  gain,  has  evolved, 
the  work  could  be  done  over  in  far  less  time,  and 
at  still  less  cost. 


It  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  exaggerate 
Chicago's  achievement.  In  my  own  mind  I  pic- 
ture it  as  though  Stephenson  had,  in  his  first  at- 
tempt, built  from  Ijiverpool  to  Manchester  a  steel 
track  railway  as  })erfect  as  that  of  the  New  York 
C<'ntral  or  the  Pennsylvania;  that  he  had  begun 
without  tools  and  had  made  his  own;  that  he  had 
been  without  an  example  and  without  a  prece- 
dent, and  that  his  completed  work  should  afford 
an  object  lesson  likely  to  be  still  of  value  when  a 
full  century  had  gone  by. 


IV._OUR  LAND-LOCKED  SEAS— THE 

KEY  AT  LAST. 

It  belongs  in  that  singular  coincidence  of  great 
things  of  which  history  is  so  full,  that  while 
Chicago  was  rloing  this  notable  work  an  Ameri- 
can engineer  should  have  been  working  out  an 
invention  which  conu^s  almost  as  the  exact  com- 
plement of  Chicago's  achievement,  and  with  the 
latter  makes  possible  a  vast  water-way  develop- 
ment which  not  a  generation  ago  was  an  imprac- 
ticable dream.  I  speak  of  the  pneumatic  quick- 
acting  high-lift  lock,  devised  by  Chauncey  N. 
Dutton,  now  of  New  York  City. 

THE    OLD    LOCK   AND    ITS    FAMOUS    INVENTOB. 

A  contemporary  of  Columbus  and  a  man  as 
remarkable  for  his  multifarious  talents  as  for  his 
genius  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painter,  poet, 
warrior,  engineer,  mechanic  and  man  of  adenoe 
— probably,  if  we  consider  the  eztraordinaiy 
range  of  his  activities  and  the  fertility  of  hu 
mind,  the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived.  It  was 
ho  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  flzing  in  a 
canal  a  sort  of  tank  or  box,  of  setting  a  vchbI 
therein,  and  by  the  simple  process  of  giprtig 
the  end  gates  and  filling  this  tank,  lifting  a  ?«- 
sel  from  one  level  to  another.  This  was  400 
years  ago.  In  the  centuries  that  have  ^wp^^ 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  locks  have  been 
built,  culminating  in  the  magnificent  stone  stmc- 
ture  which  the  National  Government  is  just 
about  completing  at  the  rapids  of  the  river  which 
joins  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron — the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  It  is  the  largest  and  finest  lock  in 
the  world  ;  it  is  800  feet  long,  with  a  lift  of  18^ 
feet,  and  costs  Jf;5, 000,000.  This,  the  most  per- 
fect lock  which  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury could  devise,  is  built  practically  upon  the 
identical  model  contrived  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  all  that  hinges  on  thia 
surprising  fact.  If  you  journey  from  this  gate- 
way to  Superior,  eastward  through  the  ^Hmti  of 
the  upper  lakes  and  follow  the  course  of  thrt 
stupendous  trafiic  which,  within  the  last  ISyean^ 
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;en  developed  upon  these  great  inland  seas, 
'ill  find  its  progress  arrested  by  the  great 
f  Niagara.  The  products  and  tlie  cargoes 
!Core  or  more  of  great  States  and  Prov- 
isseinlile  on  the  shores  of  these  lakes,  and 
ured  Eastward  through  Lake  Erie  as  through 

he  end  of  Lake  Erie  this  funnel  is  closed, 
ffalo  tlie  cai-goes  nuist  be  reshipped  from 
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■.at  Chicago  Canal, 
liorfully  economical  lake 
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:;  liven  without  a  precedent 
.  i.s  nlisiilutely  bottled  up. 
Lake  Ontario  is  a  sheer 
rl  iivi'i'  this  leap  of  waters 
Tlirongh  the  Welland 
iT]>ri-ii>,  he  it  said — it  tries 
iis|)n-cipice  by  a  hydraulic 
(i  lucks.  These  are  little 
and  of  the  30,000,000  or 
I'ight  home  on  the  Great 


Lakes  only  1,000,000  passes  the  Welland  Canal. 
But  1  per  cent,  of  this  vast  tonnage  finally 
finds  its  way  through  its  natural  outlet  to  the  sea. 
To  let  the  huge  freighters  of  the  lakes  down 
from  Erie  into  Ontario  and  on  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, would  require  18  locks  of  the  height  of 
lift  of  that  at  the  Sault  Sle.  Marie.  Whether  it 
is  possible  to  build  locks  o£  greater  lift,  of  the 
old  type,  is  at  the  moment  a  moot  question. 
Some  of  the  more  daring  engineei's  of  the  West 
— notably  Mr.  Lyman  E.  Cooley,  to  whose  un- 
doubted talent  the  success  of  the  Chicago  Drain- 
age Canal  is  largely  due — believe  that  a  hydraulic 
lock  with  a  lift  of  50  feet  is  now  possible.  But  what 
ia  physically  possible  is  not  always  commercially 
practicable,  and  it  should  be  said  that  by  other 
eminent  engineers  the  difficuhies  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking are  regarded  as  insuperable. 

A    PIECE   OF   GOVEKSMEST   ENOISEEBINQ. 

Without  assuming  what  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated, 18  locks  like  those  at  Sault  Ste,  Marie, 
and  costing  the  same,  would  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  $90,000,000.  Undoubtedly  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  construction  was  enormously  ex- 
pensive. This  apparently  is  inevitably  the  case 
wherever  the  work  is  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Government.  It  is  probable  that 
what  is  known  as  concrete  or  monolithic  walU 
could  have  been  substituted  for  masonry,  with 
the  result  of  building  a  much  better  lock  at  less 
than  one-halt  the  cost. 

The  dam  at  Lockport  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Chicago  Canal  is  of  concrete  and  has  cost  about 
1160,000.  Mr.  Johnston,  the  assistant  engineer 
of  the  canal,  estimates  that  five  years  ago  this 
same  work  would  have  cost  five  times  this  sum. 
Such  has  been  the  cheapening  in  this  type  of 
construction,  a  reduction  due  entirely  to  the  low- 
ered cost  of  concrete,  under  American  methods 
of  manufacture. 

A   BURDEN   COMHEitCE   COULD   NOT    BEAR. 

Despite  this  great  cheapening,  it  still  remains 
that  the  item  of  lockage  for  the  escarpment  at 
Niagara  alone  would  still  be  enormous.  And 
when  we  go  farther  and  estimate  the  cost  of 
opening  ship  navigation  from  Ontario  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  sea  or  to  the  Hudson  River; 
when  we  ^ake  into  account  that  it  would  require 
anywhere  from  20  to  50  locks  of  the  old  type,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  the  canals 
we  may  foresee  the  difficulties  of  the  probler 

Even  under  the  revolution  wrought  at  Chicago, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  plan  hitherto  offered 
could  be  realized  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion; while  one  of  the  projects  most  frequently 
broached — that  of  a  ship  canal  along  the  route  of 
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it  Erie  Canal,  could  not  have  been  built 

^a  this  sum.     Though  the  estimated  traffic 

h  an  outlet  to  the  sea  is  half-a-dozen  times 

amputed  for  either  the  Nicaragua  or  the 

la  project,  no  party  in  Congress,  calculating 

aning  the  next  election,  would  ever  so  much 

jQ  a  beginning  for  so  gigantic  an  enterprise. 

equally  certain  that  private  capital  would 

r  consider  the  investment  for  a  moment. 

STEPPING    OVER    NIAGAJIA    WITH    STEEL. 

have  endeavored  to  outline  the  difficulties  of 
project  thus  sharply  in  order  that  1  may  make 
ar  the  import  of  the  remarkable  invention  to 
lich  I  have  alluded.     In  1891  Mr.  Button  took 
t  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  letters 
itent  for  what  he  described  as  a  pneumatic  bal- 
ace  lock.     Briefly,  it  may  be  said  to  represent 
omething  of  the  same  advance  over  the  model  of 
Leonardo   as  does  the   Campania  over  Fulton's 
clumsy  Clermont.     Instead  of  locks  of  15  or  18 
feet  lift,    Mr.    Button's   proposals   are   for   lifts 
of  10  times  this  height.     Instead  of  stone,  his 
locks   will   be  built  of  steel.     Instead  of  using 
the  water  as  his  lifting  agent,  he  will  use  com- 
pressed air.     Instead  of  the  present  cumbersome 
and  slow -working  contrivances,  he   proposes  to 
take  the  largest  vessel  afloat  and  lift  it  to  a  height 
equal  to  that  of  Niagara,  almost  as  quickly  as  a 
modern  freight  elevator  moves.     And  by  build- 
ing these  locks  in  pairs,  and  balancing  them  like 
the  two  pans  of  a  balance  scale,  he  will  make 
them  operate  themselves;  that  is  to  say,  they  will 
be  automatic. 

Mr.  Button  has  spent  seven  years  in  patiently 
perfecting  his  invention,  and  in  overcoming  all 
the  various  and  baffling  difficulties  which  inevit- 
ably presented  themselves.  His  plans  have  passed 
the  scrutiny  and  won  the  indorsement  of  the 
ablest  engineers  of  this  country,  and  have  been 
adopted  by  the  State  Canal  Board  of  New  York 
for  the  Erie  Canal. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  NEW  LOCK. 

The  first  application  of  the  new  principle  will 
be  on  the  Erie  Canal  at  Lockport,  where  a  single 
pair  of  the  new  type  of  pneumatic  lifts  will  replace 
five  of  the  old  Leonardo  locks.  This  lock  will 
have  an  extreme  lift  of  (\2\  feet,  or  more  than 
three  times  that  of  the  highest  lock  now  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  estimated  to  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $500,000,  and  will  be  a  part  of  the 
$9,000,000  improvements  now  under  way  which 
have  been  undertaken  in  an  endeavor  to  restore  this 
'^^H-time  water-way  to  its  former  prestige.     These 

'-^^'^  *500,000,  will  have  six  times 

^'-^r^ost|698,000, 


v.— A   NEW   MARVEL   OF  MECHANIC 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  the  amazing  characi 
of  this  invention  until  you  stop  to  consider  it 
the  side  of  other  wonderful  things.  Suppose  tl 
a  sane  and  practical  minded  man  should  say 
you  that  he  would  lift  a  load  of  100,00( 
000  pounds  with  a  contrivance  which  a  smj 
boy  could  operate,  and  with  practically  no  oi 
side  power.  Suppose  that  he  were  to  go  furth 
and  say  he  would  take  two  of  the  largest  vess< 
that  enter  the  port  of  New  York  and  make  a  tet 
board  of  them,  so  that  one  would  be  1 60  feet 
the  air  while  the  other  was  down.  It  is  only 
some  such  vivid  fashion  that  I  can  present  the  tr 
nature  of  the  pneumatic  lock,  for  this,  in  a  rouj 
way,  is  precisely  what  this  daring  engineer  pi 
poses  to  do. 

The  new  mechanism  is  so  simple  in  its  desij 
that,  as  so  often  happens,  the  wonder  of  it  n( 
seems  that  no  one  had  ever  hit  upon  it  befoi 
It  is  its  daring  rather  than  its  mechanical  coi 
plexity  that  is  most  striking.  The  illustratic 
which  accompany  this  article  will  help  to  ma 
clear  the  principle  of  construction. 

TWO    STEEL    BOXES    UPSIDE    DOWN. 

There  are,  to  begin  with,  two  immense  holl 
shells  or  caissons.     These  are  built  of  steel, 
pairs,   and   the  caissons  filled  with   comprei 
air.     They  are  so  arranged  that  when  one  lo* 
depressed  the  other  is  elevated,  exactly  like 
scale  pans  to  which  I  have  referred.     The 
sons  are  open  at  the  bottom  like,  if  you  plei 
pair  of  inverted  tumblers;  and,  immersed  i 
water,  the  latter  forms  a  natural  seal  for  tb 
tained  air.     The  principle  is  the  same  a 
on  which  gas  tanks  are  built.     The  lockf 
up  and  down, between  firm  steel  girders  o 
ing  frames,  in  a  pit  or  water-well  formed 
lower  level  of  the  canal.     It  follows  that 
open -bottom   compartments   ai^   to  be 
the  water- pit  must  be  rather  deeper  thar 
treme  height  of  the  lift;  this  in  order 
lower  edge  of  the  caisson  may  be  alwayf 
neath  the  water  level  of  the  canal. 

Simply  conceive  the  side  walls  built 
form  on  the  roof  of  the  structure  a  hi 
tank,  and  you  have  the  whole  plan. 

The  locks  may  be  set  either  side  by 
ranged  tandem  fashion  at  a  considera' 
apart.     The   compressed   air   compa: 
joined  by  a  huge  tube  fitted  with 
large   enough    to   allow  the  air  to 
from   one  to  the  other.     The    amc 
pressed  air  distributed  between  the 
constant  in  quantity,  save  that  whei 
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and  an  extra  pressure  of  air  introdnt'ed 
iatli  tiio  elevated  lock.  Tlie  latter,  by 
s  front  Ix^neaili  ami  by  aucliora  al>ove,  is 
E;idly  in  place.  This  siircliarjje  of  air  is 
Toni  a  reservoir  or  accumulator  set  at  the 
the  locks. 

depressed  caisson  meanwliile  floats  freely 
nwer  level  of  the  canal.  It  is  for  the  time 
imply  a  pontoon. 


LIKE   A    II 

lethod  by  \ 


cause  the  opposite  lock  to  rise.  In  a  word,  the 
two  locks  simply  exchantre  [wsition,  the  gateaare 
opened,  and  the  vessels  let  out. 

The  whole  principle  is  exactly  that  of  weigh- 
ing in  a  balanced  scale,  merely  with  the  differ- 
ence that  in  jdace  of  the  two  pans  are  two  enor- 
mous tubs  of  water,  in  which  the  vessels  float, 
and  in  place  of  the  steel  beam  of  the  scale  is  the 
pair  of  compressed  air  chambers  connected  with 
a  tube. 


-■sscls  will   be   passed 
lo  either  or  both  of 


ts  own  woifihi  of  wiitf'r.  it  follow 
t  make  a  i>iirti.'le  of  diffi.T.'iii'f 


■  cl.-vat.-d 


Simple  as  all  this  seems,  it  is  sufBciently  won- 
derful in  fact.  The  locks  which  the  State  of 
New  York  proposes  to  build  at  Cohoes  on  the 
Erie  Canal  (where  a  single  pair  will  replace  14  of 
the  old  ty])p)  will  each  lift  a  weight  equal  to  40 
Slogiil  lo<mmotive8,  while  those  proposed  for 
Niagara  will  liear  u])  a  weight  equal  to  that  of 
5IH)  of  thi>se  monsters  of  the  rail.  They  will  lift 
a  load  Clonal  to  a  train  of  850  ordinary  freight 
cars  fully  laden. 

No  doubt  the  thought  will  present  itself  to  the 
ca.'ual  reader  that  compressed  air  must  prove 
quite  unequal  to  such  a  colossal  work  as  this.  In 
reality  it  is  the  most  [Mrfcct  lifting  agent  that 
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employed,  because  of  its  ligbtneas  and 
The  chambers  of  compressed  air  afford 
support  directly  under  the  load,  and 
ire  that  is  required  depends  on  the  load 
oily  independent  of  the  height  of  the 
like  the  case  of  a  column  of  water,  in- 
he  height  of  a  column  of  air  does  not 
he  pressure, 
the  vital  point  of  the  whole  matter. 
fact  is  grasped  it  is  simply  impossible 
And  precisely  the  revolutionary  charac- 
-  pneumatic  lock.  With  the  lattter,  it 
ctically  no  difference  whether  the  height 
10  feet  or  a  100  feet.  It  might  be  500 
there  no  structural  difficulties,  and  stil! 
Id  be  no  difference. 


asize  this  because  the  Krst  idea  which 
mind  of  engineer  and  lay  reader  alike 
■h  a  very  high  lift  the  pressure  would 
it  that  no  steel  wall  could  withstand  it. 
rue  of  the  hydraulic  lock,  in  whicli  the 
ncreases  as  the  square  of  the  height  of 
a  not  true  of  the  pneumatic  lock,  and 
y  the  construction  of  a  high  lift  lock, 
!W  type,  is  comparatively  do  more  difli- 
the  building  of  a  moderate  lift  on  the 
ciple.  I  know  of  no  engineer  of  stand- 
las  questioned  the  success  of  the  locks 
now  to  be  built  on  the  Erie  Canal.  The 
presented  by  the  higher  lifts  at  Niagara 
tor  in  degree  tlian  that  which  lies  be- 
J  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the 
ind  a  bridge  over  Niagara  Kiver. 
i  true  of  construction  is  equally  true  of 
When  a  vessel  is  once  locked  in  it 
Jsed  as  cn.-sdy  and  almost  as  quickly  to 
.f  leO  feet  fts  Hi  feet.  Even  the  cost 
iction  b<'lween  Hfts  of  these  varying 
not  nearly  so  great  as  might  be  imag- 
r((  it  is  <.'nly  nt'ocssary  to  extend  the 
d  air  chambers  so  liiat  tbcv  will  have 
■f  say  17.">  r.i't  insli'ad  of  about  "if.  feet, 
excavation  is  nini'-tentliK  of  the  extra 
The  cost  of  the  fin-ater  part  of  the  lock 
0  whetlu^r  for  liigli  m  low  lift,  and  the 
weight  of  i'ti'cl  u,-i('d  in  making  the  air 
ligher  and  ■■xtrmiing  the  guides  is  not 
>le. 


boldest  piis.-^iliN'  way  ihiw  irii^ans  tliat 
al  engini'i'riiig  of  the  future  the  height 
come  bv  lockiigi'  will  be  an  unimportant 
ion.  Till!  ciinal  (■iigineer  may  view 
jiimity  llu'  probli'iu  .■)f  surmounting  a 
1,000  feet  higli,  where  it  was  formerly 


'ins  principle  of  action. 


almost  an  impossibility  with  the  old  type  of  locks. 
There  are  various  eontrivauces,  many  of  ex- 
ceeding ingenuity,  by  which  the  locks  are  ma- 
nipulated and  controlled,  which  can  hardly  be 
given  in  detail  here.  These  compass  the  prob- 
lem of  letting  the  vessels  in  and  out  the  lock, 
and  making  it  secure  against  blows  and  "ram- 
ming;" of  holding  them  iirmly  in  position  while 
they  are  being  lifted  up  or  down,  and  for  level- 
ing, controling  and  actuating  the  locks  during 
translation. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  controlling  de- 
vices ia  that  were  an  accident  to  occur,  the  upper 
lock  would,  so  to  speak,  fall  up  rather  than  fall 
down.  Thus  supposing  that  the  weight  of  the 
lock  would  require  for  its  support  a  charge 
of  air  equal  in  pressure  to  13  pounds  per  square 
inch  above  the  atmosphere,  this  charge  will  be 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  air  from  the 
accumulator  to  a  pressure,  say,  of  16  pounds. 
In  other  words,  suppose  the  weight  of  lift  and 
vessel,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  lock  and 
the  water  it  contains,  is  120,000,000  pounds, 
this  would  be  supported  by  a  pressure  of,  say, 
liin,000,000  pounds.  This  support  would  be  as 
solid  as  though  it  were  a  granite  column. 

If,  in  reading  these  lines,  you  have  conjured 
before  your  fancy  a  gre^  ocean  freighter,  sus- 
pended 100  feet  from  the  earth  and  dancing  and 
tetering  on  an  unstable  support  of  ' '  the  elements, " 
a  brief  study  of  the  dynamics  of  compressed  air 
will  relieve  you  of  such  an  apprehension. 

THE   CANAL   OF   THE   FUTURE. 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to  indicate  the 
poBsibility  that  the  pneumatic  lock  will  one  day 
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come  to  rank  as  one  of  ihe  marvels  of  nine- 
teentli  century  engineering.  More  than  tliia  its 
introduction  will,  aa  I  have  noted,  simply  reverse 
the  principles  of  canal  coMMtruction,  Instead  of 
seeking  long  easy  gru<)es  down  which  the  canal 
may  climli  by  mc-ans  of  short  easy  steps,  as  the 
engineer  does  at  tlie  present  time,  the  latter  will 
now  seek  the  longest  ]>ossihle  stn.-tch  of  level 
eanating,  witli  abrupt  descents  of  the  greatet^t 
[mssiblo  height.  In  a  wtird,  all  the  lockage  will, 
if  possible.  I)e  ma.sse<l  at  a  mnglegHiint,  and  with- 
in reasonable  hniit  the  desoi'nt  eoinpussed  with  a 
single  drop. 

Finally,  not  only  is  the  niuti'icr  of  locks  re- 
duced to  not  more  than  the  tenth  .if  the  number 
required  of  old,  Ijut  the  time  of  lockage  is  simi- 
larly cut  down.  It  will  Ije  jjossible  to  lift  a  ves- 
sel over  a  hill  UK)  or  '2iK)  feet  high  with  a  srarMfly 
greater  ex]>enditure  of  tiine  and  money  than  is 
at  present  required  to  lift  a  vessel  the  height  of 
a  bean  jKile. 

VI.— GOING  DOWN   TO  THE  SEA  IN 
.SHIPS. 

It  ia  the  remarkable  juxtaposition,  as  it  were, 
of  the  two  great  achievements  in  canal  construc- 
tion which  I  have  thus  sketched  at  length,  the 
new  lock  and  the  Chicago  drainage  enterprise, 
which  has  at  last  revealed  the  practicability  of  a 
ship-way  from  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  this  which 
has  roused  the  people  of  the  great  middle  West 
to  aasemble  in  deep  water-ways  conventions  and 
demand  of  Congress  thecon 
struction  of  such  a  canal  as 
a  governmental  enterprise. 
Itiafrom  the  same  conditio) 
that  the  project  of  building 
tills  ship-way  by  private 
ca)>ital  has  sprung. 


What  is  more  than  cer- 
is  that  a  ship  canal  hfts  never 
Ix^fore  been  feasible,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  ship  canal  in  the 
the  broadest  sense  would 
Ih!  either  adc(iu(ite  for  ihe 
traffic  or  even  worth  tlie 
building.  The  volume  of 
commerce  which  awaits  sucli 
an  onlh't  to  the  sea  demands 
a  canal,  or  series  of  canals, 
which  will  Im(,  in  effect,  short 
artificial  rivers,  connecting 
the  larger  channels  of  open 


navigation.  These  must  be  deep  enough  mi 
broad  enough  to  permit  not  merely  passage,  bal 
passage  at  river  speed,  to  the  largest  freighters 
which  now  ply  the  Great  Lakes.  This  is  prac- 
tically saying  that  they  would  give  passageway  to 
90  per  cent,  of  all  the  ocean  freighters  as  well. 

Both  canal  and  lock  must  be  of  sufficient  n- 
]>acity  to  admit  the  vessels  of  8,000  tons' 
burden  wliich  now  navigate  the  lakes.  That  is 
to  define  channels  as  large  as  the  submerged 
canal  across  the  St.  Clair  flats  between  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Erie — 250  or  300  feet  wide  « 
the  bottom,  with  20  to  30  feet  draft.  The  locks 
themselves  must  bt!  not  less  than  5G0  feet  long, 
yo  feet  wide,  and  with  a  draft  of  26  feet. 
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Nature 


■ntly  has  settled  the  route — nature 
and  industrial  conditions.  We  may  dismiss  anv 
[iroject  wliich  would  pass  by  Lake  Erie  and  si- 
tempt  to  go  direct  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake 
Ontario  or  the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver.  AttractiTe 
as  some  of  these  routes  may  seem,  there  still  re- 
mains tlie  fact  that  Lake  Erie  originates  one-bill 
the  freight  of  the  upper  lakes,  and  that  its  two 
great  ports,  Cleveland  and  Huflalo,  own  t<^ther 
a  larger  fleet  and  do  a  greater  freight  busincsi 
than  any  other  three  lake  ports,  or,  for  He 
matter  of  comparison,  any  three  Atlantic  ports. 
Either  of  them  has  a  greater  tonnage  than  all  tbt 
Gulf  ports  or  all  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  Cosal 
The  lower  shore  of  Lake  Erie  is  indeed  the 
richest  200  miles  of  coast  in  the  world. 


Tbe  St.  I.awrenc&Chaiiiplaii 
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r  route,  therefore,  which  does  not  contem- 
t  direct  way  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  sea  is 
'  out  of  the  question.  Of  these  there  are 
•o  which  arc  \n  any  way  [iracticable.  One 
se  is  the  i-'t,  Lawrence- L'linniplain  route  to 
udson  ;  the  other  is  known  as  tlie  Mohawk 
from  Oswi'go  on  Lake  (lutario  to  the 
)n. 

A    CHANCE    FOR    A    CHAU. 

(  promptings  of  national  priile  and  [latriotic 
Iv-Q  wouM  naturally  suggest  the  construc- 
t  a  <:anal  entiroly  within  tlie  confines  of  the 
d  Plates.  The  fact  rt'maina,  however,  Ihat 
inting  such  a  route  are  great  natural  diffi- 
i  coniliincd  with  an  etiorinous  outlay  for  the 

of  way  tlirouKh  a  thickly  settled  country 
1  real  estate  values  arc  high  and  "vested 
sts"  arc  strong.  An  epifrrainmatio  ob- 
ion  of  Mr.  Lyman  E.  (,'ooley,  in  a  con- 
ion  I  had  with  him  recently,  nsviewing  the 

suljject,  briefly  deJicriliea  the  fact:  "The 
wk  route  is  practicable  only  on  condition 
,  canal  commission  may  be  created  with  the 
ary  powers  of  the  Czar  of  llussia,  and  with 
art  to  have  the  power  to  intervene  or  even 
V  its  plans  and  awards." 
reover,  tlio  Mohawk  route  would  involve 
22n  miles  of  artificial  channel  and  a  large 
er    of    locks.      As   projected,    its   summit 

near  Kome,  Now  York,  is  427  feet  above 
aterand  ISO  feet  above  Lake  Ontario.  It 
uous  alike  in  plan  and  profde,  and  its  con- 
ion  would  involve  either  a.  deficient  water 
^  at  its  summit  level  or  a  very  long,  deep 
xpensive  cut.  Its  cost  would  be  so  great 
ho  interest  charges  it  would  lay  upon  trathc 
1  be  so  heavy  as  to  make  it,in  the  judgment 
jse  who  have  dispassionately  examined  it, 
ifitable  and  useless. 

THB  OXB    PllACTICABI-E    ROUTE. 

natural,  and  present  and 
conditions  seeni  to  fix  as 
(iticl  is  along  the  St.  Law- 
hilii  to  tlui  ITiKison.  This 
elusion  of  the  kt«  Deep 
on.  iipjininted  liv  Tresi- 
i.sisiirifr"f  Mr.  Coolcv,  of 
H.  .\ngcll,  now  Minister 
iihii  E,  Russell,  of  Massa- 
■nded 


e  route  whi(!h  all 
ective  industrial, 
ne  practicable  cha 
and  Lake  Chami 
the  ti?ntative   con 

(^-Icveland.  and  cl. 


;    I'r 


nd  Tin 


■tt.s,   thoug) 

ill  inveslig^tiiiii  of 

i.ted  upon  by  (he  i 
I  (Company  of  No 
already  alluded  as 
if  the  canal  by   pt 


ji]ilaiiL  route  is  likewise 
pincers  of  the  Maritime 
li  America,  to  which  I 
jntemplating  the  build- 
ate  capital,  under  gov- 


■tal  Dew  pneomatic  high-lift  lock. 


ernmental  regulation.  This  company  has  been 
chartered  by  Canada,  with  full  powers  to  utilize, 
deepi'n,  and  extend  all  the  existing  Canadian 
canals  along  its  line  of  work,  and  it  is  this  com- 
pany which  is  DOW  seeking  a  similar  charter  at 
the  hands  of  Congress. 


;a    THE   LAKES   AT  A   STROKE, 

This  project,  which  originated  with  Mr.  But- 
ton, and  includes  in  its  directory  a  number  of  the 
ablest  engineers  of  this  country  and  of  Canada, 
among  them  Mr.  Gustav  Lindenthal,  of  New 
York,  and  Thomas  C.  Keifer,  of  Ottawa,  con- 
templates a  series  of  three  short  canals,  bridging 
the  distances  between  I^ake  Erie  and  Lake  Onta- 
rio, between  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Lake 
Champlain,  and  between  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  Hudson  River.  Its  plans  involve,  first,  the 
deepening  and  utilization  of  the  present  Welland 
Canal  to  a  point  opposite Queenstown,  a  shortcut 
to  the  Niagara  Biver,  and  an  abrupt  descent  from 
the  Erie  to  the.  Ontario  level  by  a  single  pair  of 
pneumatic  locks  set  tandem.  These  locks  would 
have  a  combined  height  of  lift  of  320  feet  and  a 
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ca)'>acity  of  2.'), 000, 000  tons  in  ships  aveiaptg  1 
with  present  lake  cralt,  or  100,000,000  tonamii  ) 
the  sliips  built  up  ta  the  luck  dim  ens  ions, 
■will    open    iltH'p-draft    navigation    for  the  Kf  ] 
fri'ifjhtiTB  of  th(f  ujiper  inkrs  for  a  dislasee  of 
2G0  milcB,  to  Cornwall  on  tli(?  Pt.  Lawrenw. 

The  cost  of  thia  portion  of  the  work  is  es 
mated    at   *10,000,000    by    the    comijanv's  ( 
gidooi-s,  and  the  tolls  upon  tlio  traffic  awailinj! 
suil  an     ill  t  art  (alcuUtid  as  sufficient  to 
a  roa,s  i  alien  turn  u[M)n  this  investment, 
cost  rf  aim  th  eunll  rniw  canal  on  ihc  Ameri' 
can  SI  It  an  1  ein|  lo\  mg  tlic  old  type  of  locks  has 
bti  II  estimate  1  at  from  (fo  000,o"oo  to  i40,0nn,- 
000     and    as  Mr   (ooh-y  and  the  commission  « 
will  haip  piiintxl  (lit   tilt  traffic  in  sight  is eu(- 
fi(  tntK  Iji^i.  to  "nariinit  even  this  expeiiditur*, 
lor  tl  o  r  '.t   tliL  jrtsent  Catindian  canal  alvng 
tl  0  '■t    Lattii  n  o  wdl  l>o  utilized  as  far  as  Lake 
^t    Fran  is    ai  I  ficm  thfncc  to  Lake  Chatnplain 
a  short    d  rcct  cut    40  miles  iu  length,    will  be 
ma  le      1  r  m  ll  c  1  wer  end  of  Lake  Champlsin 
to  tl  e  Hudson  will  \u\   Ku  27  miles  of  newchan- 
,  n  1  and  a  k  p  cut      1 1  l   latter  is  the  nioPl  for- 
1   midal  le  and  e\pensi\p  ( t  rtion  of  tlie  work. 
1        A  bol  ler  pre]  ct  Iiasi  perhajis  never  been  con- 
?  ctived       It  conttmjlates  llie  diversion  of  a  por- 
;   tion  of  the  (.urrentof  tl  8  St  Lawrence  into  Lsle 
[  Cliamplam    equal    to    a   large    river,    reversing 
I    the  current  of  that  lakt    and  pouring  such  a  vol- 
;   ume  of  "*at(r  into  the  Hudson  at  TVaterford, 
■    N    Y     aswil!  optn  naMgation  from  Wateriord 
j   to  Ccxhackit   ami  ktep  clear  a  channel  of  sufG- 
:   cient  depth  as  to  make  the  upper  Hudson  navi- 
gable to  the  largest  craft     Likewise  at  Montreil 
a  branch  canal  will  extend  from  Lake  St.  Fran- 
cis   opening  dtep  draft  navigation  to  the  lower 
M    Lawrence  and  thence  to  the  sea. 

HIOnT   BE   BtILT   IN    PIECES. 

As  Mr  Coilev  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  con- 
vereati  n  U  ftl  ith  I  have  referred,  this  routs  i> 
ptculiarh  uniting  in  that  each  of  the  three s«- 
ti<  r  1  WLul  1  justilv  its  own  cost  without  regcd 
to  th  cthii-s  01  tl  at  it  would  eventually  fonn 
part  of  a  (Ontmu  its  channel.  Govermenlal  «"■ 
t  rj  ]■  s<  or  I  Y\\  ate  <  apital  can  build  the  Niagan 
penii  s  lu  eii!  al  and  j  m  Ontario  and  the  upp« 
bt  Law  mice  I  the  long  chain  of  the  n^ier 
lake  8  at  1  1  roht  Tlie  section  from  the  St 
Lanr<iict  t<  (  1  amplain  will  in  turn  justify  the 
outlay  from  the  fact  that,  it  will  bring  down  tbe 
pniduce  u[  the  great  Northwest  by  a  cheap rtWr 
nnite  Slid  Ijiy  these  cargoes  at  the  back  door  of 
New-  Kiigland  and  New  York;  from  whence  they 
can  be  quickly  and  economically  diatribnted  by 
rail.  Finally,  the  ('hamplain-Hndson  Canal,  »- 
pen.sive  though  it  may  be,  would  still  ba  a  ehMF 
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tion  compared  with  the  results  which 
ccrue  from  opening  deep  water  naviga- 
n  New  York  to  Chicago  and  Duluth. 


oute  would  involve  but  90  miles  of  ar- 
ihannel,  as  againat  the  220  miles  of 
lawk  route,  and  even  of  this  15  miles 
.fterward  be  cut  out  by  an  audacious 
ing  feat  at  Niagara.  The  latter  con- 
s  the    construction    of    the   dam    across 

River,  just  above  the  falls,  which  has 
lependently  proposed  for  the  regulation 
ipper  lake  levels,  now  so  serious  a  prob- 
'his  would  convert  the  Niagara  Biver 
iffalo  to   Niagara  into  a  long,  splendid 

From  its  lower  end  a  short  canal  would 
nd  the  falls  and  let  vessels  down  into  the 
»r  of  the  lower  river  at  Lewiaton. 
lering  the  question  of  lockage,  Mr.  Dut- 
ves  that  but  five  of  the  new  type  would 
ired  along  the  entire  route,  where  35 
:  the  old  type  would  have  iDeen  neces- 
l11  in  all,  the  item  of  lockage,  he  coin- 
ill  not  be  more  than  »15, 000,000  or 
000  aa  against  perhaps  three  times  this 
le  old  construction.      And,  merely  as  an 

where  26  locks  are  now  cniployed  on 
land  Canal,  and  where  the  time  of  paS' 
n  one  level  to  the  other  is  about  a  day, 
il  be  but  a  single  pair  of  locks  and  the 
uced  to  not  more  than  an  hour. 

SOME    ESTIMATES    OF    THE   COST. 

se  of  the  enormous  benefits  which  would 
a  vast  section  of  this  country,  and 
of  the  radical  cheapening  of  canal 
;ion  which  I  have  here  outlined,  there 
ng  up  in  the  minds  of  the  more  en- 
3  the  idea  that  a  ship-way  to  the  sea 
e  comparatively  easy  to  build,  and  that 
therefore  be  bi'gun  at  once.  Not  long 
sarneat  advocate  of  the  canal  suggested 


a  possible  cost  of  #75,000,000,  and  still  more 
recently  there  have  appeared  in  the  telegraphic 
columns  of  the  daily  papers  an  estimate,  for  the 
Mohawk  route,  of  $82,000,000.  I  believe  this 
estimate  was  apparently  so  accurate  as  to  be  ex- 
tended to  cents.  Such  views  and  such  figures 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  harm.  In  talking 
with  Mr.  Cooley  he  said  to  me  this: 

"  I  have  been  askeii  over  aud  over  again  by 
Congressmen  and  others  to  make  some  sort  of  an 
estimate.  Would  it  cost  $100, 000,000,  or  $200,  - 
000,000,  or  $300,000,000,  or  what?  I  do 
not  put  it  to  myself  in  that  way.  The  canal 
might  cost,  if  Congress  could  ever  be  brought 
to  act,  $15,000,000  a  year  for  twenty  years. 
That  is  the  only  sane  way  to  look  at  it.  And  it 
would  be  cheap  at  that." 

Mr.  Cooley,  it  should  be  said,  favors  govern- 
mental construction,  though  he  is  not  opposed  to 
properly  regulated  private  enterprise. 

FIRST   OUTLAY  :    ONE    HUNDRED    MILLIONS. 

Mr.  Dutton  is  rather  more  sanguine  both  as  to 
time  and  cost.  His  estimate  is  that  a  canal  along 
the  St.  Lawrence -Champlain  route  of  20  feet 
draft  and  with  26-foot  draft  locks,  of  the  size  I 
liave  already  indicated,  could  be  built  in  four 
years  and  would  cost  less  than  $100,000,000. 
This  would  permit  the  free  passage  of  all  lake 
boats  now  in  commission,  practically  all  our  coast- 
ing vessels  and  alarge  proportion  of  ocean  freight- 
ers. Mr.  Dutton  further  estimates  that  to  after- 
ward deepen  the  canals  to  a  draft  of  2  6  feet,  with 
a  breadth  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  volume 
of  trade,  would  require  another  $100,000,000. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  latter  work  does  not  in- 
volve new  locks,  as  these  should  be  built  of  ade- 
quate size  in  the  first  place. 

Both  these  estimates,  it  should  be  understood, 
are  based  only  upon  such  data  as  are  already  at 
hand  and  upon  field  reconnoissances.  Pull  and 
exhaustive  information,  upon  which  alone  any 
accurate  estimates  may  be  based,  is  now  being 
prepared,  and  the  required  surveys  being  made 
by  the  commission  of  engineers  recently  appointed 
by  President  McKinley  under  an  appropriation 
from  the  last  Congress.  This  commission  con- 
gists  of  Alfred  Noble,  of  Chicago,  builder  of  the 
first  lock  at  the  '  ■  Soo,  "a  member  of  the  recent  Nic- 
aragua Canal  Commission ;  George  Y.  Wisner,  an 
engineer  of  large  information,  especially  regards 
questions  of  lake  navigation,  and  Major  Charles 
Walker  Raymond,  of  the  United  States  Army. 
The  commission  will  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
Canadian  Government  engineers  in  the  survey  of 
the  St.  Lawrence- Champlain  route,  which  is  to  be 
made  in  accordance  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
original  Deep  Water-ways  Commission. 
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VI.— EIGHT    HUNDRED    MILLIONS    A 
YEAR  FOR  FREIGHT. 

I  do  not  know  that  many  are  aware  that  the 
annual  freiglit  bill  of  this  country  amounts  to 
more  than  8<S00,000,000  a  year.  It  is  a  tax, 
and  the  most  burdensome  tax  which  this  coun- 
try knows,  upon  our  industries  and  upon  produc- 
tion. Its  meaning,  brought  home,  is  that  each 
family  in  the  United  States  pays  on  the  average 
860  a  year  for  freight  alone.  If  Commissioner 
Wright's  statistics  are  correct — that  the  average 
income  of  each  laborer  in  this  country  is  not 
more  than  |;500  a  year — then  each  head  of  a 
family  must  set  aside  on  the  average  the  results 
of  a  month  and  a  half  of  toil  to  pay  his  share  of 
the  freight.     There  is  no  Jones  to  do  it  here. 

The  people  of  the  West  have  learned  this  eco- 
nomic lesson  well.  They  have  seen  their  wheat 
carried  over  the  Great  Lakes  at  an  average  charge 
of  less  than  one  mill  per  ton  mile,  when  the  rail- 
road rate  from  their  farms  to  lake  transportation, 
or  to  market,  was  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a 
half  per  ton  mile.  They  know  that  if  all  the 
freight  in  the  United  States  could  be  carried  as 
cheaply  as  is  wheat  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  this 
burden  would  be  cut  down  to  one-tenth  of  what 
it  now  is. 

Such  considerations  as  these  ought  to  make  it 
plain,  even  to  a  wayfarer  or  a  Congressman,  that 
the  freight  question  is  worth  a  little  attention. 

THE    KEY    OF    THE    SITUATION. 

It  is  because  a  ship  canal  to  the  sea  is  the  most 
important  phase  of  this  question  that  this  article 
is  written.  Of  the  fact  here  noted  there  can  be 
no  question.  The  growth  of  the  lake  commerce 
has  directly  affected  the  price,  to  their  producers, 
of  every  bushel  of  wheat,  every  ton  of  coal  and 
iron,  and  every  pound  of  mcM-chandise  from  an 
area  covering  more  than  one-half  the  L'^nited 
States. 

A  line  drawn  fi'om  Buffalo  through  Pittsburg 
to  Denver  and  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  will 
hardly  circumscribe  the  area,  all  of  whose  road- 
ways, so  to  speak,  lead  to  the  lakes.  This  great 
basin  is  the  treasury  of  the  continent.  It  con- 
tains the  great  deposits  of  ores  and  fuels,  it  man- 
ufactures most  extensivelv,  it  almost  feeds  the 
nation,  it  produces  the  larger  portion  of  our  ex- 
ports, save  that  of  cotton,  and  it  consumes  the 
larger  portion  of  our  imports. 

Some,  at  l(*ast,  of  the  millions  populating  this 
basin  know  that  it  costs  almost  as  much  to  trans- 
ship their  cargoes  at  Buffalo  as  it  does  to  carry 
these  the  entire  length  of  the  lakes.  They  see 
that  they  pay  as  much  for  carrying  a  bushel  of 


grain  from  Dakota  to  Liverpool  as  will  carry  two 
and  a  half   competing  bushels  from  Argentine. 
They  know  further  that  if  their  ships,  once  afloat 
on  tlie  Great  Lakes,  could  go  on  to  the  ports  of 
the  Atlantic  in  uninterrupted  course,  they  would 
be  put  in  touch  with  the  new  or  greater  markets, 
which  are  now  entirely  cut  off  from   a  part  of 
their  products  and  to  reach  which  they  pay  dearly 
for  the  rest.     There  is  little  doubt,  in  view  of 
tlie  steady  cheapening  of  lake  rates,  that  in  a  few 
years  a  cargo  could  be  carried  from  Chicago  or 
Duluth  to  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  time  to 
Liverpool,  for  little  more  than  the   present  car- 
riage to  Buffalo. 


( i 
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The  meaning  of  this  is  not  easily  grasped  at  a 
glance.  Comparatively  speaking  the  States  of 
the  seaboard  are  poor.  It  is  the  Interior  which 
is  rich.  When  it  shall  be  possible  for  the  grain 
and  produce,  the  coal  and  iron  of  the  Interior 
States  to  be  carried  in  unbroken  cargoes  to  the 
sea,  this  countrv  will  command  the  markets  of 
the  world.  And  because  steel  ships  can  be  built 
upon  Lake  Erie  more  cheaply  than  anywhere  else 
it  will  command  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world 
as  well. 

He  who  shall  find  a  way  to  solve  this  problem 
will  deserve  to  rank  as  the  greatest  statesman 
produced  by  this  generation. 

Meanwhile,  the  application  for  a  charter  to 
do  such  a  work  as  the  Maritime  Canal  Company 
proposes  to  do  deserves  to  receive  at  least  favorable 
consideration.  It  is  unfortunately  the  fact  that 
few  works  undertaken  by  our  National  Govern- 
ment have  ever  been,  from  a  standpoint  of  econ- 
omy or  promptness  of  construction,  a  success.  It 
must  be  clear  to  any  one  who  has  any  knowledge 
of  the  infinite  capacity  of  a  Government  engineer 
for  incompetence  and  delay,  that  if  it  is  to  be 
undertaken  as  a  governmental  enterprise,  aahip 
canal  to  the  sea  will  not  be  completed  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

A  ship-way  to  the  sea  should  be  built  under 
strict  governmental  supervision  and  control,  but 
it  can  be  built  successfully  only  by  the  same  type 
of  genius  which  has  created  on  this  continent  • 
railroad  system  that  is  without  an  equal  in  the 
world.  The  large-brained  engineers  who  have 
made  possible  what  but  yesterday  was  impo88iUe» 
stand  ready  to  undertake  this  work.  They  9^ 
not  a  dollar  of  subsidy,  but  simply  charter  nghtB, 
to  go  forward  with  an  enterprise  fraught  with 
vaster  consequences  and  of  more  intimate  coB<*rB 
to  the  larger  portion  of  this  nation  than  any  othtf 
commercial  enterprise  projected  since  the  hsff^' 
ning  of  railway  construction  in  Amerioai 


LEE  PUBLIC  ORGAN  RECITALS  IN  BOSTON. 


BY  WILLIAM  I.  COLE. 


;ESH  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in 
e  way  of  ministering  to  public  pleasure 
'are  by  the  employment  of  means  lying 
is  furnished  by  the  series  of  free  organ 
that  took  place  in  Boston  last  winter 
ing.      There    were    numerous   churches, 

which  seldom  or  neVer  are  opened  be- 
tundays.  An  equal  number  of  organs 
mt  the  greater  part  of  the  week.  A  body 
d  organists  had  but  an  extremely  limited 
jncy  for  their  art.  On  the  other  hand, 
s  a  music-loving  public  whose  opportuni- 
learing  good  music  of  any  kind  were  in 
5  cases  too  few,  and  for  hearing  organ 
utside  the  church  service  were,  in  the 
ill,  very  rare.  The  Art  Section  of  the 
;h  Century  Club,  an  organization  of  grow- 
3rtance  devoted  to  * '  a  finer  public  spirit 
etter  social  order,'*  saw  the  unused  re- 
nd the  unfulfilled  need  and  brought  them 
3ach  other. 

sted  originally  by  the  mention  in  Dr. 
book  on  ' '  Municipal  Government  in 
ritain  "  of  the  free  organ  concerts  pro- 
•  the  city  of  Manchester  in  its  great  mu- 
all,  yet  the  undertaking  was  in  no  sense 

So  far  as  known  to  those  who  took  the 
n  hand,  the  inception  and  carrying  out 
)lan  were  strictly  original.  No  similar 
'  free  organ  recitals,  it  is  believed,  has 
en  elsewhere.  Not  only  were  there  no 
s  of  undertakings  of  a  like  nature  in 
tces  for  guidance,  but  the  principle  itself 
[jk  out.  It  was  experimental  work  from 
ist. 

cally  all  arrangements  for  the  series  were 
personal  interviews.  The  circular  letter 
ressed  envelope  for  reply,  by  which  so 
w  projects  an^  started  and  through  which 
'  fail,  was  not  used.  Pastors,  church 
ies,  and  musicians,  almost  without  num- 
e  seen  and  ask«Nl  to  coo[)erate  in  carry- 
he  proposed  plan. 

;king  out  cliurcln'S  regard  was  had  to 
nation  and  th(»  (jiudity  of  th(?ir  organ. 
3  purpose  of  tlie  recitals  was  artistic  and 
lal,  good  organs  were  wanted.  No  at- 
is  made  to  get  all  the  leading  organists, 
choice  among  thuni  was  almost  casual, 
1  as  it  was  largely  by  the  selection  of  the 
nd  conviinioHces  of  various  sorts.      The 


general  plan  was  to  ask  for  two  recitals  in  each 
church,  one  by  the  organist  of  the  church  and 
one  by  some  other  organist. 

Some  of  the  church  authorities  refused  to  fall 
in  with  the  plan,  chiefly  because  they  thought  it 
would  not  be  worth  wliile.  In  one  case,  after 
seeing  tht  scope  and  character  of  the  recitals  and 
the  interest  they  were  creating,  they  changed 
their  minds  and  arranged  for  one  of  the  most 
notable  recitals  of  the  series. 

At  first  the  attitude  of  musicians  toward  the 
undertaking  was  somewhat  peculiar.  While  all 
commended  the  idea  and  said  that  they  would 
like  to  see  it  tried,  yet  many  were  skeptical  as  to 
the  success  of  the  experiment.  That  the  public 
cared  little  for  organ  music  and  would  not  come 
to  hear  it  was  an  opinion  quite  prevalent  among 
them.  For  this  opinion  experience  in  similar 
lines  furnished  not  a  little  ground.  Free  organ 
recitals  had  occasionally  been  given  before  in 
Boston,  but  with  only  partial  success.  Even 
Guilmant,  the  greatest  living  French  master  of 
the  organ,  had  not  filled  the  Old  South  Church. 
But  skepticism  as  to  the  public  capacity  for  un- 
derstanding and  appreciating  art  of  any  kind  is 
rooted  in  the  indifference  of  artists  themselves 
to  all  outside  a  select  few.  Where  impulse  to 
popularize  art  is  wanting,  distrust  of  the  public 
artistic  sense  will  always  be  found.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  whatever  misgivings  any 
of  the  musicians  may  have  had  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  undertaking,  they  one  and  all  were 
ready  to  do  what  they  could  for  its  success.  Not 
a  few  entered  heartily  into  the  plan.  Organists 
especially  rendered  valuable  service. 

Since  the  interest  of  the  public  in  organ  music 
could  be  tested  more  satisfactorily  by  a  moder- 
ately large  number  of  concerts  than  by  a  few,  a 
series  of  twenty  was  arranged,  ten  to  be  given 
in  the  evening  and  ten  at  the  noon  hour  on  Sat- 
urday. Two  extra  recitals  afterward  were 
added.  The  noon  recitals,  for  the  convenience 
especially  of  shoppers  and  tradespeople,  were 
held  in  downtown  churches,  the  others  in  various 
churches  throughout  the  city. 

Although  open  to  the  public  and  free,  admis- 
sion was  by  ticket  up  to  five  minutes  before  the 
time  for  beginning,  after  which  tickets  were  not 
required.  These  tickets,  which  admitted  to  the 
entire  series,  could  be  had  on  application  at  the 
rooms  of    the  Twentieth   Century  Club  and  at 
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various  other  convenient  points  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  It  was  the  object  of  these  tickets 
to  involve  some  effort  and  forethought  on  the 
part  of  the  audience  in  the  matter  of  attend- 
ance and  to  secure  their  continued  interest. 
Folders  giving  the  whole  series,  with  dates, 
places,  and  organists,  were  widely  distributed, 
and  each  concert  was  duly  announced  in  the  daily 
papers. 

From  the  outset  the  attendance  was  astonish- 
ingly great.  About  four  hundred  at  the  first  re- 
cital, it  increased  to  eighteen  hundred  at  the 
second,  of  which  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
were  turned  away.  The  average  attendance  for 
the  whole  twenty- two  concerts  was  not  far  from 
eleven  hundred.  This  result  in  point  of  num- 
bers will  appear  the  more  surprising  when  it  is 
known  that  the  gentleman  to  whose  energy, 
thorough  musicianship,  and  rare  personality  tlie 
success  of  the  enterprise  was  very  largely  due 
had  declared  that  if  two  hundred  and  fifty  came 
he  would  feel  well  repaid  for  all  that  he  had 
done.  The  evening  audiences  were  of  a  more 
distinctly  popular  character  than  the  noon  audi- 
ences and  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  men. 
As  would  be  expected,  the  downtown  recitals 
brought. together  the  greater  number  of  clerks 
and  shop-girls.  A  few  people  came  to  the  re- 
citals in  carriages. 

The  artistic  success  of  the  recitals  was  equally 
great.  Bach,  Rheinberger,  and  Guilmant  ap- 
pear most  often  on  the  programmes.  Mendelssohn, 
Dubois,  Merkel,  Handel,  Saint- Saens,  Schumann, 
and  H.  W.  Parker  each  appear  a  number  of 
times.  Boston's  resident  composers — George  W. 
Chadwick,  (jeorge  E.  Whiting,  Arthur  Forte, 
and  others — are  well  represented. 

The  organists  made  their  own  programmes,  but 
certain  general  suggestions  were  laid  down  for 
their  guidance.  A  standard  composition  in  se- 
vere style — a  fugue  of  Bacli,  for  instance — was 
recommended  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Repetition  of  standard  works  was  en- 
courag(id  ratlier  than  the  contrary,  organists  being 
asked  not  to  avoid  putting  such  a  work  on  their 
programme  because  some  other  organist  liad  done 
so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  work  of  Bach  was 
played  three  times  and  sc^veral  others  of  his 
twice.  It  WAS  request(;d  also  that  the  English 
and  Italian  schools  sliould  be  represented  as  well 
as  tlie  French  and  German.  ()ther  suggestions 
were: 

* '  It  is  not  desirable  to  play  whole  sonatas, 
even  if  in  only  tliree  movements.  The  public 
which  attends  these  recitals  has  not  the  power  of 
sustained  attention  necessary  for  tiie  appreciation 
of  the  artistic  unity  of  a  sonata.  It  has,  however, 
the  desire,  and  pediaps,  to  a  considerable  extent. 


the  power,  to  catch  the  spirit  of  two  well-con- 
trasted movements  of  an  extended  work.  But 
it  is  well  to  avoid  movements  of  exceptional 
length. 

' '  It  goes  without  saying  that  arrangements 
and  transcriptions  for  the  organ  should  be  avoid- 
ed. But  masterly  arrangements  of  standard 
orchestral  works,  which  the  general  public  has 
little  opportunity  to  hear,  need  not  be  entirely 
excluded." 

That  the  programmes  be  varied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  vocal  or  violin  solos  was  recommended, 
but  lengthy  solos  were  not  deemed  desirable. 
Exceptions  to  this  were  selections  from  oratorios, 
which  were  advised,  even  though  they  were  very 
well  known  to  the  public. 

It  was  urged  that  the  noon  programme  should 
not  exceed  forty  minutes  and  an  evening  pro- 
gramme one  hour,  and  that  all  recitals  should 
begin  exactly  on  time. 

Of  the  rendering  of  the  music  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  among  the  organists  were  such  men  as 
S.  B.  Whitney,  Arthur  Forte,  George  W.  Chad- 
wick, H.  M.  Dunham,  Charles  H.  Morse,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  others  whose  names  are  synony- 
mous with  all  that  is  best  in  organ  expression. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  recitals  being  the  en- 
couragement of  organ  study,  the  master  organists 
were  invited  to  associate  with  themselves  any 
of  their  pupils  by  whom  they  were  willing  to  be 
assisted,  and  in  several  cases  they  did  so.  Thor- 
ough musicianship  characterized  the  perform- 
ances from  beginning  to  end. 

The  annotations  of  the  programmes  deserve 
special  mention.  All  of  these  were  under  the 
editorship  of  the  director  of  the  series,  and  most 
of  them  were  written  by  him.  They  are  of  va- 
rious sorts,  dependent  largely  upon  the  kind  of 
audience  expected.  The  language  is  alw&ys 
simple  and  direct.  All  foreign  words  are  trans- 
lated and  technical  terms  defined.  A  few  cita- 
tions will  show  best  their  character  and  scope. 
As  examples  of  simple  explanatory  notes  a  few 
are  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  illustration  of  the  fugue  principle  by 
Bach's  work  is  there  pointed  out.  In  these  notes 
the  aim  is  to  say  something  not  too  ponderous, 
but  at  the  same  time  explanatory. 

A  note  is  often  made  the  occasion  for  giv- 
ing some  other  information.  Schumann*B  name 
is  the  excuse  for  quoting  his  precept  about  the 
organ. 

What  was  the  cost  of  this  series  of  redtali? 
In  money,  surprisingly  small.  TheauthoritieBot 
the  various  churches  gave  freely  in  every  case  the 
use  of  their  edifices,  and  in  several  caooB  inciund 
special  expenses  on  account  of  the  recitab  to 
organ  repairs  and  tuning.     All  the  ixrgunM  uA 
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soloists  gave  their  services  gratuitously.  The 
newspapers  gave  publicity  to  the  enterprise  with- 
out charge.  The  only  considerable  expense  was 
'or  the  printing  of  circulars,  tickets,  and  pro- 
n'ammes,  and  this  did  not  exceed  two  hundred 
.nd  sixtv  dollars. 

An  extended  statistical  study  is  to  be  made  of 
^e  practical  and  artistic  results  of  the  recitals. 
Tith  a  view  to  this  a  request  was  printed  upon 
le  tickets  that  the  holder  should  send  name  and 
Idress  at  the  close  of  the  series  to  the  commit- 


Gmon^  Op*  2t,  No*  I* 

ft  prominent  organbt  in  Rotterdam.    His  compodtiont 


J.  B.  UTZAU. 

.  The  composer  was  bom  about  1855,  and  is 
show  German  training  and  sympathies. 

This  number  and  the  next  are  from  a  group  of  three  pieces  numbered  2i  in  the 
mposer's  list  of  works;  for  oj>uj  2X  qieans  ^**.work'  21."  It  has  been  the  custom  'since 
iethoven's  time  (1770-1827)  td  indicate  in  thb  way  the  order  of  composition  of  a  tone 
tet's  works. 

The  canon  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  composition.  It  is  very  conventional, 
id  it  is  generally  cultivated  by  those  who  are  technically  skillful,  but  not  gifted  with  great 
tetic  feeling.  Yet  many  canons  have' been  written  which  were  interesting  in  soun6  as. 
ill  as  on^  paper*  The  one  we  hear  this  evening  is  certainly  pleftsing  to  the  ear ;  yet  is 
solutely  strict  in  Its  adberence  to  the  rules  of  canon.  Those  rules  (and  we  see  them 
•served  in  "round,"  which  is  a  sort  of  canon7  aemand  that  the  melody  rendered  by  the 
indpal  voice  shall  be  reproduced  by  a  secondary  voice  immediately  following.  Thus,  In 
e  present  work,  that  which  we  hear  played  by  the  instrumental  part  corresponding  to  the 
lor,  is  reproduced  two  measures  later  by  the  soprano.;. There  is  an  accompanying  bass 
.rt  which  does  not  imitate  and  is  not  imitated.  The  upper  parts  cease,  and  We  hear  the 
ss  alone,  for  a  moment  Then  the  soprano  is  leader  for  a  while,  the  tenor  imitating. 
;ain  the  upper  parts  pause.  A  passage  'similar  to  the  beginning,  with  the  te.nor  in'  tiie 
id,  concludes  the  work* 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN  BACHL      Toccata  and  Fu^ue  in  D  Winot. 

Bach  wu  bom  in  1685  and  died  in  1750.  He  was  thus  contemporary  with  Handel;  but  though  they  were 
*both  Germans,  and  were  on  several  occadons  In  the  same  dty  at  the  same  time,  these  great  masters  never 
met.    Bach  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  thfs  greatest  of  all  composers  for  the  organ. 

The  toccata  is  frequently,  as  in  the  present  work,  a  species  of  brilliant  improvisation, 
troductory  to  an  extended  composition.  The  fugue  is  a  complicated  and  rather  strict 
iisical  form.  Bach  excelled  all  others  in  the  composition  of  fugues  which  were  excellent 
form  as  well  as  in  musical  quality.  The  fugue  principle  may  be  briefly  defined  thus :  a 
sme  is  played  or  sung  without  accompaniment ;  that  theme  is  taken  up  by  other  parts  in 
rn,  each  part  continuing  as  an  accompaninnent^after  it  has  finished  its  own,  rendering  of 
5  theme. 

ROBERT  SCHUMANN.  Two  Sketches. 

The  composer  was  bom  in  Saxony  in  1810,  and  died  near  Bonn  (Beethoven's  birthplace)  in  1856.  He 
had  a  thorough  university  education,  not  deciding  to  make  music  hU  life  work  until  about  1835.  He  wiss 
«  remarkably  original  genius,  a  leader  in  what  is  known  as  the  '*  Romantic  Schod  **  of  composition.  He 
vspedally  enriched  the  literature  of  piano  and  of  song ;  but  he  also  wrote  nnmerous  orchestral  an4  choral 
works,  and  several  instrumental  trios,  quartets,  etc.  As  e4itor  of  a  prominent  musical  periodical  he  exer« 
cised  great  influence  through  his  writings.    The  dose  of  his  life  was  clouded  by  mental  illness. 

It  was  Schumann  who,  in  his  '*  Rules  for  Young  Musicianst*'  honored  the  organ 
that  frequently  quoted  precept:  "If,  as  you  go  by  a  church,  you  hear  the  organ,  go 
and  listen.  If  it  happens  that  you  are  permitted  to  take  a  seat  upon  the  player's 
nch,  try  your  little  fingers  and  wonder  at  this  omnipotence  of  music.*'  He  himself 
ote  comparatively  little  for  the  organ :  six  fugues  on  the  name  BACH,  and  ten'  studies 
d  ''sketches.*'  ^The  studies  and  sketches  were  indeed  intended  by  him  for  pedal-piano, 
t  some  of  them  are  in  good  organ  style. 
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tee.     To  all  who  complied  with  this  request — 
about  eleven  hundred — a   circular   will  be  sent 
this  fall  containing  a  large  number  of  questions 
whose  object  will  be  to  find  out  what  benefits 
they  have  derived  from  the  concerts  and  to  get 
suggestions  for  modifying  future  plans.     Among 
the  questions  to  be  asked  will  be  such  as  these: 
* '  If  you  have  not  found  other  organ  recitals 
interesting,  can  you  give  any  reason   why  you 
have  been   interested  by  those  of  this  series  ?  '* 
'*The  annotations  have  been  of   various  de- 
scriptions.    Can    you 
indicate  the  sort  that 
you  have  found  help- 
ful  in  listening,   and 
also    those   which   for 
any    reason    have 
seemed  to  you  use- 
less ?  ^' 

*  *  Have  you  enjoyed 
the  performances  of 
the  soloists  more  than 
the  organ  selections  ?  " 

*  <  What  suggestions 
would  you  make  ?"• 

As  these  questions 
imply,  the  purpose  of 
the  investigation  will 
be  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  among  other 
things,  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  direction 
goDd  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  reci- 
tals; what  the  reason 
of  the  popularity  of 
the  recitals  has  been; 
whether  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  per- 
sistence in  recital-giv- 
ing would  have  results 
of  any  permanence; 
and  what  sort  of  pro- 
grammes  would  be 
most  helpful. 

The  recitals  have 
achieved  a  remarkable 
success  from  every 
point  of  V  i  e  w — f  a  r 
greater  than  those  who 
conducted  them  in  their 
warmest  enthusiasm 
had  ventured  to  hope. 
Are  not  the  results  of 
this  experiment  rich 
in  suggestion  for  the 
musical  education  ot 
the  people  ? 


SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  BAYREUTH   PLAYS. 

cut  it  ilown  and  wound  up  with  a  ballet.  The 
ballet  was  a  success;  the  "Walkure,"  an  old 
patron  of  the  stsge  declared,  may  be  very  good, 
but  it  is  not  amusing. 

This  year's  t'estspiele  comprised  three  cycles  ot 
the  "  Ringder  Nibclungen,"  occupying  each  four 
evenings,  with  three  performances  of  "Parsifal" 
intervening  betwcon  the  cycles,  and  one  preced- 
ing and  one  concluding  "  Parsifal "  evening. 
There  were  thus  twenty  performances;  they  te- 
gan  on  July  1!),  and  the  last  took  plai'e  on 
August  I!). 

(.tut  of  the  wild,  mysterious,  not  rarely  contrs- 
dictory  Northern  myths  and  their  feeble  remi- 
niscences, contaminated  with  a  varnish  of  Chris- 
tian civihzation  in  the  Nibelungenlied,  Wagner 
has  boldly  woven  a  harmonious  texture.  A  gi- 
gantic undertaking,  easy  to  criticise,  yet  clothed 
in  dignified,  often  beautiful  and  poetical  lan- 
guage, recalling  the  blank  verse  and  StaOreime 
of  the  Edda,  and  accompanied  by  music,  wild, 
majestic,  sweet,  grotesque,  discordant  almost,  un- 
intelligible sometimes  to  the  layman,  and  possi- 
bly to  the  trained  musician — wonderfully  in  hu- 
raony  with  thought,  word,  or  action,  and  enli- 
vened by  that  wealtli  of  magic  motives  which  elec- 
trify the  listener  and  guide  him  through  obKura 
passages.  The  English  librettos  unfortunftlely 
bear  about  as  much  resemblance  to  Wagner's 
verses  as  the  average  English  version  of  a  L«lin 
anthem  does  to  its  original. 

The  leading  idea  is  the  curse  attached  to  the 
gold  ring  which  Alhertch  the  Nibelung,  the  black 
alb  (elf),  forges  out  of  the  Rhine  gold.  AlhtriA 
obtains  the  gold  by  renouncing  love.  By  «»" 
Wntan,  misled  by  Lorje,  robs  him  of  it  in  order 
to  redeem  Frc  n  wlon  the  giants  demand  for 
having  built  W  alhalla  S'  gfried  the  Walsnny, 
Wo/uh's  descendant  tl  e  free  hero,  is  to  restore 
the  ring  to  tl  e  llh  e  daughters,  uninspired,  "' 
his  own  will,  and  tl  s  to  avert  the  doom  of  ^^ 
gods.  But  lo  f,  8  it  to  Brunnhilde,  whom  h* 
forgets  after enpt^  gT  (  ine'^cupCtheChriPi'- 
hild  of  the  Xiix'lungenlied),  and  takes  it  from  h*^ 
again  when  disguised  as  Gunthtr.  Thus  they 
all  perish,  the  guilty  gods  and  heroes,  o'W 
n.>!f»,  A/brnrir^  son,  and  half-brother  of  61^ 
thi'.f  and  Gutntne,  whom  the  Rhine  d&ugbtondlW 
into  the  depths  of  the  river.  From  iSMg/H« 
and  limnnhi/de's  pyre  the  RhiDe  d«aglit6rs atll*^ 
recover  the  ring.  Gold  it  ia  in  the  Edda,  W 
which  brings  murder  and  crime  Into  the  wodi 
Wagner's  Freia  corresponds  to  /dim,  tha  goaid- 
iau    of    the  golden  apples— one  ilmort  luiMitl 


Orchestral  conilurtor  ac  the  Buyreutli  Fentlvals. 


WIIEX,  after  endless  stniggles  and  worries, 
Wagner  had  completed  his  Festepielhaus 
at  Bayreuth  an<l  succes-sfuliy  carried  out  the  first 
performance  of  the  •■  N'iljeluugen  Ring"  in  187G, 
almost  every  member  of  the  audience  was  a  pa- 
tron and,  10  i/j."!.  a  Wiignerian.  The  great  public 
looked  on  with  indifference  and  derinion,  prompted 
bypelty  jealousy,  gross  ignorance,  and  misunder- 
standing. Wo  have  learned  a  little.  We  ac- 
kiMiwledge  tliat  Wagner  has,  iHwides  a  peculiar 
music,  a  likewise  iM«.'uiiar,  perhaiw  rather  unnec- 
essary, desire  to  dignify  the  operatic  stage  and 
to  create  a  drammic  iiiusic.  Wagnerians  are  In- 
coming extinct.  If  we  are  still  a  little  pro-  (or 
anti-J  Wagner — tliough  we  do  not  dream  of 
styling  any  one  pro-  (or  anti-)  Beethoven. — ^we  re- 
member the  bitterness  with  which  Wagner  has 
been  assailed,  and  that  the  hard  struggle  for  ex- 
istence renders  us  more  and  more  prone  to  prefer 
the  soothing  duty  to  what  charms,  but  neither 
lulls  nor  amuses.  The  ' '  Walkure  "  was  given  in 
Rome  last  winter.      The  manager  had  judiciously 
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gner  has  modified  that  most  beautiful 
the  North. 

Rheingold*'  began  at  5  p.m. — the  other 
,nces  at  4 — and  continued  without  break 
— the  others  till  about  10.  It  probably 
>ccur  to  anybody  to  look  at  his  watch, 
ind  one  watched  the  Rhine  daughters 
ner,  of  Hamburg,  Hieser,  of  Stuttgart, 
''olter,  of  Magdeburg)  gracefully  floating 
down,  and  listened  to  their  singing, 
tically  one  followed  the  negotiations  be- 
^otan  (Van  Rooy,  of  Amsterdam),  Pricka 
irema,  of  London),  Freia  (Marion  Weed, 
^ne),    and   the   giants  (E.    Wachter,    of 

and  J.  Elmblad,  of  Breslau),  and 
leinrich  Vogl,  of  Miinich).  Wotan 
is  a  little  too  fond  of  posing  with  the 
arm's  end  or  did  not  trust  his  dignity 
her  position.  It  was  rumored  that  Van 
ually  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
July  21.  A  more  difficult  debut  could 
)e  imagined;  if  the  rumor  be  correct, 
but  praise  can  be  bestowed  on  his  per- 
5;  if  not,  a  little  criticit^m  will  not  be 
Heinrich  Vogl's  Loge  pleased  many  and 
displeased  a  few.  The  ever  unstable, 
I  Lotjes  motive  may  suggest  a  mocking, 
almost  dancing  courtier  of  the  custoni- 
Mephisto  type.  It  is  said  that  Wagner 
roved  of  this  interpretation.  But  though 
'lib,  and  fond  of  coarse  jokes,  Loye 
;s  the  fire  element  with  its  terrible  power 
and  evil:  as  elementarv  force  he  is  re- 
he  giants,  the  father  of  monsters,  and 
d  like  to  see  that  part  of  his  character 
indicated.  In  clear  enunciation  and 
inging  \^ogl  was  unsurpassed.  Alben'ch 
b^riedrichs,  of  Bremen)  and  Mime  (Hans 
of  Breslau)  were  splendid  throughout; 
respect  also  Mintes  acting  particularly 
•ly  perfect.      (Jiants  are  exceedingly  rare 

to  be  madi^  up.  and  might  have  been 
ter.  Fdpirr  (Klnil)lad)  was  dressed  in 
ins,  Fdsnhl  in  wliite;  tlieir  l)are  arms 
'•raggy  and  nii^>]it  liave  been  covered, 
id  Fasniil  lM)th  stanip(Ml  awkwardly  in 
1  their  uncouth  motive,  and  acteil  and 
I  l>econHii^  heavy  and  roiigli  vi<j:or. 
^ting  ('ostunic  studies  can  be  made  in 
lanic  Museum  at  Xiirnberg,  but  we  find 
il)0Ut  the  costumes  of  ancient  goddesses, 
ately.  h)riii  at  BaynMitli  wore  a  pretty 
<s,  draped  in  a  fold  a])out  th(^  middle  of 
Frirkn  appeare<l  in  a  sort  of  gown, 
white  in  front  and  dark  blue  at  the  back, 
assume  that  these  were  th(*  fashions  of 
Frau  Cosima — the  name  by  which 
s    widow    is    desi*;nate<l,    even    by    the 


Bavarian  policeraan  with  the  regulation  black  kid 
gloves,  as  obliging  as  any  English  policeman, 
though  always  an  old  non-commissioned  officer — 
would  see  to  that  if  the  actresses  themselves 
should  be  in  doubt.  Fricka  had  sufficient  courage 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  displaying  a  varied 
assortment  of  garments,  while  Wotan  had  an 
opportunity  of  shining  in  various  degrees  of 
splendor.  Frickd's  part  is  not  grateful.  Her 
goat- carriage  was  about  as  ridiculous  as  it  gener- 
ally is,  and  her  imposing  style  of  flourishing  the 
whip,  therefore,  was  somewhat  wasted. 

The  love  duet  in  the  ''Walkiire"  between 
Siegmund  (H.  Vogl)  and  Sieglind  (Rosa  Sucher, 
of  Berlin,  in  plain  white)  did  not  attain  that 
triumphant  ring  which  the  audience  might  have 
expected  after  the  promising  commencement  of 
the  scene,  and  the  most  poetical  passage,  when 
the  moonlight  hursts  in  through  the  suddenly 
opening  door,  was  little  marked.  The  indescrib- 
able beauty  of  the  scene,  in  which  Brunnhilde 
(Ellen  Gulbranson,  of  Christiania)  announced  to 
Siegfried  his  death,  disarmed  all  criticism.  Nor 
did  the  exceedingly  difficult  dialogues  between 
Fricka  and  Wotan,  when  Wotan  delivers  the 
Wdlsung  up  to  his  fate,  and  between  Wotan  and 
Bruimhilde,  fail — all  honor  to  the  artists. 
Wagner  has  there  deviated  from  ancient  usage; 
marriage  between  brother  and  sister  was  not 
condemned.  The  combat  between  U an  ding 
(Wachter)  and  Siegfried  and  Wotari^s  interference 
pass  >vith  such  rapidity  that  one  may  easily  miss 
the  climax.  All  the  grander,  no  doubt,  but  how 
tantalizing  for  one  who  happens  not  to  look  up 
that  moment !  The  eight  Walkiiren  did  splen- 
didly; one  would  hardly  believe  that  that  volume 
of  sound  originated  from  so  small  a  number  of 
voices. 

There  was  some  bungling  in  the  forging  of 
Siegfried's  sword.  The  fire  would  not  burn, 
the  crucible  did  not  glow,  the  toy  hammer,  in 
Siegfried's  hands  (W.  Griining,  of  Hamburg), 
would  not  ring  on  the  anvil  which  had  so  well 
accompanied  Mime's  work,  sparks  would  not  fly, 
and  finally  the  anvil  split  in  two  while  the 
sword  was  still  high  in  the  air.  Minor  details, 
of  course,  but  the  whole  scene  was  tame  in  spite 
of  Mi?ne's  excellent  play  and  though  ^Siegfried 
looked  the  boy  hero.  Thfe  wonderful  contrasts  of 
the  following  scenes  cannot  be  imagined  in  the 
concert  hall,  although  the  effects  are  essentially 
musical.  Alberich  pours  out  his  wrath  against 
Wolan:  Fafner^  a  respectable  monster  with  a 
remarkably  lively  tail,  is  sent  into  eternal  rest; 
Alberich  and  Mime  have  their  hideous  quarrel, 
and  Mime  meets  with  his  deserts — and  all  this 
mass  of  sordid  passion,  long- nursed  hatred,  half- 
hearted grandeur,  thoughtless  murder,  and  sweet 
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ing  is  enveloped  in  the  enchanting  Wald- 
crowned  by  the  fluting  voice  of  the  bird 
e  Gleiss).  If  one  could  bid  Richter  halt 
speat !  The  enthusiastic  duet  between 
i(Mf  and  Brunnhihle  reminded  one  more  of 
d  traditional  opera;  both  sang  at  the 
oe  in  the  best  old  style,  with  outstretched 
knd  hands. 

two  hours  of  the  prelude  and  the  imme- 
'  following  first  act  of  the  *' Gotterdiim- 
g"  proved  almost  too  great  a  strain.  It 
fourth  day;  the  freshness  with  which  we 
in  <*  Rheingold  "  is  gone;  but  we  criticise  not 
verely.  The  Noriis  have  spun  the  rope  on 
hilde's  rock,  the  rope  is  broken,  the  gods' 
declared;  the  rising  sun,  a  scenic  triumph 
,e  eye,  a  revelation  to  the  enchanted  ear, 
mquered  Loge^s  fire-glow  in  the  depth; 
'.ed  takes  leave  of  the  Walkure;  fervent 
a  once  more  follows  dignified  grandeur  and 
b  harmony.  Why  not  rest  ?  But  without 
.ent*8  time  for  breathing  we  are  taken  to  the 
I  Gibichungen,  and  once  more  back  to  the 

0  witness  Waltraute^ s  {^.  Schumann- Heink, 
Bimburg,  great  as  Erda  and  first  Koryi) 
ng  appeal  to  Brunnhilde  and  Bru7inhilde^ s 
.  defefeat  by  Siegfried,  transformed  by  the 
dm  into  Gunther.  The  inevitable  neces- 
:  the  catastrophe  is  forced  upon  us;  yet  a 
interval  would  not  mar  the  effect,  ^nd  we 

better  conceive  that  all  remembrance  of 
htlde  had  disappeared  from  Siegfried's  mind. 
ne  (Luise  Reuss-Belce,  also  a  Walkure  and 
n)  did  the  little  she  had  to  do  well.  Gunther 
If  von  Milde,  of  Dessau)  has  been  accused 
fness.  Weak,  easily  misled,  lie  arouses  lit- 
npathy;  that  he  did  not  indulge  in  an  excess 
itures,  which  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  other 
,  was  not  a  fault.  I  In  gen  (Paul  Groeff,  of 
:furt)  sang  a  little  flat  occasionally,  but  he 

1  black  Ilagen.  The  end  was  majestic. 
ieds  voice  showed  the  two  davs'  strain  when 
stored  meniorv  carriiKl  liim  back  to  Fafner 
)  the  bird's  song;  nriinnJu'If/c.soeuK'd  to  have 
ible  to  hus])and  her  stnMigth  without  hav- 
3ared  it.  The  scenic  effect  was  glorious. 
laze  of  light  seemed  actually  to  devour  the 
n  the  next  moment  to  ])o  extinguished  l)y 
aves  of  the  Rhine.  One  felt  nervous  for 
hine  daughters,  who  appeared  to  dive  up 
the  verv  fire.   ThiMvhole  skv  was  in  flames; 

sons  triumphcMl  over  Walhalla.  And  all 
:eam,  light,  a  little  colophony,  and  an  imi- 

Brunnhilde  figure  on  horseback!  The 
g  was  very  fine  altogether,  and  the  light 
5  were  especially  beautiful.  They  were 
ced  by  many  l)anks  of  electric  lamps  with 
,  red,  blue,  and  also  green  globes.     Three 


engines  of  seventy  horse -power  each  and  three 
continuous -current  dynamos  supplied  the  light. 
Motor  power  is  not  employed  on  the  stage.  The 
side  scenes,  clouds,  and  screens  are  counterbal- 
anced and .  manipulated  by  means  of  ropes.  In 
the  changing  scenes  in  *<  Parsifal'*  the  side 
scenes  are  unrolled  from  the  poles  on  the  one 
side  on  to  the  poles  on  the  other  side.  The  Rhine 
daughters,  formerly  suspended  by  a  simple  belt, 
are  now  placed  in  a  sort  of  shield  which  supports 
all  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  which  is  held 
by  several  wires  united  to  a  fine  cable.  The 
cable  is  carried  over  pulleys  and  counterbalanced. 
Two  men  hold  the  two  free  ends  and  move  the 
body  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical,  or  both  pulling 
together,  in  an  inclined  plane.  The  exertion  is 
so  great  that  four  men  have  to  attend  on  each 
lady. 

Many  things  are  peculiar  at  Bayreuth.  The 
official  programme,  price  one  penny,  merely 
names  the  actors  and  actresses:  the  conductor 
and  other  artists  are  not  mentioned.  The  list  of 
all  participants  and  the  whole  staff  can  also  be  had 
for  one  penny;  but  many  visitors  are  ignorant  of 
this  fact,  and  they  inquire  with  astonishment 
about  that  chief  person,  the  conductor.  As 
twenty-one  years  ago,  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
theater,  Hans  Richter  conducted  the  first  cycle 
with  all  his  unsurpassed  knowledge  and  skill; 
Seidl  and  Mottl  held  the  baton  at  the  first  two 
'*  Parsifal"  performances,  and  Siegfried  Wagner 
conducted  the  second  cycle.  The  invisible  or- 
chestra is  seated  in  a  deep  cutting,  separated 
from  the  audience  by  a  curved  screen,  which 
throws  the  sound  in  the  direction  of  the  huge 
stage.  As  in  the  hall,  the  seats  are  amphitlieat- 
rically  arranged  in  arcs.  The  violins  occupy  the 
highest  row,  and  are  therefore  most  shielded  by 
the  screen.  This  may  partly  explain  wliy,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  those  masterpieces,  the 
ride  of  the  Walkiiren  and  the  march  from 
the  '^Gotterdammerung,'*  hardly  attained  that 
marvelously  stirring  verve  and  august  power 
which  has  electified  Richter's  audiences  in 
St.  James'  Hall.  The  orchestra  consisted  of 
127  men — 3.3  violins,  26  .colli,  etc.,  11  horns, 
2  English  horns,  8  harps,  etc. ,  mostly  old  Bay- 
reuth habitues  of  distinction  and  experience;  a 
good  deal  of  new  talent  was,  however,  intro- 
duced last  year.  The  theater  is  of  democratic 
plainness  outside  and  inside.  The  1,540  seats 
make  a  uniform  amphitheater;  apart  from  posi- 
tion, central  or  lateral,  all  seats  are  exactly  alike 
— a  democratic  simplicity  everywb  .,,  The  h 
row,  slightly  raised  above  the  otl  ■jb^-'J^  • 
by  the  boxes  of  members  of  the- 
and  of  reigning  houses.  The  "V 
With  six  exits  on  each  side  of 
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arranged  in  stage  fashion  with  side -scene 
and  the  special  exits  of  the  boxes,  the 
;enerally  cleared  in  about  three  minutes; 
iddle  passage  would  be  desirable,  although 
of  a  panic  selfish  brutality  and  terror  rule 
5,  however  many  exits  there  may  be. 
ig  the  play  the  house  is  quite  dark;  one 
efore  carefully  to  study  the  book  of  words 
sic  at  home.  Applause  is  not  customary, 
«rve  the  rule.  The  actors  are  not  per- 
»  present  themselves  before  the  curtain, 
shouting  for  Richter  or  Rickt(^re  is  use- 
iSvening  dress  would  be  a  breach  of  eti- 
briUiant  toilets  can,  of  course,  be  ad- 
turing  the  long  intervals,  when  everybody 
ades  up  and  down  outside. 
illiant  audience,  comprising  the  King  and 
)f  Wiirtemberg.  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and 
princes  and  princesses,  who  w^re  shame- 
ured  at,  although  they  observed  the  strict - 
/nt^o,  witnessed  the  first  '*  Parsifal"  and 
.  cycle.  The  Princess  of  Wales  witnessed 
— ^the  hundredth — performance  of  *'  Par- 
aid  the  prince,  too,  had  come  over  for 
ing."  French  was  perhaps  more  heard 
en  English  and  American.  The  second 
fal "  performance  was  listened  to  by  an 
lly  German  audience,  most  of  whom 
rer  for  the  afternoon  and  returned  by  the 
trains  after  the  play. 

rsifal"  is  disappointing  to  people  who 
iTolfram  von  Eschenbach  and  have  heard 
its  of  Wagner's  music.  From  Wolfram 
p  has  adapted  little  more  than  the  leading 
\  of  the  story  and  the  jingling  rhyme; 
^age  is  bombastic,  frequently  poor,  and 
casionally  of  poetical  merit.  He  calls  his 
jry  properly  a  Biilmenweihfestspiele,  a  de- 
l  or  consecration  play.  That  it  is,  tliougli 
no  actual  prayor  in  it,  and  the  name;  of  the 
is  never  mentioned.  It  centers  about  the 
rail  and  the  sacred  spt^ar.  One  tires  of 
ration  of  the  spear.  Klinqsor,  the  sor- 
as  created  a  paradise  of  temptation  near  the 
ountain.  Aniie<l  with  the  spear,  Am/or- 
grail  king,  detenu iiu^s  to  slay  the  tempter, 
succumbs  to  Knn<Irifs  charms  and  loses 
ir,  mortally  wounded  by  it.  Kundnj  is  a 
ngel  or  a  penitent  \^'iius.  Wagner  puts 
ler  Klingsors  ])()\ver,  and  we  may  account 
double  nature,  niessen<ror  of  the  grail 
non,  as  we  choose.  The  wonders  of  the 
d  Amfortas'  suiT(M*in<j:s  strike  Pursiful^  tlie 
'.c,  innocent  fo<)l — with  muteness.  Ex- 
from  Montsalvat,  he  is  surrounded  by 
•r'5  flower-girls  and  sorely  tempted  by 
f  herself,  against  her  (Avn  will,  but  he  tri 


umphs,  and  the  sacred  spear  which  Klingsor 
hurls  against  him  rests  suspended  over  him. 
After  many  years  of  wandering  and  error,  of 
which  we  onlv  hear,  Parsifal  returns  with  the 
spear,  cures  Amfortas^  against  whom  the  knighta 
are  almost  in  rebellion,  since  he  refuses  to  un- 
cover the  strength-giving  grail  in  order  to 
hasten  his  own  end,  and  becomes  king  of  the 
grail.  The  chief  parts — Amfortas  (Carl  Per- 
ron), Parsifal  (Ernest  van  Dyck),  Ktindri/ 
(first  time,  Marie  Brema;  second,  Anna  von 
Mildenburg) — were  in  good  hands;  Gurnemanz 
(Carl  Grengg)  was  fair.  The  orchestra  was  not 
faultless.  The  Charfreitagszauber  and  the  beau- 
tiful Grail  scene  are,  of  course,  wonderfully  im- 
pressive. But  if  it  were  not  for  the  choruses, 
from  above,  where  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  is. 
not  heard,  and  metronome  and  electric  signal 
have  to  be  resorted  to  for  guidance,  one  might 
be  contented  with  the  concert  hall.  The  mount- 
ing of  **  Parsifal  *'  did  not  deserve  any  praise. 

Will  the  pilgrimage  to  Bayreuth  continue  for 
a  long  time  ?  Very  proljably  for  some  years,  pos- 
sibly for  many.  This  year  the  sale  of  tickets 
praetically  ceased  in  February,  though  many 
tickets  have  changed  hands  since,  fortunately  for 
the  ^less  privileged.  The  chief  attraction  is,  no 
doubt,  the  Nibelungen  cycle,  but  the  other  plays 
have  drawn  equally  well  in  other  years.  The 
cycle  and  '*  Parsifal""  involve  a  stay  of  about  a 
week  at  Bayreuth,  a  town  of  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants, tidy,  once  the  residence  of  the  m§,r- 
praves  of  Brandenburg- Kulmbach  and  of  de- 
cidedly residential  aspect,  but  of  little  interest 
otherwise.  The  Frankische  Schweiz  and  the 
Fichtel  Gebirge  offer  very  pretty  scenery  within 
a  few  hours'  drive  or  ride,  however.  High  prices 
are  charged  for  accommodation  and  the  food  is 
neither  good  nor  cheap.  Express  trains  are  run 
on  plav  davs;  otherwise  the  railroad  connection 
is  anything  but  convenient.  For  all  these  reasons 
it  is  more  the  foreign  visitor  who  has  already 
traveled  far  than  the  German  who  stays  at  Bay- 
reuth. Everybody  is  still  anxious  to  hear  Wagner 
at  his  own  theater.  But  the  very  best  artists  are 
not  always  to  be  found  there.  Frivolous  people 
calculated  that  a  loving  couple  on  the  stage  rep- 
resented considerably  over  a  hundred  years. 
Other  Wagner  theaters  are  spoken  of,  and  the 
administration  may  not  be  particularly  anxious  to- 
persevere  in  an  undertaking  which  is  little  profit- 
able. The  expenses  are  enormous;  we  have  to- 
remember,  e.g.,  that  the  theater  is  exclusively 
us(Hi  for  these  performances  and  could  hardly  be 
utilized  in  other  wavs,  and  that  the  members  of 
the  orchestra  have  to  spend  many  weeks  at  Bay- 
reuth. H.  B. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE  NEMESIS  OF  FOLLY  IH  INDIA. 

SIR  LEPEL  GRIFFIN  has  the  first  place  in 
the  Kineteenlh  Century  for  October  with 
an  article  in  which  he  sets  forth  very  clearly 
what  he  considers  the  breakdown  of  the  forward 
frontier  policy  which  has  involved  England  in 
the  present  war  in  the  northwest  of  India.  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin  has,  as  ho  takes  occasion  to  remind 
us  in  a  footnote,  been  a  student  of  the  north- 
weat  frontier  policy  since  the  year  1865.  The 
list  of  his  offices  shows  that  there  is  probably  no 
other  Anglo-Indian  now  alive  who  has  more 
right  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  particular 
subject  than  himself.  His  verdict  is  very  em- 
phatic and  given  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
British  troubles  on  the  northwest  frontier  are 
in  his  opinion  the  direct  result  of  the  infatuated 
policy  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Indian 
Government,  and  adopted  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  Lord  Rosebery's  cab- 
inet, which,  unfortunately,  went  out  of  office  too 
Boon  to  give  effect  to  its  decision.  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin  roundly  condemns  the  whole  policy  of 
thrusting  outposts  into  the 
borderlands,  as  due  to  the 
same  lack  of  imagination 
which  led  English  statesmen 
so  long  to  neglect  and  ignore 
the  colonies,  and  which  has 
paralyzed  every  effort  that 
England  has  made  to  con- 
ciliate the  Irish. 


"  In  the  armed  ii 
ence  of  the  frontier  tribes 
one  of  the  surest  defenses  of 
India.  We  do  not  require 
military  roads  through  iude- 
pendent  territory  to  facilitate 
the  march  of  an  invading 
army,  nor  a  cowed  and  dis- 
armed population  which 
could  do  nothing 
its  advance.  Even  our  rela- 
tions with  Afghanistan  are 
facilitated  by  the  existence  of 
the  independent  region  be- 
tween it  and  India.  Is  theii> 
any  soldier  of  light  and  lead- 
I'o^,  not  irretriovahly  corn- 
znitted  to  the  forwRrd  poiicv. 


who  will  declare  himself  in  favor  of  placing 
isolated  outposts  in  the  heart  of  a  difficult  and 
hostile  country?  It  has  not  commended  itself 
to  men  of  experience  and  patriotism  like  Gen. 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  Sir  James  Lyall  and 
Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  and  it  is  mostly  the  refuge 
of  thoSe  who  are  responsible  for  a  policy  whidi 
they  are  well  aware  has  broken  down. " 

WHY    T«E   AFRIDIS    RBVOLTEn. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  in  the  uprising  of 
the  frontier  is  the  conduct  of  the  AJridis,  who 
from  1881  down  to  the  present  outbreak  have 
lived  in  peace,  and  have  done  good  service  in 
keeping  open  the  Khyber  Pass.  That  they  have 
now  revolted  is  directly  due  to  the  alarm  created 
by  the  defense  of  Chitral  and  the  making  of  the 
military  road  through  that  country  : 

' '  The  explanation  is  given  by  them  plainly,  bo 
that  he  who  runs  may  read  it,  if  he  will  only 
open  his  eyes,  in  their  demand,  insolent  or  not— 
that  wo  should  withdraw  our  troops  from  the  dis- 
tricts which  border  their  country  to  the  north  or 
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The  Afridis  are  savages,  but  it  does  not 
hat  they  are  fools  ;  and  they  see  clearly 

policy  of  driving  military  roads  through 
dent  territory,  even  though  this  may  lie 
their  immediate  borders,  must  result  in 
f  them  and  seriously  threatening  their  in- 


nee. 


M 


THE    OLD    POLICY. 


epel  GriflBn  then  explains  the  old  frontier 
rhich  was  carried  out  by  a  special  frontier 

!  whole  line  of  the  frontier  from  Hazdra 
Ghdzi  Khan  consists  of  a  continuous  line 
ult  and  rugged  mountains,  and  for  the 
of  the  plain  country  against  the  incur- 
hill  robbers  there  is  a  line  of  posts,  mili- 
.  militia,  held  by  the  regiments  of  the 

force  and  local  levies.  The  modes  of 
ig  refractory  tribes  were  by  fine,  block - 

military  expeditions,  which  were  only 

to  in  exceptional  circumstances,  and 
/ery  other  means  of  coercing  a  hostile 
i  failed.     The  policy  of  the  Punjab  Gov- 

toward  the  tribes  was  neither  ambitious, 
,  nor  thorough.  This  may  be  admitted. 
as,  on  the  whole,  successful,  and  it  was 
With  the  exception  of  the  Umbeylah 
on,  which  was  a  jihad  campaign,  stimu- 
'  the  Wahabi  fanatics  and  refugee  mu- 
of  Sittdna,  all  our  frontier  expeditions 
T  cost  less  than  the  occupation  and  relief 
al.  The  forward  policy  which  is  now  in 
lot  a  cheap  one.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
costly — so  costly,  indeed,  that  unless  it  be 
reversed  it  will  lead  India  to  bankruptcy. " 

TUE  FATAL  FALSE  STEP. 

beginning  of  all  the  mischief  was  the 
)f  faith  committed  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
hen  it  decided  to  permanently  occupy 
and  construct  a  military  road  through  in- 
nt  territory: 

s  superfluous  to  -say  that  the  best  expert 

ly  was  strongly  opposed  to  that  policy, 

consistently  predicted  from   its  adoption 

'  comnlications  which  have   now  been  its 

jsult.      In   Juno,   1S95,   in  an   article  on 

[  and  Frontier  Policy,'  in  this  review,  I 

red  to  show  that,  as  a  strategical  position 

Russian    attack,    Chitral   was    valueless, 

tt   even    did    it    possess    the    advantages 

for  it,  the  cost,  in  the   present  financial 

India,  was   i)ro]iil)itive,  while   the   con- 

1  of  the  military  road  would  turn  the  in- 

nt  tribes,  then  inditlerent,  into  declared 

I  claim  neither  credit   nor   prescience 

prediction.      Every  one  who  had  an  in- 

:nowledge  of  the  frontier  said  as  much." 


THE   AMEER    OF    AFGHANISTAN. 

Sir  Lepel  GriflBn  does  not  think  that  the  Ameer 
has  had  any  hand  in  the  trouble.     He  says: 

*  <  There  is  every  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
Ameer's  good  faith,  and  no  public  evidence  what- 
ever against  him;  it  is  somewhat  indelicate  for 
ofl&cials  whose  names  carry  weight  in  England 
and  India  to  calumniate  him.  My  own  belief  is 
that,  in  the  splendid  isolation  in  which  it  seems 
to  delight  English  statesmen  to  reside,  his  high- 
ness the  Ameer  of  Kdbui  is  about  the  most  trust- 
worthy ally  that  we  possess  in  Europe  or  Asia. " 

WHAT    SHOULD    BE    DONE. 

Discussing  what  should  be  done  in  the  future^ 
Sir  Lepel  Grifl&n  deplores  the  fact  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  reestablish  the  old  frontier  force, 
but  he  thinks  it  is  most  urgent  that  there  should 
be  a  change  in  the  present  system  which  puts  a 
direct  premium  upon  the  militarism  and  the  for- 
ward policy  by  putting  the  control  of  the  frontier 
into  the  hands  of  the  commander-in-chief.  He 
says  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  <  ^  the  re- 
moval of  the  frontier  districts  from  the  charge 
of  the  lieutenant-governor  and  placing  them  un- 
der a  chief  commissioner.  To  nominate  a  general 
oflBcer  as  lord  warden  of  the  marches  would  be 
to  intensify  the  evils  of  the  existing  system.  "What 
is  needed  is  a  strong  civil  administrator  whose 
professional  instinct  would  be  in  favor  of  peace 
and  not  of  war." 

Lleut.-Gen.  Sir  Robert  Low's  Views. 

To  the  ordinary  man,  the  newspaper  dispatches 
on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  frontier  military 
operations  are  absolutely  meaningless. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we 
turn  to  Sir  Robert  Low's  paper  in  the  National 
Review  in  which  he  describes  what  has  actually 
taken  place.     He  says  : 

' '  The  latest  maps  are  confusing  to  the  general 
reader,  because  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
Afghanistan  and  British  India  is  alone  given. 
The  line  given  in  the  map  is  the  boundary  of  in- 
fluence, and  not  the  boundary  we  hold.  The 
disturbed  area  on  the  true  frontier,  namely,  the 
one  which  we  guard  and  protect,  commences 
with  the  mountains  on  the  right  bank  of  the  In- 
dus, near  Dirbund,  where  the  river  emerges  from 
the  hills  into  the  plains.  From  this  point  the 
frontier  line  follows  the  line  of  mountains;  it 
takes  a  long  sweep  to  the  north,  and  then  bends 
round  to  the  west  and  south,  enclosing  the  Pesh- 
awur  Valley,  and  it  completes  a  rough  semicircle 
at  Kohat.  From  Kohat  our  frontier  goes  west  to 
ThuU  and  then  northwest  up  to  the  head  of  the 
Kuram  Valley.     The  tribes  which  immediately 
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face  us  on  this  frontier  line,  commencing  at  the 
top  of  the  semicircle  at  Dirbund,  on  the  Indus, 
are,  taking  them  in  their  order,  the  Bunerwals, 
the  Swats,  the  Utman  Keyls,  and  the  Mohmunds; 
then  comes  the  Khyber  Pass  and  the  Af ridis,  and 
lastly,  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  road  from 
Kohat  to  Thull,  the  Orakzais.  The  actual  out- 
breaks and  their  dates  were  as  follows:  The  at- 
tack on  the  Malakand  and  Chukdara  positions  on 
July  27;  the  attack  on  Shubkudhr  on  August  9; 
the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Af  ridis  and  Orak- 
zais on  August  18,  and  the  attack  on  the  Khyber 
Pass  on  August  23." 

THE    AMEER    INNOCENT. 

Sir  Robert  Low  examines  the  case  against  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  and,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  not 
guilty  of  having  brought  all  this  trouble  upon 
England's  hands: 

*  *  Judging  after  the  event — which  it  may  be 
admitted  is  easy,  but  is  still  useful — we  must 
come  {o  the  conclusion  that  the  outbreak  has  been 
a  movement  outside  our  relations  with  the  Ameer, 
and  without  his  knowledge,  but  connived  at  and 
encouraged  by  some  of  his  officers,  and  led  and 
directed  by  the  fanatical  Mullahs." 

WHY    THE    TRIBES    ROSE. 

Sir  Robert  Low  equally  rejects  the  theory 
which  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  holds  that  England  has 
brought  about  this  mischief  by  her  insensate  for- 
ward policy  : 

<  *  The  theorv  that  our  forward  movements  are 
the  chief  cause  of  the  present  risings  of  the 
tribes  is  opposed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  tribes 
and  our  experience  of  their  habits  of  thought  for 
the  last  forty  years;  the  Af  ridis,  for  instance, 
would  care  nothing  about  our  occupation  of  the 
Malakand  Pass,  but  the  fanatical  Mullahs  would 
no  doubt  make  the  most  of  it  as  a  means  of  ex- 
citing fear  of  similar  movements  in  Afridi  Land; 
but  they  would  have  preached  in  vain,  if  they 
had  only  to  sustain  their  arguments  with  this  one 
reason.  It  is  undoubtedlv  the  fact  that  the 
tribes,  one  and  all,  excepting  those  suffering 
from  unbearable  oppression,  dislike  our  appear- 
ance in  their  midst,  and  have  always  fought,  and 
will  fight  again,  on  our  entering  their  territory; 
but  combination  amongst  them  in  the  sense  of 
rising  to  repair  the  wrongs  of  another  tribe  at  a 
distance  is  not  in  accordance  with  their  practice 
or  traditions." 

WHAT    SIR    ROBKRT    LOW    RECOMMENDS. 

The  policy  which  Sir  Rol>ert  Low  advocates  is 

that  a  few  strong  posts  in  commanding  positions 

should  he  adequately  garrisoned.    Hitherto  Eng- 


land has  tried  to  hold  this  No-man's-land  by  it 
number  of  weak  stations,  garrisoned  chiefly  1>y 
tribesmen : 

'  <  It  is  not  such  a  series  of  small  posts  that  is 
needed  in  the  future,  but  large  military  positions, 
garrisoned  by  soldiers  in  sufficient  strength  t^ 
take  the  offensive  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  whil^ 
if  attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers,  tlie 
strength  would  be  sufficient  not  only  to  repel  ihkj^ 
attack,  but  to  inflict  enormous  losses  on  the  enen^j 
with  the  smallest  possible  loss  to  the  garrison. 

' '  Such  positions  on  the  south  of  the  Khyl>er 
Pass,  as  for  instance,  in  Tirah,  dominating  tlie 
Afridis,  and  on  the  north  dominating  the  Mob. 
munds,  would  effect  the  object  in  view,  and  keep 
the  Khyber  Pass  open  at  all  times.     Taking  up 
such  positions  promises  to  be  the  best  means  of 
getting  what  we  want  short  of  annextion." 

Unfortunately  the  difference  between  taking 
all  these  strong  positions  and  annexation  outright, 
is  not  exactly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  the 
tribesmen. 

That  Fatal  Chitrall 

The  writer  of  the  '*  Chronique  "  in  the  National 
Review^  quoting  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  8L 
James^  Gazette^  ridicules  the  idea  that  Chitral 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  frontier  war. 

*  *  Five  years  have  never  passed  without  a  pu- 
nitive march  of  British  troops.  Chitral  has  in 
no  wise  affected  the  situation.  It  is  normal,  not 
new;  chronic,  not  exceptional.  He  reminds  us 
also  that  the  decision  to  remain  in  Chitral  was 
based  upon  the  unanimous  opinion  of  two  suc- 
cessive viceroys  of  India;  of  two  succc^ye  com- 
manders-in-chief, and  of  a  possible  third  one  in 
Sir  W.  Lockhart;  of  the  whole  of  the  present 
viceroy's  council  in  India ;  of  three,  if  not  four, 
successive  residents  of  Kashmir,  the  suzerain 
power  of  Chitral,  and  of  every  authority,  civil 
or  military,  that  has  ever  visited  ChitraL" 

What  Dr.  Leitner  Says. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner  writes  on  this  subject  in 
the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review, 

First  he  speaks  of  the  Durand  treaty: 
*<  Wherever  the  Durand  treaty  has  been  ap- 
plied— twice  in  Kafiristan,  twice  in  Swat,  now  in 
the  demarcation  of  the  Mohmand  country 
(though  both  its  Afghan  and  British  portions 
still  acknowledge  the  Khan  of  Lalpura) — it  is 
leading  to  complications.  Wherever  even  its  in- 
direct influence  is  exerted,  as  on  the  Afghan- 
Baluchistan  border,  it  naturally  arouses  the  sus- 
picion of  the  Ameer.  Wherever  the  *  forward 
policy*  constructs  or  contemplates  a  military 
road,  which  is  a  breaking- down  of  physical  and 
tribal  bulwarks  for  the  sole  possible  benefit  of  a 
conjectural  invader  of  India,  there  are  risings 
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nora  of  risings.  This  is  why  the  hitherto 
f  Afridis  have  turned  against  us,  for,  see- 
it  we  stayed  in  Swat  after  our  solemn 
to  evacuate  it,  in  order  to  construct  and 
in  a  niihtary  road  to  Chitral,  tlieir  confi- 
ii  our  good  faith  is  destroyed,  and  they 
Kt  their  turn  will  come  next.  Indeed, 
had  already  reached  them  of  our  in  ten - 
construct  a  military  road  through  the 
%  in  which  they  were  to  work  rather  as 
B  than  as  its  trusted  guardians  in  alliance 
e  powerful  English.     Hence  the  eineute,^^ 

THE  AMEER  AND  ABDUL  HAMID. 

in  India  itself  (Dr.  Leitner  asserts)  that 
paganda  in  favor  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
e  it  departs  from  a  reasonable  and  com- 
)le  sympathy  with  coreligionists,  who 
x>  be  our  natural  allies,  may,  under  cir- 
Qces,  be  inconvenient  to  British  rule: 
I  a  long  resident  of  Turkey,  I  am  aware 
L6  spiritual  pretensions  of  the  <  Khalifa ' 
urgeiy  grown  since  the  accession  of  the 

Saltan,  and  that  in  many  Indian  mosques 
prayers  used  to  be,  most  legitimately,  of- 
>  *  the  ruler  for  the  time  being,  and  may 
nder  him  favorable  to  Mohammedans, '  the 

or  preacher's  address  is  now  pronounced 
lame  of  Sultan  Hamid  as  Khalifa  of  the 
iL  Although  not  <a  perfect  Kalifa,'  be- 
et of  Koreish  descent  and  for  other  rea- 
uch  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  I  con- 
im  to  fall  into  the  next  category  of  <  an 
KSt  Khalifa,'  or  'Khalifa  ndqis,'  because 
an  army  which  enables  him  to  enforce  his 
decrees.  He  is  a  <  defender '  of  his  faith, 
cnajesty  the  queen  is  of  ours,  without  being 
'  a  really  spiritual  head,  for  he  has  no 

to    alter    a    single    rite,    much    less    a 

of  his,  the  Sunni,  form  of  Islam.  Still, 
ortion  as  his  claims  receive  the  *  consensus 
I  *  in  India,  they  are  of  a  like  secular  and 
il  weight,  and  have  to  be  considered,  al- 

it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mutiny 
'  followed  closely  on  the  support  which  the 

dlnsiz,'or  the  *  irreligious  English,'  had 
o  Turkey  in  1854-56  agamst  Russia.  The 
m  ^f  the  Sultan  with  the  Ameer,  if  any 

take  to  be  purely  formal  and  such  as  befit 
^acto  Khalifa  of  ail  Sunnis  and  a  ruler  of 
momination  who  teaches  Islam  and  has 
;o  its  domain.     The  fact  that  the  Shahzada 

visit  Constantinople  is  significant." 
Lieitner  concludes:   '»  The  panic  of  an  im- 
'  invader  which  has  driven  us  into  sending 

troops  against  a  few  swarms  of  tribal 
18,  it  is  stated,  already  cost  £60,000,000 
16  initiation  of  the  forward  policy.     Less 


than  a  tenth  of  the  amount  would,  under  the 
Punjab  Government,  have  kept  the  frontier  quiet 
for  that  period,  and  it  is  to  that  government  and 
to  local  knowledge  that  the  frontier  should  be 
restored.  To  sum  up,  the  present  disturbances 
are  mainly,  if  not  solely,  caused  by  our  obtruding 
military  roads  and  posts  in  tribal  territories  hith- 
erto recognized  as  independent."  * 

The  dissatisfaction  with  which  many  English- 
men regard  the  whole  miserable  business  is  in- 
tensified by  the  fact  that  their  government  is 
sitting  on  the  safety-valve,  and  punishing  ex- 
pressions of  dissatisfaction  in  the  native  press  as 
if  it  was  a  criminal  offense. 


THE  ADVANCE  ON  KHARTOUM. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  October  ^laj. 
Arthur  Griffiths  tells  the  story  of  the  recent 
British  advance  on  Khartoum.  It  seems  that 
the  victory  which  secured  the  command  of  the 
Nile  to  the  very  gate  of  Khartoum  was  fought 
without  the  presence  of  a  single  newspaper  cor- 
respondent. 

THE  ADVANCE  ON  ABU  HAHED. 

The  battle  of  Abu  Hamed,  according  to  Major 
Griffiths,  was  a  much  more  serious  business  than 
most  people  imagined.  He  publishes  a  diary 
of  the  march  across  the  desert,  which  was  at- 
tended with  great  difficulties.     He  says  : 

<<  Hunter's  column  left  Kassingar  on  July 
29,  3,000  strong:  four  battalions  of  infantry, 
three  of  them  black  Sudanese,  with  six  Krupp 
and  two  Maxim  guns.  The  transport  consisted 
of  1,200  camels,  carrying  eighteen  days*  food 
and  forage.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
supplies,  except  perhaps  grazing  for  animals, 
were  to  be  had  by  the  way;  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  posts  at  intervals  with  depots  of 
food,  so  that  camels  returning  to  the  base  empty 
or  after  their  loads  had  been  consumed  might  be 
fed." 

The  march  took  ten  days,  and  the  troops  were 
greatly  tried  by  flies  and  tlie  absence  of  shade, 
the  heavy  sand  in  the  road,  and  lack  of  water. 
Their  conduct,  however,  was  admirable  through- 
out. There  was  no  grumbling  and  the  most  per- 
fect discipline. 

THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  DERVISHES. 

On  the  eleventh  day  they  reached  the  enemy: 
<  <  Abu  Hamed  was  now  in  sight,  and  Hunter 
lost  no  time  in  making  his  dispositions  for  attack. 
No  exact  knowledge  existed  of  the  strength  of 
the  garrison,  but  it  was  believed  they  were  full 
of  flght,  confident  they  could  hold  the  place 
against  any  attack  from  the  land  side,  unaided, 
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that  is  to  say,  by  gunboats.  Numbers  of  men 
could  be  seen  lining  the  shelter  trenches  which 
had  been  thrown  up  across  the  entrance  to  the 
village  and  along  the  front  to  cover  the  outer 
walls.  It  was  seen  that  the  larger  houses  were 
held  and  loopholed. 

**At  6:30  A.M.  Hunter's  attacking  force,  13 
companies,  in  all  some  800  men,  with  half  as 
many  more  in  support,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Krupps  and  the  Maxims,  were  deployed  in  two 
lines  in  front  of  the  desert  side  of  the  town. 
Each  of  the  three  battalions  to  be  engaged  had 
four  companies  in  the  firing  line  and  two  in  re- 
serve; the  remainder  of  the  battalion  left  with 
the  baggage  had  two  companies  in  front  and  one 
in  reserve.  The  order  was  to  fix  bayonets  and 
advance  to  within  300  yards  of  the  place,  where 
the  Krupps  were  to  open  fire  and  prepare  the 
attack.  When  the  final  '  advance '  sounded  the 
Sudanese  rushed  the  trenches,  and  charging 
over  walls,  down  little  alleys,  and  through  nar- 
row lanes,  forced  their  way  into  the  place.  Then 
small  knots  and  groups  worked  through  the 
whole  village,  coming  out  at  the  upper  end. 
Here  and  there  small  parties  of  dervish  horse 
dashed  out  at  a  gallop,  and  were  off  out  of  range 
before  the  Maxims  could  be  brought  to  bear. 
Already  the  village  was  in  flames,  but  many  of 
the  houses  were  still  held  stubbornly.  These 
houses  were  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  defense. 
How  stubborn  was  the  defense  may  be  seen  from 
the  details  of  the  fighting;  the  garrison  was  700 
strong;  of  these  some  50  escaped,  the  rest  died 
at  their  posts  fighting  strenuously  to  the  last  like 
rats  in  a  pit." 

Major  Griffiths  points  out  that  the  Egyptian 
soldier,  although  he  fought  well,  is  still  far  from 
being  able  to  fight  quite  like  Kipling's  Sergeant 
Whatisname.     He  says: 

' '  It  cannot  and  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
hitherto  they  have  fought  invariably  with  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  The  Sirdar 
said  openly  last  year  that  he  never  meant  to  at- 
tack unless  his  force  was  as  three  to  one.  Hunter, 
the  other  day  at  Abu  Hamed,  was  at  least  two  to 
one,  and  the  desperate  nature  of  the  fight  forecasts 
what  the  dervishes  will  do  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall." 

THE    RESULTS    OF    THE    VICTORY. 

The  consequences  of  the  victory  at  Abu  Hamed 
were  immediate  and  dazzling.  Berber  was  evac- 
uated, thereby  rendering  it  possible  to  advance 
from  Suakin,  affording  a  clear  water-way  to  the 
threshold  of  Khartoum: 

< '  So  firmly  do  our  officers  at  the  front  believe 
in  the  speedy  opening  up  of  the  Suakin- Berber 
road,  that  it  was  said  in  Cairo  not  long  since 


that  all  parcels  and  papers,  even  the  lin 
behind  at  the  wash,  were  to  be  forward 
Suakin." 

The  position  at  the  present  time  is  thus 
marized  by  Major  Griffiths: 

*  ♦  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  is  firmly  estal 
on  the  last  reach  of  the  great  river,  withir 
probably  of  Khartoum  itself;  his  gunboa 
certainly  have  free  and  unimpeded  access  i 
to  Metemmeh,  if  not  to  Omdurman.  He 
second  and  much  shorter  line  of  commun 
from  Berber  to  the  Red  Sea,  although  the 
the  earlier- established  road  through  all  its 
from  Abu  Hamed  to  Wady  Haifa,  As 
Naghamadi,  and  Cairo,  is  by  railway,  no^ 
ly  completed,  and,  therefore,  to  be  preferi 

''ON    TO    KHARTOUM  !  " 

Major  Griffiths  says  that  all  the  anthorit 
agreed  that  the  advance  upon  Khartoum 
be  undertaken  until   the  Egyptian  army  i 
forced  by  Indian  and  British  troops: 

*'  It  has  been  calculated  that  two  full  bi 
would  be  wanted  for  the  business,  and 
force  is  to  be  brought  together  in  Egypt 
only  be  by  denuding  the  Mediterranean 
sons  or  unduly  drawing  upon  the  army  c( 
home." 

'*  The  Sirdar's  idea,  I  understand,  is 
his  British  regiment  straight  through  fron 
to  Abu  Hamed  by  train;  the  distance 
covered  in  five  days  when  all  is  ready;  p 
an  Indian  brigade  might  be  brought  to  co< 
from  Suakin  if  the  present  frontier  troubL 
so  far  settled  down  as  to  allow  the  withe 
Under  such  conditions  the  final  rush  mi 
completed  within  a  few  weeks,  and  Khu 
would  be  carried  with  great  6clat  The  a 
tive  is  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  develc 
of  events,  for  that  natural  collapse  of  Abdi 
power  that  is  already  foreshadowed." 


MR.  DAVIS  AMONG  THE  GREEK  SOLDI 

THE  November  Harper's  begins  with  ai 
trated  article  by  Richard  Harding 
**With  the  Greek  Soldiers.''  Mr.  Davii 
to  the  scone  of  the  recent  war,  and  waj 
ciently  enterprising  as  a  war  correspond 
get  right  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting, 
photographs  show.  He  thinks  the  Grec 
too  democratic  to  make  good  soldiers;  1 
too  independent  to  submit  tO  discipline.  I 
Greece  the  most  perfect  example  of  pure  i 
racy  that  exists  anywhere  in  the  world. 
may  be  argued,"  he  says,  <*that  discipline 
the  most  essential  quality  in  a  soldier,  an 
sometimes  natural- born  fighting  men,  wi 
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ge  of  greater  numbers,  can  defeat  trained 
J.  But  the  Greeks  are  neither  bom 
nor  trained  soldiers. 

s  does  not  mean  that  all  the  Greeks  were 
That  would  be  an  exceedingly  absurd 
3  suggest.  Some  of  them,  officers  and 
ce,  showed  admirable  calmness  and  cour- 
i  an  excellent  knowledge  of  what  they 
lo.  But  a  great  many  of  them  knew  lit- 
mpaigning  and  nothing  of  fighting.  A 
:he  States  who  has  camped  out  for  one 

in  the  Adirondacks  would  know  better 
care  for  the  Greek  soldiers  in  the  field 
[  half  of  their  officers,  who  had  learned 
ley  knew  of  war  around  the  caf^s  in 
I  was  with  one  regiment  in  which 
very  man  started  for  the  field  in  perfectly 
es.  The  result  was  that  within  five  hours 
er  half  of  them  were  walking  barefoot, 
;n  we  came  to  the  first  water- tank,  these 
Q   ahead  and   stuck   their  bleeding   feet 

cool  water,  and  stamped  it  full  of  mud, 
ie  it  quite  impossible  for  any  of  their 
!8  to  fill  their  thirsty  canteens.  When- 
1  came  to  water,  instead  of  holding  the 
;k  and  sending  a  detail  on  ahead  to  guard 
[,  and  then  calling  up  a  few  men  from 
Qpany  to  fill  the  canteens  for  the  major- 
•e  was  always  a  stampede  of  this  sort,  and 
jr  was  wasted  and  much  time  lost.  These 
e  things,  but  they  illustrate  as  well  as 
nportant  blunders  how  ignoraritly  the 
re  handled. 

>  many  of  the  Greeks,  also,  went  forth  to 
1  a  most  exaggerated  idea  of  the  ease 
ich  a  Turkish  regiment  can  be  slaught- 
made  to  run  away,  and  when  they  found 
y  few  Turks  were  killed,  and  that  none 

ran  away,  the  surprise  at  the  discovery 
set  them,  and  they  became  panic-stricken, 
ire  was   the   rout   to   Larissa   in  conse- 


HE  TURKISH  ARMY  OF  TO-DAY. 

.\  C.  B.  NORMAN  contributes  to  the 
'nited  Service  Mngaziyie  an  article  on  the 
Turkish  army. 

rears  ago  Captain  Norman  published  to 
d  a  report  upon  the  then  condition  of 
kish  army,  in  the  course  of  which  he  ex- 
his  deliberate  conviction  that  if  war  were 
the  reforms  made  by  the  high  military 
non  which  sits  permanently  under  the 
cy  of  the  Sultan  at  Yildiz  Kiosk  would 
he  Turkish  army  to  give  a  very  good  ac- 
'  any  probable  assailant.  Captain  Nor- 
is  attached   to   the  headquarters  of  the 


Turkish  army  in  Epirus  during  the  late  war,  and 
in  the  United  Service  Magazine  he  gives  the  most 
detailed  account  that  we  have  yet  seen  as  to  the 
operations  in  that  quarter.  Passing  over  the  de- 
tails of  the  campaign,  the  following  passage  de- 
scribing the  change  that  has  been  effected  in  the 
Turkish  army  in  the.  last  twenty  years  is  of  per- 
manent political  importance: 

THE    TURKISH    ARMY    IN    1877 

*  *  The  radical  faults  in  the  Turkish  army  dur- 
ing the  Russian  war  were  the  absence  of  a  staff 
and  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  officers. 
Mukhtar  Pasha  possessed  no  staff;  there  was  not 
an  officer  in  his  army  capable  of  making  a  re- 
connoissance,  few  who  could  read  a  map,  and  such 
maps  as  there  were  were  obtained  from  Vienna. 
No  field  telegraph  was  used,  outposts  were  un- 
known; divisional,  brigade,  and  regimental  com- 
manders were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  handling 
their  troops;  no  attempts  were  made  to  enforce 
cleanliness  in  encampments.  Field  hospitals 
were  practically  non-existent;  amputations  were 
forbidden  without  reference  to  Constantinople. 
The  field  treasure- chest  was  empty,  and  com- 
missariat arrangements  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

AND    IN    1897. 

<<  How  changed  was  everything  in  1897!  The 
divisional  commanders,  Osman  and  Ibrahim 
Pashas,  were  men  of  education,  well  versed  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  war.  The  staff  offi- 
cers were  as  smart  and  efficient  as  those  to  be 
met  with  in  any  army.  The  two  chief  divisional 
staff  officers.  Majors  Essad  and  Saleh  Bey,  had 
served  for  years  in  the  German  army,  and  were 
soldiers  every  inch  of  them  from  fez  to  spur. 
All  staff  and  regimental  field  officers  were  served 
out  with  a  most  accurate  map  of  the  country  on 
a  scale  of  1-50, 000th.  The  divisional  command- 
ers had  in  addition  a  large,  well- contoured  map 
on  the  scale  of  1-10, 000th,  a  map  the  superior  of 
which  1  have  never  seen.  A  field  telegraph  ac- 
companied the  troops,  and  though  it  was  cut  on 
several  occasions  by  the  Christian  insurgents,  the 
telegraph  department  worked  well  and  expedi- 
tiously. Outpost  duties  were  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  Nizam  troops.  The  encampments 
of  these  three  brigades  were  models  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness  ;  watering-places  were  marked 
out  for  men  and  horses,  latrines  were  properly 
constructed  and  daily  filled  in.  Field  hospitals 
were  established  at  the  headquarters  of  each  di- 
vision ;  there  was  one  at  Prevesa,  three  at  Phil- 
ipiadis,  one  at  Plaka,  and  five  at  Janina,  capable 
of  accommodating  an  aggregate  of  two  thousand 
patients ;  fortunately  no  strain  was  thrown  on 
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the  medical  men.  As  regards  amputation's,  the 
responsibility  for  these  rested  on  the  senior  sur- 
geons of  hospitals.  There  was  a  well- filled  treas- 
ure-chest at  Janina,  and  Osman  Pasha  was  al- 
ways able  to  pay  not  merely  the  villagers  whose 
beasts  were  requisitioned  for  transport  purposes, 
but  also  for  the  sheep  and  goats  purchased  for 
the  use  of  his  troops.  The  men,  too,  were  not 
without  money,  and  though  the  Albanians  had  a 
habit  of  annexing  property,  the  men  of  the 
Second  Army  Corps  were  as  scrupulous  as  our 
own  native  soldiery  in  paying  for  all  they  needed. 
Subsequently  to  the  advance  from  Janina,  at  the 
end  of  May,  the  army  was  well  provided  with 
transport  trains,  each  battalion  being  provided 
with  two  hundred  ponies  or  mules,  and  depots 
were  established  at  Strevena  and  Philipiadis,  at 
Kerasovon  and  Kara  van  Serai,  and  also  at  Ja 


nma. 


n 


THE    REGULARS    ALL    IN    RESERVE. 


Captain  Norman  reminds  us  that  the  Turkish 
troops  put  into  the  field  against  Greece  did  not  in 
any  way  represent  the  most  effective  part  of  the 
Turkish  army.  With  the  exception  of  four  regi- 
ments the  Sultan  did  not  move  a  single  battalion 
of  the  regular  army  to  the  front.  The  campaign 
was  won  by  the  Redifs,  while  the  Nizams,  or  the 
troops  of  the  active  army,  remained  in  their 
barracks: 

*  *  Had  Servia  or  Bulgaria  thought  of  throwing 
in  their  lot  with  Greece  (and  those  nations  are 
much  more  likely  to  make  common  cause  with 
Turkey  against  Greece  so  long  as  that  country 
maintains  its  pretension  to  Macedonia),  Turkey 
still  had  123  battalions  of  Nizam  troops,  all  armed 
with  the  Mauser  rifle,  echelonned  along  the  fron- 
tier. Although  the  Porte  was  assured  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  Balkan  state,  there  was  no  need 
to  make  use  of  the  Nizam  troops  when  fighting 
against  such  an  antagonist  as  Greece.*' 


ZANGWILL  ON  THE  ZIONIST  CONGRESS. 

THE  recent  notable  Zionist  Congress  at  B^le, 
Switzerland,  is  described  in  a  few  preg- 
nant sentences  by  the  novelist,  Zangwill,  for  the 
readers  of  Cosmopolis.  His  pen-pictures  of  the 
convention's  personnel,  and  especially  his  com- 
ments on  Nordau  and  the  other  leaders,  are  in 
the  highest  degree  vivacious  and  effective. 
*'  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  in  Congress,"  he  calls 
them. 

• '  A  strangely  assorted  set  of  leaders,  but  all 
with  that  ink-mark  on  the  brow  which  is  as  much 
on  the  continent  the  badge  of  action  as  it  is  in 
England  the  symbol  of  sterility;  all  believing 
more  or  less  naively  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
tlie  millionaire's  gold. 


<*  Only  one  of  them  hitnerto  has  really 
the  world  with  his  pen -point — a  prophet 
modern,  preaching  *  Woe,  woe '  by  ] 
physiology;  in  himself  a  breezy,  burly  ur 
erate,  with  a  great  gray  head  marv 
crammed  with  facts  and  languages;  nowt< 
himself  golden -hearted  and  golden-moutl 
orator  touching  equally  to  tears  or  laught< 
striking  contrast  with  this  quasi -Teutonic 
shows  the  leonine  head,  with  its  tossing 
mane  and  shoulders,  of  the  Russian 
Apollo  turned  Berserker,  beautiful,  ovei 
ing,  from  whose  resplendent  mouth  roll  in 
tain  thunder  the  barbarous  Russian  syllab 

THE    DELEGATES. 

'  *  <  And  even  as  no  two  of  the  leaders  ar< 
so  do  the  rank  and  file  fail  to  resemble  c 
other.  Writers  and  journalists,  poets  an 
elists,  professors  and  men  of  professions- 
that  once  sought  to  slough  their  Jewish 
and  mimic,  on  Darwinian  principles,  th( 
of  the  environment,  but  that  now,  wit 
tardy  sense  of  futility  or  stir  of  pride,  p 
their  brotherhood  in  Zion — they  are  com 
many  places,  from  far  lands  and  from  nea 
uncouth,  unknown  villages  of  Bukowina  s 
Caucasus,  and  from  the  great  European  c 
thickliest  from  the  pales  of  persecution, 
units  from  the  free  realms  of  Englai 
America — a  strange  phantasmagoria  of  fa< 
small,  sallow  Pole,  with  high- cheek  b 
blonde  Hungarian,  with  a  flaxen  musti 
brown,  hatchet- faced  Roumanian;  a  fr€ 
ored  Frenchman,  with  eyeglasses ;  a 
Maranno- descended  Dutchman;  a  chubb 
man;  a  fiery -eyed  Russian,  tugging  at  1: 
hair  with  excitement,  perhaps  in  prescit 
the  prison  awaiting  his  return;  a  dusk]/ 
tian,  with  the  close -cropped,  curly  blac 
and  all  but  the  nose  of  a  negro;  a 
bearded  Swede;  a  courtly  Viennese  la^ 
German  student,  with  proud  duel- slashes 
his  cheek;  a  Viennese  student,  first  fighte 
university,  with  a  colored  band  across  hi 
front;  a  dandy,  smelling  of  the  best  St. 
burg  circles;  and  one  solitary  caftan-Jei 
ear-locks  and  skull-cap,  wafting  into  th 
teenth  century  the  cabalistic  mysticism 
Carpathian  Messiah. 

**  Who  speaks  of  the  Jewish  type  ?  C 
only  say  negatively  that  these  faces  i 
Christian.  Is  it  the  stamp  of  a  longer 
complex  heredity  ?  Is  it  the  brand  of  siif 
Certainly  a  stern  congress,  the  speeche 
lightened  by  humor,  the  atmosphere  of  ! 
tragedy  too  overbrooding  for  intellectoa 
ance.     Even  the  presence  of  the  gayer  m 
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litical  part  of  his  programme  in  the  formula 
unanimously  agreed  on  by  the  delegates :  *  The 
aim  of  Zionism  is  to  create  for  the  Jewish  people 
a  publicly,  legally  assured  home  in  Palestine. '  " 

The  work  has  already  begun  in  a  small  way, 
for  says  Mr.  Bentwich: 

*<  To-dav  we  have  in  Palestine  between  twent'/ 
and  thirty  distinct  colonies  or  communities  spr(>ad- 
ing  along  the  coast  from  Askalon  in  the  south 
to  Carmel  in  the  north,  and  along  the  Jor- 
dan from  the  waters  of  Meroii  to  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  in  the  east.  The  population  of  these 
colonies  varies  from  100  to  700  souls,  and  they 
may  safely  be  estimated  to  number  10,000  souls 
in  all,  independently  of  the  large  number  of  Jewish 
day  laborers  from  neighboring  towns  and  vil- 
lages, to  whom  they  give  occasional  employment. 
There  are  50,000  more  Jews — mostly  refugees — 
in  the  various  holy  cities,  and  the  immediate 
problem  is  to  get  these — or  the  better  part  of 
them — also  on  the  land." 

From  the  Christian  Point  of  View. 

Canon  MacColl,  writing  in  the  Conic mjxn'dry  on 
<'The  Crisis  in  the  East,"  makes  the  following 
plea  for  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy  Land: 

< '  The  Sultan  would,  further,  do  well  to  take 
advantage  of  the  widespread  feeling  among  the 
Jews  to  return  to  Palestine.  There  has  been  a 
great  influx  of  them  into  the  Holy  Land  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  they  now  far  outnum- 
ber in  Jerusalem  all  other  races  together.  Let 
him  lease  Palestine  to  them.  So  far  from  being 
a  danger  to  him,  they  would  be  a  protection, 
keeping  out  more  formidable  claimants,  and  en- 
riching his  treasury  with  the  tribute  of  a  land 
which,  under  their  revived  husbandry,  would 
again  abound  in  wealth  and  become  the  empor- 
ium of  a  thriving  trade.  It  is  as  surprising  as  it 
is  lamentable  that  the  wealthy  Jews  of  Europe 
have  so  little  imagination  as  not  to  see  the  fasci- 
nating prospect  which  restoration  to  the  Holy 
Land,  with  its  vista  of  glorious  possibilities, 
opens  up  to  them.  They  claim  to  be  citizens  of 
the  countri(?s  wherein  they  dwell,  and  fear  that 
the  revival  of  a  Jewish  state  would  destroy  their 
status  in  the  various  states  of  C  •hristendom.  But, 
in  a  matter  of  fact,  they  still  exist,  wherever  they 
live,  as,  '  a  peculiar  people,'  traversing  the  ocean 
of  humanity,  as  the  Gull'  Stream  does  the  At- 
lantic, without  mingling  with  it  except  in  minute 
driblets.  Besides,  the  Jews  were  largely  dis- 
persed among  the  cities  of  the  world  long  before 
the  extinction  of  their  polity.  But  what  is  cu- 
rious is  that  the  Jewish  opponents  of  the  Zionist 
Congress  so  signally  fail  to  see  the  new  dignity 
and  status  which  a  political  home  of  their  own 
would  give  them  in  the  world,  with  its  healthy 


reflex  action  on  the  character  of  the  race.  I 
have  never  myself  been  touched  by  an ti -Jewish 
prejudices;  but  they  exist,  and  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  Jews  themselves,  else  why  do  they 
take  pains,  as  many  of  them  do,  to  disguise  in 
various  ways  their  names  and  race  ?  The  Jew 
would  cease  to  be  despised  if  he  had  a  country  ' 
and  a  metropolis  of  his  own  with  representatives 
at  the  courts  of  kings.  That  Disraeli  would  wel- 
come with  enthusiasm  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
to  Palestine  is  plain  from  his  writings.  Their 
gifts  in  the  realm  of  literature  and  art  are  pro- 
verbial, but  will  never  blossom  to  maturity  out 
of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  which  gave  them 
birth.  Surely  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  de-" 
generate  sons  of  a  race  that  has  been  dowered 
with  an  illustrious  past  and  apparently  predes- 
tined to  a  mysterious  future,  who  still  prefer 
*  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt '  to  the  Promised  Land, 
the  home  of  their  fathers  and  the  heritage  of 
their  nation." 


THE  SILVER  QUESTION  IN  INDIA. 

IN   the   North  American    Review    for   October 
Prof.  A.  S.  Ghosh,  of  Calcutta  University, 
states  **  India's  Case  for  Silver." 

The  people  of  India,  says  this  writer,  having 
no  system  of  banking,  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  hoard  their  savings  in  silver.  Rupees 
are  converted  into  bangles,  armlets,  bracelets 
and  other  ornaments  requiring  little  workmanship. 

<<  In  times  of  distress,  and  so  long  as  the 
mints  were  open,  as,  for  instance,  during  the 
famine  of  1877,  these  ornaments  were  taken  to 
the  village  silversmith,  who  gave  full  value  for 
them,  weight  for  weight,  in  rupees,  deducting  i 
small  commission  for  his  labor.  These  orna- 
ments were  ultimately  taken  to  the  mints,  but  in 
the  interim  they  often  passed  current  as  legal 
tender  money,  both  parties  to  each  transaction 
knowing  that  they  could  be  converted  at  the 
mints  into  rupees  at  any  moment.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  closed  the  mints  in  1893.  In 
consequence,  the  Indians  find  that  what  they  had 
hitherto  looked  upon  as  practically  legal  tender 
money  is  now  no  more  than  a  mere  commodity — 
a  commodity  for  which  there  is  but  a  limited  de- 
mand, especially  at  a  moment  of  universal  dis- 
tress. It  is  indeed  difficult  to  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  resulting  loss  to  the  In- 
dian people,  for  many  economic  factors  must 
necessarily  enter  into  such  an  investigation ;  but 
we  are  in  a  position  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  loss  by  means  of  a  aimpia 
arithmetical  calculation.  Taking  gold  as  a  oom- 
mon  denominator,  the  bullion  value  of  atlTor  is 
now  only  24d.  per  ounce,  whereas  the  value  of  a 
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)ee  is  about  Is.  3^^d. ,  which  gives  a  rate 
\et  ounce  of  the  silver  in  it.  Hence, 
3nce  between  the  face-vahie  and  the 
lue  of  the  rupee  is  as  40^^  to  *24  ;  that 
llion-vahie  is  only  tliree-fifths  of  the 
,  which  fact  implies  a  loss  of  two- 
tO  per  cent.,  to  the  people  of  India  in 
iir  silver  hoards  for  coined  rupees. 
;  to  the  recent  rapid  fall  of  silver  and 

apprehension  and  uncertainty  felt  as 
I  future  position,  the  silver  dealers  in 
charging  at  least  an  additional  10  per 
des  their  usual  commission)  to  cover 

Hence  the  total  loss  to  the  people  of 
)Out  50  per  cent,  of  their  savings." 
tie  closing  of  the  mints  it  is  estimated 
idian  Government  has  lost  an  average 
3,000  rupees  per  annum  through  the 
I  exchange.  Furthermore,  the  salaries 
,000  British  troops  stationed  in  India 
in  pounds  sterling  and  not  in  rupees. 
)  resulting  loss  to  the  government  on 

is  about  10,000,000  rupees  a  year, 
in,  all  British  employes  of  the  Indian 
nt,  whether  civil  or  military,  whose 
^  reckoned  in  rupees,  receive  a  com- 
from  the  government  for  any  fall  in 

below  Is.  9d.  With  the  present  av- 
)  at  Is.  2-j^d.,  the  government's  loss 
Bource  amounts  to  more  than  11,000,- 
3  a  year. 

LP    FROM    AMERICA    AND    FRANCE. 

rom  looking  to  England  for  relief  from 
t  situation  this  Indian  economist  calls 
)vemments  of  the   United  States  and 

take  the  initiative  in  restoring  silver 
ler  value  by  joint  action. 
tnd  need  not  give  up  her  gold  standard 
still  loves  it  not  wisely  but  too  well. 
she  alone  has  blocked  the  way  and 
le  dog  in  the  manger;  but  the  time  is 
nrhen  she  will  be  compelled  to  yield 
)eration  to  the  cause  of  bimetallism, 
he  interest  of  her  own  empire ;  nay, 
urtherance  of  that  selfishness  in  the 
uit  of  which  she  has  brought  things  to 
s  in  the  most  populous  portion  of  that 
But  she  is  not  asked  for  much;  she  is 
«ted,  in  the  event  of  a  bimetallic  agree- 
^een  the  United  States  and  France: 
\  offer  facilities  for  a  greater  use  of  sil- 

British  Isles,  and 
>  reopen  the  Indian  mints  to  the  free 

silver. 

ormer  she  may  easily  do  by: 
inking  silver  a  legal  tender  to  a  higher 
an  40s.,  say  to  60s.  or  80s. 


(i 


(h)  Making  silver  an  alternative  basis  for 
notes,  and,  if  necessary,  by  lowering  the  present 
minimum  value  of  notes  from  £5  to  (say)  £3  or 
£1. 

'  <  (c)  Compelling  the  Bank  of  England  to  hold 
at  least  one -fifth  of  its  reserve  in  silver  (which  it 
is  at  present  legally  empowered  to  do). 

' '  {(l)  Giving  more  play  to  silver  by  withdraw- 
ing from  circulation  the  half-sovereign,  a  coin 
which  entails  a  substantial  annual  loss  on  the  na- 
tion by  its  greater  wear  and  tear  and  the  facility 
it  affords  to  the  practice  of  dishonesty,  besides 
having  the  disadvantage  of  being  easily  lost  by 
its  owner." 

IS    THIS    A    THREAT  ? 

But  if  England  shall  continue  to  * '  block  the 
way,"  Professor  Ghosh  predicts  for  her  eventual 
defeat.     There  is  irony  in  his  words: 

*' Eminent  Englishmen  have  challenged  the 
world  to  gainsay  their  proud  vaunt  that  England 
was,  like  a  second  Providence,  ever  watching 
over  the  destinies  of  the  three  hundred  millions 
of  India  with  a  transcendental  altruism  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  righteous  and  capable 
rule;  that  the  guardianship  of  India  was  com- 
mitted to  England  for  divine  purposes,  and  that 
she  ruled  over  that  country  for  the  sake  of  the 
Indians  first  and  for  revenue  and  reputation  and 
power  afterward.  We  have  long  been  in  search 
of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Pharisee  who 
went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray,  and  we  must 
now  confess  that  the  rightful  claimants  to  that 
proud  heritage  of  nineteen  centuries  have  at  last 
made  good  their  claim.  England,  however,  is 
not  called  upon  to  exercise  her  usual  magnan- 
imity, generosity  and  righteousness — these  she 
may  well  reserve  for  more  fitting  occasions;  but 
she  is  requested  to  consult  the  interests  of  her 
own  empire,  which  are  even  now  in  peril.  If 
she  refuses  to  act  now  that  she  has  the  assistance 
of  two  great  nations  like  France  and  the  United 
States,  she  may  be  compelled  in  a  few  months  to 
reopen  the  Indian  mints  single-handed,  when  the 
present  dark  clouds  on  the  Indian  horizon  threaten 
a  storm  of  unprecedented  fury.  This  is  no  false 
alarm ;  for  the  position  of  the  Indian  Government 
is  indeed  critical.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  of 
course,  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
short  time  ago  that  the  credit  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment never  stood  so  high  as  it  does  now;  but 
the  proof  of  the  grave  uneasiness  felt  about  India, 
notwithstanding  his  denial,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
whereas  last  yearns  3  per  cent.  India  loan  was 
snapped  up  in  the  London  market  at  103,  this 
year's  3^  per  cent,  loan  had  to  be  offered  at  97, 
instead  of  at  120,  which  would  be  the  propor- 
tionate amount. " 
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IMPENDING  DEFICIENCY  OF  BREADSTUFFS. 

IN  the  October  Forum  Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject, 
publishes  certain  statistical  data  which  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  problem  of  the  world's 
food  supply.  Mr.  Davis  has  confined  his  investi- 
gations mainly  to  the  question  of  the  cereals.  He 
shows  that  only  the  populations  of  European 
lineage  inhabiting  Asiatic  Russia,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australasia,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Chile,  South  Africa,  Europe,  and  the 
European  colonies  can  be  termed  ''bread -eaters." 
These  populations,  which  numbered  371,000,000 
in  1871,  now  aggregate  510,000,00u. 

*'  Owing  to  the  cessation  of  war  among  the  na- 
tions of  European  blood,  greater  freedom  from 
destructive  epidemics,  and  improved  sanitary 
conditions,  the  *  bread -eaters  '  are  increasing  at 
a  much  greater  rate  than  ever,  and  annual  addi- 
tions are  nearly  one- half  greater  than  twenty -five 
years  ago.  Aside  from  the  increase  due  to  an 
accelerating  rate,  there  is  a  progressive  enhance- 
ment following  from  the  geometrical  growth 
emphasized  by  Malthus.  While  annual  addi- 
tions numbered  some  4,300,000  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  eighth  decade,  they  now  number 
nearly  6,400,000,  and  each  year  adds  about  100,- 
000  to  the  annual  increment.  Such  an  increase 
of  the  consuming  element  necessitates  progress- 
ively greater  annual  additions  to  the  areas  em- 
ployed in  growing  the  bread-making  grains;  and 
current  additions,  instead  of  being  nil,  as  they 
have  been  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  should 
be  nearly  one- half  greater  than  in  the  early 
seventies." 

A    DISMAL    FOKECAST. 

Mr.  Davis  embodies  the  substance  of  his  prog- 
nostications in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his 
article : 

' '  When  we  reflect  that  although  the  world's 
output  of  wheat  in  1897  is  several  hundred  mil- 
lion bushels  less  than  requirements,  acre- yields 
have  been  but  little  below  an  average;  that  an 
average  yield  from  the  acres  now  employed 
would  be  275,000,000  bushels  less  than  present 
needs;  that  the  greatest  crop  ever  grown  would 
not  equal  present  requirements;  that  requirements 
for  wheat  and  rye  progressively  increase,  year 
after  year,  by  more  than  40,000,000  bushels; 
that  not  an  acre  has  been  added  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  world's  bread-bearing  area  since  1884; 
that  while  yearly  increasing  needs  in  the  seven- 
ties implied  average  yearly  additions  of  less  than 
2,800,000  acres,  they  now  imply  additions  of 
more  than  4,000,000  acres  of  wheat  and  rye  per 
annum;  that  not  in  a  single  year  since  1880  have 
additions  to  the  acreage  equalled  the  year's  in- 


creased needs;  that  but  for  au  '  over-average' 
production  of  wheat  and  rye  aggregating  more 
than  2,300,000,000  bushels  since  1881,  and  ex- 
traordinary exports  from  Russia  of  more  than 
1,300,000,000  bushels  —  because  of  declining 
unit  consumption  in  Russia — the  supplies  of  the 
importing  nations  would  have  aggregated  some 
3,600,000,000  bushels  less  in  the  "last  16  years; 
that  the  world  can  expect  no  better  than  average 
acre-yields,  no  matter  what  its  necessities;  tliat 
not  even  when  the  great  valleys  of  North  Amer- 
ica were  being  developed  did  annual  additions  of 
bread -bearing  acres  exceed  two-thirds  present  in- 
creases of  annual  requirements,  and  that  an  acre- 
age deficit  exists  equal  to  the  supply  of  as  many 
*  bread-eaters '  as  have  been  added  to  the  world's 
population  in  the  last  1 2  years,  we  can  begin  to 
understand  the  present  situation.  We  can  also 
realize  the  nature  of  the  task  before  the  world  in 
an  effort  to  eliminate  an  enormous  area  deficit— 
which  means  that,  simply  to  meet  each  year's  in- 
creasing requirements,  it  must  annually  add  one- 
half  more  acres  than  ever  before — and  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  situation,  respecting  supply  and 
demand,  if  the  world  should,  as  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  again  harvest  in  succession  three 
such  crops  as  those  of  1879,  1880  and  1881— 
crops  which  gave  acre -yields  materially  below 
that  which  now  results  in  a  deficit  of  one-fifth, 
or,  possibly,  one-fourth,  the  bread  required." 

SIBERIAN    WHEAT. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Mr.  Davis*  article  will 
cause  more  surprise  than  his  remarks  about 
Siberia  as  a  prospective  grain -producing  area.  It 
is  a  very  common  belief  in  the  United  States 
that  a  vast  region  in  that  country  is  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  wheat  and  rye.  Mr.  Davis  de- 
clares that  this  belief  is  altogether  baseless,  that 
not  more  than  50,000,000  acres  in  all  Siberia 
can  be  regarded  as  cultivable,  and  that  much 
more  than  half  of  this  cultivable  area  has  already 
been  occupied  by  communes  of  Russian  peasants. 
Mr.  Davis  quotes  the  statement  made  by  Prince 
Hilkoff,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Ways  and  Com- 
munications, that  ' '  Siberia  never  had  produced, 
and  never  would  produce,  wheat  and  rye  enoogli 
to  feed  the  Siberian  population." 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  Forum  artide 
Prince  Kropotkin,  who  has  been  traveling  in 
Canada,  writes  to  the  New  York  Evening  Pwt  in 
confirmation  of  Prince  Hilkofif's  statement : 

^*  With  regard  to  the  past  it  is  perfectly  true; 
and  with  regard  to  the  future  it  may  have  been 
put  in  a  somewhat  too  absolute  form,  bat  it  is 
substantially  correct. 

<  <  There  are  in  Siberia  vast  parte  of  the  terri- 
tory upon  which  wheat  and  rye  can  be  grown  lo 
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extent  as  wheat  is  now  grown  in  Dakota 
litoba.  But  there  are  also  four  wide 
nrhere  mining,  which  is  already  carried 
onsiderable  extent,  is  sure  to  take  in  a 
ure  a  still  more  considerable  develop- 
amely,  the  Altai,  the  Yeniseisk  region, 
kalai,  and  the  Amur  region.  There  are, 
r,  the  Kirghiz  Steppe  and  partly  the 
Jrals  which  depend  for  breadstuffs  upon 

and  there  are  half  a  million  natives  who 
X)nsume  more  breadstuffs  than  they  can 

produce.  Altogether,  it  appears  from 
eful  modem  researches  that  the  grain - 
g  capacities  of  the  Russian  empire  have 
y  much  exaggerated.  The  considerable 
®  of  grain  which  are  exported  at  the 
time  do  not  represent  a  corresponding 
)f  production  over  and  above  the  needs 
►pulation;  and  the  latest  researches  tend 
!  more  and  more  that  the  yearly  con- 
1  of  wheat  and  rye  per  head  of  popula- 
Russia  would  no  more  than  equal  the 
onsumption  of  wheat  per  head  in  western 
f  no  wheat  and  rye  were  at  all  exported 
total  crop  of  these  two  cereals  were  con- 
ithin  Russia  itself." 


FNNING  A  GREAT  WHEAT  FARM. 

November  Scribner^s  opens  with  an  ex- 
nt  article,  one  of  those  in  the  series  on 
onduct  of  Great  Businesses,"  dealing  with 
nza  wheat  ranches  of  the  West,  written 
tVilliam  Allen  White,  and  beautifully  il- 

by  W.  R.  Leigh.  Mr.  White  describes 
ition  of  raising  a  wheat  crop,  from  the 
to  the  shipment  of  the  grain  to  the  East* 
[ng  is  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  small- 
jment  on  the  ranch  is  a  plow,  and  from 
'-  to  the  elevator  every  resource  in  ma- 
s  used  to  minimize  the  amount  of  human 
pessary. 

THE    RED    RIVER    VALLEY. 

big  farms  have  been  operating  in  the 
er  Valley  for  twenty  years.  The  history 
3arly  development  has  little  economic  or 
cal  interest.      They  did  not  grow  as  a 

grows,  by  accumulation,  the  big  farms 
ng  up  the  little  cues  ;  the  land  came  to 
nt  owners  generally  by  direct  purchase 
3  railroad  corporations.      It  became  the 

of  the  railroads  through  Government 
a  bonus  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
le  line.  The  railroad  people  interested 
s,  and  the  establisliment  of  the  farms 
turally.  The  '  wheat- kings '  purchased 
d  at  low  prices.    The  improvements  that 


have  been  made  upon  it — after  the  first  breaking, 
have  consisted  largely  of  machinery.  Only  a 
small  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  under  fence,  and 
the  houses  upon  a  farm  are  not  at  all  expensive. 
Yet,  as  the  land  of  the  nation  has  become  occu- 
pied in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  price  of 
land  has  increased.  The  rise  of  land  values  has 
put  a  price  upon  the  acres  of  the  big  farms  which 
has  tempted  many  a  bonanza  farmer  to  reduce 
his  acreage.  Hence  one  finds  the  large  farms 
gradually  crumbling.  In  another  generation,  if 
land  continues  to  rise  in  the  market,  the  big 
farmers  may  follow  the  <  troubadours  and  the 
mound -builders.'  At  present  land  in  the  Red 
River  valley  is  worth  $25  an  acre.  The  im- 
provements upon  a  first-class  bonanza  farm  are 
worth  about  |5  an  acre.  The  average  bo- 
nanza farmer  operates  from  3,000  to  10,000 
acres.  There  are,  of  course,  scores  of  small 
farmers  who  have  one,  two,  and  three  sections 
under  plow.  They  are  not  counted  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  more  extensive  wheat - 
growers. 

THE   COST   OP   WHEAT    FARMING. 

Mr.  White  figures  the  cost  of  running  a  wheat 
farm  at  about  $5.70  an  acre,  allowing  $3.75  for 
the  primary  cost,  and  $2  additional  for  taxes, 
water- works,  fire- protection,  elevators,  insurance, 
loss  of  horses,  etc.  This  means  it  costs  about  30 
cents  to  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat  on  one  of  the 
immense  ranches,  since  the  average  yield,  taking 
a  number  of  ranches  in  the  Red  River  country,  is 
about  19  bushels  to  the  acre.  During  the  past 
seven  years  the  bonanza  farmers  have  sold  their 
wheat  at  an  average  price  of  about  55  cents,  a 
bushel,  but  so  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  small 
farmers.  The  wholesale  wheat-grower  who  raised 
100,000  bushels  or  more  can  store  his  product 
until  prices  rise,  and  Mr.  White  tells  us  that  the 
business  office  of  every  big  wheat  farm  in  the 
Red  River  Valley  is  connected  by  wire  with  the 
markets  at  Duluth,  Minneapolis  and  Buffalo. 
After  the  harvest,  the  quotations  from  the  price 
schedules  of  the  busy  markets  arrive  hourly  at 
the  farm.  This  ticker  reports  rainfalls  in  India 
or  hot  winds  in  South  America,  which  may  have 
the  most  important  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Dakota  farmer. 

THE   BALANCE-SHEET   OF   THE   WHEAT   FARM. 

<  <  Accepting  the  cost  of  operating  the  bonanza 
wheat  farm  at  $5.70  an  acre,  and  accepting  the 
average  selling  price  of  the  wheat  at  55  cents  a 
bushel,  on  an  average  yield  of  19  bushels  to  the 
acre,  one  finds  that  the  product  of  an  acre  is 
$10.45.  This  would  seem  to  leave  a  net  profit 
to  the  capitalist  who  maintains  the  field  of  about 
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1(4.75  an  acre.  From  this  gross  sum  there  must 
be  subtractions.  The  matter  of  interest  must  be 
considered.  The  returns  from  the  year's  busi- 
ness do  not  come  in  until  the  farm  has  been 
operated  practically  a  year.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  hold  the  product  for  six  months  or  a  year  after 
it  has  been  harvested,  waiting  for  a  profitable 
market.  Eighteen  months  is  about  the  time  that 
may  be  said  to  elapse  between  the  first  plowing 
and  the  return  of  the  cash  for  the  crop.  Eight 
per  cent,  is  not  an  exorbitant  rate  for  money  in 
North  Dakota.  This  8  per  cent,  should  be  charged 
for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  farm — that  is 
upon  ^5.70  for  each  acre.  The  interest,  there- 
fore, on  the  operating  expenses  would  be  45 
cents  per  acre.  Tlie  final  subtraction  from  this 
gross  profit  must  be  made  in  the  form  of  interest 
on  the  capital  invested  in  the  farm.  Accepting 
the  estimated  value  of  the  land,  improvements, 
and  machinery  to  be  $30  per  acre,  and  conceding 
that  for  a  sound  investment  G  per  cent,  would  be 
a  fair  interest  return  to  capital,  one  comes  to  the 
real  profit,  which  is  not  such  an  exorbitant  profit 
after  all.  Subtracting  from  $4.75  the  gross 
profits,  45  cents,  the  interest  on  the  operating 
expenses,  and  $1.80  the  interest  on  the  capital 
invested,  the  real  profits  dwindle  to  $2.50,  or 
less  than  8  per  cent,  profit  on  the  capital  invested 
in  land,  improvements,  and  all  operating  ex- 
penses. Figuring  the  items  of  interest  with  the 
profits — making  the  result  a  gross  profit — the  rate 
of  profit  is  about  doubled. 

'<  Thus  the  balance-sheet  stands  with  the  suc- 
cessful operators.  Upon  scores  and  scores  of 
farms  this  balance  is  written  in  red  ink.  It  rep- 
resents assessments — not  profits.  The  value  of 
the  wheat  in  the  territory  tributary  to  Fargo, 
N.  D. — where  the  big  farms  are  found — was  esti- 
mated at  $25,000,000  this  year.  The  nearly  $3,- 
000,000  worth  of  machinery  sold  at  Fargo  this 
year  does  not  include  the  machinery  left  over 
from  last  year's  purchase.  It  is  new  machinery. 
Probably  if  one  could  know  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  bonanza  farming  in  the  valley  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  the  profit  in  this 
$25,000,000  worth  of  wheat  would  shrink  far 
below  the  profits  which  acrue  to  the  few  success- 
ful farmers  in  the  valley.  And  if  one  were  to 
include  in  his  estimate  of  profit  and  loss  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  soil  giving  out  in  half  a  score  of 
years,  after  a  generation  of  wheat- growing,  the 
balance-sheet,  even  for  the  best- paying  farms, 
might  need  changing.  Perhaps  every  business  is 
conducted  under  some  such  dread  possibility. 
The  wheat  farmer  of  to-day  in  the  rich  Red  River 
Valley  does  not  seem  to  be  disturbed  by  thoughts 
about  the  failure  of  the  soil.  With  him  sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  and  so  long  as 


crops  continue  fair  he  does  not  borrow  trouble. 
He  is  much  more  interested  in  the  shortage  of 
the  wheat  crop  abroad  and  in  the  steady  rise  in 
the  price  of  wheat  than  he  is  in  the  future  fail- 
ure of  a  soil  which  for  twenty  years  has  shown 
no  '  shadow  of  turning.'  " 


THE  AMERICAN  FARM-HAND. 

AMONG  the  interesting  features  of  the  No- 
vember Arena  are  three  articles  on  phases 
of  the  labor  question  contributed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  so-called  working- classes.  The  last 
of  the  three  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William 
Emory  Kearns,  of  Topeka,  Kan. ,  who  announces 
himself  as  a  '*  farm-hand,"  and  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  evils  endured  by  his  numer- 
ous, but  strangely  neglected  class. 

Mr.  Kearns  defines  the  farm-hand's  position  in 
society  as  that  of  a  pariah  among  the  laboring 
classes — the  true  proletariat  of  our  social  sjrstem. 

*  <  Of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  wage- 
earners  in  this  country,  at  least  five  millions  are 
farm-hands.  But  the  labor  movement  fails  to  even 
take  cognizance  of  their  existence.  They  seem 
to  be  considered  entirely  beneath  the  notice  of 
other  workingmen,  and  are  not  reckoned  as  a 
part  of  the  great  body  of  American  workingmen. 
In  fact,  the  very  name,  farm-hand,  has  become 
a  term  of  reproach  and  a  byword  among  other 
workers." 

THE    HARD    CONDITIONS    OF    FABM    LABOB. 

<  <  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  actuii 
condition,  our  social  status,  is  a  reproach  upon 
the  American  people.  I  am  not  prompted  hj 
feelings  of  animosity  toward  our  employers.  1 
simply  protest  against  conditions  that  are  detri- 
mental to  both  employer  and  employed.  I  am 
proud  of  my  Government,  and  proud  of  being  a 
free-born  American.  But  I  am  conscioas  of 
great  inequalities  that  are  a  menace  to  societj 
and  even  to  the  Government  itself. 

''Inmost  localities  farm-hands  work  harder, 
get  less  pay,  and  have  fewer  of  the  blessings  of 
civilization  than  other  workingmen.  They  are  mow 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  employers  than  otheiSi 
there  being  no  fixed  number  of  hours  for  a 
working  day,  no  stated  time  to  begin  or  to  stop 
work.  These  and  nearly  all  other  conditions  a» 
arbitrarily  fixed  for  them  at  the  option  and  will 
of  the  individual  employer.  For  he  is  supposed 
to  0W71  their  time — yea,  own  their  very  selveSi 
soul  and  body.  There  is  never  an  hour  theycaa 
truly  call  their  own,  or  when  they  can  be  £«• 
and  independent  men. 

'  <  Here,  in  the  extensive  grain-growing  regioB 
of  the  central  West,  where  diversified  fanning  B 
the   rule,  the  condition  of  farm-hands  is  fVj 
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I   have  myself  worked,  day  after  day, 

Q  long  hours  each  day,  and  for  pay  so  small 

ashamed   to   write   it   down.     Very  long 

is  the  rule;  and  wages  will  average  less 

if  teen  dollars  per  month  for  time  actually 

yed.      And  the  work  is  very  exhausting. 

I  night  comes  we  are  so  worn  and  weary 
re  must  immediately  seek  our  beds  in  order 
ve  may  get  suflBcient  sleep  to  enable  us  to 
•m  the  next  day*s  labor.  No  time  for  re- 
on,  no  time  or  opportunity  for  reading,  or 
y  of  those  enjoyments  that  elevate  the  man 

the  brute.  Such  a  life  is  mere  animal  ex- 
e.  Would  it,  then,  be  strange  if  we  should 
imes  feel  that  we  are  unable  to  fully  exer- 
le  inalienable  rights  and  privileges  guaran- 
)y  our  Constitution?  " 

HAS    POPULISM    DONE    FOR    THE    FARM-HAND? 

Kearns  declares  that  wage- earners  on  the 

have  received  little  aid  from  the  agrarian 
ions  that  have  swept  over  the  country  at 
me  or  another. 

t  is  a  most  unfortunate  fact  that  the  <  farm- 
aovement,'  which  has  attracted  so  much 
ion  during  the  past  few  years,  has  done 
t  nothing  toward  improving  the  conditions 
re  so  intolerable  to  the  wage-earning  people 

farms.  In  fact,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
band  and  of  the  workingman,  that  move- 
was  objectionable  from  the  very  beginning, 
omoters  claimed  that  it  was  a  social  as  well 

industrial  movement,  and  was  designed 
3e  benefit  and  the  uplifting  of  the  lower 
3  of  society  and  of  the  agricultural  people. 
;he  lowest  and  the  humblest  class  of  the 
ag  people  themselves  were  entirely  ignored, 
ven  a  voice  was  raised  in  their  behalf. 
Ve  were  told  that  it  was  a  labor  movement 

II  as  a  farmers'  movement,  and  that  its  aim 
3  help  the  laboring  classes  and  cooperate 
the  established  labor  movement.  Yet  the 
helpless  and  neglected  of  all  the  wage- earn - 
asses — the  farm-hands — the  one  class  most 
itely  connected  with  the  farmers'  interests, 
le  one  class  that  should  receive  benefit  from 
mers'  movement,  was  wholly  neglected. 
I  the  farm-hand  is  an  unknown  quantity." 

:CIAL    PRIVILEGES    FOR    THE    LANDHOLDER. 

this  representative  of   the   farm-hands   it 

as  if  legislation  had  been  devised  chiefly 

le  protection  of  the  landholder   in  the  ex- 

of  the  widest  possible  range  of  rights  and 

'S. 

n  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  laws 
;t  the  strong  against  the  weak.  Those  laws 
landholders  a  power  over  their  hired  men 


and  tenants  that  is  absolutely  unjust.  Here  in 
the  State  from  which  I  write — a  State  that  boasts 
of  the  protection  it  gives  to  labor  and  to  poor 
men — there  is  no  *  exemption '  in  favor  of  ten- 
ants against  landlords'  claims  for  rent.  A  claim 
for  rent  takes  precedence  over  everything,  even 
a  claim  for  wages.  If  my  employer  happens  to 
be  a  tenant-farmer,  his  landlord  can  take  the 
entire  crop,  and  every  visible  thing  he  owns,  if 
required  to  satisfy  a  claim  for  rent.  And  then 
he  can  evict  us  both,  and  send  us  out  homeless 
and  penniless — both  robbed  of  our  labor.  A  merica 
has  her  evictions  as  cruel  as  those  of  Ireland." 


THE  SOUTHERN  FARMER  AND  COFTON. 

THE  last  number  of  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly  has  an  enlightening  discussion 
of  the  cotton  question  contributed  by  Mr.  M.  B. 
Hammond.  This  writer  begins  by  explaining 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Southern  cotton- 
grower  in  respect  to  his  market.  Two-thirds  of 
all  the  cotton  produced  in  the  world  is  grown  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  part  of  the  American 
crop  sent  to  Europe  bears  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion to  that  sent  from  other  countries.  A  short 
cotton  crop  in  America  at  once  causes  an  advance 
in  price  on  the  European  market,  while  a  short 
wheat  crop  here  may  cause  no  rise  at  all  in 
Europe.  This  was  shown  in  1893,  when  a  small 
crop  was  actually  coincident  with  a  remarkable 
fall  in  price  on  the  world's  market.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond argues,  therefore,  that  the  Southern 
planter  is  responsible  for  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
cotton  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  the  North- 
em  farmer  for  the  decline  of  recent  years  in  the 
price  of  wheat,  and  hence  that  local,  and  hot 
general,  causes  must  be  sought  to  account  for 
the  prevailing  agricultural  depression  in  the 
South. 

ANTE-BELLUM    CONDITIONS. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  cotton-plantera 
prior  to  the  Civil  War  are  well  known.  Nearly 
all  the  cotton  was  produced  on  the  large  planta- 
tions, and  almost  the  only  laborers  were  slaves. 
Land  was  cheap,  and  its  owners  were  wasteful  of 
it.  Fertilizers  were  rarely  used,  and  the  alter- 
nating of  com  with  cotton,  which  was  the  only 
system  of  crop  rotation  practiced,  did  little  to 
prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  The  com 
was  intended  chiefly  for  domestic  use.  Cotton 
was  the  only  crop  raised  for  an  outside  market. 

Under  this  method  of  farming  the  soil  was 
rapidly  depleted  of  its  fertility.  As  fast  as  the 
uplands  were  exhausted  the  land  was  **  turned 
out "  to  grow  up  in  briers  and  scrub  pines.  No 
planter  cared  to  hold  more  land  than  he  wished 
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to  cultivate  at  one  time.  When  cultivation  be- 
came unprofitable  some  of  the  planters  abandoned 
their  lands  and  betook  themselves  to  the  new 
soils  of  the  Southwest.  Others  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  breeding  of  slaves  for  the  South- 
western markets. 

THE    CREDIT    SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Hammond's  article  gives  an  excellent  ex- 
position of  the  peculiar  system  in  vogue  at  the 
South  of  obtaining  advances  in  money  or  farm 
supplies  on  crops  still  growing  or  not  yet  planted, 
And  the  important  bearing  of  this  system  on  the 
agricultural  situation  is  clearly  shown. 

<  <  Cotton  possessed  marked  advantages  over 
other  kinds  of  produce  as  a  basis  for  loans;  the 
planter  became  more  and  more  dependent  for  his 
profits  on  this  single  commodity;  and  when,  as 
not  infrequently  happened,  one  year's  crop  failed 
to  yield  him  a  profit,  he  was  obliged  to  pledge 
future  crops  in  order  to  continue  his  planting 
operations.  The  advances,  which  in  colonial  days 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  English  merchants, 
were,  after  cotton  had  become  the  leading  staple, 
made  by  the  cotton  factors  living  at  the  port 
towns  where  the  cotton  was  sold,  although  occa- 
sionally they  were  made  by  traders  in  New 
York.  These  factors  gave  credit  only  on  cotton; 
for  they  were  engaged  primarily  in  handling  this 
commodity,  and  were  thus  familiar  with  the  data 
— as  to  prices  and  markets — on  which  to  base 
their  loans.  Thus  the  credit  system,  once  estab- 
lished, helped  to  perpetuate  the  *  one -crop*  sys- 
tem and  to  cause  overproduction  of  cotton." 

After  the  war  there  came  a  change  in  the  ways 
of  obtaining  credit.  The  small  farmers,  white 
and  black,  who  succeeded  the  great  planters  as 
•cultivators  of  cotton,  needed  credit  in  order  to 
^et  the  means  of  subsistence  while  the  crop  was 
growing.  These  small  producers,  like  their  pre- 
decessors, looked  only  to  cotton  for  their  profits, 
relying  for  food  supplies  on  other  parts  of  the 
-country.  They  could  not  get  credit  from  factors 
at  the  port  towns,  as  the  planters  had  done,  and 
were  compelled  to  seek  it  nearer  home.  But  a 
change  had  also  come  in  the  metlunls  of  shipping 
and  marketing  cotton.  The  development  of 
means  of  transportation  had  driven  the  markets 
inland.  The  countrv  merchant  succeeded  the 
cotton  factor  as  the  buyer  of  the  fanner's  product. 
From  these  merchants  it  was  generally  taken  by 
brokers. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    COUNTRY    MERCHANT. 

<<The  country  merchant,  moreover,  succeeded 
the  cotton  factor,  not  only  as  the  purchaser  of 
cotton,  but  also  as  the  furnisher  of  credit  to  the 
growers.  The  risk  which  the  factor  at  the  port 
or  large  market  town  was  unable  to  take  in  lend- 


ing to  this  class  of  borrowers  can  be  assumed  \sj 
the  country  merchant,  because  of  his  proximity 
to  his  customers  and  his  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  their  financial  circumstances  and  busi- 
ness reputation.     The  credit  which  he  furnishes 
is  seldom  given  in  the  form  of  money  loans,  and 
there  are  nominally  no  interest  charges  made  for 
his  advances.     These  usually  consist  of  provi- 
sions, es]x»cially  corn  and  bacon,  tools,  farm  ani- 
mals, fertilizers,  cotton  ties  and  bagging,  house- 
hold utensils — in  fact,  everything  the  farmer  has 
to  buy.     They  are  almost  invariably  bought  <on 
time,'  to  be  paid  for  when  the  crop  is  harvested 
and  sold.     As  security  for  his  advances  the  mer- 
chant secures  from  the  farmer  at  the  beginning 
of  the  crop  season  a  *  crop  lien, '  or  chattel  mort- 
gage, which  is  duly  attested  and  recorded  at  the 
office  of  the  county  recorder  or  judge  of  probate. 
This  binds  the  farmer  to  deliver  to  the  merchant, 
as  soon  as  harvested,  the  crops  of  cotton,  com, 
etc. ,  or  enough  of  them  to  pay  the  merchant  at 
the  ruling  market  price  of  this  produce  for  all 
the  advances  which  the  farmer  has  obtained  dur- 
ing the  raising  of  the  crop.     The  mortgage  also 
covers  future  crops,  if  the  crop  of  the  current 
year  is  insuflBcient  to  pay  the  indebtedness.     It 
is  sometimes  further  agreed,  if  not  actually  speci- 
fied in  the  mortgage,  that  the  advancing  mer- 
chant is  to  have  the  marketing  of  the  farmer's 
entire  cotton  crop,  and  that  the  farmer  is  to  make 
all  his  purchases  during  the  crop  year  of  tins 
merchant.     There  is,   however,   little  necessity 
for  such  an  agreement.     The  entire  crop  is  usu- 
ally needed  to  cover  the  indebtedness,  and  the 
farmer  with  his  crops  mortgaged  to  one  mer- 
chant would  be  unable  to  purchase  of  another, 
except  on  a  cash  basis." 

INCREASED    ACREAGE   AND    LOW    PRICES. 

Mr.  Hammond  points  out  the  real  connection 
between  this  credit  svstem  and  the  exoessiye 
production  of  cotton  that  has  resulted  in  bo 
marked  a  decline  in  the  price  of  the  staple. 

< '  The  advantages  which  cotton  possesses  as  a 
marketable  commodity — owing  to  the  compara- 
tively steady  demand  for  it,  the  improbability  of 
a  complete  crop  failure,  and  the  superb  commer- 
cial mechanism  which  has  been  devised  for  mov- 
ing and  selling  the  crop — have  given  this  staple  a 
preference  in  the  minds  of  the  merchants,  no  leas 
strong  than  that  formerly  felt  by  the  cotton  fac- 
tors. Besides,  the  merchants  make  their  profits 
largely  through  the  sale  of  com  and  bacon,  and  it 
is  only  natural  that  tliey  should  encourage  the 
fanners  to  raise  cotton  rather  than  those  com- 
modities." 

< '  In  this  matter  the  great  majority  of  the  cot- 
ton-growers  are  helpless:  they  are  obliged  to  aab- 
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le  dictation  of  the  advancing  merchants 
at  crops  they  shall  grow.  Occasionally, 
e  price  of  cotton  has  sunk  so  low  that 
merchants  are  threatened  with  losses,  as 
jase  in  1895,  the  merchants  themselves 
3  farmers  to  raise  other  crops,  such  as 
I  cow  peas;  but  usually  the  merchants' 
;e  for  cotton  causes  them  to  refuse  to  ac- 
T  crops  as  security  for  advances." 
while  the  price  has  declined,  the  acreage 
amtly  increased. 

A    PARTIAL    REMEDY. 

ammond  suggests  that  relief  from  these 
of  obtaining  credit  might  be  found  in 
>lishment  of  cooperative  credit  societies 
jxist  in  Europe.  In  the  last  Congress  a 
Dffered  permitting  the  establishment  of 
banks  having  less  than  fifty  thousand 
f  capital  in  small  places. 
re  are  comparatively  few  banking  insti- 
a  the  South,  and  there  is  no  one  but  the 
t  who  is  able  and  willing  to  assist  the 
rrower.  Without  some  reform  in  the 
ystem  of  agricultural  credit  in  the  cotton 
ere  is  little  hope  that  the  small  farmer 
DW  the  well-meant  advice  of  numerous 
,nd  speakers  who  urge  him  to  diversify 
;  and  raise  his  own  supplies." 
his  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  those 
of  the  South  where  agriculture  has  made 
)id  progress,  and  where  the  farmers  are 
»sperous,  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ere  manufacturing  and  mining  industries 
ently  shown  rapid  development.  The  ex- 
markets  of  such  cities  as  Atlanta,  Bir- 
1,  Chattanooga  and  the  cotton  manufac- 
)wns  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  have 
i  a  good  influence  in  diversifying  the 
d  improving  the  methods  of  tillage  in  the 
ling  country." 


EDISON'S  MILL  FOR  IRON  ORE. 

TNG  the  past  six  or  eight  years  the  pub- 
z  has  had  a  vague  wonder  that  the  name  of 
Edison  has  not  been  first  in  such  sensa- 
ports  of  electrical  and  other  inventions 
from  time  to  time  come  out  in  the  pa- 
JVhen  the  reporters  hastened  to  Edison  to 
1  his  views  of  tliese  new  discoveries  they 
ly  have  found  him  working  away  on  a 
ly  prosaic  task  in  the  wilds  of  New  Jer- 
3  problem  of  separating  the  iron  from  the 
the  low-grade  ores  which  exist  in  fab- 
aounts  in  that  State.  McClure^s  Maga- 
November  tells  of  Edison's  patient,  la- 
work  on  this  problem — a  labor  which  has 


extended  over  eight  years — ^the  magnificent  ma- 
chinery he  has  constructed,  and  of  his  final  suc- 
cess. To  show  the  prize  he  is  working  for  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  these  deposits  of  iron 
in  the  small  State  of  New  Jersey  are  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  United  States  for  half  a 
century.  The  task  before  Mr.  Edison  was  to 
repeat  on  a  gigantic  scale  the  commonplace  ex- 
periment of  drawing  particles  of  iron  from  a  pile 
of  pulverized  magnetite  by  holding  a  magnet 
near  it.  To  do  this  he  has  constructed  great 
mills  and  rollers  that  literally  grind  up  moun- 
tains, and  further  instruments  that  pick  out  the 
slightest  grain  of  iron  ore  from  this  mass.  The 
mills  at  Edison,  N.  J. ,  contain  machinery  which 
will  rediice  ten  tons  of  rock  to  dust  every  minute. 

THE  WEALTH  OF  THE   JERSEY  MOUNTAINS. 

The  editor  of  McClures  says:  '<  By  the  solu- 
tion of  tremendous  engineering  and  physical 
problems  he  has  unlocked  fabulous  sources  of 
wealth  from  the  New  Jersey  mountains;  he  has 
rendered  possible  a  continuance  of  great  prosper- 
ity to  the  blast-furnace  of  the  East;  he  has  laid 
bare  supplies  of  iron  ore  which  before  many  years 
will  be  called  upon  to  supply  England's  manu- 
factures." This  task  has  occupied  eight  years 
and  cost  several  millions  of  dollars.  At  present 
there  are  about  six  thousand  tons  of  crude  ore 
changed  into  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  briquettes  in 
each  day's  run.  This  means  that  about  seventy- 
five  carloads  of  fine  iron  ore  are  wrested  daily 
from  hitherto  worthless  rock  and  sent  furnace- 
ward  to  be  made  into  objects  which  will  be  use- 
ful to  the  world. 

WHAT  **  genius"   is. 

To  show  how  much  labor  was  involved  in 
attaining  such  a  result  as  this  the  writer  of 
this  article,  Mr.  Theodore  Waters,  tells  of  the 
trouble  that  Mr.  Edison  had  in  finding  some 
way  to  ship  the  iron  ore  even  after  the  iron 
dust  had  been  separated  from  the  sand.  Of 
course  the  dust  could  not  be  shipped  conveniently, 
so  they  resolved  to  make  it  into  these  briquettes. 

To  get  the  conditions  of  cheapness,  porosity, 
hardness,  etc. ,  Mr.  Edison  was  compelled  to  try 
several  thousand  experiments.  His  assistant  says: 
*  *  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  X-rays  Mr. 
Edison  made  eighteen  hundred  experiments  be- 
fore he  hit  upon  tungstate  of  calcium  for  the 
fluoroscope,  and  the  newspapers  said  that  a  man 
who  would  try  that  many  experiments  ought  to 
succeed.  But  here  the  labor  and  patience  in- 
volved was  many  times  greater,  and  this,  please 
understand,  represents  but  one  feature  of  the 
plant."  This  Mr.  Mallory,  Mr.  Edison's  chief 
lieutenant,  says  there  is  nothixig  in  the  report 
that  Mr.  Edison  is  an  organizer  by  nature,  and 
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uses  the  brains  of  other  men  to  accomplish  his 
work  rather  than  his  own.  ''I  want  to  say," 
says  Mr.  Mallory,  "  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak, 
for  I  have  been  with  him  night  and  day  I'ur  sev- 
eral years,  that  99  per  cent,  of  the  credit  of  all 
the  invention  and  new  work  of  this  establishment 
is  due  personally  to  Mr.  Edison." 

SEISMOGRAM  AND  TELEGRAM. 

MR.  MILNE,  in  the  paper  on  sub-oceanic 
changes,  which  appears  in  the  Geograph- 
ical Journal  for  September,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "movements  resulting  from  a  large 
earthquake  originating  in  any  one  portion  of  our 
globe  can,  with  the  aid  of  suitable  instruments, 
be  recorded  at  any  other  portion  of  the  same." 
He  shows  that  not  pure  science  alone  is  furthered 
by  this  fact.  A  sudden  break  in  the  cables  con- 
necting Australia  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
1888  gave  rise  to  a  dread  of  war  as  the  possible 
cause,  whereas  the  real  cause,  a  submarine  earth- 
quake, would  have  registered  itself  by  seismo- 
gram  had  Australia  possessed  the  proper  instru- 
ments: 

* '  Other  direct  benefits  which  have  already 
been  derived  from  the  records  of  instruments 
such  as  it  is  here  proposed  to  establish  round  the 
world,  are  that  they  enable  us  to  extend,  correct, 
and  even  to  cast  doubt  upon  certain  classes  of 
telegraphic  information  published  in  our  news- 
papers. Late  in  June  last  year  we  learned  from 
our  newspapers  that  a  great  disaster  had  taken 
place  in  North  Japan,  and  that  nearly  30,000 
people  had  lost  their  lives.  Seismograms  taken 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  not  only  indicated  how 
many  maxima  of  motion  had  taken  place,  but 
showed  that  there  had  been  an  error  in  trans- 
mission of  two  days,  the  catastrophe  having  taken 
place  on  the  evening  of  June  15,  so  that  all  who 
were  to  reach  the  stricken  district  after  that  date 
were  in  safety.  On  August  31  of  the  same  year 
the  Isle  of  Wight  records  showed  that  a  disturb- 
ance similar  to  that  which  had  occurred  in  Japan 
had  taken  place.  On  account  of  this  similarity^ 
it  was  stated  that  we  should  probably  hear  of  a 
great  earthquake  having  taken  place  in  or  near 
that  country  on  the  above  date  at  5:07  p.m. 
Eour  weeks  later  this  was  verified  by  mail.  An- 
other instance  occurred  some  weeks  later,  when 
our  newspapers  announced  that  a  great  earth- 
quake had  taken  place  and  several  thousand  lives 
had  been  lost  in  Kobe.  No  doubt  those  who  had 
friends  and  property  in  that  city  were  filled  with 
anxiety.  On  this  occasion  the  Isle  of  Wight  in- 
struments were  still  indicating  that  nothing  of 
the  magnitude  described  could  have  occurred. 
Later  it  was  discovered  that  the  telegram  was 
devoid  of  all  foundation." 


It  is  also  hoped  that  these  instruments  will  slied 
light  on  the  movement  of  these  tremors  iho^^ 
the  earth,  and  on  the  effective  rigidity  of  our 
planet. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  LITHOGRAPHY. 

SOME  interesting  facts  relating  to  a  newly-in- 
vented process  intended  to  replace  lithogra- 
phy are  published  in  the  Inttrtuiiional  Studio  for 
October.  As  an  artistic  method,  lithography 
has  always  been  popular  because  of  the  freedom 
of  expression  wliich  it  allows  to  the  draughtsman 
and  because  it  is  peculiarly  responsive  to  deli- 
cacies of  touch  and  handling.  As  a  mechanical 
reproductive  device,  too,  it  is  not  diflBcult  to 
manage  and  is  fairly  reliable  in  results.  It  has 
always  had  the  one  serious  disadvantage  of  de- 
pendence on  the  use  of  lithographic  stone,  a  sub- 
stance variable  in  quality  and  becoming  more  and 
more  limited  in  quantity.  The  quarries  of  Solen- 
hofen,  in  Bavaria,  hitherto  the  chief  source  of 
supply  of  lithographic  stone,  are  already  giving 
signs  that  they  cannot  long  prove  equal  to  the 
heavy  demands  made  on  them.  Then,  too,  the 
excessive  weight  of  the  stone  itself  has  always 
hampered  printers. 

Inventors,  therefore,  have  been  searching  for 
some  time  for  a  device  which  would  preserve  the 
technical  character  of  lithography  while  dispens- 
ing altogether  with  the  use  of  lithographic  stone 
itself,  giving  at  the  same  time  equal  facilities  to 
the  artist.  A  Mr.  Scholz,  of  Mayence,  has  pat- 
ented an  invention  which  is  believed  to  meet 
these  requirements.  He  substitutes  for  the  litho- 
graphic stone  plates  of  aluminum,  having  decided 
on  that  metal  as  the  material  best  suited  for  the 
printing  surface,  and  in  recognition  of  this  fact 
he  has  named  his  process  < '  Algraphy. " 

'<  The  metal  is  so  prepared,"  says  the  Siudio^ 
< '  that  it  simulates  the  granulated  texture  of  the 
stone,  and  it  provides  an  exceedingly  agreeable 
surface  for  the  artist  to  work  upon.  The  mate- 
rials required  for  drawing  upon  it  are  the  same 
as  have  been  hitherto  used  upon  the  stone — ^lith- 
ographic chalk  or  ink — and  there  is  nothing  to 
hamper  the  artist  in  gaining  his  effect  or  to  pro- 
vent  him  expressing  the  widest  range  of  tones 
and  gradations  from  the  most  delicate  grays  to 
the  deepest  and  most  solid  blacks.  The  draw- 
ing, when  completed,  can  be  printed  with  abso- 
lute accuracTy  by  any  printer  of  average  experi- 
ence." 

In  order  that  its  readers  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  new 
process  the  Studio  reproduces  several  drawings 
made  on  these  aluminum  plates  by  the  well- 
known  Dutch  artist,  Storm  van  Gravesande,  five 
of  whose  drawings  were  recently  exhibited  in  the 
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u  Champ  de  Mars  and  are  now  on  view 
Glass  Palace  at  Munich.  The  Studio 
;hat  two  of  these  works  have  been  pur- 
by  the  German  Government  for  the  col- 
of  engravings  in  the  Royal  Museum.  As 
7an  Gravesande  is  an  artist  of  very  wide 
Qce  in  black-and-white  work,  an  etcher  of 
ion,  and  a  skilled  manipulator  well  versed 
tic  methods,  his  adoption  of  **  Algraphy  " 
specially  significant. 

Studio  writer  enumerates  several  advan- 
lat  aluminum  plates  may  be  supposed  to 
'er  lithographic  stones.  These  latter  are 
Qwieldy,  in  the  first  place.  In  order  to 
3  pressure  to  which  they  have  to  be  sub- 
in  printing  they  must  be  of  considerable 
ss,  and  we  have  already  mentioned  the 
►n  of  their  great  weight.  Even  for  a 
I  9  inches  by  12  a  stone  weighing  30 
or  more  is  required,  while  an  aluminum 
ving  the  same  number  of  square  inches  of 
would  weigh  between  4  and  5  ounces  and 
not  be  liable  to  break  under  pressure. 
Jates  would  be  very  thin  and  storage  and 
g  would  be  simple  problems.  Besides, 
8t  would  be  able  to  carry  about  the  actual 
n  which  his  drawings  would  be  executed, 
i^ould  be  no  intervention  of  prepared  pa- 
lessarily,  and  the  drawings  could  be  made 
from  nature. 


THE  SPANISH  GAME,  PELOTA. 

'  popular  game  is  a  most  important  addi- 

on  to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness. 

jcX   justifies   attention   being   given    to  a 

n    Cornhill  for  October  by  Mr.   Charles 

es  on  pelota.     The  vogue  which  football 

Britain  and  America  pelota  has  in  Spain. 

wardes  has  faith  that  if  introduced  into 

i    it    would    acquire    great    popularity. 

established,    it   would    soon   rank   with 

football,    and    cricket."      The    essential 

of  the  game  seems  to  be  the  striking  of  a 

inst  one  wall  so  as  to  rebound  against  an- 

all  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  in  any  case 

jpt  up  by  the  players.     The  court  is  gen- 

bout  64  yards  long  by  less  than  40  broad, 

walls  are  about  12  yards  high.     The  ball 

•ike  the  walls  below  a  line  34  feet  from  the 

The  cemented  floor  is  marked  off  into 

►  to  20  divisions  of  4  yards  each,  and  the 

starting  must  drop  on  rebound  from  the 

vail   between   the    fourth   space  and  the 

The  player  is  armed  with  a  cestus  or 

I -shaped    basket-work    gauntlet,    one    of 

covers  each  forearm  to  the  finger-tips"; 


and  with  these  he  strikes  the  ball.  The  ball  is  of 
leather  or  rubber,  and  weighs  some  four  ounces. 
There  are  four  players,  two  on  each  side.  The 
balls  are  flung  with  terrific  rapidity,  and  the 
contest,  which  may  last  eighty  to  ninety  minutes, 
involves  very  violent  exercise.  *  <  The  Basques 
are  at  the  top  of  the  tree  as  professional  pelo- 
taris." 


NEW  YORK'S  RECREATION  PIERS. 

DURING  the  present  year  two  commodious 
**  recreation  piers"  have  been  opened  to 
the  public  near  the  most  crowded  portions  of 
*New  York  City.  The  municipality  provides  the 
entire  equipment  and  maintenance  of  these  piers, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  small  parks  in  city  wards — namely,  to 
afford  breathing  space  for  the  people. 

In  the  current  number  of  Municipal  Affairs 
Dock  Commissioner  0*Brien  describes  these  piers 
and  suggests  some  of  the  uses  to  which  they  may 
be  put  by  the  dense  populations  for  whose-  benefit 
they  were  built.  Besides  the  two  already  in  use. 
Commissioner  O'Brien  states  that  three  others 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next  season. 

The  East  Third  Street  pier,  which  was  the  first 
to  be  completed,  is  60  feet  wide  by  350  feet  long, 
with  a  pavilion  about  36  feet  high,  on  which  are 
settees  accommodating  500  persons,  while  the 
promenade  floor  extends  its  entire  length. 

The  East  Twenty-fourth  Street  pier  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  one  at  Third  Street.  It 
is  722  feet  long.  These  piers  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. 

As  to  the  comparative  value  of  recreation  piers 
and  small  parks,  it  is  Mr.  O'Brien's  opinion  that 
the  pier  gives  more  satisfactory  returns,  since  it 
partly  taJ^es  the  place  of  the  seaside  resort. 
These  piers  still  lack  the  means  of  bathing,  how- 
ever, and  Mr.  O'Brien  explains  that  bathing  fa- 
cilities cannot  now  be  supplied,  as  under  the  ex- 
isting law  the  lower  decks  of  all  piers  used  for 
recreation  purposes  must  be  set  aside  for  the  re- 
ception of  country  produce.  Mr.  O'Brien  advo- 
cates a  change  in  the  law  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
lower  decks  of  recreation  piers  to  be  built  in  the 
future  for  bathing  purposes.  In  this  way  the 
public  could  enjoy  both  sea  air  and  salt-water 
bathing  at  all  seasons. 

Music  was  furnished  on  the  Third  Street  pier 
each  week-day  evening  during  the  season.  The 
attendance  in  the  afternoon  ranged  from  500  to 
2,000,  according  to  conditions  of  the  weather. 
In  the  evenings  it  averaged  from  3,000  to  4,000, 
and  on  very  hot  evenings  reached  7,000. 

**  On  very  hot  days,  when  the  city  sweltered 
under  the  torrid  rays  of  a  scorching  sun,  young 
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mothers  by  the  hundreds  could  be  seen  witli 
babies  in  their  arms  occupying  the  settees,  and 
many  of  them  eating  luncheons  purchased  at  the 
pier  at  the  prices  which  prevail  in  our  public 
parks.  On  the  promenade  at  night,  when  thou- 
sands gathered,  could  be  seen  a  cosmopolitan 
collection  of  human  beings  not  to  be  duplicated 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  strong,  intel- 
ligent faces  and  sturdy  physiques  that  characterize 
so  large  a  part  of  our  East  Side  population  in- 
dicate hard  knocks  and  rough  usage  received  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  When  the  band  plays 
a  popular  air  the  musical  instinct  which  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  their  nature  asserts  itself,  and  they 
can  be  heard  humming  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  band  playing  '  Rosie  O'Grady, '  or  the  air  of 
some  other  song.  This  musical  instinct  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  characteristics  of  the 
people  coming  to  the  pier,  the  major  part  of  whom 
are  Polish  or  Russian  Jews,  with  a  strong  admix- 
ture of  Germans,  Hungarians,  and  other  nation- 
alities. When  the  band  ceases  to  play  about 
10:30  P.M.  they  disperse  in  as  orderly  a  manner 
as  the  average  New  York  crowd  leaving  a  theatre. 
It  is  impossible  to  visit  this  Third  Street  pier 
either  in  the  day  or  evening  and  see  the  thorough 
enjoyment  gotten  out  of  it  without  concluding 
that  the  welfare  of  the  community  has  been 
materially  benefited  and  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  improved  by  its  erection. 
Withal,  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
methods  of  promoting  order  and  harmony  among 
the  people,  and  of  inculcating  in  them  respect 
for  the  laws  and  for  those  charged  with  their  ad- 
ministration." 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  COLONY  AT  RUSKIN. 

AN  interesting  article  by  John  South  worth  in 
the  Home  Mayazine  for  October  describes 
the  now  celebrated  colony  at  Ruskin,  Tenn. ,  the 
seat  of  an  important  experiment  in  industrial  co- 
operation. 

The  association  has  had  possession  of  its  site 
less  than  a  year;  during  that  time  nearly  thirty 
dwellings  and  two  large  buildings  have  been 
erected  and  excellent  schools  established. 

»'The  following  departments  are  now  being 
successfully  carried  on: 

*<  Printing  and  publishing,  distribution  (store, 
etc.),  building,  tin-shop,  tool-room,  grist-mill, 
saw- mill,  stage-line,  knitting,  sewing,  stock  and 
butchering,  agriculture,  horticulture,  bakery,  sus- 
pender shop,  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop,  chew- 
ing-gum factory,  steam  laimdry,  sanitation,  kin- 
dergarten, primary  school,  grammar  school,  music 
and  art  school. 

**  Jn  the  light  of  these  achievements  the  mem- 


bers of  Ruskin  think  they  have  good  reason  to 
look  to  the  future  with  confidence.  True,  the 
fertile  lands  they  have  purchased  are  not  yet  fully 
paid  for,  but  another  year  or  two  of  progress  as 
great  as  that  of  the  past  twelve  months  must  nec- 
essarily clear  off  these  obligations  and  leave  the 
colonists  secure  in  all  that  they  may  produce. 

PRACTICAL    COMMUNISM. 

* '  The  settlement  lives  as  one  great  family.  It 
has  a  government  of  its  own — by  the  people.  It 
has  its  own  svstem  of  moiu^v — a  system  in  which 
the  standard  of  value  is  an  hour's  labor.  It  j^vs 
the  wife  as  much  as  it  docs  the  husband,  prom- 
ises to  support  the  widow  as  it  supported  the  man, 
agrees  to  educate  the  children,  promises  a  pension 
for  the  aged,  supplies  a  perpetual  home  and  main- 
tenance for  its  citizens  so  long  as  they  or  their 
descendants  shall  prove  honest  at  heart  and  will- 
ing to  sew,  spin,  and  reap  for  the  common  good. 
It  rates  the  labor  or  the  talent  of  each  alike,  and 
even  gives  the  children  labor-checks  for  attend- 
ance at  school.  Taxes  are  paid  by  the  associa- 
tion. Medicines  and  medical  care  cost  nothing. 
A  community  laundry  takes  care  of  the  linen. 
Supplies  are  had  atj  the  general  community  store 
in  exchange  for  labor-checks,  the  price-list  read- 
ing: *  One  pound  of  tea,  11  hours;  1  cut  of  to 
bacco,  2  hours;  1  pound  of  crackers,  2-J-  hours; 
1  pair  best  shoes,  70  hours,*  etc.  These  labor- 
checks  constitute  the  community  money,  and  the 
holder  never  exchanges  them  for  legal  tender 
unless  he  has  occasion  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  colony.  Each  member  must  work,  when 
able,  at  his  trade,  if  that  best  suits  the  needs  of 
the  community,  but  at  anything  else  if  there  is  no 
demand  for  his  particular  craft.  Nine  hoars  odd- 
stitute  a  day's  work,  with  a  Saturday  half-holi- 
day. There  are,  of  course,  no  financial  inequali- 
ties and  no  social  distinctions.  The  colony  has  . 
no  religious  side,  though  worship  is  not  prohib- 
ited, and  a  few  members  attend  outside  churches, 
but  the  majority  are  agnostics;  and  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  believe  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  establish  a  commonwealth  of  equality 
among  peopk  divided  on  theology. 

A  STOCK  COMPANY. 

' '  There  is  but  one  plan  of  admission:  By 
payment  of  j;500  cash.  A  member  must  own 
one  full-paid  share  of  stock,  aijd  can  own  no 
more.  The  wife  of  a  member  may  own  one 
share,  but  this  is  not  compulsory.  Only  minors 
are  entitled  to  the  association  privileges  by  reason 
of  the  parents  owning  a  share  of  stock.  Those 
over  twenty -one  yeai*s  of  age  are  expected  to 
take  out  shares  in  their  own  names.  Should  * 
member  withdraw,  he  can  not  take  out  any  ^ 
the  increment  which  may  have  accraed  to  tlM 
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tion  before  or  during  his  membership,  and 

the  by-laws  no  withdrawing  member  can 

the   association    to   purchase  his  share  of 

It  has  been  the  custom,  however,  to  take 

stock  of  all  withdrawing  members  at  par 
as  soon  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors, 
be  done  without  injury  to  the  association, 
le  association  owns  all  land  and  means  of 
ttion  and  distribution,  and  erects  and  owns 
ildings,  but  each  member  owns  his  own 
lold  furniture  and  clothing, 
ach  member  is  furnished  a  separate  home, 

public  kitchen  and  dining-hall  are  main- 
,  where  members  and  their  families  take 
neals,  thus  reducing  labor  and  expense  to 
nimum. 

2hool   privileges,    medicines   and    medical 
ance  and  laundry  work  are  furnished  free 

association. 
le   compensation  and   maintenance   fee  of 

3rs  and  their  families  are  determined  by  a 
ty  vote  of  the  directors,  subject  to  the 
ve  and  referendum.  The  maintenance  is 
out  in  'hour  checks,  *  which  are  not  re - 
ble  in  cash.  Money  can  be  secured,  when 
ary,  how^ever. " 


R.  BUTTON,  OF  "  THE  SPECTATOR." 

le  death  of  Mr.  Richard  H.  Ilutton,  of  the 
ectator^  which  occurred  last  month,  England 
lot  her  foremost  journalist,  for  journalist  in 
nse  he  never  was — but  the  man  who,  of  all 
ivriting  regularly  on  the  periodical  press, 
le  highest  pla9e.  Mr.  Hutton  had  his  lim- 
s,  but  take  him  altogether  his  was  the 
pen  that  was  constantly  employed  in  British 
lism  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Mr.  St.  Loe 
ey,  who  has  been  appointed  to  occupy  his 
is  a  young  man  of  parts  and  promise — an 
of  skill  who  has  renewed  the  life  and  pop- 
'  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  But  it  would 
.  be  a  miracle  if  he  were  able  at  the  same 
;o  wear  tlic  two-fold  mantle  of  Thackeray 
utton. 

JULIA    WKDGWOOD's    tribute 

a  Wedgwood,  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
/ors    to   account    for  tlie  unique   influence 
Mr.    Ilutton  exercised  upon  his  readers. 
ys  : 

arely  can  it  liavo  liappened  that  death 
ht  so  keen  a  sense  of  personal  loss  to  many 
where  it  extinguished  the  light  of  no  fa- 
countenance,  as  when,  on  September  9  of 
far,  1897,  it  forbade  all  readers  to  hope  for 
?r  word  from  Richard  Hutton.  The  lay 
ns  from  him  had  come  to  be  looked  for  no 
.gerly  than  the  letters  of  an  Indian  mail  day. 


We  cut  the  Spectator  with  as  much  confidence  as 
we  broke  the  seal  dropped  by  a  friendly  hand. 
The  article  expressed  a  relation  as  well  as  a  judg- 
ment; it  left  the  mind  stimulated  as  by  news  of 
the  beloved  absent,  cheered  as  by  expressions  of 
affection  for  oneself. 

*' Thirty-six  years  ago,  when  the  Spectator 
came  under  his  influence,  such  guidance  as  his 
was  even  more  consciously  needed  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  A  man  of  science  had  just 
startled  the  world  by  showing  (as  it  seemed  then) 
that  the  creation  needed  no  creator.  A  brave 
missionary  had  admitted  the  atmosphere  of  ra- 
tional judgment  to  that  closed  chamber  where 
the  notion  of  literal  inspiration,  like  the  corpse  ia 
a  hermetically  .sealed  tomb,  crumbled  to  dust  at. 
that  admission.  A  multitude  of  agencies,  of 
which  these  were  the  most  obvious  and  impor- 
tant expressions,  converged  upon  the  faith  pf  the 
past,  and  either  destroyed  or  expanded  it.  Men 
were  shown  at  the  same  time  that  the  Bible  was 
full  of  errors  and  that  the  creation  was  a  process 
going  on  at  the  present  day.  Either  half  of  the 
demonstration  would  have  shaken  the  fabric  of 
orthodoxy;  combined,  they  shattered  it.  Those 
who  were  driven  from  its  tottering  walls  found 
various  refuges.  Many  among  them  awakened 
to  the  discovery  that,  if  it  were  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  believe  in  God,  it  was  quite  easy  to  forget 
him,  and  that,  while  belief  was  arduous,  dis- 
tracting, incomplete,  oblivion  might  be  absolute.  ** 

For  coping  with  such  a  state  of  things  Mr^ 
Hutton  was  peculiarly  qualified  both  by  temper- 
ament and  training: 

*■ '  A  double  vision  of  the  reasonableness  and 
unreasonableness  of  agnosticism  qualified  Huttou 
to  be  the  religious  teacher  of  our  generation." 

Miss  Wedgwood  enters  at  some  length  into  the 
theological  position  of  Mr.  Hutton,  without,  how- 
ever, making  it  plain.  He  was  at  first  Unitarian, 
but  later  inclined  more  and  more  to  a  belief  in 
what  she  calls  the  sacramental  church.  But 
these  weighty  matters  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a 
brief  extract.  Of  his  influence  in  political  mat- 
ters she  says: 

< '  He  is  admitted  by  respectful  but  decided  op- 
ponents to  have  been  a  force  on  the  side  of  our 
national  union,  a  tribute  to  his  political  weight 
which  could  be  given  to  no  other  spiritual  teacher 
of  this  century.  Few  indeed  are  the  leaders  of 
thought  who  turn,  as  he  did,  both  to  the  heights 
of  eternal  principles  and  to  the  valleys  of  con- 
crete application." 

Miss  Wedgwood  describes  Mr.  Hutton  as  one 
of  the  least  egotistic  of  men.  His  injunction  that 
no  memoir  of  him  should  be  given  to  the  world, 
is  in  harmony,  she  says,  with  all  the  expectation  a 
roused  by  any  knowledge  of  his  character. 
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M.  BRUNETIERFS  IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICA. 

THE  November  Mc Clure's  contains  some  rather 
scattered  notes,  by  M.  Ferdinand  Brune- 
tiere,  whicli  give  in  diary  form  the  impressions 
which  }ic  received  in  his  visit  to  America,  the 
visit  which  did  not  extend  importantly  further 
than  New  York,  Bahimore  and  Bryn  Mawr. 
The  great  French  critic  was  astounded  at  the 
cosmopolitanism  of  New  York  City.  ''A  gi- 
gantic city,"  he  calls  it,  ''  where  I  seem  to  recog- 
nize some  traits  of  Paris,  of  Marseilles,  of  Genoa, 
Antwerp  and  Amsterdam."  Baltimore  seems  to 
have  given  M.  Brunetiere  the  largest  opportunity 
for  observation  of  American  manners.  He  is 
full  of  praise  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  for  its  president,  Mr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman. 
'' Johns  Hopkins  University  is  Mr.  Daniel  Gil- 
man,"  he  says.  Baltimore  gave  the  visitor  a 
very  powerful  impression  of  the  important  posi- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  United  States  the  univer- 
sities fill. 

THE    COMING    ARISTOCKACY    IN    AMERICA. 

*'  .  .  .  And  if,  moreover,  1  have  thought  I 
ought  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  this  question  of 
the  American  universities,  it  is  because  1  have 
no  better  way  of  thanking  them  for  their  wel- 
come than  to  do  my  best  to  make  them  better 
known,  and  also  because,  from  all  that  I  see  and 
hear  and  read,  there  gradually  emerges  a  lesson 
for  ourselves.  Permit  me,  in  order  to  express 
myself  clearly,  to  use  a  barbarism,  and  to  say 
that,  by  means  of  these  great  universities,  much 
of  America  is  in  the  way  of  aristocratizing  itself. 
While  in  France — what  with  our  <  modern  edu- 
cation,' the  'specialization  of  our  sciences,'  'the 
spirit  of  regionalism '  with  which  we  are  trying 
to  inoculate  our  universities — we  are  diminishing 
the  part  of  general  instruction;  in  America,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  seeking  to  extend,  to  in- 
crease, and  to  consolidate  it.  While  we  are  in- 
sensibly detaching  ourselves  from  our  traditions, 
the  Americans — who  are  inconsolable  for  not 
having  an  ancient  history — are  precisely  essaying 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  traditions  we  are  for- 
saking. Of  all  that  we  affect  to  consider  too  use- 
less or  superannuated  of  the  history  of  Greek  in- 
stitutions, or  the  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  they  are  composing  for  them- 
selves, as  one  might  say,  an  intellectual  past. 
And  if,  perhaps,  the  catalogues  of  their  univer- 
sities do  not  keep  all  their  promises,  which  is 
often  the  case  with  our  own,  that  is  unimportant. 
The  function  always  ends  by  creating  its  organ, 
and  it  is  tendencies  which  must  be  regarded. 
The  universitarian  tendencies  in  America  are  on 
the  way  to  constitute  an  aristocracy  of  intelli- 
gence in  that  great  democracy;  and,  which  is  al- 


most ironical,  of  that  form  of  intelligence  which 
we  are  so  wrong-headed  and  stupid  as  to  dread 
as  the  most  hostile  to  the  progress  of  democ- 
racy." 

AMERICAN  LOVE  OF  SCENERY. 

IN  the  current  number  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Review  Mary  E.  WooUey  has  an  in- 
structive paper  on  ' '  The  Development  of  the 
Love  of  Romantic  Scenerv  in  America." 

During  the  seventeenth  century  and  well  down 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  there  is  almost 
no  indication  of  anything  approaching  a  ''ro- 
mantic movement"  in  .American  literature. 
Travelers  did  not  write  of  the  grandeur  of  nat- 
ural scenery ;  poets  did  not  sing  of  it.  Even  the 
foreigners  who  visited  the  country  showed  slight 
appreciation  of  its  scenic  features. 

' '  Travelers  to  the  colonies  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  were  fond  of  recording 
their  experiences  in  the  new  country,  but  most 
of  them  confined  their  descriptions  to  the  social, 
economic,  political,  and  religious  characteristics, 
with  an  occasional  digression  into  the  fields  of 
geography  or  natural  history.  If  they  spoke  of 
the  land,  it  was  generally  with  reference  to  its 
productive  capacity,  the  wheat  or  tobacco  which 
a  given  region  yielded.  There  were  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  climate,  the  soil,  rivers  and  naviga- 
tion, but  not  to  scenery.  Nor  did  many  of  them 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  where  the  wild  scenery 
was  to  be  found.  But  even  those  who  braved 
the  diflSculties  of  inland  discovery  seem  little  im- 
pressed by  anything  save  the  horror  and  desola- 
tion of  the  region." 

As  to  the  Americans  themselves,  it  is  not  till 
after  the  Revolution  that  the  spirit  of  admiration 
for  wild  and  romantic  scenery  was  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  make  itself  manifest  in  literature. 

Jefferson,  in  his  **  Notes  on  Virginia"  (1781- 
84),  declared  the  Natural  Bridge  <*the  most  sub- 
lime of  Nature's  works." 

''  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  *'  for  the  emotions 
arising  from  the  sublime  to  be  felt  beyond  what 
they  are  here:  so  beautiful  an  arch,  so  elevated, 
so  light,  and  springing  as  it  were  up  to  heaven. 
The  rapture  of  the  spectator  is  really  indescrib- 
able. " 

In  his  diary  of  1784  Dr.  Belknap,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, writing  of  the  Notch  in  the  Vbite 
Mountains,  savs: 

* '  These  beauties  of  nature  gave  me  inezpresi' 
ible  delight.  The  most  romantic  imaginatiofi 
here  finds  itself  surprised  and  stagpwted.  "Rveif' 
thing  which  it  had  formed  an  idea  of,  as  bqUud^ 
and  beautiful,  is  here  realized.  Stfpendcfli 
mountains,  hanging  rocks,  crystal  Btreaim,  vtf" 
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is,  the  cascade  above,  the  torrent  be- 
onspire  to  amaze,  to  delight,  to  soothe, 
ire;  in  short,  to  fill  the  mind  with  such 
jvery  lover  of  nature  and  every  devout 

of  its  Author  would  wish  to  have." 
8  that  **a  poetic  fancy  may  find  full 
3n  amidst  these  wild  and  rugged  scenes, 
)r  be  not  checked  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
;  "  but  would  caution  the  observer  to 
e  imagination  and  exercise  judgment 
lematical  precision,  or  the  temptation 
e  will  be  invincible." 
iters  of  travel  sketches  who  succeeded 
and  Dr.  Belknap,  in  the  closing  decade 
ghteenth  century,  are  prolific  in  ex- 
oi  admiration  for  the  picturesque  and 

The  Historical  Reviexa  writer,  indeed, 
.  to  regard  such  expressions  as  indica- 
tnething  very  like  a  '  *  fad  "  at  that  time, 
ly  enough,  the  love  of  romantic  scenery 
lave  had  quite  as  slow  a  growth  among 
iS  among  the  travelers. 
5  was  no  lack  of  what  was  called  poetry 

Revolution,  but  it  reveals  little  or  no 
naantic  scenery.  There  were  poems  to 
)aphne  and  Amanda,  verses  political 
tic,  metaphysical  and  religious,  elegies 
3 ;  but  poems  in  praise  of  Nature  were 
ss  of  a  much -adorned  and  cultivated 
the  form  of  '  groves  and  fertile  lawns,' 
g  rills'  and  '  prattling  streams.'  It  is 
the  *  pleasing  landscape '  and 

'  the  lawn 
i  at  morn,  at  noonday  and  the  dawn  ; 
ides  and  groves  e'er  attract  the  mind, 
the  thoughts  to  those  things  that's  divine.' 

5m  read  at  the  Yale  commencement  of 
ks  of  Niagara,  but  as  the 

*  stupendous  Niagarian  falls 
to  behold  the  affrighted  heart  appalls,' 

ign  of  pleasure.  Early  visitors  to  the 
k  of  them  in  much  the  same  way. 
Hennepin  (1697)  describes  them  as  a 
.  prodigious  cadence  of  water,  which 
1  after  a  surprising  and  astonishing 
in  so  much  that  the  universe  does 
its  parallel.'  The  feeling  aroused  is 
onder   rather  than   of  admiration  and 

ite  as  1797,  Josiaa  Arnold,  tutor  in 
land  College,  pui)lished  a  collection  of 
>m  which  a  stanza  may  be  quoted  to 
old  feeling  as  to  romantic  nature  still 

J  ancient  forests  their  tall  branches  bend, 
er  the  wild  a  horrid  gloom  extend, 
shall  appear  a  variegated  scene 
ds  and  gardens  in  perennial  green.* 


*  *  On  the  other  hand,  before  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  the  new  feeling  for  Nature  in  her 
more  majestic  moods  begins  to  find  poetical  ex- 
pression, as,  for  instance,  in  •  a  poem  read  at  the 
Yale  commencement  in  1781  : 

*  What  various  grandeur  strikes  the  gladdening  eyes  ; 
Bays  stretoh  their  arms  and  mountains  lift  the  skies, 
And  all  the  majesty  of  Nature  smiles.' 

* '  More  distinctly  of  the  sort  we  are  seeking,  an 
inscription  to  *  The  Prospect  of  America,'  (1786) 
speaks  of 

*  Those  deep  forests,  where  the  eye  is  lost, 
With  beauteous  grandeur  mingling  in  the  sight ; 
All  these  conspire  to  give  the  soul  delight.' 

*'  Barlow's  '  Vision  of  Columbus  '  (1787)  shows 
a  still  more  marked  love  of  romantic  scenery. 
The  poet  sings  of  the  '  majesty  of  Nature, '  of  her 
'  nobler  prospects  *  and  '  sublimest  scenes, '  of  the 
hills  '  that  look  sublime  o'er  Hudson's  winding 
bed.' 

*  A  dread  sublimity  informs  the  whole, 
And  wakes  a  dread  sublimity  of  soul.' 

< '  The  writer  of  a  *  Rhapsody, '  published  in 
1789,  exclaims: 

*  How  oft,  delighted  with  the  wild  attire 
Of  Nature,  in  her  recesses,  thro'  scenes 

Like  these,  in  roving  childhood  have  I  strayed, 

Aw'd  with  the  gloom  and  desert  solitude 

That  environed  me  .  .  . 

There  is  a  rude  disorder  in  these  wilds, 

A  native  grandeur,  that,  imaffected 

By  the  touch  of  act,  transcends  its  graces, 

And  strikes  some  liner  sense  within  the  soul.' " 


PRESIHENT  JORDAN  ON  COLLEGE  DISCIPUNE. 

THE  subject  of  college  discipline  is  discussed 
in  the  North  Ameiican  Review  for  October 
by  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  the  Stanford 
University. 

Quoting  the  epigram  attributed  to  Bismarck 
that  * '  one-third  of  the  students  in  the  German 
universities  destroy  themselves  by  dissipation, 
one -third  wear  themselves  out  by  overwork,  and 
the  rest  govern  Europe,"  Dr.  Jordan  asserts  his 
belief  that  some  classification  of  this  eort  holds 
good  for  American  college  students,  though  he 
would  not  insist  on  the  numerical  equality  of  the 
three  classes  *  <  One  part  go  <  to  the  dogs, '  one 
part  to  the  grave,  and  the  rest  are  the  strength 
of  the  republic."  Dr.  Jordan  declares  that  it  is 
the  art  of  college  discipline  to  merge  the  first  two 
classes  into  the  third. 

AMERICAN    vs.    GERMAN    METHODS. 

<<  In  the  German  system  of  education  we  see 
the  opposite  extremes  in  matters  of  discipline. 
In  the  gymnasium  the  student  is  under  the  strict- 
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est  rule  both  as  to  his  studies  and  as  to  his  be- 
havior. The  student  in  the  university  is  under 
no  supervision  in  either  regard.  Hence  the 
period  of  transition  is  one  of  especial  danger. 
Whatever  has  l)een  officially  forbidden  has  an 
additional  temptation.  When  forbidden  fruit  is 
suddenly  made  free,  it  takes  a  steady  head  to 
refuse  it  on  the  sole  ground  that  it  is  bad.  For 
this  reason,  the  progressive  increase  of  freedom 
in  the  American  university  indicates  a  wiser 
policy.  It  is  less  wasteful,  and  it  is  a  function 
of  the  university  to  save  as  well  as  to  make  men. 
•  **  But  it  can  work  for  virtue  best  by  indirect 
means.  It  should  give  to  the  student  the  widest 
liberty  of  action,  while  at  the  same  time  it  should 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  abuse  of  such  liberty. 
In  matters  of  character,  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
study,  strength  must  come  from  self- activity. 
To  be  good  is  a  matter  of  individual  effort.  To 
be  wise,  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  is  a  con- 
dition which  must  be  attained  in  the  same  way. 


THE 
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IN  LOCO  PARENTIS   THEORY. 


•  *  *  The  best  way  to  cure  a  student  of  petty 
vices  and  childish  trickery  is  to  make  a  man  of 
him.  Give  him  something .  real  to  do  and  he 
will  not  fritter  his  nervous  strength  away  in  con- 
viviality or  in  degrading  associations.  But  to 
forbid  excesses  and  abuses,  putting  nothing  in 
their  places,  cannot  be  very  effective.  Not  long 
ago  I  had  occasion  to  say:  *  If  your  college  as- 
sume to  stand  in  loco  parentis,  with  rod  in  hand 
and  spy-glasses  on  its  nose,  it  will  not  do  much  ■ 
in  the  way  of  moral  training.  The  fear  of  pun- 
ishment will  not  make  young  men  moral  or  re- 
ligious— least  of  all  a  punishment  so  easily 
evaded  as  the  discipline  of  a  college.  If  your 
college  claims  to  be  a  reform  school,  your  pro- 
fessors detective  officers,  and  your  president  a 
chief  of  police,  the  student  will  give  them  plenty 
to  do.  A  college  cannot  take  the  place  of  a 
parent.  To  claim  that  it  does  is  mere  pretense. 
You  may  win  by  inspiration,  not  by  fear.  *'Free 
should  the  scholar  be;  free  and  brave."  The 
petty  restraints  that  may  aid  in  the  control  pf 


college  sneaks  and  college  snobs  are  an  insult  to 
college  men  and  college  women.  It  is  for  the 
training  of  men  and  women  that  colleges  exist."* 

DISCIPLINE    AT    STANFORD    UNIVERSITY. 

President  Jordan  describes  the  methods  em- 
ployed at  his  own  institution  for  raising  the 
standard  of  students'  behavior  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

' '  The  whole  matter  of  the  control  of  students 
in  Stanford  University  is  vested  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee  of  five  members  of  the  faculty. 
This  committee  has  power  to  act  without  report- 
ing to  the  faculty  as  a  whole.  The  rest  of  the 
staff  of  mstructors  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  matters  of  discipline.  The  vesting  of  this 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  rather  than  in 
the  faculty  as  a  whole  has  many  great  advantages. 
The  small  committee  can  act  quickly,  consistently 
and  silently.  A  student  dropped  from  the  roUs* 
leaves  without  publicity,  and  without  the  dis- 
turbance which  comes  from  dealing  with  delin- 
q\;ents  by  the  clumsy  methods  of  the  faculty. 
The  institution  has  no  rules  to  be  broken.  Noth- 
ing allowed  by  the  laws  of  California  is  forbidden 
by  the  faculty.  Hence,  in  general,  no  punish- 
ments are  threatened  or  administered.  A  student 
is  fit  to  stay  in  the  university  or  else  he  is  not 
If  lie  makes  mistakes  or  commits  misdemeanors, 
he  may  be  forgiven  if  he  has  the  strength  to  do 
better.  If  his  character  is  bad  and  nothing  can 
be  made  of  him,  the  university  is  no  place. for 
him  and  has  no  need  for  his  fees." 

A  faculty  committee  on  ' '  Doubtful  Cases " 
considers  questions  of  scholarship  only,  and  elim- 
inates those  students  <*  too  idle,  too  stupid,  or  too 
weak  to  maintain  their  standing,  and  this  with- 
out reference  to  the  moral  character  of  the  person 
in  question."  Still  other  committees  look  after 
the  *  *  ethics  and  hygiene  of  athletics,  and  of  stu- 
dent enterprises  in  general,"  the  policy  being  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  meddling  with  matters 
that  can  be  managed  through  student  agencies 
and  without  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  faculty 
intervention. 
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HARPER'S. 

2  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
Richard    Harding  Davis'  article,    *'With   the 

Soldiers,"  that  appears  in  the  November  Har~ 

e  series  of  excellent  articles  that  Dr.  Henry 
iVilliams  is  contributing  on  the  progress  of  vari- 
nces  which  has  been  made  in  this  century,  there 
apter  on  "  The  Century's  Progress  in  Biology,'* 
jives  an  excellently  constructed  rtsum^  of  the 
ments  of  Buff  on,  Darwin,  La  Marck,  Wallace, 
,  Gray,  and  Haeckel. 

lost  distinguished  literary  feature  of  the  number 
lo wells'  short  story,  "A  Pair  of  Patient  Lovers," 
characteristic  performance. 

'rederick  Remington  quotes  laconically  "Joshua 
ough's  Old  Letter,"  being  an  account  of  the 
%  with  the  French  which  centered  about  the 
tg  of  Ticonderoga.  It  makes  excellent  reading, 
•uld  be  worthy  if  it  had  no  other  function  than 
t  as  an  excuse  for  the  magnificently  dramatic 

3  which  Mr.  Remington  draws  of  the  soldiers, 
ies,  the  Indians,  and  the  forests  of  the  time. 
Fapanese  minister  to  the  United  States  writes 
e  New  Japan "  in  a  strain  of  haul  'politique. 
lies  that  history  can  offer  a  single  example  of 
»f  territorial  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of 
saying  that  it  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
pie  as  well  as  to  the  designs  of  her  government. 
's  real  ambition,"  says  Mr.  Torn  Hoshi,  '*  lies  in 
lother  direction.  In  her  geographical  position, 
:ural  resources,  as  well  as  in  the  capacity  and 
)ility  of  her  people,  she  perceives  the  surest 
of  attaining  national  greatness.  The  watch- 
•f  the  Japan  of  to-day  are  enterprise  and  indus- 
tie  people  have  turned  tlieir  attention  to  com- 
to  manufactures,  and  to  the  arts.  .  .  .  They  look 
1  hopefully  to  the  time  when  Japan  will  be  the 
im  of  the  Orient,  firmly  bound  to  her  neighbors 
[1  west  by  tlie  strong  ties  of  mutual  interest." 
harles  Dudley  Warner,  in  his  "Editor's  Study," 
.t  think  much  of  Mr.  Caine's  "The  Chri-stian." 

been  talking  about  Mr.  Howells'  story,  "The 
:d  of  Lion's  Head,"  of  Kipling's  "  Captains  Cour- 
"  He  intimates  that  the  only  reason  "The 
in  "  is  worth  his  examination  is  the  fact  that  it 
>ved  by  a  majority  of  the  reading  public.  He 
i  Mr.   Caine's  vo^ue  to  his  intensity,  using  the 

a  somewhat  theatrical  sense.  As  to  the  queer- 
racters  in  the  story,  Mr.  Warner  says:  "The 
te  and  shuflling  hero,  John  Stonn,  is  possible. 
)ry,  the  heroine  V  She  is  a  new  sort  of  girl,  per- 
But  is  she  possible  ?    Are  high  tone  and  purity 

with  her  (jueer  exj)eriences  ;  so  much  cultiva- 
1  knowledge  of  the  world,  with  such  innocence 
n  the  vile  associations  she  enters  into;  so  much 
?ss  (manufa<;ture(l  by  the  author),  so  much 
o  much  innocence,  so  much  physical  attraction 


without  consciousness  of  it,  intense  love  of  pleasure 
coupled  with  high  ideals?"  Mr.  Warner  finds  Mr. 
Caine's  attempt  to  make  a  living  woman  out  of  this 
aggregation  of  opposite  qualities  very  unconvincing. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  Century  for  November  keeps  up  the  very  high 
standard  that  the  magazine  has  shown  during 
this  year.  Mr.  William  H.  Ballou  has  a  picturesque 
subject  in  "Strange  Creatures  of  the  Past,"  in  which  he 
tells  of  the  gigantic  saurian  and  reptile  age,  and  an 
artist,  Mr.  Knight,  gives  an  idea  of  these  monsters  in 
his  striking  pictures. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  begins  a  serial  story  called 
"Good  Americans,"  written  among  the  New  York 
scenes  that  she  is  wont  to  study;  and  Chester  Bailey 
Femald  follows  up  his  successful  "The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub,"  with  "The  Cherub  Among  the  Gods." 

Jonas  Stadling  gives  details  of  the  beginning  of  "  An- 
dr6e'8  Flight  Into  the  Unknown."  Mr.  Stadling  was  an 
eye-witness.  And  took  some  photographs  of  the  balloon 
house  on  the  mountain  side,  and  of  the  tremendous 
balloon  as  it  was  in  the  course  of  construction,  as  it  was 
departing,  and  as  it  was  disappearing  in  the  distance — 
which  makes  a  very  dramatic  addition  to  his  account  of 
Andr6e's  preparatipns. 

The  Hon.  A.  W.  Terrell,  late  United  States  Minister 
at  Constantinople,  gives  an  account  of  "An  Interview 
with  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid."  Abdul  Hamid  attempts 
to  disprove  the  stories  of  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the 
Armenians  for  which  he  will  go  down  to  history,  and 
lays  especial  stress  on  the  number  of  Armenians  who 
were  retained  in  office  with  his  approval  by  bis  minis- 
ters, and  on  the  favors  shown  to  the  Armenians  by  his 
house.  Ex-Minister  Terrell  says  that  this  "sick  man" 
has  a  million  improved  magazine  rifles,  and  has  just 
purchased  a  million  more;  that  he  has  trained  to  their 
use  soldiers  who  are  fatalists,  and  see  heaven  through 
the  smoke  of  the  battle.  Mr.  Terrell  thinks  that  if  the 
Sultan  should  ever  l)e  driven  to  summon  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  millions  of  Mohammedan  fanatics  to  de- 
fend the  banner  of  the  prophet,  we  should  see  a  very 
active  invalid. 

President  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, has  an  open  letter  in  the  Century  apropos  of 
the  suggested  new  university,  to  be  based  on  the  estab- 
lished Smithsonian  Institution.  President  Gilman  sug- 
gests that  the  Smithsonian  take  a  step  forward,  and 
organize  a  plan  by  which  the  literary  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions of  Washington  may  be  associated  and  corre- 
lated, and  undertake  in  a  limited  way  the  instruction 
of  qualified  students.  He  says  such  a  learned  society 
may  be  develoi)ed  more  readily  around  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  with  less  friction,  less  expense,  less  peril, 
and  with  a  prospect  of  more  permanent  and  widespread 
advantages  to' the  country  than  a  dozen  denominational 
seminaries  or  one  colossal  university  of  the  United 
States. 
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SCRIBNER^S. 

THE  November  Scrlbner's  opens  with  an  article  by 
William  Allen  White  on  "The  Business  of  a 
Wheat  Farm,"  which  we  review  at  greater  length  in 
the  department  of  '*  Leading  Articles." 

There  is  attractive  candor  and  straightforwardness  in 
the  ''Confessions  of  a  College  Professr)r,"  who  has  taken 
his  Ph.D.  at  the  university,  has  nourished  for  a  short 
time  ambitious  ideas,  and  has  gradually  resigned  him- 
self to  his  professorship  in  a  remote  college  town  of 
which  he  writes  after  fifteen  years  incumbency,  and 
with  a  settled  conviction  that  he  will  never  leave  it, 
until  the  linal  call.  His  salary  is  $2,000  a  year,  and  with 
it  he  is  rather  looked  up  to  in  his  country  town  as  a 
man  of  greater  moneyed  means  than  the  average.  He 
has  a  comfortable  house,  well  located,  though  somewhat 
old-fashioned,  and  he  gives  his  expense  account  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rent $350  00 

FueU  water,  and  gas 200  00 

Table  and  service 780  00 

Insurance  (including  life)  and  tuxes 75  00 

Clothing 250  00 

Contributions  to  church  and  local  objects 40  00 

Books  and  periodicals 125  00 

Total $1,830  00 

He  is  contented  enough,  though  there  does  come  a 
note  of  apprehension  in  the  following  sentence  :  "-What 
will  happen  to  me  when  I  am  old  and  no  longer  useful 
to  the  college  I  do  not  know,  and  hardly  dare  to  think. 
But  plainly  I  must  keep  at  work  as  long  as  I  can,  and 
trust  to  a  kind  Providence  for  the  rest." 

Mr.  William  D.  Bigelow  contributes  a  pleasant  article 
on  "^e  Country  Church  in  America,"  embellished  with 
pictures  of  typical  country  churches  in  all  quarters  of 
this  country.  He  says  the  architect  who  knows  his 
business  aims  in  building  a  country  church  to  preserve 
what  is  ecclesiastical  and  appropriate  in  local  tradi- 
tions, but  to  throw  over  entirely  those  traditions  that 
are  reverenced  simply  because  they  are  old.  He  says 
his  ideal  is  best  shown  in  the  Anglican  churches  built  in 
rural  districts  of  England,  and  thinks  we  should  take 
model  from  them  for  our  new  American  churches. 

In  "Unusual  Uses  of  Photography,"  Mr.  Gilbert  T. 
Woglom  gives  a  thorough  account  of  the  history  of 
present  achievements  in  atrial  photography,  and  prints 
in  his  article  some  striking  pictures  of  modem  cities 
taken  with  cameras  elevate<l  half  a  mile  or  more  above 
the  object.  Some  of  these  pictures  were  negatives  taken 
by  the  author  so  large  as  63-^x83^  inches.  The  parakite 
which  Mr.  Woglom  uses  in  his  tandem  systems  has  a 
frame  of  aluminum,  is  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  weighs 
twenty  or  thirty  ounces. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  star  feature  of  McClure^H  for  November  is  the 
first  chapter  given  to  the  public  of  Mark  Twain's 
new  book.  This  is  entitled,  "From  India  to  South 
Afriea.  The  Diary  of  a  Voyage."  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  this  diary  of  Mr.  Clemens'  would 
be  very  funny  to  us  if  another  man  wnite  it.  As  it  is, 
however,  Mark  Twain  did  write  it,  and  there  is  an 
4ictual  quality  of  interest  iinixarted  to  it  from  the  very 
fact  that  he  wrote  it.  Some  of  the  stories,  too,  like  Mr. 
Damam'ii  buying  the  monument,  have  l)een  heani  be- 
jSatVf  Mndj€i>  they  sound  better  when  Mark  Twaiu  teWn 


them.    The   diary  is   aided    decidedly  by  Mr.  A.  E 
Frost's  and  Mr.  Peter  Newell's  clever  drawings. 

The  first  installment  appears  of  Charles  A.  Daoa's 
"  Reminiscences  of  Men  and  Events  of  the  Civil  War." 
Mr.  Dana  writes  in  distinctly  biographical  form,  and 
l)egins  at  the  Ijeginning,  when  he  was  transferred  fron 
the  Tribune  to  the  War  Department  in  1862.  Of  tbii 
withdrawal  from  the  Tribune  Mr.  Dana  is  so  frank  as 
to  give  good  promise  of  the  candid  and  free-spokoi 
quality  of  his  further  reminiscences.    He  says  : 

"1  had  been  associated  with  Horace  Greeley  on  the 
New  York  Tribune  for  al)out  fifteen  years  when,  one 
morning  early  in  April,  1862,  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  paper,  came  to  me  saving  that 
Mr.  Greeley  would  be  glad  to  have  me  resign.  I  aaked 
one  of  my  associates  to  find  from  Mr.  Greeley  if  it  was 
really  his  wish.  In  a  few  hours  he  came  to  me  saying 
that  I  had  better  go.  I  .stayed  the  day  out,  in  order  to 
make  up  the  paper  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
find  a  succcvssor,  but  I  never  went  into  the  office  after 
that.  I  think  I  owned  a  fifth  of  the  paper— twenty 
shares— at  that  time  ;  this  stock  my  colleag:ue8  bought 

'^  Mr.  Greeley  never  gave  a  reason  for  dismissing  me, 
nor  did  I  ever  ask  for  one.  I  know,  though,  that  the 
real  explanation  was  that  while  he  was  for  peace  I  was 
for  war,  and  that  as  long  as  I  stayed  on  the  Trtinmi 
there  was  a  spirit  there  which  was  not  his  spirit— that 
he  did  not  like." 

We  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
Theodore  Waters'  account  of  Edison's  iron  ore  experi* 
men ts  and  from  M.  Brunti^re's  impressions  of  America. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  good  number  that  McClure^a  printa 
this  month. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

MR.  JOHN  BRISBEN  WALKER  annoimoes  in  the 
November  Cosmopolitan  that  Dr.  E.  N.  Potter, 
son  of  the  late  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  has  undertaken 
the  direction  of  the  Cosmopolitan  University,  instead  of 
President  Andrews,  who,  it  has  been  announced,  will 
remain  at  Brown  University.  On  October  1  no  less  than 
9,491  students  were  on  the  roll  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Cosmopolitan\s  courses;  that  is.  only  two 
months  after  the  first  announcement,  which  Mr.  Walker 
considers  a  fact  establishing  sufficiently  the  accuracy  of 
the  reasoning  regarding  the  gap  in  existing  facilities 
and  the  necessity  for  such  an  institution.  Many  of 
these  are  college  graduates,  and  the  classification  of 
2,500  applications  shows  the  following  interesting  re- 
sults: 

Ministers  of  the  gospel,  72;  physicians,  89;  engineers, 
48;  farmers,  115;  teachers,  256;  business  men,  i\l5; 
clerks,  471 ;'  students  at  law  and  high  schools,  68;  me 
chanics,  296;  dentists,  8;  laborers,  18;  wives  and  daugh- 
ters at  home,  175;  lawyers,  95;  total,  2,508. 

In  "A  Brief  History  of  Our  Late  War  With  Spahi," 
an  anonymous  writer,  whose  vigor  suggests  Mr.  John 
Brisben  Walker  himself,  assumes  that  we  have  just  had 
a  war  with  Spain  about  Cuba,  and  traces  the  inception 
and  first  movements  of  the  Spanish-American  struggle. 
The  final  installment  of  this  appears  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Cosmopolitan.  Some  of  the  ** novelties'' of 
the  war,  as  an  impressario  would  term  it»  are  described 
as  a  corps  of  men  equipped  etu'h  one  with  a  motorcycle 
and  a  light  gatling  gun.  **A  model  of  sach  a  gun, 
mounted  on  a  light  frame,  the  wheels  driven  by  a  gaso* 
\\T\e  Tiio\^>T,  \\«A  v^V^^^^ ^^  ^^^  ^&te  of  eighteen  miks 
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over  a  macadamized  road,  carrying  not  only  the 
.  the  gunner  as  well." 

ilian  Hawthorne  continues  his  articles  on  India, 
Q  his  recent  visit  to  that  country  as  commis- 
f  the  Cosmopolitan,  and  tells  us  this  month  of 
y  and  Charm  in  India."  He  begins  to  tell  of 
'  saying  that  India  is  the  most  repulsive  country 
to  him,  especially  the  vast  plain  which  forms 
I  of  the  country.  The  mountain  regions  in  the 
nd  north  are  charming,  but  these,  he  says,  are 
borders  of  the  oases  of  the  desert.    As  to  the 

gait  of  Indian  women  in  walking  is  the  perfec- 
;asy  grace  ;  they  have  been  barefooted  since  the 
time,  and  are  accustomed  to  carrying  weights 
heads.  I  have  now  and  then  seen  an  American 
English  girl  walk  well,  but  never  in  a  way  to 
iiparison  with  them.  The  trunk  poises  lightly 
ips,  the  leg  glides  forward  smoothly,  one  elastic 
?r  the  other  is  planted  on  the  ground  and  spurns 
ir  delicate  waists  have  never  felt  the  deadening 
;  of  a'  bodice.  The  vest  worn  by  most  Indian 
does  not  come  below  the  curve  of  the  breasts  ; 
r  thence  to  the  loins  is  bare;  in  some  parts  of 
itry  no  vest  at  all  is  worn.  The  women  are  uni- 
>f  small  stature,  and  most  of  the  poorer  classes 
»  their  symmetry  of  form,  owing  to  child-bear- 
other  lal)or.  But  nothing  can  be  more  beau  ti- 
ll respects  than  an  Indian  girl  of  the  higher 
her  prime;  there  is  a  glorious  delicacy  of  love- 
her  every  contour  and  feature;  a  splendor  in 
and  hair  and  in  the  mellow  tints  of  her  ex- 
ikin;  a  fitness  in  her  garments  and  a  fascination 
lotion  that  belong  to  no  other  woman." 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

November  Bookman  has  some  paragraphs  on 
•.  Crawford's  career,  apropos  of  the  appearance 
leone,''  the  last  novel  from  that  prolific  pen. 
tkman  says  Mr.  Crawford's  own  favorite  among 
ings  is  "Pietro  Ghisleri,"  and  that  the  book  he 
most  in  writing  is  ''  Mr.  Isiiacs,"  the  first  one  he 
>te,  the  story  of  which  he  told  his  uncle,  Samuel 
t  dinner  before  any  of  the  novel  had  been  writ- 
hen  the  story  was  finished  Sam  Ward  said  to 
hat  is  a  g{Kxl  magazine  story  and  you  must 
out  immediately."  That  night  he  began  "  Mr. 
md  finished  it  a  little  over  a  month  after.  One 
(vels  was  written  in  ten  days,  "Marzio's  Cruci- 
.  ''The  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish"  in  twenty-four 
the  rate  of  a  chapter  of  about  five  thousiind 
day.  Mr.  Crawford  has  a  villa  at  Sorrento,  in 
id  he  lives  there  except  when  he  is  visiting 
,.  He  is  going  to  lecture  in  America  this  winter 
m  iife  and  art.  The  Bookman  says  that  Mr. 
'  Hope  is  also  about  to  invade  us  in  the  charac- 
•turer,  and  that  he  is  considered  one  of  the  wit- 
most  graceful  after-dinner  si)eakers  in  London, 
iarry  Thurston  Peck,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
n,  writes  scathingly  on  "The  Progress  of 
:  Kefawrni.'"  Says  the  Professor  :  "One  great 
fact  stands  out  so  overwhelmingly  as  to  domi- 
»  whole  interniinable  controversy.  'Fonetik 
'  is  hopelessly,  unspeakably,  and  sickeningly 
and  this  is  an  eternal  retison  why  men  and 
if  taste  and  refinement  will  reject  it  with  a 
of  disgust." 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

IN  the  November  Chanta'ivquan^  Owen  Brainard 
writes  on  "The  Modern  Tall  Building," and  thinks 
that  it  is  probable  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  height, 
and  that  there  will  not  be  many  new  buildings  above 
twenty  stories  high.  Against  this  there  is  the  thirty- 
three  story  Park  Row  building  now  going  up  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Brainard  says  that  whereas  the  old  city 
buildings  of  the  best  class  cost  as  much  as  $2  per  foot, 
the  new  ones  do  not  cost  more  than  34  cents  a  cubic 
foot. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  has  a  practical  article  on  "Fever 
Panics,"  taking  up  chiefly  a  few  suggestions  for  the 
average  family's  course  in  the  presence  in  the  country 
of  such  diseases  as  yellow  fever,  influenza  and  small- 
pox. Among  the  practical  hints  given  are  directions  to 
fumigate  the  mail,  watch  the  milkman  like  a  hawk, 
and  above  all  not  to  trust  one's  linen  to  a  wholesale 
laundry.  A  hilltop  dwelling  is  always  preferable  to  a 
bottom  ground  house,  and  a  cottage  in  a  grove  to  a 
plantation  house  in  a  cotton  field.  In  epidemics  raging 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Florida  everglades, 
forest  cities  like  Savannah,  Ga.,  have  more  than  once 
enjoyed  an  immunity  justifying  the  conclusion  that 
tree-shade  does  not  agree  with  fever  microbes. 

Writing  of  "The  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast," 
John  E.  Bennett  says  that  out  of  the  15,000  Japs  in  this 
country,  no  less  than  10,000  are  in  California  and  5,000 
are  in  San  Francisco.  On  the  whole  all  these  are  male, 
all  young,  and  all  poor.  They  do  not  smoke  opium,  as 
do  the  Chinese,  and  do  not  drink  liquor.  Mr.  Bennett 
says  they  have  few,  if  any,  vices. 


MUNSEY'S. 

EDGE  KAVANAGH  writes  admiringly  in  the  No- 
vember Mnnscy'8  of  "Our  Citizen  Soldiery," 
which  exists  in  varied  forms  of  national  guards,  city 
troops,  eto.  He  has  a  high  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  uniformed  and 
equipix?d  militiamen  that  would  stand  ready  to  back 
up  our  little  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  if  any 
need  for  an  army  arose.  Bodies  of  militiamen  exist  in 
all  the  States  of  the  South  as  well  as  the  North.  The 
uniform  in  general  use  is  blue,  like  the  regular  army. 
Mr.  Kavanagh  goes  on  to  give  the  origin,  the  numbers 
and  the  kind  of  equipment  of  each  of  the  better  known 
bodies  of  troops. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  in  his  article  entitled 
"  Parliaments  of  the  World,'^  compares  the  American 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  legislative  assem- 
blies of  the  great  European  countries,  pointing  out  how 
existing  conditions  interfere,  in  his  opinion,  with  the 
proper  transaction  of  business  in  Congress,  and  advo: 
eating  a  change  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Capitol. 
Especially  does  he  object  to  the  difficulty  which  con- 
gressmen encounter  in  hearing  what  other  congressmen 
say;  which  is  brought  about  by  the  bad  construction  of 
the  building.  He  thinks  the  galleries  are  too  large,  and 
are  managed  in  too  loose  a  manner.  He  outlines  such  a 
hall  as  would  still  offer  facilities  to  the  public  for  hear- 
ing debates,  and  would  not  tempt  the  congressmen  to 
loud-voiced  eloquence,  but  would  leave  them  to  stato 
their  case  with  businesslike  conciseness  and  directness. 

W.  Clark  Russell  confesses  that  his  favorite  novelist 
and  the  best  book  are  respectively  Richard  Henry  Dana 
and  his  novel,   "  Two   Years  Before  the  Mast."    Mr. 
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Russell  says :  *'If  I  were  an  American  there  is  certainly 
no  iinnie  in  literature  of  which  I  should  be  prouder  than 
that  of  the  author  of  this  faithful,  living,  single- 
hearted  iKXjk." 


MM 


GODEY'S. 

RUPERT  HUGHES  writes  in  the  November 
'odvy'8  on  "The  Music  of  the  Streets,"  and 
tells  some  facts  about  street  pianos.  He  siiys  that  they 
vary  in  price,  according  to  range  and  brilliancy,  from 
$150  up  to  i?350.  The  Italian  musicians  that  we  see 
grinding^ut  the  lively  street  tunes  usually  own  their 
own  pianos,  for  it  costs  more  to  rent  one  by  a  good  deal 
than  it  does  to  rent  a  Stein  way. 

Mr.  James  M.  Whitton  tells  alwut  "  The  Centennial 
of  the  American  Navy,"  which  is  the  year  1807,  since  the 
three  frigates  that  Congress  had  built  in  that  year 
were  the  l)est  built  by  the  nation  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  The  first  one  was  named  the 
United  States^  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  just  a))out 
$300, (XX).  She  was  a  forty-four  gun  frigate.  Then 
there  wiis  the  ConsteUation,  a  thirty-six  gun  ship, 
launched  at  Baltimore  the  same  year,  and  the  Co7i- 
stltutlon,  the  same  size  as  the  United  Stittcs.  The 
United  States  was  broken  up  by  order  of  the  President 
in  1804.  The  ConsteUatlon  himheen  rebuilt  and  is  now 
in  service  as  a  training  ship.  The  Constitution  him 
been  practically  rebuilt  three  times,  and  tlie  Bostonese 
were  con.sidering  the  project  of  celebrating  the  centen- 
nial of  her  launching  day,  but  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature refused  to  pa.ss  a  bill  appropriating  $20,000  for  it. 


LIPPINCOTTS. 

THE  novel  of  the  month  in  the  November  Ltppiiir 
cotVs  is  calkKl  *'  The  Price  of  a  Wife,"  and  it 
is  writt-en  by  John  Strange  Wint<?r. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Powers  writes  on  "Government  by  *  Gen- 
tlemen,'" and  reviews  the  history  of  the  six)ils  system 
in  IGngland  and  America,  chiefly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Mr.  T^cky. 

Mr.  T.  C-.  DeLeon,  the  Alalwima  writer,  writes  on 
"  The  Day  of  Dialect,"  in  a  condemnatory  sjnrit  toward 
the  craze  from  which  American  story-writing  is  just  re- 
covering. "  The  dialect  story  per  se  suggests  coarseness 
through  every  strife  to  hold  its  high  morality.  It  has 
horn  n\yon  its  palms,  grime  lH*neath  its  nails,  and  its 
clothing  is  smirched  with  the  soil  of  drudgery,  or  worse. 
As  an  episode  this  may  Ixj  very  well.  As  a  main  motive 
it  wearies." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  November  Atlantic  ojK^ns  with  an  enthusiastic 
review  of  the  Tennyson  biography  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton Wriglit  Mabie.  "Filial  piety,"  siiys  Mr.  Mabie, 
'•  has  not  often  Iwen  more  reverent  of  a  great  name,  and 
at  the  siime  time  more  s(»lf-rest rained  and  tactful,  than 
in  the  biography  of  the  [xxit  whom  all  men  are  practi- 
cally agreed  in  regarding  as  the  central  figure  of  the 
Victorian  age." 

Prof.  John  Fiske  makes  a  delightful  es.say  out  of  the 
tnsk  of  smashing  into  small  bits  the  the<^ry  that  Bacon 
wrote  Shakespeare's  play.s,  under  the  heading  of  *'  Forty 
Years  of  Bacon-Shakespt»are  Folly."  He  sliows  gener- 
ally and  in  detiiil  the  utter  absurdity  and  falsity  of  the 
philosophy  Ijeginning  with  Miss  Delia  Bacon.  He  places 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  vaiwrings  of  Mr. 


Ignatius  Donnelly  and  his  school  at  the  door  of  the 
very  serious  Shakesi)eare  commentators,  and  especially 
the  German.s.  These  i)eople,  who  see  in  the  slightest 
acute  ob.servation  of  the  i)oet  some  attempt  at  teaching 
an  occult  philosophical  doctrine,  provoked  the  reaction 
which  made  Delia  Bacon  and  her  followers  possible. 
Professor  Fiske's  article  is  rare  good  reading. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson  has  an  im[X).sing  contribution  en- 
titled "  Democracy  and  the  Laljoring  Man,"  in  which 
he  examines  into  the  legislative  attempts  to  intervene 
in  the  lalx)r  question.  He  thinks  that  our  legislatures 
have  done  a  va.st  amount  of  harm  in  their  tinkering 
with  industrial  relations.  But  few  attempts  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  lalx)ring  man  by  law  have  been 
successful  in  their  working.  He  alludes  to  thirty-five 
classes  of  edicts  affecting  especially  the  laborer,  and 
finds  perhaps  a  dozen  wise  and  proper  for  poor  people. 
The  complaint  that  the  courts  are  unjust  to  the  poor 
man  is  the  fault,  Mr.  Stimson  thinks,  of  the  legislatures 
and  their  playing  at  politics.  Some  of  their  laws,  he 
says,  are  like  the  crude  experiments  of  a  schoolboy  con- 
structing his  scheme  of  reme<lies  ui)on  a  slate. 

In  his  discu.ssion  of  some  "Peculiarities  of  American 
Municipal  (Jovernment,"  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin  asks  why  it 
is  that  the  corporations  do  not  themselves  revolt  against 
the  system  of  municipal  "government"  by  which  they 
are  called  on  to  pay  tx)ll  at  the  State  capital,  and  an- 
swers the  (luestion  himself.  In  the  first  place,  the 
coriK>rations  are  afraid  of  placing  themselves  at  a  dis- 
advantage to  their  rivals,  and  their  bugbear  is  business 
failure  or  defeat.  Then  the  State  officers  exercise* 
lax,  sometimes  corrupt,  supervision,  and  corporations 
are  often  themselves  breaking  the  law  in  some  branches 
of  their  busines.s,  and  dread  exposure.  But  most  im- 
ix)rtant  is  the  fear  that  their  oppressors  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  taking  vengeance  on  them  in  case  they 
should  not  succeed. 


THE  ARENA. 

FROM  the  November  Arcnn  we  have  selected  the 
article  on  "The  Farm-Hand :  An  Unknown 
Quantity,"  for  notice  in  another  place. 

Mr.  John  H.  Garnsey,  writing  on  "  The  Demfuid  for 
Sensational  Journals,"  declares  that  this  demand  is 
very  largely  an  artificial  one. 

"  ^Ve  do  not  want  sensational  journals;  we  are  only 
made  to  think  that  we  do.  There  is  no  real  demand  for 
putridity  in  the  form  of  printed  sheets  of  large  circula- 
tion. The  herculean  eflorts  made  to  keep  up  these 
large  circulations  are  evidence  of  their  instability,  and 
the  vast  sums  of  money  spent  by  the  *  great'  dailies  in 
advertising  themselves  show  that  the  demand  for  them 
is  fictitious.  These  journals,  in  their  vaulting  ambition 
for  great  nes.s  have  o'erleapt  themselves  and  fallen  into 
the  ditch.  There  is  a  time  in  the  future  when  the  ex« 
penditure  of  money  and  the  utterance  of  dogma  will 
fail  to  keep  up  the  circulations  which  constitute  the 
sole  value  of  these  *  great'  dailies.  When  that  time 
comes,  and  not  until  that  time,  will  the  public  get  what 
it  really  wants,  and  it  will  not  secure  such  a  prixe  until 
it  Ix'gins  to  think  that  there  is  no  real  denmnd  for  ■en* 
sational  journals." 

Dr.  John  Clark  Hidpath,  the  editor  of  the  Artna^ 
summarizes  his  conclusions  on  the  question  whethsr 
history  is  or  is  not  a  science  as  follow^ 

"1.  So  far  as  the  facts  prerequisite  in  a  adenoean 
concerne<l,  history  has  an  adequate  baaia  of  satdfet* 
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The  facts,  or  things,  of  history  are  as  vast,  as 
te,  as  full  of  living  interest  as  are  the  facts,  or 
on  which  any  other  science  is  founded.  To  this 
history  is  as  much  entitled  as  any  other  branch 
w'ledge  to  the  scientific  claim, 
^s  to  the  classification  and  arrangement  of 
heir  grouping  together  and  the  establishment  of 
mnections  on  the  grounds  of  common  features 
mogeneity,  history  has  encountered  peculiar  dif- 
s,  owing  to  the  complexity  and  intricacy  of  the 
with  which  she  has  had  to  deal ;  owing  also  to 
b  that  historical  events,  if  they  recur  at  all,  re- 
y  at  long  intervals  and  under  changed  conditions, 
s  reason  the  progress  of  history  toward  establish- 
1  the  form  of  a  science  has  been  slow  and  un- 
;tory ;  but  nevertheless  a  progress. 
ls  to  the  interpretation  of  historical  facts,  still 
difficulty  has  been  encountered,  a  difficulty  ag- 
kI  by  the  narrow-mindedness  and  prejudice  of 
Titers  who  have  assumed  the  office  of  historian, 
ion  of  such  prejudice  and  personal  equation  in 
jrd  of  facts,  historical  interpretation  is  very  im- 
and  unsatisfactory  ;  and  to  this  extent  history 
y  a  feeble  and  imperfect  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
;e. 

ls  to  the  ability  from  historical  data  to  indicate 
irse  and  tendency  of  things,  the  ability  to  pre- 
'  general  and  s[)ecial  aspects  of  the  future,  his- 
inquiry  has  made  so  little  progress  that  no  sub- 
l  claim  may  be  advanced  to  regard  history  as  a 

One  or  two  general  laws,  however,  namely, 
shall  go  well  with  the  people  who  are  virtuous 
e,  and  go  ill  with  those  who  are  vicious  and  des- 
lay  be  confidently  declared  as  historical  princi- 
m  which  there  is  no  deviation." 
ly.  Dr.  Ridpath  affirms  his  belief  that  the  reign 
?xtends  over  all  the  facts  of  human  life  with  as 
regularity  and  certainty  as  over  the  facts  of 
il  nature. 

•nor  Rogers,  of  Washington,  writes  on  **  Free- 
d  Its  Opportunities"  ;  Judge  George  H.  Smith, 
ornia,  reviews  the  arguments  set  forth  in  Grif- 
^ase  Against  Bimetallism";  Elihu  F.  Barker 
■es  "  The  Initiative  and  the  Referendum"  ;  Prof. 
Parsons  continues  his  study  of  "  The  Telegraph 
)ly,"  and  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  describes  certain 
ical  Measures  for  Promoting  Manhood  and  Pre- 
;  Crime." 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

EWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  President  Jor- 
lan's  article  on  college  discipline,  and  from  the 
?nt  of  "  India's  (\use  for  Silver,"  made  by  Prof, 
hosh,  in  the  Octol^er  North  American. 
ips  the  contribution  which  will  attract  most  at- 
in  this  numlxT  is  Bishop  Potter's  reply  to  the 
riticisms  of  his  address  on  the  labor  question  in 
st,  wherein  he  spoke  of  the   tendency  of  ma- 
in modern  industrial  life  to  mcchanicalize  the 
in.     Bishop  Potter  cites  competent  authorities 
that  much  of  the  present  industrial  unrest  is 
he  incessant  monotony  which  results  from  the 
>3  of  machinery.     He  does  not  deny  that  great 
ave  resulted  at  the  s<anie  time,  but  lie  declares 
?se  gains  have  had  their  cost, 
rescott  F.  Hall  advocates  the  reading  and  writ- 
for  immigrants  on  the  ground  that  it  will  ex- 


clude fewer  desirable  elements  of  population  than  any 
other  test,  while  it  offers  a  certain  and  uniform  method 
for  the  exclusion  of  dangerous  elements. 

The  Hon.  John  Charlton,  member  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons,  defines  Canada's  attitude  toward 
the  Dingley  taritf.  His  chief  contention  is  that  close 
commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  would 
be  quite  as  advantageous  to  the  United  States  as  to 
Canada.  He  says  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
American  market  is  absolutely  necessary  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols  sets  forth  a  view  of  the  union 
label  opposed  to  that  of  Miss  Kelley  which  was  elabo- 
rated in  an  article  noticed  in  our  August  number.  That 
article  was  distinctly  favorable  to  the  claims  made  for 
the  label.  Mr.  Nichols,  however,  declares  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  label  is  to  enforce  boycotts,  that 
the  securing  of  good  sanitary  conditions  is  a  minor  con- 
sideration, and  that  the  general  use  of  the  label  would 
result  in  raising  prices  and  throwing  non-union  work- 
ers out  of  employment. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Micou  urges  the  building  of  torpedo- 
boats  and  destroyers  as  the  most  rapid  means  of  in- 
creasing our  naval  efficiency ;  Mr.  Charles  H.  .Cramp 
writes  about  Japan  as  "The  Coming  Sea-Power"  ;  Mr. 
M.  W.  Hazel  tine  argues  against  the  binding  force  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty;  Dr.  John  H.  Girdner  re- 
news his  emphatic  protest  against  the  continued 
"Plague  of  City  Noises";  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Pereira 
Mendes  describes  "  The  Rejuvenation  of  the  Jew,"  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  points  out  some  of  the  results  of 
the  queen's  jubilee. 

THE  FORUM. 

THE  article  by  Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis  on  "The  Im- 
pending Deficiency  of  Breadstuff s"  is  noticed 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles,  M.P.,  writes  a  distinctly 
pro-Turkish  article  on  the  Eastern  question.  It  will 
surprise  not  a  few  of  his  readers  in  this  part  of  the 
world  to  learn  that  modem  British  policy  is  so  hostile 
to  the  Porte  that  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Indian  empire  are  both  threatened.  Most  of  us 
have  not  read  recent  history  thus. 

Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill  begins  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Forum,  the  publication  of  a  series  of  "  Notable 
Letters  From  My  Political  Friends."  The  first  install- 
ment includes  letters  from  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  George  Bancroft,  and 
Henry  C.  Carey.  Senator  Morrill  promises  that  his 
next  contribution  will  contain  communications  from 
Horace  Greeley,  Charles  Sumner,  and  many  others. 
Probably  no  American  now  in  public  life  has  enjoyed 
personal  acquaintance  with  a  larger  number  of  the  dis- 
tinguished public  men  of  the  past  two  generations  than 
has  Senator  Morrill. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  writes  on  "  Statistics  vs.  Socialism."  Dr. 
Harris  suggests  that  a  careful  compilation  of  the  st-atis- 
tics  of  the  subject  would  show  that  the  concentration 
of  capital  is  doing  much  to  bring  together  the  producer 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  consumer  of  the  product, 
by  decreasing  the  expense  of  the  transfer,  and  that  the 
same  tendency  has  contributed  to  diversify  human 
labor  and  increase  wages. 

International  bimetallism  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Edward 
Tuck,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  W.  Morton  Grinnell.    The 
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usual  arguments  are  employed  on  the  respective  sides, 
but  in  view  of  Great  Britain's  recent  action  on  the 
proposition,  the  caption  of  Mr.  Grinnell's  paper,  '*A 
Single  Standard  Inevitable,"  seems  more  nearly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  facts  of  the  present  situation  than  Mr. 
Tuck's  rather  dogmatic  assertion  of  the  "Necessity  of 
Bimetallism." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Eugene  T.  Chamberlain,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Navigation,  writes  on  "Our  Need  of 
Merchant  Vessels";  Dr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  defends  the 
protective  features  of  the  famous  "Section  22";  Profes- 
sor Lombroso  argues  to  prove  "The  Heredity  of  Ac- 
quired Characteristics":  Prof.  Oscar  Browning  explains 
the  attitude  of  the  British  universities  on  the  question 
of  the  higher  education  of  women;  Mr.  Fred.  T.  Jane 
outlines  the  future  methods  of  naval  warfare,  and  M.  de 
8oissons  reviews  the  life  and  work  of  Paul  Verlaine. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  Miss  Wedg- 
wood's tribute  to  Richard  Holt  Hutton,  of  the 
Spectator,  from  Canon  MacColl's  "Crisis  in  the  East," 
and  from  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl's  paper  on  "The  Zionist 
Congress." 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  RHODESIA. 

Mr.  F.  Catesby  Holland  contributes  an  article  on 
"The  Prospects  of  Rhodesia,"  taking  the  more  hopeful 
side  of  a  question  on  which  Englishmen  are  at  present 
quite  divided  in  opinion.  He  seems  to  have  found  some 
cause  for  his  optimistic  views  in  the  general  appearance 
of  things  Rhodesian: 

"  What  struck  me  during  my  visit  to  the  country  was 
its  inherent  vitality,  its  supreme  cheerfulness,  its  abso- 
lute confidence  in  its  future.  Those  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  gold-mining  industry  are  satisfied 
that  there  is  a  great  future  for  it.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  country  possesses  a  fertile  soil  and  climatically  is 
healthy  and  exhilarating  beyond  power  of  expression. 
In  whatever  direction,  therefore,  one  looks,  there  are 
signs  of  active  progress.  For  the  last  fifteen  months 
the  inhabitants  of  Rhodesia  have  suffered  adversity.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  and  of  the  high  price  of  living,  and  the 
absence  of  transport,  values  have  increased.  Churches 
of  all  denominations  are  to  be  found  in  Bulawayo.  It 
has  a  population  already  of  some  four  thousand  souls. 
It  boasts  an  excellent  social  club,  and  another  is  about 
to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  It  has 
Home  beautiful  suburbs.  It  has  also  a  good  sports  club, 
and  polo,  cricket  and  football  grounds." 

Dean  Farrar  writes  for  this  number  of  the  Contcmr 
porary  one  of  the  very  few  favorable  reviews  of  Mr. 
Hall  Caine's  "  The  Christian  "  that  have  been  published 
in  England.  After  all  deductions  and  qualifications. 
Dean  Farrar  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "The  Chris- 
tian "  is  of  much  more  serious  import  and  pf  much  higher 
permanent  value  than  the  immense  majority  of  novels. 
"  It  is  a  lx>ok  which  makes  us  think." 

A  writer  who  calls  himself  "Corn  Hill"  denounces 
the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  giving  a  modified 
consent  to  the  proposal  to  substitute  silver  for  gold  to 
the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  its  reserve. 

Sir  Charles  (iavan  Duffy  furnishes  some  very  enter- 
taining reminiscences  of  his  return  to  Europe  as  an 
Australian  thirty  years  ago. 

Sophie  Bryant,  writing  upon  the  "Celtic  Mind,"  thus 
explains  the  object  which  she  had  in  view: 


"  The  object  of  this  essay  has  been  simply  to  sketch  in 
outline  a  theory  of  Celtic  character  capable  of  explain- 
ing  those  qualities  commonly  observed  in  average  Irish 
human  nature  as  based,  not  exclusively,  but  generally, 
on  a  variation  from  Teutonic  standards  in  the  readi- 
ness, and  hence  the  concreteness,  of  psychological  ^ea^ 
tion.  If  the  description  of  admitted  characteristics  hag 
been  correct,  and  if  the  reasoning  has  been  accurate  in 
tracing  the  eflFects  of  such  a  peculiarity  of  psychological 
constitution,  then  it  may  be  claimed  for  the  theory  Uiat 
it  has  some  grounding  in  the  solid  basis  of  fact." 

"  A  New  Radical "  throws  into  the  form  of  a  dialogne 
at  the  luncheon-room  of  the  Reform  Club  what  is  said 
to  be  common  talk  now  among  English  Liberals  about 
the  collapse  of  their  party  leadership. 

As  for  policy, "  A  New  Radical"  makes  one  of  his  talk- 
ers say,  addressing  the  Liberals  : 

"  Not  a  man  of  you,  from  the  captain  to  the  cabin- 
boy,  has  any  notion  where  you  are  steering  to.  Wbat 
is  worse,  not  a  soul  is  even  thinking  seriously  about  it. 
You  are  all  trusting  to  luck  and  the  blunders  of  the 
government." 

Mr.  Phil  Robinson  has  one  of  his  delightful  natmal 
history  papers  describing  the  re(^stablishment  of  the 
rookery.  Vernon  Lee  and  C.  Anstruther-Thomson  be- 
gin a  series  of  papers  on  "  Beauty  and  Uglines.s." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

WE  notice  elsewhere  Sir  Lepel  Griffin's  impeach- 
ment of  the  political  frontier  policy  in  India, 
which  is  just  now  a  burning  question  in  England,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Bentwich's  account  of  "  The  Philo-Zionists 
and  Anti-Semites." 

cows  CONVEYING  CONSUMPTION. 

Mr.  James  Long,  in  a  rather  grewsome  paper,  entitled, 
"Consumption  in  Cattle  Conveyable  to  Man,"  suggests 
the  thought  that  the  meek  and  inoffensive  cow  is  no  less 
capable  of  avenging  the  wrongs  of  its  race  upon  its 
butcherman.  Mr.  Long  declares  that  "it  is  not  im- 
probable that  more  lives  are  annually  lost  through  the 
consumption  of  tulierculous  milk  than  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  war  with  a  fir.st-class  powen." 

In  order  to  minimize  the  death-dealing  vengeance  of 
the  cow,  Mr.  Long  suggests  three  methods  of  self-defense, 
of  which  he  admits  that  the  first  would  drive  the  farm- 
ers wild : 

"  (1)  Systematic  inspection  and  slaughter  of  all  dis- 
eased animals.  (2)  Inoculation  with  tuberculin  and 
slaughter,  followed  by  payment  of  the  appraised  value 
of  every  animal  slaughtered.  (3)  Gratuitous  inspection, 
inoculation,  and  advice  by  government  ofificials,  and 
general  encouragement  to  isolate  and  periodically  test 
the  apparently  healthy  animals,  fattening  and  selling 
oflf  those  which  react  until  a  herd  is  free." 

AN  UNSPEAKABLE  BOON  TO  TRAVELERS. 

Sir  Algernon  West  comes  forward  with  a  proposal 
to  alx)lish  the  examination  of  the  traveler's  baggage  at 
Dover.  He  points  out  that  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  persons  land  in  England  every  year  at  the 
channel  ports,  and  that  all  their  baggage  is  examined 
by  a  large  .staff  of  customs  officers,  with  the  result  that 
no  duty  is  collected  worth  speaking  of.  He  proposes  to 
get  rid  of  all  this  worrying  and  costly  nuisance  by  a 
very  simple  expedient.    He  suggests  that: 

"  Every  passenger   crossing  the  channel  should  be 
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led  on  embarkation  with  a  declaration  bearing 
a^  stamp,  which  might,  by  arrangement,  be  pro- 
it  the  booking-office  or  on  board  the  vessel.  The 
t  it  should  be  prepared  by  my  very  able  friend, 
licitor.  to  the  Board  of  Customs.  On  this  docu- 
ihe  passenger  electing  to  make  use  of  it  should 
\  that  his  baggage  contains,  or  does  not  contain, 
tiable  article.  1/  it  does,  it  must  be  stated  in  a 
le,  and  he  must  pay  the  proper  duty  to  the  cus- 
I£  there  exists  no  liability  liis  baggage  should 
»led  and  allowed  to  be  lauded  without  any  exam- 

R,  REDMOND  ON  IRISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

fledmond,  writing  upon  the  proposed  Irish  local 
ment  bill,  contents  himself  with  urging  with  as 
emphasis  as  he  can  command,  that  if  anything  is 
iOne  with  the  Irish  local  government,  the  whole 
g  system  must  \ye.  swept  by  the  board,  and  a 
r  democratic  elective  system  introduced,  modeled 
lines  of  that  which  exists  in  England  and  Scot- 
He  pleads  strongly  for  dealing  with  the  whole 
't  in  one  bill,  instead  of  touching  it  piecemeal.  Of 
the  article  concludes  with  the  u.sual  declaration 
jme  rule  or  national  self-government  must  be 
sessary  complement  of  local  self-government. 

ART  IN  THE  DAILY  PAPERS. 

Foseph  Pennell  describes  what  has  been  done  by 
iXy  Chronicle  in  the  way  of  printing  good  pic- 
1  daily  papers.  He  believes  that  in  sixty  years' 
16  daily  will  supersede  and  surpass  the  weekly 
5  monthly,  and  the  daily  papers  will  then  contain 
fl  as  admirably  drawn,  engraved  and  printed  as 
ow  to  be  found  in  the  best  American  magazines. 
r  of  bringing  about  this  blessed  consummation 
;e8  the  following  suggestion: 
At  I  think,  therefore,  is  an  imperative  necessity 
country  at  the  present  time  is  a  technical  school 
sts  who  wish  to  l)ec<)me  illustrators,  engravers, 
ters — not  for  students.  Such  a  school  cannot  l)e 
by  any  one  artist,  no  matter  how  much  he 
For  it  would  have  to  be  equipped  with,  not 
e  ordinary  appliances  of  an  art  school,  but  com- 
Dgraving  outfits  of  all  sorts,  with  presses  for 
Eiphy,  for  etching  and  for  letterpress  printing,  as 
three  at  least  of  the  huge  printing  machines: 
fine  magazine  work,  one  for  a  daily  paper,  and 
,  for  color-printing.  Besides  this,  there  should 
fotype  and  electrotype  and  type-foundries,  and  a 
ndery.  At  the  head  of  ejich  department^  not  a 
t  or  a  lecturer,  but  a  man  of  wide  pnictical  and 
ful  experience  should  l)e  placed,  and  the  student 
be  able  not  only  to  make  his  drawing,  but  to 
5  it  and  print  it,  and  do  everything  but  distrib- 
3  the  public." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

[arold  Russell  contributes  a  very  useful  paper 
ing  exactly  the  state  of  the  English  law  on  the 
of  the  preservation  of  birds  and  birds'  egg^. 
ward  Dicey  writes  an  article  in  which  he  en- 
>  to  prove  that  the  convention  of  1884  did  not 
[er  our  suzerainty  over  the  Transvaal,  which 
plicitly  assertetl  by  the  treaty  of  1881.  He  puts 
(t  in  Chaml)erlain,  believing  that  the  duty  of  as- 
British  suzerainty  over  the  Transvaal  could  not 
in  better  hands.  Mr.  Swinburne  writes  on  the 
I  work  of   John  Day,  the  Moulvie  Rafiuddin 


Ahmad  has  *'  A  Moslem's  View  of  the  Pan-Islamic  Re- 
vival," and  Mrs.  Wolffsohn  translates  into  English 
verse  specimens  of  Italian  folk-song. 


THE  FORTXIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  is  a  fair  average  number^ 
with  one  or  two  articles  of  exceptional  interest. 
Major  Griffiths'  ''Khartoum  in  Sight"  is  noticetl  else- 
where. 

A  ROYAL  LORD-LIEUTENANT  FOR  IRELAND. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill,  M.P.,  ple^s  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  royal  prince  as  an  Irish  viceroy,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  is  not  to  be  connected  with  any 
political  party.     He  says  : 

"  The  royal  visit  to  Ireland  has  necessarily  produced 
many  suggestions  for  the  modification  or  abolition  of 
the  lord-lieutenancy  and  the  establishment  in  Ireland 
of  a  royal  residence.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of 
considbration  whether  the  lord-lieutenancy  would  not 
without  act  of  Parliament,  but  simply  by  the  applicar- 
tion  to  Ireland  of  the  constitutional  principles  which 
prevail  in  England,  be  wholly  divested  of  its  ix)litical 
character,  and  the  establishment  of  a  royal  residence 
rendered  at  the  same  time  feasible. 

**  The  Iri.sh  viceroyalty  is  an  instance  of  arrested  po- 
litical development.  The  charges  brought  against  that 
institution  of  lowering  the  viceregal  office  to  the  level 
of  a  mere  partisan  and  political  appointment,  and  of 
being  at  times  a  focus  of  jobbery  and  corruption,  could 
also  be  brought  up  to  the  time  of  the  Irish  Union,  and 
for  some  decades  after,  against  the  kingly  office,  itself. 
The  viceroys  continue  to  l)e  political  partisans,  just  as 
the  English  king  was  in  former  times  a  political  par- 
tisan." 

Mr.  MacNeill's  proposal  is  **  to  divest  the  viceroyalty 
of  all  patronage,  and  to  provide  that  the  term  of  office 
should  extend  to  a  certain  number  of  years  and  be 
absolutely  unaffected  by  the  change  of  administration. 
In  that  way  the  Irish  viceroy  might  l)ecome  in  reality  a 
representative  in  Ireland  of  the  English  constitutional 
sovereign.  The  acceptance  of  that  office  by  a  prince 
of  the  blood  would,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  entail 
a  royal  residence  in  Ireland." 

AGAINST  "ONE  MAN  ONE  VOTE." 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  in  reviewing  the  books  of  M.  Charles 
Benoist  and  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  author  of  *'  Gov- 
ernments and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe,"  treats  us 
to  an  "Object  Lesson  in  Politics."  Mr.  Lilly's  point  is 
that  universal  suffrage  has  failed.  Neither  education 
nor  compulsory  voting  or  indirect  election  will,  in  his 
opinion,  succeed  in  remedying  matters.  In  France  at 
the  present  moment  the  country  is  really  governed  by 
the  delegates  of  the  minority  of  the  electors.  There  are 
altogether  in  France  ov«r  10,000,000  electors  : 

"Of  the.se,  7,147,903  are  stated  to  have  voted  in  the 
election  of  thatyeai.  The  total  number  of  votes  ol>- 
tained  by  the  successful  candidates  wjis  4,513,550.  The 
result,  therefore,  was  that  the  majority  of  the  electors, 
viz.,  5,U80,828,  were  not  represented  at  all  in  the  Cham- 
ber elected  in  1893 ;  that  number  being  made  up  of 
8,018,034  who  did  not  vote,  and  2,91*2,8(M  who  voted  for 
unsuccessful  candidates.  Such  is  one  result  of  univer- 
sal and  equal  suffrage  in  the  country  which  originated 
it  and  which  has  earned  it  to  its  greatest  perfection. 
The  majority  of  sovereign  men  and  citizens  is  abso- 
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lutely  disfranchised.  The  country  is  ruled  by  the  so- 
called  representatives  of  a  minority." 

Mr.  Lilly  would  give  men  votes  according  to  their 
qualifications  ;  but  the  Belgian  system,  he  says,  is  bet- 
ter than  nothing  : 

"Age,  headship  of  a  family,  property  and  education 
ought  to  count ;  and  it  is  better  for  them  to  count  ac- 
cording to  the  rough-and-ready  proce.ss  of  the  Belgian 
constitutional  revisionists  than  not  to  count  at  all." 

THE  HATES  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  reviewing  the  recently  pub- 
lished letters  of  Napoleon,  dwells  chiefly  upon  the  evi- 
dence which  they  aflFord  of  Napoleon's  hates.  Mr. 
Whibley  says  that  this  series  of  letters,  for  brutality 
and  for  persuasiveness,  cannot  be  equaled  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  world  : 

"The  Napoleon  who  thus  lays  bare  his  naked  soul  is 
not  a  hero  for  the  school-room  or  the  i)ulpit.  lie  is  no 
warrior  in  kid  gloves,  anxious  to*  do  good  and  obey  the 
rules  of  morality.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  egoist, 
magnificent  and  profound,  who  knows  no  other  law  than 
tyranny  and  triumph.  Though  France  and  her  glory 
are  ever  on  his  tongue,  it  is  Napoleon  alone  that  gov- 
erns his  heart;  and  on  every  page  he  l^etrays  his  hatred 
and  contempt  for  everything  and  everybody  that  op- 
poses his  progress  toward  the  headship  of  the  civilized 
world.  He  is  Machiavelli  in  action,  Machiavelli  strength- 
ened by  the  belief  that  his  theory  of  cunning  may  in- 
stantly be  put  into  practice.  His  correspondence  con- 
tains a  very  gospel  of  hate.  In  the  first  place,  he  hated 
stupidity,  and,  alas  !  he  encountered  it  in  all  those  to 
whom  he  entrusted  the  performance  of  his  designs. 
Then  he  hated  opposition  by  whomsoever  offered;  and 
remembering  the  superiority  of  his  intelligence,  you 
are  not  surprised  that  his  hate  expressed  itself  in  a 
general  irritation.  But  he  reserved  for  three  objects  a 
peculiarly  active  detestation,  and  there  is  hardly  a  page 
in  which  Madame  de  Stiiel,  England,  and  the  pope  do 
not  receive  a  share  of  vituperation." 

SWEDEN'S  GRIEVANCE  AGAINST  NORWAY. 

Miss  Constance  Sutcliffe,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Scan- 
dinavia and  Her  King,"  thus  states  one  of  the  griev- 
ances whicli  the  Swedes  have  against  their  Norwegian 
allies  and  fellow-subjects: 

"At  the  time  of  the  union,  Norway's  population  con- 
sisted of  only  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand, 
an  army  of  twenty-three  thousand  stood  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Swedish  commander-in-chief ;  but  now,  while  her 
population  is  reckoned  at  over  two  millions,  she  has 
only  twelve  thousfind  ready  to  join  in  the  common 
cause.  It  is  added  that  while  every  other  country  on 
the  continent  is  making  immense  sacrifices  for  its 
military  and  naval  defense,  Norway  is  neglecting  her 
coast^protection  and  arsenals  in  the  same  way  as  she 
grudges  everj-  kroner  spent  on  her  army  and  navy; 
that  her  system  of  mobilization  and  of  organization  is 
altogether  antiquated;  that  she  has  no  organized  field 
commissariat;  that  she  has  an  insufiiciency  of  officers, 
and  that  their  professional  training  is  deficient;  while 
the  time  devoted  to  the  drilling  and  training  of  recruits 
is  shorter  than  that  of  any  country  in  Europe,  some  of 
the  smallest  German  states  alone  excepted." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Miss  Hogarth  writes  at  some  length  on  "Madame 
Geoffrin  and  Her  Daughter."  Sir  W.  II.  White  replies 
out  of  the  fullness  of  knowledge  to  a  paper  written  by 


a  clever  Eton  boy  on  the  speed  of  warships,  in  which  he 
has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  Eton  boy  in  ques- 
tion did  not  know  his  facts,  and  had  fallen  into  a  series 
of  curious  blunders,  which  were  quite  as  bad  as  any  of 
those  frequently  made  by  experienced  journalists.  Ve^ 
non  Lee  discourses  in  her  own  fashion  upon  "  Imagina- 
tion in  Modern  Art,"  and  W.  M.  Fullerton  describes  his 
experiences  of  Arcachon.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
at  Arcachon  there  lives  a  noble  sorcerer  who  can  pre- 
vent the  crabs  eating  oysters,  and  effects  marvelous 
cures  of  cases  which  all  the  doctors  have  given  up.  The 
article  on  the  "Triumph  of  the  Cossack"  is  noticed 
elsewhere. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

MR.  JOHN  FOREMAN,  who  has  written  several 
very  interesting  articles  concerning  Spanish  role 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  contributes  a  paper  on  Spain 
and  her  cohmies.  He  has  evidently  no  hope  that  Spain 
has  any  future  in  her  colonies. 

"  The  colonial  is  trammeled  in  every  conceivable  way. 
No  scope  is  allowed  for  his  genius;  he  is  fettered  at 
every  turn  by  a  network  of  restrictions  and  vexatious 
regulations.    Their  only  remedy  has  been  rebellion." 

They  naturally  resort  to  their  only  remedy,  and  at 
the  present  moment  seventy  thousand  insurgents  are 
in  the  field  against  Spain  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Mr. 
Foreman  says: 

"  I  have  lived  among  them  for  several  years;  but  even 
to  those  unacquainted  with  the  islanders  and  the  mal- 
administration of  the  colony  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
seventy  thousand  men  should  risk  their  lives  and  for- 
ever abandon  their  homes  without  serious  cause.  Small 
brigand  bands  have  always  existed  and  always  will,  but 
in  the  recent  movement,  not  yet  totally  extinguished, 
the  flower  of  Luzon  joined  hands.  And  why  f  The  ex- 
tortions and  avarice  of  the  Spanish  employees;  the 
impossibility  to  redress  one's  wrongs  without  bribery; 
the  corruption  of  all  individuals,  high  and  low,  con- 
nected with  the  law  courts;  judicial  persecutions  by 
delaying  sentences  from  one  to  ten  years;  banishments 
without  trial,  and  the  familiarity  and  conseqnent  oonr 
tempt  of  the  native  due  to  the  frequent  intermarriage 
of  Spaniards  with  the  women  of  the  country,  are  only 
some  of  the  causes  of  discontent.  But  superior  to  all 
this  is  the  attitude  of  the  priesthood." 

The  fundamental  cause  of  hatred  of  Spanish  mle  is 
the  domination  of  the  monk. 

AN  INDIAN  ON  BRITISH  INDIA. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Ghosh,  writing  upon  the  condition  of  hia 
country,  puts  forward  his  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  state  of  affairs  at  present  existing. 

"  A  more  equitable  employment  of  Indians  in  the  ser- 
vices of  their  own  country  is  one  of  the  chief  means  for 
lessening  the  present  economic  drain  from  India,  which 
is  daily  carrying  away  a  part  of  her  capital,  and  is 
thereby  hampering  her  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment. I^t  British  India  cease  to  be  a  happy  hunUng 
ground  for  young  Englishmen  and  she  will  soon  become 
at  least  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  the  native  states  ol 
India." 

AUSTRALASIAN  PROSPECTS. 

Mr.  Oliphant  Smeaton  takes  a  rosy  view  as  to  tlie 
future  of  Australasia: 

"An  era  of  steady  expansion  is  now  boliig  Uuragn- 
rated.  With  the  early  years  of  the  twentietli  cantoiy 
there  is  little  reason  to  fear  but  that  anotiher  gmt  * 
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erity  will  be  seen  to  sweep  over  the  whole  of 
isia — a  prosperity  that  will  be  permanent  be- 
will  be  the  result  of  honest  work  as  well  as  of 
ind  legitimate  trading.  If,  therefore,  the  Anan- 
ression  of  1893  has  not  wholly  disappeared,  it  is 
rapidly  passing  away,  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
alight  of  recovered  public  credit." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

is  one  paper  devoted  to  the  private  life  of  Pitt, 
purpose  of  proving  that  he  was  very  different 
lat  he  appeared  to  be.  "Seldom,  assuredly, 
I  nation's  illustrious  sons  has  so  mighty  a  spirit 
!ed  to  so  gentle  and  guileless  a  heart."  There  is 
)aper  describing  an  Old  Bailey  calendar  of  two 
.  years  ago. 

THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

RE  is  more  in  the  October  number  than  has 
^n  found  of  late  in  this  magazine.  A  portrait 
ludyard  Kipling  by  W.  Nicholson  forms  the 
iece. 

*' UNPUBLISHED  NAPOLEON." 

this  title  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  reviews  M. 
jcestre's  two  volumes  of  some  eight  hundred 
ty-five  letters  of  Napoleon  previously  unknown. 

thirty  thousand  letters  in  the  national  ar- 
sventy  thousand  were  issued  under  official  super- 
the  rest,  as  not  likely  to  add  to  the  great  man's 
ere  withheld  or  tampered  with.  The  new  pub- 
thus  contains  **  nothing  but  precisely  those  ma- 
vhich  the  house  of  Bonaparte  thought  most 
s  to  its  founder's  memory  "  : 
\ettrc8  incdltes  manifest  the  great  man  in  his 

and  most  secret  moods.  He  strikes  no  pictup- 
;titude  after  the  manner  of  those  two  arch- 
Augustine  and  Rousseau,  but  unmasks  him- 
e  felt  and  as  he  was — petulant  with  his  mother, 

his  brethren,  speaking  his  mind  to  defaulting 
is  and  to    unsuccessful    marshals,   menacing, 

stern,  indulgent,  reserved,  exhorting,  meddle- 
ialthy,  frank — all  by  turns  as  interest  and  oc- 
"ompt.  .  .  .  But  the  fact  remains,  that  even  in 
s  of  pettiness  he  shows  unabated  the  vigilance, 
and  resource  of  genius  incarnate.  Nowhere 
possible  to  find  such  an  example  of  masterful 
ty,  absorbing  with  equal  intelligence  the  de- 
i  vast  campaign  and  tlie  contents  of  a  letter 
ne  nameless  village  priest." 

''THE  INTERNATIONAL  ORIGINAL  SIN." 

Irring  which  Mr.  John  Morley's  "  Macchiavelli " 
n  to  the  conscience  of  publicists  appears  afresh 
?.  G.   Law's  essay  on  International  Morality. 

he  contends,  no  such  thing.  It  is  ruled  out  by 
that  each  state  claims  to  be  sovereign  and  in- 
it.  Patriotism  overrides  humanity.  "The 
ill  is  the  claim  of  independent  existence.  This 
•iginal  blot,  the  International  Original  Sin." 
tltUt,  rrtnt  cerium,  lias  always  seemed  "the  ex- 
jt  wickedness"  to  Mr.  Law,  for,  if  heaven  falls, 
t  take  its  place.    Yet,  though  now  independ- 

patriotisni  banish  international  morality, 
iry  has  had,  as  yet,  no  experience  of  that  event, 
is  in  mundane  affairs  which  must  come  some 
haps  within  two  or  three  centuries,  viz.,  the 
'  peopling  of  tlie  whole  habitable  globe.    The 


effect  of  this  upon  morals,  private  and  public,  must  be 
immense.  .  .  .  Possibly  nations  may  then  confederate 
into  a  universal  commonwealth,  with  a  central  judici- 
ary and  executive,  forming  a  vast  United  States  of 
Humanity.  War  may  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
the  human  conscience  triumph  for  a  time  over  Nature's 
great  law  of  battle." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  Williams  laughs  at  the  Agricultural 
Commission's  Report  for  the  dread  with  which  it  avoids 
the  nameless  thing  (protection)  ever  present  to  its 
thoughts.  Mr.  C.  de  Thierry  labors  to  prove  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  the  founder  of  the  modern  Imperial- 
ism as  against  Lord  Rosebery's  contention. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  chief  feature  of  the  National  Review  for  Octo- 
ber is  five  papers  entitled  "  Great  Britain's  Op- 
portunity," which  are  all  devoted  to  setting  forth  the 
doctrine  of  bimetallism.  The  last  of  these  contributions 
is  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Beeton,  and  is  devoted  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  France  and  the  United  States  can  maintain 
the  ratio  of  15)4  to  1. 

WHAT  CANADA  WANTS. 

Mr.  Arthur  Shadwell,  writing  on  "The  Canadian 
Enigma,"  declares  that  Canadian  sentiment  is  not  in  the 
least  in  accord  with  the  free-trade  doctrines  of  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier.    He  says: 

"What  Canada  wants  to-day  is  discrimination  in  the 
English  market  against  foreign  produce,  and,  above  all, 
against  the  United  States.  That  would  gratify  sentiment 
and  business  at  the  same  time.  It  would  undoubtedly 
lead  to  a  great  expansion  of  the  agricultural  industry  in 
the  Dominion.  Last  year  we  imported  ten  times  as  much 
wheat  from  the  States  as  from  Canada;  she  could  grow 
it  all,  without  any  doubt.  There  is  plenty  of  room,  and 
Canadians  believe  they  could  do  it  in  a  few  years  with 
a  little  encouragement.  The  effect  of  a  slight  preference 
in  the  English  market,  they  say,  would  be  to  bring  over 
hundreds  of  farmers  in  the  Dakotas  and  other  Northern 
States,  who  would  become  Canadian  citizens  and  settle 
in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  such  a  programme  should  have  at- 
tractions for  Canada.  The  sturdiest  free-trader  does  not 
venture  to  deny  its  popularity;  he  takes  his  stand  on 
the  improbability  of  England  consenting  to  a  preferen- 
tial arrangement.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  himself  admitted 
in  the  Daily  Chronicle  interview  that  the  temptation 
would  be  almost  irresistible." 

THE  APOSTLES'  CREED  IN  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil,  of  the  London  School  Board,  writ- 
ing on  "  The  Religious  Issue  in  London"  in  the  coming 
contest,  pleads  for  adding  the  Apostles'  Creed  to  the 
syllabus  of  religious' instruction.    He  says  : 

"  It  is  not  expedient  to  set  up  a  system  of  religious 
instruction  which  would  operate  mainly  as  a  religious 
test  for  teachers.  In  order  to  include  the  Apostles' 
Creed  in  the  syllabus  of  religious  instruction  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  insert  into  the  rule  of 
the  board  dealing  with  religious  instruction  words  to 
express  that  such  instruction  is  to  be  given  *  on  the 
basis  of  the  Bible,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed.'  I  would  then  leave  it  to  the  honor  of  teachers — 
and  I  trust  them— to  ask  to  be  relieved  from  giving  the 
religious  instruction  if  their  convictions  did  not  enable 
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them  conscientiously  to  teach  on  that  basis.  I  do  not 
want  to  institute  a  metaphysical  inquisition  into  their 
mind  or  consciences." 

MK.  GISSING  AS  A  NOVELIST. 

Frederick  Dolman  writes  on  "George  Gissing's 
Novels  "  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  discriminating  ad- 
mirer : 

*'  The  slow  growth  of  Mr.  Gissing's  reputation  as  a 
novelist  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  literary  prob- 
lems of  the  time.  It  is  eleven  years  since  the  publiciv- 
tion  of  his  first  novel,  '  Unclassed ; '  it  is  seven  years 
since  the  appearance  of  '  Demos '  convinced  most  of  us 
who  read  the  book  that  in  him  we  had  a  writer  of  great, 
if  not  of  supreme,  power.  To  most  households,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Gissing's  books,  with  their  rich  quali- 
ties of  dramatic  force,  realistic  picturing,  and  trenchant 
style,  are  still  strangers.  .  .  .  This  deficiency  in  the 
sense  of  humor  .  .  .  with  his  f)essimisni,  has  hitherto 
made  his  other  fine  qualities  so  unacceptable  to  men  in 
the  street." 

THE  WEAK  POINT  OF  TORPEDO  BOATS. 

Capt.  H.  J.  May  replies  to  Admiral  Colomb's  paper 
on  *'  Future  Naval  Warfare"  noticed  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Review.  Admiral  Colomb  backed  the 
torpedo  boat  against  the  ironclad.  Captain  May  in  re- 
ply reminds  us  that  the  case  in  favor  of  the  torpedo 
boat  is  by  no  means  so  strong  as  might  be  imagined  : 

"  It  has  been  found  that  a  very  short  stay  at  sea  im- 
pairs the  efficiency  of  these  fragile  craft  to  an  enormous 
extent;  the  strain  upon  both  officers  and  men  is  almost 
unendurable  in  anything  but  smooth  weather,  whilst 
the  speed  attained  is  often  little  more  than  half  that 
with  which  a  boat  is  credited.  All  the  powers  of  P^u- 
rope  have  endeavored  in  maneuvers  and  at  other  times 
to  have  torpedo  boats  accompanying  their  main  fleets, 
but  in  all  cases  the  boats  have  been  found  to  be  such  a 
drag  and  anxiety,  owing  to  their  unseaworthiness  and 
liability  to  accidents,  that  it  is  now  fully  established 
that  l)oats  c«in  only  be  relied  on  when  they  come  fresh 
from  their  base.  So  that  as  the  result  of  twenty  years' 
experience  it  has  become  recognized  by  all  the  principal 
maritime  nations  that  the  only  metho<l  of  insuring  the 
efficiency  of  tor|>edo  boats  is  to  keep  them  in  harbor, 
and  also  that  their  best  chance  of  success  is  to  rely  upon 
surprise.  Notwithstanding  their  speed,  it  is  generally 
considered  hopeless  for  these  fragile  craft  to  force  their 
way  to  within  six  hundred  yards  of  a  battleship  or 
cruiser  bristling  with  (tuick-firing  guns,  unless  their 
approach  is  shrouded  by  darkness,  mist  or  fog." 

The  chief  j)oint  which  Captain  May  makes  is  that, 
whenever  the  wind  rises,  torpedo  boats  have  to  retire; 
otherwise  they  go  to  the  bottom.  Hence  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  blockade  big  ships  permanently  by  torpedo  boats. 
They  have  only  to  wait  until  the  wind  rises  and  then 
the  coa,st  is  clear. 

In  the  course  •of  a  horrifying  article  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  F 
Blake  on  '* Native  Rhodesia"  several  instances  are  re- 
lated of  inexcusable  barbarity  practiced  by  the  British 
troops  in  that  country.   This  is  one,  given  by  Mr.  Blake 
as  told  by  a  volunteer  : 

"He  and  his  party  go  out  to  rescue  some  whites— in- 
stead, they  go  to  a  distant  ranch  to  recover  some  cattle 
which  had  been  driven  off,  and  which  belonged  to  one 
member  of  the  party.  On  their  trip  they  came  upon  some 
friendly  natives,  mostly  women  and  children,  who  were 
hoeing  their  mealies.  The  volunteers  are  ordered  to 
flre — they  do  so,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  innocent  and 
unarmed  creatures  fall." 


COSMOPOLIS. 

^  '/'^OSMOPOLIS"  for  October,  among  several  good 
V^    articles,   shows  one  by  I.   Zangwill,   entitled 

"  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  in  Congress,"  from  which  we 
have  quoted  elsewhere. 

Max  MUUer  continues  his  contributions  to  the  maga- 
zine with  an  essay  on  ''Beggars."    "Some  of  my  beg- 
gar acquaintances  were  so  clever  and  so  well  educated 
that  they  might  easily  have  made  a  living  for  them- 
selves; but,  as  one  of  them  told  me  when  I  thought  1 
had  made  him  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself  and  quite 
confidential,  they  preferred  begging  to  any  other  kind 
of  occupation.     '  Talk  of  .shooting  partridges  or  pheas- 
ants,' he  said,  '  tfilk  of  racing  or  gambling,  there  is  no 
sport  like  begging.    There  mu.st  always  be  risk  in  sport, 
and  the  risk  in  begging  is  very  great.    You  are  fight- 
ing,' my  informant  said,    'against  tremendous  odds. 
You  ring  at  the  door  and  you  must  first  of  all  face  a 
servant,  who  generally  scrutinizes  you  with  great  sus- 
picion, and  declines  to  take  your  name  or  your  card  un- 
less you  have  a  clean  shirt  and  a  decent  pair  of  boots. 
Then,  after  you  have  been  admitted  to  the  presence,  you 
have  to  watch  every  expression  (jf  your  enemy  or  your 
friend,  as  the  ca.se  may  l>e.    You  have  to  face  the  cleveiv 
est  people  in  the  world,  and  you  know  all  the  time  that 
the  slightest  mistake  in  your  looks  or  in  the  tone  of 
your  voice  may  lead  to  ruin.    You  may  be  kicked  out 
of  the  house,  and  if  you  meet  with  a  high-minded  and 
public-spirited  gentleman,  who  does  not  mind  trouble- 
and  expen.se,  you  may  find  yourself  in  the  hands  of  the 
police  for  trying  to  obtain  money  under  false  pretenses. 
No,'  he  concluded,   '  I  have  known  in  my  time  what> 
hunting,  and  shooting,  and  gambling  are;  but  I  assurs^ 
you  there  is  no  sport  like  begging.' " 

ANDREW  LANG  AND  "THE  CHRISTIAN." 

It  is  some  time  siq^e  \ine  have  seen  a  book  so  artistic — 
ally  lacerated  as  "The  Christian"  is  in  Andrew  Lang'^ 
review.  Mr.  Lang  does  not  confine  himself  to  th^ 
rajiier  stabbing  method,  or  to  the  grosser  bludgeon,  bad 
combines  the  effective  virtues  of  both.  He  says  in  gen — 
eral,  after  he  has  exhausted  a  detailed  condemnation  olB 
Mr.  Hall  Caine's  masterpiece:  "The  book  is  a  noisy^ 
tedious  thing,  of  froth,  not  with  fire.  It  glares  witter 
patches  of  local  color.  When  one  knows  anything  o^ 
the  life  described,  one  recognizes  the  falseness  of  th^ 
picture  and  distriLsts  the  picture  of  the  life  one  does  not^ 
know.  The  moral  pur[x)se  of  theart^  like  that  of  a  flam — 
boyant  poster,  may  charm  the  illiterate,  and  the  presssS 
may  ho  as  complacent  as  usual.  But  literature  has  nc:^ 
concern  with  such  work  as  'The  ChristiaUf*  nor  truc^ 
religion  and  undefiled  with  the  hero." 

In  the  course  of  an  article  on  "  Contemporary  Scan — 
dinavian  Jielle.s-Lettres,"  R.  N.  Bain  admi\;s  some  tech — ■ 
nical  skill  of  Ibsen  in  his  last  work,  "John  Gabriel 
Bjorkman,"  which  was  the  literary  event  of  the  year,^ 
but  cannot  feel  any  human  interest  in  this  "  wonder- 
fully well-planned  puppet  show."  He  says  they  inliablt^ 
a  hideously  unnatural  world  of  their  own;  their 
miticjat^d  egoism  has  absolutely  free  scope.  Mr. 
also  traces  the  fall  of  letters  in  Denmark  after  the 
fection  of  Jorgensen  from  the  ssrmbolists,  who  recently^ 
became  a  Catholic.  He  calls  Gustav  Froding,  the  Tery^ 
youngest  of  the  Swedish  poets,  one  of  the  most  brilliMit*- 
of  their  number. 

The  French  section  has  articles  on  "Foreign  mplo- 
mats  of  the  Eighteenth  Century"  and  *'T1m  Dnunatto- 
Renaissance  in  Spain." 


a   t. 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

the  second  September  number  of  the  Revue  M. 
*iuon  contributes  a  careful  paper  entitled,  "Who 
!^xploit  Cliina?"  acknowledging  his  indebtedness 
•nnation  supplied  by  an  unnamed  traveler  who 
led  to  be  in  the  Far  East  at  the  time  of  the  out^ 
of  the  Chino-Japanese  war.  It  is  a  relief  to  find 
I.  Pinon  does  not  believe  in  the  *'  yellow  peril" 
rhich  Europe  has  been  so  eloquently  threatened, 
ree  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  millions  of 
nen  are  not,  he  says,  of  the  stuff  out  of  which 
»nquering  races  are  made.  The  vast  majority  of 
ire  small  proprietors  or  little  traders,  absorbed  in 
wn  petty  interests,  unenterprising — emphatically 
^rs,  not  fighters.  The  real  "yellow  peril"  is  not 
urope  may  be  swallowed  up  by  advancing  hordes 
lese,  but  that  the  oi)ening  up  of  China  to  trade 
xKluce  l)aleful  results  of  both  an  economic  and  a 
kind. 

t  are  the  principal  states  which  are  competitors 
is  gigantic  prize?    First,  of  course,  is  Russia, 
earliest  treaty  with  China  dates  back  to  1689. 
and  Great  Britain  are  the  two  powers  of  Europe 
have  understood  since  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth 
Y  that  Europe  is  not  the  world.  While  the  powers 
.  them  were  wasting  .their  resources  in  fruitless 
les.  Great  Britain  and  Russia  were  steadily  found- 
w  empires  beyond  the  seas.    The  single  aim  of 
's  policy  has  been  to  obtain  a  free  port  on  a  free 
d  M.  Pinon,  in  tracing  the  successive  moves  in 
ne,  shows  how  at  every  turn  Russia  has  found 
checked  and  hampered  by  Great  Britain, 
'uormous  modem  development  of  Canada,  which 
said  to  date  from  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  of 
we  have  lately  heard  so  much,  fits  into  the 
game  merely  as  one  of  Great  Britain^s  moves, 
played  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad;  Great  Brit- 
owed  suit  with  the  Canadian  Pacific.    Thus  do 
?roup  themselves  when  viewed  in  the  perspective 
)ry.    M.  Pinon  informs  us  that  on  the  outbreak 
Jhino-Japanese  war  Great  Britain  helped  China 
y  possible  underhand  means,  but  that  when  the 
of  Japan  was  assured  she  abruptly  turned  round 
tpted  the  cause  of  the  victor.    To  this  M.  Pinon 
tes  the  decline  of  British  infiuence  in  Pekin,  and 
Drward  he  says  the  competitors  for  the  Chinese 
ere  reduced  to  two — Russia  and  Japan.     It  is 
J  to  go  over  again  tli  ^  ol<l  storvof  how  Japan  was 
i  in  a  great  measure  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory, 
shot  of  the  matter,  according  to  M.  Pinon,  is 
ssia  by  means  of  her  railroads  is  sure  to  obtain 
part  of  the  profits  of  exploiting  China ;  Ger- 
nds  herself  left  out  in  vhe  cold,  in  spite  of  her 
t  interference  in  Far  Eastern  ix)lit'cs,  between 
ico-Russian,  Franco- Belgian,  and  American  syn- 
while  Great  Britain  is  hopelessly  checked  at 
.rn  by  Russian  and  French  infiuence  in  Pekin. 

OTIIKIJ   AlITICLKS. 

vy  has  a  well-iiiforined  article  on  the  apprecia- 
he  price  of  grain  and  the  depreciation  of  silver. 
^  forward  to  a  time  when  there  will  be  a  com- 
i  absolute  divorce  and  separation  between  the 
d  the  silver  markets  of  the  world,  and  then,  he 


is  sanguine  enough  to  expect,  we  shall  have  heard  the 
last  of  bimetallism  I 

Among  other  articles  in  the  Revue  may  be  mentioned 
M.  MichePs  on  the  diplomatic  missions  of  the  great 
painter,  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  from  1637  to  1630,  and  M. 
Sorel's  paper  on  the  Neapolitan  Republic,  part  of  his 
series  on  Europe  and  the  Directory. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

MHAMELLE  contributes  to  the  Nouvelle  RcviLC 
,  a  study  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  under  the  title  of 
**  An  Englishman  of  To-day."  It  is  mainly  biographical, 
and  may  be  called  intelligently  appreciative,  though 
there  are  of  course  many  threads  in  the  complicated 
web  of  South  African  politics  which  this  Frenchman 
has  not  been  able  to  seize.  He  thinks  that  the  famous 
committee  resulted  in  revealing  Rhodes  as  the  champion 
par  excellence  of  a  race  and  of  an  idea. 

In  the  first  September  number  M.  Pesce  has  an  enter- 
taining paper  on  submarine  boats.  For  a  whole  century 
the  great  naval  powers  of  the  world  have  been  experi- 
menting and  eddeavoring  to  produce  some  such  mar- 
velous submarine  vessel  as  the  Nautilus^  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  Jules  Veme^s  '^  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
Under  the  Sea."  It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  in  detail 
the  improvements  which  successive  engineers  have 
effected  in  the  form,  construction,  and  motive-power  of 
these  vessels,  which  seem  destined  one  day  to  play  so 
important  a  part  in  naval  warfare.  So  far,  in  M.  Pesce's 
opinion,  the  last  word  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Holland,  the 
winner  of  the  competition  established  in  1888  by  the 
United  States  Naval  Department.  Mr.  Holland^s  boat 
presents  several  remarkable  divergencies  from  the 
lines  usually  followed  by  his  predecessors.  .  It  has  a 
double  motive-power — steam  for  ordinary  navigation, 
and  electric  for  ascending  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  for  descending.  It  is  furnished  with  a  regulator 
which  prevents  it  from  descending  more  than  twenty- 
one  yards  below  the  surface,  probably  a  sufficient  depth 
for  most  people,  except,  of  course,  the  Prince  of  Monaco. 

M.  Mauclair^s  essay  on  "  Perversity"  recalls  Dr.  Nor- 
dan  and  *'  Degeneration,"  for  he  means  by  the  term  all 
that  quality  of  the  abnormal  in  literature,  art,  and 
philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  physical  life  of  man,  which 
is  so  much  regretted  by  those  of  us  who  retain  our  san- 
ity. It  is  impossible  to  feel  any  sympathy  with  a  writer 
like  M.  Mauclair,  who  says  in  so  many  words  that  the 
extreme  austerity  of  Pascal,  the  ecstasies  of  St.  Theresa, 
of  Boehme,  and  of  Swedenborg,  the  intoxication  of  Poe, 
the  methodic  hallucinations  of  Poe,  and  the  artistic 
aberrations  of  Hokusai,  are  all  absolutely  analogous  to 
the  erotic  mania  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade.  To  say  that 
is  to  destroy  the  postulates,  the  ultimate  foundations 
upon  which  we  all  of  us  act,  M.  Mauclair  included, 
every  hour  of  our  lives.  We  could  forgive  M.  Mauclair 
his  heresies  if  they  explained  anything.  But  they 
simply  enable  him  to  ticket  ever3rthing  he  does  not  un- 
derstand as  ^^  perverse"  or  *' abnormal."  He  cannot  ex- 
plain the  case  of  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  who  is  so 
systematic  a  kleptomaniac  that  she  has  an  arrangement 
with  the  shops  she  frequents  that  she  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  her  thieving.  M.  Maadair  thinks  that  in  all 
ages  women  are  Ihe  great  examples  of  the  afanonnaL 
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Bacchanals,  priestesses  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
riotous  Mimallonides,  sorceresses  from  Asian  harems, 
Syrian  poisoners,  media3val  mad  girls — the  eternal 
feminine  throws  a  sinister  shadow  across  the  page  of 
history,  from  Circe  and  Medea  of  old  to  the  fascinating 
Brinvilliers. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

MBlfiREXGER  contributes  to  the  second  Septem- 
.  ber  number  a  painstaking  article  on  ''The 
Education  of  the  People  in  France  and  in  England." 
He  informs  us,  for  example,  that  "University  Hall"  is 
"the  outcome  of  a  novel  by  Humphry  Ward."  Mr. 
Ward  must  really  admit  France,  as  well  as  England 
and  America,  to  a  knowledge  of  his  wife's  fame.  But 
it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  M.  B6renger  by  this  slip. 
He  has  "got  up"  the  university  extension  movement  in 
England,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  polytechnics  and  tech- 
nical education,  very  conscientiously.  Tliis  is  of  course 
well-known  ground,  and  it  is  much  more  interesting  to 
note  the  conclusions  at  which  M.  B6renger  has  arrived. 
These  are:  (1)  England  and  France  are  about  equal  in 
respect  of  secondary  education  and  of  technical  and 
professional  education.  There  is  yet  much  to  do,  but 
only  in  matters  of  detail;  the  essential  points  have  been 
seized.  In  respect  of  general  intellectual  education  and 
of  moral  and  uocial  education,  England  is  ahead  of 
France  by  her  university  extension,  her  university  set^ 
tlements,  and  the  people's  palace.  (2)  The  State  has 
helped  popular  education  more  in  England  than  in 
France,  where  secondary  education  only  receives  a  suIh 
vention  of  130,000  francs  in  1897.  (3)  Education  (by 
which  M.  B^renger  no  doubt  means  secondary  educa- 
tion) is  not  free  in  England  as  it  is  in  France,  where  the 
teaching  profession  ofifers  no  career,  and  the  work  is 
naturally  done  badly  in  consequence.  (4)  In  England 
every  class — the  aristocracy,  the  great  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  university  professors,  teachers  of  all 
kinds,  bodies  of  workmen,  and  individual  workingmen 
—have  all  contributed  to  the  work  of  popular  educa- 
tion, whereas  in  France  the  subject  only  interests  the 
teachers  themselves  and  a  few  publicists  and  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  elementary  teacher  in  France  who 
receives  £48  a  year  and  works  ten  hours  a  day,  and 
the  young  workman,  are  the  people  who  do  the  work 
of  secondary  education,  generally  without  hope  of 
reward.  Certainly  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  rich  and 
cultured  cbusses  in  France,  who  have  never  troubled 
themselves  to  be  missionaries  of  culture  and  "sweet 
ness  and  light"  to  the  wage-earners  and  producers. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THERE  are  signs  that  the  Italian  women  are  awak- 
ening at  last  to  a  sense  of  their  moral  responsi- 
bilities. In  a  really  eloquent  article  in  the  Rassegm 
Nazionale  (September  1)  the  well-known  writer, 
Fanny  Zampini  Salazar,  appeals  to  her  vSisters  to  take 
their  share  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  regeneration 
of  the  Italian  nation.  A  new  women's  association, 
"  The  National  League  of  Social  Peace,"  has  recently 
been  founded  in  Rome  by  the  Countess  di  Brazza  (nic 
Cora  Slocomb).  Its  object  is  to  educate  w^omen  in  an 
intelligent  patriotism  and  an  understanding  of  tlie  so- 
cial needs  of  their  country ;  they  are  to  devote  them- 
selves mainly  to  the  improvement  of  education  on  its 
moral  and  social  sides,  and  to  elevating  the  moral  tone 
of  domestic  life.  The  means  to  be  employed  include 
the  formation  of  circulating  libraries,  the  holding  of 
conferences,  private  correspondence,  and  the  ventila- 
tion of  their  views  in  the  press. 

The  oflficial  Italian  view  of  the  present  European  situ- 
ation may  be  gathered  from  two  articles  in  the  Nuom 
Aiitologia  (September  16) :  one  on  the  effects  of  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance  in  the  Far  East,  the  other  on 
the  recent  visit  of  King  Humbert  t-o  Homburg.  In  the 
former,  the  author.  Professor  Nocentini,  maintains  that 
the  alliance  in  no  way  ffects  the  political  situation  in 
Europe,  but  is  really  intended  as  a  means  of  resisting 
English  encroachments  in  the  Far  East.  England,  it  is 
asserted,  has  always  stood  in  the  way  of  the  colonial  and 
territorial  expansion  of  both  France  and  Russia,  and  it  is 
the  destruction  of  her  prestige  in  the  East  which  is  the 
Immediate  aim  of  the  dual  alliance.  The  second  article, 
describing  the  German  military  maneuvers  at  Hom- 
burg, at  which  the  author,  Signor  E.  Arbib,  appears  to 
have  been  present,  is  written  quite  frankly  in  the  inte^ 
ests  of  the  Tripliee.  The  beautiful  friendship  between 
Humbert  and  William  is  dilated  on  with  characteristic 
Italian  effusion,  and  the  German  nation  is  credited 
with  every  heroic  and  amiable  virtue. 

Bcssarlonc,  amid  much  learned  matter,  has  a  very 
interesting  article  on  the  various  readings  of  the  peti- 
tion for  bread  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  in  the  Coptic 
version  still  in  use  runs,  "  Give  us  this  day  the  bread  of 
to-morrow."  This,  it  appears,  is  a  very  ancient  pende^ 
ing,  also  adopted  in  the  Alexandrian  Church,  where  a 
spiritual  and  not  a  material  interpretation  was  always 
placed  on  the  petition.  To-flay  the  rendering  only  ex- 
ists in  the  Coptic  Church  "as  a  last  echo  of  an  exegesis 
which  dates  from  the  earliest  Christian  times,  and 
which,  whatever  its  scientific  value,  does  not  lack  a 
certain  noble  beauty  at  once  intellectual  and  moral/ 
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THE   NEW   BOOKS. 

TENNYSON:  A  MEMOIR.  BY  HALLAM  LORD  TENNYSON.* 


I.— THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  POET. 

IE  late  Earl  of  Selbome  wrote  shortly  before  his 
death,  '^Lord  Tennyson  realizes  to  me  more  than 

me  else  I  have  known  the  heroic  idea.  He  was 
in  himself  as  well  as  in  his  work.    The  foremost 

in  my  eyes  of  all  his  generation,  and  entitled  to  be 

id  with  the  greatest  of  all  the  generations  before 

•d  Selborne's  estimate  is  shared  by  multitudes  who 
had,  like  Lord  Selborne,  the  advantage  of  a  per- 
acquaintance  with  one  who,  as  James  Russell 
11  finely  says,  has  been  recognized  by  all  English- 
:ing  men  '*  as  the  laureate  of  the  tongue  and  not 
3f  the  nation."  For,  as  Jowett  remarked,  "  Those 
•ead  Tennyson  attentively  and  consecutively  know 
I  more  alx)ut  him  than  can  ever  be  learnt  by  pass- 
bservation."  He  lived  out  his  own  doctrine,  which 
ice  defined  in  a  letter  to  a  workingman  who  had 
lim  a  copy  of  some  verses,  "  Poetry  should  be  the 
r  and  fruit  of  a  man's  life  in  whatever  stage  of  it, 
!  a  worthy  offering  to  ths  world."  Tennyson's 
y  was  indeed  from  first  to  last  ^Hhe  flower  and 
of  his  life,"  and  this  it  is  which  adds  such  intense 
;st  to  these  fascinating  volumes  which  have  this 
h  been  published  by  Macmillan.  Seventeen  years 
Ir.  Froude  truly  said,  writing  to  the  son  who  is  the 
apher  of  the  poet,  '*Your  father  has  two  exist- 
.  Spiritually  he  lives  in  all  our  minds  in  forms  as 
Tishable  as  diamonds,  which  time  and  change  have 
wer  over." 

;ry  reader  of  Tennyson's  poetry  will  turn  to  these 
les  with  a  keen  interest  of  curiosity  not  unmixed 
1  slight  sense  of  fear.  To  this  possibly  Mr.  Froude, 
i  life  of  Carlyle,  has  somewhat  contributed.  The 
g  which  causes  some  persons  never  to  wish  to 
the  authors  of  any  book  that  has  given  them  great 
ire,  fearing  the  disenchantment  of  familiarity,  will 
some  hesitate  to  read  this  revealing  of  the  inti- 
life  of  the  poet,  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  as 
1  priest  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  their  souls.  They 
iismiss  tlieir  fear.  There  is  nothing  within  these 
andsome  volumes  which  will  in  any  way  jar  upon 
highest  ideal  of  their  spiritual  teacher.  His  son 
>e  congratulated  upon  h^.ving  presented  his  father 
J  world,  if  not  as  "one  entire  and  perfect  chryso- 
nevertheless  as  an  entirely  human  and  altogether 
rable  personality— a  man  among  men,  whose  pri- 
life  and  relations  to  his  fellow-men  were  such  as 
t  have  ])een  expect(;d  from  the  work  which  they 
us  their  flower  and  fruit. 

at  volumes  tlu'y  are,  a  perfect  treasury  of  all 
er  of  literary  jewels!  From  the  queen  upon  the 
e  down  to  the  humblest  of  her  subjects,  they  are 
presented  here  at  their  l)est,  for  the  genial  temi)er 
ynipathetic  genius  of  the  poet  suffuses  them  all 
the  light  and  warmth  of  its  own  mellow  radiance, 
/e  are  introduced,  as  it  were,  into  a  great  assembly 
e  worthiest,  a  Valhalla  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
lich  all  those  whose  names  are  most  familiar  and 
•ed  amongst  us  stand  grouped  in  friendliest  famil- 


iarity round  the  poet.  A  great  life  nobly  lived  down 
to  its  perfect  close — the  verdict  pronounced  by  all  when 
he  died — ^is  simply  confirmed  by  a  perusal  of  these 
volumes. 

At  the  close,  various  eminent  men  express  their  im- 
pressions of  Lord  Tennyson.  The  late  Master  of  Balliol, 
in  a  short  monograph  which  occupied  him  during  the 
last  days  of  his  life,  speaks  of  him  as  "always  living  in 
an  attitude  of  humor.  His  humor,"  he  says,  "was 
constant,  though  he  never,  or  hardly  ever,  made  puns 
or  witticisms."  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  after  forty-three 
years  of  unwavering  friendship,  declares  "the  domina- 
ting note  Lord  Tennyson  left  with  him  was  that  of 
lovableness"  ;  while  the  Duke  of  Argyll  describes  him 
as  "a  man  of  the  noblest  humility  he  had  ever  known.'* 
All  these  estimates,  and  more  besides,  are  explained 
and  justified  by  the  collection  of  letters,  memoranda 
and  reminiscences  which  the  present  Lord  Tennyson 
has  embodied  in  a  biography.  It  is  a  model  of  what 
such  memoirs  should  be.  The  son  speaks  seldom  in  his 
own  person,  but  at  the  close  of  his  preface  he  expresses 
the  opinion,  which  will  be  shared  by  most  of  his  read- 
ers, that  "  the  main  and  enduring  factors  of  his  father's 
special  influence  over  the  world  lie  in  his  ix)wer  of  ex- 
pression^ the  perfection  of  his  workmanship,  his  strong 
.common  sense,  his  humility  and  open-hearted  and  help- 
ful sympathy."  "History,"  Lord  Tennyson  wrote,  "is 
half  dream.  Aye,  even  the  man's  life  in  the  letters  of 
the  man."  But  undoubtedly  the  letters,  though  they 
may  be  half  dream,  enable  us  the  better  to  understand 
the  poems,  which,  after  all,  to  the  immense  majority, 
willalways  be  the  best  interpreters  of  the  poet's  life.g 


II.-HIS  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION. 

Tennyson  himself  thought  that  the  poem  of  "  Merlin 
and  the  Gleam"  would  be  enough  of  biography  for 
those  friends  who  advised  him  to  write  about  himself. 
Of  this  poem,  his  son  gives  us  an  interpretation  in  the 
preface  which  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 
From  his  boyhood  Alfred  Tennyson  had  felt  the  magic 
of  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  he  personified  as  Merlin. 
It  bade  him  follow  throughout  his  work  a  pure  and 
high  ideal,  with  a  simple  and  single  devotedness  of  de- 
sire to  ennoble  the  life  of  the  world.  This  helped  him 
through  doubts  and  difficulties  to  endure  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible.  In  his  youth  he  sang  of  nature  and  of 
the  surroundings  of  his  early  home,  and  of  the  imag- 
inary beings  with  which  he  peopled  them.  The  croak 
of  the  raven  was  heard  in  the  harsh  voice  of  unsym- 
pathetic critics;  but  still  the  inward  voice  told  him  not 
to  be  faint-hearted,  but  to  follow  the  ideal.  Then  he 
sang  the  songs  of  country  life,  and  the  joys  and  griefs 
of  country  folks.  But  by  degrees,  having  learned  some- 
what of  the  real  philosophy  of  life  and  of  humanity 
from  his  own  experience,  he  celebrated  the  glory  of 
human  love  and  of  human  heroism,  and  of  human 
thought,  intending  in  his  epic  of  **King  Arthur"  to 
typify  the  life  of  man,  representing  therein  some  of 
the  great  religions  of  the  world.    The  death  of  Arthur 
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fiallam  darkened  his  world,  'but  after  a  time  he  fought 
with  death,  and  came  out  victorious  with  the  stronger 
faith  and  tiope  which  he  expressed  in  '*In  Memoriam." 
This  faith  and  hope  never  forsook  him  through  the 
future  years.  Up  to  the  end  he  faced  death  with  the 
same  earnest  and  unfailing  courage  that  he  had  always 
shown,  but  with  an  added  sense  of  the  awe  and  mystery 
of  the  infinite.  That,  says  his  biographer,  is  "the 
reading  of  the  poet's  riddle  as  he  gave  it  to  me." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  life,  the  philosophy,  the 
poetry  of  Tennyson  constitute  his  Message  to  his  race. 
In  his  *'  Idylls  "  he  tells  us  he  tried  to  teach  men  those 
things  and  the  nature  of  the  ideal.  "  I  have  a  great 
conception  of  your  father,"  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1895,  ^'as  a  philosopher.  The  sage  of  Chelsea,  a  genius, 
too,  was  small  in  comparison  with  him."  In  like  man- 
ner wrote  the  Master  of  Balliol:  "Your  poetry  has  an 
element  of  philosophy  more  to  be  considered  than  any 
real  philosophy  in  England."  In  letters  and  conver- 
sation recorded  in  his  memoir,  we  have  innumerable 
bright  points  which  bring  into  clearer  relief  this  phil 
osophy  which  the  masters  of  our  time  held  in  such  high 
honor.  The  essence  of  it  stated  in  many  forms,  vary- 
ing according  to  whether  he  was  writing  to  his  sov* 
ereign  or  to  some  unknown  correspondent,  is  always 
the  same.  After  a  conversation  with  Bishop  Lightfoot, 
Tennyson  wrote : 

The  life  after  death,  Lightfoot  and  I  agreed,  is  the  cardinal 
ix>int  of  Christianity.  I  believe  that  Ood  reveals  himself  in 
every  individual  soul;  and  my  idea  of  heaven  is  the  per- 
I>etual  ministry  of  one  soul  to  another. 

His  whole  hope  was  anchored  on  eternity.  On  this 
subject  there  is  an  extract  given  from  the  queen's  pri- 
vate journal  which  is  very  interesting : 

He  talked  of  the  many  friends  he  had  lost,  and  what  it 
would  be  if  he  did  not  feel  and  know  that  there  was  another 
world,  whore  there  would  be  no  partings ;  and  then  he  spoke 
with  horror  of  the  nnbellevers  and  philosophers  who  would 
make  you  believe  there  was  no  other  world,  no  immortality, 
who  tried  to  explain  all  away  in  a  miserable  manner.  We 
agreed  that  were  such  a  thing  possible  God,  who  is  love, 
would  be  far  more  cruel  than  any  human  being.— Vol.  U., 
p.  457. 

He  felt  he  had  firm  holding  ground  for  his  anchor  on 
the  other  side,  and  as  he  wrote  to  her  majesty  on  an- 
other occasion  : 

As  to  the  sufferings  of  this  momentary  life,  we  can  but 
trust  that  in  some  after-state,  when  we  see  clearer,  we  shall 
thank  the  Supreme  Power  for  having  made  us,  through 
these,  higher  and  greater  beings.— Vol.  II.,  p.  444. 

He  was  a  man  saturated  through  and  through  with  * 
faith  in  the  invisible  world  which  encompassed  him, 
and  of  which  he  believed  he  had  direct  personal  experi- 
ence in  those  periods  of  trance  or  of  mystic  meditation 
which  he  described  in  his  "  Ancient  Sage,"  and  which  he 
explained  with  more  personal  reference  to  his  own  ex- 
perience to  Professor  Tyndall.  Always  it  is  with  him, 
as  he  on  one  occasion  exclaimed,  "What  matters  any- 
thing in  this  world  without  full  faith  in  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  of  love  ? "  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  were 
his  books  of  books.     Jo  wet  t  says  : 

He8i;>okeof  two  things,  wliich  he  conceived  to  be  beyond 
the  intelligeiire  of  man,  and  it  was  certainly  not  repeated  by 
him  from  any  irreverence;  the  one,  the  intellectual  genius 
of  Shakespeare— the  other  tlie  religious  genius  of  Jesus 
Christ.— Vol.  II.,  p.  4«5. 

On  the  first  day  he  came  downstairs  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, having  then  reached  three-score  years  and  ten,  he 
talked  with  his  children  about  Job,  which  he  thought 


one  of  the  greatest  of  books,  and  asked  for  St.  John, 
the  "Little  children  love  one  another"  passage,  and 
"The  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  In  "Crossing  the  Bar." 
which  his  son  told  him  when  he  wrote  it  was  the  crown 
of  his  life's  work,  he  said,  "  It  came  in  a  moment,"  A 
moment,  indeed,  of  sudden  inspiration.  He  explained 
the  Pilot  as  "The  Divine  and  Unseen  who  is  always 
guiding  us." 

There  was  ever  present  with  him  the  thought  that 
this  life  was  but  a  shadow,  and  but  a  small  part  of  the 
great  world's  life.    And  again  he  says  : 

Matter  is  a  greater  mystery  than  mind.  What  such  a  thing 
as  a  spirit  is  apart  from  God  and  man  I  have  never  been  able 
to  conceive.  Spirit  seems  to  me  to  be  the  reality  of  the 
world.— Vol.  II.,  p.  424. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  In  Memoriam"  his  son  dwells  at 
some  length  on  his  father's  religious  faith.  He  says 
that  while  religion  was  no  nebulous  abstraction  for 
him,  he  dreaded  the  dogmatism  of  sect  and  the  raah 
definitions  of  God.  A  week  before  his  death  he  talked 
long  of  the  personality  and  of  the  love  of  God.  For 
him  the  world  was  but  the  shadow  of  God,  and  the  80^ 
rows  of  nature  and  the  miseries  of  the  world  were  but 
preludes,  necessary  as  things  are,  to  the  higher  good. 
Humility  was  to  him  the  only  true  attitude  of  the 
human  soul,  and  he  spoke  with  the  greatest  reserve  of 
the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  which  many  men  love 
to  dogmatize.  His  faith  in  the  hidden  purpose  of  the 
Infinite  Power  was  to  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  never 
failed  him  to  the  very  end. 


in.— THE   POET  LAUREATE  AND  THE  QUEEN. 

After  this  exposition  of  philosophy,  which  was  to  him 
the  religion  and  the  stay  of  his  life,  the  most  Interesting 
passages  in  the  book  are  those  w^hich  describe  the  rela> 
tions  between  her  majesty  and  her  poet  laureate.  The 
memoir  is  dedicated  to  her  majesty,  and  opens  with  an 
nnpublished  version  of  the  dedication  to  the  queen 
which  was  written  in  1851.  In  it  he  expresses  a  trust  in 
"  her  woman's  nature,  kind  and  true,"  and  he  did  not 
trust  in  vain.  They  became  personal  friends,  and  no 
letters  in  the  book  are  more  interesting  than  those  ez« 
changed  between  the  sovereign  and  her  subject.  When 
he  met  her,  which  he  did  for  the  first  time  in  1862,  after 
the  death  of  the  prince  consort,  they  took  to  each  other 
at  once : 

He  said  that  she  stood  pale  and  statue-like  before  him, 
speaking  in  a  quiet,  unutterably  sad  voice.  "  There  was  a 
kind  of  stately  innocence  about  her."  She  said  many  kind 
things  to  him,  such  as  "  Next  to  the  Bible  *  In  Memoriam '  is 
my  comfort."— Vol.  I.,  p.  485. 

Writing  to  Lady  Augusta  Stanley  immediately  after 
the  interview,  Tennyson  said: 

I  have  a  very  imperfect  recollection  of  what  I  did  say.  Nor 
indeed— which  perhaps  you  may  think  less  excusable— do  I 
very  well  recollect  what  her  majesty  said  to  me;  but  I 
loved  the  voice  that  spoke,  for  being  very  blind  I  am  much 
led  by  the  voice,  and  blind  as  I  am  and  as  I  told  her  I  was  I 
yet  could  dimly  perceive  so  great  an  expression  of  sweetness 
in  her  countenance  as  made  me  wroth  with  those  imperfect 
cartes  de  visUe  of  her  majesty  which  Mayall  once  sent  me.— 
Vol.  I.,  p.  4«6. 

Lady  Tennyson  was  also  much  impressed  with  the 
fact,  which  every  one  noted  at  the  jubilee,  that  the 
queen  is  so  much  better  looking  than  her  portraits. 
"Her  face,"  she  wrote,  "is  full  of  intelligence  and  is 
very  mobile  and  full  of  sympathy.  A.  was  delighted 
with  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  her  mind.** 
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qneen^s  letters  to  Lord  Tennyson  are  just  like  the 
,  characterized  by  the  same  strong  traits  of  affec- 
ind  sympathy  which  distinguish  all  the  letters 
n  from  her  heart.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  ex- 
!rom  a  letter  which  she  wrote  acknowledging  a 
am  received  from  him  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
marriage  day.    She  wrote : 

kind  it  is  of  you  to  have  written  those  beautiful  lines, 
have  sent  the  telegram  for  this  ever-dear  day,  which 
lever  allow  to  be  considered  a  sad  day.  The  reflected 
f  the  sun  which  has  set  still  remains.  It  is  full  of 
.  but  also  full  of  joyful  gratitude,  and  he,  who  has  left 
.rly  thirty  years  ago,  surely  blesses  me  still.— Vol.  II., 

in,  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  she 
to  him: 

)st  all  I  needed  most  to  lean  on— and  who  helped  and 
ted— are  taken  from  mel  But  though  aXL  happiness 
n  end  for  me  in  this  world,  I  am  ready  to  fight  on, 
5  that  I  may  be  supiwrted  in  bearing  my  heavy  cross, 
trying  to  be  of  use  and  help  to  this  i)oor  dear  young 
of  my  darling  child,  whose  life,  which  was  so  bright 
ppy  for  barely  two  years,  has  been  utterly  crushed  I 
e  bears  it  admirably,  with  the  most  gentle  patience 
irageous  and  unmurmuring  resignation. 

'ennyson's  own  letters  to  the  queen  we  can  only 
ne  or  two  extracts.  The  first  is  that  from  the 
which  he  wrote  to  her  on  her  first  jubilee  day, 

multitude  are  loud,  but  They  are  silent.  Yet  if  the 
8  I  have  often  felt,  though  silent,  be  more  living  than 
ng— and  linger  about  the  planet  in  which  their  earth- 
i  passed— then  thcy^  while  we  are  lamenting  that  they 
at  our  side,  may  still  be  with  us ;  and  the  husband, 
ighter,  and  the  son,  lost  by  your  majesty,  may  rejoice 
be  people  shout  the  name  of  their  queen.— Vol.  II.,  p. 

in  one  case  does  the  correspondence  trench  upon 
rning  question  of  politics.    Tennyson  wrote: 

lueen  has  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  politics,  quite 
ful;  and  her  sagacity  about  them  seems  unerring. 
3en  never  mistakes  her  people.— Vol.  II.,  p.  350. 

n  they  met  in  1883  the  queen  records  in  her  pri- 
>uma1  that  he  spoke  of  Ireland  and  the  wicked- 
ill-using  poor  animals,  and  said:  "I  am  afraid  I 
ihe  world  is  darkened;  I  daresay  it  will  brighten 
'    The  poet's  political  opinions  were  well  known, 
ed  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  hated  his  Irish  policy.    In 
is  .probable  the  queen  agreed  with  him  not  a 
Hence  in  188<>,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  committed 
f  to  home  rule,  the  queen  wrote:  "I  cannot  in 
ter  allude  to  ]X)litics,  but  I  know  what  your  feel- 
ust  be."    Tennyson  was  not  slow  to  rise  to  this 
y  lead,  and  wrote  : 

your  majesty  touches  upon  the  disastrous  policy  of 
,  I  may  say  that  I  wish  I  may  be  in  my  own  grave  be- 
jht  and  hearing  when  an  English  army  fires  upon  the 
ts  of  Ulster.-P.  440. 

I  such  phantoms  cf  the  imagination  even  the 
of  men  can  torment  themselves  at  will  I 
annot  resist  making  one  other  extract  from  the 
5rrespondeuce.  In  the  middle  of  a  letter  to  Ten- 
written  on  October  9,  1883,  the  queen  bursts  out 
le  following  hearty  expression  of  opinion: 

.  wish  you  could  suggest  means  of  crushing  those hor- 
blicationp  whose  object  is  to  promulgate  scandal  and 
y  which  they  invent  ^hemselvesl— Vol.  II.,  p.  437. 

ivonders  wha^  pestilent  gadfiy  it  was  that  stung 
jesty  into  this  ebullition  of  wrath. 


IV.— THE  POET  AS  POLITICIAN. 

Tennyson's  views  on  politics  are  written  out  large  in 
his  poems. 

When  he  was  at  college  the  misery  of  the  poorer 
classes  filled  him  with  an  earnest  desire  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  He  was  in  those 
days  a  strong  Liberal  and  an  enthusiastic  reformer. 
When  he  was  asked  what  politics  he  held,  he  replied, 
"I  am  of  the  same  politics  as  Shakespeare  Bacon,  and 
every  sane  man." 

He  was  a  Conservative-Liberal — a  Whig  rather  than  a 
Radical.    Late  in  life  he  declared : 

Men  of  education,  experience,  weight,  and  wisdom  must 
continue  to  come  forward.  They  who  will  not  be  ruled  by 
the  rudder  will  in  the  end  be  ruled  by  the  rock.— Vol.  II.,  p. 
339. 

But  he  was  not  opposed  to  semi-socialist  legislation. 
He  admired  the  graduated  property-tax  in  Victoria, 
saying  that  a  modified  tax  of  the  same  nature  would 
soon  have  to  be  passed  in  England. 

Owing  to  a  kind  of  ancestral  tradition,  he  hated 
Russia,  and  was  always  touch-and-go  with  noble  rage 
whenever  any  complaint  was  made  concerning  Russian 
policy  anywhere;  more  especially  in  connection  with 
the  Poles  and  the  Jews.  And  yet  no  man  ever  ex- 
pressed more  beautifully  the  aspiration  for  an  Anglo- 
Russian  alliance  than  he  did  in  his  welcome  to  the 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  when,  speaking  of  the  bridal 
pair,  he  prayed  that  sOme  diviner  air  should  breathe 
through  the  world  and  change  the  hearts  of  men,  so 
that  there  might  be — 

Howsoever  this  wild  world  may  roll 
Between  your  peoples  true  and  manful  peace. 

In  one  of  his  earliest  poems,  ^*  England  and  America 
in  1782,"  he  bade  England  to  be  proud  of  those  ^* strong 
sons  of  thine  who  wrenched  their  rights  from  thee." 

So  far  from  sharing  the  feelings  of  James  Russell 
LowelPs  grandmother,  who  every  July  Fourth  draped 
the  knocker  of  her  door  in  crai)e,  he  exulted  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  believing  that  England  should 
recognize  that  its  authors  taught  the  lesson  they  had 
learned  from  the  motherland.  The  same  note  of  proud 
recognition  of  the  essentially  English  character  of  the 
men  who  rebelled  against  George  III.  finds  continual 
expression. 

His  son  republishes  his  first  draft  of  ^^  Hands  all 
Hound,"  in  which  the  following  stanza  occurs  that  is 
omitted  in  the  later  editions: 

Gigantic  daughter  of  the  West, 

We  drink  to  thee  across  the  flood. 
We  know  thee  most,  we  love  thee  best. 

For  art  thou  not  of  British  blood  ? 
Should  war^s  mad  blast  again  be  blown. 

Permit  thou  not  the  tyrant  powers 
To  fight  thy  mother  here  alone. 
But  let  thy  broadsides  roar  with  onrB. 
Hands  all  round  I 
God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound  I 
To  our  great  kinsmen  of  the  West,  my  friends. 
And  the  great  name  of  England  round  and  ronnd. 

-Vol.I.,84e. 
In  his  closing  years  he  continued  to  indulge  the  great 
hope  that  the  United  States  might  enter  into  a  close 
alliance  with  the  federated  British  empire.  Few  ob- 
jects were  dearer  and  nearer  to  the  heart  of  Tennyson 
than  the  promotion  of  imperial  federation.  He  believed 
that  such  a  federation  would  be  the  strongest  force  for 
good  and  for  freedom  that  the  world  had  ever  known. 
His  son  said: 
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One  of  the  deepest  desires  of  his  life  was  to  help  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  an  empire  by  the  most  intimate  nnion  of 
every  part  of  our  British  empire.  He  believed  that  every 
different  member  so  united  would,  with  a  heightening  of 
individuality  to  each  member,  give  such  strength  and  great- 
ness and  stability  to  the  whole,  as  would  make  our  empire  a 
faithful  and  fearless  leader  in  all  that  is  good  throughout  all 
the  world.— Vol.  II.,  p.  J5i3. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  so  long  ago  as  the  early 
seventies,  the  poet  was  praying  for  measures  to  unite 
the  colonies  with  the  motherland  which  have  only  re- 
cently been  adopted.    He  wrote : 

How  strange  England  cannot  see  her  true  policy  lies  in  a 
close  union  with  our  colonies  I  —Vol.  II.,  p.  101. 

And  again: 

A  general  council  for  the  puri)oses  of  defense  sounds  to  us 
sensible.  He  advocated  intercolonial  conferences  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  of  opinion  that  the  foremost  colonial  ministers 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  privy  council  or  to  some  other 
imperial  council,  where  they  could  have  a  voice  in  imperial 
affairs.— Vol.  II.,  p.  109. 

It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  him  to  think  that  English 
men  of  letters  might  largely  undo  the  mischief  that  had 
been  done  by  men  of  affairs.  For  instance,  he  wrote  to 
the  scholars  of  Brooklyn  Public  School  No.  9,  who  had 
sent  him  an  album  of  his  own  verses  : 

Such  kindly  memorials  as  yours  make  me  hope  that, 
though  the  national  bond  between  England  and  America  was 
broken,  the  natural  one  of  blood  and  language  may  bind  us 
closer  and  closer  from  century  to  century.— Vol.  II.,  p.  313. 

He  ever  recognized  that  "it  is  the  authors  more  than 
the  diplomatists  who  make  nations  love  one  another." 
When  the  Americans  were  about  to  celebrate  their  cen- 
tenary he  wrote  to  Walt  Whitman  : 

The  coming  year  should  give  new  life  to  every  American 
who  has  breathed  a  breath  of  that  soul  which  Inspired  the 
great  founders  of  the  American  CJonstitution,  whose  work 
you  are  to  celebrate.  Truly,  the  mother  country,  pondering 
on  this,  may  feel  that  how  much  soever  the  daughter  owes  to 
her,  she,  the  mother,  has,  nevertheless,  something  to  learn 
from  the  daughter.  Especially  I  would  note  the  care  taken 
to  guard  a  noble  Constitution  from  rash  and  unwise  innova- 
vators.— Vol.  II.,  p.  845. 

This  was  not  the  only  reference  which  Tennyson  made 
to  that  clause  of  the  American  Constitution  which  oper- 
ates so  effectually  as  a  bar  upon  heedless  or  revolutionary 
change.  When,  in  1885,  Mr.  Boswell  Smith  published 
letters  against  disestablishment^  Tennyson  wrote  to 
him  sympathetically,  and  added  : 

As  to  any  vital  changes  in  our  constitution,  I  could  wish 
that  some  of  our  prominent  polititians,  who  look  to  America 
as  their  ideal,  might  borrow  from  her  an  equivalent  to  that 
conservatively  restrictive  provision  under  the  Fifth  Article 
of  her  Constitution.  I  believe  it  would  Ije  a  great  safeguard 
to  our  own  in  these  days  of  ignorant  and  reckless  theorists.— 
Vol.  II.,  p.  315. 

Closely  allied  to  his  passionate  sense  of  brotherhood 
with  English-speaking  men  all  round  the  world,  was  his 
anxiety  to  strengthen  the  race,  esi>ecially  on  the  sea,  so 
that  it  would  not  fear  to  speak  with  its  enemies  at  the 
gate:  His  *'  Rifleman  Form  "  was  largely  instrumental 
in  launching  the  volunteer  movement,  and  in  this 
memoir  we  have  another  patriotic  song  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. It  is  entitled  "Jack  Tar,"  and  begins  thus  : 
They  say  some  foreign  powers  have  laid  their  heads  together 

To  break  tlie  pride  of  Britain,  and  brinp  her  on  Ler  knees, 
Tliere's  a  treaty,  so  they  tell  us,  of  some  dishonest  fellows 

To  break  the  noble  pride  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 
Up,  Jack  Tars,  and  save  us  1 

The  whole  world  shall  not  brave  us  I 
Up  and  save  the  pride  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas  I 


He  was  a  determined  opponent  of  home  rule,  and  a 
fervent  believer  in  the  institutions  of  his  country,  from 
the  crown  downward.  As  a  peer,  the  only  part  he  toolc 
in  politics  was  to  use  his  influence  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  favor  of  an  arrangement  with  the  House  of  Lords 
when  the  county  franchise  was  under  consideration. 
Considering  these  were  Lord  Tennyson's  views,  it  is  not 
very  surprising  to  learn  that  Mr.  Carlyleonce  said: 

Alfred  always  from  the  beginning  took  a  grip  at  the  right 
side  of  every  question.— Vol.  II.,  p.  JJ41. 

But  it  is  rather  remarkable  to  know  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, on  offering  him  his  peerage,  told  his  son  that  he 
believed  that  the  laureate's  political  poems  were  among 
the  wisest  of  political  utterances.  "  The  only  difficulty 
in  Gladstone's  mind,"  says  the  biographer,  "was  that 
my  father  might  insist  on  wearing  his  wideawake  in 
the  House  of  Lords  I"  No  doubt  his  poems  appeal  to 
the  essential  conservatism  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  nature. 
Tennyson  regarded  Mr.  Gladstone  with  great  personal 
affection,  but  he  records  his  opinion  that  no  prime  min- 
ister of  England  should  ever  be  an  orator. 


v.— SOME  LITERARY  JUDGMENTS. 

As  might  be  expected  from  a  poet  who  read  so  much  and 
read  so  constantly,  the  Memoir  bristles  with  literary 
judgments  which  are  thrown  out  as  passing  ohiUf 
dicta,  but  some  of  which  are  more  carefully  expressed. 
For  instance,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  he  said  that»  taking 
his  poetry  and  prose  together,  he  was  the  most  original 
American  genius.  Shakespeare,  of  course,  was  to  him 
sole  and  supreme,  far  away  above  and  beyond  all  other 
poets.  "  No  one  has  ever  drawn  the  true  passion  of  love 
like  Shakespeare."  "Hamlet"  was  *^he  greatest  creation 
of  literature."  He  was  fascinated  by  Byron's  poetry 
when  a  boy;  although  he  regarded  him  as  endlessly 
clever,  he  never  cared  for  his  poems  later  in  life: 

Keats  he  placed  on  a  lofty  pinnacle.  *^  He  would  have  been 
among  the  very  greatest  of  us  if  he  had  lived.  There  is 
something  of  the  innermost  soul  of  poetry  in  almost  every- 
thing he  ever  wrote."— Vol.  II.,  p.  286. 

Of  Shelley  he  said:  "He  is  often  too  much  in  the 
clouds  for  me,  but  in  his  blank  verse  he  is  perhaps  the 
most  skillful  of  the  modems."  He  drew  a  great  dis- 
tinction between  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron,  and  the  sage 
poets  of  old ,  who  are  both  great  thinkers  and  greatartists. 

Goethe  lacked  the  di%Mne  intensity  of  Dante,  "but  bew«» 
among  the  wisest  of  mankhid,  as  well  as  a  great  arttBt—ToL 
II.,  p.  288. 

"Edel  sei  der  Mensch"  he  regarded  as  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all  poems.    Again  he  said: 

Scott  is  the  most  chivalrous  literary  figure  of  this  century* 
and  tlie  author  with  the  widest  range  since  Shake8p«ar6>' 
Vol.  II.,  p.  372. 

Wordsworth  at  his  best  seemed  to  him  on  the  whole 
the  greatest  poet  since  Milton,  and  his  line,  "Whoee 
dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  sons,"  is  almost  the 
grandest  in  the  English  language. 

"Poets,"  siiid  Tennyson,  "enrich  the  blood  oUhe 
world,"  but  in  fulfilling  this  function  they  need  to  he 
enriched  themselves  by  the  work  of  their  ppedeoeeBO* 
Tennyson's  judgments  are  perhaps  more  importiB*J* 
illustrating  the  material  which  ministered  moifc  to  We 
own  mental  and  spiritual  growth  tihaa  for  any  o*||* 
reason.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  TamyaottiW^'j* 
too  old  to  recognize,  the  year  before  he  diedi  them*** 
of  Kudyard  Kipling's  "English  Flas." 
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ng's  reply  to  Tennyson's  note  of  praise  is  charao- 
and  Kood.    He  wrote : 

the  private  in  the  ranks  is  praised  hy  the  general  he 
presume  to  thank  him,  hut  he  fights  the  better  next 
oL  II.,  p.  392. 

VI.— SOME  TEXNYSOXIAXA. 

lyson  was  a  poet,  and  the  son  of  a  poet.  He  was 
n  his  father's  rectory  on  August  6,  1809,  the 
of  twelve  cliildren — eight  sons  and  four  daugh- 
Most  of  them,  we  are  told,  were  more  or  less  true 
and  all,  excepting  two,  have  completed  their 
core-and-ten  years.  Tennyson  lived  to  be  eighty- 
but  during  his  infancy  he  was  thrice  given  up 
d,  owing  to  attiicks  of  convulsions.  If  ever  there 
[X)et  who  limped  in  numl:)ers,  Tennyson  was  that 
kVhen  he  was  eight  years  old  he  covered  two  of  his 
writh  Tennysonian  blank  verse;  at  ten  or  eleven  he 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  lines  in  the  meter  used 
>e  in  his  translation  of  the  Iliad;  when  he  was 
he  wrote  an  epic  of  6,000  lines  after  the  fashion 
Walter  Scott  ;  when  fourteen  he  wrote  a  drama 
ik  verse.  His  father  was  stern,  not  to  say  un- 
liable to  fits  of  gloom  which  preyed  upon  Al- 
nerves.  Once  he  was  so  upset  by  his  father's 
ent  that  he  went  out  into  the  black  night  and 
himself  on  a  grave  in  the  churchyard,  praying  to 
eath  the  sod  himself. 

grandfather  gave  him  half-a-guinea  for  a  poem  on 
.ndmother's  death.  "  It  is  the  first  half-guinea," 
e  old  gentleman,  '*that  you  have  ever  earned  by 
,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  last."  When  he 
ghteen  he  and  his  brother  received  £20  for  the 
IS  by  Two  Brothers,"  which  were  published  by 
n  of  Louth.  At  the  time  they  were  written  Al- 
;nnyson  was  between  fifteen  and  seventeen.  His 
blishes  ten  pages  of  verses  written  by  his  father 
he  w^rote  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  fifteen, 
light  be  expected,  the  Memoir  is  full  of  vivid 
?s  of  Tennyson  as  he  appeared  to  his  contem- 
ns.   Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  writes  of  him,  for  in- 

• 
• 

finer  than  his  pictures— a  man  of  pood  six  feet  and 
deep,  bright  eye,  a  grand  eagle  nose,  a  mouth  which 
inot  see,  a  black  felt  hat  and  a  loose  Tweed  suit, 
rerc  what  I  noticed  in  the  author  of  '*  In  Memoriam." 
I.,  p,  2i>r>. 

rithstanding  his  "deep,  bright  eye,"  it  comes 
>iiiewliat  of  a  sliock  to  the  reader  to  know  that 
Id  liardly  see  with  one  eye,  and  with  the  other 
near-siglited  that  on  one  occasion  when  the  Em- 
f  Russia  paid  him  some  very  pretty  compliment, 
le  was  in  Copeiiha^fn  in  1882,  he  mistook  her  for 
of  honor,  patted  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  siiid 
k  you,  my  dear." 

?  to  his  extreme  Pliort-si^clit  he  could  see  o})jects  at  a 
istance  better  than  anyone;  and  at  a  long  distance 
3e>e-glass  or  Hpectaclcs  lie  could  see  as  far  as  any 
;hted  person.  His  hearing  was  extraordinarily  keen, 
s  he  held  to  be  a  coiiipensation  for  his  short-sight ;  he 
hear  the  shriek  of  a  bat,"  which  he  said  was  the  test 
3  ear. 

.•ithstanding  that  slight  physical  defect  he  seems 
?  had  superb  physical  strength,  and  preserved  the 
ance  of  youthful  spirits  almost  down  to  the  last. 
1  says: 

:lity-two  my  father  preserved  the  high  spirits  of  youth, 
lid  defy  his  friends  to  get  up  twenty  times  quickly 


from  a  low  chair  without  touching  it  with  their  hands  while 
he  was  performing  this  feat  himself,  and  one  afternoon  he 
had  a  long  waltz  with  M in  the  ball-room.— Vol.  II.,  p.  884. 

In  1890,  but  two  years  before  his  death,  his  son  says: 

This  winter  my  father  amused  himself  by  making  water- 
color  sketches.  Watts  had  urged  him  to  do  this,  and  sent 
him  the  advice  to  **  add  a  daub  every  day,"  saying  he  *'  would 
then  soon  have  a  picture."  He  was  interested  in  every  form 
of  art  and  craft,  and  at  this  time  placed  round  the  windows 
of  a  cottage  at  Farringford  bricks  molded  from  a  wreath  of 
ivy-leaves,  which  he  had  carve<l  in  apple-tree  wood.— Vol.  II.. 
p.  900. 

He  was  a  great  talker,  a  great  smoker,  a  great  worker, 
a  man  who  literally  brimmed  over  with  delightful  an- 
ecdotes and  reminiscences  of  all  kinds.  Plentv  of  his 
sayings  are  quoted,  as,  for  instance,  one  in  which  he  says: 

If  on  either  side  of  an  Irishman's  road  to  Paradise  shil- 
lelaghs grew,  which  automatically  hit  him  on  the  head,  yet 
he  would  not  be  satisfied. 

Besides  the  impressions  which  are  contributed  by  Mr. 
Lecky,  Mr  Froude,  and  half-ti-tlozen  other  eminent  men 
of  letters,  we  have  notes  of  a  characteristic  conversiition 
between  the  poet  and  Carlyle.  In  the  course  of  their 
talk,  Tennyson  declared  if  he  were  a  young  man  he 
would  head  a  colony  out  somewhere  or  other.  *'Oh, 
aye,  so  would  I,  to  India  or  somewhere;  but  the  scrag 
giest  bit  of  heath  in  Scotland  is  more  to  me  than  all  the 
forests  of  Brazil."  Tennyson  was  a  voracious  reader 
who  diligently  kept  himself  posted  on  scientific  subjects. 
His  son  says: 

His  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  most  remarkable,  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  talk  about  the  stars  surprised  more  than  one 
of  the  great  astronomers.  Of  late,  the  spectrum  analysis  of 
light,  and  the  photographs  which  reveal  starlight  in  tlie  in- 
terstellar spaces,  where  stars  were  hitherto  undreamt  of, 
and  the  idea  of  the  all-pervading  luminiferous  lethcr,  par- 
ticularly interested  him.— Vol.  II.,  p.  406. 

In  noticing  such  a  book  as  this,  the  reviewer's  only 
embarrassment  is  what  to  mention  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  treasure-house  of  literary  reminiscence.  But'  we,  per- 
haps, cannot  do  better  than  bring  this  rapid  survey  to 
a  close  by  quoting  Mr.  Carlyle's  estimate  of  Tenny- 
son's poetry.  Carlyle  was  the  greatest  Scotchman  of 
letters  of  our  time,  Tennyson  the  greatest  Englishman; 
and  this  is  the  way  in  which  Carlyle  wrote  to  Tennyson 
after  reading  his  poems: 

Truly  it  is  long  since  in  any  English  book,  poetry  or  prose, 
I  have  felt  the  pulse  of  a  real  man's  heart  as  I  do  in  this 
same.  A  right  valiant,  true-fighting,  victorious  heart;  strong 
as  a  lion's,  yet  gentle,  loving,  and  full  of  music ;  what  I  call 
a  genuine  singer's  heart  I  There  are  tones  as  of  the  night- 
ingale ;  low  murmurs  as  of  wood-doves  at  summer  noon ; 
everywhere  a  noble  sound  as  of  the  free  winds  and  leafy 
wooils.  The  sunniest  glow  of  life  dwells  in  that  soul, 
chequered  duly  with  dark  streaks  from  night  and  Hades; 
everywhere  one  feels  as  if  all  were  filled  with  yellow  glow- 
ing sunlight,  some  glorious  glowing  vax)or,  from  which  form 
after  form  bodies  itself,  naturally  goUlen  forms.  In  one 
word,  there  seems  to  be  a  note  of  "  The  Eternal  Melodies " 
in  this  man,  for  which  all  other  men  be  thankful  and  Joyful! 
—Vol.  I.,  p.  213. 

To  this  add  as  a  vivid  vignette  or  tail-piece  Carlyle'a 
description  of  Tennyson  at  the  mid-term  of  his  life: 

One  of  the  finest-looking  men  in  the  world.  A  great  shock 
of  rough,  dusky  dark  hair;  bright,  laughing  hazel  eyes;  mas- 
sive, aquiline  face,  most  massive  yet  most  delicate;  of  sallow 
brown  complexion,  almost  Indian-looking;  clothes  cynically 
loose,  free-and-easy,  smokes  infinite  tobacco.  His  voice  is 
musical,  metallic,  fit  for  loud  laughter  and  piercing  wail 
and  all  that  may  lie  between.— Vol.  I.,  p.  187. 
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The  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform..  Edited  by  William 
D.  P.  Bliss.    Octavo,  pp.  1443.    New  York :  Funk 
.  &  Wagnalls  Company.    $7.50. 

Mr.  Bliss  has  in  this  splendid  volume  performed  a  really 
monumental  piece  of  work.  It  will  stand  in  years  to  come  as 
an  epitome  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  and  the 
state  of  human  progress  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  particular  reference  to  the  United  States. 
Its  name  scarcely  suggests  its  scope  and  fullness.  Under 
one  alphabet  it  includes  many  brief  articles  which  might  be 
culled  from  it  and  printed  as  a  dictionary  of  political  econ- 
omy and  sociology.  Further  than  that,  it  includes  brief  bio- 
i^raphical  sketches  of  a  great  number  of  writers  and  reform- 
ers whose  work  lias  had  to  do  with  social  progress.  Besides 
the  brief  articles,  there  are  many  elaborate  monographic  pa- 
pers on  special  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  anarchism,  ar- 
bitration and  conciliation,  Australia  and  social  reform,  un- 
der the  letter  A:  banks  and  banking,  bimetallism,  building 
associaMons,  under  the  letter  B;  capital,  charity  organiza- 
tion, Chicago  anarchists,  child  labor,  Christianity  and  social 
reform.  Christian  socialism,  church  and  social  reform,  city 
and  social  reform,  civil-service  reform,  coal  indu8tr>',  com- 
munism, competition,  contraction  of  currency,  contract 
labor,  convict  labor,  cooperation,  crime,  criminal  anthropol- 
ogy, criminology,  crises,  currency,  under  the  letter  C.  The  ar- 
ticles we  have  thus  cited  are  nearly  all  of  them  not  only  elab- 
orate and  of  a'high  grade  of  thoroughness  and  timeliness,  but 
the  whole  volume  is  a  perfect  mine  of  information,  so  ar- 
ranged under  one  alphabet  as  to  be  almost  instantly  avail- 
able. Mr.  Bliss  has  earned  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  students 
of  economics  and  social  questions,  as  well  as  of  all  journal- 
ists, clergymen,  and  hosts  of  other  intelligent  readers  who 
will  find  in  this  volume  from  time  to  time  the  sufficient  an- 
swer to  some  question  upon  which  they  are  seeking  light. 

America^  Contribution  to  Civilization,  and  Other  Es- 
says and  Addresses.  By  Charles  William  Eliot, 
LL.D.  Octavo,  pp.  300.  New  York  :  The  Century 
Company.    12. 

This  volume  contains  a  nuinber  of  the  most  suggestive 
and  stimulating  papers  written  by  President  Eliot  during 
the  last  twenty-flVe  years.  Among  the  topics  treated  are  the 
following:  **  Five  American  Contributions  to  Civilization," 
*'8ome  Reasons  Why  the  Republic  May  Endure,'*  ''The 
Working  of  tlie  American  Democracy,"  ''The  Forgotten 
Millions,"  "  Family  Stocks  in  a  Democracy,"  "  Equality  in  a 
Republic,"  "One  Remedy  for  Municipal  Mlsgovemment," 
•'Wherein  Popular  Education  has  Failed,"  "The  Results  of 
the  ScienUflc  Study  of  Nature,"  and  "The  Happy  Life." 
^ome  of  these  papers  originally  appeared  as  magazine  ar- 
ticles, while  others  were  addresses  on  various  public  occa- 
sions. Dr.  Eliot*s  numerous  educational  essays  are  reserved 
for  publication  in  a  future  volume. 

The  Scholar  and  the  State,  and  Other  Orations  and 
Addresses.  By  Henry  Codman  Potter,  D.D.  Octavo, 
pp.  :Xi5.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company.    |Q. 

Among  the  vital  themes  consldereil  by  Bishop  Potter  in 
the  papers  which  make  up  tliis  volume  are  these:  "The 
Rural  Reinforcement  of  Cities,"  "Christianity  and  the 
Criminal,"  '"Nobility  in  Business,"  "The  Gospel  for 
Wealth,"  and  "  The  Christian  and  the  State."  A  paragraph 
in  the  preface  sounds  the  key-note  of  the  book  :  "A  priest 
or  minister  does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen.  One  whose  su- 
preme allegiance  is  spiritual  may  not  pretend  that  he  has  no 
other.  His  office,  his  gifts,  his  learning,  his  experience,  his 
counselA,  nuch  aB  they  are,  may  wisely  be  used  to  serve  the 
State  as  well  aa  the  Church/* 


A  Political  Primer  of  New  York  State  and  City.  Hf 
Adele  M.  Fielde.  16mo,  pp.  116.  New  York:  Tbs 
Macmillan  Company.    75  cents. 

The  first  election  campaign  of  the  Greater  New  York  if 
certainly  a  fit  occasion  for  the  production  of  Just  such  a 
manual  as  this.  Even  the  politicians  continue  to  plead  igaar- 
ance  of  many  of  the  details  of  the  new  charter,  but  this  little 
primer  leaves  no  one  in  the  dark  as  to  the  essential  featnm 
of  the  new  frame  of  government  for  the  greater  city.  Pin*, 
thermore,  the  book  covers  New  York  State  as  well  as  cl^ 
politics,  and  is  a  complete  compendium  of  the  things  that  the 
voter  must  know  in  order  to  C4ist  an  intelligent  vote.  QoeS' 
tions  connected  with  naturalization  and  citizenship  are  follj 
discussed,  and  the  rather  complicated  system  of  courts  it 
carefully  described.  There  is  no  other  work  of  the  kind 
which  embodies  this  information  in  so  small  a  compass. 

Dr.  Marks,  Socialist.  By  Marion  Couthoy  Smith. 
Paper,  l'2mo,  pp.  *272.  Cincinnati:  Editor  Publish- 
ing Company.    50  cents. 

As  a  study  of  social  agitation  in  our  great  cities,  this 
little  story  contributes  in  no  very  distinct  way  to  the  general 
stock  of  information,  but  it  does  succeed  In  the  portrayal  of 
certain  very  real  and  noteworthy  types  of  character.  TIm 
niews  of  the  hero  on  social  problems  do  not  seem  to  expns 
the  author's  ideals;  the  drift  of  the  book  is  in  the  dlrectkn 
of  a  modified  form  of  Christian  socialism. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Evolution  of  France  Under  the  Third  RepabUe. 
By  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  With  introductkm 
by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw.  Octavo,  pp.  490.  Boston  :  T. 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $3.   . 

Several  months  ago  we  took  occasion  to  make  note  of  the 
appearance  of  the  original  French  edition  of  the  Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin's  very  admirable  work  upon  the  present 
French  republic.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  Its  English  veraioB 
the  book  will  bo  found  useful  to  a  great  number  of  American 
readers.  Miss  Isabel  Hapgood' s  translation  is  particularly 
to  be  commended.  The  American  publication  of  the  book  to 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  author,  who  has  made  n«- 
merous  additions  at  various  points,  for  the  express  benefit  of 
American  readers.  The  introductory  chapter  is  from  the 
pen  of  Albert  Shaw,  the  editor  of  this  magfudne.  Baron  de 
Coubertin,  as  regular  readers  of  the  Rbvibw  will  remem- 
ber, is  a  frequent  contributor  to  these  pages  of  articles  upon 
French  affairs. 

Mr.  Shaw's  introductory  chapter,  while  touching  upon 
recent  French  political  history,  is  particularly  devoted  to 
an  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  gifted  young  French 
author,  whose  work,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  opinion,  is  not  unlikely 
to  bring  him  the  fame  of  a  second  De  Tocqueville.  Our  read- 
ers will  find  no  other  book  that  will  tell  them  so  reliabb  and 
so  fascinatingly  as  this  volume  the  story  of  France  sinus 
1870. 

A  Memoir  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Prepared  for  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  By  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  Jr.  Octavo,  pp.  360.  Boston :  LittlSi 
Brown  &  Co. 


The  public  career  of  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  annals  of  American  states- 
manship. Its  beginning  was  nearly  synchronous  with  that 
of  Gladstone's  long  ser\'ice  in  England—the  two  men  were 
bom  in  the  same  year,  1800— and  while  Mr.  Winthrop  left  the 
political  arena  many  years  before  the  aged  British  states- 
man whom  he  In  some  respects  resembled,  his  interest  In 
VnbWc  a1ls.Vr«  w«aYn«ii  \a  ^iXi^^AxXK,%XL\  '^^vMNM^GraaticMa  hflOb' 
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m  m  his  latter  years  as  her  **  Grand  Old  Man."  He 
iree  years  ago  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  The  memoir 
ed  hy  his  son  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  frank 
I  with  those  who  at  one  time  or  another  had  been  the 
\\  opponents  of  the  elder  Winthrop.  The  reader  at 
;ts  the  impression  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  father's 
which  the  son  cares  to  conceal  or  which  the  father 
I  to  have  glossed  over.  The  memoir  is  candid  through- 
d  in  this  quality  lies  its  chief  excellence  as  a  worthy 
;  to  a  worthy  public  servant. 

t  E.  Lee  and  the  Southern  Confederacy,  1807- 
rO.  By  Henry  Alexander  White,  M.  A.  12mo,  pp. 
r.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

is  new  biography  of  General  Lee  will  be  warmly  wel- 
not  only  in  the  South,  where  Lee's  memory  is  rev- 
i  as  is  that  of  no  other  leader,  with  the  possible  excep- 
Washington,  but  in  the  North  as  well ;  for  the  hero  of 
ifederacy  can  never  cease  to  be  an  interesting  figure 
^rican  history,  nor  will  his  great  qualities  of  heart  and 
rer  lack  appreciation  in  any  part  of  our  land.  With 
grapher's  attitude  toward  the  facts  of  history  many 
rn  readers  will  find  cause  to  differ,  but  of  the  general 
orthiness  and  accuracy  of  his  portrayal  of  the  central 
n  his  story  there  is  every  reason  to  feel  assured. 

odore  Bainbridge  :  From  the  Gunroom  to  the 
larter-Deck.  By  James  Barnes.  New  York  :  D. 
>pleton  &  Co.    $1. 

'.  James  Barnes  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  go  be- 
le  domain  of  historic  fact  in  order  to  secure  the  ma- 
for  a  first-class  story  of  adventure.  The  life  of  Com- 
i  Bainbridge  is  not  only  an  interesting  story  on  its  own 
t,  but  it  has  everything  to  do  with  the  formative 
of  our  American  Navy.  As  a  contribution  to  history, 
3  than  as  a  skillfully-told  tale  of  thrilling  events,  Mr. 
r  book  is  a  distinct  success.  The  publishers  have  co- 
2d  in  providing  appropriate  and  telling  illustrations. 

Have  Known.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Frederick  W. 
irrar.  12mo,  pp.  ^.  Boston  :  Thomas  Y. 
owell  &Co.    $1.75. 

tan  Farrar's  charming  reminiscences  of  more  than 

•  the  great  men  of  his  time  are  readable  throughout. 

grouping  of  choice  spirits  has  hardly  been  attempted 

book  with  which  we   are    acquainted.    Poets  like 

son.   Browning,    Longfellow,    Holmes,    Lowell,    and 

ier:  essayists  like  Emerson  and  Matthew  Arnold,  great 

us   teachers  like  Dean    Stanley,  Frederick  Denison 

-e,  and  Phillips  Brooks ;  great  churchmen  like  Cardi- 

ewman  and  Manning,  and  a  host  of  English  bishops 

ans;  statesmen  like  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  and  sci- 

like  Darwin,  Tyndall,  and  Huxley— all  contribute  to 

it  and  human  interest   of   the  volume.    It    is  a  rare 

of  the  notabilities  of  the  Victorian  era. 

ictorian  Era.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  12mo, 
►.2.53.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1. 
lis  Is  a  convenient  and  readable  epitome  of  England's 
rfor  the  past  sixty  years.  The  illustrations  are  of 
neven  merit. 

k>rder  Wars  of  New  England,  Commonly  Called 
ingWilliam'sand  Queen  Anne's  Wars.  By  Samuel 
lams  Drake.  12mo,  pp.  318.  New  York '.  Charles 
ribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

r.  Drake  has  added  another  to  the  list  of  his  very  en- 
ling  contributions  to  American  history.  While  not  of 
St  importance,  the  border  warfare  conducted  for  so 
years  by  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  against  the 
8  of  New  England  was  an  episode  that  can  not  be  ig- 
In  any  study  of  American  colonial  history.  Mr.  Drake 
irtial  in  the  assignment  of  responsibility  for  the  vari- 
tbreaks. 


The  Tenth  Island :  Being  Some  Account  of  Newfound- 
land, Its  People,  Its  Politics,  Its  Problems,  and  Its 
Peculiarities.  By  Beckles  Willson.  12mo,  pp.  227. 
London:  Grant  Richards,  9  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden.    3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Beckles  Willson  has  rendered  timely  service  to  the 
students  of  the  colonization  of  the  English-speaking  race  by 
his  little  book  upon  Newfoundland.  It  is  issued  by  Mr. 
Grant  Richards,  the  London  publisher,  from  whom  any 
American  bookseller  can  procure  copies  for  readers  in  this 
country.  An  introduction  is  contributed  by  Sir  William  V. 
Whiteway,  the  well-known  Newfoundland  premier. 

Light  from  Egypt.  By  Rev.  J.  N.  Fradenburgh,  D.D. 
12mo,  pp.  400.  Cincinnatti :  Curts  &  Jennings. 
$1.25. 

Dr.  Fradenburgh  has  made  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to 
present  in  a  single  volume  the  more  essential  results  of  the 
important  investigations  made  under  the  auspi(;es  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  The  published  records  of  these 
explorations  are  very  costly,  and  inaccessible  to  most  peo- 
ple. Dr.  Fradenburgh's  little  book  will  do  a  useful  and  im- 
portant service,  it  is  hoped,  in  bringing  some  of  this  interest- 
ing information  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  public. 

Asshur  and  the  Land  of  Nimrod.  By  Hormuzd  Ras- 
sam.  With  an  introduction  by  Robert  W.  Rogers, 
Ph.D.  Octavo,  pp.  446.  Cincinnati :  Curts  &  Jen- 
nings.   $8. 

This  book  contains  the  record  of  some  of  the  pioneer  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  ancien^  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon* 
The  volume  affords  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  fascinating 
modem  science  of  Assyriology. 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  History  of  Mankind.  By  Prof.  Freidrich  RatzeL 
Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by  A. 
J.  Butler,  M.A.  Vol.  II.,  4to,  pp.  576.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $4. 

The  second  volume  of  RatzePs  great  work  contains  the 
account  of  American  races,  and  also  of  the  arctic  peoples  of 
the  Old  World  and  of  the  African  negroes.  American  read- 
ers will  doubtless  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  first 
English  translation  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  living  anthropologists. 

Problems  of  Nature.  Researches  and  Discoveries  of 
Gustav  Jaeger,  M.D.,  selected  from  his  published 
Writings.  Edited  and  translated  by  Henry  G. 
Schlichter,  D.Sc.    New  York  :    Brentano's. 

Dr.  Gustav  Jaeger,  while  chiefly  known  for  his  valuable 
hygienic  discoveries,  has  distinct  claims  to  the  recognition 
of  scientists  as  one  of  the  small  group  of  early  Darwinians 
who  helped  to  give  shape  to  the  theories  of  natural  selection 
and  the  origin  of  species  which  made  the  evolutionists  of  a 
quarter-century  ago  a  class  apart.  The  present  volume  in- 
cludes the  more  important  of  Dr.  Jaeger^s  scientific  papers. 
The  selections  are  prefaced  by  two  interesting  letters  from. 
Darwin  to  Jaeger. 

The  New  Psychology.  By  E.  W.  Scripture,  Ph.D/ 
12mo,  pp.  524.  New  York  :  (Imported  by)  Charlec^ 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

Professor  Scriptare*s  new  book  is  Just  what  its  titl9 
promises— a  full  and  definite  statement  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  what  is  known  as  the  new  psychology.  Thcr 
validity  of  some  of  the  conclusions  of  this  new  science  ma/ 
be  questioned,  but  no  one  can  longer  ignore  the  growing  in' 
fluence  of  its  votaries,  and  an  accurate  understanding  ot  M 
methods  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Teachers  and  otheiV 
especially  Interested  in  the  subject  will  find  in  Dr.  Scripture^ 
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work  a  lucid  and  able  presentation  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  volume  i&  illustrated. 

Studies  in  Psychical  Research.  By  Frank  Podmore, 
M.A.  Octttvo,  pp.458.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    ^Z. 

Several  cliapters  of  this  work  had  already  appeared  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  It  is 
chiefly  a  record  of  curious  phenomena  related  to  the  occult. 

LITERATURE. 

A  Dictionary  of  American  Authors.  By  Oscar  Fay 
Adams.  12mo,  pp.  444.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.    1:1 

Mr.  Adams'  "Handbook  of  American  Authors,"  pub- 
lished some  years  since,  has  thrown  into  a  "  Dictionary"  con- 
taining more  than  six  thousand  names.  It  is  always  an  easy 
task  to  point  out  omissions  and  Inaccuracies  in  sudi  a  work 
as  this,  but  Mr.  Adams'  volume  is  so  much  more  complete 
and  useful  than  any  other  book  of  its  scope  that  temptations 
to  criticism  are  quite  overcome  by  the  emotion  of  gratitude. 
In  data  concerning  contemporary  writers  the  **  Dictionary" 
is  especially  full.  No  other  work  of  its  class  can  compare 
with  It  In  this  respect. 

The  Ijlterary  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  1763- 
1783.  By  Moses  Colt  Tyler.  Vol.  II.  Octavo,  pp. 
5W.    New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $3. 

Professor  Tyler's  second  volume  takes  up  the  story  at  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  In  1776,  and  ends  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  independence  by  Great  Britain,  in  1783. 
An  abundance  of  material  has  been  gathered  by  Dr.  Tyler  to 
illuminate  his  subject,  and  not  the  least  Interesting  and 
pertinent  portions  of  this  material  have  come  from  sources 
comparatively  obscure  and  unknown  to  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Americans.  The  volume  is  indeed  a  revelation  of  our 
literary  pioneering. 

English  Lands,  Letters,  and  Kings:  The  Later  Georges 
to  Victoria.  By  Donald  G.  Mitchell.  12mo,  pp. 
807.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

In  this  volume  the  "Ik  Marvel"  of  other  days  is  pleas- 
antly discursive  as  he  entices  the  reader  Into  Imaginary  ram- 
bles through  the  lake  country  of  England  and  over  the  hills 
of  Scotland.  Southey,  De  Qulncey,  "Christopher  North," 
Thomas  Campbell,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sydney  Smith,  Landor, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Tom  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Sheltey,  and  Macaulay 
are  among  the  personalities  that  pass  and  repass  before  us, 
and  the  plan  of  sketching  these  masters  of  our  literature  with 
the  background  of  their  actual  environment  In  life  adds  much 
to  the  charm  of  the  essays. 

Talks  on  the  Study  of  Ijiterature.    By   Arlo   Bates. 

I'imo,  pp.  2(J0.     Boston  :    Houghton,  MIITIIq  &  Co. 

$1.50. 

Mr.  Bates'  "  Talks  "  seem  to  us.  In  the  main,  to  be  sensi- 
ble and  fruitful  of  suggestion.  Wo  are  unable  to  see  why  he 
should  take  so  great  pains  to  argue  the  question  whether 
the  material  of  wliich  t!ie  magazines  are  made  up  is,  or  is 
not,  literature.  Assurc<ily,  much  of  this  material  is  as  desti- 
tute of  the  literary  quality  as  is'far  more  than  half  of  the 
product  that  every  year  issues  from  the  press  In  the  form  of 
bound  books.  Probably  if  a  critic  sought  to  apply  this  test 
to  Mr.  Bates'  own  book,  the  autlior's  immediate  plea  would 
l)e  that  it  was  unfair  to  judge  liis  performance  as  a  piece  of 
literature  at  all,  since  it  did  not  pretend  to  lie  tliat.  Can  not 
the  magazines  avail  them.selves  of  the  same  plea  V  The  maga- 
zines sliould  be  commendtMl,  at  least,  for  what  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  to  stimulate  a  love  of  the  best  literature 
for  Its  own  s*ike.  Mr.  Bates  is  engaged  in  the  stime  laudable 
endeavor,  and  It  seems  strange  tliat  he  fails  in  so  marked  a 
degree  to  recognize  the  merlt>*  of  an  important  agency  In  the 
cause  he  has  at  heart.  On  the  whole,  we  Ixilleve  that  our 
readers  will  find  in  Mr.  Bat-es  a  safe  and  In  every  way  compe- 
tent guide. 


RELIGION  AND  MISSIONS. 

A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  By 
Arthur  C.  McGiffert,  Ph.D.  Octavo,  pp.  681.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    82.50. 

Dr.  McCriffert  states  In  the  preface  of  his  book  that  while 
Harnack's  recent  work  on  the  chronology  of  early  Cliristian 
literature  was  published  too  late  to  be  utilized  by  him  In  any 
way  he  finds  himself  In  general  agreement  with  Hamack  cm 
most  points.  Students  will  be  interested  in  noting  this  agiw* 
ment  In  the  conclusions  of  independent  scholars  on  such  on* 
troverted  subjects  as  the  Pauline  chronology,  the  authorship 
of  Second  Peter,  and  the  sources  of  the  Book  of  Acts.   As  to 
the  solid  merits  of  Dr.  McGiflfert's  work  nothing  need  he 
said ;  the  scholastic  and  critical  abilities  of  the  Union  Sem* 
Inary  professor  are  sufficiently  well-known.    The  reputation 
of  the  "International  Theological  Library"  will  be  greaUy 
enhanced  by  this  volume,  which  we  believe  makes  the  fifth 
in  the  series. 

The  Bible  and  Islam;  or,  The  Influence  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  on  the  Religion  of  Mohammed: 
Being  the  Ely  Lectures  for  1897.  By  Henry  Pre- 
served Smith,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  319.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,    f  1.50. 

Dr.  Smith's  (rritlcal  estimate  of  the  progress  and  frtits 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith  is  most  timely.  In  the  wave  of 
indignation  at  Turkish  atrocities  that  has  rolled  over  Chris* 
tendom  we  are  not  sure  but  that  the  real  merits  of  the  relig- 
ion professed  by  the  Turks  were  in  danger  of  being  altogetlier 
lost  to  sight.  That  Mohammedanism  owes  much  to  Chrto- 
tlanlty,  and  that  as  a  religious  system  it  still  stands  for  poie 
and  lofty  ideals,  is  ably  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Smithes  lefr 
tures.  The  subject  has  seldom  been  approached  by  any 
Christian  writer  in  a  spirit  at  once  so  tolerant  and  so  open  to 
the  reception  of  truth.  Dr.  Smith,  while  freely  admittliif 
the  virtue  of  Islam  in  replacing  heathenism  with  somethiiiK 
better,  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  its  ultra-conservatlam* 
its  rigorous  formalism,  which  i&a  bar  to  farther 


The  Holy  Land  in  Geography  and  in  History.  By 
Townsend  Mac  Coun,  A.M.  Two  vols.,  16mo,  ppi 
104^139.  New  York  :  Townsend  Mac  Ck>mi,  2MI 
East  Nineteenth  Street.    $2. 

"We  are  acquainted  with  no  other  work  that  comhinei 
the  attractive  features  of  Mr.  Mac  Conn's  compact  little  vol- 
umes—maps based  on  actual  surveys  and  showing  the 
topography  as  well  as  the  political  geography  of  thecoimti7« 
text  containing  the  results  of  the  most  recent  archjeological 
discoveries  and  the  best  critical  scholarship  in  epitome,  neet 
print  and  arrangement,  convenient  size,  and  low  price.  Mr. 
Mac  Coun  has  availed  himself  freely  of  the  survey  mapeand 
other  publications  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fand,  of 
London,  and  the  numerous  relief  maps  included  in  his  series 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  full-pa^  plates  are  to  be 
especially  commended. 

Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress:  A  Sociological 
Study  of  Foreign  Missions.  By  the  Rev.  James  S. 
Dennis,  D.D.  In  two  vols.,  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  488L 
New  York :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    13.50. 

Dr.  Dennis  has  attempted  an  altogether  novel  treatment 
of  the  hackneyed  subject  of  missions.  His  point  of  view  is  a 
new  one.  Instead  of  regarding  missions  solely  in  the  U^t 
of  their  evangelistic  purpose  and  alms  he  endeavors  to  flmd 
out  what  they  have  actually  done  in  the  way  of  *^ lifting 
society  to  higlier  levels."  To  this  end  a  ssrstematio  inquiry 
was  instituted,  and  a  great  mass  of  evidence  was  gathered 
from  the  mission-fields  of  the  world.  This  has  been  digested 
and  arranged  by  Dr.  Dennis,  and  the  first  volume  of  tlM 
completed  work,  the  major  portion  of  whtoh  is  dATOtod  to  a 
discussion  of  the ''  Social  Evils  of  the  Non-Ghrlstlaa  Wocldi** 
has  just  been  published.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  abooi 
this  Important  work  when  the  second  volume  1 
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'^ven  Years  in  Sierra  Leone:  The  Story  of  the  Work  of 
William  A.  B.  Johnson.  By  Arthur  T.  Pierson. 
12mo,  pp.  252.  New  York:  Fleming H.  Revell  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 

rhe  Gist  of  Japan  :    The  Islands,  Their  People,  and 

Missions.     By  Rev.  R.  B.   Peery,  A.M.     12mo,  pp. 

317.    New  York :    Fleming    H.   Revell   Company. 
$1.25. 

Dr.  Peery  describes  the  land,  the  people,  and  the  civiliza- 
ion  of  Japan,  and  the  work  of  the  Christian  missions  there. 
The  whole  subject  is  treated  from  the  missionary  point  of 
iew. 

rhe  Non-Religion  of  the  Future :  A  Sociological  Study. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Guyau.  Octavo, 
pp.  554.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $3. 

M.  Guyau  in  this  volume  voices  the  last  word  of  themod- 
m  FrtMicii  school  of  "free  thouRht."  He  defines  religion 
rom  the  point  of  view  of  sociology,  rather  than  from  that  of 
aetaphysics  or  ethics.  "  Religion,"  he  says,  " is  the  outcome 
fan  effort  to  explain  all  things— physical,  metaphysical,  and 
Qoral— by  analogies  drawn  from  human  society,  imagina- 
ively  and  symbolically  considered.  In  short,  it  is  a  universal 
ociological  hypothesis,  mythical  In  form."  With  this  con- 
eption  as  a  starting-point  M.  Guyau  proceeds  to  expound 
lis  theory  of  the  ultimate  decomposition  of  all  systems  of 
logmatic  religion,  although  he  freely  admits  the  temporary 
•alue  and  utility  of  such  systems.  His  l)Ook  is  clearly  writ- 
en  and  is  a  brilliant  example  of  vigorous  dialectics. 

i^lerical  Types.  By  the  Rev.  Hames  Mann.  12mo,  pp. 
217.     New  York  :    Funk  &  Wagnall's  Company.  $1. 

These  sketches  of  **  clerical  types  "  are  all  drawn  from 
he  life.  The  "  successful  preacher,"  the  "  popular  preacher, 
he  *•  plodding  parson,"  the  "  regular  hustler,"  the  **  revival 
Stic  preacher,"  the  "  book-worm,"  the  "  fighting  parson, 
he  "  ministerial  Greatheart,"  the  "  priestly  priest,"  and  the 
)ther  "  types "  are  so  very  real  that  we  can  easily  under- 
(tand  why  the  Rev.  Hames  Mann  sought  refuge  behind  a 
^en-name.  A  country  parson  such  as  he  describes  himself 
ATould  not  care  to  brave  the  fury  of  the  wounded  among  his 
3rot  her  clerics;  but  several  of  the  "types  "are  far  from 
anattractive.  Surely  of  "ministerial  Greathearts"  and 
'priestly  priests"  we  shall  never  have  too  many,  and  even 
:he  "book-worm  "  has  his  lovable  qualities. 

rhe  Greater  Gospel.  By  John  M.  Bamford.  18mo,  pp. 
159.    New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    50  cents. 

rhe  Fifth  Gospel ;  or,  The  Gospel  According  to  St. 
Paul.  Revised  Version.  By  Charles  Roads,  D.D. 
l2mo,  pp.  1 12.  Cincinnati :  Curts  &  Jennings.  50 
cents. 

Flistory  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  George  H.  Dryer, 
D.I).  Vol.  II,:  The  Preparation  for  Modern  Times, 
000-1517  A.  D.  12rao,  pp.  031.  Cincinnati :  Curts  & 
Jennings.    $1.50. 
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Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture.  By  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Wallace  Martin.  Octavo,  pp.  444.  Cincin- 
nati :  Curts  &  Jennings.    $2. 

The  Golden  Passional,  and  other  Sermons.  By  David 
James  Burrell,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  338.  New  York : 
Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.    $1.50. 

Presbyt«rianism :  Its  Relation  to  the  Negro.  By 
Matthew  Anderson,  A.M.  12mo,  pp.  263.  Philadel- 
phia: John  McGill  White  &  Co.    $1.25. 


SACRED  MUSIC. 

Praise  Songs  :  A  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes.  Com- 
piled by  Arthur  H.  Dadmun.  With  introduction 
and  notes  by  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  250.    New  York  :    Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

This  collection  has  been  made  especially  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  has  been  thought  desirable 
that  more  of  the  hymns  and  tunes  recently  brought  into  use 
in  American  public  worship  should  be  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  its  work.  The  selection  made  by  Mr.  Dadmun  is 
also  adapted  for  use  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  asso- 
ciation, in  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  in  Epworth  League 
meetings,  in  Sunday-schools,  or  in  small  churches. 

The  Church  Choir  Collection  of  Anthems,  Oflfertories, 
Responses  for  the  General  Use  of  Quartet  and 
Chorus  Choirs.  Compiled  by  John  E.  Pinkham. 
Octavo,  pp.  127.  Boston :  John  E.  Pinkham,  15 
Essex  Street.    |il.25. 

The  music  in  this  volume  is  of  a  high  order,  and  great 
care  has  been  taken  in  its  arrangement.  Technically  diffi- 
cult compositions  have  been  avoided,  as  a  rule,  but  with  no 
sacrifice  of  dignity. 


SANITATION. 

How  to  Build  a  Home  :  The  House  Practical.  By 
Francis  C.  Moore.  16mo,  pp.  158.  New  York : 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    $1. 

One  of  the  first  books  to  issue  from  the  press  of  the 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company,  the  new  publishing  house, 
is  Mr.  Moore^s  intensely  practical  little  handbook  of  home- 
building.  Even  in  this  difficult  and  seldom  wholly  satisfac- 
tory business  of  house  construction  one  feels  that  he  cannot 
go  very  far  astray  with  so  safe  and  well-informed  a  guide  as 
Mr.  Moore.  So  thoroughly  explicit  and  well-considered  is 
his  treatment  of  the  subject  that  next  to  nothing  is  left  for 
the  intending  house-builder  to  worry  about.  Even  the  forms 
of  contract  for  the  work  are  given  in  full,  and  in  this  matter, 
as  well  as  in  questions  of  plan  or  materials,  the  reader  has 
the  benefit  of  the  author^s  experience  and  special  knowledge. 


CONTENTS    OF   REVIEWS  AND   MAGAZINES. 

LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  MAGAZINES. 


Annals  of  the  American  Academy.— Philadelphia.  November. 

The  Place  of  the  Political  and  Social  Sciences  in  Modern 

Education.    Edmund  J.  James. 
The  Political  Philosophy  of  Aristotle.    Isaac  Loos. 
Utility  and  Cost  as  Determinants  of  Value.    Carl  Stroever. 
The  Administration  of  Prussian  Railroads.    B.  H.  Meyer. 
Association  Meetings  in  181)7. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— Boston.    November. 

The  Life  of  Tennyson.    Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 
The  Frigate  Constitution.    Ira  N.  Hollis. 
Democracty  and  the  Laboring  Man.    F.  J.  Stimson. 
Peculiarities  of  American  municipal  Govenment.     E.   L. 

Qodkln. 
Forty  Years  of  Bacon-Shakespeare  Folly.    John  Flske. 
Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Dean  Swift— 111.    G.  B.  Hill. 
The  Coming  Literary  Revival.    J.  S.  Tunlson. 

The  Arena.— Boston.    November. 

Freedom  and  It«  Opportunities.    John  R.  Roeers. 

"  The  Case  Against  Bimetallism. "    George  H.  Smith. 

The  Initiative  and  the  Referendum.    Ellhu  F.  Barker. 

The  Teletn^ph  Monopoly— XIV.    Frank  Parsons. 

How  the  Laborer  Feels.    H.  M.  Ramp. 

The  Farm-Hand:     An  Unknown  Quantity.      William  E. 

IC  earns 
Practical  Measures  for  Promoting  Manhood  and  Preventing 

Crime.    B.  O.  Flower. 
The  Demand  for  Sensational  Journals.    John  H.  Gamsey. 
Is  History  a  Science  ?   John  Clark  Ridpath. 

The  Bookman.— New  York.    November. 

Sketches  and  Essays  by  Charles  Dickens. 
The  Progress  of  "  Fonetlk  Refawrm."    H.  T.  Peck. 
Emerson  and  Concord.    M.  A.  De Wolfe  Howe. 
An  Epoch-Maklng  Lexicon.    John  C.  Rolfe. 

Century  Magazine.— New  York.    November. 

Mrs.  Cameron,  Her  Friends  and  Her  Photographs.  V.  C.  Scott 
O^Connor.  _  _  , 

A  Great  Naturalist— Edward  Drinker  Coue.    H.  F.  Osbom. 

Strange  Creatures  of  the  Past.    W.  H.  Ballou. 

The  Last  Days  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie- Antoinette.  Anna 
L.  Bicknell. 

The  Growth  of  Great  Cities.    Roger  S.  Tracy. 

Andrte's  Flight  Into  the  Unknown.    Jonas  Stadling. 

The  Story  of  Chitral.    Charles  Lowe. 

An  Imperial  Dream— I.    Sara  Y.  Stevenson. 

An  Interview  With  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.    A.  W.  Terrell. 

Mozart.    Edvard  Grieg. 

The  ChauUuquan.— Meadville,  Pa.    November. 

The  Modem  Tail  Building.    Owen  Bralnard. 

Goethe:  His  Life  and  Work.    R.  W.  Moore. 

The  Physical  Changes  of  Autumn.    N.  S.  Shaler. 

Imperial  Germany.    H.  P.  Judson. 

The  Economic  Power  of  Germany. 

Lightning  Since  the  Time  of  Franklin.    John  Trowbridge. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Moonshiners.  Emll  O.  Peterson. 

The  Rise  In  the  Price  of  Bread.  Magglorino  Ferraris. 

The  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    John  E.  Bennett. 

Fever  Panics.   Felix  L.  Oswald. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— Irvhigton.  N.  Y.    November. 

Beauty  and  Charm  in  India.    Julian  Hawthorne. 

The  Castle  of  the  Thane  at  Cawdor.    Ellen  P.  Cunningham. 

Some  Cuban  Photographic  Sketches. 

Some  Curiosities  of  Farming.    John  L.  Heaton. 

A  Glance  at  the  Dark  Arte.    F.  W.  Fltzpatrlck. 

Frank   Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— New  York.    November. 

Andrew  Jackson— I.    A.  Oakey  Hall. 

The  MoQui  Snake  Dance  In  Arizona.    Lieut.  E.  H.  Plummer. 

Columbut  University.    J.  Frederic  Thorne. 

The  Flsher-Folk  of  Scotland.    M.  E.  L.  Addis. 

Amidst  the  Shades  of  Umbrian  Painters.    E.  C.  Vansittart. 

The  River  Eden.   E.  R.  Dlbdln. 


Godey's  Magazine.- New  York.    November. 

The  Centennial  of  the  American  Navy.    James  M.  Whiten 

The  Music  of  the  Streets.    Rupert  Hughes. 

Four  Months  in  Paradise  (Hawaii)— II.    John  R.  Musick. 

Among  the  Cheyennes.    Frances  Drake. 

A  Poet  of  the  Civil  War. 

Harper's  Magazine.— New  York.    November. 

With  the  Greek  Soldiers.    Richard  H.  Davis. 
Tlie  City  to  the  North  of  **  Town."    James  Barnes. 
The  New  Japan.    Toru  Hoshi. 

The  Pardon  of  Sainte-Anne  D' Auray  In  Brittany.    G.W.  Ed- 
wards. 
Tlio  Century's  Progress  in  Biology.    Henry  S.  Williams. 
Daniel  Webster.    Carl  Schurz. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.    November. 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Dinner.    Clifford  Howard. 

How  I  Do  My  TricJcs.    Harry  Kellar. 

How  Oregon  was  Saved  for  the  Union.    G.  L.  Weed. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.— Philadelphia.    November. 

Government  by  "  Gentlemen."    Fred.  P.  Powers. 

The  Day  of  Dialect.    C.  De  Leon. 

Banquets  of  the  Olden  Time.    Francis  J.  Zlcgler. 

Oddities  of  a  Famous  Climate.    F.  H.  Dewey. 

Vegetables.    Calvin  D.  Wilson. 

On  Small  Courtesies.    Frances  Courtenay  Baylor. 

Novelists  as  Costumers.    Eva  A.  Madden. 

McClure's  Magazine.— New  York.  November. 

From  India  to  South  Africa.    Mark  Twain. 

The  Government  Collection  of  Civil  War  Photographs.   A. 

W  Greeley. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.    Charles  A.  Dana. 
A  French  Critic's  Impressions  of  America.    F.  Bmnetltev. 
Edison's  Revolution  In  Iron  Mining.    Theodore  Waters. 

Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    November. 

Homes  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset.    Alice  R.  Willard. 

A  New  Route  to  Alaska's  Eldorado.  Mr8.Frederick  Schwatka. 

Vlnnie  Ream  Hoxle.    Isadore  Baker. 

Sketehes  of  Egyptian  Life.    Florence  Kerr>Hlllhoa8e. 

The  Gregarious  Animal  Man.    Brlgham  Johnson. 

William  M.  Evarts.    Henry  O'Connor. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    November. 

Oar  Citizen  Soldiery. 

The  Parliaments  of  the  World.    Thomas  B.  Reed. 

My  Favorite  Novelist  and  his  Best  Book.    W.  Clark  RnsselL 

Our  Mid-Pacific  Outpost.    Hernando  De  Soto  Money. 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston.    November. 

The  Town  of  Brandon,  Vermont.    Augusta  W.  Kellogg. 

Importance  of  Illustrating  New  England  History^  Ro- 
mance.   RufusChoate. 

Daniel  Webster  on  Cape  Code  and  Its  People. 

The  Children's  Institutions  of  Boston.    William  I.  Cole. 

Two  Champions  of  Religious  Liberty  in  New  England.  W. 
A.  Slade. 

E^sek  Hdpkins,  First  Admiral  of  the  American  Navy.  R 
Grieve 

A  Painter  of  Monadnock.    Charles  E.  Hurd. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York.    November. 

The  Business  of  a  Wheat  Farm.    William  Allen  White. 

Salnte  Beuve.    George  McLean  Harper. 

The  Country  Church  In  America.    William  B.  Bigelow. 

Aerial  Photography.    Gilbert  T.  Woglom. 

Night  Photography.    James  B.  Carnngton. 

Confessions  of  a  College  Professor. 
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THE  OTHER  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH   PERIODICALS. 

{From  the  latest  numbers  received.) 


Amateur  Photographer.— New  York.    October, 
ks  on  Lantern  Slides.    Alfred  Steiglitz. 

srican  Historical  Review. — New  York. 

(Quarterly.)    October. 

I  Campaign  of  1758.    Herbert  L.  Tuttle. 

Victim  of  the  Lettres  de  Cachet.    F.  M.  Fling. 

ary  Province  as  a  Form  of   Colonial  Govern- 

.    Mary  E.  Woolley. 

if  Know-Nothing  Success  in  Massachusetts.    G. 

ts. 

mthly  Review  of  Reviews.— New  York.  October. 

Iden.    Emily  Crawford. 
A  Newcomer  Among  the  Metals, 
f  the  World's  VV.  C.  T.  U.    Frances  E.  Willard. 
ederation  of   Women's  Clubs.    Helen  M.  Hen- 
Club  Movement    in   London.    Mrs.   Sheldon 

•olboys  on  the  *'Trek." 

y  and  the  '*  Civic  Renaissance  "  in  New  York. 

le  English  Universities.    Mary  T.  Blauvelt. 

opular  Science  Monthly.— New  York.    October. 

eography  of  Europe.— IX.    W.  Z.  Ripley, 
ite  tlxperiment.    A.  McAdie. 
)gy  of  Belief.    W.  B.  Parker, 
rawing  in  Education.    H.  G.  Fitz. 

Taxation.— XL    David  A.  Wells, 
•gnized  Laws  of  Nature.    C.  H.  Henderson, 
e  University  of  Chicago.    F.  Starr, 
ilurder  Among  Men  and  Animals.    G.  Ferrero. 
Federal  Railway  Regulation.    H.  T.  Newcomb. 
can  Chemical  Societies.    H.  C.  Bolton, 
c  Value  of  Animals.    Charles  F.  Holder. 

minton  Magazine.— London.    October. 

:.    C.  E.  A.  L.  Rumbold. 

1  Harrow  Cricket  Match.    R.  D.  Walker. 

tridges  Under  a  Kite.    J.  A.  Milne. 

Position  of  the  Game  of    Croquet.    Leonard 

>hill  October.    A.  E.  Gathorne-Hardy. 
iracter.    Garden  G.  Smith. 
1  India.    Col.  T.  S.  St.  Clair. 

nkers'  Magazine.— London.    October. 

e  Bank  Reserve. 

;urrencv'  Position.    Hermann  Schmidt. 

f  the  Royal  Mint. 

England.    Illustrated. 

c  Situation  in  the  United  States. 

kefs'  Magazine.— New  York.    October. 

5  Fall  in  Prices  Since  1872.    J.  W.  Jenks. 

lungarian  Bank. 

ipital :    Its  Privileges  and  Its  Duties. 

ition  is  Needed  witli  Respect  to  the  Currency. 

Ublical  World.— Chicago.    October. 

linker.    Ernest  D.  Burton. 

:he  Jordan  Vallev.    Shailer  Mathews. 

J  in  Universal  History.    George  H.Schodde. 

entury  Gospels  Manuscript.     Edgar  J.  Good- 

Sacra.- Oberlin,  Ohio.     (Quarterly.)    October. 

)nof  the  Hindus.— I.    H.  W.  Magoun. 
Zechariah.    Walter  R.  Betteridge. 
ge  Platoniats.    F.  J.  Powicke. 
Fathers  on  Property.    Henry  H.  Swain, 
ner.    Samuel  ('.  Bartlett. 
rious  Philosopliy.    Edwin  S.  Carr. 
:ion  and  the  Churches.    Henry  Davies. 
ion  and  the  Kenosis.    F.  C.  H.  Wendel. 
I  Problem  in  Chicago.    Edward  W.  Bemls. 
lyings  of  Jesus."    G.  F.  Wright. 

vood's  Magazine.— Edinburgh.    October. 

?tsche :  His  Life  and  Works.    Andrew  Seth. 

Library.    J.  M.  Stone. 

r  of  Scottish  Crime.— I.    Herbert  Maxwell. 

ors. 

French  Fiction. 

English  in  the  Basin  of  the  Niger. 


•ress  in  India. 

f  Trade  Journal. — London. 

ion  of  Petroleum, 
•'abricsof  Bombay. 


September  15. 


New  Customs  Tariff  of  Canada.    Continued. 
New  Customs  Tariff  of  Cape  Colony. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto.    October. 
The  Days  of  Rest  of  Prehistoric  Man.    R.  G.  Halibnrton. 
The  MaKing  of  a  Dollar  Bill.    Alexander  C.  Campbell. 
Premiers  of  Prince  Edward's  Island.    W.  L.  Cotton. 
The  Universities  of  Nova  Scotia.    Mina  A.  Reade. 
A  Glimpse  of  Norway.    Winnifred  Wilton. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Canada.    J.  G.  Bourinot. 
My  Contemporaries  in  Fiction.— XII.,  XIII.    David  C.  Mur- 
ray. 
American  Trade  Relations.    John  Charlton. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.— London.    October. 
Women  as  Animal  Painters.    Marv  E.  Garton. 
Their  Bravest  Deeds :  The  Story  of  Four  Living  Generals. 
Costume  and  Character.    Continued.    H.  O.  Arnold-Forster. 
All  About  Champagne.    Robert  Machray. 

Cassier's  Magazine.— New  York.    October. 

Turbine  Building  in  Switzerland.    Alph.  Steiger. 
The  Story  of  the  Oil-Fields.    G.  E.  Walsh. 
Is  the  Inventive  Faculty  a  Myth  V    W.  H.  Smyth. 
Corn  as  Fuel.    C.  R.  Richards. 

Electric  Power  in  a  Great  Railway  Shop.    F.  W.  Webb. 
Non-Flammable  Wood.    Charles  E.  Ellis. 
Marine  Feed  Water  Filtering.    Nisbet  Sinclair. 
Water-Tight  Compartments  and  Bulkheads.     J.  H.  Mor- 
rison. 
Carburetted  Water  Gas.    Arthur  G.  Glasgow. 
Brakes  for  High-Speed  Railway  Trains.    L.  H.  Walter. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    October. 

Ancestor  Worship  the  Origin  of  Religion.    George  McDer- 

mot. 
A  Lay  Sermon  on  Truth. 

Theosophy :  Its  Leaders  and  Its  Leadings.    A.  A.  McGinley. 
A  Phase  of  Parisian  Socialism.    A.  I.  Butterworth. 
Early  Critics  of  Shakespeare.    W.  H.  Sheran. 
How  a  Bible  Student  Came  to  be  a  Catholic. 
The  French  Expedition  to  Ireland  in  1796.    G.  McDermot. 
**  Democracy  and  Liberty  "  Reviewed.    Hllaire  Belloc. 
The  Art  of  Lying.    Lelia  H.  Bugg. 

Chambers**  Journal.— Edinburgh.    October. 

The  Education  of  John  Bull,  Junior.    Ernest  Protheroe. 

The  Forfeited  Estates  in  Scotland. 

The  Old-Fashioned  Collier. 

Electricity  from  the  Dust-Bins. 

The  Colonies  of  Germany. 

The  Yukon  Gold-Fields. 

Charities  Review.— New  York.    September. 

The  Problem  of  Pauperism.    Frederick  H.  Wines. 

Thomas  Chalmers.    Elizabeth  Gilman. 

Dependent  Children  and  Family  Homes.  W.  P.  Letch- 
worth. 

The  Law  Affecting  Immigrants  and  Tramps.  Harry  A. 
Millis. 

District  Charity  Organization.    J.  B.  Brackett. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    October. 

Richard  Holt  Hutton.    Julia  Wedgwood. 

The  Prospects  of  Rhodesia.    F.  Catesby  Holland. 

Bimetallism  and  the  Bank.    Corn  Hill. 

The  Crisis  in  the  East.    Canon  MacColl. 

An  Australian  in  Europe  Thirty  Years  Ago.    Charles  Gavan 

Duffy. 
The  Celtic  Mind.    Sophie  Bryant. 
Beauty  and  Ugliness.     Vernon  Lee  and  C.  Anstmther. 

Thomson. 
The  Zionist  Congress.    Theodor  Herzl. 
Wanted— A  Leaaer.    A  New  Radical. 

Comhill  Magaxine.— liondon.    October. 
Agincourt- An  Anniversay  Study.    J.  W.  Fortescue. 
The  Sepoy  Revolt  at  Delhi,  May,  1857.-11.    E.  Vibart. 
The  Romance  of  Race.    Grant  Allen. 
The  Mechanism  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Some  Spies.   Andrew  Lang. 

Cosmopolis.— London.    October. 

an  English.) 

Beggars.   F.  Max  Mtiller. 

Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  In  Congress.    I.  Zananvill. 

''The  Promised  Land**  of   the   Balkan   Peninsula.    W. 

Miller. 
Contemporary  Scandinavian  Bellee-Lettres.    R.  N.  Bain. 

(In  French.) 

Foreign  Diplomats  of  the  Eighteenth  Centoiy.   Y .  du  Bled. 
Dramatic  Benalssanoe  in  Spain.   Clement  RocheL 
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(In  frerman.) 

Von  Moltke's  Military  Correspondence.    I.  von  V.  du  Ver- 

nois. 
So<-ial  Problems  of  the  Modern  State.    Rudolph  Sohm. 
Ernst  Curtius  and  Heinritrh  von  Freitsehke.    H.  (irimra. 

Demorest's  Magazine.— New  York.    October. 

The  Gold-Fields  of  tlie  Yukon  Vallev.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 
New  Sayings  of  Our  Lord.    Clifton  llarby  Levy. 
How  to  Pobc  Children.    Cuyler  Reynolds. 

The  Dial.-ChicaRO.     October  1. 

A  Tjiterarj-  Anniversary. 

Literary  Values.    Charles  Tj.  Moore. 

Education.— Roston.    Octol>er. 

Our  American  Higlilanders— Problems  and  Progress.    C.  J. 

Ry<ler. 
Kindergarten  Methods    in    Higher  Education.    Minnie  M. 

(ilidden. 
Thoughts  on  the  Correlation  of  Studies.— II.    John  Ogden. 
Dialectical  Germany.    K.  I.  Antrim. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    Octol)er. 

Classification  and    Instruction   in    Rural   Schools.    W.    T. 

Harris. 
The  New  Harvard  Entrance  Requirements.    A.  B.  Hart. 
Scope  of  the  Science  of  FMucation.    J.  J.  Findlay. 
Problems  in  the  Education  of  Women.    Marion  Talbot. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Practice  School.    Wilhclm  Rein. 
Some  Aspects  of  Drawing.    M.  V.  O'Shea. 
On  Teacning  Argumentation.    G.  J.  Smith. 

Educational  Review.— London.    September. 

The  Women's  Section  at  the  Victorian  Era  Exhibition.  A.J. 

Ward. 
The  Schoolmaster  in  His  Post.    F.  Watson. 
The  Inspiration  of  Modern  Education.    W.  K.  Hill. 

The  Engineering  Magazine.— New  York.    October. 

Electric  Power  on  Trunk-Line  Railways.    George  Forbes. 
Modern  Wharf  ImDrovementJ*.    Foster  Crowell. 
Enormous  Possibifities  of   Rapid   Electric   Travel.    C.   H. 

Davis,  F.  S.  Williamson. 
Oost-Keeplng  Methcxls  In  Machino-Shops.    H.  Roland. 
Industrial  Awakening  of  the  Russian  Empire.    F.  J.  Guyon. 
Exploring  and  Exploiting  a  Gold  Country.    Albert  W^illiams, 

Jr. 
Progress  In  Perfection  of  the  Rack  Railway.    E.  L.  Corthell. 
The  District  Distribution  of  Energy.    C.  E.  Emerv. 
Esthetic  Treatment  of  Engineering  Work.    H.  H.  Statham. 
Ericsson's  First  Monitor  and  the  Later  Turret  Ships.    G.  L. 

Fowler. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— London.    October. 

Studies  and  Sketches  of  the  First  Napoleon, 
(•hat  With  a  Squire's  Game-keeper.    Y.  Stewart. 
How  Wolfe  Changed  the  History  of  the  World. 
The  Hidden  Treasure  of  Windsor  Castle. 
The  Meanness  of  Millionaires. 
The  First  Long  Voyage  in  a  Balloon. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    October. 

Khartoum  In  Sight.    Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 

At  Arcachon.    W.  M.  FuUerton. 

The  Lord-Lieutenancy  and  a  Royal  Residence  in  Ireland. 

Imagination  In  Modern  Art.    Vernon  Lee. 

An  Object  Lesson  In  Politics.    W.  S.  Lilly. 

The  Hates  of  Napoleon.    Charles  Whibley. 

Love-Letters  of  (J uy  de  Maupassant. 

Scandinavia  and  Her  King.    C-on&tanoe  SutHifTe. 

The  Speed  of  Warships:  a  Reply.    W.  H.  White. 

An  Aix)logy  for  Unprmcipled  Toryism.    A.  A.  Baumann. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Cossiick. 

The  Forum.— New  York.    October. 

England,  Turkey,  and  India.    Thimias  (J.  Bowles. 

Notable  Letters  from  My  Political  Friends.  Justin  H.  Mor- 
rill. 

Our  Need  of  Merchant  Vessels.    E.  T.  Chamberlain. 

The  Protective  Features  of  **  Section  2ri."  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr. 

The  Impending  Deficiency  of  BreadstuflTs.    C.  >V.  Davis. 

Statistics  Versus  Socialism.    W.  T.  Harris. 

The  Heredity  of  .Acquired  Characteristics.  Cesare  Lombroso. 

Bimetallism  a  Ncct'J'sity.    Edward  Tuck. 

A  Single  Standard  Inevitable.    W.  M.  Grinnoll. 

Cniversities  and  the  Higiierli^ducationof  Women.  O.  Brown- 
ing. 

Naval  Warfare:  Present  and  Future.    Fred.  T.  Jane. 

Paul  Verlaine.    S.  C.  de  Soissons. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— L(mdon.    Octol>er. 

Tlie  Queen  in  the  Highlands.    James  Milne. 
Shakespeare's  Copy  of  Montaigne.    Arthur  Nicholson. 
Re(ron(iuering  the  Sudan.    Fre(ieri<'k  A.  Edwards. 
Prince  Bismarck  as  a  Student  of  History.    W.  Miller. 
The  Distances  of  the  Stars.    J.  Ellard  Gore. 
A  Visit  to  the  Western  Sahara.    Harold  Blndloss. 


The  Qreen  Bag.— Boston.    October. 

Joan  of  Arc  and  Bluebeard.— 11.    R.  V.  Rogers. 

Some  Old  Law  Books. 

The  Barbarian  Codes.    Guy  C.  Lee. 

Chapters  In  the  English  Law  of  Lunacy.— II.   A.  W.  Rentoo. 

Inviolability  of  the  Human  Body.    Irving  Browne, 

Gunton's  Magazine.— New  York.    October. 

The  Truth  About  Trusts.    R.  P.  Flower. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Nou-Partlsanshlp. 

Is  the  Silver  Oiiestion  Dead  ? 

Farming  and  Farm  Labor. 

The  Growth  of  Trades-Unionism. 

Hartford  Seminary  Record.- Hartford,  Conn.    (Quarterly.) 

A  ugu&t. 

Truth  of  the  Incarnation  in  Certain  Practical  Relations.  A. 

J.  Lyman. 
The  Christ  of  Yesterday  and  "The  Christ  of  To-day."  J.S. 

Davenport. 
Hartford  Seminary  Revisited.    L.  W.  Hicks. 

Home  Magazine.— Binghamton,  N.  Y.    October. 

Flowers  of  All  Nations.    Addison  Ellsworth. 
The  Defenders  of  the  Chew  House.    W.  L.  Calver. 
The  Initiative  and  Referendum.    Marion  Butler. 
The  Cooperative  Colony  at  Ruskin.    John  Sonthworth. 
The  Dread  Plague  -Consumption.    C.  W.  Ingraham. 

The  Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    October. 

The  Plan  of  the  Sermon.    W.  G.  Blalkie. 
The  Problem  of  the  Sunday  School.    J.  B.  Shaw. 
International  Problems  of  Theology.    G.  H.  Schodde. 
Second  Chapter  of  Genesis.    J.  F.  McCurdy. 

Intelligence.— New  York.    October. 

The  Dogma  of  Inspiration.    Henry  Frank. 

Social  Relations  or  the  Cosmos.    G.  S.  Wake. 

The  Metaphysics  of  Courage.    Charlotte  Hellmann. 

Inductive  Astrology.— II.    John  Hazelrlgg. 

The  Evolution  of  Consciousness.    W.  T.  James. 

The  Songs  of  the  Master.- II.    Charles  Johnston. 

Centres  of  Force  and  *' Being."— XXV.    C.  H.  A.  BJerre- 

gaard. 
The  Infinity  of  the  Soul.    Eugene  Skllton. 

International.— Chicago.    October. 
The  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.    Ellve  H.  Glover. 
The  Transformation  of  Russia.    Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieo. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.- Philadelphia.    (Quarterly.) 

October. 
Nansen.    Leslie  Stephen. 
Citizenship.    P.  E.  Matheson. 
Professor  Jowett.    Edward  C.-alrd. 
Relation  of  Pessimism  to  Ultimate  Philoflophr.   F.  C.  S. 

Schiller. 
Our  Social  and  Ethical  Solidarity.    Edmnnd  MontgomeiT. 
Some  of  the  Leading  Ideas  of  Comte*8  Positivisni.  S.H. 

Mellone. 
History  and  Spirit  of  Chinese  Ethics.    Keijiro  Nakamim. 

The  International  Studio.— New  York.    October. 
Marc  Antocolsky.    Frances  Keyzer. 
The  Coloring  of  the  Venetians.    Thomas  Sch&fer. 
Some  Glasgow  Designers.— II.    Gleeson  White. 
Algraphy :  A  Substitute  for  Lithography. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societica.— HiUi^ 

delphia.    September. 
Conduits  ar^^  Cables.    Alex.  Dow. 
The  Construction  of  the  Hemet  Dam.    J.  D.  Schoyler. 
The  New  Road  Law  of  Montana.    M.  S.  Parker. 
The  Consulting  Engineer  In  Municipal  Affairs.  W.  H.Searltt 
Average  Life  of  Cross-Ties  in  Colorado.    W.  Ashton. 

Journal  of  the  United  States  Artillery.— Fort  Monroe.  (^ 

Monthly.)    July-August. 
Development  of  a  Photo-Velocimeter.    Lieut.  B.  W.  Dtuui* 
The  Synchronograph.  A.  C-.  Crehore  and  Lieut.  G.  O.  SQUi*'' 
History  of  Sea-Coast  Fortifications  of  the  U.  S.— UL  0«"- 

G.  W.  CuUum.  _ 

Adaptability  of  the  Bicycle  to  MiUtary  Purpo6e«.—nL  W. 

C.  Davis. 

Kindergarten  Magazine.— Chicago.    October. 

The  Social  Settlement  Vacation  School.    Nln*  a  ▼«*► 

walker. 
Excess  In  Kindergarten  Symbolism.    E.  E.  Stems. 

Knowledge.— London.    October. 
Bird-Songs  in  Autumn.    Charles  A.  MitobelL 
Greek  Vase-Palntlng  In  Italy.    H.  B.  Walters. 
The  Prime  Movers  of  Nerve  and  Muacle. 

C -alclum  In  the  Sun.    Agnes  M.  Gierke.  ^ 

Some  New  Views  as  to  the  Planet  VemuL    GaiBlUtn'*' 
marion. 
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.    Alex.  B.  MacDowall. 

utiou  of  Aust  rulusia.    Continued. 


W.  B.  Hems- 


Leisure  Hour.— London.    October. 

,    W.  J.  Gordon. 

)f  the  Pampas.    Ann  Scott. 

rliaments.    Edward  l*orritt. 

lous  Ages  and  Occupations.    Alfred  Schofleld. 

1  Quarterly  Review.— London.    October. 

)at. 

of  the  Incarnation, 
nt  of  Dissent  in  English  Fiction. 
)f  the  New  Testament, 
ifecle  Woman. 

and  Supremacy  of  the  Bible. 
)f  London  During  the  Queen*s  Reign. 

I^man's  Magazine.— London.    October. 

I  Cricket  Book."    Andrew  Lang, 
lowers.    Alicia  Amherst. 

Ludgate.— London.    October. 

a  Storm.    Robert  Machray. 

rf ;  What  We  do  with  Our  Buoys. 

•Stones  of  Cornwall.    A.  S.  Hurd. 

)t  GjTnnasium ;  Military  Muscle.  H.  C.  Shelley. 

m  Quarterly.— Gettysburg,  Pa.    October. 

in  the  Light  of  Scripture  and  Nature.    W.  F. 

ipper.    Frank  P.  Manhart. 

tude  at  the  Marburg  Colloquy.    J.  J.  Young. 

ental  Docrtrines.    L.  S.  Keyser. 

[ars.    S.  F.  Brcckenridge. 

holar.    H.H.Hall. 

leon  Scherer.    James  A.  Brown. 

lous  Spirit  of  Heresy.    J.  F.  Seebach. 

leeology  and  the  Old  Testament.    J.  B.  Fox. 

nillan's  Magazine.— London.    October. 

!tric  Telegraph  Saved  India.    P.  V.  Luke. 

b  at  Athens. 

roncourt.    A.  F.  Davidson. 

of  July  in  Ireland.    A.  D.  Godley. 

liversity?    E.  A.  Sonnenschein. 

Hi  of  Horace.    Professor  Ramsay. 

le  Menorah.— New  York.    October. 

N^ew  Year's  Day  in  the  Light  of  History.    K. 

e  Jews  of  Prague.    A.  Kohut. 

's  Trip  to  Germany.    H.  Greenebaum. 

3.  Spirituality.    Henrietta  Szold. 

issionary  Herald.- Boston.    October. 

•f  the  Pacific. 

::ity  Scientific  Institute.    L.  P.  Peet. 

Review  of  the  World.— New  York.    October. 

jif e  on  a  Persian  Highway.    Robert  E.  Speer. 

Iconer,  Pioneer  in  Arabia.    A.  T.  Pierson. 

Missions  in  Persia.    S.  G.  Wilson. 

K.  in  Arabia.    S.  M.  Zwemer. 

Jtate  in  Russia.- 1.    Vladimir  Solovief. 

;en  a  Religion  of  Progress  V    Is  it  Now  ?    F.  F. 

I. 

onist.— Chicago.    (Quarterly.)    October. 

of  Experience.    C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 

In  Organic  Revolution.    George  J.  Romanes. 

nber  of  Society.— II.    P.  Topinard. 

s  of  Orientation.    Ernst  Mach. 

ormation.    Tli.  Eimer. 

aller's  Theory  of  Self.    Paul  Cams. 

affairs.— New  York.    (Quarterly.)   September. 

ivate  Operation  of  S(  reet  Railways.    J.  DeW. 

S.  E.  Higgins. 

I  in  Civic  Service.    Robert  C.  Brooks. 

iers.    E.  C.  (VBrien. 

on  in  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning.    G. 

Jf,  Jr. 

atistical  Offices  in  Europe.    E.  M.  Hartwell. 

Music.    Cliica^o.    October. 
1  with  Madame  Patti.    W.  Armstrong, 
lusical  Memory.    J.  S.  Van  Cleve. 
s  of  Carissinii.    M.  Hrcnet. 
*  Zion.    Elizabeth  Cumings. 
neapolis.    Edwin  Biorkman. 

itional  Review.— London.    October. 

m  the  Indian  Frontier.    Robert  Low. 
1  Enigma.    Arthur  Shad  well, 
esia.    J.  Y.  F.  Blake. 
I's  OpiK)rt unity.    A  Sj-mpoaium. 


George  Gi8sins*8  Novels.   Frederick  Dolman.  * 

Religion  and  the  London  School  Board.    Eveljm  CecU, 
Naval  Warfare.    H.  J.  May. 

New  Review.— London.    October. 

Imperialism.   Continued;    C.  de  Thierry. 

The  Crisis  in  the  Civil  Service. 

Unpublished  Napoleon.    James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 

The  A  rt  of  Cricket.    Cantab. 

More  Farmyard  Criticism.    Efnest  E.  Williams. 

International  Morality.    T.  G.  Law. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    October. 

The  Breakdown  of  the  **  Forward  "  Indian  F^pntier  Policy. 

A  Moslem^s  View  of  the  Pan-Islamic  Revival. 

The  Coming  Revolt  of  the  Clergy.    Heneage  H..  Jebb. 

MachiavelUsm :  the  Law  of  the  Beasts.  Frederick  Green- 
wood. 

Fifty  Years  of  the  English  County  Courts.    Judge  Snagge. 

Consumption  in  Cattle  Conveyable  to  Man.    James  Long. 

Specimens  of  Italian  Folk-Songs.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Wolffsohn. 

The  Protection  of  Wild  Birds.    Harold  Russell. 

Philo-Zionists  and  Anti-Semites.    Herbert  Bentwich. 

Our  Custom  House  Regulations.    Algernon  West. 

The  Promised  Irish  Local  Government  Bill.  John  E.  Red- 
mond. 

British  Suzerainty  in  the  Transvaal.    Edward  Dicey. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    October. 

Man  and  the  Machine.    Henry  C.  Potter. 

Immigration  and  the  Educational  Test.    Prescott  F.  Hall. 

College  Discipline.    David  Starr  Jordan. 

The  Torpedo  Boat  in  Naval  Warfare.    B.  Micou. 

Canada  and  the  Dinglev  Bill.    John  Charlton. 

Another  View  of  the  Union  Label.    8.  H.  Nichols. 

The  Coming  Sea^Power.    Charles  H.  Cramp. 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.    Mayo  W.  Hazeltine. 

To  Abate  the  Plague  of  City  Noises.    J.  H.  Girdner. 

Present  Status  oi  the  Silver  Question.    R.  P.  Bland. 

Indians  Case  for  Silver.    A.  S.  Ghosh. 

The  Rejuvenation  of  the  Jew.    H.  P.  Mendes. 

Some  Important  Results  of  the  Jubilee.    Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    October. 

Municipal  Life  in  New  Zealand.    Robert  Stout. 
History  of  the  People  of  Israel.— I  V\    C.  H.  ComiU. 
The  Mission  Ruins  of  California.    J.  M.  Scanland. 
The  Personality  of  God. 

Outing.— New  York.    October. 
The  Cyclists' Annual  Frolic.    A.H.Godfrey. 
The  Beginnings  of  Fox-Huntingin  America.    Hanson  Hiss. 
Review  of  the  Football  Season  of  1897.    Walter  Camp. 
In  the  Teeth  of  the  Mistral  Awheel.    P.  E.  Jenks. 
The  International  Tennis  of  1897.    J.  P.  Paret. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    October. 
Chicago's  New  Public  Library  Building.    Forrest  Crissey. 
The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life.— XX Vin.    Justin  MeCartay. 
The  Higher  Life  of  Berlin.    Hermann  von  Soden. 
Wisby,  an  Ancient  Hanseatic  Town.    Walter  Hyams. 
Travel  in  America  In  the  Nineteenth  Century.  C.  M.  Depew. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    October. 

Two  Pictures  of  an  Unknown  Bit  of  the  Monterey  Coast. 

H.  W.  Fairbanks,  L.  M»  Dixon. 
Early  Days  in  San  Francisco.— X.    Maria  Knight. 
The  Story  of  the  Yukon  Valley.    T.  Evans. 
Discoverer  of  the  Yukon  Gold-fields.    W.  R.  Quinan. 
Some  Impressions  of  Washington  State.    A.  B.  Coffey. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— London.    October. 
Wilton  House.    Countess  of  Pembroke. 
Lee  of  Virginia.    Continued.    Henry  Tyrell. 
Partridge-Shooting.    Lord  Ernest  Hamilton. 
Card-Playing.    Louisa  Parr. 
Northamptonshire  Village  Jottings.    Alice  Dryden. 

Photo- American.— New  York.    October. 

The  Value  of  Suggestion  in  a  Photograph. 
Negatives  and  Pictures. 

Economy  in  Cover  Glasses.    Robert  Humphrey. 
Stepping  Stones  to  Photography.— IX.     Edward  W.  New- 
comb. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.  October. 

Short  Talks  on  Picture-Making.— IV.    F.  Dundas  Todd. 
Color  Photography.    H.  T.  Wood. 
My  Method  of  Making  Lantern  Slides.    T.  M.  Brook. 
New  Method  of  Developing  Film.    F.  Dundas  Todd. 

Photographic  Times.- New  York.    October. 

Adaptation  of  Telescope  Lenses  for  Photography.   H.  S. 

Curtis. 
Naturalistic  Photography.- XL    P.  H.  Emerson.  y 

The  Art  of  Moving  Photography. 
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'Political  Science  Quarterly.— Boston.    September. 

Military  Government  In  the  South.    W.  A.  Dunning. 
Washington  City  Government.    C.  Meriwether. 
Treaties  and  Treaty-Making.    F.  S.  Jones. 
The  Southern  Farmer  and  Cotton.    M.  B.  Hammond. 
Insurance  Against  Unemployment.    W.  F.  WiUoughby. 
Tarde*s  Sociological  Theories.    Justavo  Tosti. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly.— Richmond,  Va.    October. 

The  Fact  of  the  Trinity  and  Facts  of  Experience.    J.  E. 

Fogartie. 
The  Old  Testament  Eldership.    H.  R.  Schenck. 
The  Main  Mark  of  the  Church.    P.  I).  Stephenson. 
The  Second  and  Third  Eoistlefl  of  John.    J.  R.  Smith. 
Latter-Day  Judaism.    W.  A.  Alexander. 
"  May  Know  That  I  Am  Jehovah."    J.  W.  Primrose. 
An  Infallible  Revelation  Practicable  and  Necesijary. 

Presbsrterian  and  Reformed  Review.— Philadelphia.    (Quar- 
terly.)   October. 

The  Ethical  Gospel.    John  M.  King. 

The  German- Reformed  Coetus.    James  I.  Good. 

Princeton  College  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    J.  DeWitt. 

The  Dramatic  Character  and  Integrity  of  Job.  W.  H.  Green. 

Conservatism.    8.  M.  Woodbridge. 

Apostolic  and  Modern  Missions.    Chalmers  Martin. 

Rosary  Magazine.— New  York.    October. 

The  Cathach  of  St.  Columba.    Laura  Grey. 

The  Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary.    F.  R.  Hav- 

erfiral 
Asbisr-St.  Francis.    Bernard  O'Reilly. 
Father  Ryan.— II.    Louis  B.  James. 
Hawaii.— II.    George  W.  Woods. 
The  Rosary  and  the  Holy  Land.    A.  Azzopardi. 

The  Sanitarian.— New  York.    October. 

Tubercle  Bacillus— How  It  Is  Communicated.    H.  Bryn. 
Value  of  Sterilized  Milk. 
The  Sanitary  Disposal  of  Garbage. 
Village  Sanitation.    H.  B.  Bashore. 

Mortality  from  Sunstroke  and  Heat  Exhaustion.    F.  L.  Hoff- 
man. 
Treatment  of  the  Insane  in  France.    J.  P.  Beecher. 
The  Yellow  Fever  Outbreak.    A.  N.  Bell. 

Scots  Magaxine.— Perth.    September. 

The  Vale  of  Alford. 

The  Barone  Hill,  Rothesay. 

Who  Are  the  Scots  ?    K.  Mathieeon,  Junr. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia.    October. 
Omissions  and  Errors  in  Stenographers*  Minutes.    H.  W. 

Thome. 
The ''Speed  Secret."    C.T.Piatt. 

The  Strand  Magaxine.— London.    (American  Edition.) 

(October.) 
Skin  Writing.   Jeremy  Broome. 


Tornadoes.    James  W.  Smith. 
A  Beast  of  Prey.    Grant  Allen. 

Sunday  Magaxine.— London.    October. 

Sayings  of  Our  Lord.    R.  C.  Nightingale. 

Miss  Weston's  Work  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Charles  Middletoa 

The  Forty  Days  of  the  Risen  Life.    W.  Boyd  Carpenter. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    October. 

Theodore  Fontaine's  Child-Life.    Lily  Wolffsohn. 
Impressions  of  Yumoto  and  Its  Surroundings.    G.  B.  Wobe- 

ley. 
Adam  Lindsay  Gordon.    C.  R.  Haines. 
The  Multifarious  Duties  of  a  British  Consul. 
Christopher  Smart. 
Calabrian  Sketches. 

United  Service  Magazine.— London.    October. 

The  System  of  Command. 

Atkins  and  the  Drama.    Horace  Wyndham. 

The  Me<llcal  Service  and  War.    Sureeon-Major  Foreman. 

"The  Apotheosis  of  Hypocrisy:"  a  Rejoinder.    J.  Kirk  ]Ca> 

conachie. 
Early  Rising  in  the  East. 
Mahmoudll.    Lieut.-Ck)l.  F.  White. 
The  Turko-Grecian  War:  a  Retrospect.    MaJ.  C.  E.  de  la 

Poer  Beresford. 
With  the  Turkish  Army  in  the  Epirus.    Capt.  G.  B.  NormaiL 

Westminster  Review.— London.    October. 

Women's  Suffrage. 

Spain's  Colonial  Policy.    John  Foreman. 

Air.  Pitt  in  Private  Life.    William  Tqynbee. 

British  Progress  and  Free  Banking.    Robert  Ewen. 

Germany ;  the  Home  of  Our  Forefathers.  Maurice  Tod- 
hunter. 

The  Financial  Relation  Between  England  and  India.  A.  8. 
Ghosh. 

The  Liberal  Party  and  the  Church.    C.  F.  Garbett. 

Bees  and  Flowers.    G.  W^.  Bulman. 

Suggestive  Features  of  Opr  Last  Sixty  Years*  LiteratuTB. 
Thomas  Bradfleld. 

Magic  and  Primitive  Man. 

ASesslonsPaper  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago.    C.  H.  Vellacott 

Colonial  Expansion;  the  Australasian  Dependencies.  0. 
Smeaton. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magaxine.— New  York.   October. 

Portraiture.    W.  A.  Cadby. 

The  Photographers'  Association  of  Ohio. 

Papers  for  Professional  Photographers.— XXIX.    J.  A.  Ten- 

nant. 
Posing,  Lighting,  and  Arrangement.    Thomas  Aquinas. 
Printfiig  Methods.    D.  Bachrach. 
Lenses  for  Portraiture. 

Strength  of  Hypo  Solutions.    A.  Haddon,  F.  B.  Grtmdy. 
Modifications  of  Platinotype  Printing.    W.  J.  Warren. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.— Leipzig. 

September  4. 

Floods  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony.    A.  O.  Klausmann. 
The  Thuringia  Frontier.    H.  Fershke. 

September  11. 

The  Chinese  Language.    H.  Leisering. 

September  18. 

The  People's  High  Schools  and  the  University  Extension 

Movement. 
'  Pleissenburg,  Leipzig.    R.  Paul. 

September  25. 

Margarete  von  Kunheim.    Pfarrer  Nletzki. 
A  Pompeilan  Home.    T.  Trede. 

Deutscher  Hausschatx.— Regensburg. 
Heft  17. 
Blllerbeck,  Westphalia.    M.  F.  KnQppel. 
Carnivorous  Animals.    B.  Tllmler. 
The  Grande  Chartreuse.    Continued.    J.  Odenthal. 
Nineveh  Then  and  Now.    Dr.  J.  Mikel. 
The  Goldfish.    J.  Dackweiler. 

Heft  18. 
St.  Ambroeius. 

Low  Oerman  Literature  and  Its  Relation  to  High  German. 
F,  W.  Grtmme. 


Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.    September. 
The  Bunsen  Family  Archives.    Continued.    F.  Nippold. 
Josef  Viktor  von  Scheffel  on  Visions  and  Presentments. 
Present  Day  Conservatives  in  England  and  Germany. 
A  Lohengrin  Reminiscence.    E.  Lindner. 
Human  Pygmies  of  the  Stone  Age.    Prof.  L.  Bfichner. 
Schmerling's  Life.    Concluded.    F.  Lemmermayer. 
Russia  and  England  and  India.    M.  von  Brandt. 
Adelaide  Ristori.    Concluded.    Leone  Fortis. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    September. 
Gustav  Theodor  Fechner.    W.  BOlsche. 
The  Antique  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Concluded.     L.  Fried 

laender. 
J.  J.  Mounter.    Concluded.    P.  von  Bojanowski. 
Michael  Pacher ;  a  Mediffival  Alpine  Artist.    R.  Stiaasny. 

Vom  Pels  xum  Meer.— Stuttgart. 

Heft  26. 

Plankensteln  Tegemsee.    E.  Platz. 

First  Aid  in  Poisoning  Cases.    Dr.  G.  Kreusner. 

The  Horse.    Dr.  L.  Heck. 

Heft  1. 

Salzstadt,  Tyrol.    G.  Loesch. 

Heft  2. 
The  Wetterhom.    H.  B.  Wieland. 
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THE   FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


theque  Universellc— Paris.    September. 

id  Philosophy.    Ernest  Navillc. 

I.    Continued.    Louis  Monastier. 

1  Talcs.    Henri  A.  Junod. 

remment  Ownership  of  Swiss  Railways. 


Con- 


Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris. 

September  1. 

;  a  Modem  Knelishman.    Paul  Hamelle. 
aviKHtion.    G.  L.  Pesce. 
Perversitjr.    Camille  Mauclair. 
)reit$n  Politics.    Mme.  Adam. 

September  15. 

itters  of  Barbes. 
Hetha. 

nd  Magnetism.    Th.  Pascal. 
.    Paul  Hamelle. 

ural  Problem  and  the  French  Chamber.    Gas- 
rt. 
)reiKn  Politics.    Mme.  Adam. 

forme  Sociale.— Paris.    September  16. 

llllustrati<m  of  Proportional  Representation, 
f  Civil  Engineers  of  France.    M.  de  Chasseloup- 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 
September  4. 
?ongrres8  for  the  Protection  of  Workmen.    L.  de 

Russian  Alliance.    Gh.  Giraudeau. 

September  11. 
aient  of  Modern  Literatures.    Ed.  Rod. 

September  18. 

assalle.    Emile  Faguet. 
Marshal  P61issier.    H.  Teichmann, 

September  25. 
e  Crisis.    G.  Art. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— Paris. 

September  1. 

rmany.    George  Goyau. 

1  Rousseau.    Eugene  Ritter, 

Castillo.    (Charles  Benoist. 

rmation  of  Rome  Into  a  Modem  Capital.    A, 

Artists  of  Sweden.    Maurice  Gandolphe. 

September  15. 

•ethe.    Edouard  Rod. 

cploit  China  V    Rene  Pinon. 

he  Directoire.    Albert  Sorel. 

i  in  Wheat  and  the  Fall  in  Silver.    Raphael- 

Licvv. 

Diplon^at.    EmiJe  Michel. 


Revue  Qenerale.— Brussels.    September. 

P.  Van  Trlcht  and  His  Work. 

Judaism.    A.  Castelein. 

Lemennais  and  the  Catholics  After  1830.    A.  Laveille. 

Van  Eyck  and  His  Idea  of  Paradise.    L.  Souguenet. 

Revue  de  Paris.— Paris. 

September  1. 

Impressions  of  Annam.— I.    Pierre  Lotl. 

Louis  IX.    Ch.-V.  Langlois. 

A  Friend  of  Liszt.    D.  A'.elegari. 

In  Sweden.    Erik  S  joes  ted  t. 

September  15. 

The  Education  of  the  People  in  France  and  in  Elngland. 
Letters  to  a  Puritan.    Alfred  de  Vigny. 
The  Madness  of  Auguste  Comte.    Georges  Dumas. 
Recollections  and  Impressions.    Mme.  Alphonse  Daudet. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire. —Paris.    September. 

Accidents  to  Workmen  in  Germany.    Yves  Guyot. 
The  Elections  in  the  Netherlands.    Leffevre  Pontalis. 
The  Woman  Movement  In  Italy. .  Emilia  Mariani. 
Direct  and  Indirect  Government.    R.  de  la  Grasserie. 
Maritime  Assurance.    Jean  Durieux. 

Revue  des  Revues.— Paris. 

September  1. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  at  Yildiz.    Concluded. 

The  Hygiene  of  Sleep.    Dr.  Gaston  Poix. 

The  Japanese  Theatre.    Dr.  A.  de  Banzemont. 

September  15. 

Russian  Women.    Mme.  Zenalde  Wenguerow. 

The  Gold  Mines  of  Yukon.    G.  Saint-Aubin. 

International    Brotherhood    by    Correspondence.     W.    T. 

Stead. 
The  Japanese  Theatre.    Concluded.    A.  de  Banzemont. 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris. 

September  4. 
From  Senegal  to  Dahomey.    M.  Hourst. 
The  Breeding  and  Domestication  of  Aigrettes.  Jules  Forest. 

September  11. 

Hermann  von  Helmholtz.    E.  du  Bois-Reymond. 
Th©  Venom  of  Serpents.    M.  Phisalix. 

September  18. 

The  Early  Ages  of  Humanity.    John  Evans. 

Hermann  von  Helmholtz.    Continued.    E.  du  Bois-Reymond. 

September  25. 
The  Economy  of  the  Depopulation  Question.    A.  DuponcheL 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    September. 
The  Protection  of  Children.    J.  Hudry-Menos. 
The  Belgian  Socialist  Party.    Jules  Destr6e. 
Thip  Women's  Conigreas  at  Bru^sels^   Paule  Mink. 


OTHER  EUROPEAN  MAGAZINES. 


Nuova  Antologia.— Rome. 

September  1. 

mini.    A.  Fof^azzaro. 
Jubilee.    A.  de  Gul>ernatis. 
LTtraud  <le  Home.    M,  Scherillo. 
'vhhI  System.    Continued.    Jessie  W.  Mario. 

September  IG. 

itul.    (t.  (xudda. 

nternational  E.xhibition  in  Venice.    T.  Massa- 

the  Far  East  After  the  Franco-Russian  Alji- 

Rassegna  Nazionalc— Florence. 

September  1. 

Telegraphy.     \\.  F-errini. 

)rnarina.    O.  Koux. 

es.    Cr.  H.  Salvioni. 

e  Civil  Commission.    R.  Giannelli. 

pane  Moderna.-  Madrid.    September. 

lan  Laws  (Traven  in  Bronze.    J.  R.  M^lida. 
the  Spanish  I'rovinees.     I\  de  Alzola. 
id  His  Times.    C.  Aruujo  y  Sanchez. 


Revista  Contemporftnea.— Madrid. 

August  90. 

What  Shall  be  Done  Against  Anarchism  ?    G.  M.  Vergara  y 

Martin. 
The  History  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat.    L.  CarriUo. 
The  Spanish  Theatre.    V.  R.  IntilinL 

September  15. 
The  Cuban  Problem.    Pablo  de  Alzola. 
The  Coming  Spanish  Revolution.    L.  Mallada. 
Anarchism  in  Spain.    M.  G.  Maestro. 

De  Gids.— Amsterdam.    September. 
The  Present  Position  of  South  Africa.    J.  van  Oordt. 
Georg  Brandes,  the  Novelist.— I.    Dr.  Boer. 

De  HoUandsche  Revue.— Hkarlem.    September. 
N.  G.  Pierson,  the  New  Minister  of  Finance. 
The  Third  International  Co-operative  Congress. 
D.  de  Klerk.    Frans  Netscher. 

Kringsjaa.— Christlania. 

^  _     ,  August  3L 

Peat  as  Fuel.-II.    Adolf  DiS. 
The  Fruito  of  Civilization. 

September  Ifi. 
Edinburgh.   Oscar  Julius  Tschndl. 
''  The  Word  of  Jeens  "—A  New  Document. 
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.A.frica  * 

Native  Rhodesia,  J.  Y.  F.  Blake,  NatR. 

The  Prospects  of  Rhodesia,  F.  Q.  Holland,  C.T. 

British  Suzerainty  in  the  Transvaal,  E.  Dicey,  NC. 

Twenty-five  Years'  Progress  in  Equatorial  Africa,  AM. 

French  and  English  in  the  Basin  of  the  Nigt^r,  Black. 
Agincourt— An  Anniversary  Study,  J.  W.  Fortescue,  C. 

The  Story  of  the  Yukon  Valley,  T.  Evans,  OM. 

Discoverer  of  the  Yukon  Gold-Fields,  W.  R.  Quinan.  OM. 

Around  Alaska's  Metropolis,  Mrs.  F.  Schwa tka,  MidM. 

The  Gold-Fields  of  the  Yukon  Valley,  Dem;  CJ. 

Gold-Fields  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon,  Chaut. 
Aluminum :  A  Newcomer  Among  the  Metals,  RR. 
Ancestor  Worship  the  Origin  of  Religion,  G.  McrDermot, 

CW. 
Animals,  Historic,  F.  G.  De  Fontaine,  Lipp. 
Animals,  Wild,  in  a  New  England  Game  Park,  CM. 
Animals,  The  Economic  Value  of,  ('.  F.  Holder,  APS. 
Annunzio,  Gabriel  de,  and  Decadent  Ijiterature,  AM. 
Archaeology,  Oriental,  and  the  Old  Testament,  LuthQ. 
Argumentation,  On  Teaching,  G.J.  Smith,  EdRNY. 
Art,  Imagination  in  Modern,  Vernon  Lee,  FR. 
Assisi-St.  Francis,  B.  O'Reillv,  R. 
Astrology,  Inductive— II.,  J.  llazelrigg.  Int. 
Athens,  A  First  Night  at,  Mac. 
Athletic  Pastimes,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of,  Agnes  C.  Sage, 

Lipp. 
Aurora,  What  is  an,  A.  McAdie,  CM. 

Australian  in  Europe  Thirty  Years  Ago,  The,  C.  G.  Duflfy,  CJ. 
Australasia,  On  the  Vegetation  of,  K. 
Australasian  Dependencies,  The,  W  R. 
Baby  Community,  A,  N.  O.  Nelson,  NEM. 
Balkan  Peninsula.  "  The  Promised  Land  "  of  the,  Cosmop. 
Ballooning :  The  First  Long  Voyage  in  a  Balloon,  EI. 
Banking :    See  contents  of  Bank. 
Barriers  Earlv  Days  in  Journalism,  Bkman. 
Beauty  and  l-gliness,  Vernon  Lee,  CJ. 
Beggars.  F.  Max  M tiller,  Cosmop. 
Belief,  The  Psychology  of,  W.  B.  Parker,  APS. 
Belles-Let  tres.  Contemporary   Scandinavian,   R.   N.   Bain, 

Cosmop. 
Berlin,  The  Higher  Life  of,  H.  von  Soden,  Out. 
Bible :    See  contents  of  HomR ;  PQ ;  BSac ;  LQ ;  BW. 
Bicycling : 

Awheel  in  Germany.  II.  E.  North rup,  Chaut. 

The  Cyclists'  Annual  Frolic,  A.  H.  Godfrey,  O. 

In  the  Teeth  of  the  Mistral  Awheel,  P.  E.  Jenks,  O. 
Bimetallism  and  the  Bank,  C.  Hill,  CR. 
Bimetallism  a  Necessity,  Edward  Tuck,  F. 
Birds: 

Bird-Songs  in  Autumn,  C.  A.  Mitchell,  K. 

Autuinn  Birds  of  New  England,  W.  E.  Cram,  NEM. 

The  Protection  of  Wild  Birds,  H.  RusHell,  NC. 

Bird  Life  in  the  Grand  Canyon,  H.  L.  Graham,  MidM. 

Birmingham,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LH. 
Bismarck  as  a  Student  of  History,  W.  Miller,  GM. 
Breadstuffs,  The  Impending  Deticiency  of,  C.  W.  Davis,  F. 
Breton  Folk,  G.  W.  Bardwell,  FrL. 
British  Progress  and  Free  Banking,  WR. 
Buaux,  Cecelia,  William  Walton,  S<rrib. 
Calcium  in  the  Sun,  Agnes  M.  Gierke,  K. 
California:  The  Mission  Ruins  of  California,  OC. 
Canada,  The  Royal  ScM.iety  of,  J.  G.  Bourinot,  CanM. 
Canadian  Parliaments,  Edward  Porritt,  LH. 
Caribbean  Sea,  A  Strategic  Study  of  the,  A.  T.  Mahan,  Harp. 
Celtic;  Mind,  The,  Sopliie  Bryant,  CJ. 
Champagne,  All  About,  CFM. 

Characteristics,  Ac(iuircd,  The  Heredity  of,  C.  Lombntso,  F. 
Charity  Organization,  District,  J.  H.  Bracket t,  (^Rev,  Sept. 
Chemical  Societies,  Earlv  American,  H.  C.  Bolton,  AI'S. 
Chemistry,  The  Century's  Progress  in,  H.S.  Williams,  Harp. 
Chicago  Since  the  World's  Fair,  H.  B.  Fuller,  AM. 
Chalmers,  Thomas,  Elizabeth  (Tilman,  CRev,  Sept. 
Children,  Dependent,  and  Family  Homes,  CRev,  Sept. 
Chinese  Censors,  Black. 

Chinese  Ethics,  History  and  Spirit  of,  K.  Nakamura,  IJE. 
Christ  and  His  Time.— XU;  D.  L.  Sharp,  NatM. 
Christ's  Life,  The  Oldest  Record  of,  B.  P.  Grenfell,  McCl. 
Citizenship,  P.  E.  Mathcson,  IJE. 
Civic  Service,  Business  Men  in,  R.  C.  Brooks,  MunA. 
V\\i\  Service,  The  Crisis  in  the,  NewR. 
Claytou-Bulwer  Treaty,  The,  M.  W.  Hazeltlne,NAR. 
Clergy,  The  Coming  Revolt  of  the,  H.  H.  Jebb,  NC. 
Codes,  The  Barbarian,  G.  C.  Lee,  GBag. 
CJollege  Discipline,  David  Stnrr  Jordan,  NAR. 
College  Professor,  The  Life  of  a.  Bliss  Perry,  Scrib. 


Collier,  The  Old  Fashione<l,  CJ. 

Consciousness,  The  Evolution  of,  W.  T.  James,  Int. 

Conservatism,  S.  M.  Woodbridge,  PRR. 

Consumption  in  Cattle  Conveyable  to  Man.  J.  Long,  NC. 

Cosmos,  Social  Rehitions  of  tnc,  G.  S.  Wake,  Int. 

Cossack,  The  Triumuhof  the,  FR. 

Courage.  The  Metftphysics  of,  Charlotte  Hellmann.  Int 

Crime,  The  Calendar  of  Scottish— I.,  H.  Maxwell.  Black. 

Crops  of  the  World,  Harvesting  the,  Joanna  R.  Nichols, 

NatM. 
Custom  House  Regulations,  British,  Algernon  West,  NC. 
Customs  Tariff  of  Canada  and  Cape  Colony',  BTJ,  Sept. 
Dana,  Charles  A.,  in  the  Civil  War,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  McCL 
Dinglev  Bill,  Canada  and  the,  J.  Charlton,  NAR. 
Dollar  iBill,  The  Making  of  a,  A.  C.  Campbell,  CanM. 
Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary,  R. 
Drawing.  Some  Aspects  of,  M.  V.  O'Shea, EdRNY. 
Duels:  The  Last  Duel  in  the  Place  Rovale.  FrL. 
East,  The  Crisis  in  the.  Canon  MacColl,  CR. 
Economic  Situation  in  the  United  States,  The,  BankL. 
Education :  See  also  contents  of  Ed ;  EdR. 
Modern  College  Education— VII.,  Grant  Allen,  Cos, 
Egyptian  Life,  Skettrhes  of,  MidM. 
Electricity  in  the  Household,  G.  H.  Guy,  Chaut. 
Electric  Power  in  a  Great  Railway  Shop,  F.  W.  Webb,  CaaM. 
Elephant  Round-up  in  Siam,  An,  T.  Cockroft,  McCl. 
Engineering:  See  contents  of  EngM;  CasM:  JAES. 
Estates,  Forfeited,  in  Scotland,  CJ. 

Ethics,  Chinese,  History  and  Spirit  of,  K.  Nakamura,  IJE. 
Evolution,  Organic,  On  Isolation  in,  G.  J.  Romanes,  Mon. 
Experience,  Realities  of,  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Mon. 
Farmer,  The  Southern,  and  Cotton,  M.  B.  Hammond,  PSQ. 
Farming  and  Farm  Labor,  GMag. 
Fever:  The  Yellow  Fever  Outbreak,  A.  N.  Bell,  San. 
Fiction,  Two  Principles  in  American,  J.  L.  Allen,  AM. 
Filtering  Marine  Feed  Water,  N.  Sinclair,  CasM. 
Flowers,  Fashions  in,  Alicia  Amherst,  Long. 
Folk-Son^f,  Specimens  of  Italian,  NC. 
Food  for  Various  Ages  and  Occupations,  A.  Schofleld,  LH. 
Football  Season  of  i«tf7.  Review  of  the,  Walter  Camp,  0. 
Fox-Hunting  in  America,  Beginnings  of,  H.  Hiss,  O. 
Franklin's  Kite  Experiment,  A.  McAdie,  APS. 
Fuel:  Corn  as  a  Fuel,  C.  R.  Richards,  CasM. 
Gadara  and  the  Jonlan  Valley,  S.  Mathews,  BW. 
Garbage.  Sanitary  Disposal  of,  San. 
Gas,  Carburetted  Water,  A.  G.  Glasgow,  CasM. 
Gaucho  of  the  Pampas,  The,  Ann  Scott,  LH. 
German  Empire,  The  Building  of  the,  H.  Sears,  Cbaut. 
Germany,  Imperial,  and  Imperial  Rome,  G.  £.  Yinceiit, 

Chaut. 
Gettysburg,  The  Battlefield  of,  J.  B.  McPherson,  Cos. 
Gladstone's  Life,  the  Story  of— XXVIII.,  J.  McCarthy,  Ont 
God,  The  Personality  of,  OC. 

Golf:  The  Golfer's  Conquest  of  America,  C.  Whitney,  Harp- 
Goncourt,  Edmund  de,  A.  F.  Davidson,  Mac. 


Grant,  General : 

Campaigning  with  Grant,  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  CM. 

Grant's  Life  in  the  West-  XIII.,  J.  W.  Emerfon,  MidJL 
^  Great  Britain's  Opiwrtunity,  NatR. 
'  Greece: 

The  Wreck  of  Greece,  Henry  Norman,  Scrib, 

With  the  Turkish  Army  in  Epirus,  G.  B.  Norman,  USM. 
Grimm.  Herman,  Bkman. 

Hackensack  Valley,  Landmarks  and  Memories  of  the,  FrL 
Hawaii: 

Hawaii— II.,  George  W.  Woods,  R. 

Four  Months  in  I*aradise,  J.  R.  Musclk,  G. 

Tlu?  Hawaiian  Islands,  G.  H.  Johnson,  FrL. 

Kilauea,  the  Home  of  Pele,  William  Libbey,  Harp. 
Heresy,  The  Unconscious  Spirit  of,  J.  F.  Seehach,  LuthQ. 
Heroes  in  Fiction,  LHJ. 
Ireliind : 

The  French  Expedition  in  17W,  CW. 

The  Promised  Irish  Loc'al  Government  BilL  NC. 

The  Lord-IJeutenancy  and  a  Royal  Residence,  FR. 

The  Twelfth  ot  July  in  Ireland,  A.  D.  Godley,  Mao. 
Hindus,  Early  Religion  of  thc-I.,  H.  W.  Bia«oiUi,  BStC 
Holdeii,  Sir  Isiuic,  Emily  Crawford,  RR. 
Holme.s,  Dr.,  Letters  of,  to  a  Classmate,  CM. 
Horace,  The  Ch{hlhoo<l  of.  Professor  Ranuay,  Bfac 
Hypnotism  in  its  Scientific  and  Forensic  ABpecte,  A. 
Immigrants  and  Tramps,  The  Law  AffectlnK,  CfiEsr, 
Immigration  and  the  Educational  Test,  P.  FTH^I, 
Immortality  in  the  Light  of  Scripture  md  Nfttara,  \ 
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ilisTXL,  C.  de  Thierry,  NewR. 
Ltion,  The  Mystery  of  the,  LQ. 

Tative  Press  of  India,  Black. 

iisings  on  the  Indian  Frontier,  Robert  Low,  XatR. 
tud,  Turkey,  and  India,  T.  G.  Bowles,  F. 
epoy  Revolt  at  Delhi,  May,  1857-11.,  E.  Vihart,  C. 
:cio\vn  of  the  "  Forward  "  Indian  Frontier  Policy,  NC. 
the  Ele<*tric  Telegraph  Saved  India,  P.  V.  Luke,  Mac. 
icial  Relation   Between   England  and  India,  A.  S. 
.sh    WR. 

ualism,  J.  F.  Goucher,  Chant, 
y :  Treatment  of  the  Insane  in  France,  San. 
tion,  Tlie  Do^ma  of,  Henry  Frank,  Int. 
Place  in  Universal  Historj%  G.  H.  Schodde,  OC. 
)n  and  His  Political  Philosophy,  Mary  P.  Parmalee,  A. 
»  a  Thinker,  E.  D.  Burton.  B W. 
The  New  Sayings  of,  G.  F.  Wright,  BSac;  SunM;  Dem. 

Rejuvenation  of  the  Jew,  H.  P.  Mendes,  NAR. 
ry  of  the  Jews  of  Prague,  A.  Kohut,  Men. 
ewish  New  Year's  Day  in  the  Light  of  History,  Men. 
Art;  and  Bluebeard— II.,  R.  V.  Ropers,  GBag. 
le  Dramatic  Character  and  Integrity  of,  W.  H.  Green, 
R. 

,  Professor,  Edward  Caird,  IJE. 

,  Some  Important  Results  of  the,  A.  Carnegie,  NAR, 
n,  Latter-Day,  W.  A.  Alexander,  PQ. 
Charles,  The  Art  of,  J.  Pennell.  CM. 
New  Hampshire,  F.  S.  Fiske,  NEM. 
urn  in  Sight,  Major  A.  Griffiths,  FR. 
coerimcnt,  Franklin's,  A.  McAdie,  APS. 
Nothing  Success  in  Massachusetts,  Causes  of,  AHR. 
Insurance  Against  Unemployment,  W.  F.  Willough- 
PSQ. 

Question  in  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning,MunA. 
tte.  Marquis  de,  and  President  Monroe,  M.  Halstead, 

•  

.  Autumn,  D.  T.  Macdougal,  Harp. 

V'irginia,  Henry  Tyrrell,  PMM. 

es: 

Jarlein  Library,  J.  M.  Stone,  Black. 

go's  New  Public  Library  Building,  F.  Crissey,  Out, 

tsks  of  Great  Americans,  Unknown,  McCL 

y  Shrines  of  Manhattan.  Some.— 1.,  Lipp. 

y  Values,  C.  L.  Moore,  D,  Oct.  1. 

,  Growth  of.  During  the  Queen's  Reign,  LQ. 

Supper,  The,  F.  P.  Manhart,  LuthQ. 

,  Chapters  in  the  English  Law  of— II.,  A.  W.  Renton, 

'8  Attitude  at  the  Marburg  Colloquy,  LuthQ. 

s  Influence  on  Literature,  D.  C.  Munro,  Chaut. 

The  Art  of,  Lelia  H.  Bugg,  CW. 

vellism;  the  Law  of  tlie  Beasts,  F.  Greenwood,  NC. 

ind  Primitive  Man,  WR. 

.udlL.F.  White,  USM. 

d  the  Machine,  H.  C.  Potter,  NAR. 

a  Member  of  Society— II.,  P.  Topinard,  Mon. 

n.  The  Island  of.  Emile  Verhaeren,  FrL. 

Antoinette  as  Dauphlne,  Anna  L.  Bicknell,  CM. 

'he  Planet,  S.  F.  Breckenridge.  LuthQ. 

isant,  Guy  de.  The  Love  Letters  of,  Fr. 

medanism :  Has  Islam  Been  a  Religion  of  Progress? 

U. 

nt  Marine :  Our  Need  of  Merchant  Vessels,  F. 

aires.  The  Meanness  of,  EI. 

au,  a  Victim  of  the  Lettres  do  Cachet,  F.  M.  Fling, 

R. 

IS  :  See  contents  of  MisR;  MisH. 

is,  Aporftolic  and  MfKlern,  C.  Martin,  PRR. 

ippi  River  in  lKi;'>,  Up  the,  MidM. 

r,   Ericsson's   Firsst,   and    the   Later   Turret  Ships, 

:M. 

i;ne,  Shakespeare's  Copy  of,  A.  Nicholson,  GM. 

and  Sankey,  N.  P.  Halxock,  LH.l. 

y.  International,  T.  (t.  Law,  XewR. 

nisni,  Anti-Polvfianiv.  H,  Lesan,  MidM. 

IS  a  Schohir,  H.'  H.  ilall,  l^uthQ. 

pal  Life  in  New  Z.-aland,  Robert  Stout,  OC. 

pal  l*roblenis,  American,   Peculiarities  of,  E.  L.  God- 

.  AM. 

',  The  Idea  of,  Among  Men  and  Animals,  G.  Ferrero, 

I,  L<>slie  Stephen,  I.IK. 

ket  in  Bygone  Da.\  s  and  Now,  T.  M.  Prentice,  G. 

on : 

latesof  Napoleon,  C.  Whibley,  FR. 

bli&hed  Napoleon,  J.  Fitzinaurice-Kelly,  NewR. 

es  and  Sketches  of  the  First  Napoleon,  EI. 

,  Some  Unre(()gnize<l  Lausof,  C.H.  Henderson,  APS. 

iVarfare,  II.  J.  May,  Nat  R. 

vVarfare;  Present  and  Future,  F.  T.  Jane,  F. 

'orpedo  Boat  in  Naval  Warfare,  B.  Mi(  ou,  NAR. 
'oming  Sea- Power,  Charles  H.  Cramp,  NAR. 
LQ. 


New  Orleans,  The  Under  Side  of,  Frances  A.  Doughty,  Lipp. 
Newspaper^he  Business  of  a,  J.  L.  Steflfens,  Scrib. 
New  York,  The  Greater,  Certain  Wonders  of,  McCl. 
New  York,  Local  History  and  the  "  Civic  Renaissance  "  ln» 

RR. 
New  Zealand,  Municipal  Life  in,  Robert  Stout,  OC. 
Nietsche,  Freidrich:   His  Life  and  Works,  Andrew  Seth» 

Black. 
Noises,  To  Abate  the  Plague  of  City,  J.  H.  Girdner,  NAR. 
Nom-de-Plumes,  A  Chapter  on,  C.  T.  Scott,  NEM. 
Northamptonshire  Village  Jottings,  PMM. 
Norway,  A  Glimpse  of.  Winnifred  Wilton,  CanM. 
Norway,  A  Glacier  Excursion  in,  H.  H.  Boyesen,  Cos. 
Nova  Scotia,  Universities  of,  Mina  A.  Reade,  CanM. 
Oil-Fields,  The  Story  of  the,  G.  E.  Walsh,  CasM. 
Optic,  Oliver,  Character  Sketch  of,  J.  A.  McPherson,  NatM» 
Orientation,  On  Sensations  of,  Ernst  Mach,  Mon. 
Ostracism,  The  New,  C.  A.  Towne,  A. 
Pan-Islamic  Revival,  A  Moslem's  View  of  the,  NC. 
Paris,  The  Commune  of— III.,  Molly  E.  Sea  well,  MM. 
Patti,  An  Afternoon  with  Madam,  W.  Armstrong,  Mus. 
Pauperism,  The  Problem  of,  Frederick  H.  Wines,  C  Rev,  Sept. 
Pessimism,  Result  of,  to  Ultimate  Philosophy,  IJE. 
Peter  the  Great,  LQ. 

Petroleum,  The  Production  of,  BTJ,  Sept. 
Philippines,  Spaidsh  Rule  in  the,  Cos. 
Photography :  See  contents  o*  AP ;  PA :  PT ;  WPM. 
Pitt,  Mr.,  in  Private  Life,  W.  Toynbee,  WR. 
Platonists,  The  Cambridge,  F.  J.  Powicke,  BSac. 
Police,  Roll  of  Honor  of  tlie  New  York,  T.  Roosevelt,  CM. 
Political  Problem,  Our  Greatest,  J.  H.  Eckels,  MM. 
Political  Tricks  and  Tribulations,  Allan  Hendricks,  Lipp. 
Positivism,  Comte's,  Some  of  the  Leading  Ideas  of,  IJE. 
Prehistoric  Man,  The  Days  of  Rest  of,  R.  G.  Haliburton, 

CanM. 
Prince  Edward's  Island.  Premiers  of,  W.  L.  Cotton,  CanM. 
Princeton  College  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  J.  DeWitt* 

PRR. 
Prosperity:  The  Sham  and  the  Reality,  J.  C.  Ridpath,  A. 
Protective  Features  of  "Section  22,"  J.  Nimmo,  Jr.,  F. 
Province,  The  Proprietary,  as  a  Form  of  Colonial  Govern- 
ment—II.,  AHR. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


It  is  too  early  to  note  the  full  results 

Conferences  at  of  the  interesting  diplomatic  confer- 

Waahington.     q^qq^  tl^^t  were  held  in  Washington 

in  November.  Representatives  from  Russia  and 
Japan  conferred  with  our  own  special  agents  upon 
the  need  of  a  prohibition  of  the  slaughter  of  seals 
in  the  North  Pacific  and  the  best  way  to  save 
those  animals  from  extermination.  The  conferees 
were  clothed  with  treaty -making  powers,  and  an 
agreement  was  readily  secured.  This  conference 
vas  followed  by  a  session  of  expert  students  of 
the  seal  herd  who  were  qualified  by  their  recent 
investigations  to  compare  notes  touching  the  facts 
as  to  the  relation  of  pelagic  sealing  to  the  rapid 
reduction  and  threatened  extinction  of  the  species. 
The  leading  personages  w^ere  President  David 
Starr  Jordan,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Universi- 
ty, who  is  a  zoologist  of  international  repute;  Pro- 
fessor Thompson,  representing  England,  and  Mr. 
Macoun  as  the  Canadian  expert.  The  prestige  of 
this  meeting  of  experts  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  very  opportune  visit  to  Washington  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Canadian  premier,  accom- 
panied by  Sir  Louis  Da  vies,  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  These  distinguished  visitors  were 
received  with  all  the  lionor  and  court(\sv  that  was 
their  due,  end  with  evidences  of  a  good  feeling 
that  was  as  sincere  in  its  expression  as  it  was  un- 
ostentatious. There  are  numerous  questions  which 
<*oncern  Canada  and  tlie  IJ^nited  States  jointly, 
rlie  chief  difficulty  in  tlie  settleinoiit  of  which  has 
been  due  to  tlie  anomalous  political  connection 
of  Canada  with  a  European  country  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  settling  our  strictly  Nortli  American  is- 
sues by  reference  to  p.  monarchical  government 
across  the  ocean.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  any  of  his  ])r(Mlecessors,  sees 
both  the  y)ropriety  and  the  n(M^d  that  Canada 
should  have  a  far  more  direct  voice  in  her  own 
international  affairs.     Sir  Wilfrid,  of  course,  did 


not  expect  that  by  spending  a  few  days  in  Wash- 
ington he  would  secure  the  settlement  out  of  hand 
of  the  seal  question,  and  nmch  less  did  he  expect 
that  a  reciprocity  treaty  could  be  negotiated  and 
signed  on  a  week's  notice.  Nevertheless,  he 
hoped  undoubtedly  that  some  of  the  main  princi- 
ples affecting  the  solution  of  several  questions 
might  be  brought  nearer  to  the  point  of  mutual 
acceptance  by  his  personal  exchange  of  views  with 
the  officials  at  Washington.  His  plan  of  a  joint 
commission  to  deal  with  all  pending  issues,  and 
especially  to  consider  reciprocity  ought  to  be 
carried  out.    The  prospect  for  it  is  favorable. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 

Japan's  /^  ^  •        ^i  • 

"Coming-out"  appearance  of  Japan  m  this  con- 
Party.  ference  with  the  United  States  and 
Russia  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
diplomatic  an(i  international  life  of  the  Japan- 
ese kingdom.  Never  before,  if  we  mistake  not, 
have  the  representatives  of  Japan  been  called 
into  conference  on  equal  terms  with  those  of 
great  world  powers  like  Russia  and  the  United 
States  upon  a  topic  of  general  concern.  Japan 
has  suddenly  become  a  power  to  be  reckoned 
with  and  respected.  However  we  may  regard 
the  merits  of  Japan's  pretensions  in  the  Hawaiian 
controversy,  we  are  bound  to  respect  the  astute- 
ness and  vigor  with  which  she  has  conducted  her 
diplomatic  correspondence,  both  with  the  Hawaiian 
Government  and  also  with  our  own.  The  people 
and  Government  of  the  United  States  have  al- 
ways been  Japan's  best  and  most  sincere  friends: 
and  that  fact  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
Japanese,  even  though  the  sudden  rise  of  their 
fortunes  may  for  the  moment  have  turned  theii 
heads  a  trifle.  They  are  bending  all  their  ener- 
gies toward  the  very  rapid  increase  of  their  navy. 
They  intend  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  next  twenty -five  years. 
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Tlicwe  conferences  at  Waaliiiiftton 
Octaniniu  liavR  an  interest  far  beyond  t!ie 
"  '"fo'*""-  topic  which  has  given  occasion  Jor 
them.  Tlio  qiiesliun  of  the  Btjals,  to  Iw  sure,  is 
important  enough  to  he  treated  seriously,  and  it 
is  to  bo  hoped  that  it  may  lie  setth'd  in  some  en- 
lightened mauTiiT  cnrditabio  to  the  pi-ogi'cSH  of 
civilization.  Yet  tlie  ipiestion  is  not  worth  any 
real  friction  or  iri'itutioii  lietween  nations.  Biit 
meanwhile  the  confiM'ences  in  "Washiugton  must 
needs  invito  attention  to  tho  Pac-ific  Ocean  as  the 
theater  of  various  new  and  tm[K)rlant  commercial 
and  internatiotial  develiijmicnis.  The  r^se  of 
Japan,  with  her  ;rreat  niivy;  the  approaching 
completiun  of  Huswiun  raiUvavH  wcross  HiU'ria 
and  Northern  ('hina,  with  the  flcconi[ianying  ile- 
volopinent  of  Russian  jKirls,  fiiiln'sw.'s,  and  naval 
forces  on  the  I'acilie  coast:  I  he  excitement  aliout 
Alaska,  with  its  gold  lields:  tlie  inqwuding  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  and  the  general  advance  of 
American  interests  on  the  I'acilie  coast;  the  talk 
of  transpacific  cables;  the  reniarknlile  develop- 
ment of  tlio  Cauadian-Vacificsteamsliip  conuuc- 


tionswith  India,  China,  and  Japan;  the  pmsped 
of  a  ship  cana!  somewlntre  across  the  neck  of  luid 
between  Noilh  and  South  America — all  tliew 
and  many  other  matters  lend  a  fresh  and  pdncr 
fill  glamour  to  any  occasion  that  brings  ti)pi.'[lii'r 
ri'presentatives  of  tlie  nations  that  are  most  kifnly 
interested  in  the  future  of  tlie  Pacific  Ocean. 

.  ]t  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  excollonl 
Attlgamenta  thing  fof  the  administration  at  '\V«aIi- 
i«  Diplomacy.  i„gty,i  j^  eniploy  trained  diplomaiif 
talent  for  the  exclusive  tri'atinent  of  particukt 
topics  of  importance.  For  concentration  M  a 
vei-y  large  element  of  success,  and  the  State  Ik- 
partinent  itself  is  always  occupied  with  a  iiiulii- 
tndi' of  matters  that  ari.se  in  the  course  of  oitli- 
nai-y  administrative  work.  It  is  plain  enougli. 
tJK'ivfore,  that  when  Mr.  Foster  aiKl  Mr.  Hauiliii 
aiv  especially  comnnssioned  to  deal  willi  tlw 
(juostion  of  the  seals  soniotiiiug  is  likely  lu  lie 
accomplishetl.  ^Vhen  one  n;an  like  Mr.  Handy 
is  made  a  sjK'cial  commissioner  with  a  quasi-aui- 
bassadorial  status  to  represent  us  at  Paris  ia  all 
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that  liavo  to  il<i  widi  American  rcprt'- 
a  at  the  f^reat  fxhiliilion  of  11)00  it  1k?- 
t  once  practically  cirtain  that  our  iiili-r- 
hat  matter  will  bo  careil  for,  anrl  t)mt  ok 

we  sliall  luakc!  a  Riiitable  display  tlireo 
tnce.  If  tho  special  mission  of  Senator 
;  and  liis  collcamicii  as  ref^arclB  tho  ruhabili- 
f  silver  lias  not  lii^en  ilffinifcly  sueci^ssful, 
icceedod  in  arinis^iiit;  an  unexpected  in- 
i  the  subject,  and  luin  cerlaiiily  f{one  fur 
mceoss  than  we  slmiiM  ever  have  lieen 
by  neKotiariims  tlirou;ih  ordinary  diplii- 
tannels.  Tile  mcist  recent  instuncf!  of  the 
of  a  special  diplomiitic  afient  for  the  ac- 
imeiit  of  a  particulttr  tiisk  is  the  fi'Iectiou 
ron.  Jtiiiii  A, 

lenew  tanfr.     Mr,  K^ 


linister 
tic   posi 


ns  especial  am 
■  reeiprncily  tiv; 
■iss-m  has  had  n 
ivii.g  iK-en  Tti 
sides  h'.hlinjr  •> 


ada  is,  of  course,  entirely  prepared  to  take  up 
tlie  subject,  and  several  of  the  South  American 
countries  will  afford  an  advantageous  field  for 
negotiation.    Let  our  trading  zone  be  extended. 

TkePii  ht  '^''*'  future  of  thc  West  Indies  must 
o/(*8  henceforth  be  oljserved  by  the  United 
Weatindiea.  y^^tes  witli  an  ev«;r-increa.'=i!ig  degree 
ijf  curiosity  and  cuiicern.  Nature  has  been  pro- 
digiously bountifiil  in  the  endowment  of  these 
islands,  and  they  have  at  times  contributed  a 
gi-eat  deal  to  the  wealth  of  Europe.  But  their 
industrial  development  has  !>een  slight  and  sujier- 
ticial,  and  they  have  licen  subject  to  tho  sharpest 
I'enctions.  At  present  th(^ir  fortiincs  oxo  at  an 
extremely  low  ebb.  Even  if  Cul)a  should  be 
kept  by  Spain,  there  is  no  prospect  that  it  will 
yield  further  streams  of  *-eahh  to  Spanish  cof- 
fei-B.  Its  tolmcco  and  some  other  cmjis  niay  bo- 
conio  measurably  profitabh!  again  in  the  early 
future;  but  the  gniat  sugar  croji,  once  the  source 
i)f  immense  wealtli,  is  probalily  a  thing  of  tho  ijast 
— at  least  as  a  revenuo-produeinjj  factor,  Amer- 
ican capital  and  ingenuity  might  do  something 
for  Cuba,  in  spite  of  the  permanent  victory  that 
beet  sugar  seiuus  to  have  won  over  cane  sugar; 
but  Spain  can  never  bring  back  smiling  prosper- 
ity to  the  (ieni  of  the  .VntilleK.  As  for  tho  groat 
liritish  island  of  .Jamaica,  its  industrial  decline, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  changed  ecimumic  position  of 
cnne  sugar,  has  of  late  pi-oceeded  very  rapidly. 
A  roy(3  commission  <m  the  serious  industrial 
crisis  in  tho  Itrilish  West  Indies  has  lately  re- 
ported in  thc  most  gloomy  and  discouraging 
vein.  Tho  great  island  of  Hayti-San  Domingo, 
divided  betwiim  two  relrograde  and  farcical  re- 
publics,  is  fabulously  rich  in  soil  and  in  possibili- 
ties of  development,  but  is  little  above  Central 
Africa  in  actual  ailvancement.  As  compared 
with  the  West  Indies,  moreover,  the  march  of 
imjirovement  all  over  tho  continent  of  Africa  is 
in  this  decade  at  a  many  times  greater  rate.  If 
any  influence  and  energy  can  ever  bo  effectively 
applied  to  lift  the  "West  Indies  out  of  tiie  politi- 
cal, social,  and  industrial  quagmire  into  which 
they  have  siuik  such  i-escue  must  come  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Twa  ^*'  '''^"'^''^  ""^  hesltato  to  bring  the 
West  Indian  n;public8  of  Ilayti  and  San  Domingo 
RtpuUht.  „„(i^.r  our  moral  iiinuence  and  protec- 
tion to  a  far  greater  extent  than  heretofore.  To 
tiiat  end  our  IJovernment  might  well  attach 
(Ti-cater  importance  to  our  representation  in  those 
ii'publics  liy  increasing  diplomatic  and  consular 
salaries,  by  sending  naval  vessels  more  frequently 
to  visit  the  island,  and  by  pressing  to  a  eonclu- 
ed   negotiations  for  a  port 
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and  a  coaling  station,  Ainericaii  cuiiiijiercial 
interests  in  tho  island  mifrlit  moreovfr  l)e  in- 
creased very  conpidcrablv  under  a  reasonablo 
amount  of  (.'ncouragcinont.  It  wiis  ri'porti'd  in 
tJie  n<^wPiiai«Ts  last  month  tliat  llio  Ainorit-an 
company  which  holds  thu  fuifitni  debt  of  San 
Doiniugu,  farms  the  revetiiii's.  maiia^es  tho 
linking  and  cnrrcncy  of  llie  ri'imblic,  and 
holds  varif.us  otluT  cono-ssiims,  had  sold  «iit 
to  an  Etiglisli  chui'ti'nril  coinjiany  of  sonic  kind. 
This  would  Vh!  regrcliahle;  hut  so  far  as  wo  can 
ascertain,  it  is  not  tnic.  Tlio  report  would  seem 
to  have  grown  out  nf  thu  American  Kviidicaie's 
attempt  to  place  its  aecurilies  on  the  London 
money  market.  It  is  important  for  the  United 
States  llial  this  eotiipany  should  not  yield  its 
political  influence  to  any  Kurojieun  syndicate. 

I  As  for  the  ti'public  at  the  other  end  of 
aS  the  island,  it  lias  been  in  a  high  .slate  of 
eirmaiiii.  excitement  this  pai-t  month  overa  dispute 
with  Germany,  We  are  not  in  possesion  of  tlie 
precise  merits  of  tint  controverey.  It  sctenis  that 
the  local  authorities  had  arrested  a  n*ident  wliose 
mother  ia  a  native  ITaytian  but  whusb  fatlier  is 
of  German  origin,  and  had  in  due  course  incar- 
cerated him  for  a  violent  assault.  Aa  the  n'snlt 
of  a  second  trial  the  term  of  imprisonment  was 
extended  from  three  mouths  to  a  year.  It  seems 
that  the  man  had  at  some  earlier  time  given  up 
the  Haytian  cittsienship  which  he  had  long  exer- 
cised and  had  enrolled  himseU  at  the  German 
legation  as  a  subject  of  Gennany.  The  German 
Minister  went  din'ctly  to  Preaident  Sam,  the  head 
of  the  Ilaytian  state,  and  not  only  demanded  the 
immediate  ii-leasie  of  the  prisoner,  liut  also  an 
indemnity  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  day  for  each 
day  of  his  imi>risonment,  with  a  further  indem- 


nity of  five  thousand  dollars  for  every  dav  tlul 
the  release  should  be  postponed.  The  Germu 
Minister  aceompanieil  his  demands  with  thretti 
that  German  warships  would  bumliai'd  Port  a 
Prince.  When  the  excitement  was  at  its  highert 
l)itc)i  the  United  States  Minister,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Powell,  intervened  and  niqui'Bted  that  the  pris- 
oner Im  released  as  a  C(mrt(«y  to  the  United 
States.  This  sc)hition  was  gratefully  welcomed 
by  the  Ilaytian  (iovernment,  which  in  its  action 
virtually  recognized  in  the  United  States  the 
character  of  ft  proteetoi-  of  tlie  legitimate  rights 
(if  tlie  small  American  ri'publics.  Tt  is  charged 
that  Germany  had  Hfully  welcomed  the  difliculiy 
Hs  an  excuse  for  wnding  some  war&hijis  to  niaks 
a  demonstrntinn  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  the 
intervention  of  the  United  States  was  resented  at 
Herlin.  MucJi,  of  course,  de]>ends  upon  the  essen- 
tial merits  of  tlie  case  If  Ilayti  had  done  Lue- 
ders  a  real  injustice  Germany  had  a  perfect  right 
to  resent  it  |irompl]y  and  lo  make  good  its  threiits. 
It  is  obvious  that  all  interests,  l>oth  Anieriran 
and  European,  would  l.>e  subserved  by  the  devel- 
opment at  these  [Kitty  West  Indian  and  Ceiilral 
American  capitals  of  a  large  American  influence, 
supported  by  very  careful  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments, with  suitable  permanent  accommodations 
for  our  repi-esentatives,  and  with  frequent  viat* 
from  American. men-of-war.  Such  an  influence 
on  the  jMirt  of  tlut  United  States  would  help  lo 
avert  n'volutions,  and  would  make  for  steady  lad 
equable  administration. 

Suain't      ^^  soon  became  evident  to  the  world 
Hiu  Cuban     that  Sagasta's  return  to  power  in  Spain 

Paiieg.  jj^jj  i)p(mgi)t  neither  harmony  nor 
strength  into  the  political  counsels  of  that  un- 
happy country.  Still  furtlier  wae  it  evident  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  programme  of  Spain's 
new  Cuban  j)tdicy  that  had  any  serious  value. 
The  nulonomy  pnijiosals  of  the  Sagasta  cabinet 
well!  not  of  a  kind  to  )>o  entertained  for  a  mo- 
ment by  tlie  friends  of  the  Culian  cause.  So 
Sjianish  government,  whether  conservative  tir 
liberal,  has  at  any  time  made  even  a  paper  prc- 
griimme  of  (.'ulnin  reforms  under  which  Cubans 
were  really  to  be  jwrnn'tted  to  manage  their  o«'ii 
affairs.  As  the  lion.  Hannis  Taylor  has  le»nied 
by  his  four  years'  residence  as  our  Minister  « 
Madi-id.  the  S])nnish  irolitical  mind  doea  not  *p- 
jiear  lo  In-  even  capable  of  understanding  ih* 
sipi  ill  ranee  of  fn'cdom  and  home  rule  aithej 
are  iimlei-stood  among  English -speaking  peo]^' 
ImL-nnicli  as  these  latest  Spanish  propoult  tm- 
body  t  he  greatest  concessions  that  Spun  il  will- 
ing to  make  towanl  Cuba,  and  inasniacli  * '''* 
Culians  regard  the  proposals  as  the  merest  ibH>i 
ii  nmy  now  be  considered  certain  enough  tbit 
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Cuban  w&r  cannot  be  terminated  by  any  kind 
x>litical  compromise  between  Spain  and  her 
>lted  colony.  If  Spain  is  to  retain  Cuba  at 
it  must  be  by  sheer  Torco  of  amis.  But  the 
ire  and  recall  of  "VVeyler,  after  the  confident 
ranee  that  had  been  made  to  the  world  long 
that  the  insurrection  was  practically  stamped 
were  absolutely  fatal  to  Spain's  military 
tion  in  Cuba.  From  the  very  outset  of  the 
rreciion  to  the  present  time  the  insurgents 
3  never  h&il  so  good  a  reason  for  confidence 
'as  given  them  in  the  recall  of  Weyler.  And 
■  have  not  persisted  throughout  the  b<itter 
of  threo  years  merely  to  give  up  the  cause 
n  their  prospects  have  i  in  measurably  brigiit- 
I.      For  evervthing  U  now  turning  t!ii?ir  way. 


ICfliWn         '^  '""^'-  '"■  '■'■""''"'"''■'■'I  tll«f  'll''  f'"* 

(  of  tie  Iian  k''"'"-  i-''  a  com  para  lively  easy 
\tnata.  iju^.  ,y  ||[j|.^,  .|'|||,  insurgents  bave 
ling  to  lose  by  the  criiilitLUiince  of  the  strug- 

for,  since  agricultuiT  and  iiidusrrv  are  al- 
t  wliollv  paralywd  in  tin-  island,  the  Itiiisses  of 
men  are  wiferaml  liettrrniT  under  tli.-  stand- 
,  of  (iomez  iin<l  till-  patriot  leaders  than  they 
d  otherwise  bi'  under  existing  cirL-iimstancPs. 

interior  of  the  I'oiintry  ti'adily  yields  the 
lie  fi"jd  snp|ilir's  ihiii  liaOe  always  sufliced  for 
Cuban  jinpulatiiui.  It  is  not  ihe  insurgi-nt 
JK*.  but  the  '■  pacilii'os."  or  nun-enmlialanls, 
en  bv  tlie  Spatiish  soldiery  iTit<,  the  large 
18,  wlio  have  sutTi-red  for  lack  of  food.  (.!en- 
Gomez  has  never  fn.tn  [li<.  first  had  ocear-ion 
nodify  his  theory  of  the  methods  by  which 


Cuba  would  win  independence.  He  has  been 
well  aware  that  in  tlie  lack  of  warshipa  and 
heavy  artillery  the  insurgents  could  not  hope  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  war  to  gain  possession  of 
fortified  seaports.  But  lie  has  always  believed 
that  they  conld  so  sweep  the  interior  and  harry 
the  Spanish  forces  as  gradually  to  wear  out  the 
resources  of  the  mother  country,  with  the  inevi- 
table result  of  grave  discord  iu  Spain's  home  af', 
fairs.  This  game  of  waiting  has  been  played 
with  masterly  skill  by  the  venerable  leader  of  the 
(hiban  forces.  He  has  made  no  needless  sacriRce 
of  his  men,  nor  has  ho  ever  shown  any  vengeful 
feeling  towani  his  opponents.  On  tho  contrary, 
he  has  treated  military  prisoners  with  great  con- 
sideration, and  has  never  forgotten  that  Cuba  has 
no  reason  to  hate  the  brave  and  unfortunate 
young  fellows  who  come  from  the  villages  and 
(arms  of  Spain  under  military  duress  to  partici- 
pate against  their  own  wills  in  an  unfortunate 
struggle  tlircse  thousand  miles  away  from  home. 
A  general  who  can  play  a  successful  game  of  mil- 
itary strategy  with  the  miniinuin  loss  of  life  by 
gunshot,  sa I jer- stroke,  bayonet  charge,  or  machete 
tlirust  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  The  fut- 
ure military  historian  will  proiiably  show  that 
tho  thing  for  which  Gen.  Maximo  Gomez  de- 
served the  highest  praise  was  his  ability,  with  » 
comparatively  small  force  of  men  and  very  limit- 
ed resources,  to  keep  a  quarter  of  a  million  troops 
of  the  enemy  expensively  idle  for  a  period  of 
several  years,  while  living  upon,  and  grad- 
ually exhausting,  a  base  of  supplies  three  thousand 
miles  distant.  Now,  what  Gomez  has  done  thus 
far  either  he  or  his  suceiissor,  in  case  of  his  death, 
can  apparently  continue  to  do  for  years  to  come. 


if/H  ll^f*'-  tlK'u.  is  the  situation  in  Cuba.  No 
Break  He  political  cotnproiiiiso  Iwtwetm  ihe  con- 
OtMiBci,?  [piiding  parties  is  possible,  and  no  mili- 
tary solution  hy  the  complete  victory  of  one  side 
or  the  other  is  in  pmspeel.  The  insurgents  cannot 
be  conquered,  nor  can  tho  S[)anish  troops;  for 
one  party  is  invincible  in  the  hills  and  fastnesses 
of  the  interior,  while  the  other  party  is  invinci- 
ble in  the  fortified  towns,  particularly  on  thesea- 
iHtard.  It  is  evident  that  the  deadlock  can  only 
Ije  broken  through  the  strained  situation  of  affairs 
■  in  Spain  or  outside  intervention.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  too  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  evacua- 
tion and  abandonment  of  Cuba  would  result  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  pres<*nt  dynasty  and  a  fierce 
civil  strife.  There  has  been  much  within  tho 
past  few  weeks  to  confirm  the  impression  that  the 
Spanish  politicians  are  now  fully  resolved  to 
charge  the  United  Slates  with  responsibility  for 
the  prolongation  of  the  Cuban  strife,  and  to  seek 
a  pretext  of  war  with  this  country,  under  cover 
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of  which  to  withdraw  from  Cuba  and  to  avert  civil 
war  at  home.  For  a  long  time  our  Government 
has  been  anxiously  watching  the  Cuban  situation 
and  endeavoring  to  ascertain  wliat  course  this 
country  ought  to  pursue.  Logically,  there  has 
been  really  notliing  to  do  except  to  decide  firmly 
and  finally  between  letting  tlie  situation  entirely 
alone  or  demanding  the  imuKHliate  restoration  of 
peace  and  order  in  Cuba,  and  undertaking  to 
secure  it  with  th<»  assumption  of  full  njsponsibil- 
ity  for  (Cuba's  future.  We  have,  however,  been 
postponing  the  choice  between  these  two  logical 
alternatives,  in  the  hope  that  something  miglit 
happen  to  relieve  us,  in  i)art,  at  least,  of  the  neces- 
sity for  exercising  so  grave  a  decision.  It  now 
seems  not  unlikely  that  S])ain's  peculiar  predica- 
ment may  lead  to  some  overt  act  on  her  part 
which  would  compel  us,  whatever  we  might 
otherwise  have  intended,  to  settle  the  Cuban 
question  for  all  time. 

Reducing  the  recent  diplomatic  dis- 
Diplomatic  cussion  to  its  simplest  terms,  it  is 
PnUminaries.  undcrsto<jd  that  our  new  Minister  to 
8pain,  General  Woodford,  was  instructed  by  the 
administration  to  inform  the  Spanish  Govern - 
inent  that  we  thought  the  Cuban  war  ought 
lo  be  ended,  and  would  like  to  have  Spain  name 
a  day  (earlier  than  December  of  the  present  year) 
within  which  Spain  would  exiH?ct  to  restore  order 
in  Cuba.  This  mode  of  approach  gave  Spain  an 
obvious  diplomatic  opportunity,  which  she  did 
not  fail  to  improve.  The  Spanish  foreign  office, 
after  taking  plenty  of  time,  in  order  to  make  its 
answer  as  effe(!tive  as  jwssible,  informed  our 
Government,  through  General  Woodford,  that 
Spain  could  set  no  precise  date  for  the  end  of  the 
war,  but  that  she  would  spare  no  efforts  to  bring 
it  to  an  end  as  soon  as  she  could,  and  that  mean- 
while her  effoits  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if 
the  United  States  would  observe  more  faithfully 
the  duties  of  neutrality.  The  answer  then  pro- 
ceeded to  charge  that  the  insurrection  would  have 
been  suppressi^d  long  ago  but  for  the  constant 
streams  of  material  and  moral  support  that  had 
been  flowing  from  the  United  Stat4»s  to  the  aid 
of  the  insurgents.  Lists  of  filibustering  expedi- 
tions were  included  in  the  answer,  and  various 
other  incidents  wc^re  set  forth  to  show  the  nature 
and  extent  of  American  aid  to  the  Cuban  cause. 
Our  Gov(»riiinent  its(»if  was  acciiS(Hl  of  lax  it  v  in 
its  efforts  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  of  ex])edi- 
tions.  The  purpos:  of  this  r(»ply  was  to  iiifiuiMJce 
the  European  pov;""s,  and  to  establish  a  basis  for 
future  claims  against  tiie  I'nit<»d  States,  analogous 
to  our  claims  against  England  after  th<*  conclusion 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  wjis scarcelv  fortunate  that 
irc  .Wjffij/d  /jiivc  jnviti'd  sncli  a  sfateiuent. 


Our  Actual  "^^^  plain  facts,  of  course,  are  that  our 
Record  as  Government  has  used  great  diligence, 
a  Neutral.  ^^^  ^^^^  actually  expended  money  reach- 
ing into  the  millions,  for  the  prevention  of  fili- 
bustering  expeditions  to  Cuba.  It  has  been  our 
duty,  under  international  law,  to  use  all  reason* 
able  diligen(!e  to  prevent  the  use  of  our  territory 
for  the  organization  and  departure  of  military 
expeditions  designed  to  make  war  upon  any  power 
with  which  we  are  at  peace.  But  the  private 
sale  and  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other 
supplies  is  a  p(»rfectly  legitimate  business.  The 
Cuban  insurgents  have  not  desired  to  recruit  men 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  has  been  no  fih- 
l)ustering  worth  mentioning.  The  smuggling  of 
arms  and  ammunition  into  Cuba  is  not  filibuster- 
ing, and  is  no  concern  of  ours  whatever.  It  is 
for  the  Spanish  civil  and  military  authorities  to 
guard  their  own  coasts;  and  if  they  have  not 
i»een  able  to  ])revent  the  landing  of  supplies  on 
so  comparatively  limited  a  coast  line  as  that  of 
( 'Uba  they  have  no  right  to  ask  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  prevent  the  shipment 
of  munitions  of  war  from  a  coast  line  as  vast  as 
ours.  The  thing  has  been  manifestly  impossible. 
Much  of  the  material  purchased  by  the  agents  of 
the  Cul)an  patriots  in  this  country  has  gone  first 
to  ports  in  the  British  West  Indies,  to  be  subse- 
quently reshipped,  or  else  has  found  its  way  into 
Cuba  l>y  way  of  a  Central  or  South  American  re- 
])ublic. 

T^    /» /-.;   I    Naturally  our  Government  was  not 

The  Critical        .  i        *i    o      •    i  o  -^ 

Point  pleas<Ml  witli  Spam  s  answer,  and  it  is 
Approaching,  ^.^ported  that  Minister  Woodford  re- 
ceived cable  instructions  to  inform  the  Spanish 
foreign  oflTice,  in' a  sharj)  note,  that  we  resented 
and  repudiated  the  charges  contained  in  the  Span- 
ish answ(»r.  To  this  note,  it  is  alleged,  Spain 
made  an  equally  sharp  retort,  containing  the  threat 
that  Spain  might  st?e  fit  to  overhaul  and  search 
American  vess(?ls  on  tin?  high  seas.  There  could 
})e  no  p()ssi]>le  justification  for  such  a  proceeding 
in  the  actual  state  of  facts,  and  it  could  signify 
nothing  but  Spain's  deliberate  intention  to  force 
tliis  country  into  a  war.  Our  forl)carance  in  the 
presence  of  Spain's  infamous  barlmritios  in  Cuba, 
and  in  view  of  the  prolongation  of  a  hopeless 
struggle  that  has  destroyed  our  great  commerce 
with  Cuba,  has  ]>een  without  parallel  in  the  his- 
torv  of  internatir)nal  relations.  So  far  as  we  have 
ow(^d  any  duty  of  neutrality  toward  Spain  we 
have  far  mon*  than  j)erformed  it,  and  it  simply 
remains  for  us  to  decide  on  other  grounds  what 
we  will  do.  T)iplomatic  conference  with  Spain  is 
altogether  futile.  This  country  must  determine 
for  itself  what  its  proper  course  should  be,  and 
l\\e\\  it  uwvst  ansuuxe  full  responsibility. 
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[rresolution  is  unpardonable  in  the  foreign 
policies  of  a  great  government,  and  irres- 
olution has  for-  a  number  of  years  past 
marked  a  characteristic  of  the  foreign 
:  the  United  States  tliat  it  has  cost  us 
estige  and  done  us  serious  harm.  There 
ig  that  the  world  respects  so  much  in  a 
attitude  and  policy  as  finnness  and  fixity 
»se.  If  the  people  of  tlie  United  States 
intervene  in  Cuban  affairs  they  have  the 
mdant  moral  justification  for  doing  so. 
,'  thing  that  could  oondenm  such  a  move- 
the  part  of  our  country  would  be  doubt 
linds  as  to  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  our 
American  intervention  in  Cuba  at  anv 
hin  the  past  year  and  a  half  would  have 
epted  by  the  whole  world  with  even  l(?ss 
or  criticism  than  the  Russian  intervention 
If  of  Bulgaria  twenty  years  ago.  The 
m  of  the  ''  reconcentrados*'  has  given  us 
lest  grounds  for  interference.  Spain  has 
ry  reasonable  chance  to  regain  her  lost 
and  she  has  hopelessly  failed.    The  osten- 

conciliatory  policy  of  the  new  captain - 

Blanco,  promises  to  have  even  less  effi- 

lan  the  criminally  brutal  policy  of  hispred- 

The  Spaniards  in  Cuba  themselves  re- 
proposed  policy  of  autonomy  as  an  insult 
loyalty,  while  th(»  insurgents  look  upon 
3  merest  sham.  The  brutalities  of  the 
policy  which  conc(»ntrated  the  farming 
:>n  in  the  garrisoned  towns  are  now  fully 
I  bv  the  new  authorities,  and  there  is  at 
pretense  of  an  effort  to  f(HMl  the  remnant 

starving  ])e()pl(%  and  some,  at  least,  of 
is  said,  are  to  be  allowed  to  go  back  to 
astated  homes  and  fields.  But  this  change 
',  far  from  soltening  their  hearts  toward 
nust  onlv  serve  to  convince  them"  that 
clutch  is  weakening,  and  th(»y  will  help 
rgents  morci  than  ever.  In  any  case  they 
nearlv  all  starvi^l  to  death.  There  seemed 
ght  prospect  that  Wcyler's  j)()licy  of  ex- 
ion,   applied  to  wonu^n   and  children  as 

0  men,  might  sotuc  time  ])ossil)ly  restore 

1  the  control  of  a  dcpopulatcMl  province. 
Sa^asta-Blaiico  ])olicy  comes  thre<*  years 

The  fact  is  tliat    this  ])olicy  has   been 

with  sole  reference  to  its  effect  upon  pub- 

DU  in  the  Ciiited  States.     It  is  a  measure 

ing  time.     The  Spanish  (lovernment  a.^ks 

ted   States  to   he  ])atient    until   th(»    new 

as    Ix'en   tested    ]>y   results.      Meanwhile 

resorting  t()  every  conceivahlf  means  to 

her  naval  stren;^th,  and  there  can  be  lit- 

t  of  her  intention  to  use  her  navy  against 

ted   States.       The   frankness  with  which 

attempted  to  purchase  sliips  and  secure 


financial  support  in  other  countries,  with  scarcely 
a  pretense  of  concealing  the  direction  of  her  hostile 
designs,  might  justify  a  very  pointed  inquiry  and 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

^  ^.  ^  It  is  quite  clear  that  all  the  very  sur- 
tries  Gain-  prising  reports  of  a  delightful  state  of 
ing  Time,  diplomatic  harmony  betwecjn  Spain  and 
the  United  States  that  filled  the  newspapers  dur- 
ing November  were  due  to  the  fact  that  both 
governments  had  strong  reasons  for  desiring  to 
postpone  an  open  break.  Spain  was  engaged  in 
the  difficult  operation  of  swapping  horses  amid 
stream.  A  new  captain -general  had  been  sent  to 
Cuba,  accompanied  by  a  new  commander  of  the 
forces  in  the  field,  while  a  new  admiral,  also, 
Landero,  had  been  sent  to  relieve  Admiral  Na- 
varro as  commander  of  the  fleet  on  the  Cuban 
station.  Moreover,  the  financial  and  naval  pro- 
gramme at  home  was  meeting  with  some  dis- 
agreeable checks  and  delays.  As  for  our  own 
administration,  it  had  staked  its  success  upon  a 
policy  for  the  improvement  of  industrial  con- 
ditions, and  nothing  couhl  have  b(H»n  further  from 
its  tastes  and  preferencHJS  than  so  disturbing  a 
condition  as  foreign  warfare.  The  President, 
moreover,  was  not  to  ])0  ])lamcd  for  wishing  to 
throw  upon  Congress  the  lion^s  share,  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  part  we  might  see  fit  to  take 
henceforth  in  the  Cuban  imbroglio.  Congress 
will  convene  on  December  G.  Its  Western  and 
Southern  meml)ers  particularly  will  bring  to 
Washington  with  them  fn)m  their  constituencies 
a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  recognition  by 
this  Government  of  the  independence  of  Cuba, 
with  the  further  understanding  that  this  country 
will  help  make  that  iiidep(?ndence  a  universally 
admitted  fact. 

The  Madrid  authorities  pretend  to 
^^^ PacifieS^"^^  have  received  dispatches  from  the 

Governor- General  of  the  Philippines, 
Pr^mo  de  Riviera,  to  the  effect  that  the  rebellion 
in  that  island  is  entirely  at  an  end.  The  report 
is  probably  true,  although  it  may  have  been  col- 
ored somewhat  at  Madrid  for  effect  upon  the 
Cuban  situation.  The  Philippine  insurrection 
b(^gan  just  fifteen  months  ago.  Its  prime  mover 
was  a  remarkable  man  named  Dr.  Kizal,  whose 
influence  with  his  fellow -natives  of  the  Philip- 
])ines  was  even  greater  tlian  that  of  the  idolized 
Marti  among  the  Cubans.  Dr.  Rizal  was  cap- 
tured, court-martialed,  and  shot  by  the  Spaniards 
a  few  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion. 
After  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Philippine  girl  of  Irish  origin,  Miss 
Josephine  Bracken.     The  rebellion  was  serious 
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enough  to  require  the  shipment  of  numerous 
reinforcements  from  Spain,  but  there  was  never 
much  prospect  of  its  ultimate  success.  Wlien, 
some  months  ago,  it  seemed  practically  at  an  end 
through  the  surrender  of  a  large  body  of  the  in- 
surgents, the  field  was  taken  by  the  young  widow 
of  Dr.  Rizal,  whose  appearance  as  the  Philippine 
Joan  of  Arc  fanned  the  insurrection  into  new 
and  vigorous  life.  The  fmal  pacification  of  the 
island,  according  to  the  reports  from  Madrid,  has 
come  about  through  a  ])oli(!y  borrowed  from  the 
methods  used  by  the  English  in  India.  The 
terms  of  peace,  it  is  said,  were  prescribed  by  the 
rebel  chiefs  themselves,  and  of  course  full  am- 
nesty and  many  administrative  reforms  were 
promised  by  the  Spaniards.  General  Blanco, 
now  in  Cuba,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  was  the 
Governor- General  of  the  Philippines  through  most 
of  the  trouble,  Init  failed  to  restore  harmony. 

^.   «   ...   The  conditions  of  the  great  municipal 

The  Death  •      ^r        ^t     ^  •        i 

of  Henry  Campaign  in  New  York  were  seriously 
George,  altered  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
Henry  George?,  on  October  29,  some  four  days 
previous  to  the  election.  Mr.  George's  health 
was  known  by  his  close  friends  to  be  extremely 
precarious.  He  had  once  before  been  the  victim  of 
a  slight  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  the  high  pressure 
to  which  his  candidacy  subjected  him  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  second  stroke  which 
ended  fatally.  The  whole  city  was  in  a  state  of 
unusual  excitem(»nt,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
added  a  tragic  element  to  a  situation  already  full 
of  dramatic  intensity.  Even  the  political  op- 
ponents whom  he  had  denounced  most  unsparingly 
joined  with  all  the  rest  of  the  community  in 
paying  high  tribut(?s  to  his  memory.  A  public 
funeral  was  attended  by  thousands  of  people,  and 
a  great  procession  of  organized  bodies  of  work- 
ingmen  made  a  profoundly  impressive  spectacle. 
It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
place  which  history  will  assign  to  Henry  George 
as  an  economic  writer  and  a  social  and  political 
reformer,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  note  the  fact  that 
all  disposition  to  question  \\w.  sincerity  of  Mr. 
George's  beliefs,  the  hon(*sty  of  his  character, 
and  the  unselfish  devotion  of  his  life  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  has  entirely  disappeared.  Apart 
from  his  specific  proposals  for  social  progress,  the 
spirit  of  his  life  and  woi-k  has  won  the  respect  of 
the  country  and  the  world.  On  the  very  night  of 
his  death  Mr.  George  had  been  addressing  great 
audiences,  and  the  burden  of  all  his  last  speeches 
was  fierce  denunciatit^n  of  governmcMit  by  bosses 
and  rings,  and  particularly  of  the  Tammany  sys- 
tem, lie  had  repeatedly  expresst?d  his  good  will 
toward  Mr.  Seth  Low  and  the  Citizens'  Union 
movement,  and  he  had  made  it  perfectly  i^lain 


that  the  thing  he  supremely  desired  was  the 
triumph  of  honest  and  decent  government.  His 
warnings  and  rebukes  were  in  the  tone  of  a  grim 
Hebrew  prophet  rather  than  that  of  an  adaptable 
nineteenth-century  politician.  He  died,  and  the 
whole  city  paid  him  tributes  that  seemed  well- 
nigh  extravagant;  for  all  the  well-known  poli- 
ticians, clergymen,  and  leaders  of  opinion  seemed 
to  be  competing  with  one  another  in  the  effort 
to  say  the  most  glowing  thing  about  Mr.  George 
as  a  martyr  in  a  sacred  cause.  And  the  voiceless 
thousands  seemc^d  even  more  deeply  and  sincerely 
impressed  than  the  few  scores  of  men  who  are 
always  heard  on  such  occasions. 

There  were  those  who  supposed  that 
^^mtoru.^    this  great  wave  of  emotion  meant  some 

general  and  serious  respect  for  the  im- 
mediate cause  to  which  Henry  George  had  sacri- 
ficed his  life;  but  they  were  destined  to  be  dis- 
illusionized in  very  short  order,  for  Mr.  Richard 
Oroker's  Tammany  Hall  ticket  was  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  the  essential  flip- 
pancy of  the  community  was  thus  more  clearly 
revealed  than  ever  before.  It  was  our  remark 
last  month  that  New  York  City  had  a  great  op- 
portunity to  achieve  such  good  government  as 
would  mean  substantial  benefits  to  all  the  people, 
but  that,  whatever  decision  the  ballots  might 
register,  the  people  would  get  what  they  really 
wanted,  and  what  they  wanted  would  be  quite  as 
good  as  they  deserved,  and  probably  better.  We 
have  now  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  the  sincere  intention  of  Mr.  Croker, 
and  of  the  persons  whom  he  has  caused  to  b© 
placed  in  the  positions  of  authority  in  the  most 
important  city  government  in  the  world,  to  give  to 
the  people  a  far  better  administration  of  their  af- 
fairs than  their  own  conduct  entitles  them  to  have. 
The  serious  thing  about  the  result  of  the  election 
is  not  the  probable  inefficiency  or  possible  mis- 
management of  the  affairs  of  the  city  by  a  Tam- 
many administration,  but  the  irresponsibility  of 
the  voters  who  have  voted  to  abdicate  real  demo- 
cratic government  and  to  install  a  vulgar  boss  in 
supreme  authority.  It  has  sometimes  been  diffi- 
cult for  Americans  to  comprehend  how  th' 
French  people  could  have  permitted  the  Secoii'- 
Repu])lic  to  be  broken  down,  and  could  have 
voted  their  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  usurp*' 
tion  of  an  adventurer  who  subjected  the  whole 
political  fabric  to  his  personal  rule.  It  ought  not 
now  to  be  so  difficult  for  us  to  understand.  The 
citizens  of  the  great  American  metropolis  h*^ 
delii)erately  voted  that  they  do  not  want  goT^' 
ment  under  men  selected  for  public  spiiit  or  hV^ 
charac^ter,  but  that  they  prefer  above  all  thint' 
to  be  governed  by  one  Richard  Croker,  lor  who* 
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ad   character  not   a   single  voter   in  New 
has  a  particle  of  sincere  respect. 

What  Mr.  Henry  George  just  before 
'^"'*  his  death  was  saying  every  day  on  pub- 
lic platforms  about  Mr.  Croker  did  not 
present  the  prevailing  opinion  among  all 
3  of  people  in  the  community.  The  people 
'oted  to  make  Mr.  Croker  master  of  the  city 
e  next  four  years  were  undoubtedly  of  the 
opinion  as  Mr.  Henry  George.  They 
ed  enlightened,  decent,  and  progressive 
nment  b<»causo  thev  did  not  want  it;  and 
lid  not  want  it  hc'cause  their  motives  in  the 
matter  weri»  selfish  ones.  It  is  not  more 
le  now  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Edmund 
»  to  indict  a  wliolo  community,  and  nothing 
Ik?  farther  from  our  meaning  than  that  the 
;  of  New  York  are  prevailingly  vicious  and 
ved.  Our  assertion  simply  is  that  there  is 
mense  body  of  voters  in  New  York  who  do 
•efor  the  best  things,  and  who  are  willing  to 
he  citv  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Croker 
ammany  for  some  reason  personal  to  them- 
This  can  be  better  understood  with  con- 
illustration.  To  begin  with,  there  is  in  a 
city  like  New  York  a  large  element  who 
)sitively  vicious,  belonging  to  the  criminal 
?mi- criminal  classes.  These  men,  for  obvi- 
fasons,  prefer  Tammany  government.  Next, 
'ammany  macliine  itself,  which  has  been 
up  by  a  long  process,  has  a  great  body  of 
directly  attached  to  it,  who  as  petty  poli* 
3  with  little  or  no  other  means  of  support 
a.  pecuniary  interest  in  Tammany's  success, 
comes  the  li(|uor  interest,  which  went  in  a 
body  for  Tamnuiny  this  year,  as  it  has 
y  done  lieretofort*.  Kven  admitting  that 
•  selling  is  a  legitimat(»  and  honorable  busi- 
it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  dc^nied  that  the 
1  thousand  saloons  of  the(ireater  N(^w  York 
irrounded  by  vicious  and  law- breaking  ten- 
's, that  ihey  are  the  su])port('rs  always  of 
overnm<Mit,  and  that  they  are  able  to  com- 
a  following,  which  reiluced  t(^  its  verylow- 
rms  must  niran  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand 
on  election  da  v. 


2kmen, 

r 

nee. 


WluMi  the  reform  administration  of 

Mayor  Strong  temporarily  took  the 

l)la('e    of   the  Tammany  government 

reet-cleanin^  department  found  a  great  ob- 

to  its  work  m  the  trucks  atid  wagons,  some 

tlK)Usan<l    or   mon?  ()f  whicli  when  not  in 

use  were  left  standing  on  the  stn^ets.      At 

and  on   Sunihjys  the  cross  streets  of  New 

were  lined  with  tliese  trucks.      For  many 

IS  the  y)ractice  was  seriously  objectionable. 


One  of  the  best  things  accomplished  by  the  reform 
administration  was  the  removal  of  these  vehicleSy 
whose  owners  were  accordingly  obliged  to  pay 
for  shed  room  or  yard  room.  The  objectionable 
practice  had  always  been  connived  at  by  Tam- 
many, which  had  found  it  both  politically  and 
financially  profitable  to  *' protect"  the  truckmen. 
Civilization  makes  some  progress  even  in  New 
York,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  these  truckmen 
will  succeed  again  in  appropriating  the  streets  for 
their  stable -yards.  Nevertheless,  they  have  their 
hopes,  and  of  course  they  voted  the  Tammany 
ticket.  The  case  of  the  truckmen  gives  a  suf- 
ficient clue.  There  are  various  other  private 
interests  that  wish  to  violate  municipal  ordinances 
or  break  the  State  laws,  and  that  seek  the  con- 
nivance of  public  officials.  These  interests  nat- 
urally vote  for  Tanmiany.  The  street  railroad 
organizations,  gas  companies,  and  other  fran- 
chise-using or  franchise -seeking  concerns  are  in 
position  to  control  a  great  many  votes,  and  the 
reasons  why  they  should  favor  a  Tammany  gov- 
ernment rather  than  a  Citizens'  Union  govern- 
ment are  too  plain  to  require  any  explanation. 

The  reasons  why  the  great  bulk  of 
^^'iearfnga'^"  the  voters  who  were  expected  to  sup- 
port the  Henry  George  ticket  resort 
ed  to  Tammany  after  the  death  of  their  leader 
cannot  be  explained  in  a  word.  In  any  case, 
these  men  would  never  have  voted  for  General 
Tracy  and  the  straight  Republican  ticket.  As  be- 
tween that  ticket  and  Tammany,  their  preferences 
could  not  have  been  in  doubt.  Nor  were  their 
instincts  in  that  respect  other  than  sound,  for 
Tammany  represents  a  much  greater  capacity  for 
a  reasonably  well-conducted  municipal  govern- 
ment than  is  represented  by  the  local  Republican 
machine.  It  must  l)e  remembered  that  New  York 
has  always  been  an  overwhelmingly  Democratic 
oity.  In  the  recent  campaign  the  best  Republi- 
cans, with  a  few  excer/tions,  supported  Seth  Low 
and  the  Citizens'  Urion.  What  remained  of  the 
Republican  party  that  rallied  around  Mr.  Platt*s> 
ticket  represented  in  New  York  City  almost  ex- 
actly what  Republicanism  lias  represented  in  some 
of  the  strongly  Democratic  Southern  States.  Mr. 
Henry  George's  movement  had  been  launched 
not  as  an  independent  local  effort  to  secure  eman- 
cipated municipal  government,  but  as  the  move- 
ment of  the  Simon-pure  National  Bryan  Democ- 
racy, as  against  a  Tammany  which  had  refused  to 
indorse  the  Chicago  platform.  The  death  of  Mr. 
George  seemed  so  clearly  to  foreshadow  the  dis- 
solution of  the  <*  Democracy  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son "  that  a  great  many  plain  Democratic  voters 
of  Bryan  affiliations  promptly  decided  that  Tam- 
many's, after  all,  was  the  only  remaining  Demo- 
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•cratic  standanl,  and  to  that  standard  thoy  flocked. 
This  was  made  the  easier  for  them  by  the  fact 
that  Judge  A' an  AVyck,  tlie  candidate  for  mayor, 
had  supported  Mr.  Bryan  last  year,  while  the 
army  of  Tammany  workers  throughout  tlie  great 
metropolis  was,  by  direction  from  headquarters, 
set  at  work  upon  most  conciliatory  tactics.  Tak- 
ing round  figures,  the  Tammany  ticket  received 
•J3(),000,  the  Seth  Low  ticket  15\),000,  the  Piatt 
Republican  ticket  100,000,  and  tlie  ticket  headed 
by  Henry  George,  junior,  as  a  substitute  for  his 
father,  20,000.  Mr.  Low's  vote,  under  all  the 
-circumstances,  was  a  magnific>ent  tribute*  to  his 
high  personal  character  and  eminent  qualifica- 
tions. Further  than  that,  it  was  a  splendid  ob- 
ject lesson  to  the  ma(;hine  politicians. 

How  the  Up  to  the  very  last  moment,  Mr.  Piatt 
"^Liue^'and  ^^^^^  assured  President  McKinley  and 
Let  Uue."  the  administration  at  Wasliington  that 
the  Tracy  ticket  would  be  elected  beyond  a  per- 
adventure,  and  that  Mr.  Low's  vote  would  be  the 
smallest  cast  for  the  four  principal  tickets.  Mr. 
Piatt  most  strenuously  endeavored  to  implicate 
the  McKinley  administration  in  the  local  New 
York  contest  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  sharer 
in  the  disgrace  of  the  Republican  defeat.  The 
I'act  of  course  is  that  the  Republican  machine 
was  not  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  situation. 
It  was  aware  all  the  time  that  General  Tracy  did 
not  stand  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  being  elected. 
There  has  never  been  the  slightest  prospect  that 
the  Greater  New  York  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Republican  machine,  and  the  Republican 
machine  has  always  perfectly  understood  this. 
The  separate  Republican  ticket,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  machine  to  support  Seth  Low,  were  a  part 
of  the  plan  to  make  certain  the  success  of  Tam- 
many. It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  plain  a  iK)litical 
game  should  find  the  general  public  so  easily 
imposed  upon.  What  the  Republican  machine 
desires  for  itself  is  to  maintain  its  control  of  tlie 
State  government  at  Albar.v.  So  long  as  it  can 
control  the  law-making  power,  which  is  always 
superior  to  the  pow(M'  of  the  municipal  goveM'n- 
ment  in  New  York  City,  the  Republican  machine 
has  the  advantageous  position  in  a  trading  bar- 
gain with  the  Tammany  Democracy. 


Again 


After  the  eh^ttion  it  was  found  that  the 
A  Piatt      regular  or  Piatt    Republican  members 
Legislature.    ^^^  ^j^^  J.ogislatun?  Would  probably  fall 

just  short  of  a  cU?ar  majority,,  and  a  great  (h\il 
was  said  for  a  few  days  about  the  al;ilitv  of  six 
or  seven  anti- Piatt  or  Citizens'  Union  members 
to  virtually  control  the  Legislature  by  reason  of 
their  ex(;rcising  the  balance  of  power  betwcnm  the 
large  group  of  Democrats   and  the  still  larger 


group  of  regular  Republicans.     The  absurdity  of 
this  idea  lay  in  the  assumption  that  there  was  any 
honest  and  complete  antagonism  between  tae  two 
large  machine  groui)s  on  matters  involving  profit 
and  advantage  to  the  political  machines.     The 
Republican  side  of  th(.^  Legislature  will  have  no 
trouble  in  drawing  sudicient  support  from  the 
Democratic  side  to  insure  easy  success  for  ma- 
chine measures.     The  trading  basis  is  beautifully 
free  from  difficulties,  and  for  the  present  moment 
the  two  machines  have  everything  that  they  could 
reasonably  have  hoped  for.   To  be  sure,  the  spoils 
contingent  of  the  New  York  City  Republican  ma- 
chine would  have  been  glad  to  have  the  offices 
tiiat  Mayor  Van  Wyck  will  distribute  to  Tam- 
many Democrats;  but  since  there  was  never  any 
chance  that  th(?se  offices   could   go  to  Republi- 
can henchmen,  there  is  no  keen  disappointmeut. 
Their  reward  ccjmes  to  them  in  other  ways;  for 
the  control  of  the  State  government  makes  tho 
Rei)ublican  machine  rich  and  powerful  enough  to 
scatter  crumbs  of  comfort   among   the  faithful 
who   keej)  up   the   fraudulent   enrollments  and 
manipulate  tlui  dishonest  caucuses  of  the  metrop- 
olis.    The  great  corporations  that  are  robbing 
the  people  of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York 
will  be  quite  amply  protected  this  coming  year, 
although  they  will  have  paid  more  handsomely 
for  their  protection  than  ever  before.     And  the 
price  of  that  protection  will  not  be  monopolized 
by  a  single  political  machine. 

Meanwhile  the  general  progress  of  the 
Despite  great  community  in  the  arts  and  methoda 
Politics.  ^£  civilized  life  will  not  be  completely 
checked  by  the  success  of  Tammany.  Public 
opinion  will  demand  clean  streets,  and  there  will 
not  be  a  complete  lapse  from  the  Waring  stand- 
ard. Sites  for  a  number  of  additional  small 
parks  and  children's  playgrounds  in  the  densest 
pcn-tions  of  the  city  were  definitely  announced 
last  month,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  expect 
that  this  programme  will  be  carried  through. 
Within  a  month  the  courts  have  secured  a  highly 
favorable  re])ort  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
posed underground  rr.pid  transit  line,  which  is  to 
Ilk^  constructed  with  municipal  funds,  and  the 
prospects  for  that  gri»at  enterprise  are  now  alto- 
gether bright.  The  remarkable  beginnings  of 
tnlucational  reform  that  have  been  made  within 
tlie  past  y(»ar  are  likely  to  suffer  a  great  deal 
from  Tamu'any's  victory,  for  in  nothing  has 
Tammany  atlministration  in  times  gone  by  been 
so  far  below  the  average  American  standard  as  in 
this  matter  of  schools.  Nevertheless,  the  gains 
that  Lave  been  made  will  not  be  altogether  lost 
TIkm'o  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Richard 
C^roker  has  advanced  a  good  deal  in  his  appreda- 
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Comt  of  Appeals. 


of  Baltimore. 


n  "f  tlip  true  roqAiii-c-menls  of  moilem  iiiuniL-i- 
I  priigress,  ami  tliat  ho  would  greatly  prefer 
it  tlie  next  four  years  of  Taintnony  rule  should 
markwl  by  soino  attractive  utims  in  New 
)rk'B  iiiiuiicipal  appoint  in  en  Is,  rather  than  by  a 
venly  retroftression.  But  those  things  are  not 
■.  Orokor's  first  considi'ration,  and  real  progress 
modern  niuuici|ial  mctho4ls  is  almost  im])ossi- 
•  iinilci-  tlui  class  of  men  tliat  Tainniany  will 
-taiuly  si'k'tl  t<>  Iw  heads  of  the  gn^at  arlniiui;)- 
tivo  dciwtrtmcntM. 


In 


gciiiTid  the  eli'ctions  throughout 
fimiiti'V  showed  Deniocrnlic  gains 
igaiiLst  the  great  Iti'publicaii  wave 


of  last  year;  liut  the  reaction  would  not  appear 
to  have  been  sharp  enough  to  have  any  striking 
party  significance.  Governor  AVoleott  was  re- 
elected in  MaseachusettH  liy  a  liciiuhliean  major- 
ity of  more  than  80,(100  votes.  The  only  State 
office  of  signilicancc  in  the  New  York  election 
was  that  of  the  chief  judge  of  the  highest  court, 
and  the  Demooralic  eaudiilatp,  Judge  Parker, 
was  vietoriou.'i  by  a  plurality  of  more  than  .")0,- 
000  votes.  The  Itepulilicaus  carried  the  Xew 
Jersey  Legislature,  but  by  a  reduced  majority. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  Hejjublicau  ticket  was  suc- 
cessful by  considerably  less  than  half  of  last  year's 
plurality.  In  ^[arylan(^,  despite  his  strenuous 
efforts,    Sf^nator  Uorman  was  defeated,  and  tlie 


Rupablican  Ooi-emor-elect  of  Iowa. 
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lii:|.'il<lifan  lji.''}^\Htii>:  ■*■:;;  i.aw.--  f.i'  ^.!--r.--..r. 
A  l:.-i,.;'r,li.-an  w*s  «--:':':'.-'l  M«y.,r  ^.f  IJaLtiinor.-. 
(ii  Olii'i  ti.i-  '■■in;'rii-litijr  for'-'-B  Ai-r-r  i':'l  l.v  .Sma- 

I-,r  llal.l.ii.  ■^■].'.•.^r  •y,li'.:S>>-J,l^':-.  i^:  Wa.-^ili;rtOh  .1.:- 
J,--!!.!-:-!  lil-'.li  !;..Ml-'-'J'.ii  '.:"  a  l:'-:.rr,Ii<.'&ii  I,--Ki^- 
l«iiir.-.  ar.'l  -Mr.  Joliti  Ii.  .M-I,..;,!,.  -,?  (;;ri.;ih(uiti. 

wLo'iXi "-'1  <h'-  ..-ii;,t'.r;iu  -'■;.:  if  t).'-  lJ.-r;i.,(Tat-. 

nl.Mil'l  iraiii  a  ij.i.;',r;:v  ..:■  -;.■■  .-..-x-jn^khiK  h-Av 
ntC.^lijiNl,-!,,  .Mr.  Uui.TiH  ■.^H^  -i"..-..f-il  ■■l.v  a 
<-l/H-:  sli;,-.'.-,-  an.l  <i',-.-n,.,r  ilu.^iiii.-U  u-a.^  r..- 
«l.rfr,.-.l.  hi  |.--A-ii  tii'r  Ilori.  I.-;i.-  M.  HJm-*-  wa.s 
irl(:(;t":'l  t'ovi'Mi'ir  liv  a  lhrt(''  U'.'iiiiUicati  iiiajimtv. 
Ill  N'.-l.r«.k;»  rln;  fiiM..ii  ;{  r..piili.Trs-,  silvi.-r  Df?m- 
(K-nits,  aii'l  ,-;l'.t-r    [!<-j.uljlii-aiin  i-arrji-l  th--  'lay; 

ii-s^ftil — ill':  il'iid  I).-ni'"Tai..^.  vi-li'j  ran  B  w.'irtiral"! 

n-suk.  It.  mil'.-  Ik;  li.irlv  i>ri-'iii't<:-i  a.--  a  ii-j^iilt  cf 
lliis  y'-ar"=,  <'i':.Mi.,iis  tlLat'iii'-  Nariwial  d-M  Ih-io- 
'.i-nits.  a.-  a  'iiKtiii'-t  '.r(r!iiiLnatii,ji,  will  'H.-iajiiit-ar. 
ami  that  ili'i^'^  wlio  wvn-  iriort  i-anii-sr  in  ilir 
iiioviiiii'ifit  will  iifijlialilv  a':t  lir:iif:i;f'-jrl!i  with  tin; 
|{.:i.uUicaii.-^.  whil.:  iSryauist..,  s.-.^alW,  will  liav-i 
ulniijsl  ii[iilis|iiito'l  sway  in  I  In  in 'jc  rati':  ixjuncilH. 

Tlin  ro]ifrrt  (il  I'D.'iiiiiastt.T-fii-in-ral  (iarv, 
sJt'a'  «;inl.("lyinK  us  it  .1'«-m  tlu.-  ivi^irts  aii'l  rc<;- 
bbb*..  ,i,„,f|,,,|ilnti(,iiM  iif  tin;  assistant  ]MiBtnia.sterM- 
•X<'ni'riil,  iw  ati  cx'^iijrfionally  iinjHirtant  'Iwnini'nt. 
A  larK«  part  of  tin;  vcilunur  is  'Invcjtoil  t(»  an  hthh- 
ttK'Ut,  to  i.iir  rriin'l  iniaiiswcral>l<<.  in  favor  of  tlio 
]>r(>iii|)t  institution  hy  this  iiountry  of  a  posital 
wivinK«  iMiiik  system,  'V\m  array  of  farts  anil 
liKiinrH  i]iarsliaii'<i  to  show  tli<;  'tiiiii-lincss  and 
imjM'rlani:'!  of  lliis  Kti'|.  ouKht  to  inaki;  a  deep  ini- 
])r(rHNiiin  u[io|i  Ihf  I  [iijjrr.-r^siotiiil  minil.  Thi;  I'lior- 
iii'ius  (jrowtli  of  thi;  jiEistiLl  Tiioncv-nrihT  Imsinrss 
is  «.Mu<'.!ii  ii.H  showing'  iiow  th,-  ij.;..ph-  already 
]>iLtfoni/i!  til.;  postal  s'Tvirc-  f'.r  (In;  Irunsmissioii 
offmnN.  rhatt.ln-vwui.idavfiilllL.-tr)selvs..f  itto 
deposil,  th.-lr  saving's  is  h.-yond  *[ii<-.-<(i..n.      With- 

.id    l)y   ()i.-   liuiidrrd.-   of   inillioiis.      Th'^    tini.;    is 

of  poslii'l  saviiiKH  Liinks.  l--iirlli.-r  th.m  thi.t,  linw-- 
I'Vrr,  if,  oii^ht  1o  !"■  l>'i.<sil.li>  ti.  niinliln.-  that 
[Hiliry  with  so:,i..  plan  f.ir  tii.- inij.ruvrm.^nt  of  tlu- 


Emloent  Kngllith  opponent  of  bineUUlsm. 


a]K>liM  Convention,  with  e.x-Seoator  Edmunds  as  its 
diairtnaii.  It  is  thought  in  many  quarters  tbit 
tli<;  political  complexion  of  the  Senate  will  pre 
v<;nt  the;  pasBaf^f  of  any  measure  whatsoever  for  the 
irnprovi'jnimt  of  thf  national  linking  system  and 
thi;  simplifir^alion  of  the  currency;  Imt'at  least  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  try.  The  failure  of  the  Wd- 
cott  «iissi<)n  i>uKht  to  promote  currency  reform, 
for  any  kind  of  silver  policy  is  out  of  question. 


Engia 


aJaSag    in«     ijllesli..ri      lias      lii-i 

"-'"""■      stnidilv,  and  r.roinm.-i 
w.^ll  f..rtniilii1rd  i-iiAy  in  U.-e.^ml..- 

e.\pl.iii:iti..n  of  lli..  pr'^iH.s.ils   tli.it 


■    Si'CT 


tion 


lid  I 


,■  Lag., 
till-  n 


of  ih.-  adtn 
.mnii.-'siun  tl 
■ici'S  of   thi' 


■.md  II 

laii.i  ■ 

nip,;., 
rijjht 

woiil. 


Senator    "Wolcott   and   his   collesgu€s 
« 0/  liiive  i-onu'  liack  from  tlieir   unavtii- 
"'    intr  t'tl'iirts  aliroad,    and    international 
allien!,  r.>r  the  present,  at  least,  is  as  hope- 
II  enterprise  as  a  railroad  to  the  moon.    There 
.ioiil)!  tliHi  Senator  Wolcott  and  bis  fellow^ 
liss^ioDcTs  hiive  some  grounds  for  the  feeling 
i{;iisr  th'-y  are  said  to  entertain  toward  the 
lit  p:ii;;lish  caliinet.     Undoubtedly  they  hid 
leil  to  iieli.'ve  some  months  ago  that  if  Frana 
h.'  I'liited  States  should  be  willing  to  tal« « 
ri  agreed   ]jiisition  as  to  free  coinage  Eng- 
wriul'-i  fur  her  |«irt  agree  to  throw  open  tlw 
■■    III'    hidiiL    to    the   free    coinage  of  silver 
Miild  avail  herself  of  the  existing  ]sf^ 
nmintain    a   certain   proportion  of  the 
f  the  Hank  of  England  in  tUmr,  M>d 
1  perhaps  still  further  agree  to  extend  the 
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silver  as  subsidiary  money.  France  hav- 
eclared  herself  ready  to  meet  her  part  of 
rangemeut,  England  finally  withdrew  from 
At  had  been  tentatively  promised.  The 
of  opinion  in  l&nancial  circles,  led  by  the 
bankers  of  London  and  bv  such  eminent 
iary  scientists  as  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  forced 
abinet  to  change  its  front  rather  ignomin- 
For  a  moment  the  situation  seemed  to 
j&a  withdrawals  from  the  cabinet,  and  per- 
il ministerial  reorganization.  But  nothing 
e  kind  has  happened.  The  disgust  of  the 
ican  commissioners  and  the  French  Gov- 
ent  would  seem  to  be  directed  not  so  nmch 
Bt  the  English  cabinet,  as  a  whole,  as  against 
>r  two  members  of  it,  particularly  Lord 
je  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  for  India,  who 
1  seem  to  be,  judging  from  recent  occur- 
s,  a  good  many  different  kinds  of  an  ob- 
nable  public  character. 


ria 


It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  swiftness 
9  in  of  Germany  to  vindicate  the  apparent- 
^•'  ly  dubious  rights  of  a  Haytian  claiming 
an  citizenship  might  well  serve  as  an  ex- 
i  to  the  United  States.  There  was  a  time  in 
listory — many  years  ago,  be  it  said — when 
id  the  reputation  of  being  the  swiftest  and 
courageous  nation  in  the  whole  world  to  pro - 
he  rights  of  our  citizens  in  other  lands,  re- 
ess  of  consequences.  From  that  reputation 
ive  fallen  a  long  ways.  One  of  the  note- 
IV  incidents  of  this  last  month  has  been  the 
?ation  by  Austria  of  the  rights  of  an  Austrian 
n  in  Turkey.  It  seems  that  certain  indigni- 
lad  been  suffered  by  an  Austrian  merchant 
d  Brazzafolli,  at  Mersina,  who  had  been  kind 
nienians.  Without  a  particle  of  delay,  the 
1  de  Calice,  Austrian  ambassador  at  Con- 
nople,  made  his  doniaiids  upon  the  Turkish 
rnment,  accompanying  them  witli  the  state- 

exactlv  as  did  the  OtM'man  Minister  at  Port- 
"inco,  that  if  the  demands  were  not  immedi- 
complied  with,  lii.s  orders  were  to  withdraw 
CO  from   the  country  and   terminate   diplo- 

ri'lations.  The  l*orte  dalli<Hl  (me  (lav, 
•ia  prepared  to  bomhard  Mersina,  an<l  of 
('  llie  conscrjucncc  was  that  Turk(\v  made 
('(juired  a})olo^v.  dismiss(Ml  and  disgraced 
llicials  in  Asia  Minor  who  had  committed 
vrong  against  tli«^  Austrian  citizen,  and 
/<l  respect  to  tlic  oJTcndcd  ])(>\v(M'  by  saluting 
Vustrian  flag.  'J'liis  closed  the  incirlent. 
for  tlie  m<n'al:  Th("  disr(\^pcct  shown  this 
;'ian  merchaiit  in  Adinawas  as  nothingcom- 
.  with  the  frightful  indignities  that  Turkish 
lis  and  Turkish  soldiers,  in  violation  of  tr(»aty 
^,  liave  visited  airninst  as  hon()rat)le  and  u]>- 


right  American  citizens  as  this  oountry  possesses. 
Our  recent  representative  at  Constantinople,  Mr. 
Terrell,  of  Texas,  who  lias  come  home  to  sing  in 
glowing  terms  the  praises  of  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key, was  allowed  by  the  Cleveland  administration 
to  spend  whole  years  remonstrating  mildly  with 
the  Turkish  Government,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  the  slightest 
attention  was  ever  at  any  time  paid  to  Mr.  Ter- 
rell's demands.  In  the  early  days  of  the  repub- 
lic we  should  have  followed  up  those  demands  for 
apology  and  compensation  by  a  fl(?et  of  warships, 
and  we  should  certainly  have  gained  our  point 
and  won  the  respect  of  the  world.  As  a  plain 
matter  of  fact,  we  were  in  a  far  better  position  to 
make  a  demand  of  this  sort  against  Turkey  than 
was  Austria.  The  superiority  of  our  position  lay 
in  the  fact  that  no  European  power  could  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  we  had  any  ambitions  to 
gratify  in  the  Turkish  empire,  or  that  we  would 
pursue  any  advantage  further  than  the  mere  en- 
forcement of  existing  treaty  rights — rights  that 
had  been  violated  not  only  with  the  connivance 
but  with  the  active  assistance  of  Turkish  officers 
.and  soldiers.  The  time  to  enforce  a  demand  of 
that  kind  is  at  the  moment  when  the  offense  is 
committed.  The  dallyings  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
administration  have  made  it  practically  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  proceed  summarily  now.  The  Mc- 
Kinley  administration  ought,  however,  to  under- 
stand that  if  any  fresh  instance  should  arise  in 
Turkey,  the  only  decent  and  self-respecting 
course  to  pursue  would  be  exactly  the  course  that 
Austria  has  taken  with  such  complete  success. 

Austria's    peremptory  dealing    with 

Qermany  on       „!      i  ^  .   i      i    i 

the  Turkey  was  more  than  matched,  how- 

Chineae  Coast.    ^^.^^^   -j^  ^j^^   g^^^^^^  ^^^j^  ^y  ^^^    ^^  ^^ 

Germany's  on  the  coast  of  China.  Two  German 
missionaries  were  recently  murdered  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Chan -Tung,  and  the  subsequent  behavior  of 
the  governor  and  officials  of  the  province  in. 
creased  the  wrath  of  the  German  Government. 
Several  warships  were  sent  to  the  port  of  Kiao- 
Chan,  and  on  Monday  morning,  November  15, 
six  hundred  marines  were  landed  with  several 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  garrison  of  the  Chinese 
fort.,  variously  reported  as  numbering  from  one 
thousand  to  five  thousand  men,  fled  precipitately. 
The  Germans  took  possession  and  lioisted  their 
imperial  flag  over  the  fort.  Naturally  it  v^^as 
rumored  that  Germany  had  some  ulterior  designs, 
and  that  the  attack  on  the  missionaries  was  an 
excuse  to  obtain  a  foothold  on  the  Chinese  coast 
thfit  would  not  soon  be  relinquished.  There  is, 
however,  no  apparent  foundation  for  such  state- 
ments. The  provincial  governments  in  China 
are   so   tardily  reached    by  diplomatic   pressure 
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brmiglii  to  Ix^ar.  at  Ppkiii  that  EurnpRan  govern- 
ments liav<!  on  various  ocrasione  foimd  it  neces- 
sary to  act  as  Germany  lias  jxjw  ilunc. 

.  _.  I  I  ^Vhile  Austria  in  its  outwuivl  affairs — 
Home  as  for  esamtilf  its  proiiijit  action  at  M«r- 
Traabies.  j^j^jj — kpi-j,;,  ,ip  tilt*  np|)oaranc«  of  an  or- 
derly governmuut,  ilw  iiiiior  constitutional  lifi!  has 
lioi'n  Bulijectott  durinji  the  [last  fi?w  Wi'i'ks  to  an 
almost  inttileraldi-  slrjiiii.  If  tln^  Riripornr  KraiicU 
Josepli  wcrii  Ics.'i  ljci<.vf(l.  and  less  skillful  as  a 
ruler,  the  imperial  striK-lur-!  could  hardly  have 
riungary  is  a  separate 


wn  parlia 


ed    io 


ikI   interi 


kingdruii.  with  i 
organization,  jn 
which  makes  tlie  Austrian  eiuperor  the  Hungar- 
ian king,  and  whi<'li  pruviilcs  for  jniut  military, 
naval,  and  diplomatic  siTvicfs.  Tlii'si'  si-rvic-i-s 
are  sustained  by  joint  pontrilmticus  under  an 
agreement  i-enowed  petifHlicallv.  Of  Ijitc  the 
Austrian  half  of  the  <imjl  monarchy  has  been  in 
a  state  of  jiarliameiitary  anarchy.     Count  liadiui, 
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the  prime  minister,  wliose  retirement  seemed  in- 
evitable last  muntb,  has  been  kept  in  hja  place 
by  the  em|»tfror,  and  the  <laily  riots  in  the  Reicbs- 
rath  have  In'on  gradually  losing  thoir  violencp. 
The  clash  of  raci>s  and  ei'eeds  is  at  tlif  root  of  all 
these  Austrian  troubles.  Lately  the  nolipuiiao!' 
have  been  allowed  to  use  their  own  langiwi?,' 
ofllcially  in  scliouls  and  courts  of  Justice.  TLi? 
lias  met  with  the  bitter  antagonism  of  the  Uennan 
(■lenient.  T)ie  utauding  crusade  against  the  J-'n.- 
ha-s  also  jJayed  a  jmrt  in  these  latest  troubks. 
"While  tfio  Austrian  Parliament  was  eompleti'ly 
deadlocked  by  these  (lisseusions,  the  lime  caim- 
for  the  nmewal  of  the  aii'aiigement  with  Hungary. 
anil  it  was  tmitossiblu  to  get  a  bill  jiassed,  Tlii* 
situation  was  fraught  with  great  danger  to  tlie 
empire;  but  ihe  steiidiness  add  xwtifinat  of  thp 
]-lungariati  Government,  under  the  leadership pf 
Biiroii  HimfTy,  liu^<  saved  the  dual  scheme,  ll 
was  reymrled  on  Xovember  19  that  the  Eeictif' 
rath  at  \'  ieniia  would  approve  the  bill  proviiliup 
for  a  prf)visional  renewal  of  the  Hungarian  com- 
pact. It  will  not  lie  j^urprising  if  the  end  of 
Francis  Joseph's  reign  sluuild  be  speedily  tollowd 
by  important  changes  in  the  political  map. 

Bmal  ^"''    ^"""'   ^"""^    P*®*  '^   ^'*3  Secmtsl 

lafloencfs  at  evident  enough  that  some  very  es[i!' 
Constantinople  (.jal  understanding  had  lieen  rearin"! 
1m  twein  Gennany  and  Turkey.  'Hie  revival  "f 
Turkish  military  stiviigth  appears  to  have  bwii 
due  in  large  jiiiit  tii  the  training  of  {.lerman  offi- 
cers, and  to  a  nmdcrn  militaiT  equipment  obtuned 
from  (lerimin  mamifacturei-K,  The  attitude  of 
(Germany,  moreover,  in  the  protracted  negotii' 
tions  at  ( 'onstantinople  over  the  question  of  Crete 
was  etubkirnly  ami  pci-sistently  pro-Tiirkidi- 
Diiring  tluf  past  month  it  has  been  declareil  with 
more  deliniteness  than  ever  in  the  European 
pre.is  that  the  arrangiiment  between  the  Ger- 
man empire  iind  the  Sultan  is  in  fact  of  a  kiml 
wliieh  praeti<-idly  a-lds  Tnrkey  to  the  Tripk- 
Alliance.  Iti  ease  of  a  great  European  war  the 
cooperation  of  the  Turkish  aiTiiy  would  be  a  wrr 
desirable  lliiiig  toolilaiii.  A  year  or  two  apu 
Tiii'kev  seriiieil  to  have  fallen  almost  completely 
ui.ijrr'tlii-  s|.ell  of  Itiissias  iiiHuence.  Certaiuh" 
ooiliiiig  Inii.  the  very  strongest  combination  «u 
avail  to  check  Russia's  ultimate  progress  towarJ 
('onsliiiiiinnph-.  it  has  lieen  tlioupTit  that  Aus- 
tria ami  Itiissia.  hiid  come  to  something  like  aa 
utiili'rstandiiig  toucliing  their  respective  spheiw 
ot  iiilluom-e  ill  the  Italkaus.  The  whole  sifi»- 
tion  is  butlliiigly  intricate,  and  it  must  not  be 
siip]Hised  thai  the  rumoi-s  regarding  an  BllitfC^ 
U'lwceii  (^e]'many  and  Turkey  are  autlmlic 
etioiigh  to  Ih'  aecej>ted  as  conduuTe.  It  ii  *8' 
iiillraiit.  however,  that  Russia  should  now  baTC 
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led  th3  Turkish  Oovernmeiit  that  a  large 
(  the  war  iiulpniiiily  of  twenty  years  ago 
18  unpaid.  Hitherto  Russia  has  not  pressed 
y  for  the  money,  and  lias  seemed  to  regard 
cuniary  claim  as  a  means  by  whicli  to  keep 
y  under  moral  domination.  But  it  has 
^ported  that  the  Turks  iutciide<l  to  uso  the 
nity  paid  them  by  Greece  for  tlio  purpose 
obilitating  the  Turkish  navy,  and  this  idea 
LOt  find  a  pleasant  reception  at  St.  Peters- 
If  Turkey's  indemnity  is  to  he  spent  for 
inder  the  tutelage  of  Germany,  witli  a  view 
reasing  the  aggn^gate  strength  of  the  com- 
an  against  the  Dual  Alliance,  Russia  may 
refer  to  collect  hur  outstanding  bill  against 
ly,  and  apply  the  proceeds  in  naval  con- 
ion  on  her  own  account.  The  gathering  in 
mtinople  of  agents  representing  the  Krupp 
■orks  of  G<!rmany  and  the  Armstrong  works 
■gland  found  their  negotiations  seriously 
upted  by  the  Russian  attitude.  In  order  to 
her  diplomac'iy  the  proper  impressiveneaa, 
i  has  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  her  strong 
Ji  the  Black  Sea  is  in  a  state  of  entire 
less,  a  squadron  of  ek'ven  vessels,  includ- 
ur  first-class  battleships,  being  now  ready 
oceed  to  the  Bosphorus  on  a  few  hours' 
.  Russia,  by  tho  way,  has  informed  Tur- 
ad  the  powers  that  the  proposed  C'hristian 
■nor  of  Crete  must  be  a  member  of  the 
:  orthodox  Church;  an  dthe  case  of  Colonel 
ffer,  of  Luxembourg,  whose  qualifications 
d  to  make  his  candidacy  so  satisfactory,  is 
lUposed  of,  and  the  Crelan  situation  remains 
cod  and  unsettled  as  ever. 

„  The  valor  shown  by  the  Anglo-Indian 
r  troops  in  the  fiei-ce  campaign  that  con- 
tinues to  rage  against  the  hill  tribes  on 
^ntiers  of  Afghanistan  has  been  tnily  splen- 

It  will  have  resulted  in  a  long  list  of  inci- 
te be  ftddi'd  to  the  already  huge  collection 
lorous  achievi'im'uts  in  minor  wars  that  are 
;ch  gloated  ovi>r  in  the  English  army  and 
fl  English  newsjiapers,  although  not  often 
ar  to  any  one  outside  of  England.  It  seems 
,  if  England  must  light  and  do  deeds  of 
;  valor,  thatitshouhl  always  be  against  poor 
iiifurtunat«'  i>eo|)les,  who  labor  under  tlie 
«9<on  tliat  they  arc  fighting  for  their  own 
3  and  firesides  againsl  acriiel  and  ambitious 
er.  This  stalenn-nt  liy  no  means  sums  up 
ight  and  wmng   c.f    England's  everlasting 

of  petty  wars.  But  it  partly  explains  the 
aess  of  some  of  these  campaigns,  and  the 
mdous  demands  that  evcui  such  warfare 
i  upon  the  undimbti'd  courage  of  English 
■8  and  troops — for  it  is  no  child's-play  to  go 


into  a  distant  region  and  attack  men  on  tbeir  own 
gnrand.  Whether  England  has  entered  Zulu- 
land  to  fight  aavages,  the  Transvaal  to  attack  the 
Dutch  farmers  of  South  Africa,  the  Soudan  to 
assail  the  fanatic  Arabs,  or  the  mountain  valleys 
northwest  of  India  to  conquer  the  self-reliant  hill 
tribes  who  acknowledge  no  master, — she  lias  in 
every  such  case  occupied  the  position  of  an  in- 
vader attacking  brave  men  in  their  own  homes; 
and  she  has  had  to  pay  pretty  dearly  in  many  in-  ■ 
stances  for  her  experiences.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
a  large  part  of  Englaiul,  and  quite  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  the  n^st  of  the  world,  that  England 
has  no  business  whatever  tolje  fighting  these  bill 
tribes  on  the  confines  of  Afghanistan.  The 
studious  acknowle<igment  of  their  independence, 
together  with  some  shrewd  and  tactful  favors, 
might  have  kept  them  friendly  enough  toward 
England;  and  thus  thcty  would  have  served  ad- 
mirably to  strengthen  the  frontiers  of  India 
against  the  insidious  approach  of  Russia.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  finer,  arxording  to  the  de- 
scriptions published  in  the  newspapers  on  No- 
vember 15,  than  the  recapture  of  Dargai  Ridge 
by  the  Gordon  Highlanders  on  October  20, 
meager  accounts  of  which  had  l)i«n  forwarded  at 
the  time.  But  this  desperate  braver}',  equal  in 
its  magnificent  display  of  discipline  to  the  charge 
of  the  Six  Hundred  at  Balaklava,  would  seem, 
from  all  we  can  learn,  to  have  been  just  about  as 
needless  a  sacrifice  of  good  men,  and  just  about  as 
much  of  a  military  mistake  as  that  famous  ex- 
ploit of  the  Crimean  War.  Although  it  is  prin- 
cipally their  native  Indian  trooj>s  that  tlie  English 
are  sacrificing  in  this  bloody  frontier  campaign, 
they  have  also  lost  some  brave  officers  and  men 
of  British  Wood. 


:  •■  Allrm-  me  to  asalBl  j-nu  I" 
<  Bl'i.L:  "ThankBverymur'h.but  It's  pretty  n 
—From  I'uath  (LoiidDa). 
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Tlie  English  Liberals  are  liogi  lining  to 
Oppose  nils  ask  with  a  great  di'd  of  point  whether 

Tory  War.      jj^^j  ^^^  j^    jjyj.    j|u.  Jj^jxit   coilSfi  jueiice 

of  the  breach  of  fiiilh  as  to  tlip  witlnlrawal  from 
Cliiti'al,  which  is  chargmthle  agiiinst  Lord  (Icorge 
Ilamilton  in  [lartieular  uiul  tliis  Tory  atlm 
tion  in  ^iioml.  The  hy-rli-ctiun!^ 
Parliament  have  of  hite  sli^iwn  vcr 
fjains  fi>r  the  LiU'ralrt,  although  not  lung  ago 
iheir  (jarty  setmieil  to  lie  almost  i-xtinct.  If  the 
iniquity  of  Uiis  war  against  the  Iriliesnicn  lui  the 
Indian  fmiuier  shuuhl  i-esult  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Salishurv  government  it  woidil  lie  a  just  re- 
tribution. England  ui^hIs  a  succcusor  to  Cladstone. 
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v(»ry  great  aignilkanee  which  was  duly  ceh^brated. 
We  shall  know  Iwtter,  now  that  this  railroad  is 
openetl,  wliat  tlie  i-eal  value  of  Ilhodesia  is  for 
white  colonists.  The  advance  up  the  Nile  is  one 
of  the  most  definite  and  delilwu-ate  projects  Eng- 
lan.l  has  on  hand.  It  means  civiliKalion  even 
more  than  imperial  esteiisinii.  A  ]nc'tuiii  on  this 
page  shows  the  work  of  the  railroad  Imildei's  who 
are  completing  a  road  to  connect  the  navigiible 
8tn;t<!heK  of  the  Nile  at  that  ]iart  of  tlie  river 
whicii  is  broken  by  eataraets.  Another  jiiclure 
bIiows  one  of  the  new  light -clrniight  gunboats 
which  have  just  been  built  in  Loniion  and" shipped 
in  ]iarts,  to  be  ]iiit  together  and  used  on  tlieupjier 
Kile,  and    which   are   destined    to   ojien    the  wav 


Straight  to  Khartoum.  The  seriousneBS  of  the 
tiimble  between  England  and  France  in  the  Niger 
country  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  territory  in 
dispute  is  that  whieli  ajipears  white  on  the  map 
pres<>uteil  herewith.  Hoth  England  and  Fianoe 
have  niaile  treaties  with  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
interior  back  of  their  striiis  of  frontage  on  the 
Uulf  of  Gidnea.  The  English  treaties  were  made 
prior  to  tlie  French;  but  England  has  not  occu- 
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nd,  and  the  French  bavo  proceeded 
In  a  game  of  crab  of  this  kind  neither 
ny  really  serious  rights.  Neverthe- 
r  mattijrs  have  led  to  bitter  strite. 
m  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  an  ex- 
it our  map.      Tho  French  of  lat«  have 


been  gaining  a  good  many  points  in  the  game  of 
colonial  acquisition,  and  they  bid  fair  to  outwit 
the  English  in  this  matter  of  the  Niger  hinter- 
lands. They  are  also  determined  to  get  control 
of  the  remote  upper  Nile,  a  thing  that  England 
cannot  for  a  moment  conteniplat*  with  equanimity. 

The  strike  of  the  engineers,  or  machin- 
£ng  ah  ists  as  we  should  eay  has  pry\td  to  l)e 
*"'*'  one  of  the  most  stubbornly  contested  in- 
lustnal  conflicts  ni  tbe  history  of  Great  Britain. 
II  trouble  It^an  July  13  in  London  where 
tl  fight  hour  dny  and  the  rat«  of  ovoitime  pay- 
iiin  t  neic  the  ]oiiils  m  iiipute  Most  of  the 
f,i(,at  eogineerinji  e-i  al  li'ihnients  had  conceded 
the  eight  lioiir  day  but  a  few  employers  were 
stulbom  anl  instituted  a  lockout  Ihis  was 
t  II  w  11  va  general  stnke  until  100  000  skilled 
1  la  I  nii<tts  wore  Ih  and  many  great  machine- 
1  I  Iding  an  1  manufa  turing  establ  shnunts  were 
brought  to  a  tan  1  nil  The  general  s\  inpathy 
of  the  Fu^l  'ill  I  n  ss  and  public  has  undoubtedly 
been  with  the  strikers.      For  a  long  time  all  at- 
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tempts  at  conciliation  or  arbitration  failed  tliroiiph 
the  Btubborness  of  the  employers.  The  whole 
nation  became  anxious,  because  the  strike  was  de- 
laying the  completion  uf  now  warships  and  was  also 
giving  rival  mannfactiiriiig  nations,  particularly 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  a  givat  oppor- 
tunity to  force  their  iron  and  steel  products  into 
markets  which  England  had  pr<?vinusly  domi- 
nated. Never  at  aiiy  time  before  !iave  Americ-an 
steel  products  comjwted  so  successfully  with  Eiig' 
liah  wares,  not  only  in  outside  markets,  but  at 
various  points  in  the  British  empire  itself.  On 
Novomi>er  17  it  was  agniod  between  the  engi- 
neers and  their  employers  to  comit  together  on 
the  24lh  in  a  conference  of  fuuiteon  on  eacii  side. 
It  is  hoped  in  England  as  we  go  to  press  with 
this  number  that  the  strike  may  be  completely 
ended  by  December  I.  The  danger  of  a  ])araiyz- 
ing  trade  dispute  over  the  question  of  wages  in 
the  Manchester  cotton  district  was  keenly  realized 
in  Kngland  last  month,  when  the  mill-owners  de- 
cided that  they  must  make  a  general  5  j>er  ceni. 
reduction  or  shut  down,  offering,  however,  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  arbitration.  Competition  of 
other  countries  has  of  late  seriously  affected  the 
cotton  textile  industry  of  Lancashire,  and  the  mill- 
ownets  are  probably  sincere  in  their  opinion  that 
they  must  cut  wages  or  close  their  mills  until 
prices  improve. 

^^  In  the  last  days  of  November  the  steam- 
Arctie  ship  Bear,  of  the  United  Stales  revenue 
''  service — a  vessel  whose  exploits  in  Alas- 
kan and  Arctic  waters  iiave  been  so  various  and 
often  so  thrilling — was  under  orders  from  Wash- 
ington to  set  forth  on  a  winter  expedition  as  far 
as  she  could  profiled  toward  the  frozen  north. 
Her  object  is  the  i-escue  of  the  crews  of  some  five 
or  six  wlialing  ships  from  San  Francisco  wliich 
have  Ixjconu!  imlxtdiled  in  the  ice  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  Ijeyond  Point  Barrow.  Tliesi"  whalere  go 
northward  on  thrw- year  voyages.  It  takes  them 
the  lirst  uptm  s<>asiin  to  get  fairly  into  the  whal- 
ing watei-s.  Tliey  then  take  ii-fuge  for  the  win- 
ter in  the  lee  of  lleracliell  Island,  wheit;  thev  are 
tighlly  frozen  in.  The  next  brief  AiTtie  sum- 
mer is  their  hiirvest  tinu^,  and  they  capture 
whales  iu  the  open  wa.  The  weatJou  is  to<)  short, 
however,  tu  |iermit  iheiu  to  get  Ijjick,  ami  they 
are  obligetl  to  .si^nd  anotlier  winter  mid  wait  for 
tlifl  short  Sf>nson  ot  open  water  to  make  their  way 
homewai-d  tlinmgh  Bering  .Straitw.     This  year  the 

of  the  ships  got  thmugh,  Uit  a  nnmljer  were 
caiigiit  in  the  ice.  Since  they  were  tar  from 
their  island  of  refugi;,  it  is  considered  impossible 
that  their  shifts  should  withstand  the  crushing 
power  of  the  ice-pai-k.      It  is  hoijed,  though,  that 


the  crews — about  one  hundred  and  fifty  man  u 
all — may  survive  until  a  rescue  expedition  cm 
reach  them.  The  Jkin-  makes  a  visit  every  sum- 
mer to  Point  Harrow,  but  of  course  at  thiB  tune 
of  tlie  year  she  cannot  possibly  get  through  Ber- 
ing Strait,  it  is  expected  that  she  will  get  about 
as  far  north  as  St.  Alichael's,  whence  the  reacne 
expedition  must  proceed  by  sledges  overUnd  to 
Point  Barrow,  a  total  journey  of  perliape  a  thou- 
sand miles.  It  is  reported  tliat  the  GoTemment'i 
herd  of  rc-indiier  in  Alaska  will  be  drawn  npon 
(or  the  food  puiTiosos  of  this  overland  expedition, 
although  dogs  will  be  practically  relied  upon  for 
sledging.  The  i-esult  of  this  heroic  eoteipriM 
will  be  awaited  with  intense  interest. 


n  Amtrlcta 


frontispiece  this  month  is  anpro- 
ArtUt  in      duction  of  a  notable  painting  produced 
''        under  inter«'sting  circumstances  hv  \ 
young  American  now  living  in  Paris.      Theartist 
is  Mr.  Henry  0.  Tanncir,  a  negro,  whose  honipis 
Philadelphia,  and  whose  father  is  Bishop  Tannn 
of     the     Aflricu 
Methodist    Epi^ 
copal    Church. 
Young    Tannet'i 
artistic  promin 
was     reco(_ 
by  Phitadelpliiin 
some  years  igd 
and  he  conBideK 
himself  much  in- 
debted to  a 
known   citisen  at 
that  philanllinil 
community    IM 
encouragai 
and 

aid.  Mr.  ' 
has  been  veiyil 
cessful  in  Fariig 
under  the  ii 
tion  of  Benjiaal 
Constaot,  and  tul 
had  a  good  picture  on  exhibition  in  the  aalon  M<i| 
season  for  the  past  three  or  four  years.  I^stTwl 
his  "  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den"  received  bowrl 
able  mention,  and  this  year  his  • 
LaKaiHs,'  wliich  our  frontispiece  r 
had  the  very  great  honor  of  being  p 
l-'fench  liovernment  and  placed  in  | 
liourg  gidleiy.  One  of  his  pictures  ■ 
lihrnry  at  Hampton  Tnstitnte,  Virginin,  i 
other  lias  lieen  on  exhibiUoa  this  season  in  KflT  || 
Vot'k.  Our  uppiirtunitf  to  Tq>rodua>  froaiti^^ 
Tanner's  latest  picture  is  dne  to  the  Q 
Mr.  Rotx^rt  C.  Ogden.  The  original  ij 
hiliited  in  this  country  in  the  ooming  jear. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  M^ORLD. 


An  event  of  more  than  local  interest 

was  tlie  celebration  in  November  of 

the  fiftieth  anniverfiary  of  tho  found- 

'.  Plymouth  Oburcli,  Brooklyn.     For  forty 

Ili'iirj'    Wanl     Beeclier's    genius     made 

uih   pulpit  one  of  tbo  great  agencies  for 

igioiis  and  social  progress  of  the  American 

A  man  of  Mr.  Beecher's  precise  mental 

ould  Iiardly  have  taken  up  and  carried  on 

sfuUy  the  work  that  be  laid  down.      Dr. 

1  Abbott  lias  proved  himself  in  fact  the 

nan  to  succeed  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and 

his   ministrations    Plymouth  Ciiurch    has 

tied  to  be  a  distinct  and  valuable  factor  in 


tbo  beat  thought  and  life  of  our  times.  The 
anniversary  brought  to  this  country  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Berry,  of  Wolverhampton,  England, 
who  now  stands  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  the  old  country, 
and  who  has  l>een  improving  his  visit  to  Amer- 
ica to  assist  the  Hon.  William  R.  Cremer  in 
the  expression  here  of  the  desire  of  the  plain 
people  of  England  for  an  arbitration  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  I)r.  Berry  was  invited  after 
Mr.  Beecher's  death  to  succeed  Lim  aa  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church.  It  was  a  mark  of  Dr.  Berry's 
sound  judgment  that  lie  declined  the  call.  A 
mature  man  who  has  already  made  his  mark  often 
loses  nine-tenths  of  the  leverage  wherewith  he 
may  influence  not  only  his  own  countrymen  but 
the  world  at  large  if  he  attempts  to  shift  hia 
position  to  anotlu^r  country.  Dr.  Berry,  as  an 
Englishman  who  knows  and  appreciates  America, 
serves  l>otb  nations  best  by  holding  and  strength- 
ening bis  place  at  home.  He  has  visited  America 
half  a  dozen  times,  and  with  an  ever-growing 
welcome. 


able  to  Vie 


r.l.  ,,n 


Yellow  fever  is  a  western  hemisphere 
disease  which  has  its  favorite  habitat 
in  tho  W(^st  Indies,  and  is  always  li- 
1  by  infection  to  our  sOuth- 
■tii'iilarly  along  the  Gulf  coast, 
Mf^n,  Central  American,  and  South 
ts.  Thus  fiirtbeprincipalmeasures 
gainst  it  have  been  quarantine,  sani- 
i'  prompt  isiiiatiiin  of  every  suspi- 
iis  inccptiiin.  There  is  now  nmch 
t  to  bcILi've  that  the  eflorts  of  bacte- 
■king  on  the  Pasteur  lines,  will  suc- 
ering  an  effiTlive  remedy  by  inocu- 
,    ind<>ed,    reported    that   a  young 
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Italian  scientist,  Dr.  Giiiseppe  Sanarolli,  who  is  a 
director  of  llie  Uruguayan  National  Tnstituto  of 
Expt;rimental  IlygiL-iif,  has  suw-eeded  in  iaolatinn 
ihc  yellow  fever  genu.  In  Soutli  America  tliere 
has  boon  nuicli  experiiueni  with  inoculation,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  a  good  di'al  of  success  has  hecn 
attained.  The  ei)id(;mLc-  which  lias,  (luriiift  tlie 
past  few  months,  afflicted  our  Southern  .States 
iiHS  presumaUy  cunie  from  Ilavnna.  The  sani- 
tary conditions  of  that  city  ars  so  friglitful  that 
it  is  a  coQstunt 
menace  to  the 
health  of  the 
Vnited  States. 
The  yellow 
fever  epidemics, 
scores  in  num- 
ber, that  have 
come  to  us  from 
the  island  of 
Cuba  have  cost 
this  country 
many  thousands 
of  valuable  livi's 
and  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions 
of  dollars.  If 
wo  had  years 
ago  liovieht  Cuba 
and  pan!  five  hundred  millions  for  the  solo 
purpose  of  putting  its  seaports  into  a  wholesome 
sanitary  state,  the  bargain  would  have  saved  us 
money.  Our  own  southern  cities  have  within 
the  |iast  few  years  greatly  iniprnveil  tlieir  health 
conilitioiis.  but  t\u-y  are  constantly  niena<'ed  by 
the  nearness  of  such  plague  spots  as  Havana. 
The  actual  number  of  deaths  from  yellow  fever 
in  Xew  Orleans  alone  this  fall  will,  accoi-ding  to 
R'ports  in  Xovi.'inlier,  scai'cely  have  readied  two 
liundred  and  fifty — and  those  at  all  other  iKiints 
in  the   .South  takPU  togetln'r  wouhl    hardly  lie 

wns  lionielhing  more  than  ten  times  the  )uimber 
,.(  deaths.  The  alarm.  how.-v.T,  thn.iighout  (he 
Sinilh  rcsulti><l  in  local  <]uarantiiies  of  the  harshi'St 
ohitracler  and  in  a  iVurfii!  pandy-sis  of  business. 
It  is  gi.-nenilly  aiiinilled  now  tliot  quarantine 
operations  in  the  case  of  iiny  such  outbreak 
should  1«'  controlled  altogethe'r  liy  tile  United 
States  Government. 

Two  davs  after  our  obituarv  list  whs 
'   closed  liist  month  came  the  sad  n.^ws 

of  ill.'  .l.-ath  of  llr.  .Justin  "Win- 
sor,  librarian  of  Harvard  L-niversiiy  and  emi- 
nent as  tlie  editor  and  principal  author  of  ■■  Ti:e 
Narrative  ami  (-ritical  History  of  .America." 
And  two  dav.'i  after  the  denth  of  this  eminent 


son  of  Ilarvarii  occurred  that  of  Prof.  Fn 
Turner  Palgrave,  of  the  University  of  Oxf 
an  essayist  and  poet  of  great  distinction, 
niost  elaborate  article  this  month  explains  ■ 
many  picturi's  the  work  of  John  fJilbert. 
English  artist  and  draughtsman,  who  died 
eral  weeks  ago.  and  whose  long  career  » 
illustrator  gave  him  a  ntpresentative  place  in 
hist()ry  of  tlu'  pictorial  iirt«s.  On  out  own 
of  the  water  then;  has  [lassed  away  John  Sari 
an  artist  and  engraver,  of  I'hiladelphia.  who 
completed  his  eighty-ninth  year,  and  couH  1 
back  ujjoii  an  active  artistic  career  of  more  t 
sixty  years.  Half  a  eeiitnry  a^,o  he  was  edi 
and  publishing  illustrated  magazines  of  wide 
culation  in  this  country.  In  1876  he  had  tin 
of  the  art  department  of  the  "Centennial."  He 
in  manv  wnvs  ident  ilied  with  the  higher  interfsi 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  .lames  Carey  Thomas,  of  li 
more,  who  died  on  Noveml)er  9.  was  eminent  in 
niedicui  jnufcssiou,  atru.stee  of  the  Johns HopI 
University, 


Xovemlx?r  U,  had  for  many  years  been  om 
the  ceh^bririea  of  Europe.  He  accumulait 
giv.'at  fortune,  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  ] 
ing  him  exti'avagant  fees  for  professional  wi 
He  returned  to  this  twuntry  to  take  a  lex 
{wrt  in  the  sanitary  Si'rvice  during  the  Civil  V 
ami  was  also  eminent  in  the  Ked  Cross  lnis[ 
work  of  thi;  Fran  CO- Prussian  campaign.  It 
bei'ii  understood  that  his  great  fortune  is  tc 
dfvt'teil  til  educational  purixises  in  the  Ud 
States,  The  Duchess  of  Teck,  who  died  Ist 
October,  was  a  cousin  of  l^ieen  Victoria,  aod 
of  the  most  attractive  and  popular  persooi 
connected  with  the  royal  family.  Her  fri 
Lady  Henry  ."Somerset  contributes  to  this  nnm 
of  (he  Kkvikw  a  lirief  article,  paying  tribotf 
the  cliaiacter  of  the  lamented  Ducheea. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


tTnited  States  Minister  to  China. 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 
October  25.— That  portion  of  tbe  United  Slates  n 


tary  reservation  of  Fort  Ranilall  which 
South  Dakota  is  opened  to  settlement. 

October  a«.— Chief  of  Police  Kiplej,  ot  Chicago,  isstues 
an  onier  discharging  434  policemen  and  reinstating  men 
discliHrged  by  the  preceding  administration. 

October  'XT. — The  Citiiena'  Union  of  the  Greater  New 
York  announces  that  no  further  contributions  of  money 
for  campaign  expenses  are  solicited. 

October  SB.— Henry  Gfeorge,  tbe  candidate  of  the 
Democracy  of  Thomas  Jefferson  for  Mayor  of  Greater 
New  York,  dies  suddenly,  and  his  son,  Henry  George, 
Jr.,  is  selected  by  the  campaign  committee  to  take  his 
place  <m  the  ticket, 

Xoveralier  3.— Elections  are  held  in  twelve  States;  in 
Iowa,  Maryland,  M»HsacL«Hett«,  Kew  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Ohio,  tbeleglslatureschosennrc  Kepiiblican,  in  Ken- 
tacky  and  Virginia,  DemiM^ratie;  KepiiblicHns  are  cliosen 
to  the  governorsliip  in  lowft,  Ma.'tsochiL-ietts,  and  Ohio,  a 
Democrat  in  Virginia;  the  RepublicHns  win  in  elections 
to  judicial  and  other  State  offices  in  Pennsylvania  and 
South  Dakota,  Democrats  in  Kentucky  and  New  York 
and  fusions  of  Democrats  and  Popnlists  in  Colorado 
and  Nebraska.  A  Tammany  l)emo<Tat  is  elected  Mayor 
ot  Greater  New  York,  and  Dem<icratic  mayors  are  also 


(From  Octobtr  tl  In  JVoiiember  to,  1891.} 

chosen  in  the  cities  of  Altiany,  BaCfalo,  Detroit,  l/ouit- 
ville,  Providence,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  Troy;  a  Re- 
publican mayor  is  chosen  in  Baltimore,  and  independ- 
ent candidates  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Utica.  The  vic- 
tory of  Tammany  in  tlie  Greater  New  York  election  for 
city  offices  is  complete- 
November  9.— The  Philadelphia  Select  Council  passes, 
by  a  vot«  of  ^  to  13,  the  ordinance  leasing  the  city's  gas 
plant  for  a  tei-m  of  thirty  years. 

November  13. — Mayor  Warwick,  of  Philadelphia, 
signs  the  gas  lease  ordinance. 

November  15.— The  Wyoming  Supreme  Court  decides 
that  foreign-bom  citizens  must  be  required  to  read  tbe 
Constitution  in  the  English  language  in  order  to  vote. 

Noveml)er  16. — The  Whiteway  ministry  of  Newfound- 
land resigns  office, 

November  17.— The  Citizens'  Union  of  New  York  City 
decides  to  continue  its  organisation.' 

APPOINTMENTa  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Octolieril. — Medical  Director  W.  K,  Van  Reypen, 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Navy,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr. 
Newton  Bates. 

October  33.— Col.  Peter  C.  Hains,  Corps  ot  Engineers. 
U.  S.  A.,  member  of  the  Nicaragmi  Canal  Commission. 

October   29.— Gen.    James    Longstreet,    of   Georgia, 

Commissioner  of  Railroads Henry  S.  Pritehett,  of 

Missouri,   Superintendent  of  tbe  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

November  II.— Charles  Page  Bryan,  ot  IllinolB,  Min- 
ister to  China, 
[[j_  November  13,— Gen.   George  S.   Batcheller,  of  New 

j„      York,  to  represent  the  United  States  as  judge  on  the 
mixed  tribunal  in  Egypt. 


United  States  Mfnit 
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United  StuU^  Mir 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

Otloher  31.— nie  lower  house  o(  tlie  Hniiftnrian  Diet 
pHKStw  thu  bill  prolonging  tbu  compact  1>etvi'L-eu  AuHtriu 
and  Huii{(iiry  for  one  year. 

October  aa.— The  P'rencli  Chamljer  of  Deiiiities  de- 
claren  confidence  in  the  iwveniii lent  by  a  vote  of  3U8  to 
TOt  on  thu  iiuextion  of  reduction  of  the  wheat  duCle-i. . . . 
A.  new  Servian  cabinet  ia  formed,  with  Dr.  Wladan 
GeorKsvitth  us  prime  niinintf  r. 

October  24.— Sir  RlchHrd  Henn  CollinH  i.s  ap|X)lnted 
lonljiiNtieeofapiwal  in  hiiiglaudtOMiccetdSirNatlmDiel 
Liudley. 

October  a5.— Tlie  Fr.-nch  IJiidBct  ('oriHiiiwion  adopts 
a  priipoHltiun  to  Ijix  fon^i^n securitieH tliut  have  hereto- 
foreencHped  taxntion:  tlie  iucrt-HHe  of  revenue  is  i-wtl- 
mated  at  IO.tlUU,OIN)  frnncH.  It  is  hImi  proponed  to  lu- 
crenw)  the  Hiamp  duty  uu  foreign  government  IwikU. 

Octol>er  at.— The  Spiiniali  cahint-l  approveH  several 
Cubiui  reriimnt. 

October  Slf,— Tim  wsiiim  of  the  AtiMlriim  Hciclisvatli 
iM  definitely  cUisihI. 

Oct^.lit-r  m— Marslial  Blanco  iirrivcH  in  Iljiviinii  and 
ciitiTs  i>n  lits  ilutii-s  a.H  Guvernor-1  Jcni-ral  of  Ciilja. 
of  Jh|i 


I-KIKMS. 


ilcil  by  (" 


t  Nisbi. 


n-r  1H.-Tlie  Imclwt 

]»■  Au^f riim  ReUbsr.itb  ailiipts  (be  bill  fur  tbe 

0  lenewal  cif  [bi>  Aiistro-ilungiirmii  foiupiict. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

!.■  SiiUiin  of  TiLikpy  iininis  m.rmission 


Iwjflns  at  Washington Tlie  Sultan  of  Turtey  At- 

niiiuds  the  recall  of  two  American  missionaries  from 
the  province  of  Aleppo,  Asiatic  Turkey. 

October  ST.— Spain's  reply  to  Minister  WoodfOid's 
note  on  the  Culiaii  question  is  received  in  Washinifton. 
October  21).— It  is  officially  announced  in  Washington 
that  the  conference  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States.  Itnssia,  and  Japan  has  agreed  to  a  propodtloo 
for  complete  suspension  or  material  limitation  of  pela- 
gic sealing — Turliish  consuls  receive  orders  to  r«snnie 
their  duties  in  Grwce. 

Novemlier  H,— The  sealing  treaty  between  the  United 
St4ite»,  KiLssia,  and  Japan  is  aigned  in  Washington. 

November  m— The  conference  between  tbe  Mollng 
experts  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Can- 
ada liegins  in  Washington. 
Novemf>cr  It. —Conferences between  Premier Liimier. 
of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  Sec- 
retary Shermui 
on  behalf   of  the 
United  States  are 

November  11— 
The  Austrian 
Ambassadortc 
Turkey  demands 
the  dismlSBOl  of 
the  two  Turkixb 
officials  rGsponsi- 
ble  for  a  recent 
indignity   to   an 


to  ri'Iiiiiees 

()rtolH>r -JS.— laiMiii  c^ 


'I'h.v- 


nt  issue  with  thi'  Hiii 
the  neicotiattons  lielivi-cn  tlie  .Vnicriciin  ilinii: 
l'4>mmisKionun>  ami  the  Kovenimeiiisol  Cifiit  Hi 
and  Fraiu'e  is  nia<ie  publli-  in  Li.iidr.n. 

Oct^l^r  il.- The  coiifen-Nte  on  tin-  *,-a.]  iiucsti. 
rppresfiiliilivi'sot  tbt-  Unitccl  Slates.  Itussbt.  iinil  .1 


warships  u«  er- 
dered  to  the  ncene 
of  tbe  recent  oat- 
ragea  on  mlnkut 
arlen  in  Chin*. 


RBCORD  OP  CURRENT  EyENTS. 


iber  15. — Germany  lands  troops  at  Klao-Chan, 
nd  tabes  poiisession  of  four  Chinese  forte. 
sber  16.— The  sealiuR  conference  at  Wdabington 
e  eipertfl  aitreeing  on  the  condition  of  the  st-als, 
dlplotnnts  accepting  the  Citnadiiin  proposition 

sis   for   future   ntRotiation!' President  Mc- 

dgna  the  Postal  Cunfircss  treaty. 

i>b»r  18.— The  Comitrtitor  prisoners  are  released 

B  Hftvana  prison. 

nber  IB.— The  Dominion  of  Canada  ngrees  to  the 

JMiof  theUnlteii  States  for  a  joint  tommis.sion 

^  controverHieH. 

aber  90.- Ruxsia  deinniulH  of  Turkey  the  arreara 

lUNO-TurkiBh  war  indemnity. 


er99. — The  closing  of  tlie   National    Bank  of 
le^  N.  C  leaver  but  one  )>ank  in  the  city  open, 

in  ia  begun  on  that  bank Tlie  Iowa  Supreme 

ecides  adverMeiy  ou  the  legality  of  contracts  be- 
pecnlatorfl  in  iirain. 

er  28.— Bank  deiMisits  in  Kannns  are  reported  aa 
*illg  WO,000,0(MI— an  increase  in  one  year  of  more 

000,000 An  arbitration  couimiR&lon  grants  as 

>r  over  M50,000  to  the  CaiK<a  Kailway  and  Land 

ty  against  the  Hepuhtic  of  Colombia. 

«r  SO.— The  Tennessee  Cent«nDial   Exhibition, 

ipened  May  1,  is  brouglit  to  a  succewtul  close. 

nber  1. — The  reorganization  committee  of  the 

Pacific  Kailway  hlds  in  the  Government  lien,  the 

mortgage,  at  t57.5IM,(»i.TH  at  the  sale  in  Omaha. 

nber  2. — The  Union  Pacific  reorganization  com- 

purchases  the  first  mortgage,  by  which  the  con- 

m  tMmds  were  secured,  lor  t50,eST,4T5. 

nber  3, — Plans  are  mule  for  Che  formation  of  a 

tmnt  to  include  the  New  York,  American,  and 
States  Companies. 

ruber  11. — The  cotton  operativea  of  Manchester. 
d,  consent  U>  an  arbitrution  of  the  questions  in 

with  their  employers, 
mber  12.— Henry  A.  Hicks,  of  New  York  City,  Is 

General  Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of 


OTHBR  OCCURRBNCBB  OP  THE  HONTH. 

October  31.— Dedication  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

October  2S.—Meeting  of  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U,  in 
Toronto. 

October  34,— An  express  train  on  the  Sew  York  Cen- 
tral plunges  into  the  Hudson  Kirer  near  Garrison's; 
twenty  persons  are  killed,  and  many  injured. 


The  new  (im-k  Prime  Hinisl 


The  new  Lord  Uayor  of  London. 


October  ST.— Fire  in  a  St.  Louis  ofBce-buildlng  causes 
a  loss  of  ;mi).ooo. 

OctolierflO. — The  Nonvegian  Goi-ernment  orders  an 
expedition  to  ntjirt  from  Trorasiw  for  Spltzlitrgen  fur 
the  relief  of  the  AnilrSe  balloon  exiiedition. 

OclolwrR].— The  Dritish  forces  in  India  captiin'  the 

Arhniiga  FaHs The  public  funeral  of  Henry  (i(iir>Ef 

is  held  in  New  York  City, . . ,  Marshal  Klanco  arrives  at 
Havana  and  isHues  ii  iinK'lamalion  to  the  ('iibans. 

NovemlH-r  *.- The  Huluwayo  Kallwiiy.  lu  South  Afri- 
ca, is  opened  Xn  trallle. 

Novemlier  fl.— 
on  Lake  Krie,  ai 

Novemlier  8.— A  n 

abolitionist,  is  dedicated  at  Alton,  III Horatio  David 

Davies  is  installeil  an  l^ord  Mayor  of  Ijon<lon. 


hlnhi>  founders  in  a  gal 
her  crew  are  diijwned. 
to  Klijah  P.  Ix>vejoy,  the 
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Novetaber  18.— Hamilton  College  iledicates  two  uew 
bnUdinga. 

November  18. — Mt.  Holyoke  College  dedicateBfour  new 
halls  and  a  chapel. 

November  IK.— A  fire  in  the  Cripplenate  district  of 
London  destroys  property  l«  the  value  of  810.000,000. 

Xovember  20.— Yale  defeats  Princeton  at  football, 
rimI  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  defeats  Harvard. 


November  S. — Ex-Govemor  James  Ponder,  of  Deb- 

vrare.  78. 

NovemberC, — Gen.  Hans  von  Werder,  toTmerl;G«- 
man  Ambassador  to  Russia.  03. 

November  T.— Edmund  S.  Holbrook,  n  veteran  of  tht 
Illinois  bar,  81. 

November  8.— Ex-Unlted  States  Senator  Nathan  Fel- 
lows Dixon,  of  Rhode  Island.  50. . .  .Rear- Admiral  Mtt.- 

ander  Golden  Kliind,  I'.  S.  N.,  retired,  76 Gen.  Jamfi. 

C.  Duane,  formerly  Chief  of  Engineers,  V.  S.  A. 

November  ii.— Dr.  Jantes  Carey  Thomas,  a  well-kninto 
Baltimore  physit^ian.  <M. 

Soveml)er  11.— Rev.  Dr.  Sabato  Moraia,  president  of 
the  Jewish  TheoloKical  Seminary  of  New  York,  3.... 
Henry  Augustus  Hurlbut,  New  York  merchant  am) 
financier,  89. 

November  \i. — John  Bagnold  Burgess,  diatingnlshed 
British  painter,  l>7, 

November  14.— Dr,  Tliomas  William  Evans,  a  famous 

American  dentist  resident  in  Paris.  74 Dr.  Harrison 

Allen,  of  Phi  !a<lelp hill.  56 Col.  John  Jameson,  tona» 

liead  of  the  Kailway  Mail  Service,  ES. 

November  IG.— Prof.  William  Henry  Riehl,  Genun 
publicist  and  historian,  74. 

November  17.— Rev.  Dr.  George  H.  Houghton,  iictor 
of  the  "Little  Church  Aronud  the  Comer,"  New  York 
City,  77. 

November  18.— Sir  Henry  Doulton,   I 
facturer  of  art  pottery,  77. 


OBITUARY, 

October  21.— Dr,  Newton  Batenian,  former  president 
of  Knox  College,  III.,  75, 

October  23.— Justin  Winsor,  librarian  of  Harvard 
University,  67. 

Octoljer  34.— Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  English  poet 
and  essayist,  T3. 

October  35.— John  Sartain,  artist  and  engraver.  SB  — 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Stouglitoti.  Knglish  Congregational ist,  HO. 

October  20.— Kx-Lieutenant-Governor  Thomas  Gold 
Alvord,  of  New  Yorif,  87. 

October  37.- The  Ducliew  of  Teck,  64.... Dr.  Alex- 
ander Milton  K(ws,  Ciiiiadiiin  pliynii-ian  and  author,  05, 

Octolwr  28.- Lor.!  Hosniend.7S, ..  ,Cliiff  Jiistii-e  Hiram 
C.  Truesdale,  ot  Arizona.  i!7. 

Octol)er  at,  — Henry  (JwirKcM Pruf,  Mwani  Rush 

Riiggle.s,  of  Dartmuiitli  College.  61, 

November  1.— Prof.  William  Royall  Tyler,  of  Qliincy, 
Mass.,  4.'>. 

NovcMilierS,— .'Jir  Rutherfonl  Alc<K-k,  us, 

Novemlier a,— Kx-United  States  S-niitor  Tliomas  Tjb- 

nler    Clingitian,   uf   North    Qindiiia.    Ki llarun    d' 

Itajubn.  Brazilian  Minisler  to  lieriiiaiiy. 

Ni>vGml>er4, — Pnif,  (Seorge  Frederick  Holmes,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  77, 


University  of  Chicago. 

November  10,— Prof,  William  Seymour  Tyler,  D.D,. 
LL.D,,  for  56  year^i  head  proteattor  of  Greek  in  Ambenl 
Cllege.  K7, 

NovenilMT  ai,  -Henry  Calderwood,  prof essor  of  mml 
pliilosophy  iu  ilie  University  of  Edinburgh,  01. 


@«S«S«S!«S« 


CURRENT    HISTORY    IN    INTERNATIONAL 
CARTOONS. 


Prom  Unonghtnt  (LoDdoi 


THE  European  cartoonists  often  inanaKe  to  dis- 
close real  sentiment  as  respects  international 
affairs,  wherethe  editorial  wntersare  under  restraint 
for  reoson^of  diplomacy.  A  number  ot  the  cartoons 
selected  for  our  department  this  month  are  of  a  kind 
that  show  national  animus  in  various  matters  of  in- 
ter oat  ional  concern.  For  example,  while  intJieir  seri- 
ous utterances  the  European  newspapers  have  been 
slow  to  admit  that  the  loss  ot  Cuba  by  Spain  is 
inevitable,  tlie  cartoonists,  exercising  more  liberty 
to  express  the  opinion  tliat  everybody  holds,  do  not 
full  to  show  that  they  think  the  Cuban  question  one 
that  theUuited  SUites  must  and  will  settle  in  its  own 
wiiy. 

The  English  papers  in  p-irticular  do  not  like  th« 
later  developments  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  two 
cartoons  on  this  pa<;e  will  clearly  indicate.  But 
sincethe  Venezuelaepisodetliey  have  perceived  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  henceforth  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  little  cartoon  from  the  Zurich  paper  (re- 
produced on  (his  page)  showing  Uncle  Sam  as  ^el- 
tinff  ready  to  rescue  Cuha,  iinil  the  German  cartoon 
on  tlie  next  page,  are  fairly  representative  of  Euro- 
pean opinion  reii  ectin>;  the  atrocious  methods  of 
the  Hpiiniards.  The  plain  truth  is  that  Europe  has 
been  not  merely  surpiised  but  a  good  deal  shocked 
at.  the  failure  thus  far  ot  the   people  ot  the  United 


tliBt  wretclied 


From  Der  Ktbd»p<Hter  (Zoricb). 


States  to  rescue  Cubn.  from  a  situation  decidedly 
worse  than  that  of  Armenia.  There  lins  been  c 
pretense  in  certain  quarters  in  this  country  that  the 
Spanish  outrages  in  Cuba  have  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated,  but   Europe  is  in  no  doubt  about  the 

The  annexation  ot  Hawaii  is  looked  upon  in  Europe 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  nobody  there  questions 
for  a  moment  the  advantages  of  such  an  acquisition 
by  the  United  Slates.  Mr.  Bush,  in  the  New  York 
World,  miikes  Uncle  Sam  shrug  his  shoulders  ai|d 
look  sour  at  the  Hawaiian  prospect,  but  Mr.  Bush  in 
this  instance  represents  a  vei^  scanty  fraction  ot 
American  opinion. 

The  recent  sealing  conferences  at  Washington 
have  not  been  pleasantly  regarded  by  our  English 
friends.  The  well-known  political  cartoonist  ot  Fun, 
London,  represents  John  Bull  as  turning  his  back 
upon  the  llrst  conference,  in  which  tlie  United 
States.  Russia,  and  Japan  entered   into  an  agree- 


Brothkh  Jonathan;   "After  we've  done  for  yon  and  got 
Cnlia.  we'll  hKve  a  tnm  at  John  Bull  and  Jamnica." 
From  Jwlj)  (Liondon). 
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ment  to  prohibit  pelagic  sealiDg.  The  American 
cartoons,  od  the  otner  liand,  so  far  aa  tliey  deal  with 
these  matters,  particularly  with  the  CuDatllaa  visit 
to  WashiDi^ton,  hiivs  been  very  (complimentary  and 
agreeable  to  our  neighbors  across  the  boundary  line. 
Mr.  Kiiiliog  lias  made  it  inevitable  that  Canada 
should  henceforth  be  presented  in  cartoons  aa  "  Our 
Lady  of  tiie  Snows."  ^^ 

We  have  in  recent  preTious  numbers  of  the  Review 
given  the  American  political  cartoons  so  much  at- 
tention that  this  month  we  have  preferred  to  look 
abroad.  Nevertheless,  the  two  cartoons  from  the 
New  York  World  and  New  York  Herald  on  the  re- 
suit  of  the  great  municipal  election  could  not  well 
be  passed  by.  Mr.  Piatt's  congratulation  of  Mr. 
CroKer  on  the  success  of  their  joint  efforts  of  course 
represents  the  view  that  al!  men  must  take  who 
have  looked  plainly  and  squarely  at  the  facts.    In 


Herald  (New  York). 


the  fleroW  cartoon  Mr.  Piatt  is  represented  as  point- 
ing to  Mr.  Low  as  the  bud  boy  wlio  broke  the  Re- 
publican elepjiant,  and  wlio  is  therefore  entitled  to 
discipline.  But  tlie  stera  lady  who  wields  llie 
shingle  is  evidently  not  of  tiie  sort  to  be  deceived. 

The  Hon.  Marcus  A.  Hunna  is  represented  in  Ohio's 
political  barber-sliop,  looking  himself  over  after  n 


H  .= 


From  the  Heraid  (New  York). 
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The  Master  1b  the  Cntr  dri  inn  the  tl  rttshnrxe  m 

BropcrorFra      s  Jos  ph  n  oml  u      t  r  Ciw  its    nrl  O     n       ._ 

hiB  pocket.  Implores  the  mercy  ot  the  MfiMter,  wliilrt  bjuiin  nltli  Portutmlor 

preaaeB  the  Aiurchlsts,  but  nut  n'lth<mt  trouble.    Quucn  \  h  rcatlB  t    m   h 

From  Dr   ft   Klepn        /  ri  h 

particularly  close  eliave,    Mr.  Hi  .... 

safely  throu^'h  tliQ  onk-iil,  but  he  would  not  lik 

an  experk-uce  evury  y<'ar. 

Punch,  wliich  u.<<uallv  i;ive9  John  Bull  the  n 
superior  virtue  ia  dealintr  witli  Brntlier  Jon 
represents  the  old  ^ntlemnn  U3<l<-c1ininstlie  V 
ican  proposals  for  a  restoiution  ol  tile  use  of  s 


B  Feet  In  the  Cubcui  Inkpot,  aop- 
I  ikows  trom  India. 


From  PHiuh  (London). 


CURRBNT  HISTORY  IN  INTERNATIONAL  CARTOONS. 


■b  hasn't  nn  Idea  liowdifflcuU 

.arry;  ehull  I  compose,  or  writ?  , j,-.  v. —^ 

il  question  to-day?" 

he  above  cartoon  <s  Interepttng  because  of  Its  havlnB  been 
irctmcd  br  the  police  for  ita  allusion  to  tlie  German  em- 
r.— Ed.] 

Frnm  SirapUcltanan. 

1  uninteresting  cartoOD,  which  we  do  not  repro- 
,  Punch  has  ini|ii-oved  the  occasion  of  Tani- 
j^'a  victory  in  New  York  to  show  by  contrast  the 
U  sii|ieriority  of  London. 

ic  of  the  most  iDgcnious  as  well  as  frankest  car- 
s  of  receut  international  politics  is  entitled 
roi>e  US  It  Really  Is,"  and  we  reproduce  it  from 
\ebelisi>alter,  of  Zurich.  It  represents  the  Czar 
ussiaos  tlie  real  master  of  tlie  whole  situation, 
it  ia  true  that  nothing-  else  furnishes  so  good  an 
'a  fficat  nianv  peculiar  thinirs  that 


From  Picture  Piilitiai  (London), 


Tho  Hindi  Punch  (Bomb&y). 
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From  Juiwridllierliii). 


ot  the  Eogliah  in  the  nmtter  of  oi'iiei'«  at  Constunti- 
uople  for  ^un3  and  nulitHry  supplies.  But  artt^r 
that  cartoon  was  drawn,  Russia  niiiilc  a  few  I'eniarks 
to  the  Grand  Turk  wliit-h  spoiled  the  prospects  hoth 
of  the  Oermun  Krupps  and  the  Eii^'lisli  AiYustrougH. 
The  remaining  cartoon  OQ  tliat  page  is  from  an  Eng- 
lish paper,  iind  ri^prosents  Fi'iinco  and  G.Ttiiany  as 
both  engaged  Jn  eecuring  advantages  while  '  tiie 
British  hoc  sleeps. 

We  have  reproduced  a  caricature  from  SimpHciaa- 
ffliM  (one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  tile  German 
illustrated  papers)which  was  recently  suppressed  by 
the  police  after  its  appearance  on  tlie  news  stands 
throuK-hout  Germany,  bepause  it  seemed  to  allude 
pretty  directly  to  tlie  German  emperor.  The  carica- 
ture is  mildly  humorous,  butentirely  without  malice. 
Its  suppression  is  a  fair  instance  of  the  extent  to 
which  tlie  liberty  of  the  press  is  curbed  in  Germany. 


In  a  little  cartoon  entitled  "Making  Hay  While 
the  Sun  Shines,"  tlie  Freuch  foi'cigti  minister  a 
represented  as  addinsr  one  after  another  to  hit 
colonial  triumphs,  Tunis  and  Slam  having  folloired 
Madagascar,  while  West  Afi'ica  at  the  present  mo- 
ment occupies  his  attention,  and  Egypt  is  likely  to 

The  continental  press  shows  no  tender  sympathy 
with  England  in  the  matter  of  her  war  on  the 
Afghanistan  frontier.  We  have  reproduced  oa  this 
page  tliree  cartoons  from  the  three  principal  can- 
tinental  capitals,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vii^nna,  all  of 
them  repi-esenting  John  Bull  as  in  an  entremely  dis- 
concerted pi-edicitmeut  by  reason  of  the  upr^sin^  of 
the  hill  tnbcs. 


r^-~. 


I  begin  to  tUuk  I  Ii>n  twd  mr  JaUkia 
From  La  SOhMMt  (FHl*). 


JOHN  GILBERT  AND  ILLUSTRATION  IN  THK 
VICTORIAN  ERA. 


BY  ERNEST  KNAUFFT. 


JOHN  GILBERT,  who  died  October  5th,  1897, 
at  Blackhealh,  England,  had^for  over  half  a 
ct.-ntiiry  devoted  an  extremely  active  life  to  the 
illustrating  of  books  and  newspapers,  and  for  tlie 
{greater  part  of  this  period  he  held,  by  ronunon 
fonsent  of  the  public,  the  unofticial  jHtsition,  as 
it  were,  of  illustrator -laureate  to  the  ])eo])l<^ 
Whether  the  ri'conl  of  his  life's  work  witii  the 
cognate  topics  o(  the  illustrateil  IjiHikand  picture- 
patier — tbe  engi-aving  o(  drawings  and  the  print- 
ing of  cuts — is  a  Bubject  of  interest  or  not  lio- 
peiids  on  your  ixiint  of  view.  If  your  heart  do<'S 
not  ihrob  at  tlie  sight  of  an  illustrated  liuuk,  if 
you  do  not  so  greatly  covet  an  I'llition  ilc  tiuv  with 
beantiful  platc^a  that  you  spend  your  last  cent  to 
Ipuy  it,  and  then  straightway  Iwrrow  tbe  uioney 
to  procure  an  earlier  edition  with  execrable  plates, 
so  that  you  may  oompan!  the  two  with  the  eye  of 
sn  expert,  you  are  ji-r.wnd  non  ijrulii  at  this 
tiur  seanco,  whore  woodcuts  oC  bygone  days  are 
to  Ixt  made  to  ai)pear  and  Dilxlin's  ghost  invited 


to  H 


!  it  i 


ognij^cd  principle  of  constitu- 
hat  a  man  is  to  be  tried  by  a 


jury  of  his  compeers,  it  is  but  fair  that  you  sliould 
judgeour  heroes  sympathotically,  and  therefore  we 
ask  you  to  conjure  up  memories  of  juvenile  times, 
when  reading  was  not  yet  a  facile  process  and 
you  preferred  to  trace  tlie  progress  of  a  romance 
in  the  illustrator's  grapliic  portrayal.  Kevort  to 
the  time  when  you  followed  the  events  of  the 
day — the  wars  and  catastrophes  by  flood  and 
field  and  the  cereiuonios  of  state — in  the  pages  of 
the  illustrated  newspapers,  a  time  thus  charmingly 
celebrated  in  verso  by  Andrew  Lang — 

"  I  see  the  pictures  from  afar 

Tlmb  pleased  a  child's  sick-bed — 

The  woodcuts  ot  the  Russian  war, 

The  fields  we  daubeil  with  red. 

"  An  un acknowledged  painter,  I 

Imprc)vi'd  the  artisfa  work — 

How  very  hlue  I  made  the  sky. 

How  very  brown  the  Turkl 

"  Long  is  the  pictured  clironicle 
Of  peace,  of  war,  of  mirth; 
A  wondrous  tale  the  woodciita  («11  | 

Of  changes  on  the  earth." 
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At  tins  time  tin.  romanticism  ofWalter  Scott 
n&s  tlinlliiif;  tlie  I3ritibh  \outli  as  that  of  Vic^ 
tor  Hii^jo  was  ttcinng  the  ardor  of  the  Frend, 
and  It  was  1iut  natural  that  an  1836  themt 
of  GiUiirta  sh  iidd  Ijc  taken  from  Scott  wlica 
works  tlic  fntuit,  arli^t  was  destined  more  thu 
once  to  ilhitti-iHt  Mi  John  '^heepshaiilcg  the 
ddiior  of  tlic  ■^hixjifhanks  coUection  came  aeitM 
'■oHU  o!  the  \ouiijt  arti-.t  a  early  efforta.  Tbm 
h(.  ':hi)U(d  to  Miilread\,  -v.\m  advised  Gilbot 
til  Bctk  (mplii\nKiit  lu  drawing  on  wood  J« 
tile  [inlili  liii-^  This  he  succetisfully  did,udii 
I'iS's  bi^ii  his  noiidertulh  productive  carear bj 
illuitiHting  a  (.hild  s  book  of  nursery  rhymea. 

ISLfun,  dironaling  his  further  succeas  totu 
stop    a    niiinient    to    eonadir    the   character  of 


Dnwn  b)  Jnlui  Gllhrrt    enuTHt  rd  by  H  IC  ^  Izet^lly 


We  ask  \o\\  to  nvcrt  to  a  iatir  pi  nod  when 
the  comic  v,  llUw  {Punrh  \u.v  likcKWa'i  \oiir 
h» hdoiiiadal  thoater  whtn  jou  atccptcd  or  re 
ji  ctcd  a  roiuaoK  at  the  hhrarv  according  to  tht 
attraetn onesi  of  its  ilhietrations  wlaii  \ou 
formed  jour  conception  of  kinjr'hip  fiom  the 
crowned  and  sceptered  nionauli  on  the  taiicstiied 
throne  as  dcpicttd  in  the  wooduit  and  not  fiom 
theiirhal  d.sinption  ot  tlic  text  tor  it  was 
just  this  uittnst  lu  tht  puturi,  book  and  the 
btVrKa  of  till  worlds  U(ti\il\  it  told  that  intir 
rnted  ^uutl^  (jillurt  in  his  lM)\hood  an<l  made 
hiin  siltot  thi  can-er  of  a  Iiwtury  iiaiiiter  and 
lUusliator  ratlxr  than  follow  in  the  fuotcteps 
of  the  fiiill  lifi)  iHimlir,  <n<>rt,o  Lance  (for  a 
short  linii  his  insti  ncti  i — and  Ins  onlv  i  m  )  and 
give  lo  the  World  «liidii.'s  of  onions,  bisected 
wat.-rm.-h.ns,  silvi^r  nikc-bnsk.-ts,  and  pr^rMian- 
dli'd  fniii-knivi'S.  AVe  may  pictun;  vming  Oil- 
bi-rt,  wl^o  was  articled  toaii  nstiito  broker,  rhalhij^ 
UiidiT  the  restraii.t  of  tlie  olli'.-.'  htlI  Vx.Vmn  wist- 
fiillvoiit  y^  the  window  .i|"m  the  .n.wd."!  [„.md"n 
Street  ..nd  llu^  Mansiun  Hui.^e,  the  Lord  M.-ivor's 
vesLhTitv,  whieh  liiippfiird  M  be' within  cvi-^jiol, 
irirav  Die  .Inirii; 


histot 


ed  bi. 


■OTI^'  w 


;liisilesin' 
.  his  clerk 
biti^ih  Arr 


n.h.f  I- 


I    IS 


of  " 'Die  Arn^st  of 


Lonl  llasliiiKs  iit  tl.i^  (.'ouncil  IWrd  in  the  Ti. 
Iiy  the  Proteetor,  Kicliard,  Uuke  of  (iloucesli 
The  next  year  he  exhiljited  an  oil  painting,  '  ■ ' 
Coronation  of  Inez  de  (.'astro." 


Kiisriish  illustration  when  Gilbert  entered  the  field, 
yirst  a  few  words  concerning  the  history  of  illm- 
tratioii  ill  England. 

EARLY    ENGI.ISn    ILLU8TRATI0K. 

The  illustrated  book  was  not  a  novelty  to  tb» 
Knglishttitin.  Hefore  modem  English  was  spoka 
the  Irish  ami  Northumbrian  monies  deconted 
their  scriptiiiTs  with  vignettes,  grotesqaea,  txA 
enormous  initial  letters.  True,  in  these  detwa- 
lions  there  was  no  pictorial  exposition  of  thstas^ 
but  by  the  fourteenth  century  such  worki  ■ 
Froisfiart's  and  Peter  Langtoft's  ohionidH 
wei-o  IwaiitifuUy  embellished  with  court  mmm 
that  were,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  jDitttn' 
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of  soc  al  eat  res  which  were,  and  are  likely  to  re 
ma  n   the  n  ost  powerful  illustrations  the  world 

I  as  ever  seen  It  is  true  that  the  most  vigorous 
ot  h  6  pla  s  appeared  in  serial  form  merely  as 
p   nts    but   Hogarth  illustrated  books  such  aa 

II  d  h  as  and  U  n  Quixote  with  copperplate  en- 
grav  ngs  or  mor  often  etchings.  Simitar  plates, 
1     gned  by  C  ravolot  and  Haynian,  were  used 

d  s  r  m  nat  ly  to  embellish,  now  the  tiny  duo- 
de    mo    now  tl  e  cumbrous  folio. 

THE    BOYUELL    SHAKESPEARE. 

The  copperplate  reached  its  climax  about  the 
year  1800  wl  en  the  Boydclls,  noted  print  pub- 
1  sherB  deluged  not  only  Great  Britain,  but  Ger- 
many and  France,  with  their  mammoth  serials, 
rf  o  g  wh  !  tl  e  Boi/ihll  SLak-fs/mire,  with  its 
r  I  roduct  ons  after  West,  Reynolds,  Romney, 
i*  =el  and  iNortbcoto,  is  most  widely  known. 
I  1804  Napoleon's  embargo  of  British  porta 
ru  ed  man}  an  ndustry,  and  among  other  vic- 
t  ns  was  Jol  n  Boydell.  After  his  failure  he 
tes  Red  aa  'olio  vs  regarding  the  extent  of  his 
business: 

"I  have  laid  out,  with  my  brethren,  in  promoting 
prints  in  this  countrj,  about  £350,000.  When  I  flrat 
began  business  the  vrhole  commerce  of  prints  in  this 
country  consisted  in  importing  foreign  prints,  princi- 
pally from  France,  to  supply  the  caliinels  of  the  curious 
in  this  kingdom.  .  .  .  T  set  aliout  establishing  a  school 
o[  engraving  in  England.  ...  It  is  perhaps  sufficient 
to  say  the  whole  course  of  that  commerce  is  changed, 
very  few  prints  being  now  imported  into  this  country, 
while  the  foreign  market  is  principally  supplied  with 
prints  from  England." 

This  was  the  period  in  which  the  sporting 
plates,  mostly  mezzotints,  which  are  so  conspic- 
uous to-day  in  the  shops,  wore  produced  in  im- 
mense quantities  for  the  sport-loving  Britisher. 

It  was  indeed  the  heyday  of  English  illustra- 
tion. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Benjamin  West 
received  a  thousand  guineas  for  one  picture  after 
anollier  of  their  Shakespeare  Gallery  originals; 
and  even  later,  in  the  middle  of  the  century, 
when  the  commorw  in  prints  became  active 
attain.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  received  as  much  as 
Wn  tliousand  pounds  for  the  right  to  engrave  six 
pictures  I  These  plates,  however,  apjreared  as 
prints,  not  in  books;  but  in  the  earlier  career  of 
Bnydell  the  Slinkesjieare  was  a  bona  fide  piece  of 
book -illustration. 


«  merKlr  wood-engrariKl 


en  to-day  the  historian  authenticates  the 
i  and  architecture  of  the  diflerent  periods 
verv  pictures.  They,  however,  are  con- 
ith  the  written,  not  with  the  jirinted,  book ; 
not  without  interest  to  note  that  the  first 
llualrations  were  in  imitation  of  the  dec- 
of  the  manuscript  Ijook,  as  the  first  type 
mitation  of  the  handwriting  in  the  same. 
(.-'imeiiNd  I'/<n,e  of  (7,«se  (1474)  con- 
riide  cuts,  while  his  Mirrour  of  the 
USD  wasemlifllishod  with  vignettes  and 
:ter  the  example  of  the  early  manuscripts, 
■,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  were  not 
id,  in  Ihe  Middle  -^ges,  artists  comparable 
■bt  Diirer,  Suhongauer,  and  liurgniair  in 
■.  who  made  illustrating  a  distinct  part  of 
jfcssiou.  IIolLciu  did  design  the  tille- 
tliu  '-Great  ltil.l-."but  his  work  in 
was  not  sulfieicntly  pnilific  to  con- 
ini  a  factc.r  in  tlio  history  of  British 
ig.  It  is  not  itnril  the"  end  of  the 
h  centurv  ihut  a  ri'id  ai-tivitv  is  dis- 
in  the  ilhistrating  li.-ld  in  Kritriand,  and 
ind  two  distinct  ini'tlinds  wi irking  toward 

lie  eiigraviiifr.  I)iiilily   ])Oiiui:ir,  but  d(!S- 
m  early  di'iitl);   llie  <itlii'r.  ilio  wood-en- 


.f  lict 
to  pr^ 


rk. 


ed,  bii 


,  tliegiTUi  of  iiicHlem  iUustra- 
was  oiicopjMTpliiif  tbal  Hogarth  (1697- 
graved  and  etclied  his  inimitable  series 


\    BEWICK. 

At  the  very  time  that  immense  siims  were  being 
expended  for  these  mammoth  Boydell  books — 
the  subscription  to  the  Shnkenpenre  was  over 
X5  per  volume — a  modest  provincial  workman 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  was  plying  his  graver 
on  tiny  pieces    of   boxwood,   and   rendering  in 
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miniaturo  the  scenes  of  his  native  district  with 
sw\\  fidelity  and  sontimeot  that  he  was  d(!atined 
entindy  to  revolutionize  the  methods  of  book- 
illnstrating;  for  it  was  not  lonp  before  hook- 
lovora  re«)piiJ7^d  in  the  tiny  woodcut  liead-and 
tail-piRCCS  of  tlio  Ifisluri/  '•}'  Qimilni/icils  (1790) 
and  th<)  lin'tixli  lUvh  (ITaVJ  liio  hand  of  a  master 
— Thomas  Ho  wick, 

Mr.  De  Vinno,  wilh  line  tpchnioal  jxTPpption, 
points  out  that  the  invention  of  Lord  Stauliope's 
iron  printing- press,  in  liHS,  was  a  potent 
agent    in   jiopulariziiig    woodeuts,  since    it   p 


eda 


ich 


■onjEer  p 


tlian  tlie 


old-fashioned  wooilen  i)re--!S  of  (iiilenberg  and 
Franklin— 11  woodent  requiring  twice  as  much 
pressiii-e  as  type.  Tnlilisliers,  of  cunrsc,  hidh^d 
with  delight  'this  nielhod  of  illustratinfi,  which 
(MTmitted  text  and  cut  to  lie  printed  together, 
while  the  puliliu  did  not  oliject,  its  now  a  hook 
that  had  cost  pounds  conid  lie  bought,  fur  as  miiiiy 
shillings;  and  the  introduction  of  tlii^  steam  press 
aliout  l«iri,  and  the  juactice  of  stereotyping 
later,  made  the  wiKalcut  a  still  more  vahiahlu 
adjunct  to  the  illustrated  iH.ok.  Tlieneefoilh  the 
cop|>erplalo  pn-ss  was  restrictetl  to  the  pi-oduc- 
tion  of  etchings  and  engravirigs  ;  and  within 
the  (ii-st  (juiii'ter  of  the  cenrury  wood -engraving 
became  the  popular  method  of  illustrating  books. 
Nesbit,  Clennell,  Jackson,  and  Harvey,  all  pupils 
of  Hewick.iHipulaiTzed  this  art  after  his  death;  and 
the  art  which  lie  had  practiced  as  a  pioneer  be- 


BTournlft  writs  of  parallel  whU 

lUCcd  the  pFnoU-hattUnR  oC  tli 

lAlHir,  but  It  [ed  lo  iTDud  n 

onward-anclpeniitttwl  the  mora  ■utogrs.phlo  InlerBretUlimol  (ha 


came  a  recognizefl  profession,  so  that  at  the  time 
of  John  Gilbert's  youth  books  with  woodcut 
illustrations  were  issued  on  every  hand.  Gilbert 
may  liavo  seen  Bewick's  Birds,  or  liis  jSsop,  She> 
wood's  British  Novelists,  with  cuts  engraved  by 
Clennell,  and  Harvey's  Totver  Menagerie.  Tlie 
periodical .  of  the  day  was  tho  Penny  Magaiitt, 
which  had  Iwien  started  by  Charles  Knight  in  1833. 
It  contained  woodcuts,  principally  by  John  Jack- 
son, wliich  wen;  tame  enough,  but  which  were  the 
cotmectinj;  link  between  tho  tiny  vignette  of 
Bewick  and  the  full-page  illustration  of  the 
L'»id'i,i  X'lrs.  Hut  it  was  not  till  18-11  th»t 
Punch  was  started,  and  18-t'2  saw  the  inauguration 
of  the  L:<..r-.<,  AV'M. 


\ii 


OF   THE    VICTORIAN    BKA- 

era   inaugurated    a   period  of 


marked  reform  in  the  English  nation.  The  e 
sive  drinking  of  gin  a  century  or  so  before  had  de- 
moralized the  people  forsuveral  generations  (vide 
Hogni-th's  plates, "  Beer  Lane  "and  "GinLme" 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  during  the  reigm 
of  the  Georges  few  gi'eat  stateemen  were  able  to 
hold  ciHice  after  their  fiftieth  year:  hard  drink- 
ing duly  brought  them  down  with  the  gout). 
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prossness  of  the  past  litoratitre  and  art  was 
ifest,  liut  wlwtlier  tlic  consciousnt-sa  of  a  visita- 
(if  rPtrihutiun  in  tJio  form  of  gout  (vido  Cniik- 
k's  caricature,  ■'The  Uout")  hail  frightened 
looplf  into  a  nmli/.atioii  of  thi'ir  brutality,  or 
Llipr  it  was  a  happy  lihimhnp;  cif  the  salutary 
■■effect  of  puritanic  sincerity  and  the  decided 
liness  and  healthv  fun  of  tlu^  eifrhteenth  cen- 

satinstP.  tin;  Kichardsnns,  tlu;  llogartlis.  and 
■ays,  is  hard  to  di'cidL';  but  there  is  no  deny- 
tlie  iinaniinons  oulbreak  of  didactic  humor. 
^■l(.  with  his  .Ku-h.r   /{r.wrhis.  Kiiifrslcy  with 

i'l-ii.tl,  and,  niori'  imporliint,  Dickens  and 
■k.-rav  with  their  «o<«i 


1    bv  the  prii 
,md  lo  ail  cxtc 


■<-linin.lly.  lhH..nl<-i 


V   to 


aih>(|iiatfl\-(-sti- 
)eir  inborn  were 
.•:■<■},.  liennctt, 

111  of  tbis].eriod 


of  a  de- 
i-w.-re  neither  tb..  honest 
wurkuflhe  Middle  Ajres 
nf  llewii'k.  but  annHlifi- 
a  e'.nllietinK  niixiuro  of 
I'ndi'riny  of  arti:jts'  wash 


e  JoJm  GiUcrt's  first  illustration 
for  the  Liindim  Xewi,  which  demonstrates  better 
than  a  chapter  of  wonls  the  style  of  the  period; 
and  in  considering  GillxTt,  as  well  as  his  con^ 
temporaries,  we  must  always,  boar  in  mind  the 
fact  that  tbey  ha^l  to  fight  against  the  conven- 
tionalism of  this  kind  of  engraving.  We  also 
reproduce  two  of  Birket  Foster's  illustrations  to 
briiig  out  this  [mint  more  strongly.  The  one  is 
from  an  etcliing(pnge  (179)  in  which  the  lines  are 
aiitographic^ — that  is,  just  as  tlio  artist  intended 
tbem;  the  other  is  a  wood -engraving  by  Vizetelly, 
in  which  we  no  longer  .sec  the  artist's  line,  but  his 
pi'ncil  line  ami  wash  tints  translated  by  the  wood- 
engraver  so  tliat  nothing  is  autographic.  And 
lierein  lies  a  facliir  that,  next  to  the  artist's  in- 
herent ability,  most  inlhiences  the  character  erf 
book-illustration.  If  the  mi^thod  of  engraving  at 
any  special  period  is  universally  poor,  the  illus- 
trations, no  matter  how  clover  tlio  draughtsmen, 
will  !«  universallv  jioor.  If  the  standard  of  en- 
graving is  high,  the  il  hist  rat  inns  of  the  time  will 
l>e  universally  good,  though  some  may,  of  course, 
1)0  sui«'rior  to  all  the  rest.  For  this  reason  we 
are  compelled  to  inflict  ujion  the  reader  from 
time  to  tinio  parenthetical  observations  as  to  the 
engraving  of  artist;*'  drawings. 

For  examjile,  the  excellence  of  the  Pre-  Raphael- 
ite  illustrations  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  tiranghta- 
manship,  for  had  they  lu'en  rejiroduced  in  1790 
they  would  have  been  interpreted  by  etching  or 
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^^^& 

^.., 

fli 

mi 

irr^r-- 

Druwn,  Inprni'll  uml  ««>.h,  !■>-  Ilirk.-t  Fiwtc-r.  for  an  mrijr  jmnilMT 

nm«nlvIMr>irt>.«tpr,enBn»»rtl.>MiBt.rl1>.  WocsnwlM 

of  thn  IlUutmU'l  Ij.i.J-.n  AVk«.     H«lMiini^  Kniitly  rrriiu'Ml  frum 

tbo  oDultial  drnwlnic  wlikli  luw  Iwtn  unwrvixL     lllrkil  Fuxtir, 

bIiiuIok's  111  nnnumivi-r's  fme  Uia(  Iim  Ilttiv  or  nnnv  ot  tile  I'plrit 

an  Mil«f«  dniwlmt.  Hy  r.mii«rlnB  It  wltb  the  etchlTw  by  r«irt 

Iteor™.   First  wi>rk  iii>(Kumil  nlniut  11)1,  Mroiiiiislj-  riiiniith  In  I^ni- 

oil.  wc  how  iimch  liitpHcir  Hi"  wiulout  of   tbu  Wmc  itw  tu  \ 

iiiil.fl!™mik'fI..hii«nrtli.-lltli.i«rBplHiy(im-'rc.  Yemr  diiwU 

.'^ 

L^P^:i^* 

^;           X,    '.'»■>■     '-S^w  '.*,  '^-'kr-  MMk 

-tJ:\^'^'^mimML  - 

Im -' ''^^""•''  ' "  •  '  '""^  -?   '       -   -     1— -^.-;':^  -  ■  ■;'■'' 

-IIK^'nlAcwIrmy,  lAr4> 


ihj'^'l.  i^llk'htly  c-httii^ed,  woApd 


iliiitln  HliiiK 


*•  fiH-i-H  111  Fcisli'r'n  wnrk,  a 


thlB  (roup  faclsc  u  In  t^ 
la-  Why  11  HTM  tiuu  wnen  a  copy  of  tha  Qnipliic  Id  "Wb 
lilnuvd  with  lu  ulumctciHlellneitthm  Uibi  ha  sivi^ 


this  HiipMinil  wan  t'irw;inl>Nl  liy.l.  K.  MlllBl*  to  t  ■hiirtii.  DLi-kiMis  thi- In 
FlMi-t  to  IlIilKlntv  Th^  JIJWI.TV  ■<!  KiKrUi  />r— I. 

clKhtn-n  he  rnnivuptoljiniliiiiiiiil  H-iin  a  wluihinhlp  worth  ntty  ikhui 

(iHivn  WV.  fc ;  <ln-iT  for  thn  t-.H-r™  tlnipM'.  iimirly  allhl'ConipiHltlonstinnitBPiireMiHiji'cwiBiicn  rram  umniia  kiwk  iin.  m 

pHlntliieii  ara  "  The  WldiiwxT,"  "  ThP  pMiltvat,"  and  "  Th^  Uuotor."    Tlie  la>t  wwi  nuiloul(t«lly  thi  picture  of  tha  AcBdamr  of ; 


L>  of  ti-n.    lie  sloilled  at  the  Warrtngton  Bebool  of  Aiti   Wtaa 
la  yviiri  wi>rkcd  for  the  tlien  «ji]iitJav  magiuliiaa,  CtonUStf' 
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copperplate  engraving, 
while  had  they  been  re- 
produced in  1842  they 
would  have  been  unmer- 
cifully cut  to  pieces  by 
the  wood-engraver  of  the 
time,  and  every  particle 
of  individuality  taken  out 
of  them. 


the  Pre-Haphaelitea: 

''He  (Foster)  acquitted 
l.im-*Itso«ellthatVizetelly 
liad  no  besitiiticiu  iu  recoin- 
ni  e  n  il  i  II  ti:  him  to  all  Ills 
clif^utH.  The  imniediAte  re- 
sult was  a.  commiHHion  tu 
lllllKtrate  Longfellow's 
EvnnijeUne.  David  Bi>ku« 
had  iatrusted  this  to  certain 
young  Pre- Kaphas  lites,  l)Ut 
their  work  had  staggered  „_y.  j,_  , 
him.  .  .  .  Neither  he  nor  bketcl 
anyone  else  was  as  fct  edli-  y^^^  j^. 
cated  up  to  Buch  revolution- 
ary methods.  He  would  ThLaLai 
have  none  of  it, and  when  drsHiitor 
asked,  'What  shall  you  do  fof 'hpup 
with  the  drawlDgs?'  'This,'  ^^*J^^ 
he  replied,  and  wetting  one  viiri*iiy, 
of  the  blocks,  he  eri-iixl  the  done  la,tcr, 
drawing  with  the  sleeve  of 


the  support  of  Once  A 
Week  (1859)  we  should 
probably  lack  any  ex- 
amples of  their  black- 
and-white  work;  and  as 
it  is,  although  collectors 
make  a  special  feature  of 
Pre-Raphaelite  work,  it 
was  redly  so  limited  that 
there  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  such  ,a  school  in 
black-and-white.  The 
representative  book  illus- 
trated by  these  draughts- 
men is  the  "Moson" 
Tenn'jMn,  1«57.-  Its  il- 
lustrators were  Jlillais, 
Uussetti,  Ilolman  Hunt; 
and  (not  of  the  brother- 
hood) T.  Ci-eswick,  C. 
ytanfuiUl,  W.  Mulready; 
while  the  engi-avers  were 
Dalaiel  brothers,  J. 
Thompson,  T.  "Williams, 
\V.  J.  Linton,  and  W. 
T.  CJreene. 

That  the  engraving  of 
those  blocks  was  of  more 
than  momentary  impor- 
tance may  i)e  judged  from 
the  following  clipping 
from  the  New  York 
'J'iriii:s  of  so  recent  a  date 
as  October  30,  1S97: 


like  ni 


!r  destroyed,  although 


a  considerahLe  sum  liiiU  Iwen  [Mid  for  then 

This  attitude  toward  Pre-Raphaelite  artists  was 
not  confined  to  art  editora  alone;  it  was  almost 
universal,  being  shared  by  the  public.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  encourufjement  of  Moxon  and 
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unjiistl  of  Kossetti  niid  Lis  friends  with  the  etiKravinm 
is  shown  by  Mr.  Knskin's  wonlson  these  very  cuts  ia 
b\s  Element*  of  Driiirltt^,  lirst  eiilMon,  IW",  p.  3K, 
where  he  writtsi:  "Tlii-y  nn;  terribly  spoilcii  In  thecu^ 
ticg,  and  K<-ner.-illy  Hit:  best  imrt,  the  exprewion  of 
feature,  entirely  lost." 

ThoM.VS  SlLMAS. 


"J^-  life 


Jn  a  liit.T  cilition  of  Khmf«f«  of  Dratdug 
liuskiii  acids  thin  fout-iiolc  Ur  the  foregoing  crid- 

'■  This  is  esinviully  tlm  casein  tlio  'Pi.  Cecily,' 
Hossotti's  fim  illustVatiim  lo  tlie  I'ljI-iee  of  Arl, 
wliich  woiiM  liuve  iK^fii  tlm  Lust  in  the  Iwok  lisil 
it  U'cii  wiOl  unjcravcd.  Tlic  wIkjIo  worlt  should 
tie  takon  iiji  again  and  dime  liv  line  engraving, 
iwrfpctly,  and  wholly  from  I'l-o-Kaphaelite  ilc- 
signs,  with  wliich  no  other  niodorn  work  can  Iwar 
llie  least  coiuiJai'isoii." 

Tl  is  seen,  lljeii.  that  the  mere  culling  away  of 
the  boxwood  is  a  nioi-e  important  iiiiiutMice  in  tliB 


Wftlker,  wbiM"  iwme  ha"  l> 


avwlhythehrothcniDiililoL    I 
lattai!l'r<^Knpliiu 


hanutcrlird  thnn.    ThiH  hi 


ilBllly  of 
liiwn  IH  loM  dranulk- 
H  pHlntlnc*  ho  luually 


iwntlully  ■tmninlli'.     Tlig  prvwnt  nppcl- 


imil  Hrrkiitiui 

iiicn  sUiiwn  nH 

Iilace  aiinwirlo* or  liniiiMi-  i:<-nn'  milijerla  lie  llliislntl'Hl  Thiivk- 
fOiyV  J'JiHIp  In  IMJ,  mill  .Ir-w  fur  im--r  a  Wnk.  J'ntl  WBlker  wmt 
born  til  IMii,  iitui  aii-d  ut  itit-  net-  »t  tlilny-nvc. 

o(Mr.  Thimwi  Snlumn  ri-liillve  to  R.wsi.tti.  Mr.  Sul- 
nialihiul  written  in  (-.,i,.Mr..i'./«  tli;it  Mr.  W.  J.  I.intcm, 
the  well-kiiiiwiieni^nivi'r.  iiiitl  l{i»«wtli  hiiil  ilisiigreeil  as 
to  the  w<H><k'nlt  ill):  of  »>nii-  of  Hossetli's  ili'sl>,ii!^ 

Mr.  I,iii1..n  1<-.k  Mr,  ^^nliinm  t-i  tH.-*k  f.>r  misn-iir^ 
wiiIliiK  liim.  iiml  .Mr,  I.inton  wnrt*-  to  the  Ni-w  Yi.ik 
Time-:  "I  vnlneii  Huswlli'silniwiniw  t'-nmuli  not  Xa 
lit  l.'a~l.  eniieiiv..r  to  fuithriilly  r.'niUT  tluoii.  nn,l  for 
such  faithful  iifs."  n-mleteil  he  more  thim  onti>  t-hosi-  me 


«  his  ewnni 
Tlie  inter 


■  1»-en  .■< 


ieil.  i 


.  thi'   I.: 


Mr.W.  J,  l.oiliin  ii-i  iiti 
IHpu'lf  on  haviuK  rlniwn  < 
KoHitetti'H  nrt.  I  iii-cept,  t 
nieniorf  Ik  nut  iit  fnnll  :i: 


>y  F.  Madoi  Brmm.    For  tba  HHi  II 
bnithere  IMtM,  bat  oqr  ont  la  IHB 
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evolution    of   illustrating   thaji   the  layman    im- 
aginee. 

THE    FHE-RAFIIAELITE   INFLUENCE. 

AlthoHgli  they  did  not  found  a  school,  tiieir 
influence  was  most  salutary,  for  their  style  was 
too  sincere  to  be  almsetl.  It  was  not,  as  in  the 
recent  IJeardsley  craze,  a  mere  trick  of  manner- 
ism ;  so  the  public  weii'  not  nauseated  with  a  mul- 
titude of  pseudo  Hurtie-Jones  and  Uossetti  ema- 
ciated maidens.  'J'hose  draughtsmen  of  the 
jHTiod  went  to  nature  for  their  inspirations.  And 
for  at  least  a  decadi!  the  Eufilisb  magazines  were 
lilled  with  very  serions  and  healthful  drawings  by 
such  arlista  as  J.  W.  North,  A.  Hovd  Houghton, 
G.  T.  I'inwell,  F.  Sandys,  and  T.  Mahoney. 


THE 


"GilArHIC'"    ARTISTS,    18C9. 


A  second  consideration  of  the  work  of  the  Vic- 
torian era  is  in  connection  with  the  newsjiaper 
press.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  black-and- 
white  arts  were  confined  to  the  print  for  the  wall 
and  the  print  for  the  book;  but  from  1842  on- 
ward it  liecame  a  matter  of  tlic  i»rint  for  the  book 
niHi  Ike  f.rhil  for  ll>e  Hlmlrakd  paper.  Few,  if 
any.  of  the  l>ook  illustrators  confined  themselves 
to  the  l.'ook  alone,  but  nearly  all  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship with  either  the  Illustrated  London 
jV^ifsortho  Grajilifc,  and  it  is  indeed  the  founding 
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the  newspaper  press.  It  was  Joliii  Gilbert's  wont 
to  remain  at  his  hunse  in  Itlackfaeath,  and  on  thd 
arrival  of  a  iitt'sseiigtir  witii  a  block,  to  draw  to 
order,  entirely  from  his  iina(i;ination,  the  latest 
marine  oatastrophu  or  imperial  pageant,  an  illus- 
tration to  a  novel,  or  the  prize  ox  at  a  cattle  show. 
Uf  course  this  prevented  liis  developing  that  de- 
gree of  artistic  sensibility  that  wati  obtained  by  the 
6-Vfyi/(i>nrti8ts  of  181)9  and  later.  They,  with  great 
liberty  in  the  choice  of  subject,  with  ample  time 
to  develop  it,  composio^j  fi-om  models  and  from 
sketches  of  the  actiinl  scene,  naturally  produced 
results  of  a  Ingber  grade.  *  ^ 


'"BBlBANTOS 

By  Hubtrt 

Hcrknm 

(lilock    IS'XS" 

1.          HHri 

irl  (nnn  li 

PUdeis  Ortwt. 

bkTe  Hin-Ccd 

GropWe  IlH»ti 

ln«,"TheIjurtMu«t«r. 

ortelnaUyapp. 

L-ureil.  UK 

Qraphlt. 

IrrtiiiiriirElitnKUliJuci*.    Ills  pxlnt 
'  CunulB,"  HS  on  lllimcntloD  tn  tlu 


of  the  Graphic  in  1.S6!)  that  is  largely  rpsponsiblo 
for  the  building  np  of  the  illustration  of  to-duy. 
Herkomer  relates    his    experience    with    the 
Graphic  as  follows  ; 

"WJtha  v<?ryHman  capital  in  hand,  I  bouKlit  a  block, 
the  page  Hir.e  of  the  Qrn-ph  Ic,  whicli  mst  me  one  poiiiiil 
(over  twentj'-Hix  hours'  work  at  the  stencil Ing),"  at 
which  he  bad  been  eiiiiiluyeil  at  the  South  Kenxingtou 
Museum,  "and  net  to  work  ui«ni  the  subject  of  Gypsieit 
on  Winibleilon  Common.  I  brought  the  ai^tnal  gypnii^x. 
dirty  and  unsafe  tm  they  were,  Into  my  roimis.  I  Uxik 
It  to  the  Qr<tphlr~  but  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
angnst  prcHenct'  of  the  manager.  The  block  was  taken 
to  him.  and  Iwaslefttomyrcllections.  Siion,  however, 
I  wan  permitted  to  follow  the  block,  anil  wan t«ld  bytlie 
maaaKer  tlint  it  wax  very  good,  anil  I  could  goon  draw- 
ing for  the  OmjiJifc." 

The  lay  n-ader,  though  he  may  not  fully  nn- 
dersland  what  this  wooden  block  was  which  the 
artist  dn;w  upon,  can  at  any  rate  oiisily  i-ealize 
that,  even  as  recently  as  ISlifi,  the  practice  of 
illustrating  was  siinviundetl  with  impediments  to 
a  much  gronter  extent  timn  it  is  to-diiy,  when  tlio 
artist  draws  to  any  wale  freely  «)fon  liristol  Imjird 
or  paper.  ■OTerkomer's  clrawings  were  iriade  tlie 
exact  size  of  the  pnge,  and  in  revei-se. ) 

Acont.-jnpdrarrorHurkoTruTwasT.iike  Fildes. 
wh.»e  "Tlouseliw  mid  ITungrv "  (-arne.l  for 
him  tlie  couiiiiejidaliiui  of  Dickens,  a  degree  of 
celebrity  not  often  accorded  to  a  newspaper  illus- 
trator, "other  lifij'hic  artists  wereLawson,  Hull. 
Green,  I'atterwm,  IToughton,  Caliiccott,  Fnnik 
Dadd,  and  Frank  Ttickee.  The  salient  charac- 
teristic of  their  work  is  greater  scope  in  the  choice 
of  subject  than  was  allowed  their  predecessors  of 


ordliwry  IIIuMnUloi 


itrllmtlnK  to 

,  M'UmlihlKCOTnpuslIloniiHn  much  ahmdi 

w  uf  the  pi'Hod.    Oreeii  llluslr«««d  DItken 


THK    EXTKF.MF.S   OF    PRK-RAPBAELITISH. 

Pre- Raphael itism  just  escaped  being  a  fad;  it 
no  doidn  wi'Ht  to  extremes.  Ernest  Chesneaa, 
in  his  admirable  estimate  of  EngUsh  art,  quotes 
an  auec'hit*'  of  a  very  fair  criticism  which  was 
I)assed  ou  the  religious  painting  of  a  Pre-Rs- 
pha<ditc.  "Thri'e  or  four  years  ago  all  London 
waa  moved  by  a  pii-tnre  in  which  Mr.  Hunt,  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  tho  school,  had  represented 
the  linding  of  the  Saviour  in  the  temple  (1860). 
Mr.  Hunt  had  made  a  lung  slay  in  Judea  in  order 
to  become  ac<iuainted  witb  tho  characteristics  of 
tlie  country.  Itut.  alas  !  one  cannot  please  all 
the  world  and  Ids  wife.  A  Jewish  iady,  after 
having  carefully  examined  the  jricture,  gravely 
remarked:  ■  It  is  veiy  beatitiful,  only  one  cannot 
help  ol>serving  that  the  artist  is  unaware  of  the 
distinctive  fealtn-e  in  tlie  trileof  Judah:  his  doc- 
tors iM.is^<'s»  the  flat  feet  wliich  belong  to  Renben, 
whilst  the  men  of  Judah  haveavery  highinstep.' 
After  such  a  thrust,  it  would  be  cruel  on  our  part 
to  dwell  on  the  I're-JiaphaGlite errors  withregud 
to  rebgioHS  painting." 
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"We  mifilit  also  point  out,  in  connection  with  tlie 
Madox  Hixiwii  drawiug  Imro  n>pro<lnced,  that,  d(^ 
spite  the  artist's  conscientious  painstaking  in  in- 
troducing tlie  Slietmih  I-irnel — Hear,  (.>  Isi-ael — 
invocation  in  Hclirew  H^xt  upon  tlio  liouso-front, 
he  pives  it  in  characters  that  no  Jew  of  the  lime 
of  f:iijah  conkl  have  nwi.  Tlie  .lews  "f  that  time 
doul It Ies« employed  the  l'ha;iiiciiuicharm;ters,nkin 
to  our  own.     Those  in  the  drawing  were  not  used 


till  c 


s  laliT. 


r-presont  pvolilein  of  the 
])riritiT  and  ilhisimtor  to  diseriniinate  ljetw<!en 
correct  historic  ctetidl  and  tlie  graphic  sign  con- 
veying tlie  idea.  If  to  the  piihlic  of  to-day,  a 
public  alwohttely  ignorant  of  Hil.'le  history,  the 
modern  Ilehri'w  characters  on  Moses'  tablet  of 
the  ten  comniandini'nts  convey  the  idea  of  authen- 
ticity, it  is  jini'iably  right  that  Mr.  Sargent,  in 
liis  foiigrpssional  Fiibrary  decoi~jtions,  shoitld 
represent  these  tablets  with  sncli  characters  rather 
than  with  a  more  nearly  correct  inscription,  though 
to  the  educated  it  is  as  absurd  as  though  the  com- 
nianilinents  were  transcribed  in  Dutch;  just  as  it 


was  prolmbly  well  for  Michael  Angelo  to  adorn 
the  head  of  Moses  with  tangible  horns,  which 
were  acceptable  to  the  mind  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  exemplifying  the  description  of  the  Vulgate, 
which  renders  "Moses's  face  shone"— esse  cornu- 
tam — was  horned. 

Such  problems  are  apt  to  be  the  bi-fe  noire  of  the 
illustrator  as  long  as  the  art  is  practiced,  and  the  art 
is  lik<!ly  to  Ix!  practiced  as  lon^  as  mankind  takes 
an  interest  in  the  mental  power  of  the  artist,  his 
power  of  concentration,  of  synthesis,  of  selec- 
tion; when  STich  an  interest  ceases  the  public 
will  ho.  satisfied  with  the  blind  mechanism  of 
photographic  ilhistratiou.  Although  the  news- 
artist  and  the  portrait- artist  of  the  early  days  of 
the  LoHihii  Xews  are  being  superseded  by  the 
photographer,  the  caricaturist,  the  s ketch -ailist, 
and  the  novel-illustratorareingrcater  demand  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  art,  and  though  the 
modern  English  school,  embi'acing  such  men  as 
Phil  May,  Maurice  Grieflenhagen,  Bernard  Par- 
tridge, Jiaven  Ilill,  L.  Baumcr,  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley,  Hugh  Thomjison,  Lawrence  Hausman,  Percy 
Kemp,  and  Dudley  Hardy,  is  wont  to  be  frivo- 
lous, yet  the  modern  illustrator  is  entirely  eman- 
cipated from  conventionality;  and  if  these  young 
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UMiii  at  lii-st  slijtlitly  abuso  tlioir  liberty,  wo  need 
not  dcs]iair  uf  their  iiniii<!<liatii  successors  becom- 
ing more  s(triniis  and  funniiin  the  twentieth'Cen- 
tury  Bcliuol,  t.liat  Kliidl  i.-nlirely  ccli])Be  the  past. 

JIIIIX   OIMIEKT'S   CARCKll. 

And  now  it  few  iletails  uf  John  Gilbert's  career. 
As  we  have  ri'(wrdfil,  he  rcmved  a  few  lessons 
from  t})eKtill-lt[<>  painter,  Lance, and  hisdi'^but  was 
madeaRa  painter;  but  (he  suentss  iithis  littlede- 
sigtis  to  till!  I'hild'H  iKMik  (if  piM^ms determined  that 
his  career  sliould  lie  mainly  that  uf  an  illustrator. 
In  1H-1II  \\>y  illu8tni(od  Tl,.-  Thimr^  'i»<l  Its 
Trihiifiirif'',  and  he  ccintribiiU'd  illustrations  to 
the  works  of  nearly  all  the  [ii)[>nlar  writers  of  the 
dav — Sec)tt,  Ainsw.iriii,  Marrval,  \V.  S.  (iilbcrt, 
<'hVrles  ii.-ade,  as  w.'U  as  t..  llie  Hassii-s— />»» 
(^Hixole,  (lit  lll.u^.  .Sl,:i;.</.':n;:  ,-tf.  For 
years  his  routine  work  vvils  his  J^"ii'/-ii  Xi'wx 
illiistratirifi.  Mr.  LUlliert  tflls  th.'  storv  uf  the 
in«.|.tiou  of  the  /:-..,./..„  .V.-r.-^  as  foll-.^si 

In  1H4-J  CillKTt  was  visiti'il  at  his  house  in 
Blac:kh(-athl>v  Mr.  ll.-rl)ert  Inyraiu. 

"Hu  j>hm't,'.-d  at  onco  into  business,  and  de- 
clari'd  his  intention  of  slariinfr  a  wei-kly  illus- 
trated nc\vs])ap<'r.  I  dwlan-d  eniiilmtically  my 
dislji'liff  in  t!iu  practical lility  of  his  scheme,  and 
he  set  forth  his  plan  in  detail,  laying  eonsidcrable 
stress  upon  liis  nis-d   for  my  assistance.      It  was 
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d  that  the  publication 
a  first  number  should 
ilayed  until  tlie  forih- 
ig  lial  Masque,  which 

to  illustrate  from  the 
8  furniahed  in  the 
japers.  Tim  hall  took 
at  Huckinghara  Palace 
ay  12,  hor  majesty  ap- 
ig  as  Queen  riiilipiia 
jage  673>  and  Prince 
;-t  as  Edward  111.  I 
ihen  twenty-live  years 
a,  and  not  unknown  as 
UuBtrator  among  tiie 
tellers  of  Pati^rnoster 
ind  Fleet  Street.  From 
tate  my  regular  visit  to 
on  on  Thursday  in- 
d  a  call  at    the  .Vews 

at  IDS  .Strand.  I 
3d  very  hard  iipon  the 

for  many  years,  por- 

iiiost  industriously  in 

ting  the  stirring  scenes 

s  Crimean  "War." 

is  not  generally  knowu        ^^ne 

(rilbert  ilhistralcd  for  eiet"'" 

h.     He  did,  however,    *^'^-"- 


ess 

for  several  years,  but  it  is 
told  tl  at  Douglas  Jerrold 
d  ipenac  1  with  his  services 
w  tl  t!  e  remark  that  he 
d  d  ot  want  a  Rubens  on 
the  staff  of  Punch."  W© 
reirol  cc  Giliw-rt's  title- 
page  f  r  the  third  volume 
(1^4  It  must  lie  acknowl- 
edj,   1  tl  at  the  few  vignettes 

n  tl  3  ^  olumc  signed  J.  G. 
are  ra  1  er  heavy  in  treat- 
n  enta  llackthefrcedomof 
tl  080  of  Leech  which  flank 
tl  lie  did  not  always 

la  e  tl  c  pleasure  of  draw- 

ng  f  r  the  leading  illus- 
trated newspapers  of  the 
wor!  1  nor  of  adorning  the 
elas  cs  but  he  drew  as  well 
for   ti  0    cheap  sensational 

I  eet  tl  e  London.  Journal. 
Herbert  Ingram,  who  had 
becono  a  millionaire 
tl  ro  tJ  the  ownership  of 
tie    lUustraled    Londott- 


"Andn.'VrUiaOrwla: 


outledffe,  London,  18 


EngriTpd  by  Dalilol.    Published  bj 

This  work  ts  Gilberfa  nuimuni  opu 
lanner  In  wbtcb  be  executed  tba  dnwloga.  luid  the  tafertorlty  of 
le  engraving,  the  work  no  lonser  holdi  lla  own.  Tba  lltliii«npha  of 
EogUeh  IIlnoiT  "  muM  l^day  be  oonalderad  OUberfi  eiuj-d'imw. 
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Piinrli  Imd  lioon  started,  ami  tlio  same  year  tlio 
nix^lmhfl  L„„'hni  X,-i,-s  wuH  founded.  The 
(itlier  n'|>ros('nts  his  wi.rk  in  ]«.">8,  whon  ho  had 
alivady  formed  his  styli-,  and  when,  also,  liio 
eiiscraviTs  (if  tlio  time  had  so  mnstonnl  the  art 
of  fat-simile  wmid-engraving  that  they  no  longer 
cTit  the  spirit  owt  of  the  artist's  Vfork.  It  is  to 
1h<  record<Mj  tliat  between  1842  and  1838  Mds- 
giiiiiiir  in  France  and  Menzcl  in  GoDiiany  rnado 
6oin«  superb  druwinns  on  wood  which  ha(l  shown 
the  illustmtor.s  of  the  world  what  cotild  bo  done 
in  that  mpiliiiin.  "We  rannot  say  that  the  wood- 
engraver  who  took  hours  to  en tr rave  artmnd  the 
lines  in  tlie  backgronnd  in  the  l(<.-.«  "  I.ady  of 
the  Laki! "  was  well  employed,  nor  that  Gilbert's 
rapid,  easy-goinj,'  style  was  of  the  highest  order. 
We  believe  that  Vizetelly's  18i2  tlieory — that  a 
skv  or  foreground  iihould  Iw  rendered  by  the 
wood  ■eij;,raved  white  line— is  a  correct  one,  and 
in  the  event  of  a  Bewick,  a  Linton,  or  a  Cole 
doinjT   his    l>cst  tho    result   is    superb ;     but  we 
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merely  record  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  tliat  the 
while  line  of  1842  ami  therealKiiits  ilostroyod  thu 
artist's  design,  and  gave  a  iinicli  k'ss  satisfactory 
result  than  that  of  the  would-be  faesiniileists  of 
1853  and  onward. 

There  is  one  confusing  thin;f  which  must  needs 
lower  our  estimation  of  the  Itook-illust ration  of 
tUc  period,  and  that  istliatan  engraver's  name 
at  the  Ijasc  of  a  cut  liy  no  means  gnarimtefs  per- 
sonality, la  the  eaiie  of  William  J,  J.intnn,  wo 
fancy  that  he  engraved  every  line  of  the  Uosselii 
drawing,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  tlie  "  Moson  " 
Tennysvn  both  E.  and  T.  Dalziel  worked  on 
the  block;  but  iu  the  Uilbei't  engravings,  when 
we  read  ■■  Kngraved  liy  the  bi'otliers  Dalziel" 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  they  indi- 
vidually tonelied  the  blocks.  'J'liis  cognomen 
stands  simply  for  a  shop  name.  In  their  shop 
were  many  apprentices,  to  whom  the  work  was 
turned  over  and  engi-aved  in  a  mechanical  sort  of 
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'IHJK  •JUIXOTB'B  N'lECK   AND   UOL'SEKCEPBIt." 

Hal[-Uint.>  (rgm  palntlov  by  JoliD  aillwrt. 

tta\  Tins  IS  greatly  to  be  regretted,  since  it  re- 
taided  the  d<.veloi)ment  of  engraving  in  England 
to  a  great  degree. 

In  IS)^  apjwared  an  English  edition  of  LoDg- 
fellow  s  '  >.H,lM,>  of  -Miles  ,S:tiiiiJish  with  Gilbert 
illn'itratmns  One  may  see  from  the  specj- 
mtn  nt  nprodnce  that  they  are  adequate  to 
the  i\t(.nt  that  in  n^gard  lo  Standish  we  feel  tbat 

'■hort  of  t-tature  he  was,  bnt  strongly  built  and 
athU  til  and  the  youth  of  John  Alden  is  appn- 
nnt  Init  we  can  hardly  say  that  there  is  any 
^n  it  dt  pill  of  thought  displayed  in  tlie  rendition 
of  tlK-ii  In  roes. 

A  class  of  work  akin  to  his  Shakcspearwn  U- 
histiritions  wire  Gilnerl's  cuts  to  historical  essiVB. 
Fov  .It  the  \ei>  moment  that  the  messenger  from 
the  bloD'i  and  thunder  periodical  was  leaving  our 
arti".t  ^  house  111  lilatkhoath  the  messenger  from 
the  Sundai  -thool  periodical  might  be  entering 
the  front  gate,  and  the  artist  would  fall  to  de- 
picting some  episode  in  history,  such  as  "Dr. 
Johiisoti  Reading  '  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,' " 
"  Henry  the  Third  and  Simon  de  Uontfort,"« 
'  >  Queen  Elizabeth  Knighting  Sir  Fruicia  Dnfe" 
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ist  two  we  rcprotlurp.  Tlipse  he  fxecutfd 
much  similitude  of  veracity.  We  also 
frnin  Lfiivre.  Hours  of  1H5'2  a  Pocahontas 
■aiion  wliicli  is  a  typical  drawing  of  this 
and  of  this  iierio.!.'  It  is  not  likely  that 
rt  had  the  slijjhtest  knowiedj^e  of  Poca- 
V  physii'dnomy,  llmiifih  an  alleged  portrait 
:  from  the  life,  it  is  sjiid,  han^s  in  a  nalierv 
irfnlk.  Knfrhmd.  ]Ie  doul.tless  drew  from 
i«f;i"ati'"i-  "f  from  some  printofrtni/ North 
■in.n  Indiiiii.  In  liis  ideal  oC  Scott's  La,hj 
■    l.ii/.'    we   do    lint    fi'cl    llijit   he   took   any 

■iistuTrics  and  sceiu-tv  <■(  ilic    poi'iii   than  in 


he 


'   gre 


,  1»,.,   I 


uppor- 

.ulii  not  have 
^ijiirLently  the 
iiiiK-h  \vf  mav 
<.r   lllake.  w'.- 


JOHN    OII.RICRT    AS    A    PAIXTER. 

As  we  have  said,  young  Gilbert  inaile  his  di5but 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  18:(«  <with  the  "  Por- 
trait of  a  Gentleman"),  and  in  183!>  at  the  Brit- 
ish Institute.  His  subjects  were  nearly  always 
hiRtorical.  Tn  the  early  part  of  his  career  he 
usually  [tainted  in  water-color,  hut  Intteriyin  oil. 
Visitors  to  the  W<irld'H  Fair  will  remember  his 
exhibits  there,  which  were  the  water-colors 
"Hichard  II.  Resign  inn  tl"-(  Crown  to  R<i]ing- 
broke. "  lent  by  W.  Y.  liuker,  and  '■  t'onspiracy," 
lent  by  Edward   I'nestoii.      Many  o(  his  cuni[)o- 


i«  wiiimiJtfK  KHtfiMi  S.I 


Wr>  rpprodnrp  one  lUuetrallnn 
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aitions  were  first  made  for  the  illustrated  jiapers 
and  afterward  rendered  in  color, 

Tn  1K50  ho  exhibited  in  the  "Old  Society" 
(of  British  Artists)  his  painting  "The  Queen  In- 
specting the  Coldstream  Guai-ds  in  the  Hall  of 
Buckingham  Palace," 

In  1S71  ho  was  elected  president  of  the  Water 
Color  Society,  and  reteived.  as  is  customary  on 
such  occaaiims,  the  honor  of  knifiJithoiid.  He 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Acndeiny 
{where  he  afterward  exhiliitc.i  regularly)  in 
1872,  and  in  IS7(i  was  made  a  full  academician. 
He  was  an  lionorary  minnber  of  the  Royal  f?o- 
c-ioty  of  Paint^'i-3  in  Water  Colors  of  Belfiiuni, 
honorary  president  of  the  Liverjiool  i^ociety  of 
Water  Color  Paintere,  and  a  chevaher  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

HIS  GIFTS  to'  the  city  ok  losdox. 

In  1893  Gillwrt  presented  sixteen  (eleven  water- 
colors  and  five  oil  ]jaintings)  of  his  works  to  the 
city  of  London.  They  now  hang  in  the  Guild- 
hall. One  of  these,  "  Don  Quixote's  Niece  and 
Housekeeper."  and  a  sketch  of  another,  "  Efjo  et 
Rex  Mens,"  we  reproduce.  Among  them  were, 
also,  "Charcoal  Burners"  (ISS!),  water-color), 
"Fair  St.  George"  (1881,  oil  painting),  "An 
ArmedllostDrawnujiBelow,  ABattlein  the  Sky" 
(water -color),  and  "  The  Kotum  of  the  Victors." 

Upon  this  occasi(m  he  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  London,  an  lumor  rarely. 
if  ever  before,  conferred  upon  an  artist.  Some 
of  his  other  paintings  are  "A  Venetian  Council 
of  War,"  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1892,  now  in  the  Manchester  Gallery,  and  "  After 
the  Battle."  Other  of  Ids  works  are  "Don 
Quixote  Giving  Advice  to  PanchoPanza,"  "The 
Education  of  Gil  Bias,"  "Scene  from  Tristram 
Shandy,"  "Othello  Before  the  Senate."  "The 
Plays  of  Shakesjteare, "  a  kind  of  tableau  in  which 
the  characters  in  each  play  are  introduced; 
' '  Charge  of  Cavaliers  at  Nasoby, "  "A  Drawing- 
room  at  St.  James',"  "A  Regiment  of  Royalist 
Cavalry,"  "  Rubens  and  Teniers,"  "The  Studio 
o(  Rembrandt,"  "  Wolseyand  Buckingham,"  "  A 
(Convocation  of  Clergv,"  "The  Kntrv  of  Joan  of 
Arc  into  Orlea:iB,"  ""The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
(Jold"  (IS74),  "Tewkesbury  Abbey,"  "Queen 
Margaret  Carried  Prisoner  to  Kdwa'rd  after  the 
Battle  of  Tewkesburv."  "Mrs.  (iilbert,"  "Don 
Quixote  and  Sane  ho"  at  Die  Castle  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess"  (ia7.^>),  "  Crusa.lers,"  "  Falstaff  Re- 
viewing his  Bagged  Troops,"  "  Cardinal  Wolsey 


at  Leicester  Abbey,"  "Doge  and  Senaton  of 
Venice"  (IS77),  "Ready,"  "  Maydew"  (18781, 
"Onward"  (1830).  Some  of  his  works  are  in  the 
civic  galleries  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Bir^ 
mingham,  as  well  as  in  London. 

His  personal  popularity  was  so  great  that  wliea, 
toward  the  end  of  his  career,  he  desired  t-o  with' 
draw  from  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Academj 
on  account  of  failing  health  his  fellow- mem  ben 
would  not  permit  it,  liut  insisted  on  his  retainiiig 


rawn  by  ailbort ;  engreTtd  by  £. 


the  office,  I'rofessor  Herkomer  acting  as  hia  dq>- 
uty.  Ho  passed  away  peacefully  on  October  Stb, 
at  his  homo  in  Blackheath,  a  suburb  of  London, 
w)iere  he  had  spent  all  of  his  life — a  life  Binga- 
larly  unf^veiitful,  but,  as  we  have  tried  to  iM- 
cato  in  this  all  too  brief  paper,  one  which  ex«r- 
cised  a  wi<le  inlluence  in  building  up  an  art  (hit 
has  been  a  valuable  handmaid  to  populiur  edno- 
tion,  a  grand  civilizer,  the  power  of  which  noot 
can  gainsay. 
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HOW  THE  BIBLE  CAME  DOWN  TO  US. 

BY    CLIl'TON    HARBY    LEVY. 

of  the  world,  is  an  anawer  to  this  demand.  Still, 
the  question,  how  did  the  Bible  come  down  tons, 
ought  to  be  answered  briefly,  so  that  the  masses 
of  the  people  can  read  and  understand.  It  is 
irreverent  to  the  Hible  and  the  inspired  men  who 
gave  us  this  worid-classic — the  classic — dealing 
with  the  eternal  theme  of  tlie  i-elation  between 
man  and  God,  to  think  of  it  as  a  (■eady^made 
volume,  dropped  down  from  heaven  bound  and 
gilt-edged. 

THE   BIRTH   OF   THE   BIBLE. 

The  Bible  was  bom  in  the  little  land  of  Canaan 
as  the  weary  caravan,  led  by  Abraham  from  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  pitched  its  tents  and  the  patriarch 
wrote  down  the  promises  of  the  Eternal  on  the 
palm-leaves  which  he  found  at  hand.  This  was 
more  than  four  thousand  j'ears  ago;  and  that 
writing  was  in  use  ko  early  is  proved  by  inscrip- 
tions found  on  Egyptian  steles  or  Assyrian  tab- 
lets from  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  years 
old.  The  records  kept  by  Abraham  and  his  im- 
mediate descendants  undoubtedly  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  carher  chap- 
ters of  ExoduB,  to  be  later  utilized  by  the  hand 
of  Sloses  and  his  successors.  With  the  advent 
of  this  great  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  the  nation 
was  formed,  with  his  legislation  as  its  heart  and 
center.  It  is  probai)le  that  Moses  wrote  his  por- 
tion of  the  Bible  upon  the  linen  used  for  such 
purposes  in  Egypt,  for  many  large  pieces  of  this 
linen  covered  with  hieroglyphic  writing  have 
come  down  to  ua  wrapped  around  mummies. 
Tlie  inscriptions  are  still  legible,  showing  that 
this  substance  was  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
The  Pentateuch  was  the  nucleus  of  our  Bible, 
the  only  Bible  known  to  the  Hebrews  for  many 
generations.  It  was  written  in  the  ancient  Ibri 
character,  closely  resembling  the  Pbcenician,  as 
proven  by  the  Siloam  inscription  discovered  near 
Jerusalem  and  some  ancient  coins  which  have 
l>eon  found.  Leaders  tike  Joshua,  Gideon,  and 
Pamuel  were  needed  in  the  Promised  Land. 
Singers  and  prophets  too  arose;  and  the  scribes 
of  the  leaders  recorded  what  was  done.  The 
poeta  wrote  down  their  best  songs.  The  prophets' 
words  were  treasured  up  by  their  disciples  and 
followers.  The  official  records  were  kept  in  the 
national  archives,  and  the  songs  of  the  poets  and 
the  speeches  of  the  prophets  were  passed  from 
hand  to  hand.  ^Vhen  the  kingdom  was  divided 
records  were  certainly  kept  both  in  the  southern 


'jW  discoveries  about  the  Bible  are  being 
made  almost  daily.  The  religious  world 
rtled  every  now  and  then  by  the  announce- 
that  some  ohi  manuscript  has  been  found 
ne  clav  tablet  corroborating  biblical  history 
(icn  deciphered.  The  la.st  few  years  have 
esperiajly  notable  fur  remarkable  finds,  not 
asl  of  which  has  been  ii  single  leaf  of  papyrus 
;ig  a  few  saving:^  'if  Jesus — Logifl,  as  they 
been  called.  These  .Uscoveries  ni-ouse  a 
ioning  frame  of  mind.  We  ask,  How  did 
■t  the  Bible— whence  did  it  comi- — what  was 
Method  of  its  transmission  tons?  Learned 
les  have  Iteen  writtct:;  but  onlv  scholars 
rhem.  One  of  the  latest  of  these'  is  by  Dr. 
am  A.  C'oppinger;  but  it  is  so  e.xpensive  a 
le,  and  only  one  hunilrcd  and  fifty  copies 
l*en  printed  for  sale,  that  few  can  read  it, 
it  they  would.  The  miu-h  talked  of  Poly- 
■le  Bible,  edited  by  leading  biblical  scholars 
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kingdom  of  Jinlah  and  ttie  nortliern  kingdom  of 
Israfl,  But  nmcli  of  the  earlier  litpraturo  was 
forgotten  in  tlie  calustroplie  of  tlie  destrui'tion  of 
the  kin^rdom^  uf  inrael  and  Jnduh,  and  the  exiles 
refused  to  sinjt  the  soiifjs  of  Zion  as  they  •  ■  sat  by 
the  waters  of  IJaliel  and  weiit,"  Wlum,  nt  last, 
the  term  of  «xilo  was  over,  and  sonn*  of  llie 
more  devoted  Jews  returned  to  rebuild  the  walla 
and  tetnplu  of  JeruwaJem,  the  law  had  to  be 
brought  liuck  to  tlieni. 


THE   FIRST    BIBLE   CAXON. 

Ezra  was  tlio  man  for  this  work,  and  he  and 
Iiis  eoadjutoi-s,  the  elders,  collected  the  scattered 
roconlM  of  earlier  days  and  made  tlio  first  cuion 
of  tlie  Peutateni-li,  They  wrote  it  in  a  new 
script — Kelliav  Asliiiris,  the  Assyrian  or  gqniro 
character  brought  Iwek  from  liabylon  with  them 
— and  read  and  taught  it  to  the  people.  By  this 
time   some    of   the   speeches    delivered   by  the 


prophets  of  the  exile, 


second  Isaiah  and  hi» 
disciples,  bad  become  to 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
p  that  they  were  es 

1  lis  classics.     Some 
esorved  the  address- 
he  earlier  prophets, 
adually  a  second  set 
n    epted  writings  **» 
d  to  the  Law.     The 
songs,    too,   were 
d  again,  and  new  sing- 
re  inspired  for  the 
e  of  the  new  temi'le, 
e  book    of   Psalnu 
a    e     its     hymn-book. 
p  overbs  of  the  nation 
collected  by  variou» 
a  other  books  were 

1  or  written  as  late  u 
ae  'ond  century  befora 
e      hristian    era.      The 
1      k    of    Daniel,  for  in- 
a  was    comp>osed  to 

ns    rt  a  people,  fainting 
u  Svrian  o]ipreesion, 

he  Maccaljean  re  vela- 
And  all  of  this  liter 
e  a  ire  was   struggling 
a  ceptance    into  the 
until  the   canon  of 
d  Testament  u  *« 
n     lave  it   was  cBtib- 
in  the  first  century 
u    era  by  the  Rabbio- 
chool  of   P^estine. 
ho  nation  Israel  sank 
de   the  waves  of  Romin 
onq  est  the  Jewish  spirit 
h   d    .ho   Old   Testamait 
a   f     as   its   gift   to  thi 
wor  d 


Just  wboD  JeniMlco 
was  being  reestablislitd 
the  SamaritanB  had  mid* 
on  effort  to  combine  V^ 
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tuagint)  retired  to  as  many  cells,  and  when  their 
work  was  done  not  one  differed  from  any  of  the 
others.  The  disproof  of  this  lies  in  the  work  it- 
self, which  is  very  uneven,  the  Pentateuch  being 
far  the  most  correct,  going  to  show  tliat  the  trans- 
lation was  made  at  different  times  by  men  of 
varying  ability.  The  importance  of  the  Septua- 
gint  is,  however,  not  to  be  underrated,  for  It 
was  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  early  history  of 
Christianity. 

THE   NEW    TESTAMENT   GROWS. 

"With  the  ministry  of  Jesus  a  new  section  or 
supplement  to  the  Old  Testament  became  neces- 
sary for  his  followers.  To  them  the  Bible  was 
incomplete  without  the  record  of  his  activity  and 
the  utterances  which  had  fallen  from  his  lips. 
The  earlier  apostles  and  disciples  doubtless  treas- 
ured up  his  speeches  in  their  memory  or  jotted 
down  some  of  tliem  lest  they  be  forgotten. 
Scholars  are  agreed  that  Jesus  must  have  spoken 
some  kind  of  modernized  Ilcbi'ew  or  Aramsean, 
so  these  notes  were  probably  in  that  tongue. 
The  Book  of  Matthew,  when  wrilteu,  toward  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  was  probably  in  Aramaic. 
But  as  Christianity  spread  among  the  Greeks  or 
those  living  in  cities  dominated  by  Greek  influ- 
ence, under  the  powerful  leadership  of  Paul,  the 
necessity  was  felt  for  having  the  records  of  the 
New  Dispensation  in  Greek,  the  Uni/iia  franca  of 
thetimo.  Hence,  when  the  other  Gospels,  the  Acts 
and  Epistles,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  were  writ- 
ten, it  was  in  Greek,  but  such  Ureck  as  snowed 
marked  Hebraic  influence.  The  lately  discovered 
"Logia,"  or  "Sayings  of  Jesus,"  the  oldest 
Christian  record  known  to  us,  while  written  in 
Greek,  read  like  translations  from  some  Hebrew 


3WS  in  lliis  work,  but  having  been  driven 
by  Ezra's  di'-'iire  to  a-taiti  the  purity  of 
,  they  took  with  tliem  a  copy  of  the  ancient 
touch  and  .set  up  their  temple  upon  Mount 
im.  A  vi'ry  iiiirii'nt  w.-mll  of  the  Law 
11  i.res,-rv.Mi  by  (he  liamlfiil  of  surviving 
ritans  at  Nalilous  (tlie  ancient  Sicheni). 
far  niore  inijxirtant  uveiit  was  the  trans-Ia- 
i  the  cntiri!  iJhi  Tcslnmi'iit  into  Greek  bv 
>ws  of  .Alo-xaiidria  in  >Vypt,  This  was  be'- 
liimt  'if-")  H.c,,  priibiilily  licciiuse  tliere  was 
I' st^tilcment  of  .Icw.-i  in  Alc.tandria  who  had 
lu  P»  Greein.'d  as  ti.  f.vl  the  necessity  for  a 
:  vei-sioii  of  |.]ie  Ifcl.rcw  llibk-.  which  few 
■in  roiili)  iva.l.  Tlie  Irgcud  that  this  trans- 
was  made  nt  tlif  reijiiest  of  one  of  the 
nil's  (Lrtgi,  pt-rliiips),  so  that  lie  might  place 
the  wonderful  lilu'arv  of  Alexandria,  is 
f  credible,  for  it  i*  asM»-iHt..d  with  the  fable 
he  ,.,,■<■(,'//  Iiansliiiors  (li.-nce  the  name  Sep- 
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Athanasius,  in  the  fourth  century,  in  the  sense  of 
"accepted"  or  "authorized,"  and  Jerome  and 
Augustine  held  the  present  New  Tcstameut  it 
canonical. 

THE    riHST    FILL    BIBLE. 

The  Septuajrintal  version  of  the  Old  Testamenl 
had  been  combined  with  these  canonized  boola. 
forming  tlie  first  complete  Christian  Bible,  but  il 
WH8  not  in  a  very  satisfact/)ry  state.  ITie  earliest 
Christian  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
together  was  one  in  Syriac,  called  the  Peshitto, 
plain  or  simple,  from  its  literalness.  This  must 
have  been  made  aliout  the  middle  of  the  eeconil 
century,  for  it  is  quoted  as  early  as  170  by  Melit«, 
Archbishop  of  Sardis.  A  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  been  made  by  Aquila  (117- 
138)  from  the  Hebrew,  but  this  had  been  done  io 
opposition  to  the  Septuagint  and  Christianity. 
Theodotion  attumpted  to  revise  the  Septuapot 
(150),  and  8ynimachus  also  attempted  a  new  ver- 
sion, but  only  fragments  of  these  works  have 
been  preserved.  When  Origen  wrote  the  Hei' 
apla,  or  six-fold  version  (230),  the  text  seems  to 
have  been  tolerably  tixed.      He  had  the 
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WHEN   WAS   THE   i 


I    COMPLETED  ? 


Scholars  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  date  at 
which  the  books  now  found  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  were  completed,  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
was  accomplished  not  later  than  130.  Many 
centuries  had  [lassed  in  the  formation  of  the  OH 
Testament,  but  the  New  was  all  written  within  a 
single  hundred  years.  Tlio  decision  as  to  which 
books  should  be  received  into  the  new  canon  was 
not  so  quickly  reached,  for  the  earliest  fathers  of 
the  Church  frequently  quote  from  other  gospels, 
Biich  as  one  "according  to  the  Egyptians,"  or 
"according  to  (he  Hebrews,"  and  the  Syrian 
Church  accpjitcd  some  books  not  receiv<'d  bv  that 
of  North  Africa  or  the  Western  Church,  and  vice 
vfr^'l  Tlirre  is  a  legend  that  at  tlic  fii-rtt  ecu- 
menical council  of  Niciea,  3'2.»,  copies  of  all  the 
Chnslian  litcniture  then  current  wen:  hiid  Ixmeatli 
the  alttir  and  the  genuine  books  leapeil  out  of  the 
mo-'s  aiitl  ranged  them  if  elves  on  the  altar.  Tt 
proWbly  contains  a  perm  of  truth — that  at  tliis 
convocation  it  was  ch-cidi'd  that  this  brviks  now 
ttweived  were  apostiilic  or  written  under  apostolic 
dinwtion,  an.l  the  otliei-s  were  spurious,  lie  this 
as  it  niav,  tlm  judgment  of  several  generations  of 
Christians  certainly  decidcl  upon  the  vahie  oC 
these  books  as  distinguished  from  many  others 
written  at  about  that  time  or  later,  and  the 
Council  of  Cartilage  (:i!)7)  is  said  to  havo  fixed 
the  caiion.     The  Wiuil  cn-.n  was  first  used  by 
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three  immediate  predeces- 

the  Septuagint,  the  He- 
ukd  a  reproduction  of  the 
I  Greek  letters,  side  by 
Unfortunately,  that  great 
is  also  aIm(K!!t  altogether 
In  some  way  a  cornij)! 
yerBion  of  the  Septuagint 
rung  up,  probably  to  sup- 
e  demand  of  Roman  road- 
ut  it  was  so  imperfect  that 
e  decided  to  revise  this 
Ala,  as  it  was  called,  and 
ifteen  years  of  close  ap- 
on  presented  the  world 
t  translation  made  directly 
Jie  Hebrew  (clone  of  the 
I  century).  This  is  now 
I  aa  the  Vulgata  or  Vul- 
and  was  officially  adopted 
I  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Council  of  Trent.  The 
tance  of  this  version  ia 
recognized  in  view  of  tlie 
lat  it  was  the  basis  of  all 
a\y  versions  of  'Westem 
■eand  of  the  Rhomieh  and 
'  Bibles  made  during  tlic 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
Bible  originated  at  about 
imo,  Jerome  had  appro- 
ly  called  it  "a  divine 
J,"  Mid  when  Chrysostom 
of  it  as  "13iblia,"(/ieltooks 
tellenee,  the  e.^pression  was 
cen  for  a  feminine  singu- 
Y  the  Western  Church; 
Bible~(/.e  b<-'>k. 
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covered  and  recovered  in  a  most 
romantic  way  by  Dr,    Tischen- 

dorf,  a  great  German  scholar. 
In  1844  he  visited  the  convent 
of  St.  Catharine,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  rtinai,  searching  for  old 
manuscripts.  While  there  be 
saw  some  leaves  of  vellum 
tlirown  into  a  waste-basket,  and 
upon  examining  them  found  tbat 
ihey  were  portions  of  a  very 
early  copy  of  the  Septuagint. 
He  betrayed  his  joy  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  monks  became 
suspicious  and  refused  to  give 
him  more  than  the  forty-three 
sheets  which  lie  liad  at  first 
found.  He  returned  to  Europe, 
and  created  a  great  sensation  by 
the  announcement  of  his  dis- 
covery. In  1859  he  returned  to 
the  convent  with  a  commission 
from  the  Caar  of  Russia,  and 
was  on  the  eve  of  departure 
without  iindiug  anything  when 
one  o(  the  brothers  invited  him 
into  his  cell  and  said,  "  I,  too, 
have  read  a  copy  of  the  Septua- 
gint," and  placed  a  bundle  in 
his  hands,  Tischendorf  con- 
cealed his  agitation  and  begged 
leave  to  examine  it.  To  his  joy 
he  found  that  it  was  indeed  an 
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LDEST  MAsrscmi'T  WAS  niscovEHEt)  is  18,50. 

»  oldest  manuscript  tjf  the  Riblo  now  known 
Bt,  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (fourth  century),  in 
toyal  Library  of    St.  I'eTersburg,  was  dis- 


but  it  was  only  after  the  Czar 
had  brought  his  influence  to 
bear  that  the  manuscript  was 
finally  transferred  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  next  oldest  MS.  is 
the  Codex  Vaticanus,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
consisting  of  7.59  leaves  of  vellum,  10^x10  inches. 
The  Codex  Ali'sandrinus,  which  ranks  next  m 
age,  is  in  the  Uritisli  Museum  Lilirary.  It  was 
presented  to  Charles  I.  of  England  in  lO'JS  by 
Cyril  Lncar,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
contains  773  Icave.s,   i:txlO  inches. 

now    TUK   HANUSCHll-TB   LOOK. 

All  of  those  are  writti'n  in  the  Uncial  character, 
so  called  because  the  h.-tlers  are  an  inch  high. 
There  is  no  space  tetwwn  the  words,  and  final 
m  and  n  are  cut  off.  t'reiiuently  recurring  words 
like  Ood  and  Jeaus  are  abbreviated.  If  written 
in  English  letters  they  would  look  something  like 
this: 

THATYEMAYBEMIXDFT'LOFTHWOUnS 
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pome  vHhiable  MSS.  of  tlio  Hiblo  have  been 
found  with  the  oHpitial  writing  nibbed  off  and 
some  Beniiotm  of  the  monks  written  over  it 
Tlipse  aro  the  ijaliiiit>si-Ktfl  or  nscripl  MSS.  One 
of  the  most  notorl  in  in  tht'  National  Library  at 
Parin.  and  isralk'd  the  ('odex  Ephnemi,  bocaiue 
ttio  discourses  of  St,  Eiilira>in,  the  Syrian,  are 
written  on  it.  TIio  valuable  text  beneath  has 
lieen  partially  rnptowd  by  the  use  of  chemicals, 
and  was  found  to  dute  fn>m  the  fifth  century. 
The  value  of  these  old  nianuflcripts  ia  very  great, 
for  by  rarefiilly  coiniiarin;!  thum  the  correct 
Ore<'k  text  is  estabhuhcd — without  which  a  cor- 
rect tnmslalion  is  of  coui-se  inii>o8»ible. 

Wny    AUK    THK    nKBKKW    USS.    80    eiMlLAK? 

But  what  o(  the  old  n(l)rew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  ?  The  most  ancient  Hebrew  MS.  of 
any  part  of  the  Hiblo  is  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
dates  no  earlier  tliau  the  tenth  century.  More 
than  two  thousand  coi)ies  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament  have  lj<;en  compared,  and  very  few 
variations  have  1ieon  found.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the   fact  that  from   the  time  when   the 
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invention  of  printing.  The  time  and  labor  need- 
ed for  copying  by  hand  made  books  expensive 
luxurifs  before  the  tinie  of  Gutenberg,  It  is  not 
strange  that  ono  of  the  first  books  puhlifihed  bv 
him,  Ij50-5r.,  was  a  Latin  BiMe  known  as  the 
Ma^farine  Bible.  The  first  llelm-w  Bible  was 
printed  at  iSoncino  in  14H.S,  ami  tlie  lirsl  <:oiii- 
picte  Old  and  NfW  Testament  was  the  (^.tnpln- 
tensian  Tolyglot.  printe.l  in  l.iU.  It  contained 
tlu!  Hebrew  Vuljiate  and  Septuagiut,  witli  an  in- 
terlinear translation  of  the  la.^t,  and  the  Targum 
or  Chaldaic  version  of  Oukelns,  made  just  Iwfore 
tiie  Christain  era,  and  n  tiiiiislation  of  it  in  Latin. 
Kditiou  qnk'kly  followed  eilhiun,  and  the  Itiblo 
was  speedily  trauHlatiKl  into  itveiy  continental 
language.  Uermaiiy,  however,  led  with  the  first 
lliblp  printed  in  any  modem  language,  appearing 
in  Strasburg,  UiiC. 

TIIK  llllil.i:   ON    EKOLISII    SOIL. 

But  we  are  chiefly  inlen^sted  in  the  career  of 
the  Bible  on  Knglt^h  soil,  and  from  this  time  on- 
ward it  is  easily  traceable.  The  earliest  SaxoQ 
version  was  one  of  the  Psalms  by  Bishop  Ald- 
helm  (70C).  The  ' '  Durham  Book  "  contains  the 
four  g(«i*els  in  Latin,  with  an  interlinear  transla- 
tion by  Aldred,  a  priest  (!i4«-968),  Ciedinon's 
paraphrase  and   Bede's  translation  of  John  are 


illege  of  Rabbis  of  Tilwrias  on  the  Eiiphrates 
d  upon  a  standard  liibie.cir  "authorized  ver- 
The  Ilebri'w  I'miscnants  alone  had  U-en 
D  down  up  to  that  time,  the  pronnncialion 
a  matter  of  tradition.  Nuw  a  system  of 
-signs  was  rh-vised.  Rxinn  the  sense  in  inany 
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.1  in  a  sent.uice  witb- 
avo  to  guiTM  liy  the 
Jtioii  wliu-li  vowels  w.Ti:  nrcessury.  It  is 
ie  that  after  a  text  hud  U'en  adopted  all 
raanTiweri|its  were  destmyi-d,  or  more  prob- 
■ere  negh'Cfi'il  Uthusi'  of  ilieir  defeuts;  and 
they  have  allog<'ther  iiisap|ieared. 

PRINTIS'O    TUK    KhMKSl)    lie    THK    BLBl.E. 

Bible  luifrht  hav.-  n-niHini-d  forever  buried 
last^'ries  and  librnries,  ri'ad  occasionally  in 
les  and  synagogues,  had  it  not  Ixx-n  for  the 
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too  well  known  to  b*!  more  than  mentioned. 
Other  versions  of  [)arta  of  the  Bible  followed 
from  tinii!  to  time,  but  the  first  portion  to  be 
tranalaletl  into  Kiigliiili  ])nisi-  was  the  Psalms. 


until  the 

oriiinary  of  t!ie  plaoi 

bytlie  council  provincinl." 


Tlie  next  man  to  under 
take  an  English  translatioD 
of  the  Bible  was  John  Wye- 
liffe,  the  Enplish  Lather.  In 
1378  he  had  been  tried  ud 
excommunicated  for  attick- 
ing  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  especially  the  sale  of 
pardons,  indulgences,  ml 
inasaes  by  the  begging  fritn. 
Feeling  that  the  best  wamat 
for  his  position  was  the  Bible 
itself,  he  began  to  translate 
it,  and  in  1380  the  people 
were  eagerly  seeking  it  or 
any  part  of  it.  The  EogliBh 
nation  was  Bible-hungry,  and 
all  the  thunders  of  I'ope  and 
priests  could  not  satisfy  them. 
If  the  Jewish  nation  poasesaed 
the  genius  for  creating  the 
Bible,  the  English  undoubt- 
edly possessed  the  genius  for 
assimilating  the  Bible.  A 
convocation  at  Oxford  in 
1408  passed  this  remarkable 
resolution:  "  It  is  a  danger- 
ous thing  to  translate  the  text 
of  Holy  Scriptures  out  of  one 
tongue  into  another.  "We 
tlierefore  decree  and  ordain 
tliat  no  man  henceforth  by 
his  own  authority  translate 
any  text  of  the  Scripturm 
into  English  or  any  other 
tongTio  by  way  of  a  book, 
pamphlet,  or  tract,  and  that 
IK)  man  read  any  such  book, 
pampiiler,  or  tract,  now  lately 
comiioseil  in  the  time  of  "Wye- 
litTc,  .  .  .  upon  pain  of  the 
greater  excommunication, 
1  translation  be  approved  by  the 
if  the  case  so  require, 
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Our  loni  Kiiucrni-tli  iiic  Htid  ncitliyiiu 
Ktnle  of  pftMture  thHt  lii>  hip  wltt-. 

[n  tht^  n-ater  uf  hel.viiK  fortli  he  I 
soul  hi-  tumyOf . 

Hf  latlile  niv  ou  in  thi>  striftisof  ryt 


THK    TVXDAI.E    BIBLE. 

More  than  a  hundred  yeai-s  had  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  ni'xf  gn-nt  Eiijilish  version  appeared — the 
famous  Tyndale  Bible.  William  Tyndale  had 
mi!t  the  renowned  lirii'k  scholar,  Erasmus,  the 
first  man  tc.  edit  a  critical  Greek  text  of  the  Bible, 
and  now  tliat  printing  had  lM>i>n  invented,  he  rec- 
ognized the  nci'd  antl  p<wsibilities  of  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Hilile.  His  memorable  utterance  in 
answer  to  his  opponent's  statement,  "We  had 
lictter  bo  without  I  jod's  laws  than  the -Pope's," 
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son  iposTOAaii- 


These  changes  vere  large- 
ly due  to  the  influence  of  Ln- 
ther  and  hie  translation  issued 
complete  at  Wittenberg  in 
1534. 

During  the  la.st^  five  years 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
a  reaction  in  ofiidal    circles 
took  place  against  the  Bible, 
the  Parliament  of  1S43  pass- 
ing an  act  for  the  '  'Advance- 
ment [jiV]  of  tnie  religion," 
to  the  effect  "That  all  man- 
ner of  books  of  the  Old  and 
New   Testaments    of    [Tyn- 
"  I  defy  the  Pope  and  all  his  laws;  and  if      dale's]    translation  should  by  authority  of  this 
spare  me  I  will  one  day  mnko  the  boy  that      Act  clearly  and   utterly  be  abolished  and  extin- 
e  the  plow  in  England  to  know  more  of  Scrip-     guished,  and  forbidden  to  be  kept  and  used  in  this 
than  the  Pope  docs. "     Even  though  ho  had  to      realm  or  elsewhere,  in  any  of  the  king's  domin- 

'  '    " ions."  "When,  however,  Edward  VI.  ascended  the 

throne  (1547)  these  obnoxious  measures  were 
repealed,  and  numerous  translations,  especially 
from  the  Greek  test  of  Erasmus,  followed,  and 
many  editions  of  previous  versions  were  printed. 


APOSTOLORVM  iSf 

Hdftimans  w  momiii  cfTc.  Crasihti/ 
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0  the  Continent  to  have  his  Bible  printed,  it 
lone  in  1525,therebylayingthe  foundation  for 
icceeding  English  versions — for  his  influence 
able  even  in  the  latest.     The  fact  that  hun- 

1  of  copies  wore  burned  only  made  the  peo- 
more  desirous  for  it,  and  what  a  whole 
^e  wants  it  generally  gels.  Tyndale  was  im- 
ned,  yet  his  Bible  worked  among  the  people. 
535  the  first  Biljle  published  in  England 
,gh  printed  abroad)  appeared.  Although 
B  Coverdale  claimed  it  for  his,  it  was  in  real- 
.ttle  more  than  Tyndale's  version.     Tliis  is 

mentioneii  aa  the  "Treacle  Bible,"  from 
xanslaticn  of  Jer.  viii.  :2li — "Is  there  no 
e  in  Gilcad  ?  "  "  Matthews'  "  and  ' '  Taver- 
"  Bibles,  which  followed,  were  merely  new 
)nB  of  Tyndatea  te.xt. 

THE   FIRST    AUTUORIZED    VRRSIOK. 

■  this  time  the  pre-ssurc  of  public  opinion  had 
ne  so  gn'at  that  it  was  thniight  best  to  have 
authorized  version."  This  was  the  "  (ireat 
:"  of  153i),  reallv  a  revision  of  Tvndale's 
.,  by  Richai-d  Uraflon  and  Edward  Whit- 
:h,  although  they  (.-liiimod  that  it  hail  been 

■  "after  the  Vcryt.!  ot  the  Helinie  and 
e  textes."  This  was  the  first  national  or 
>rized  version  of  the  Kngliiih  CImrch,  copies 
lich  were  placed  in  every  house  of  worship 
9  land. 

few  verses  of  Psnbn  x.xiii.  from  the  Cover- 
uid  Grt'at  Bililes  will  well  illuKtrate  the  very 
t  variations  Ixjtween  ihc-iii: 


"lit  slmll  ti'demeln  asFcne 
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THE    "  1IKEKCKK8       ]!iHl,K. 

Thereigii  c.f  "Itlu.j.ly  Miiry"  siisiM.u.lod  all 
priiiting  of  tliu  liililc.  fur  tin-  was  n-sulvftl  to 
Stan ]p  it  out.  Hof;i;rs,  CniiKJit'i',  roviTiliilii,  and 
othera,  at  l.-nst  oij;lil  Imtuhv,!,  Ik"i  to  tin- C.ii- 
tiuoiit  Ix-fore  Jut  i^avagt'  I'liicis;  and  iiiaii\'  p'injr 
to  Ooiiovrt,  ■vXww:  Calvin  s,-cmvd  ilu'in  a"  Jicarly 
rocoiilion,  llic  IJwicvan  Hibl.'  was  jn'minci'd  by 
the  cxilt'il  Kcliolars.  Tin!  N.'w  Tcstann-nt  \\\\- 
IHiarL-dmlsrM.undtluiVlii.lol'.ii.l.-inlo'Hi.  Tliis 
version  is  K«-ii(>i-ally  known  a:?  tin'  "  Hrwclies 
Hililc,"  ironi  tJu'  Vcndi^riiijt  of  (i.-n.  iii.:  7— 
"TIi.-yM)Wfd  liK-li'fives  t..;Lrellicr  and  mad.- tlifin- 
selves  lireedies."    l>uriii{r  rlio  early  jiart  of  Kliza- 


betli's  reign  the  Great  Bibk  and  the  Genevan  re- 
ceived general  aci'eptaiice;  but  some  dixsatislic- 
tion  was  felt  on  account  of  the  notes  accompanying 
the  latter.and  Matthew  Parker,  ^\i-cid)ishop  of  Can- 
terbury, began  the  agitation  for  a  new  translation. 
Ho  apportioned  tin"  IXKiks  among  the  different 
ai'clibi9ho[)s  and  iiisliops  of  Ktiglund,  himself  act- 
ing aa  editLir-in-eliiof.  Tlie  i-evision  (for  it  was 
only  a  revisiun  of  the  (Jreat  IJiiile)  took  four  yain, 
lading  completed  in  15CS,  Imt  the  "Bishops'" 
jlible  was  not  ''set  forth  by  authoritie"  un^ 
l.j"7.  This  siXKHljly  pas«Ml  through  various  edi- 
tions, the  last  being  dated  HiHG.  It  was  dedd- 
I'dly  the  most  sfttisfa<:Cory  (to  the  Established 
( :iiurch)  version  yet  made;  still,  it  was  eohircd  by 
Anglican  ideas  lo  such  an  extent  that  the  Homsn 
Catholics  felt  imjielled  to  translate  the  Vulgate 
into  Knglish,  prudueing  the  Uhemes  Bible(lyS^) 
iind  the  Douay  Hiblo  (16U9-I0). 

THK    "  KIN'O    JAMES." 

It  is  rei>iirled  that  at  llic  conference  held  at 
Hampton  ('uurt  between  the  Conformists  and  tlie 
Puritans  (January,  KiiU),  over  whieh  King 
.lames  I.  presideil,  the  Puritans  suggested  that  in 
view  of  the  unfaithfulness  and  incorrectness  of 

alile.  The  King  favored  the  project,  and  by  July 
lifty-four  of  the  most  learned  men  of  Knglacd 
had  been  apjioiuted.  These  were  divided  into 
wix  companies,  two  of  whieh  mot  for  consultation 
at  Oxford,  two  at  Cambridge,  and  two  at  West- 
minster. From  the  instructions  given  to  the 
translators  wo  learn  that  the  Bishops'  Bible  wu 
to  be  followed  as  clopely  as  possible.  If  it  be  re- 
membered that  it  had  come  from  the  Great  Bible, 
that  froni  Coverdale's,  and  his  from  Tyndale's,  wa 
we  that  Tyndale's  version  was  the  actual  baslB  ol 
the  King  James  or  "Authorized  Version "  of 
our  time.  This  is  csjwcialiy  notable  in  view  of 
the  strict  limitations  placed  upon  the  reviseiBand 
tlio  comparative  narrowness  which  dictated  their 
selection  exclusively  from  among  Anglic&n  di- 
vines. Xay,  their  oidy  remuneration  wm  in 
church  pri'fenuent.  In  the  preface  to  the  fint 
eilitii.n  (Kill)  it  instated  that  the  "  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Ohl  Tesfamctit  and  the  Greek  of  the 
New"  lay  before  them,  and  they  did  improve 
very  greatly  upon  all  eailior  versions.  The  «ic- 
cess  of  this  translation  was  almost  immediate,  tor 
it  wai-  iiiti-oduced  into  the  churches,  and  bood 
i-.>a.-li.'d  the  li.Kues  of  the  people.  The  beatity 
and  dignity,  tli«  simplicity  and  elegance,  of  the 
King  .lanu's  Hilile  are  acknowledged  by  every 
student  of  h'nglish  .<tyle.  It  has  without  ques- 
tiiin  diijic  iriore  to  preserve  the  purity  and  Saxon 
ciiaracter  of  the  Knglish  language  thaa  all  the 
SI '1 101  il masters  of  England  and  America  together; 
but  its  g!-eatest  work  has   been  the  moral  and 
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>us  influence  which  it  has  exerted  upon  all 
sli-speaking  nations.  It  was  not  perfect — 
translation  ever  was — but  considering  the 
>f  scholarship,  the  lack  of  critical  material 
jthod,  the  result  was  simply  marvelous. 
ess  than  fifty  editions  of  this  version  were 
I  liefore  1641),  less  than  twenty-nine  years 
the  first.  These  varied  more  or  less  from 
notlier,  owing  partially  to  revision,  partially 
wgraphical  errors.  In  fact,  there  is  no  ab- 
I  standard  text  to-day,  thougli  the  differences 
ot  very  great,  but  are  due  to  several  revi- 
whieli  have  taken  place;  for  instance,  one  by 
'aris,  in  1G62,  and  anoiher  by  Dr.  Blayney, 
69. 

morous  attempts  at  new  translations  of  some 
1  of  the  Bible,  or  all  of  them,  have  been  made 

few  years  since  1611,  but  their  failure  in 
t'ing  general  acceptance  has  been  uniform. 
■e  individuals  have  attempted  the  formidable 
lone,  they  have  generally  failed,  either  from 
of  the  necessary  scliolarship  or  excess  of 
itry.  The  people  have  become  deeply  at- 
d   to  the   "Authorized   Version,"   holding 

of  it  in  their  memories,  and  it  is  no  easy 
o  wean  them  from  this  loving  companion- 
)f  centuries.  The  errors  of  this  translation 
f  no  means  few,  and  they  are  so  well  recog- 

by  modern  scholars  that  an  attempt  to  cor- 
he  version  was  made  by  the  Anglo-American 
ion  of  1870-81.  The  Revised  Version  has, 
irer,  found  little  favor  with  the  mass  of  the 


people.     Its  conservatism  was  so  marked  that  its 

emendations  were  too  few  to  recommend  the  work 
on  the  ground  of  greater  clearness  and  truthful- 
ness to  the  original. 


While  the  King  James  version  has  remained 
the  Bible  of  the  people,  it  is  only  for  lack  of 
something  better — that  is,  of  a  version  which  is 
comprehensible  and  free  from  unnecessary  difB- 
culties.  This  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  some- 
times in  the  Sunday-school  class — even  in  our 
newspapers  and  magassines.  There  is  undoubted 
need  of  a  new  modern  version,  for  this  one  is 
not  only  three  hundreil  years  old,  but  bears  traces 
of  the  errors  of  Tyndale,  made  five  hundred  years 
ago.  Yet  an  Oxford  Bible  of  to-day  is  not  so 
far  from  the  true  Bible  that  it  is  not  to  bo  appre- 
ciated and  undei-stood.  We  have  this  because 
ages  ago  Abraliam  wrote  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
palm,  Moses  inscril)ed  his  laws  upon  Egyptian 
linen,  and  tlie  writers  of  the  gospels  indited  their 
words  on  vellum  or  papyrus.  We  have  it  now, 
and  through  missionaries  and  Bible  societies  it  is 
being  spread  all  over  the  globe.  The  English 
Bible  is  being  retranslated  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  races  of  mankind,  and  already  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eight  different  languages  and 
dialects  claim  the  Bible,  the  entire  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  as  their  own.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful history  of  a  wonderful  work — and  perhaps 
this  is  only  the  beginning  of  its  supremacy. 


THE   DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 

BY  LADY  HENRY  SOMERSET. 


A  GREAT  licart  and  a  great  laily!  Those 
wt'ri^  llif  twu  attributes  that  I'sijecially  pos- 
sessed one's  rruTid  in  tluit  gimiiil  iiresonco  wjiiise 
passing  has  left  lln;  worhi  a  (liilh;r,  grayer  pliii-o 
these  autumn  tiays.  As  I  think  of  tliat  rich 
nature,  J  am  irrcsistiljly  i-oiiiinded  of  pictuR^a 
painted  hy  HiOIiniiii  wliich  the  opuli-nt  uurvi'-s,  the 
splendid  depth,  bring  to  one  it  sl)ei-ial  sense  of  the 
color  of  hfe  and  glow  wilh  warTii-lii'iuleil  niastery. 
Princess  JIary  was  essentially  a  walking,  living 
Bellini,  great  in  all  lntr  attriliiites.  ontward  and 
inward,  incapable  of  pi'ttitiess,  unlearned  in  un- 
kindiK!ss  She  combined  in  her  dispisition,  it 
always  seemed  to  me,  a  singular  simplieily  with  a 
sweet,  wholesome  knowledgi^  of  tht-  world  which 
gave  to  her  mind  the  hahmce  raro  in  one  to 
whom  tile  limitations  of  position  have  concealed 


certain  sides  of  life  or  very  partially  reyealed 
th<^m.  Hoyalty  is  essentially  conventionaL  It 
is  almost  a  jiart  of  its  (Inty  to  cultivate  this  atti- 
ttide.  But,  witli  the  exception  of  her  Majesty, 
the  most  truly  i-oyal  of  the  group  of  women  that 
has  been  justly  honored  during  tiiia  generation 
was  so  natural  in  her  expression,  so  human  in  her 
synijHithy,  and  so  all-pervading  in  her  Bunshiny 
temper  that  conventionality  became  with  her  not 
the  altitude  of  her  mind,  but  a  safeguard  to  be 
adopted  when  occasion  demanded. 

It  lias  often  been  a  surprise  to  me  to  realiie 
how  quickly  her  imagination  enabled  her  to  put 
herself  ul.isoliilely  in  the  position  of  people  whoM 
circumstaiiei-s  she  could  never  have  ezperienoed; 
and  lier  keen  appreciation  of  responsibility  mada 
her    at  once    ttuderstaud   just   where   help  WM 
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hand-ahakjngs,  the  conTentional  greetingB,  the 
few  "pleasant  words"  that  are  thrown  in,  as  it 
were,  as  added  bounty  to  the  duty  done.  I  have 
watched  Princess  Mary  again  and  again  on  such 
occasions,  and  it  has  been  often  a  marvel  to  me 
how  little  she  has  spared  herself,  with  what  con- 
scientious solicitude  she  would  consider  every 
detail,  so  that  nothing  should  be  omitted.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  radiant 
smile  and  that  dignified,  genial  greeting  will  meet 
us  no  more  when  we  go  in  and  out  of  those  pub- 
lic functions  which  her  very  presence  seemed  to 
redeem  from  drearineas. 

There  was  another  aide  to  the  glowing  color  of 
this  splendid  disposition,  a  side  that  could  not  be 
absent  in  such  a  nature  as  hers — and  that  was  her 
power  of  lasting  friendship.  Years  might  sep- 
arate her  from  those  whom  she  had  known,  and 
the  chances  of  life  might  have  brought  changes 
of  fortune;  but  she  was  not  a  friend  only  for 
"all  time  of  our  wealth":  she  too  nobly  under- 
stood the  holiness  of  the  human  tie.  Her  utter 
absence  of  self- consciousness  made  you  never  for 
one  moment  forget  that  she  was  royal;  it  was 
not  because  she  remembered  it,  but  because  she 


1,  and  what  that  help  meant  to  those  to 

it  was  accorded.  On  several  occasions  I 
liscussed  with  her  the  immense  service  that 
uld  render  to  some  special  cause  by  giving 
isistance  which  she  so  ungrudgingly  placed 

disposal  of  almost  all  those  who  had  any . 
icheme  to  lay  before  her;  and  I  have  been 
died  not  only  at  her  eagerness  to  add  to  her 
duties  one  more,  if  it  was  to  be  of  real 
3  to  humanity,  but  with  the  infinite  pains 
?hich  she  would  inquire  into  every  minute 

grasping  the  importance  of  little  things 
iderstanding  points  which  it  would  seem 

only  be  apjtarent  to  those  who  had  in  hand 
udgery  of  arrangement.    It  was  this  peculiar 

that  gave  her  tlie  hifluence   which  made 

widely  beloved. 
hing  was  too  pinall,  and  nothing  was  too 

and  when  sli(^  n-lated  her  own  experiences 
ard  to  those  cliiiritics  in  which  she  was  par- 
ly interested  you  realized  how  she  volun- 
threw  herself  into  the  attitude  necessary 
ose  who  undui'tiiki'  really  hard  work  and 
to  do  it  well.      Nobody  lias  performed  any 

function,  in  no  matter  huw  small  or  hum- 
vay,  who  iloe.'s  not  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
himself;  how  pli'a.saut  to  do  just  the  mini- 
>r  what  is  rc<]uiied  and  to  shirk  the  maxi- 
how    infiuiti'ly    fatiguing   are  the  extra 


PrIiKM  AiMpbna. 
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ves  poBseSBod  by  it,  and  tlie  sense  of  responsi- 
bility that  came  to  her  with  the  inheritaiu'e  was 
never  for  one  moment  absent.  She  had  strong, 
keen  sympathy  tor  the  ]kio!-.  Ahlionpli  she  was 
ahirnied  by  tlie  urowiiiH  deniocracv  of  tlie  day, 
it  was  from  no  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
people. 

"Whenever  I  have  met  her  T  have  heard  her 
speak  iif  some  new  schenie  by  whieh  siifferinK 
could   hn  alleviuit-<i— some  new  <ievelopment  of 


those  plans  i.vwl 

.■h  til.-   mor,.  pt- 

vilejred  classes 

could,  l,y  ;rivi„^. 

t'  their   ti iin 

ilLcir  money, 

help  n.iC  oiilv  til 

giving  ben.'hi  tli 

nisi'lvfs.       ]  he 

-i-\v  lust  cum- 

niiinioaluiti   1   ha> 

H.nt  11  woriiao 

onv  whieli   she 

erself  had    n\„; 

-d   .,ne   .^uiinv 

Jimedav.     Her 

ilieilude  nhoiil  I 

as  great,  and  her 

lin.etionsas  mi. 

Ite.  as  though 

she  herself  had  known  all  tliat  could  be  under- 
gone in  a  workhouse  infirmary,  and  all  the  trial 
and  the  disgrace  that  the  poor  woman's  habits 
had  brought  upon  her  relatives.  It  was  only  one 
instance  of-  that  power  of  placing  herself  in  the 
position  of  those  who  suffer  which  was  so  char- 
acteristie  of  her  great  heart. 

On  another  occasion  1  remember  meeting  her 
at  a  concert  given  in  one  of  the  rich  ■■faul)ourgs'* 
of  London.  The  [leoplo  who  composed  the  audi- 
ence were  probably  not  on  visiting  terms  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Mayfair:  but  Princess  Mary 
bowed  to  this  one  an<l  the  other,  tnentioniiig  their 
names,  and  giving  each  that  individual  recogni- 
tion which  meant  so  much  to  the  r(H"i[iient.  I 
asked  her,  amaiced,  how  slie  could  thus  rcmem- 
iier  faces  and  tiames.  She  gave  one  of  her  beam- 
ing smiles  and  said:  "  They  are  good,  kind  |ieo- 
ple,  who  help  the  objects  for  which  these  enter- 
tainments are  held.  L  always  make  a  point  at 
knowing  them  and  trying  to  remeralwr  where  I 
have  met  them,"  True  dignity  must  ever  bear 
about  a  deep  sense  of  individual  responsibility, 
and  all  real  responsibility  must  always  bring  a 
personal  relation  to  the  highest.  That  was  the 
secret  of  the  royal  mind  and  the  royal  manner 
that  won  every  heart  that  came  within  the  sun- 
shine  of  her  presence. 


id  I>iicliaH  at  Talk. 


5DUR  RAHMAN,  AMEER  OF  AFGHANISTAN. 

BY   ONE   WHO   KNOWS   HIM. 

he  rulers  of  some  very  small  countries  seem  to  be  playing  a  disproportionately  large  part  in 
iing  of  serious  contemporary  history.  President  Kruger  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  is  only 
i  considerable  list,  some  civilized  and  some  savage,  whose  qualities  and  characters  as  ruling 
Df  their  respective  domains  have  lately  had  a  world-wide  bearing.  Just  now  there  is  perhaps 
Y  sovereign  whose  position  is  more  strategic  than  that  of  the  ruler  of  the  independent  moun- 
district  of  Asia  known  as  Afghanistan  ;  for  this  little  state  stands  as  the  buffer  between 
India  and  the  Russian  advance  in  Central  Asia.  Afghanistan  lies  like  a  long  wedge  the 
ast  end  of  which  touches  the  Chinese  empire  and  the  blunt  end  abuts  against  Persia  on  the 
hile  the  long  southern  frontier  adjoins  British  India,  and  the  northeni  line  is  contiguous  with 
tan.  The  ruler  of  this  region,  known  as  the  Ameer,  is  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the 
medan  world.  He  is  in  a  place  where  he  can  mediate  between  the  Moslems  of  India  and 
f  the  Turkish  empire.  The  character-sketch  of  the  reigning  Ameer,  which  we  present  here- 
\  written  from  the  English  point  of  view  by  a  high  official  in  the  British  Indian  service,  whose 
.  is  necessary  to  withhold  for  reasons  that  have  to  do  with  the  present  international  complica- 
-The  Editor.] 


I  character  and  success  of  Indians  policy  in 
jspect  of  her  northern  and  northwestern 

must  always  depend  in  a  great  measure 
3r  relationship  with  the  Mussulman  mon- 
Kabul.  Parliamentary  papers  show  that 
sent  Ameer  succeeded  to  all  the  territories 
lad  passed  from  his  uncle,  Sher  Ali  Khan, 
ousin,  Yakub  Khan,  at  whose  abdication, 
e  Kabul  massacre  of  1879,  the  Ameership 
d  upon  Abdur  Rahman.  Thus  he  has  al- 
nderstood  that  the  tribal  territory  cut  off 

since- accepted  Durand  line  of  1893  was 
d  from  his  domination.  The  same  posi- 
ast,  it  is  presumed,  be  maintained  after 

Rahman's  death.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
lout  his  rulership  exerted  every  device  and 
>  obtain  a  footing  in  those  territories.  In 
)tan,  Bajour,  and  Mahmandistan  he  has 
pecially  insinuating,  and  it  will  be  remem- 
hat  the  British  Government  were  once  on 

of  a  rupture  with  him  over  the  two  first- 
places,    threatening  to  turn  him  out  by 

he  did  not  leave  peaceably  and  without 

At  his  death  they  may  possibly  be  con- 

with  an  Ameer  still  more  eager  and  de- 
d  than  his  predecessor  to  wield  the  scepter 
ority  over  his  co-religionists  on  the  British 

and  should  there  happen  to  be  a  govern - 
I  power  in  London  who  are  disinclined  to 
ly  opposition  to  this  innovation,  every  sec- 
Dur  frontier  fabric,  whether  of  *'  forward  " 
ickward "   architecture,    must   necessarily 

/• 

present  Ameer  is  now  over  sixty  years  of 
d  has  been  two  or  three  times  on  the  brink 
grave  with  insidious  gout.     In  1894  the 


disease  took  such  a  serious  turn  that  he  was  be- 
lieved and  reported  to  be  past  recovery — ^indeed, 
there  was  a  fear  for  a  time  that  he  had  actually 
succumbed  to  the  attack.  They  are  frequently 
recurring  in  less  alarming  forms,  and  he  has  occa- 
sionally to  leave  his  darbar  owing  to  the  pain 
which  they  bring  him. 

Had  he  died  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned, 
his  eldest  son  Habibulla  Khan  would,  most  In- 
dian people  believe,  have  succeeded  him.  But 
his  Highness  is  not  known  to  have  yet  nominated 
an  heir,  and  he  may  be  awaiting  the  approach  to 
manhood  of  the  boy  Umar  Jan,  who  is  the  only 
royal  offspring  in  the  present  dynasty.  This  boy 
is  the  son  of  the  Ameer's  first  duly  married  wife, 
the  **  Harem  Saheba/'  or  queen.  She  and  her 
husband  are  grandchildren  of  the  old  monarch 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan.  They  are  therefore  cous- 
ins, and  the  child  Umar  Jan,  bom  in  this  royal 
line  and  in  wedlock,  is,  according  to  European 
ideas,  the  legitimate  heir.  Habibulla  Khan  and 
Wasirulla  Khan  are  the  sons  of  a  lady  of  lower 
rank,  who  was,  however,  it  is  believed,  properly 
married  to  the  Ameer. 

The  mother  of  Umar  Jan  has  a  very  strong 
personality,  and  some  influence  over  her  lord  and 
master.  Visitors  to  BLabul  say  that  were  the 
Ameer  to  die  leaving  no  heir  she  would  expend 
every  effort  to  establish  her  son  Umar  Jan  on  the 
throne.  Much  would  depend  on  the  views  of  the 
British  Government.  If  they  had  determined 
upon  any  particular  nominee  and  found  that  they 
could  dictate  terms  to  him  more  successfully  thim 
to  another,  they  would,  no  doubt,  support  him. 

Outside  the  Ameer's  family,  there  is  no  one  who 
would  stand  much  chance  of  successfully  oppoeiiig 
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his  three  sons.  But  should  A.yub  Khan,  Sher 
All's  son,  who  conquered  Burrow's  brigade  at 
Maiwand,  happen  to  get  into  ^fglianistan  at  the 
appropriate  moment,  there  would  be  a  lively 
scrimmage  and  some  bloodshed.  There  still  re- 
main many  adherents  of  the  old  dynasty  who 
would  rally  round  the  plucky  boy-general,  who 
is  now  a  middle-aged  man  with  a  good  share  of 
common  sense. 

AN    ADVENTUROUS    LIFE. 

The  hero  of  this  article.  Ameer  Abdur  Rah- 
man, has  had  a  wonderful  career.  During  his 
early  years,  before  he  escaped  to  Samarcand,  he 
was  constantly  engaged  in  fighting  for  the  cause 
of  his  father,  Afzal  Khan,  and  he  won  great  fame 
as  a  general  and  a  leader.  His  battles,  which 
were  often  prolonged  and  always  skillfully  planned 
and  fought  from  his  side,  extended  from  one  side 
of  Afghanistan  to  the  other,  and  he  has  repelled 
overwhelming  numbers  of  factional  rebels,  some 
fighting  for  one  royal  claimant  to  the  throne  and 
some  for  another.  Abdur  Rahman  generally  gave 
the  full  measure  of  his  opposition  to  his  uncles — 
the  brothers  of  his  father  and  the  sons  of  the 
Dost  Mahomed.  Finally  the  country  became 
too  hot  for  him,  and  having  been  completely 
overcome  and  routed  by  a  force  very  superior  to 
his  own,  he  adopted  the  course  which  is  tradi- 
tional with  the  Afghans — he  bolted  to  Russian 
territory,  where  he  remained  an  economically 
paid  pensioner  of  the  Czar  till  summoned  in  1880 
to  take  over  his  ancestral  guddi.  The  negotiations 
connected  with  the  high  position  offered  to  him 
were  carried  on  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  who  was 
:jhen  chief  political  officer  with  Sir  Donald  Stew- 
art*8  force.  After  the  exchange  of  several  let- 
ters, two  native  officers,  who  subsequently  be- 
?ame  aids  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  deputed 
jO  conduct  Abdur  Rahman  to  Zimma,  in  Afghan- 
istan, where  conferences  took  place  between  the 
Ameer-elect  and  Sir  Lepel  Griffin.  The  latter 
found  this  astute  Oriental  rather  more  than  a 
match  even  for  him  at  first,  but  Sir  Lepel's  diplo- 
matic skill  was  in  the  end  successful,  and  secured 
a  satisfactory  settlement.  Once  in  power,  the 
Ameer  lost  no  time  in  consolidating  his  authority, 
though  at  the  outset  he  had  considerable  trouble 
and  opposition,  which  necessitated  his  often  re- 
sorting to  extreme  and  drastic  measures.  Ayub 
Khan,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Herat  under 
his  father,  Sher  Ali,  and  had  absconded  to  Persia 
after  his  complete  defeat  by  Lord  Roberts,  near 
Kandahar,  reappeared  on  the  scene,  and  succeeded 
in  routing  the  Ameer's  forces  from  that  city, 
which  he  at  once  occupie<l,  following  up  the  ex- 
pelled with  nhich  determination  and  pluck. 
Abdur  Rahman  then   j^rceived  that  unless  he 


took  the  field  himself  there  would  be  insuperable 
trouble,  so  he  started  off  with  a  picked  force  and 
met  Ayub's  so  far  victorious  army  in  battle  array 
near  Kandahar.  The  matter  was  quickly  decided. 
Abdur  Rahman's  skillful  generalship  was  too 
much  for  Ayub,  who  was  signally  defeated,  and 
had  again  to  bolt  precipitately  into  Persia,  where 
till  1888,  when  he  was  removed  to  India,  he  was, 
mainly  at  our  expense,  an  honored  guest  of  the 
Shah. 

A    STERN    RULER. 

Abdur   Rahman's   success    on    this    occasion 
seemed  to  inspire  respect  in  the  country,  which, 
as  his  iron  rule  gradually  became  more  severe 
and  uncompromising,  soon  grew  into  fear.    With 
no  respect  of  persons,  and  no  sentimental  weak- 
ness, his  rigorous  austerity  and  cold-blooded  des- 
potism soon  gained  for  him  a  feeling  of  distnut- 
fulness  and  alarm  throughout  the  country.    Chief 
after  chief,  nobleman  after  nobleman,  were  being 
peremptorily  summoned  to  the  capital,  and  on  some 
pretext  or  other  either  ruined,  imprisoned,  or  ex- 
ecuted.    Nor  did  he  rest  till  he  had  demolished 
all  those  whom  he  l)elieved  either  to  be  his  ene- 
mies or  too  popular  and  strong  to  have  in  his 
way.     "We  cannot  prejudge  him  from  the  stand- 
point of  British  civilization;  his  means  to  the  end 
which  he  subsequently  attained  were  rough  and, 
in  our  eyes,  perhaps,  barbarous;  but  a  gentle  Vic-' 
toria  rule  would  have  been  of  no  use  in  tbat  un- 
civilized country,  which  requires  to  be  continnally 
**  under  the  iron  heel."    He  now  has  the  countiy 
completely  at  his  feet,  and  a  mere  whisper  of  his, 
which  may  reach  even  the  remotest  comer  of  the 
kingdom,  is  as  effectual  as  a  battery  of  artUlerj. 
But  he  has  had  some  trouble  in  acquiring  tins 
unprectdentedly  strong  position.      The  Qhilai 
rebellion  of  ten  years  ago  shook  the  principality 
to  its  foundation,  and  for  a  long  time  threa^ned 
to  throw  the  whole  country  into  tempestuous  an- 
archy.    But  it  was  ultimately  subdued,  thoogh 
not  without  much  bloodshed  and  desolation.    T^ 
revolt  in  1888  of  the  Ameer's  cousin,  Ishak  Khan, 
a  Sher  Ali-ite,  who  was  governor,  and  one  might 
say  autocrat,  of  Afghan  Turkestan,  was  another 
formidable  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  Kabul 
throne.    Ishak  Khan  had  several  times  been  sum- 
moned to  the  Ameer's  presence  in  a  friendly  way, 
but  bearing  in  mind  what  had  happened  to  so 
many  of  his  colleagues  in  other  parts  of  the  do- 
minion, he  had  put  off,  with  many  ingenious  ex- 
cuses, compliance  with  his  monarch's  invitatioD. 
At  length  the  Ameer,  incensea  at  this  repeated 
disobedience,  dispatched  an  army  against  the  de- 
linquent, which,  however,  the  latter  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  and  dispersing.    Ishak  Khan  there 
upon  marched  on  toward  Kabul  with  the  wild  idea 
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Bii  bv  1  p  \  r  n  pfraon  Ishak  Khan 
oon  deffa     \    a    \        h    I    f,  tl  at  further 

Ipwas  1  I  1  «  i  p  al  o  lel  w  th  a  selec- 
if  his  most  faithful  followers,  crossed  the 
Oxu8,  anil  took  refit^;!;  in  tlie  very  Russian 
?amaro»nrl,  wlicroAbdur  Haliman  had  spent 
ny  years  of  liis  vxiic.      Ishak  Khan  and  his 

ing  are  now  tlie  guests  of  Russia,  from 
they  rdceivn  a  decent  competency.  The 
r  continued  his  iiiarcli  on  to  Mogar-i- Sharif, 
ti:nt  about  a  yeiir  or  so  in  Isliak  Khan's  late 


domain  in  settling  the  affairs  of  government,  and 

in  putting  to  torture  and  death  those  whom  he 
believed  to  have  furthered  or  favored  his  enemy's 
designs. 

There  have  since  been  several  revolts  against 
his  authority,  principal  among  which  was  the 
great  Hazara  outbreak,  between  Kabul  and  Herat. 
This  was  a  Shiah  versus  Sunni  contest,  and  ended, 
of  course,  in  the  complete  success  of  the.  Ameer. 
His  Highness  is  a  5^unn!  follower  of  the  Prophet. 
Most  of  the  Persians  are  5'Aia/i*,  and  consequently 
there  are  a  great  many  of  the  latter  in  Afghanis- 
tan, especially  on  its  western  limits.  Another 
mixed  tribe  of  Hazaras  toward  Kandahar  also 
broke  out,  but  were  likewise  crushed  in  the  end. 
The  Mongols,  too,  occupying  territory  close  upon, 
if  not  in,  the  province  of  Kabul,  have  more  than 
once  shown  their  teeth,  which,  however,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  have  in  the  long  run  been 
successfully  extracted.  There  is  not  likely  to  be 
another  revolt  of  any  magnitude  during  tlie  life 
of  the  present  Ameer,  who  has  subjugated  the 
country  so  completely  and  unmistakably  as  to  be 
now  able  to  interlard  with  his  still  unbrokep. 
rigor  a  modicum  of  kingly  jfenerosity  and  conde- 
scension; while  his  supposed  exaltation  to  the 
very  highest  attainable  position  under  the  Prophet 
atiniulatea  his  subjects  to  admiration,  reverence, 
and  individual  and  collective  allegiance.  His 
name  and  his  doings  are  only  criticised  in  sup- 
pressed whispers  and  eulogized  in  loud  shouts, 
and  woe  betide  the  monstrous  dare-devil  who 
ventures  to  say  or  even  to  remotely  hint  abroad 
anything  which  is  not  in  his  Highness'  praise. 
The  Ameer  evidently  does  not  believe  in  the  re- 
lations between  England  and  Afghanistan  being 
conducted  through  a  subordinate  government; 
tiiis  is  exemplified  by  the  eagerness  he  evinced  to 
have  an  ambassador  in  London  as  a  proper  inter- 
mediary. He  must  have  been  disaopointed  be- 
yond measure  at  the  refusal  of  his  request,  for  it 
is  clear  that  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  it, 

THE    AUEER'S   relations   WITH    FOREIGNERS. 

The  Ameer  treats  bis  English  and  other  for- 
eign employees  with  much  consideration  and  hos- 
pitality, and  pays  them  all  well.  He  has  indeed 
a  great  respect  for  a  white  face  so  long  as  its  {kx"- 
sessor  is  "  straight,"  and  practical,  and  brave,  as 
he  has  usually  found  Englishmen  whom  he  has 
tnet.  His  suspicions  with  regard  to  us  are  only 
in  respect  of  our  diplomacy  and  our  international 
dealings,  and  he  probably  has  more  real  respect 
for  his  veterinary  surgeon  than  for  a  viceroy. 
His  treatment  of  Sir  Salter  Pyne  has  bound  the 
latter  to  him  with  the  most  affectionate  bonds. 
Whether  Pyne  has  or  ever  had  much  influence 
with  the  Ameer  is  doubtful.     He  guides  him,  no 
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doubt,  in  engineering  questions,  but  in  tliose  af- 
fecting the  nation  or  its  government  tlie  Ameer 
is  very  unlikely  to  be  influenced  by  anyone. 
Pyne  would  soon  come  to  grief  if  the  Ameer 
found  him  da])bling  in  diplomacy  or  offering  sug- 
gestions under  that  head.  Indeed,  Sir  Salter 
Pyne  knows  better. 

In  1883  tlie  Ameer  complained  of  his  impecu- 
nious condition  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
on  the  government  without  assistance.  He  was 
granted  a  subsidy  of  one  lakh  of  rupees  a  month, 
which  the  Durand  mission  of  ten  vears  later 
raised  to  a  lakh  and  a  half.  He  has  been  pre- 
sented with  enormous  quantities  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, including  some  valuable  and  useful 
field  pieces,  and  under  the  Durand  agreement  of 
November  12,  1893,  he  is  not  only  permitted  to 
import  warlike  stores  ad  libitum,  but  has  an 
engagement  from  us  that  we  will  help  him  in 
this  respect.  His  army  is  now  well  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  rifles  of  precision,  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  ammunition  ;  while  tlie  ac- 
couterments  and  appointments  which  they  can 
display  are  beyond  what  could  ever  have  been 
pictured  in  an  Afghan  Ameer's  wildest  dream. 
The  factories  at  Kabul,  established  and  devel- 
oped by  that  remarkably  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful Sir  Salter  Pyne,  now  turn  out,  indeed 
have  for  years  been  producing,  a  vast  variety  of 
weapons,  machinery,  and  other  impedimenta, 
which  have  considerably  raised  the  statiis  of  the 
country  and  introduced  artistic  industry  which 
does  both  the  Ameer  and  his  chief  engineer  the 
greatest  credit.  These  innovations  have  also 
made  the  Ameer's  position  more  firm  ;  it  would 
be  no  child's-i)lay  now  for  any  European  power 
to  attempt  an  invasion  of  Kabul.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  his  reign,  Abdur  Rahman 
evinced  much  anxiety  to  have  a  properly  defined 
boundarv  all  around  his  dominions,  and  this  led  to 
the  appointment,  m  1884,  of  joint  Hritish  and 
Russian  commissions  to  delimitate  his  northern 
frontier  from  the  river  ITari  Rud  on  the  Persian 
border  eastward  to  the  river  Amu  Daria,  or  Oxus. 
From  the  latter  point  to  the  Victoria  Lake  the 
river  itself  had,  in  1873,  btvn  mutiiallv  a^i^reed 
upon  between  Eni^land  and  Russia  as  the  ix)und- 
ary,  though  the  informality  of  the  agreement 
had  practically  turned  it  into  a  dead  letter  :  for 
both  Slier  Ali  and  Abdur  Rahman  continued  to 
occupy  territory  trans-Oxus.  which  was  only  re- 
cently evacuated  in  accordance  with  arrange- 
ments come  to  in  connection  with  the  demarca- 
tion in  the  Pamir  district  between  Victoria  Lake 
and  the  Chinese  border. 

The  demarcation  from  Pei*sia  eastward  was  a 
complete  success,  and  except  for  the  well-known 
and  unfortunate  incident  at  Panjdeh,  in  which 


the  Russians  seized  territory  actually  at  the  time 
in  the  Ameer's  possession,  there  was  no  contre- 
temps upon  which  England  need  look  back  with 
regret.  The  Ameer's  representative,  Kazi  Sad- 
ud-din,  knowing,  but  often  misinterpreting,  his 
master's  suspicious  nature,  gave  Sir  West  Ridge- 
way  some  trouble,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  di- 
verting the  British  commander  from  any  purpose 
he  had  firmly  decided  upon.  On  his  way  back 
to  India  Sir  West  Ridgeway  and  his  officers  vis- 
ited the  Ameer  at  his  capital  and  were  much 
struck  with  his  strong,  arrogant,  egotistic,  and 
determined  character. 

HIS   ATTITUDE    TOWARD    ENGLAND. 

In  the  meantime  the  Ameer  had  (in  the  spring 
of  1885)  met  Lord  Dufferin  at  Rawal  Pindi, 
where  some  very  important  negotiations  took 
place,  terminating  in  the  Ameer's  solemn  and 
publicly  expressed  loyalty  to  the  queen -emprees. 
and  his  everlasting  friendship  to  the  British 
nation.  At  a  banquet  at  which  were  preseot, 
among  many  other  high  dignitaries,  the  vice- 
roy— Lord  Dufferin — the  Duke  of  Connanght. 
several  native  chiefs,  two  commanders-in-chiet 
and  a  couple  of  lieutenant-governors,  the  Ameer 
drew  from  a  golden  sheath  a  beautiful  sword 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  viceroy, 
and  in  a  very  animated  oration  declared  that  with 
that  sword  would  he  smite  to  the  earth  the  ene- 
mies of  the  British  Government.  He  was  in- 
tensely interested  and  amazed  at  seeing  our  splen- 
did display  of  troops,  whose  march  past  and  sub- 
sequent maneuvers  he  watched  with  the  eye  of 
an  enthusiastic  soldier.  On  his  way  hack  to 
Kabul  a  Feshawur  missionary  presented  him  with 
a  Protestant  Bible,  which,  in  spite  of  his  relig- 
ious bigotry,  he  very  graciously  accepted. 

In  the  matter  of  trade  and  passage  through  his 
country  the  Ameer  is  irreconcilably  obdonte. 
Here  again  his  inordinately  suspicious  chancier 
comes  in«  for  no  trade  king  or  syndicate  has  yet 
been  able  to  move  him  in  this  matter,  though  he 
must  see  quite  plainly  that  the  opening  up  of 
Afghanistan  to  the  benefits  of  external  tnde 
would  eventually  enrich  the  country  and  improve 
his  own  revenues.  "With  similar  jealousy  and 
want  of  trustfulness  in  the  motives  of  otheis,  he 
clos(»s  his  country  to  foreign  travelers  almost  as 
selfislilv  as  the  Thibetans  have  closed  theirs.  It 
is  only  to  special  individuals  of  rank  and  impor- 
tance that  he  will  concede  the  privilege  of  a  pro- 
tected pasi?age.  Albeit  there  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  little  danger  involved  in  traveliBg  in 
Afghanistan.  The  writer  was  very  reoemUyin 
what  was  years  ago  one  of  the  moat  uneiTiliied 
bazaars  in  the  country,  and  the  AfgliMia  mrs 
most  civil  and  obliging. 
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most  interesting  to  listen  to  the  Ameer's 
speeches.     They  are  really  marvels  of  elo- 

verbosity,  egotism,  logic,  exaggeration, 
Qity,  and  affected  disingenuousness  com- 

His  darharis  and  other  listeners  stand  in 
f  him  transfixed,  and  he  plays  upon  their 
arily  hypnotized  faculties  with  greedy  avid- 
missing  them  after  a  fiery  but  neverthe- 
jrfectly  self -controlled  harangue,  some- 
isting  three  or  four  hours,  with  feelings  of 
d  wonderment.     In  addition   to  being  a 

the  Ameer  appears  a  very  widely  read 
ith  almost  a  supernaturally  retentive  ;nem- 
•r  he  can  quote  and  recite  volumes  of 
e  matter  and  place  interpretations  upon 
le  has  read  and  heard  which  a  Daniel 
be  proud  of.  In  a  recent  speech,  for  ex- 
he  referred  to  an  incident  in  French  his- 

thirty  years  ago,  and  he  seems  to  have 
d  pretty  closely  the  events  connected  with 
:co- Greek  war.  He  is  a  singularly  inter- 
nan  to  get  into  conversation  with,  provided 
I  speak  either  Persian  or  Pushtu.  He  does 
ak  English,  and  talking  to  him  through  an 
3ter  is  not  satisfactorv.  He  believes  him- 
onnecting  link  of  Alexander  the  Great,  all 
inks  separating  him  from  that  renowned 
h  having  been  rusty  and  rotten. 
Ameer's  habits  are  very  regular,  and,  un- 
e  majority  of  Oriental  potentates,   he  is 

a  gourmand  nor  an  excessive  drinker. 
)  has  a  great  antipathy  to  the  opium  vice, 
ig  to  this  soporific  only  when  his  ailment 
iciatingly  troublesome. 

ECCENTRICITIES    OP    CONDUCT. 

►me  phases  of  his  dealings  with  the  Indian 
ment  the  Ameer  has  exhibited  not  only 
dliness,  but  a  stubborn  blindness  to  his 
)od.  His  encroachments  in  independent 
Stan;  his  unlawful  occupation  of  similar 
y  in  Bajour;  his  endeavors  to  obtain  su- 
y  over  the  Mob  man  ds  and  others,  all  in 
n  of  the  clearest  mutual  understanding 
le  British,  gave  much  trouble;   while  his 

to  send  a  commissioner  to  jointly  settle 
ghan-Waziristan  boundary  after  he  had 
to  do  so  was  anything  but  a  laurel  to  his 

The  revolt  of  tlio  Waziris  following  upon 
nted  to  grave  suspicion  of  his  Highness' 
eing  in  some  way  in  it,  especially  when,  on 
leer's  assumption  of  the  title  of  ^  *  Zia-ul- 
'adeen "  (or,  the  ''Light  of  Union  and 
),  Mulla   Powindat,  the  leader  of  the  at- 

Wano,  was  received  at  Kabul  and  enter- 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  his  High- 
Up  to  this  time,  be  it  remembered,  the 
lad  been  in  open  enmity  with  the  Ameer, 
d  offered  a  rtiward  of  Rs.  10,000  for  his 


head.  Indeed,  for  many  years  the  Ameer's  in- 
explicably strange  attitude  along  the  whole  bor- 
der, especially  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
on  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  between  the  Kur- 
ram  and  Kandahar,  could  not  but  aiouse  a  sus- 
picion both  in  England  and  in  India  as  to  his  fidelity. 

Another  instance,  which  breathed  anything 
but  friendly  amenities,  was  the  arrogant  and  rude 
behavior  of  his  son  the  *<  Shahzada,"  who  visited 
us  here  in  1895.  Anyone  could  see  with  half 
an  eye  that  this  bumpkin,  whose  impudent  atti- 
tude was  too  studied  to  be  natural,  was  acting 
under  precise  instructions  received  from  his  father. 
To  have  deputed  such  a  rustic  to  pay  court  to  our 
queen-empress  and  to  rub  shoulders  with  royalty 
and  other  refined  and  polished  society  constituted 
in  itself  almost  an  outrage  upon  cultured  Eng- 
land. But  that  the  Ameer  should  have,  as  he 
apparently  did,  coached  up  the  boy  before  start- 
ing to  an  attitude  of  perspicuous  incivility,  was  in- 
solence to  the  British  nation.  How  the  Ameer 
could  have  supposed  that  an  attitude  of  this  char- 
acter could  insure  success  in  the  delicate  mission 
intrusted  to  the  Shahzada  of  getting  Her  majesty's 
consent  to  receive  an  Afghan  envoy  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The 
boy's  behavior,  both  on  his  journeys  from  and  to 
Afghanistan  and  while  in  Europe,  will  be  remem- 
bered for  at  least  a  few  decades.  A  question  has 
been  raised  somewhere  as  to  why  he  did  not  visit 
Constantinople.  It  is  believed  that  the  Sultan, 
who  reads  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  the 
Ameer's  assumption  of  Mussulman  headship  and 
prophetic  pretensions,  did  not  wish  to  be  bothered 
with  this  so-called  '* Prince"  Nasirulla. 

The  Ameer's  methods  of  punishment  are  varied 
and  singularly  ingenious.  Kabul  is  too  far  from 
London  to  enable  us  to  hear  of  them  all;  but  a 
story  was  told  by  a  traveler  who  visited  Kabul 
some  years  ago  which  gave  three  specimens  of 
his  originality  in  this  respect.  One  old  man  got 
his  beard  pulled  out  by  the  roots  in  public  darbar 
for  some  offense  against  the  tenets  of  the  Ameer's 
autocracy;  another,  who  was  a  baker,  and  had 
sold  short  weight,  was  sentenced  to  be  roasted  in 
his  own  oven;  a  third,  who  had  mentioned  to  his- 
friends  (?)  that  the  Russians  were  advancing  on 
Kabul,  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  tall  pole,  upon 
which  had  been  fastened  a  small  stool,  where  he 
was  commanded  to  shout  vociferously  *  *  the  Rus- 
sians are  coming."  Should  he  lack  in  his  en- 
ergies or  give  way  to  a  doze  there  was  a  sentry 
below  who  would  remind  him  of  his  duty  by  a 
prod  from  his  fixed  bayonet. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Ameer  was 
erroneously  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  dis- 
turbances  and  combined  revolt  raised  against  the 
British  by  the  frontier  tribes.     He  seems  neither 
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Co  have  helped  nor  to  have  encouraged  these  mis- 
guided factions  in  their  lamentable  outbreaks; 
joid  his  straightforward  and  dignified  repudiation 
of  his  guilt,  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  subsequent 
demeanor  and  proceedings,  has  a  genuineness 
«lioat  it  which  should  satisfy  the  most  skepti- 
eaL  We  can  hardly  hold  him  responsible,  under 
th«)  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case,  if  the  acts 
of  certain  recalcitrant  sections  of  his  people  im- 
plied their  countenance  or  approval  of  a  religious 
opriaing.  Nevertheless,  the  knowledge  that  Eng- 
land is  prepared  to  pull  them  up  for  any  disloyal- 
ty of  this  kind  may  be  a  wholesome  lesson  for  him 
in  the  future. 

In  unmistakably  strong  language  the  Ameer 
upbraids  them  for  their  foolish,  deceitful,  and 
villainous  conduct  in  taking  up  arms  against  a 
^vemment  (the  British)  who  have  always  treat- 
ed them  so  well.  He  rejects  with  some  emphasis 
the  pretensions  of  these  tribes  in  the  matter  of  a 
jehad,  pointing  out  to  them  in  the  most  signifi- 
cant terms  that  they  have  no  power  under  the 
Sloran  to  declare  a  jehad.  He  says  in  a  procla- 
mi^on  to  his  own  people,  published  broadcast: 
*' Why  do  you  call  these  disturbances  jehad  or 
ghoBA  ?  The  first  condition  of  a  jehad  is  the  co- 
operation of  the  King  of  Islam  (t,  e. ,  himself).  It 
is  curious  that  the  king  is  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  English,  and  yet  you  are  making  a  fuss  about 
jehad." 

He  then  goes  on  to  observe  that  the  tribesmen, 
in  talking  among  themselves,  give  the  cause  of 
the  rising  to  the  British  occupation  of  Chitral  and 
Swat,  and  continues:  •^I  tell  you  that  in  taking 
possession  of  Chitral  the  object  of  the  British 
Oovemment  is  not  to  assess  revenue  or  to  tax 
the  peopl**." 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  the  revolting  tribes 
that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  affairs,  and 
has  no  concern  with  them,  because  he  has  no 
trust  in  them.  *<Donot,'*  he  says,  *' be  led  to 
think  that,  like  Sher  Ali,  the  Ameer,  with  whom 
England  went  to  war  in  1878,  I  am  such  a  fool 
ss  to  annoy  and  offend  others  for  your  sake. 
Your  real  object  is  to  make  me  fight  with  the 
British  Government  and  if  I  were  to  do  such  a 
foolish  thing  I  am  sure  you  would  assume  the 
position  of  simple  spectators." 

His  proclamations  are  too  long  to  reproduce, 
hut  they  are  most  interesting  state  papers.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  one  of  them,  which 
condemns  the  idea  of  a  jehad,  is  dated  Au- 
gust 1 3 — that  is  to  say,  about  four  days  before 
he  received  the  letter  from  the  government  of 
India  regarding  the  reported  complicity  of  his 
people,  his  troops,  and  his  commander-in-chief  in 
the  rebellion.  There  is  one  thing  noticeable  in 
his  proclamations:  it  is  that  he  ignores  all  knowl- 


edge of  the  ' '  mad "  mollah.  Having  dilated 
upon  the  position  of  the  tribes  and  shown  how 
they  tendered  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, accepted  allowances,  and  made  agree- 
ments, he  observes  that  they  have  now,  without 
any  cause,  raised  disturbances  and  rebellion  at 
the  instance  of  a  fakir  <  <  whose  parentage  is  not 
even  known  to  the  King  of  Islam." 

So  much  fbr  the  < '  mad  "  mollah,  who  declared, 
which  a  good  many  in  India  and  England  be- 
heved,  that  he  had  the  assistance  and  support  of 
the  Ameer.  His  Highness,  with  his  unique  knowl- 
edge of  mollahs  and  their  proclivities,  must  have 
thought  the  British  frontier  officials  very  unwary 
to  have  allowed  the  rising  to  so  coolly  initiate 
itself  without  any  check. 

A  very  tiny  spark  may,  if  not  trampled  out, 
be  the  nucleus  of  the  conflagration  of  a  city.  So 
it  was  in  this  instance.  Had  immediate  steps 
been  taken  to  seize  the  so-called  **  mad"  mollah 
(who,  by  the  way,  was  no  more  mad  than  those 
who  so  stigmatized  him),  the  outbreak  might 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 

In  summing  up  the  Ameer's  character  it  is 
diflBcult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  his  many 
and  great  merits  do  not  outweigh  his  strange  and 
inseparably  inherent  demerits.  But  we  may  safely 
conjecture  that  so  diametrically  opposed  are  his 
nature  and  attributes  to  those  qualities  which 
commend  themselves  to  enlightened  Englishmen 
that  the  majority  of  what  we  regard  in  him  as 
good  he  probably  himself  considers  bad  ;  while 
many  of  those  palpable  demerits  of  his  which  are 
most  revolting  to  our  cultured  senses  form  in  his 
estimation  rather  the  better  side  of  his  character. 
Yet,  when  he  meets  an  English  gentleman  he 
can,  in  spite  of  his  naturally  uncouth  and  domi- 
neering tendencies,  be  as  courteous  and  deferen- 
tial as  an  ancient  Abercorn.  The  writer  can  per- 
sonally vouch  for  this.  He  is,  moreover,  one  of 
the  most  hospitable  Orientals  one  has  had  the 
honor  to  meet.  Nothing  is,  in  his  view,  good 
enough  for  anyone  whom  he  welcomes  as  a 
guest.  But  Afghans  are  still  Afghans,  and  it 
will  take  some  centuries  to  break  through  their 
native  idiosyncrasies.  One  sterling  good  quality 
of  the  Ameer's  must  be  admitted:  he  is  intensely 
patriotic,  and  whatever  he  has  done  which  has 
appeared  opprobrious  in  our  eyes,  he  has  always 
had  at  heart  the  good  of  his  country  and  of  his 
people. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  more  to  our  advantage 
than  otherwise  that  his  Highness  should  not  be 
cut  off  for  many  years  ;  and  we  may  as  well  end 
this  article  by  wishing  long  life  and  prosperity  in 
what  is  really  virtuous  and  noble  and  progreesive 
to  his  Highness  the  Ameer,  Sir  Abdur  Rahman 
Khan,  G.C.S.L 
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THE  visit  to  Washington    of   the  Canadian 
premier,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  of  his 
colleague  in  the  Ministry,   Mr.   Daviess,  brings 
up  anew  the  whole  question  of  taking  down  the 
Customs  barriers  which  prevent  full  reciprocal 
trade  between  the  United   States  and  Canada. 
Sir  Wilfrid's  primary  purpose  in  going  to  Wash- 
ington was  not,    however,  to  reopen  this  ques- 
tion.    When  he  was  in  Europe  at  the  Queen^s 
Jubilee  he  met  General  John  W.    Foster,  who 
gave  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  come  to  our  seat 
of  government  and  talk   over  the  Bering   Sea 
controversy.     It  was  in  the  settlement  of  this 
controversy,  rather  than  by  offering  concessions 
to  American  goods  seeking  market  in  Canada, 
that   the   Canadian    statesman   hoped  to   secure 
some  letting  down  of  the  bars  of  the  Dingley 
tariff   law   in   favor   of   the    main    products  of 
Canada.     I  think  he  has  approached  the  ques- 
tion from  the  wrong   side.     In   the  American 
mind,  reciprocity  with  Canada  means  that  our 
neighbors  are  to  take  their  tariff  off  from  our 
manufactured  goods  in  return  for  such  action  on 
our  part  as  will  admit  free  of  duty  to  this  coun- 
try their  barley,  lumber,  hay,  potatoes,  and  eggs. 
We  do  not  admit  that  they  have  any  right  to  kill 
in  the  open  sea  the  seals  which  are  on  their  way 
to  the  breeding -grounds  upon  the  islands  which 
we  own.     In  offering  to  trade  this  assumed  right 
against  the  very  valuable  privilege  of  shipping 
their  farm  products  to  our  market  free  of  duty, 
they  seem  to  us  to  be  trying  to  accomplish  the 
old  trick  of  swapping  off  something  for  nothing. 
Were  Sir  Wilfrid  prepared  to  propose  genuine 
reciprocal  trade,  offering  us  the  free  admission 
of  farm  machinery,   mining  machinery,   leather 
goods,   fruits,   and  textile  fabrics,  in   exchange 
for   our    free    admission    of    Canadian   lumber, 
barley,   and  eggs,   the   negotiations  would   cer- 
tainly   have    assumed    a    different    phase.     He 
was  not  prepared  to  do  this,  for  the  reason  that 
such  a  proposition  would  meet  with  the  earnest 
opposition  of  a  large  number  of  people  who  have 
engaged  in   manufacturing  in  Canada  in  recent 
years  under  the  shelter  of  protective  duties  im- 
posed by  the  government  of  his  predecessor,  Sir 
John  MacDonald. 

The  growth  of  manufacturing  in  Canada  has 
greatly  complicated  the  reciprocity  question.  The 
old  reciprocity  treaty,  negotiated  in  1854  by  the 
Canadian  Governor- General,  Lord  Elgin,  and  by 


our  Secretary  of  State,  William  L.  Marcy,  pro- 
vided only  for  the  free  admission  of  natural 
products.  It  lasted  until  1866,  when  it  was 
abrogated  by  the  United  States.  It  was  a  one- 
sided affair,  for  the  reason  that  we  had  no  farm, 
products  or  lumber  which  Canada  wanted  to  buy 
from  us,  whereas  Canada  had  a  large  surplus  of 
products  for  which  the  United  States  offered  the 
best  and  almost  the  only  market.  The  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaty  was,  however,  more  a  matter  of 
sentiment  than  business.  We  were  still  sore 
about  the  attitude  of  England  during  our  civil 
war,  and  about  the  friendly  refuge  given  to  our 
rebels  in  Canada,  and  it  was  probably  this  feel- 
ing more  than  any  commercial  considerations 
that  led  our  Government  to  abandon  the  treaty. 

Shortly  after  the  abrogation  of  the  old  reci- 
procity treaty  a  very  strong  statesman  came  to 
the  head  of  affairs  in  Canada.  Sir  John  Mac- 
Donald  was  a  protectionist.  He  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  the  flourishing  manufacturing  con- 
cerns of  the  New  England  States,  and  of  New- 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  he  could  see  no  rea- 
son why  Canada  should  not  manufacture  the 
goods,  implements,  and  machinery  which  she  re- 
quired. After  a  long  struggle  against  the  old 
free-trade  idea,  inherited  from  England,  Sir  John 
was  able  to  put  through  the  Canadian  Parliament 
a  protective  tariff  bill,  levying  duties  upon  all  im- 
ports averaging  about  33  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
No  discrimination  was  made  in  favor  of  England 
in  this  bill,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  chiding 
in  the  English  press  of  the  heartless  treatment  of 
the  mother  country  shown  by  the  Canadian  colo- 
nies. Still,  there  was  no  resentment,  because 
English  statesmen  knew  very  well  that  the  thread 
which  attached  Canada  to  the  British  empire  was 
a  very  slender  one  and  would  not  beu:  much 
strain.  The  right  of  the  Canadians  to  impose 
whatever  duties  they  pleased  and  to  place  Great 
Britain  on  the  same  footing  with  other  foreign 
countries  was  fully  conceded;  the  new  protective 
policy  was  called  the  << National  Policy*'  by  the 
Canadian  conservative  newspapers,  and  this  term 
was  commonly  abbreviated,  in  political  discnsaionfli 
into  the  *'  N.  P."  Whether  the  "  N.  P."  was 
wisdom  or  folly  is  the  main  question  which  has 
divided  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  psrtiflB  in 
Canada  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  national  policy  lost  ground  after  the  doafh 
of  Sir  John  MacDonald.     His  suooessor  in  tbB 
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jrship,  Si^  George  Tupper,  lacked  ability 
3litical  leader  and  skill  to  resist  th*e  vigor- 
;tacks  of  the  Lil:)eral8,  who  wore  away  the 
rvative  majorities  in  one  province  after  an- 
until  they  finally  obtained  control  of  the 
ment  and  the  government.  Sir  Wilfrid 
)r,  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  formed 
cabinet  and  became  the  premier.  He  had 
ntly  attacked  the  high- tariff  policy  of  the 
rvatives,  and  had  favored  efforts  for  reci- 
f  with  the  United  States.  It  is  one  thing, 
er,  to  advocate  free  trade  on  the  stump  as 
ader  of  an  opposition  party,  and  quite  an- 
thing  to  put  it  in  the  shape  of  legislation 
Bach  a  party  comes  into  power.  Sir  Wil- 
id  his  associates  at  Ottawa  found  themselves 
cb  the  same  condition  as  President  Cleve- 
nd  his  cabinet  were  in  when  they  came  into 
in  Washington  in  1893,  pledged  by  their 
rm  to  antagonize  the  protective- tariff  system. 
Ititude  of  protective  interests  have  grown 
Canada  under  the  so-called  national  policy 
John  MacDonald  which  would  be  ruined, 
sast  grievously  hurt,  if  any  reciprocity  treaty 
nade  with  the  United  States  which  should 
our  manufactures  free  of  duty  to  the  Cana- 
oarkets.  Proprietors  of  these  concerns  and 
liost  of  employees  and  attendants  had  votes, 

0  political  leader  was  ready  to  turn  his  back 
them.  To  destroy  the  infant  industries  of 
la  would  be  a  very  bold  and  hazardous  act 
ly  Canadian  statesman  to  undertake.  Sir 
id  in  power  is  probably  as  sincere  a  free 
•  as  was  Sir  Wilfrid  as  an  opposition  leader, 
e  is  now  bound  to  go  slowly  and  feel  his 
arefully.  This  is  why  he  appears  in  Wash- 
i  with  the  Bering  Sea  question  and  some 

fisheries  questions  as  a  stock  in  trade  with 
,  to  barter  for  the  opening  of  our  markets 
ladian  farm  products  and  lumber, 
ladians  have  a  far  greater  interest  in  recip- 
trade  than  we  can  have  in  the  United 
I.  They  form  a  thin  and  narrow  fringe  of 
ation,  stretching  along  our  borders  for  four 
Mid  miles,  with  the  barren  and  frozen  North 
ir  backs.  Their  natural  trade  centers  are 
>  United  States.  There  are  very  few  points 
s  fringe  of  population  which  are  not  nearer 
rie  American  large  city  than  to  any  consider- 
ity  in  Canada.     New  Brunswick  and  Quebec 

1  trade  with  Boston  and  New  York  if  cus- 
duties  did  not  stand  in  the  way;  Ontario 
[  trade  with  Buffalo  and  with  Detroit; 
oba  would  trade  with  St.  Paul,  Minneapo- 
id  Duluth;  the  new  mining  regions  of  the 
n  part  of  British  Columbia  would  go  to 
me  for  supplies,  and  the  western  part  of 
h  Columbia  would  do  business  with  Port- 


land, Seattle,  and  Tacoma.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  if  full  reciprocal  trade  were  estab- 
lished between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
Canadians  would  gain  far  more  than  we  would, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  markets  of  a  na- 
tion of  seventy  million  people  are  worth  far  more 
than  those  of  a  nation  of  five  million.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the 
manufacturers  along  our  northern  border  to  be 
able  to  sell  their  wares  freely  in  Canada,  but  it  is 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Canadians  to  find  a 
sale  in  the  United  States  for  their  great  surplus 
of  agricultural  products,  and  for  the  lumber  in 
their  forests.  They  have  tried  hard  of  late  to 
open  European  markets,  being  a  proud  and 
plucky  people,  and  have  secured  friendly  assist- 
ance from  English  statesmen,  but  every  Canadian 
knows  that  the  markets  which  lie  at  their  doors, 
right  across  the  international  boundary  line,  are 
worth  far  more  to  them  than  all  the  markets 
across  the  Atlantic. 

We  may  expect  in  time  that  the  Canadian 
Government  will  send  a  much  more  liberal 
proposition  to  Washington  than  the  one*  which 
the  prime  minister  now  feels  warranted  in  mak- 
ing. The  Liberals  have  lately  come  into  power 
in  Ottawa,  after  being  in  a  minority  for  almost  a 
generation,  and  they  are  naturally  timid  and  cau- 
tious. They  feel  themselves  commissioned  by 
the  people  to  establish,  if  possible,  freer  trade 
relations  with  other  countries,  and  especially 
with  the  United  States,  but  they  are  much  ham- 
pered by  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  the  nu- 
merous young  industries  that  were  established 
under  the  protective  policy  of  their  antagonists, 
the  Conservatives.  If  they  could  gain  free  entry 
to  the  United  States  for  even  such  a  minor  arti- 
cle as  eggs  they  would  feel  that  they  had  accom- 
plished a  good  work,  and  one  which  would  meet 
with  the  applause  of  their  constituents,  but  they 
could  not  afford  to  do  this  at  the  expense  of 
any  important  Canadian  manufacturing  interest. 
They  are  sharp  traders,  but  they  will  learn  that 
they  must  bring  something  to  market  worth  sell- 
ing if  they  wish  to  deal  with  the  Yankees. 

While  considering  the  political  difficiilties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  liberal  statesmen 
of  Canada  who  would  like  to  negotiate  a  reci- 
procity treaty,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  are  also  political  difficulties  on  our  side 
of  the  line.  The  farmers  in  our  northern  border 
states  have  been  educated  by  the  protectionist 
newspapers  and  the  Republican  politicians  into 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  highly  detrimental  to 
their  interests  to  allow  Canadian  farm  products 
to  come  into  our  markets  free  of  duty.  They  will 
probably  make  a  strenuous  protest  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress  against  a  new  reel- 
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procity  treaty.  The  lumbermen  of  Michigan, 
Wiscon^n,  and  Minnesota  would  vehemently  op- 
pose the  abrogation  of  tlie  present  duties  on  Ca- 
nadian lumber.  Under  the  Wilson -Gorman  bill, 
our  Western  cities  were  flooded  with  cheap  Cana- 
dian lumber,  and  scores  of  sawmills  in  our  own 
pineries  were  obliged  to  shut  down.  If,  there- 
fore, a  treaty  could  be  agreed  upon  between  our 
State  Department  and  the  Canadian  Ministers,  its 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  would  be  by  no  means 
<;ertain.  I  do  not  think  that  the  prejudice  among 
our  Northern  farmers  against  free  trade  in  Cana- 
dian farm  products  is  justifiable;  but  it  exists, 
and  must  be  reckoned  with.  Our  wheat-growers 
in  the  Northwest  would  not  be  injured  ii  Mani- 
toba wheat  were  allowed  to  come  in  free  of  duty, 
for  the  reason  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  governed 
by  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  entire  world. 
Our  great  milling  industries  in  Minneapolis  and 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  would  unquestion- 
ably be  benefited  if  the  hard  wheat  of  Manitoba 
<;ould  be  obtained  free  of  duty  for  grinding  into 
flour.  With  barley  the  case  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. We  produce  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of 
all  our  breweries.  Ontario  is  a  natural  barley 
country.  If  her  large  barley  product,  which  has 
only  a  short  haul  to  reach  our  Eastern  markets, 
"were  thrown  into  those  markets  in  competition 
with  the  products  of  our  Western  States  our  bar- 
ley farmers  would  unquestionably  suffer.  The 
Canadian  statesmen  talk  a  good  deal  about  the  in- 
jury done  to  their  farmers  by  our  duties  on  eggs 
and  poultry.  This  seems  to  be  a  small  matter, 
but  they  regard  it  as  important.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  eggs  have  been  imported  in  recent  years 
from  France  and  from  Denmark,  it  would  seem 
as  if  we  might  allow  the  Canadian  chicken-yards 
to  compete  with  our  own  without  fear  of  suffer- 
ing much  loss. 

Canadians  must  feel,  as  we  do  in  the  United 
States,  that  in  all  these  little  questions  of  seals, 
and  fish,  and  reciprocal  trade  we  are,  upon  both 
sides  of  the  line,  skirmishing  upon  the  borders 
of  tlie  great  question  of  political  union.  Cana- 
dians had  their  loyalty  to  the  British  empire 
much  stimulated  last  year  by  the  spectacles  of 
the  Queen's  Jubilee,  when  black  men,  brown 
men,  yellow  men,  and  white  men  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  marched  in  columns  to  sym- 
bolize the  world-wide  extent  of  the  empire  and 
the  loyalty  of  all  its  subjects.  Our  northern 
neighbors  are  proud  to  belong  to  such  a  mighty 
empire,  but  they  all  know  that  they  remain  mem- 
bers of  it  at  serious  cost  to  their  business  inter- 
ests, and  under  the  weight  of  serious  impediments 
to  their  growth  and  general  development.  Their 
most  ambitious  young  men  go  to  the  States  to 


find  a  broader  field  of  activity  than   they  can 
secure  at  home.     There  are  Canadians  enough  in 
either  Boston,  New  York,  or  Chicago  to  make  a 
first-class  Canadian  city,  and  there  are  Canadian 
farmers  enough  in  our   Northwestern  States  to 
people   a   new  Canadian   province.      If   the  old 
sentimental  tie  of  loyalty  to  the  mother  country 
should  be  severed,  all  the  Canadian  provinces, 
from  Newfoundland  to  British  Columbia,  would 
gravitate  to  the  United  States  by  the  powerful 
force  of  business  interests.   Whether  a  reciprocity 
treaty  would  help  or  hinder  a  tendency  which  all 
must  recognize,  is  an  interesting  question.     Full 
freedom  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  would 
remove,   on  one   side,   the  chief  inducement  to 
political  union  but  it  would  establish  such  inti- 
mate commercial  and  social  relations  that  Cana- 
dians and  Americans  would  come  to   know  each 
other  much  better  than  they  do  now,  and  to  like 
and   respect   each   other.     Many  old  prejudices 
would  be  removed,  and  the  way  would  be  open 
for   a   candid  consideration  of   the  question  of 
uniting    the  destinies   of    the   two   peoples.     It 
might  be  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  high- 
tariff  walls  and  a  policy  of  exclusion  of  Canadian 
trade  would  be  so  detrimental  to  the  business 
interests  of  Canada  that  she  would  be  sure,  in 
time,  to  seek  relief  under   the  American  flag. 
Our  policy  should  evidently  be  one  of  friendly 
waiting.    We  know  that  there  is  not  room  on  the 
North  American  continent  for  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  ripenessof 
time  the  Canadian  provinces  will  come  to  us  with- 
out the  shock  of  war,  and  of  their  own  free  accord. 
We  need  not  think  the  less  of  our  Canadian 
neighbors  for  trying  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with 
us  in  the  reciprocity  treaty.     We  gave  them  free 
lumber  under  the  Wilson- Gorman  tariff  bill,  and 
they  gave  us  nothing  in  return.     They  probably 
did  not  think  much  of  our  shrewdness  at  the  time, 
for  they  would  willingly  have  made  a  large  con- 
cession to  our  trade  for  this  very  valuable  priv- 
ilege.    They  have  grown  somewhat  accustomed 
to  getting  something  for  nothing,  but  thoy  now 
have  to  deal  with  an  administration  at  Washing- 
ton that  is  not  at  all  disposed  to  give  free  accesB 
to  our  markets  without  getting  something  valu- 
able in  return.     If  a  new  reciprocity  treaty  » 
made,  the  Canadians  must  expect  to  give  a  q^ 
pro  quo  for  everything  they  get.     They  want  to 
sell  us  their  mutton,  beef,  eggs,  lumber,  hay,  and 
barley,  and  we  want  to  sell  them  our  shoes,  cloth- 
ing, farm  implements,  and  mining  machineiT* 
Here  is  certainly  a  good  basis  for  a  trade.    1^0 
shall  not  throw  into  the  bargain  any  aaoh  inte^ 
national  question  as  the  preservation  (rf  aeil  lib 
in  Bering's  Sea. 
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unusual  interest  in  international  subjects, 
ch  as  the  Cuban  and  Venezuelan  ques- 
16  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
Alaskan  boundary,  naturally  draw  atten- 
the  past  and  future  of  the  American  re- 
It  is  therefore  an  appropriate  time  to 
)ver  the  record  of  their  first  century  and 
.  to  their  future  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
material  possibilities. 

nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
called  the  first  century  of  American  re- 
for  eighteen,  or  all  but  one,  of  the  total 
were  born  during  that  period,  mainly  be- 
.810  and  1825.  The  approaching  com- 
lent  of  the  twentieth  century  of  the  Chris- 
will  inaugurate  their  second  century. 


-A  CENTURY  OF  EXPANSION. 

e  beginning  of  the  present  century — Jan- 
300 — there  was  but  one  republic  in  exist- 
the  New  "World,  the  then  infant  republic, 
ted  States,  and  it  occupied  hut  5  per  cent. 
total  area  of  America.  All  the  rest  was 
)y  European  nations, 
espective  areas  of  their  American  posses- 
d  of  the  single  republic  were  as  follows, 
•e  miles: 
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three  Americas 15,392,858         100  per  cent. 

ference  to  the  accompanying  map  it  will 
that  all  South  America,  all  Central  Amer- 
the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  all  the  United 
''est  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Floridas  east 
Mississippi,  and  all  the  great  territory 
ig  northward  from  the  United  States 
Vrctic  Ocean,  were  then  under  European 
ion.  Spain  owned  the  lion's  share,  her 
3ns  in  the  three  Americas  being  greater 
.t  of  all  other  European  powers  and  nearly 
he  present  area  of  the  United  States,  in- 
Alaska.       During    the   century  nearly 


7,000,000  square  miles  of  her  colossal  posses- 
sions have  been  transferred  into  American  repub- 
lics, until  to-day  she  has  nothing  left  in  the  New  . 
World  except  two  islands,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
with  the  prospect  that  they  too  will  join  the  sis- 
terhood of  republics  before  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  which  has  but  three  short  years  left. 
The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  are  practically 
the  same  as  in  1800.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
she  owns  twenty- nine  times  more  territory  in 
America  than  in  Europe. 

Contrasted  with  the  United  States,  the  respec- 
tive areas  are  as  follows  in  square  miles: 

British  possessions  in  America 8,626,852 

United  States,  including  Al&ska 8,602,990 

Stated  in  detail,  the  British  possessions  are  as 
follows: 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  Newfoundland, 

in  North  America 8,498,200 

British  Honduras,  in  Central  America 7,568 

British  Guiana,  in  South  America 109,000 

Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  and  other  islands  iu 

the  West  Indies 11,570 

The  Bermudas 20 

Total 8,626,85a 

Portugal,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury held .  American  territory  nearly  as  large  as 
the  area  of  Europe,  has  retired  from  the  field, 
and  her  former  possessions  now  constitute  the 
colossal  Republic  of  Brazil.  Russia,  a  few  years 
ago,  contributed  over  half  a  million  square  miles 
to  the  area  of  American  republics  by  selling 
Alaska  to  the  United  States. 

France,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1800  held  no  American  territory  except  Hayti 
and  two  or  three  other' small  islands,  during  that 
year  repurchased  from  Spain  the  immense  Louisi- 
ana territory,  which  comprises  over  one -third  the 
present  area  of  the  United  States.  But  in  1803, 
under  the  rule  of  Napoleon,  she  sold  it  to  the 
United  States  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  England.  The  great  service  thereby 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  American  republics  was 
forcibly  stated  by  Napoleon  to  one  of  his  coun- 
selors during  the  negotiation.     He  said: 

*  *  To  emancipate  nations  from  the  commercial 
t3rranny  of  England  it  is  necessary  to  balance  her 
influence  by  a  maritime  power  that  may  one  day 
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become  her  rival ;  that  power  is  the  United 
States.  The  Englisli  aspire  to  dispose  of  all  the 
riches  of  the  world.  I  shall  be  useful  to  the 
whole  universe  if  I  can  prevent  them  ruling 
America  as  they  rule  Asia." 

The  Netherlands,  which  never  owned  a  large 
area  in  the  New  World,  now  possesses  a  small 
tract  in  South  America  called  Dutch  Guiana, 
and  a  few  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 
Denmark  still  owns  enough  in  the  West  Indies 
to  constitute  a  single  plantation. 

In  brief,  the  present  ownership  of  the  three 
Americas,  as  shown  in  the  same  diagram,  is  as 
follows  in  square  miles  : 

American  Republics 11,632,426,  or  75.6  per  cent. 

Great  Britain 3,626,352,   "  23.6    '*      '* 

France 47,800,   "      .3    "      " 

Netherlands 46,494,   "      .3    **      " 

Spain 39,563,    "      .2    "       " 

Denmark 233,    ''      .0    "      " 

Total 15,392,858        100  per  cent. 

The  above  summary  includes  the  islands  as 
well  as  the  continent;  but  as  the  Cuban  question 
is  one  of  absorbing  interest  we  will  give  sepa- 
rately, and  in  detail,  the  ownership  of  the  West 
Indies.     It  is  as  follows: 

Number  of    Area  in  Sq. 

Islands.  Miles. 

Spain 2  39,562 

American  Republics 1  26,247 

Great  Britain 54  11,570 

France 3  1,103 

Netherlands 5  434 

Denmark 3  223 

United  States 0  0 

Total 68  81,140 

The  above  comprises  simply  the  islands  large 
enough  to  be  named  in  atlases  or  cyclopedias. 
As  will  be  observed,  the  great  and  neighboring 
republic,  the  United  States,  is  not  represented  in 
the  list.  Her  only  foothold  there  is  one  or  more 
insignificant  guano  islands,  not  named  on  the 
maps,  which  have  recently  been  discovered  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  occupied  by 
them  under  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  such 
possession. 

During  the  century  the  number  of  republics 
has  increased  from  one  to  nineteen,  and  their 
territory  from  5  to  76  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
of  America,  while  the  European  possessions  have 
dwindled  from  95  to  24  per  cent.  Judging  the 
future  by  the  past,  the  American  republics  will 
continue  to  grow  in  numbers,  territory,  and 
power  until  they  occupy  the  whole  western 
hemisphere,  both  continent  and  islands.  Amer- 
ica for  American  republics  is  manifest  destiny! 


DEVELOPMENT    DURING    THE    FIRST    CENTURY. 

The  political  and  material  progress  of  the  re- 
publics during  the  century  has  been  as  gratifying 
as  their  territorial  growth.  In  1800,  when  the 
young  republic,  the  United  States,  removed  its 
temporary  seat  of  government  to  a  permanent 
home  at  Washington  and  began  an  era  of  ma- 
terial development  and  progress  which  attracted 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  she  was  then  the 
only  American  republic.  Since  then  her  con- 
stitution has  become  the  model  of  the  organic 
laws  of  eighteen  others,  one  in  North  America, 
five  in  Central  America,  ten  in  South  America, 
and  two  in  the  West  Indies. 

At  that  time  railways,  telegraphs,  steamships, 
telephones,  electric  lights,  reapers  and  mowers, 
and  other  great  factors  in  material  development, 
were  unknown.  But  during  the  century  there 
have  been  constructed,  in  the  various  repubhcs, 
210,000  miles  of  railway,  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
112,000,000,000,  and  475,000  miles  of  telegraph 
lines. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  way  to  illustrate 
their  material  progress  than  by  citing  the  statis- 
tics of  the  annual  products  of  the  leading  repub- 
lic— the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
census — 1890 — the  values  of  her  annual  products 
were: 

Manufactures $9,872,000,000 

Farm  products 2,460,000,000 

Forest  products 1,044^000,000 

Mineral  products 587,000,000 

Fishery  products 45,000,000 

Total  annual  products $18,506,000,000 

In  other  words,  one  year's  product  in  the 
United  States  is  greater  in  value  than  the  total 
cost  of  all  her  railway  lines  built  during  the  past 
century.  In  wealth,  agriculture,  and  manufac- 
tures the  United  States  already  ranks  first  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  in  this  grand  race 
for  material  development,  progress,  and  wealth 
the  other  American  republics  are  developing  re- 
markable speed.  Mexico,  under  the  broad-gauge 
and  progressive  statesmanship  of  President  Diaz, 
inaugurated  a  few  years  ago  a  system  of  public 
improvements  more  comprehensive  than  any 
American  nation  ever  before  attempted  at  any 
given  time.  Under  the  magic  touch  of  the  rail- 
way-builders she  has  been  transformed  into  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  of  nations. 

Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  their 
immense  areas  and  boundless  natural  wealth,  faaye 
also  entered  the  race  for  agricultural,  industiial, 
and  commercial  development,  and  are  making  a 
record  of  progress  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   Similar  tributes  might  be  paid  to  the  other 
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Amerioan  lepablics  did  space  permit,  for  they 
»re  thonraghlj  imbued  with  the  progireesiTe  spirit 
of  ^is  material  age. 


II.— POLICIES  AND  POSSIBILITIES  OP 
.  THE  SECOND  CENTURY. 

But  marvelous  as  has  been  the  progress  of  the 
republics  during  the  present  century,  it  is  but  a 
prelude  to  the  greater  and  grander  development 
vhicb  the  coming  century  will  inaugurate.  The 
l^eeent  century  has  equipped  them  with  steam 
and  electricity,  improved  agricultural  implements 
aad  mining  machinery,  great  manufacturing 
l^ants,  railways  and  steamships,  and  inventions 
of  endless  variety,  to  make  comparatively  easy 
the  future  material  development,  which  in  magni- 
tude, quality,  rapidity,  and  far-reaching  e£Eect 
upon  civilization  will,  if  the  fundamental  mistakes 
of  European  nations  be  avoided,  eclipse  the  most 
brilliant  efforts  of  all  previous  ages. 

With  such  possibilities  and  prospects  for  the 
near  future,  the  question  naturally  arises.  What 
ahoald  be  their  policy  toward  each  other  and  the 
outside  world  ?    The  relations  of  the  republics  to 


one  another  has,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  long  been  a  well- settled  policy — a 
policy  of  peace  and  good  will  by  the  elder  toward 
the  eighteen  younger  sist«r  republics.  They  having 
complimented  her  by  copying,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  her  written  constitution,  self-interest,  as 
well  as  a  becoming  pride  in  her  own  political  in- 
stitutions, has  naturally  stimulated  an  active  in- 
terest in  their  welfare. 

Even  before  their  independence  was  established, 
the  friendship  of  the  United  States  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  Jefferson,  who,  in  1816,  declared: 

"  Every  kindness  which  can  be  shown  to  the 
South  and  Central  Americans,  every  friendly 
ofBce  and  aid  within  the  limits  of  the  law  of 
nations,  I  would  cheerfully  extend  to  them  with- 
out any  fear  whatever  of  Spanish  displeasure. 
For  this,  indeed,  would  only  be  a  reassertion  of 
our  own  independence." 

That  this  sentiment  is  reciprocated  by  the 
younger  sisters  is  manifest  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  recent  International  American  Conference 
at  Washington,  and  from  the  establishment  there 
of  a  permanent  Bureau  of  American  Republics, 
whose  magnificent  mission  it  is  to  promote  the 
peace,  material  development,  progress,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  three  Americas. 
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PEACE    AND    GOOD    WILL. 

The  example  of  the  United  States  has  not  only 
shaped  the  policy  of  tlie  republics  toward  one 
another,  but  also  toward  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World.  It  is  a  policy  of  ''  peace,  commerce,  and 
honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling 
alliances  with  none." 

Not  only  in  tlu.'ir  intercourse  with  one  another, 
but  with  the  outside  world,  should  tlie  American 
republics  scrupulously  avoid  the  destructive  war 
policy  of  European  nations  during  the  present 
century — wars  which,  in  the  aggregate,  have  cost 
over  one  hundred  billion  dollars  (jj  100, 000, 000,- 
000). 

It  is  for  the  republics  to  choose  ichether  theij  will 
j)ursue  a  similar  policy^  or^  on  the  contrary^  devote 
their  energies  and  expenditures  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
In  brief,  they  must  choose  between  a  nineteenth- 
century  European  policy  of  destruction  and  a 
twentieth-century  American  policy  of  construction 
— between  wars  and  arbitration. 

ARBITRATION    AS    A    PRACTICAL    POLICY. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason,  the  farmers, 
laborers,  and  taxpayers,  and,  until  quite  recently, 
the  boards  of  trade  and  other  commercial  bodies, 
have  seemed  to  consider  international  peace  and 
arbitration  as  a  glittering  generality,  and  vision- 
ary; in  other  words,  as  a  theoretical  question  for 
the  exclusive  attention  of  the  moralist  and  philan- 
thropist. The  time  has  arrived  when  it  should 
not  only  be  treatod  as  a  practical  business  ques- 
tion, but  as  one  of  transcendent  practical  impor- 
tance. If  the  tariff  v^  a  business  question  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  of  national  and  local 
boards  of  trade,  of  national,  state,  and  local 
granges,  and  the  national  and  local  labor  organ- 
izations, still  more  so  are  war  debts,  which  are  the 
comer- stone  of  tariff  legislation. 

A  few  facts  and  figures  will  make  plain  the 
practical  side  of  the  question.  As  above  stated, 
the  wars  of  Europe  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury have  cost  over  one  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars (1100,000,000,000).  Suppose  the  nineteen 
American  republics,  at  peace  with  one  another  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  should,  during  the  twentieth 
century,  expend  a  similar  sum  for  public  improve 
ments,  what  would  it  accomplish  ? 

It  would  build  the  Nicaragua  Canal ;  the  In- 
ter-Continental Railway,  uniting  the  republics  of 
North,  Central,  and  South  America  ;  the  Florida 
Ship  Canal ;  improve  permanently  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  principal  ibutaries,  and  pro- 
tect the  valley  from  destructive  floods  ;  improve 
the  Amazon  and  its  many  tributaries  ;  the  Ori- 
noco, La  Plata,  and  other  rivers  in  the  various 
repuiblics  ;  improve  all  the  great  harbors  of  the 


Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts ;  irrigate  the 
arid  lands  of  the  great  West,  and  thereby  quadru- 
ple the  value  of  the  600,000,000  acres  of  public 
lands  still  owned  by  the  general  government; 
erect  much-n(»eded  new  public  buildings  in  the 
capitals  of  the  nineteen  republics  and  in  their 
great  commercial  cities  ;  erect  lighthouses  and 
life-saving  stations,  and  inaugurate  and  complete 
hundreds  of  other  public  improvements  that 
would  give  employment  to  labor  and  add  to  the 
prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  republics.  To  state 
the  case  more  conciselv,  it  would  build  a  thousand 
Nicaragua  Canals  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,000  each. 

The  expenditure  of  such  enormous  sums  of 
public  money,  whether  for  war  or  peace,  destruc- 
tion or  construction,  is,  then,  clearly  a  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  the  taxpayer,  and  the 
sooner  he  realizes  that  the  question  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  arbitration  is  a  business  matter 
the  better  it  will  be  for  his  own  business  interests. 

But  arbitration  relates  to  the  policies  of  gov- 
ernments, and  while  the  business  interests  just 
mentioned  can  create  the  necessary  public  senti- 
ment in  the  respective  republics,  it  devolves  upon 
the  republics  themselyes  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  so  vitally  important  to 
the  future  welfare  of  their  taxpayers  and  citi- 
zens. They  are  already  committed  to  the  princi- 
ple of  arbitration,  but  their  work  in  this  direction 
remains  incomplete. 

A    CONFERENCE    OF    REPUBLICS. 

In  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  24, 
1888,  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  invite  the  other  American  republics  to 
a  conference,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  in 
forwarding  the  invitations  he  should  set  forth 
that  the  conference  is  called  to  consider: 

«*  First,  measures  that  shall  tend  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  sev- 
eral American  states.*' 

In  the  deliberations  of  the  conference  arbitra- 
tion was  the  leading  topic,  and  a  plan  for  a  uni- 
form treaty  of  arbitration  was  adopted  and  rec- 
ommended to  the  governments  of  the  respective 
republics.  This  recommendation  has  not  yet 
been  acted  upon,  and  it  may  be  desirable  for  the 
republics  to  hold  another  conference  at  Wash- 
ington to  modify  and  perfect  the  plan  and  fur- 
ther urge  the  consummation  of  a  movement  bo 
transcendently  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  from  both  the  moral  and 
material  standpoint. 

Such  a  demonstration  at  Washington  in  1900 
would  be  a  most  timely  and  appropriate  inaaga- 
ration  of  the  second  century  of  the  American  re- 
publics and  the  twentieth  century  of  the 
era. 
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-MINISTER   TAYLOR'S  VIEWS   ON  THE 
CUBAN  QUESTION. 

most  of  the  newspaper  comment  on  Mr. 
Iannis  Taylor's  ' '  Review  of  the  Cuban 
ion  "  in  the  North  American  Review  for  No- 
er  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Taylor's  conduct  in 
jhing  the  article  is  discussed,  rather  than 
ropositions  which  he  puts  forward.  These 
may  be  summarized  as  follows; 
.  Taylor  holds,  in  the  first  place,  that  Spain 
f  has  no  real  parliamentary  government, 
•olitical  party  holding  the  executive  power 
s  controls  what  purport  to  be  the  national 
>ns,  through  the  manipulation  of  the  elec- 
machinery.  The  national  will  has  no  ex- 
on  in  the  national  assembly  thus  consti- 
and  <  *  Spain  cannot  give  her  colonies  what 
)es  not  herself  enjoy — popular  government, 
,t  term  is  now  understood  throughout  the 

• 

a  corollary  of  the  surviving  absolutism  in 
ome  government  Spain's  paternalism  in 
al  government,  shown  in  both  commercial 
olitical  restrictions,  has  cost  the  parent  state 

her  American  colonies  except  Cuba  and 
Rico. 

;  economic  causes  of  Cuba's  distress  are 
y  to  be  found  in  the  unjust  and  burdensome 
tninations  imposed  by  Spanish  legislation. 
Jnited  States,  for  example,  was  fast  becom- 
e  only  important  market  of  Cuban  sugar, 
le  Cuban  was  not  permitted  to  buy  in  this 
it  the  manufactured  articles  that  he  needed, 
lose  he  must  go  to  Spain.  The  only  relief 
Cuba's  economic  difficulties  lies  in  transfer- 
the  power  to  enact  commercial  laws,  as  in 
e  great  English  colonies,  from  the  heme 
ment  to  a  Cuban  legislature, 
d  autonomy  seems  almost  out  of  the  ques- 

The  word  conveys  no  definite  idea  to  the 
ird. 

he  truth  is  that  Spanish  statesmen  have  no 
conception  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  term 
lomous  colonial  government;'  and  the 
sh  people  are  almost  a  unit  in  their  resolve 
i  Cuba  by  force  of  arms  rather  than  permit 

concession  to  be  made." 

SHALL    WE    INTERVENE  ? 

to  the  dutv  of  the  United  States  in  the 
ses,  Mr.  Taylor  i)ays  no  heed  to  the  ques- 
nvolved  in  the  recognition  of  belligerency 
,  evidently  thinking  that  the  matter  has  al- 


ready got  beyond  the  stage  where  such  discus- 
sion could  have  been  profitable.  Coming  directly 
to  the  issue  of  intervention,  Mr.  Taylor  finds 
ample  justification  for  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  the  law  of  nations,  even  dis- 
regarding for  the  time  being  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine. <*  Has  the  time  arrived,"  he  asks,  *<  when 
the  situation  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  including  the 
methods  of  devastation  employed  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  will  justify  us  morally  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  intervention  ?  "  The  ques- 
tion, he  says,  in  the  light  of  Spain's  recent  bar- 
barities in  Cuba,  has  become  for  us  a  question  of 
moral  dignity. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  fully  convinced,  as  a  result  of 
his  four  years'  observation  of  Spain's  internal 
condition  and  resources,  financial,  political,  and 
military,  *  <  that  the  simple  application  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  moral  pres- 
sure, provided  that  such  pressure  is  exerted  hj 
the  legislative  and  executive  departments  acting 
together  in  firm  and  hearty  concert,  will  now  be 
suflBcient  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view." 

A  PROGRAMME  FOR  CONGRESS. 

Mr.  Taylor  suggests  the  prompt  adoption  by 
Congress,  upon  its  reassembling,  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution embodying  three  clear  and  definite  propo- 
sitions: *<The  first,  asserting  our  right  and 
duty,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  humanity,  by 
virtue  of  the  universally  recognized  doctrine  of 
intervention,  as  well  as  by  virtue  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  to  put  an  end  to  the  dreadful  conflict 
so  long  raging  in  Cuba,  because  it  involves  not 
only  the  constant  disturbance  of  our  internal 
peace,  but  also  the  destruction  of  great  commer- 
cial and  property  interests  of  our  citizens;  the 
second,  asserting  that,  after  enduring  patiently 
all  such  evils  incident  to  fifteen  years  of  war  in 
Cuba  out  of  the  last  twenty- nine,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  offered  in  vain  its 
friendly  offices  as  peacemaker  to  Spain  in  hope  of 
aiding  her  without  offense  to  her  susceptibilities 
in  bringing  to  a  close  a  strife  so  destructive  to 
the  material  interests  6f  both  countries;  the  third, 
declaring  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  view  of  Spain's  refusal  to  accept  such 
friendly  and  respectful  mediation,  has  now  re- 
solved to  exercise  upon  its  own  responsibility  its 
entire  moral  influence,  t(0  the  end  that  the  war  in 
Cuba  may  be  brought  to  a  speedy  close,  provided 
Spain  fails  to  accomplish  that  result  in  a  reason- 
able time,  to  be  clearly  indicated. " 
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It  is  Mr.  Taylor's  belief  that  the  mere  passage 
of  such  a  resolution  by  decided  majorities  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  coupled  with  the  President's 
hearty  concurrence,  would  completely  prostrate 
the  present  Cuban  policy  of  Spain,  so  that  no 
further  action  on  our  part  would  be  required. 
If,  however,  Spain  should  attempt  to  resist  our 
moral  authority  in  the  matter,  she  could  do  no 
more  than  suspend  diplomatic  relations;  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  resolution  by  our  Congress  could 
not  be  justly  regarded  as  a  casus  belli. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  YELLOW  FEVER  EPIDEMIC. 

ONE  of  the  less  familiar  phases  of  the  Cuban 
question  is  presented  by  Surgeon- General 
Wyman  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  in  the 
November  Forum.  In  summarizing  the  lessons 
pt  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  the  South,  Dr. 
Wyman  emphasizes  the  urgent  need  of  sanitary 
reform  in  Cuban  ports,  and  especially  in  the  har- 
bor of  Havana,  a  natural  breeding- ground  of 
<*  Yellow  Jack."  He  states  that  thirtv-five  of 
the  visits  of  yellow  fever  to  tlie  United  States 
since  1800  are  known  definitely  to  have  been 
from  Cuba,  while  twenty- three  of  these  have  been 
clearly  traced  to  the  port  of  Havana. 

''  Europe's  protection  against  Cuba,  in  this 
particular,  lies  in  her  remoteness.  A  disease 
which  lurks  in  a  vessel  starting  across  the  ocean 
has  time  to  develop  and  manifest  itself  so  clearly 
that  the  quarantine  officials  on  the  other  side  can 
discover  it  on  the  vessel's  arrival.  But  with  Cuba 
hardly  six  hours  from  Key  West,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  percentage  of  danger,  however  strin- 
gent the  quarantine  regulations  may  be,  if  the 
conditions  remain  as  they  are,  unless,  indeed,  we 
assume  a  policy  of  absolute  non- intercourse  with 
the  island  during  the  summer  months. 

<'The  harbor  of  Havana  is  a  cesspool,  wliich 
for  years  has  received  the  drainage  of  the  city; 
besides,  it  is  a  virtual  cul  de  sac^  which  cannot  be 
scoured  bv  the  tides  or  bv  fresh -water  streams. 
The  wharves  on  the  Havana  side  of  the  harbor 
are  notorious  as  sources  of  infection.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  records  of  the  quarantine  stations 
on  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  for  1894 
shows  eleven  cases  of  yellow  fever,  all  having 
been  taken  from  vessels  arriving  at  the  Dry  Tor- 
tugas  station  from  the  wliarves  in  Havana.  Two 
of  these  wharves,  the  Tallapiedra  and  the  San 
Jos^,  are  especially  dangerous.  Under  the  Talla- 
piedra empties  the  sewer  from  the  military  hospi- 
tal, where  the  yellow  fever  patients  from  the 
armv  are  treated.  It  has  been  said  that  no  ves- 
sel  with  a  non- immune  crew  on  board  has  ever 
been  tied  to  this  wharf  witliout  yellow  fever  ap- 
pearing among  them.     So  well  known  is  it  as  a 


danger-point  that  sailors  call  it  '  Dead  Man's 
Hole ' ;  and  so  great  is  the  danger  of  tying  up  to 
it,  that  captains  of  American  vessels  have  been 
known  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  discharging 
cargoes  on  lighters  in  the  open  bay,  the  payment 
being  made  by  deduction  from  freight  charges, 
amounting  frequently  to  $200  or  $300.  Ameri- 
can captains  have  frequently  asserted  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  not  allow  ves- 
sels to  go  to  this  wharf." 

Sanitary  engineers  have  repeatedly  shown  that 
these  conditions  are  wholly  unnecessary.  'An  ar- 
tificial outlet  to  the  harbor,  they  say,  would  per- 
mit the  waters  of  the  Gulf  to  wash  through. 
Then  the  sewer- mains  should  be  carried  out  to 
sea,  and  the  old  wooden  wharves  destroved. 
These  simple  measures,  it  is  believed,  would  go 
far  to  rid  the  city  of  its  unenviable  reputation  as 
a  pestilence- breeder. 

That  a  reform  of  this  kind  is  practicable  seems 
to  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  experience  of 
Vera  Cruz,  whose  harbor  was  formerly  almost 
as  great  a  menace  to  the  United  States  as  Ha-  ' 
vana.  With  the  great  engineering  changes  at 
Vera  Cruz  brought  about  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Diaz  the  disease  has  been  practiwdly 
wiped  out  in  that  city. 

Under  the  disturbed  political  conditions  now 
prevailing  in  Cuba,  no  great  public  work  of  this 
character  can  well  be  undertaken,  but  Dr.  Wy- 
man urges  that  on  the  restoration  of  peace  it 
should  be  the  first  concern  of  the  United  States 
to  insist  on  better  sanitation  in  Havana.  That  is 
a  matter  in  which  this  country  is  vitally  inter- 
ested, and  our  protest  should  be  heeded. 

PRACTICAL   PRECAUTIONS. 

As  this  disease  is  exclusively  a  western  hemi- 
sphere affair.  Dr.  Wyman  suggests  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Republics  might  consider  the 
matter  and  devise  means  of  caring  for  Havani 
and  other  plague  localities.  He  points  out  that, 
even  if  the  commercial  nations  of  the  New  World 
were  to  bear  all  the  expense  themselves,  it  would 
pay  them  to  undertake  this  sanitary  reformation, 
rather  than  continue  to  endure  the  fear  of  yellow 
fever.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  15,934  lives,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  epidemic  of  1878 
cost  the  United  States  in  commercial  and  induB- 
trial  interruption  at  least  $100,000,000. 

Dr.  Wyman  proposes  certain  improvements  in 
our  own  methods  of  dealing  with  this  matter. 
The  National  Government,  in  his  opinion,  should 
have  full  charge  of  maritime  quarantine  nther 
than  the  individual  States. 

Dr.  Wyman  outlines  the  approved  precautiftt* 
ary  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dii* 
ease,  as  follows: 
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'o  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  the  fol- 
g  precautionary  measures  are  adopted  :  It 
)e  taken  for  granted  that  on  tlie  appearance 
t  first  case  or  two  of  yellow  fever  there  will 
isiderable  depopulation;  and,  assuming  that 
fection  has  not  become  widespread,  this  is 
desired.  But  so  soon  as  the  disease  be- 
1  epidemic  egress  can  be  allowed  only  under 
careful  restrictions.  People  must  go  by 
Qjh  train  to  such  places  either  in  the  North 
the  mountain  resorts  as  are  willing  to  re- 
tliem,  and  where  health  officers  will  agree 
ep  them  under  observation.  A  detention 
is  put  in  operation,  preparation  for  which 
lertaken  when  the  first  case  appears.  Great 
3  exercised  to  keep  the  camp  itself  from  be- 
g  infected,  since  it  is  not  intended  for  the 
ion  of  the  sick.  All  the  baggage  that  goes 
is  tlioroughly  disinfected;  and  the  visitors 
ild  for  ten  days,  to  demonstrate  that  they 
»t  infected.  Should  a  case  of  yellow  fever 
r  among  them,  the  patient  is  imme- 
Y  taken  to  the  camp  hospital,  which  is 
y  established  about  a  mile  away.  After 
ention  of  ten  days,  those  persons  who 
shown  no  signs  of  the  disease  are 
*free  pratique'' — a  certificate  showing 
liey  have  been  through  the  camp  and  have 
ntracted  the  yellow  fever.  This  certificate 
ored  by  all  quarantine  authorities,  and  its 
'  is  allowed  to  go  where  he  chooses.  One 
detention  camp  established  by  the  Marine 
tal  Service  is  now  in  operation  at  Fontaine- 
ten  miles  from  Ocean  Springs,  which  has 
refuge  to  a  large  number  of  visitors;  an- 
at  Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  twenty- five 
north  of  Mobile,  and  a  third  near  Avon- 
fifteen  miles  west  of  New  Orleans.  The 
as  established  principally  for  laborers  in- 
g  to  leave  the  city  to  go  to  work  on  the 
plantations.  This  camp  is  necessary  to 
it  them  from  carrying  yellow  fever  into  the 
es.  All  mail  leaving  the  suspected  districts 
infected.  Freight  is  also  classified,  and 
is  can  convey  infection  is  treated  before 
sr  Mo])ile  or  New  Orleans.  Baggage,  un- 
mnd  for  a  i)oint  north  of  flie  Potomac,  or 
'W  places  in  the  mountains,  is  carefully  dis- 
'd.  There  is  practically  no  danger  of  the 
.  of  the  disease  north  of  the  latitude  of 
111(1,  particularly  in  the  fall  of  the  year." 
Wvman  states  that  it  is  still  an  unsettled 
jn  how  the  fever  gained  admission  to  the 
.1  States  this  year.  He  thinks  that  it  may 
reached  this  country  from  any  one  of  a 
)r  of  Central  or  South  American  ports,  but 
robabilitv  is  that  it  came  from  Havana. 
n fection   may  have  been  brought  to  Ocean 


Springs,  where  it  first  appeared,  by  Cuban  insur- 
gents, who  made  the  village  their  temporary 
headquarters,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  certain^ 
though  it  seems  plausible. 

<  *  Every  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  the  United 
States,  thus  far,  has  been  preceded  by  doubtful 
cases;  and  as  a  rule  there  has  been  a  disposition 
among  local  physicians  to  conceal  a  threatened 
outbreak  as  long  as  possible.  The  diagnosis  of 
this  fever  is  not  always  easy;  and  general  prac- 
titioners make  frequent  mistakes." 


MR.  BRTCE  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTION. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  November 
Mr.  James  Bryce  writes  on  the  significance 
of  the  Greater  New  York  mayoralty  election. 
After  briefly  outlining  the  questions  raised  by  the 
recent  contest  (writing,  of  course,  before  it  was 
decided),  Mr.  Bryce  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  most  important  issue  of  all  was  that  of  elim- 
inating national  party  politics  from  municipal 
elections: 

THE    PARTISAN    GOVERNMENT   OP   CITIES. 

<  *  In  the  United  States  the  power,  action,  and 
spirit  of  party  are  wider  and  more  persuasive  than 
anywhere  in  Europe.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  effect  which  the  present  contest  may  have 
upon  the  party  system  constitutes  the  true  interest 
and  deep  significance  of  the  election.  Momentous 
as  is,  to  the  citizens  of  New  York,  the  selection 
of  the  man  who  is  to*  rule  their  enlarged  muni- 
cipality for  four  years,  the  question  of  partisan  or 
non-partisan  nominations  is  of  far  greater  ultimate 
consequence  to  the  country,  for  it  goes  down  to 
the  'bed -rock'  of  the  political  system  of  the  re- 
public, of  the  political  ideas  and  habits  of  the 
people.  No  greater  forward  step  can  be  taken 
than  to  take  municipal  affairs  *  out  of  politics. ' 
The  evils  of  the  present  system  are  monstrous  and 
palpable;  the  arguments  against  it  are  compre- 
hensible to  everyone.  The  existing  practice  has, 
however,  struck  its  roots  deep.  It  is  this  habit 
of  blind  deference  to  party  organization  which 
needs  to  be  broken,  and  it  is  easier  to  break  it  in 
the  case  of  municipal  elections  than  in  any  other, 
because  the  distinctive  principles  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  have  nothing  to  do  with  clean 
streets  or  an  honest  police.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance of  the  present  contest.  To  win  without  the 
help  of  the  Republican  machine  would  deal  a 
heavy  blow  at  city  machines  everywhere,  for  it 
would  enable  an  example  to  be  set  in  the  greatest 
city  of  the  Union  of  a  municipal  government  re- 
lieved from  all  obligations  to  find  places  or  con- 
tracts for  its  party  friends,  free  to  think  of  noth- 
ing but  securing  the  best  men.'^ 
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"JUNIOR  GOOD  GOVERNMENT  CLUBS." 

AN  article  in  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly 
by  Winifred  Buck  describes  an  organiza- 
tion in  New  York  City  known  as  Junior  Good 
Government  Club  No.  1  which  is  regarded  as 
the  pioneer  of  an  important  educational  move- 
ment in  the  metropolis.  Tliis  club  has  been 
maintained  for  about  four  years  in  connection 
with  the  University  Settlement.  It  is  composed 
of  thirty-five  boys,  whose  ages  range  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years. 

Each  session  of  the  club  lasts  two  hours.  The 
first  hour  is  given  up  to  games,  the  second  to  a 
meeting  for  business  and  discussion, 

<  *  Visitors  have  often  seen  some  of  the  boys  in 
*  No.  1  '  playing  modified  baseball  in  tlie  main 

.part  of  the  room,  and  others  practicing  trapeze 
and  dumb-bell  exercises  in  the  gymnasium,  while 
in  odd  corners  and  other  available  spots  of  both 
rooms  boxing  and  wrestling  matches  were  taking 
place  at  the  same  time  that  the  more  quiet  boys 
were  playing  at  tables  the  games  that  better 
suited  their  natures.  All  the  bovs  realize  so 
well  that  each  of  them  must  make  some  conces- 
sion for  the  good  of  all  and  for  the  safety  of 
property  that  these  games  are  played  with  the 
utmost  good  nature,  apparently  great  pleasure, 
and  safety  not  only  for  the  members  but  for 
the  pictures  and  gas  shades  which  decorate  the 
walls." 

This  hour  of  freedom  affords  a  good  prepara- 
tion for  the  deliberative  assembly,  in  which  the 
simpler  rules  of  parliamentary  law  are  studied 
and  put  in  practice,  officers  are  elected,  and  leg- 
islation enacted. 

THE    GROWTH    OF    LAW. 

<  <  Little  by  little,  from  a  crude  and  brutal  or 
sentimentally  weak  set  of  laws,  grows  a  consti- 
tution not  only  written  in  the  correct  form  but 
containing  much  truth  and  justice.  But  in  start- 
ing a  new  club  it  is  better  for  the  director  not  to 
give  the  club  a  perfect  constitution,  for  it  is  only 
the  years  of  discussion  and  experience  out  of 
which  that  perfect  constitution  is  evolved  that 
helps  the  boys.  All  the  good  that  comes  from 
club  life  must  come  slowly  and  gradually — so 
gradually  that  all  the  minutest  details  of  the  ma- 
chine of  government  are  known  and  understood 
by  the  boys,  and  acknowlcjdged  by  them,  one 
by  one,  to  be  necessary.  Figuratively  speaking, 
and  perhaps  stretching  the  idea  a  little  to  make 
the  meaning  clear,  they  have  hroadJy  in  the  two 
hours  of  the  child's  session,  and  in  detail  in  the 
three  years  of  club  life  and  growth,  lived  through 
all  the  stages  of  man's  development,  from  his 
simplest  attempts  at  lawmaking  thousands  of 
years  ago  to  the  complex  machinery  by  which  we 


are  governed  to-day.  By  understanding  the 
necessity  for  every  law  as  it  is  made  the  boys  be- 
come willing  law -keepers;  they  become  intelli- 
gent ones  also,  for  they  see  that  constant  watch- 
fulness and  thoughtfulness  are  necessary  to  keep 
those  laws  up  to  the  ever-growing  and  changing 
requirements  of  humanity." 

In  this  respect  the  experience  of  the  Junior 
Good  Government  Club  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic.  But  it  must  not  be  in* 
ferred  that  the  club  is  at  all  times  an  embryo 
Citizens'  Union. 


**  PRACTICAL   POLITICS. 


n 


<  <  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  untrained  boy, 
like  the  untrained  man,  when  given  the  chance 
of  self-government,  falls  at  once  into  the  way  of 
devising  the  most  ingenious  and  complicated  bad 
government  possible.  Junior  Good  Government 
Club  No.  1 ,  and  all  the  other  clubs  this  writer 
knows,  have  lived  through  their  Tammany  Hall 
periods.  When  a  year  comes  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  members  have  had  two  or  three  years* 
training  in  the  club  charges  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption are  few,  but  when  the  older  members 
move  out  and  their  places  are  filled  from  below 
by  more  youthful  <  politicians,'  then  the  Tam- 
many-Platt  situation  is  inevitable  sooner  or 
later." 

It  is  encouraging  to  learn  from  the  testimony 
of  this  writer  that  ^^  a  higher  and  higher  sense  of 
honor  and  morality  is  developed  in  each  boy 
every  year  of  his  club  life,"  and  that  in  many 
cases  <  *  the  most  harmless  act  of  one  year  ap- 
pears to  the  boys  a  downright  wrongdoing  the 
next." 

So  much  confidence  in  the  value  of  this  dub 
discipline  is  felt  by  competent  observers,  like 
Mr.  J.  A.  Riis,  that  the  Board  of  Education  has 
granted  the  use  of  rooms  in  public  school  build- 
ings, and  the  organization  of  Junior  Good  Gov- 
ernment clubs  will  be  actively  pushed  during  the 
coming  winter. 

THE  THREE-YEAR  UNDERGRADUATE  PERIOD. 

THE  movement  for  the  reduction  of  tlie  col- 
legiate period  from  four  years  to  three  i» 
making  progress  in  this  country,  notwithstand- 
ing the  well-known  conservatism  of  our  instita- 
tions  of  higher  learning.  Prof.  George  Hemplf 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  makes  a  foicibfo 
argument  in  support  of  the  proposition  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Educational  Beview. 

Some  of  Professor  Hempl's  objectioiui  to  tfa0 
present  system  are  stated  in  the  following  pm* 
graph,  which  we  quote  from  his  article : 

<<  We  cannot  justify  our  action  hy  chiiiiiiig 
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\  are  fostering  education;  preserving  as 
3  possible  of  it  in  an  age  and  a  country 
re  little  enough.  In  the  first  place,  our 
nents  for  a  liberal  or  collegiate  education 
'  at  least  a  year  higher  than  those  of  any 
ountry.  That  is,  we  not  only  demand 
s  young  man  who  wishes  to  study  for  the 
te  have  a  more  extended  general  educa- 
in  is  demanded  of  the  European  candi- 
it  we  also  make  all  other  students  do  as 
efore  we  release  tliem  with  the  bachelor's 
ts.     Then,  we  have  seen  that  our  present 

reduces  the  number  of  those  pursuing 
ranced  work  under  proper  conditions;  in 
are  doing  anything  but  fostering  educa- 
)  far  as  higher  education  is  concerned, 
collegiate  education,  we  lament  the  fact 
Lth  a  three -year  period  many  students 
liave  one  year  less  of  the  advantage  of 
training.  But  how  about  this  fourth- 
>rk?     In  most  institutions  a  large  part,  if 

of  the  senior  work  is  real  university 
>ut  we  have  seen  that  graduation  usually 
it  off  before  it  has  been  carried  to  a  point 
ts  peculiar  value  can  be  appreciated.  It 
y  pedagogically  indefensible  to  have  a 
nan  devote  a  year  of  his  life  to  getting 
in  a  specialty  which  he  is  in  all  proba- 

abandon  at  the  end  of  the  year;  but  not 
s,  we  have  the  right  to  induce  him  to  do 
LO  great  majority  of  our  undergraduate 
J  are  surely  no  more  fitted  to  be  investi- 
han  are  the  majority  of  teachers.  So  far 
rsity  work  is  concerned,  we  have,  then, 
ification  in  holding  all  students  for  a 
"^ear.  But  it  may  be  said  that  in  many 
colleges  the  senior  work  is  collegiate — 
its  character  remains  unchanged,  but  it  is 
d,  broadened,  deepened;  and  it  is  claimed 
more  a  student  gets  of  such  education  the 

The  same  argument  would  as  well  justify 
ear  or  a  six- year  undergraduate  period, 
m  we  stretch  liberal  education  to  a  point 
i  becomes  so  expensive  that  only  a  select 

get  it  we  deny  it  to   a   large   part   of 
Die  who  might  otherwise  have  had  it. 
those  universities  that  have  both  collegi- 

professional  departments  we  have  had 
hardiness  of  our  course  dinned  into  our 
ncessantly  that  we  have  at  last  listened 
;d.  Rather  than  let  our  sophomores  and 
r  freshmen  drop  out  in  order  to  get  start- 
heir   professions   we   are  busy  devising 

to  make  them  such  concessions  as  will 
s  to  hold  them  as  long  as  possible  and  yet 
IS  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  not  having 
the  collegiate  period  until  some  big-broth- 
ution  finds  the  courage  to  take  the  lead." 


TENKTSONIANA. 

MOST  of  the  English  magazines  have  articles 
called  out  by  the  publication  of  the  Ten- 
nyson memoir,  reviewed  in  our  November  num- 
ber. Some  of  these  notices  are  more  than  mere 
echoes  and  estimates  of  the  book;  they  contain 
fresh  matter  derived  from  personal  knowledge. 
The  Quarterly  Review  article  is  evidently  written 
by  an  intimate  friend.  He  selects  as  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  late  poet  *  <  his  ab- 
solutely unimpeachable  veracity."  He  remarks 
on  the  <  *  freshness  of  humility  which  is  so  strik- 
ing a  characteristic  of  all  Tennyson's  correspond- 
ence." 

Of  the  poet's  attitude  toward  spiritualism, 
which  the  reviewer  describes  as  *  *  assuredly  one 
of  the  epileptiform  links  between  insane  tendency 
and  insane  fact,"  we  are  told  that  <*once,  to  the 
writer's  personal  knowledge,  he  received  a  com- 
munication on  the  subject  which  caused  him  some 
worry  and  thought.  One  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  personal  affection  wrote  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  surrender  poetry,  his  literary  life,  all,  in  order 
to  lend  the  impulse  of  his  name  to  an  unproven 
evangel.  But  his  hesitation  was  soon  allayed,  as, 
rallying  from  his  momentary  doubt,  he  stated  the 
destiny  of  the  true  poet  to  be  higher  than  merely 
to  become,  as  his  correspondent  had  become, 
credulous  by  desire  and  a  fervent  missionary  for 
the  cure  of  his  own  mental  difficulties  and  his 
own  indecisions.  And  that  was  the  only  time  we 
ever  knew  the  matter  to  unsettle  or  discompose 
him." 

The  reviewer  complains  that  ''whether  pur- 
posely or  not  we  cannot  say,  this  memoir  seems 
to  evade  the  question  as  to  the  religious  views  of 
the  late  poet " ;  and  quotes  from  his  own  personal 
recollection  four  sentences  of  Tennyson  toward 
remedying  this  lack: 

<*  <  A  higher  form  of  healing  you  call  some  of 
the  miracles  of  Christ — and  so  you  create  a  greater 
miracle  than  you  explain  away. '  <  S.  once  said 
to  me,  <  You  Protestants  have  no  idea  what 
prayer  means.'  Thank  God,  he  was  wrong — 
what  should  we  be  if  we  did  not  know  ?  <  Re- 
ligion a  drug* — do  these  people  say  sof  Not 
true  religion  or  true  poetry.'  *I  tell  you  the 
nation  without  faith  is  doomed;  mere  intellectual 
life — however  advanced  or  howsoever  perfected 
— cannot  fill  the  void.* " 

Agnostic  he  might  have  become,  so  the  re- 
viewer opines,  but  for  the  inpomprehensible  death 
of  Arthur  Hallam.  As  it  was,  he  <<  remained 
always  a  sincerely  religious  man,  and  among  the 
wisest  of  spiritual  seers."  A  •<  grand,  simple, 
charity-qualified  Puritanism  .  .  .  hallowed  his 
mature  manhood,  and  deepened  into  the  simple 
faith  and  religious  purpotse  of  old  age." 
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'<  A  strong  man,  with  the  light  that  God  gave 
him  he  saw  and  believed,  and  was  steadfast  and 
satisfied.  He  never  wavered  from  faith;  he  re- 
canted not  from  assurance  of  belief;  he  repented 
not  of  his  doubt,  for  doubt  he  had  none  in  any- 
thing. He  was  an  instance — a  living,  breath- 
ing, palpable  instance — of  the  rock -based  human 
character  that  fronted  the  future  with  faith,  and 
yet  murmured  no  formula  of  belief  whatever." 

Tennyson's  Religrion. 

Tennyson's  niece,  Miss  Agnes  Grace  Weld, 
writes  a  charming  and  touching  paper  upon  her 
uncle  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  November. 
What  is  of  special  interest  is  the  testimony  which 
she  gives  of  the  simple,  childlike  faith  of  the 
great  poet.     Miss  Weld  says: 

*^  He  was  preeminently  a  man  of  prayer,  and, 
as  he  told  me  shortly  before  his  death,  never  had 
one  earnest  prayer  of  his  failed  to  receive  an 
answer.  Holding  in  an  intense  degree  the  spirit- 
uality of  religion,  he  and  his  wife  attached  great 
value  to  the  partaking  together  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  my  uncle  would  often  dwell  in  his 
talks  with  me  upon  the  special  nearness  of  Christ 
to  him  in  this  sacrament,  but  the  manner  thereof, 
he  said,  was  far  too  sacred  to  be  expressed  in 
words." 

She  describes  the  delightful  walks  which  she 
used  to  have  with  her  uncle  along  the  Down  of 
Freshwater,  during  which  the  poet's  conversation 
on  religious  topics  seems  to  have  been  singularly 
free  and  unrestrained: 

'  <  Nothing  that  others  ever  spoke  to  me,  and 
nothing  I  ever  read,  even  in  the  pages  of  the 
Bible,  ever  made  the  impression  upon  me  that 
his  words  and  manner  did  when  he  would  say  to 
me,  in  exactly  the  same  natural  way  as  a  child 
would  express  his  delight  at  his  father  making 
him  his  companion:  *  God  is  with  us  now  on  this 
down  as  we  two  are  walking  together  just  as 
truly  as  Christ  was  with  the  two  disciples  on  the 
way  to  Emmaus;  we  cannot  see  him,  but  he, 
the  Father  and  the  Saviour  and  the  Spirit,  is 
nearer,  perhaps,  now  than  then  to  those  who  are 
not  afraid  to  believe  the  words  of  tlie  Apostles 
a])out  the  actual  and  real  presence  of  God  and 
his  Christ  with  all  who  yearn  for  it.'  I  said  I 
tliought  such  a  near,  actual  presence  would  be 
awful  to  most  people.  '  Surely  the  love  of  God 
takes  away  and  makes  us  forget  all  our  fear,'  he 
answered.  *  I  should  be  sorely  afraid  to  live  my 
life  without  God's  presence;  but  to  feel  that  he 
is  by  my  side  now  just  as  much  as  you  are,  that 
is  the  very  joy  of  my  heart. '  And  I  looked  on 
Tennyson  as  he  spoke,  and  the  glory  of  God 
rested  upon  his  face,  and  I  felt  that  the  presence  of 
the  Most  High  had,  indeed,  overshadowed  him." 


The  Poet  as  a  Talker. 

Mr.  Alfred  P.  Groves  contributes  U 
hill  for  November  * '  a  personal  reminisce: 
Tennyson  in  Ireland  in  1878,  when  th 
then  in  his  seventieth  year,  was  staying  vi 
Butcher  at  Kilkee-by-the-Sea.  He  thus  d( 
the  poet  as  a  conversationalist: 

*  *  His  gestures  were  free  and  spontanea 
voice  full  and  musical.  .  .  .  His  acce 
speech  both  surprised  me.  I  was  quite  p 
for  the  fastidious  articulation  and  prem< 
hesitation  in  the  choice  of  words  to  wliich  i 
distinguished  English  university  men  are 
There  was  a  rich  burr  in  his  accent — I 
shire,  I  suppose — and  a  pungent  directnes 
•utterance  which  were  as  refreshing  as  th( 
unlooked  for.  Then  he  evidently  posses 
rare  knack  of  getting  the  very  best  out 
fellow -talkers  at  the  same  time  that  he  ga^ 
much  more  than  he  got  for  it. 

' '  Tennyson  acknowledged  to  having  1 
very  deep  interest  in  spiritualism,  but  he 
that,  though  he  could  not  account  for  8 
the  phenomena  he  had  witnessed,  inves 
had  led  him  to  no  valuable  results,  and 
therefore  dropped  it.'' 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  Judgment. 

A  brilliant  and  even  beautiful  critique 
character  and  work  of  Tennyson  appean 
National  Review  over  the  signature  of  Mi 
Stephen.  After  recalling  his  old  studen 
when  worship  of  Tennyson  was  the  fasl: 
idolatry,  Mr.  Stephen  confesses  that  fr 
publication  of  the  **  Idylls  "  in  1859  be  wi 
quite  of  the  inner  circle  of  true  worshi 
<  <■  He  has  obviously  seen  the  Northern  fam 
his  own  eyes;  he  has  only  contrived  his  \ 
who  never  seem  to  me  to  be  clothed  wi 
flesh  and  blood."  Mr.  Stephen  would  ha^ 
to  know  more  about  the  twenty  years  (18 
even  about  the  bare  pounds,  shillings,  and 
than  the  ' '  Life  "  reveals.  Referring  to  E 
death,  he  observes:  <  *  If  we  may  not  call 
bid,  it  is  at  least  abnormal  that  the  loss  o: 
lege  friend  should  cause  not  only  imm 
agony,  but  such  prolonged  depression. "  "Y 
an  embodiment  of  the  purest  passion  of 
ship,"  the  *<In  Memoriam"  is,  he  takes 
approachable. 

'  *  Lovableness, "  as  <nhe  dominant  : 
Tennyson's  character,  is  the  impression  m 
the  whole  of  the  biography."  Of  the  po 
ligious  beliefs,  Mr.  Stephen  remarks: 

<  <  Tennyson,  like  many  noble  and  deep 
ers,  was  terribly  perplexed  by  the  altemati 
parently  offered :  by  bis  avezaion  on  one 
certain  orthodox  dogmas,  and  by  bis  die 
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of  some  tendencies  which  claim  at  least  to 
jntific.  His  ideal  hero  was  the  man  who 
ioubts  boldly  and  attained  clear  convictions 
kind  or  other.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  depriving  your  sis- 
her  *  happy  views.  *  .  .  .  Tennyson,  even 
<  In  Memoriam,'  always  seems  to  me  to  be 
man  clinging  to  a  spar  left  floating  after  a 
eck,  knowing  that  it  will  not  support  him, 
t  never  able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  strike 
i  take  his  chance  of  sinking  or  swimming, 
lay  be  infinitely  affecting,  but  it  is  not  the 
e  of  the  poet  who  can  give  a  war-cry  to  his 
jrs,  or  of  the  philosopher  who  really  dares 
;e  the  specters  of  the  mind. '  He  can  lay 
or  the  moment;  but  they  are  always  in  the 
ound,  and  suggest,  too  often,  rather  a 
)us  protest  against  an  ever- recurring  an- 
e  than  any  such  mental  victory  as  issues  in 
:ent  and  settled  conviction  on  either  .side. " 

His  Poetic  Workmanship. 

Harold  Spender,  writing  on  the  poet's 
r  in  the- Fortnifjhtli/y  laments  that  it  offers 
I  portrait,  but  an  heroic  outline."  There 
nv  omissions: 

'  his  long  separation  (1839-49)  from  Emily 
d;  of  the  depression  verging  on  suicide 
followed  the  death  of  Hallam;  of  that  de- 
:  success  in  his  calling  which  nearly  led  him 
rrate — of  these  things  we  shall  never  know 
ig  more  than  he  has  told  us  himself  in 
itry,   and,   above  all,  in   'Merlin  and  the 

true  value  of  the  work  Mr.  Spender  finds 
;  contribution  to  literary  appreciation  and 
01."     It  leaves  on  the  mind  ''the  impres- 

slowness — slowness  in  development  and 
5S  in  composition,"  He  describes  Tenny- 
' '  the  least  opulent  of  all  the  Victorian 
'  Then,  too,  ' '  common  sense — under- 
s  a  hatred  of  extremes,  a  sort  of  balance 
n — was  Tennyson's  ideal  both  in  thought 
iduct. "  His  '*  hatred  of  extravagance  or 
e,  even  in  the  utterance  of  a  truth  or  the 
'  of  an  evil,  is  what  defines  Tennyson  as  a 
'."     But  the  poot  is  above  all  an  artist. 

was  a  slow  worker,  it  was  because  of  his 
rtistic  consciousness.  If  he  lived  apart 
len,  it  was  because  nature  was  his  work- 
lature  his  study,  nature  his  passion."  His 
e  accuracy  in  reproducing  nature  was  the 
t  of  faithful  and  precise  workmanship." 
jmoir  shows  him  always  at  work: 
nnyson's  chief  claim  to  fame  is  that,  com- 
^r  so  many  poets  who  had  worked  in  the 
eld,  the  field  of  natun^  he  is  still  himself 
Wordsworth,   nor    Shelley,   nor   another. 


To  this  he  attained  mainly  by  two  things — ^brevity 
and  precision,  but  mainly  by  precision." 

"Crusty  Christopher"  and  the  "Bumptious" 

Poet. 

Blackwood's  review  of  the  memoir  has  in  it  a 
spicy  passage  or  two.  Referring  to  Mr.  Lock- 
hart's  Quarterly  article  in  1833,  the  writer 
thinks  it  "proper  to  point  out  that  that  master- 
piece of  irony,  exquisitely  calculated  as  it  was  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  such  a  bumptious  young 
fellow  as  the  author  of  '  Vex  not  thou  the  poet's 
mind'  might  naturally  be  presumed  to  be,  is 
malicious  rather  than  malignant.  The  justice  of 
many  of  its  comments  was,  at  all  events,  tacitly 
acknowledged  by  the  poet  in  the  most  convincing 
and  flattering  manner.   .   .   . 

"The  poet  night,  nevertheless,  have  derived 
substantial  consolation  and  encouragement  from 
'  Maga. '  Christopher  North's  critique  of  '  Poems, 
Chiefly  Lyrical,'  is  characterized  by  the  biog- 
rapher as  '  comically  aggressive,  though  not 
wholly  unfriendly'  (i.,  8);  but  he  must  be  a 
superficial  reader  to  whom  that  description  appears 
at  all  adequate  or  exhaustive.  No  such  judicious  . 
yet  cordial  reception  was  ever,  we  believe,  ac- 
corded to  young  poet  by  veteran  critic.  The 
manner,  to  be  sure,  is  Christopher's  'ownest 
own ' — a  manner  which  to  the  present  age  seems 
strangely  boisterous  and  exuberant.  .  .  .  Dis- 
regarding the  advice  of  Arthur  Hallam,  Tenny- 
son had  published  his  lines  on  '  Crusty  Chris- 
topher.'" 

Edmund  Qosse!s  Criticism. 

In  the  North  American  Review  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse  writes  a  frank  criticism  of  the  memoir. 
The  biographer,  he  thinks,  will  be  deemed  some- 
what unsympathetic:- 

' '  His  approach,  I  admit,  might  bo  more 
urbane.  But  I  am  not  inclined  to  cavil  at  the 
spirit  in  which  he  writes;  this  is  a  case  in  which 
a  little  arrogance  is  more  than  pardonable.  Lord 
TennysoA  is  not  a  writer  by  profession,  and 
although  the  picturesqueness  of  some  of  his  nar- 
rative does  great  credit  to  the  cleanuBps  of  his  eye, 
from  him  must  not  be  expected  the  graces  of  the 
finished  literary  artist.  But  his  roughness  is  not 
unpleasing  to  me;  I  respect  and  I  almost  admire 
it.  It  is  the  growl  of  the  watch-dog  guarding 
his  master  in  his  sleep.  Or,  to  change  the  simile, 
it  is  the  artisan  throwing  open  the  doors  of  a 
monument  which  has  at  last  been  completed. 
The  public  may  look  at  it  or  may  refrain.  But 
he  knows  that  there  is  something  there,  for  which 
he  himself  claims  no  credit,  which  will  be  the 
object  of  impassioned  curiosity  as  long  as  the 
English  language  endures.  And  he  is  justified 
in  so  believing." 
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PRESENT  DAY  POETS. 
As  They  Seem  to  "The  Quarterly." 

THE  ancient  saying  that  a  living  dog  is  better 
than  a  dead  lion  may  scarcely  apply  to  men 
of  letters,  and  least  of  all  to  men  of  verses  But 
even  at  a  time  when  Lord  Tennyson's  "•  Life  "  and 
Mrs.  Browning's  *' Letters"  fill. the  public  mind 
with  memories  of  the  greater  dead,  the  work  of 
living,  though  lesser,  poets  awakens  an  even  keen- 
er interest.  There  is  a  brilliant  article  in  the  Quar- 
tvrhj  Review  on  '^Some  Minor  Poets  "  in  which 
this  tendency  of  popular  opinion  is  attested  and 
promoted.  A  few  of  the  reviewer's  judgments 
may  be  cited  here. 

THP:    AITHOR    OF   '  *  MANDALAY. '' 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  the  first  singer  selected. 
He  is  emphatically  declared  to  be  a  poet;  he  does 
*' express  emotion  in  musical  rhythm": 

<<His  whole  utterance  vi])rates  with  an  audible, 
if  somewhat  coarse,  pulse  of  feeling;  is  quickened 
by  a  bold,  if  somewhat  bravado,  passion;  is  in- 
stinct with  a  buccaneer's  daring,  an  imperialist's 
idealism,  a  man's  fiber  and  flesh  and  blood.  And 
it  is  resonant  with  corresponding  lilt  and  rhythm. 
It  swings  effects  on  the  reader  by  its  flashing, 
dashing  refrains.  Neither  sensation  nor  cadence 
are  ever  sustained,  and  both  are  seldom  delicate. 
They  are  earthly,  but  not  earthy;  compact  of  the 
world,  but  not  of  clay.  .  .  .  They  are  gleams 
and  glimpses,  not  rounded  wholes.  His  romance 
is  weirdness  rather  than  mysticism,  respiration 
more  than  aspiration.  .  .  .  He  has  gripped  life 
as  he  lias  found  it;  and  wherever  he  has  found 
heroism,  or  fidelity,  or  self-sacrifice,  or  duty,  or 
a  seeking  after  God,  he  has  worthily  repeated  it. 
His  whole  message*  is  informed  with  a  scorn  of 
the  petty  and  sordid,  the  sickly  and  the  maudlin, 
as  well  as  with  a  most  signal  humor,  liquid  rather 
than  dry,  if  we  may  coin  the  phrase.  His  defects 
are  a  lack  both  of  conspicuous  depth  and  subtlety, 
an  intemperance,  an  impatience  of  '  quietness  and 
confidence,'  an  occasional  sub-redolence  of  the 
tap- room,  a  want  of  real  culture  both  of  soul  and 
mind.  .  .  .  His  enormous  directness  of  animal 
vigor,  his  absolute  sin<'erity  and  magic  insight, 
above  all  his  impetuous  audacity,  are  qualiticjs  of 
these  defects,  lie  is  trulv  and  powerfully  him- 
self." 

Passages  he  has  written  may  be  "a  pugilist's 
poetry,  but  none  the  less  poetical  to  the  core." 
'<  He  reaches  the  climax  of  his  peculiar  method 
in  *  Mandalav.'  " 

THE    ENGLISH    AKISTOniANES. 

Next  comes  Mr.  Gillx»rt.  The  reviewer  pro- 
nounces him  to  be  ' '  the  nearest  approach  to 
Aristophanes  that  English  literature  can  boast." 


The  populace  think  of  him  as  a  smart  librettist  of 
light  opera;  they  do  not  recognize  his  <<  poetical 
greatness": 

' '  What  they  do  not  know  is  that  his  satire  of 
foibles  is  poetical  satire,  that  his  songs  are  al- 
most the  only  modern  songs  inevitably  singable, 
and  that,  lik(5  Aristophanes,  while  tilting  against 
cant  and  humbug,  unmasking  folly  and  affecta- 
tion, he  lifts  his  labors  into  an  ideal  atmosphere 
of  logical  illogicality,  and  invests  the  whole  with 
a  raiment  of  madrigal  melody  and  of  graceful 
raillerv  that  redeem  the  bitterness  and  the  scorn. 
Tennyson  himself  has  not  indited  sweeter  lyrics 
than  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  is  the  master  of  catch  and 
glee  and  roundelay.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gilbert  is  capable 
of  kindlier  cleverness  than  this  brilliant  cvnicism, 
nor  is  even  that,  when  it  is  most  cynical,  steeped 
in  gall.  It  is  not  saturnine,  like  Swift's;  we  feel 
that  the  author  smiles,  not  grins;  his  loftier  sen- 
timent rings  true;  whatever  his  shortcomings, 
Mr.  Gilbert  never  minces  or  simpers.  We  claim 
to  have  proved  him  a  poet,  and  not  merely  an 
ephemeral  poet." 

<<TnE    TURGID    ORATOR    OP    THE    PLATFORM." 

After  these  eulogies  the  writer  Indulges  in  a 
severer  vein : 

<  <  In  Mr.  William  Watson,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  descry  the  turgid  orator  of  the  platform.  He 
strikes  us  as  a  rhapsodical  journalist  who  has 
taken  to  rhyme — rh3nne  often  of  partisan  proclivi- 
ties and  frequently  bombastic.  His  muse  is  the 
tenth — that  of  the  press.  It  is  affluent  and  efflu* 
ent;  its  aiBuence  is  that  of  Boanerges,  and  its 
effluence  has  the  ring  of  Little  Bethel;  redun- 
dant, sonorous  passages  abound,  but  there  is  little 
daintiness  and  less  discernment.  This  kind  of 
writer  is  everlastingly  in  chase  of  a  grievance. 
It  might  have  been  the  unpunctuality  of  the 
Southeastern  Railway;  it  is  to  the  honor  of  Mr. 
Watson  that  it  was  <  The  Purple  East '  ...  An 
absolutely  *  minor  poet'  he  is  fated  to  remain." 

THE    JAPANESE    LANTERN   OF    ASIA. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  comes  in  for  yet  sterner 
handling: 

'<  His  poetical  works  remind  us  of  a  Turkish 
bazaar,  whose  wares  are  aromatic  and  gorgeoiu^ 
but  cheapen  on  recurrent  acquaintance.  ^  Ed- 
win is  often  eifective  and  insinuating;  he  is  rarelj 
solid  or  eh^gant;  and  his  sentiment  is  genenllj 
of  the  sentimental  order.  He,  too,  is  infl|iirBdl7 
the  paper  divinity  whose  glories  he  has  hjnnnedf 
<  Ephemera,  Tenth  Muse. '  .  .  .  There  is,  to  be 
frank,  too  much  tinsel,  too  little  gold,  aboat  hii 
verse,  and  there  are  errors  of  taste  in  ftbundiDflB' 
.  .  .  We  cannot  believe  that  Sir  Edwin  is  of  the 
immortals.     Among  the  ephemenit  lie  iHtkB;'- 
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bat  celebrity  is  not  fame.  He  is  too  glib,  too 
officiouSy  too  trivial  for  the  future.  His  real 
merit  is  that  of  an  acclimatizer;  he  has  natural- 
ized the  East  in  the  West.  Otherwise  we  look 
in  vain  for  any  unity  of  utterance,  any  unbor- 
rowed light,  any  leading  guidance.  He  has  never 
eclipsed  the  level  of  the  Newdigate  prizeman." 

Mr.  Dobson,  as  a  writer  of  vers-de-soctSUy  is 
«*  a  rescuer  of  the  forgotten,  the  paladin  of  oblivi- 
on.'* **  Character  is  his  forte;  whenever  he  touches 
child-life  he  is  delicious."  His  verse  is  ''per- 
fectly sympathetic  and  malleable. "  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  is  declared  to  be  '  <  the  most  finished  "  of 
the  modern  professors  of  *  •  the  poet's  game  of 
chess  " — the  use  of  the  intricate  measures  of  the 
old  French  school  of  Villon.  <  *  There  is  a  true 
pleasure  in  the  flawlessness  of  form  which  dis- 
tinguishes Mr.  Lang."     Yet 

*  *  As  we  read  Mr.  Lang's  *  Ballades  in  Blue 
China '  we  seem  to  behold  a  boy  blowing  soap- 
bubbles;  they  are  crystalline,  prismatic  drops, 
ieretes  atque  rotundas;  the  illusion  is  perfect;  but 
they  are  bubbles,  and  of  soap,  after  all." 

A   BKOGADER    OF   HIS    INNER    LIFE. 

The  reviewer  next  enters  **  the  honey- fields  of 
the  Fantastics,  where  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  suck  their  drowsy  sweets. "  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  <*  infinitely  the  superior  ": 

*  *  A  sort  of  spiritual  sumptuousness,  a  kind  of 
scriptural  paganism,  pervade  him,  while  his  vo- 
cabulary is  over-inlaid  with  <  barbaric  pearl  and 
gold.'  ...  Of  course  his  theme  is  monotonous; 
nature  is  for  him  a  treasury  of  emblems  and  love 
and  ecstasy  of  the  soul.  Yet  no  one  can  deny 
him  emotion,  pure,  if  lackadaisical,  and  luxuri- 
ance,  perhaps  over- luxuriance,  of  melody.  .  .  . 
Robust,  in  tune  with  man  militant,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son will  never  be,  but  neither  will  he  ever  be 
blatant  or  servile  or  ignoble." 


judgment,  to  be  called  minor  a  poet  at  alL  The 
Poet  Laureate  is  dismissed  with  the  summary 
verdict:  <'Mr.  Austin  has  said  nothing,  thongh 
he  has  said  it  nicely. " 


''LE    GALLIENNITY. 


It 


Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  not  spared: 

<<Mr.  Le  Gallienne  apes  Keats,  and  disgraces 
him  by  rant  and  frippery  that  befit  a  third-rate 
actor  or  a  second-hand  property- monger;  his 
frenzies  are  those  of  a  penny  reading  reciter;  he 
gushes  over  a  picked  blossom ;  he  is  a  mass  of 
sickly  affectations.  His  erotics  are  the  very  worst, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal;  perhaps  they  find 
readers  on  Southend  Pier." 

Mr.  Davidson  has  about  him  ''a  general  Le 
Galliennity  " ;  but  ''heis  much  more  inventive 
and  virile,  less  puling  and  hectic.  Still,  he  is  one 
of  that  brotherhood  whose  note  is  constantly 
maudlin  and  bizarre. " 

The  reviewer  has  high  praise  for  Mrs.  Meynell 
and  Mr.  Henley,  neither  of  whom  ought,  in  his 


"HYMNS  THAT  HAVE  HELPED." 

*  *  TV/r  'CLURE'S  "  for  December  has  an  install- 
IVl  ment  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's  collection  of 
hymns  which  various  people  declare  to  have  helped 
them  in  various  ways.  It  seems  that  the  <  <  Rock 
of  Ages"  has  probably  influenced  more  English- 
speaMng  people  than  any  other  hymn.  This  has 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  into  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Italian;  it  was  asked  for  by  the  Prince 
Consort  as  he  came  near  to  death ;  it  was  sung  by 
Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  as  he  was  dying;  the  butch- 
ered Armenians  at  Constantinople  sang  a  transla- 
tion of  it,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Stead  has  this  to 
say  of  its  inception: 

*  *  Toplady,  a  Calvinistic  vicar  of  a  Devonshire 
parish,  little  dreamed  that  he  was  composing  the 
most  popular  hymn  in  the  language  when  he 
wrote  what  he  called  '  A  living  and  dying  prayer 
for  the  holiest  believer  in  the  world.'  For  Top- 
lady  was  a  sad  polemist  whose  orthodox  soul  was 
outraged  by  the  Arminianism  of  the  Weslejrs. 
He  and  they  indulged  in  much  disputation  of  the 
brickbat  and  Billingsgate  order,  as  was  the  fash- 
ion in  those  days.  Toplady  put  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  into  the  composition  of  contro- 
versial pamphlets,  on  which  the  good  man  prided 
himself  not  a  UtUe.  The  dust  lies  thick  upon 
these  his  works,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  disturbed 
now  or  in  the  future.  But  in  a  pause  in  the  fray, 
just  by  way  of  filling  up  an  interval  in  the  firing 
of  polemical  broadsides,  Augustus  Montague  Top- 
lady thought  he  saw  a  way  of  launching  an  airy 
dart  at  a  joint  in  Wesley's  armor,  on  the  subject 
of  sanctification.  So,  without  much  ado,  and 
without  any  knowledge  that  it  was  by  this  alone 
he  was  to  render  permanent  service  to  mankind, 
he  sent  of^  to  the  Gospel  Magazine  of  1776  the 
hymn  *Rock  of  Ages.*  When  it  appeared  he 
had,  no  doubt,  considerable  complacency  in  re- 
flecting how  he  had  winged  his  opponent  for  his 
insolent  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification,  and  it  is 
probable  that  before  he  died — for  he  only  sur- 
vived its  publication  by  two  years,  dying  when 
but  thirty -eight — ^he  had  still  no  conception  of 
the  relative  importance  of  his  own  work.  But  to- 
day the  world  knows  Toplady  only  as  the  writer 
of  these  four  verses.  All  else  that  he  labored 
over  it  has  forgotten,  and,  indeed,  does  well  to 
forget." 

Dr.  Pusey  declared  this  hymn  to  be  "the 
most  deservedly  popular  hymn,  perhaps  the  very 
favorite. " 
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TWO  ENGLISH  ARTISTS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 
The  Late  Sir  John  Gilbert. 

MR.  SPIELMANN  contributes  to  the  cur- 
rent  Magazuie  of  Art  a  timely  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  especially 
as  an  artist  in  black-and-white; 

<*From  the  first,  Gilbert  was  an  inveterate 
illustrator,  and  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote, 
Tristram  Shandy,  and  Gil  Bias  provfded  him 
with  many  a  congenial  subject. 

**  His  drawings  for  book -illustrations  were  al- 
ways careful  and  delicate;  but  it  was  in  his  work 
for  the  pictorial  press,  only  then  springing  into 
real  being,  that  his  capacity  for  initiation  and  his 
full  freedom  and  vigor  first  showed  themselves. 
It  has  been  computed  that  for  the  Illustrated 
London  News  alone  he  drew  not  fewer  than  30,000 
*cuts,'  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  innum- 
erable contributions  to  ephemeral  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  books,  etc.  And  beyond  these  are 
the  400  pictures — in  oil  and  water- color — con- 
tributed to  the  Royal  Academy  and  other  gal- 
leries, and  the  works  he  has  never  exhibited 
at  all. 

'  *  Inspired  by  the  spirit,  if  not  by  the  example, 
of  Mr.  Watts,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  in  1893,  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  an  important  collection  of  his 
works.  "With  this  view  he  brought  together  a 
noble  series,  representing  his  work  from  1838  to 
1891,  and  distilbuted  them  among  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Black- 
burn. " 

Our  readers  are  referred  to  the  article  on  Sir 
John  Gilbert  which  appears  in  another  part  of 
this  number  of  the  Review. 

William  Quiller  Orchardson. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Art  Journal^ 
which  deals  with  the  life  and  work  of  Mr. 
William  Q.  Orchardson,  is  written  by  Mr.  James 
Stanley  Little,  and  it  forms  an  interesting  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  artist  monographs  or  *^  extras'* 
issued  in  connection  with  the  Art  Journal.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  suitable  quotations,  but  the  follow- 
ing may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  artist: 

*  *  It  may  be  safely  asserted  of  the  work  of 
William  Quillor  Orchardson  that  it  does  possess, 
and  in  a  i)reeminent  degree,  that  high  virtue  of 
individuality  which  every  work  of  art  must  pos- 
sess if  it  is  to  make  good  its  claim  to  have  a  per- 
manent value.  .  .  .  Mr.  Orchardson  is  always 
individual  in  his  color,  in  his  composition,  in  his 
choice  of  subject. 

'^  He  possesses  also  that  rare  quality  which,  for 
lack  ol  a  better  word,  must  be  called  taste.  It  is 
the  possession  of  tliis  attribute  which  renders  his 
art  preeminent  over  the  art  of  the  same  class  of 


most  of  his  predecessors,  and,  it  may  be  said  un- 
hesitatingly, of  all  of  his  contemporaries. 

<<  He  has  an  intimate  grasp  of  situation.  His 
pictures  have  that  peculiarly  appellant  and  con- 
vincing quality  of  inevitableness,  a  quality  result- 
ing from  the  unity  and  balance  of  his  designs." 

For  an  interesting  account  of  the  career  of  Mr. 
Orchardson,  our  readers  are  commended  to  tura 
to  the  Art  Annual  itself.  Among  the  illus- 
trations are  four  full -page  plates — "Trouble,"  a 
reproduction  of  the  last  subject- picture  painted 
by  Mr.  Orchardson,  and  not  yet  exhibited; 
**  Napoleon  on  Board  the  Bellerophon,^^  a  line- 
engraving  after  the  picture  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  British  Art;  <<A  Social  Eddy, "a  repro- 
duction of  a  society  picture  in  the  collection  of 
Provost  Orchar,  and  *<Hard  Hit." 


AMERICAN  COMIC  OPERA. 

WRITING  in  the  Musical  Record^  Mr.  B.  K 
Woolf  gives  expression  to  the  sentiments 
of  many  intelligent  and  discriminating  lovers  of 
comic  opera  in  his  condemnation  of  much  of  what 
now  masquerades  as  that  form  of  amusement  in 
our  American  cities. 

Mr.  Woolf  declares  that  the  artistic  element, 
so  prominent  in  the  operas  of  Offenbach,  Lecocq, 
Audran,  and  Sullivan,  is  wholly  lacking  in  the 
scores  of  our  native  composers,  and  as  for  the 
librettos,  *  <  they  are  so  silly  in  subject,  so  weak  in 
treatment,  and  so  flabby  in  humor  that  they  are 
not  worth  considering  in  a  spirit  of  serious  criti- 
cism." 

The  native  comic  opera  composer  of  the  day 
Mr.  Woolf  regards  as  essentially,  if  not  literally, 
a  plagiarist,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  invari- 
ably copies  the  vulgarities  rather  than  the  refine- 
ments of  his  originals. 

<<  Should  he  be  possessed  of  musical  individu- 
ality, he  resolutely  stifles  it  and  seeks  popularity — 
not  the  popularity  that  is  diflBcult  of  achievement, 
but  that  which  can  be  readily  grasped  by  imittt* 
ing  the  popularity  of  others  who  have  won  suc- 
cess by  giving  free  scope  to  their  own  marked 
individualities.  Hence  is  it  that  so  much  of  our 
home-made  comic  opera  has  a  strong  second-hand 
aspect.  Often  he  makes  a  bolt  in  the  direction 
of  Arthur  Sullivan;  but  as  the  charm  of  that 
delightful  melodist  lies  in  the  gracefnl  flow  and 
spontaneous  naturalness' of  his  tunes  rather  than 
in  choppy,  ear- tickling  rhythms,  imitation  is  try- 
ing, and  rarely  successful.  Hence,  the  native  com* 
poser  has  recourse  to  the  less  exacting  copying  of 
the  dance  and  march  music  of  YienneBe  com- 
posers, and  the  consequences  are  that  the  Boore  of 
one  native  opera  bears  a  wearisome  and  ezisper 
ating  resemblance  to  that  of  another,  and  tliat 
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musical  inventioii  puts  on  the  appearance 
iiaustion." 

.  Woolf  insists  upon  a  rigid  distinction  be- 
L  genuine  comic  opera  and  what  is  known 
d  as  ** musical  comedy'';  to  this  latter  be- 

the  bulk  of  what  is  presented  here  as  comic 
,  but  which  Mr.  Woolf  dismisses  as  nothing 
han  *  *  rough-and-tumble,  vulgar  farce  with 


.  »' 


30ES    THE    PUBLIC    GET    WHAT    IT    WANTS  ? 

.  Woolf  has  no  patience  with  the  oft- repeated 
ion  that  the  public  would  not  support  a 
ir  artistic  standard. 

t  is  a  curious  and  far  from  complimentary 
hat  the  public  should  be  so  persistently  cred- 
dth  a  partiality  for  what  is  degenerate  in 
The  frequency  and  the  positiveness  with 
1  that  point  is  urged  might  pass  unques- 
i,  if  lamentingly,  were  it  not  remembered 
:he  public  flocked  to  see  the  Gilbert  and 
ran  operas  as  long  as  the  librettist  and  corn- 
continued  up  to  the  standard  they  set  in 
earlier  works — were  it  not  fresh  in  mind 
it  crowded  to  witness  *The  Geisha.'  It  is 
3ly  just  to  this  same  scapegoat  public  to 
t,  or  rather  to  discredit,  it  with  incurably 
aste  and  a  craving  for  what  is  cheaply  vul- 
md  vulgarly  cheap  without  giving  it  fair 
•tunity  to  vindicate  itself.  The  world  must 
mused  as  well  as  peopled,  and  that  it  is 
id  with  a  rattle  and  tickled  with  a  straw  is 
nvincing  argument  that  it  will  not  be  more 
3d  and. more  tickled  with  things  less  trivi- 
n  fan  tile." 

THE  QUEEN'S  JUBILEE. 

R.  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS  con- 
tinues his  series  of  descriptions  of  notable 
ions  in  an  account  of  the  celebration  of  Queen 
►ria's  Diamond  Jubilee  in  the  December 
ers.  He  tells,  as  evidence  of  its  far-reach- 
tffects,  how  freight  rates  from  the  River 
3  and  New  Zealand  rose  30  per  cent,  on  ac- 
,  of  the  extra  supply  of  food  stuffs  needed 
)ndon;  how  a  house  in  Piccadilly  was  rented 
thousand  dollars  for  the  week — to  an  Ameri- 
how  a  room  facing  St.  Paul's,  m  front  of 
1  the  chief  ceremony  of  the  day  occurred, 
advertised  at  twentv-five  hundred  dollars; 
the  unwary  were  duped  into  purchasing 
that  existed  only  on  paper;  how  the  syndi- 
and  speculators  were  gouged  by  the  con- 
)rs,  and  how  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
k  each  day  for  higher  wages;  and  how,  after 
IS  tremendous  preparation,  the  seats  finally 
for  just  about  one-lifth  of  the  amount 
red  to  reimburse  their  owners. 


Meanwhile,  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  great 
parade  were  having  troubles  of  their  own. 

<  <  The  problem  was  such  a  one  as  would  present 
itself  to  the  police  of  New  York  were  it  neces- 
sary to  protect  a  route  six  miles  in  length  which 
would  cross  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn  over 
one  bridge  and  return  by  another,  were  there 
such  a  bridge.  It  was  expected  that  three  mill- 
ions of  people  would  view  the  procession,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  fifty  thousand 
soldiers  into  London  in  order  to  line  the  route 
properly — ^that  is,  with  as  many  soldiers  as,  had 
they  been  placed  shoulder  to  shoulder,  would 
have  stretched  in  a  straight  line  for  thirty-two 
miles.  The  chief  danger  that  presented  itself 
was  that  the  crowd,  having  seen  the  procession 
in  London,  would  rush  across  to  the  Surrey  side 
to  see  it  again,  and  that  the  people  on  the  Surrey 
side  would  cross  over  to  London.  The  police  cut 
this  Gordian  knot  by  treating  the  two  banks  of 
the  river  separately,  and  by  closing  London 
Bridge  at  midnight  on  the  day  before  the  jubilee, 
and  the  four  bridges  nearest  to  the  route  of  the 
procession  on  the  day  of  the  jubilee  from  eight 
in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon.  In 
other  parts  of  London  all  vehicular  traffic  was 
stopped  at  different  points  from  seven  o'clock  up 
to  ten,  and  only  certain  streets  crossing  the  line 
of  the  procession  were  open.  No  carts  or  wagons, 
or  even  people  on  horseback,  were  allowed  to 
take  up  a  place  in  the  cross  streets  within  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  procession,  and  no  boxes  nor 
ladders  nor  camp-stools  were  allowed  within  the 
same  limited  boundaries.  The  greatest  danger 
to  the  public  safety  during  the  great  parades  in 
New  York  City  is  the  criminal  practice  of  allow- 
ing trucks  and  drays  which  are  used  as  tempo- 
rary stands  to  take  up  places  on  the  cross  streets. 
In  case  of  a  stampede  they  would  completely  cut 
off  every  outlet  from  the  main  thoroughfare,  and 
impede  the  passage  of  fire  engines  and  ambulances. 
It  is  a  mistaken  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ities, for  while  the  owners  of  the  trucks  and  drays 
may  make  a  few  dollars  by  renting  seats,  their 
barricades  may  cost  many  hundreds  of  lives. 

<  <  This  route  over  which  the  queen  was  to  drive, 
and  which  was  guarded  so  admirably,  and  .made 
beautiful  by  the  display  of  such  loyal  good  feeling, 
held  in  its  six  miles  of  extent  more  places  of  his- 
torical value  to  the  English-speaking  race  than 
perhaps  any  other  six  miles  that  could  be  picked 
off  on  a  map  of  the  world." 

When  the  procession  finally  did  get  started  it 
was  largely  military,  but  with  a  most  surprising 
mingling  of  nationalities: 

<<  There  was  artillery  with  harness  of  russet 
leather  that  shone  like  glass,  and  bluejackets 
spread  out  like  a  fan  and  dragging  brass  guns  be* 
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hind  tliem,  and  sheriffs  in  cloaks  of  fur  with  gold 
collars  and  chains,  and  Indian  princes  as  straiglit 
and  fine  as  an  unsheathed  sword,  in  colored  silk 
turbans  of  the  East,  and  gilded  chariots  filled 
with  poor  relations  from  (jermany,  and  three 
little  princesses  in  white,  who  bowed  so  energet- 
ically that  one  of  them  fell  in  between  the  seats 
and  had  to  be  fished  out  again ;  there  were  foreign 
princes  from  almost  every  country  except  Greece, 
and  military  attaches  in  as  varied  uniforms  as 
there  are  costumes  at  a  f ancv  ball ;  and  there  was 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
army  riding  with  the  representative  of  the  French 
army,  and  Lieutenant  Caldwell  of  our  navy  sit- 
ting a  horse  as  calmly  as  though  he  had  l>een  edu- 
cated at  West  Point,  and  the  Hon.  Whitelaw 
Reid  in  evening  dross  riding  in  the  same  carriage 
with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  the  papal 
nuncio  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  ambassador 
from  China. 

<'  And  there  were  the  colonials.  The  colonial 
premiers  wore  gold  lace  and  white  silk  stockings, 
but  their  faces  showed  they  were  men  who  had 
fought  their  way  to  the  top  in  new,  unsettled 
countries,  and  who  had  had  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems greater  than  the  precedence  of  a  court. 
And  surrounding  each  of  them  were  the  picked 
men  of  his  country  who  had  helped  in  their  hum- 
bler way  to  solve  these  problems — big,  sun- 
burned, broad-shouldered  men  in  wide  slouch 
hats,  and  with  an  alert,  vigilant  swagger  that 
suggested  long,  lonely  rides  in  the  bush  of  Aus- 
tralia and  across  the  veldt  of  South  Africa  and 
through  the  snows  of  Canada.  There  were  also 
Dyaks  from  Borneo,  with  the  scalps  of  their  for- 
mer enemies  neatlv  sewn  to  their  scabbards,  even 
though  they  did  follow  m  the  wake  of  a  Chris- 
tian queen;  and  black  negroes  in  zouave  uni- 
forms from  Jamaica;  and  Hausas  from  the  gold 
•coast  who  had  never  marched  on  asphalt  before, 
and  who  would  have  been  much  more  at  home 
slipping  over  fallcm  tree-trunks  and  stealing 
through  a  swampy  jungle.  Tliere  were  police 
from  British  (ruiana,  and  Indians,  and  even 
ChinaTneii.  Central  America  was  the  only  one 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world  that  was  not 
repres(*ntod,  and  had  there?  been  a  d(^tachment 
from  British  Honduras  there  would  have  been 
marching  in  that  parade  British  subj(H'ts  from 
North,  Central,  and  South  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  from  the 
islands  that,  starting  at  Trinidad,  circle  the 
globe  from  the  South  Atlantic  and  ('aribbean 
Sea,  through  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indian 
<)c(5an,  and  down  through  the  South  Pacific,  and 
back  again  past  the  Falkland  Islands  to  Jamaica 
And  Trinidad." 

And  out  of  all  this  throng  the  three  million 


specjtatore  especially  cheered  four — the  queen. 
Lord  Roberts,  Lieutenant- Colonel  the  Hon. 
Maurice  Gifford,  of  the  Rhodesian  Horse,  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  When  the  queen  finally 
arrived  at  the  cathedral  the  ceremony  consisted 
of  the  singing,  by  ten  thousand  voices,  of  the  Te 
Deum,  the  national  anthem,  and  the  Doxology. 

''And  when  it  was  all  over,  and  the  CAunonat 
the  Tower  were  booming  across  the  water-front, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  all  the  people 
in  the  world,  waved  his  arm  and  shouted,  *'  Three 
cheers  for  the  queen!"  and  the  soldiers  stuck 
their  bearskins  on  their  bayonets  and  swung 
them  al)Ove  their  heads  and  cheered,  and  the 
women  on  the  housetops  and  balconies  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  and  ch(H'red,  and  the  men 
beat  the  air  with  their  hats  and  cheered,  and  the 
Ladv  in  the  Black  Dress  nodded  and  bowed  her 
head  at  them,  and  winked  away  the  tears  in  her 
eyes." 

HOW  ENGLAND  BETRAYED  THE  BECHUANAS. 

IT  is  a  very  sad  story  which  Mr.  H.  R.  Fox- 
Bourne  tells  in  the  FortnigJdly  for  November 
in  his  ''  Case  for  the  Bechuana  Rebels." 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  Bechuana  people  were, 
at  their  own  urgent  request,  ta,ken  under  British 
protection.  Mr.  Bourne  recalls  a  point  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  view  of  later  developments: 

* '  Had  it  been  permitted.  Sir  Charles  Warren 
and  Mr.  Mackenzie  would  and  could,  in  1885, 
have  extended  British  dominion  not  only  overall 
Bechuanaland,  but  over  Mat^beleland  as  well 
Khama  desired  this,  and  Lobengula  was  willing. 
But  the  Cape  Colonists,  among  whom  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  was  then  a  rising  politician  and  on  better 
terms  than  latterly  with  President  Kruger  and 
the  Transvaal  Boers,  were  not  at  that  time  ready 
to  take  charge  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa;  nor 
did  they  favor  the  establishment  of  imperial  rule 
over  regions  that  they  lioped  some  day  to  get  into 
their  own  possession." 

Thus,  peacefully,  and  with  full  consent  of  the 
natives,  might  have  been  secured  that  *'  extension 
of  the  empire  "  which  was  only  obtained  later  by 
war  and  imperiled  by  revolt.  The  unfortunate 
postponement  seems  to  have  been  dictated  not  by 
imperial  but  by  colonial  considerations. 

A    PKOPHETIC    NATIVE    PLEA. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  for  eleven  years  Bechuana- 
land was  governed  by  the  Imperial  High  Com- 
missioner. For  the  60,000  natives  some  38  re- 
serves were  set  apart,  with  a  total  area  of  4,800 
square  miles.  As  the  country  developed  the 
white  men  ca,me  in  in  larger  niunbeiB.  These 
more  and  more  urgent  in  demanduig 


were 


wider  scope.  .  .  .  Especially,  they  considered, 
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were  their  energies  crippled  by  such  valuable 
lands  as  the  Taungs  and  Molopo  reserves  con- 
tained being  left  in  the  natives^  possession." 

Then  the  Dutch  whites,  in  1895,  petitioned  the 
Crown  for  incorporation  of  Bechuanaland  in  the 
Cape  Colony.  Counter-petitions  were  at  once 
presented  by  the  alarmed  natives,  in  which  they 
said: 

<  *  We  know  that  if  this  country  is  annexed  to 
the  Cape  Colony,  instead  of  being  prosperous  we 
shall  become  ruined,  instead  of  being  contented 
we  shall  be  discontented,  instead  of  being  justly 
and  fairly  treated  we  shall  be  unfairly  treated 
through  the  indirect,  if  not  direct,  influence  of 
the  majority  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  who  will 
frame  laws  against  the  welfare  of  the  natives  in 
this  country." 

The  Annexation  Act,  however,  became  law  in 
October,  1895;  but  in  the  proclamation  was  con- 
tained the  assurance,  ' '  All  native  reserves  in  the 
said  territory  .  .  .  shall  be  and  remain  inalien- 
able, save  with  the  consent  of  her  Majesty's  prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  to  the  Colonies."  Poor 
Montsioa  sent  a  protest  to  the  queen,  in  which 
he  said: 

< '  We  are  sorry  you  have  taken  our  land  from 
us  and  given  it  to  the  Cape  Government.  We 
do  not  know  their  ways  and  laws.  Please  make 
it  very  just  that  the  Cape  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  take  away  the  piece  of  land  you  gave  us 
in  the  Land  Settlement  of  1886.  We  are  many 
people,  and  the  land  is  very  little.  The  land  is 
our  life.     Help  us!" 

A    MOST    CONVENIENT    REBELLION. 

For  the  '<  rebellion  "  which  began  last  Novem- 
ber Mr.  Bourne  does  not  lay  all  the  blame  on 
the  Cape  Government.      But  he  does  say: 

"  However  right  and  necessary  it  may  have 
been  to  punish  Galishwe  and  his  accomplices,  it 
is  manifest  that,  either  through  mismanagement 
or  by  design,  and  perhaps  with  a  mixture  of 
both,  what  might  have  been  a  small  and  local 
disturbance  was  developed  into  a  widespread 
'rebellion.'  The  occasion  was  welcomed,  ac- 
cording to  the  boast  of  some  who  took  part  in 
the  sport,  as  affording  opportunity  for  *  nigger- 
hunting'  on  a  large  scale." 

Natives,  innocent  and  guilty  alike,  were  driven 
from  their  lands,  a  few  hundreds  shot  down, 
many  hundreds  starved  to  death,  and  thousands 
taken  prisoners.  Most  of  these,  *  *  as  the  Cape 
Government  admits,  were  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  rebellion  and  had  no  part  in  it,  except  in 
running  away  from  their  assailants." 

"The  principal  advantage  of  this  enterprise,  if 
not  its  chief  motive,  was  avowed  by  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg,  the  Cape  premier,  as  early  as  February. 


<  Land  which  had  been  occupied  by  these  rebel- 
lious people,  and  from  which  they  had  been 
driven  and  were  being  driven,  *  he  then  announced, 
*  never  should  be  occupied  by  them  again.  So 
soon  as  authority  of  Parliament  was  given,  they 
would  establish,  instead  of  rebellious  people,  a 
European  population,  who  would  be  worthy  of 
occupying  the  country  and  help  forward  its  pros- 
perity.' " 

EVICTION    AND    ENSLAVEMENT. 

The  prisoners  were,  it  is  said,  offered  the  choice 
between  a  trial  for  high  treason  and  *  *■  indentured 
labor."  On  accepting  the  latter,  they  were  'sent 
down  to  Cape  Town  to  be  there  indentured  for  five 
years  to  farmers  and  others.  This,  Mr.  Bourne 
insists,  is  slavery.  ' '  English  people,  even  Cape 
Colonists,  have,  over  and  over  again,  fiercely  de- 
nounced the  indenturing  of  captured  natives  by 
the  Boers.  Will  it  be  sanctioned  now  that  Cape 
Colonists  are  in  favor  of  it  ?  " 

Put  side  by  side  with  a  statement  of  these  facts, 
there  is  a  bitter  irony  in  the  words: 

*  *  Mr.  Chamberlain  .  .  .  stipulated  that  the 
lands  formerly  assigned  to  them  should  be  in- 
alienable, and  that  all  their  rights  should  be  main- 
tained '  subject  to  any  gradual  modifications  tend- 
ing to  infuse  principles  of  civilization  and  hu- 
manity into  the  native  system.'  " 

Mr.  Bourne  concludes: 

**  We  now  see  what  those  assurances  were 
worth.  By  the  Cape  Government's  dealings  with 
the  Bechuana  intrusted  to  its  care  the  honor  of 
our  country  has  been  tarnished,  and,  more  than 
that,  the  interests  of  these  poor  black  fellow- sub- 
jects of  ours  have  been  wrecked  and  ruined. 
Whatever  can  yet  be  done  to  help  them  ought, 
surely,  to  be  done  at  once  and  done  thoroughly.'' 


A  SWEDISH  EXPLORER  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

IN  the  December  McClure^s  Mr.  Robert  She- 
rard,  who  came  into  exceptional  prominence 
not  long  ago  through  his  report  of  an  interview 
with  Ibsen,  has  an  interesting  account  of  Dr. 
Sven  Hedin,  a  young  Swedish  traveler  who  has 
been  doing  some  remarkable  work  in  unexplored 
Asia.  Dr.  Hedin  started  out  four  years  ago  from 
Orenburg,  Russia,  with  four  main  objects:  (1)  to 
study  the  glaciers  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Pamirs;  (2)  to  search  for  the  old  Lop -nor  Lake 
and  settle  the  controversy  between  the  two  ex- 
plorers, Prshewalsky  and  Richthofen,  as  to  the 
real  location  of  the  lake;  (3)  to  explore  the  Thi- 
betan plateaus  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical 
geography;  and  (4)  to  cross  Asia  from  west  to 
east.  After  crossing  the  Pamirs  at  the  worst 
season  of  the  year,  he  proceeded  to  the  great  salt 
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lake  of  Karakul,  whose  formerly  unknown  depth 
he  ascertained  to  be  900  feet.  Dr.  Hedin  spent 
the  summer  of  1891  in  Kashgar,  and  left  there 
the  following  February,  intending  to  cross  and 
explore  the  Takla-!Makan  Desert.  Nobody  had 
ever  explored  it  before,  and  he  was  desirous  of 
verifying  the  tales  of  ' '  ancient  towns  buried  in 
the  sand"  current  among  the  surrounding  tribes. 
His  party  entered  the  desert  April  10.  The  wa- 
ter gave  out,  the  camels  died,  all  his  party  but 
one  man  succumbed.  Abandoning  everything 
but  **two  chronometers,  a  box  of  matches,  ten 
cigarettes,  and  a  compass,"  he  pushed  on  with 
the.  remaining  servant,  Kasim,  who  carried  a 
spade  and  an  iron  pot — the  spade  to  dig  for  water, 
the  pot  containing  '<  clotted  blood,  foul  and  pu- 
trid." 

*  *  When  the  sun  rose  we  dug  out  holes  in  the 
sand,  which  was  cold  from  the  frost  of  the  night, 
and  undressed  and  lay  down  naked.  With  our 
clothes  and  the  spade  we  made  a  little  tent, 
which  gave  us  just  enough  shelter  for  our  heads. 
We  lay  there  for  ten  hours.  At  nightfall  we 
staggered  on  again,  still  toward  the  east.  We 
advanced  all  the  night  of  the  second  and  the 
morning  of  the  third  of  May.  On  this  morning, 
as  we  were  stumbling  along,  Kasim  suddenly 
gripped  my  shoulder  and  pointed  east.  He  could 
not  speak.  I  could  see  nothing.  At  last  he 
whispered,  *  Tamarisk  I'  So  we  walked  on,  and 
after  awhile  I  saw  a  green  thing  on  the  horizon." 

With  unabated  courage  the  dauntless  traveler 
then  pushed  on,  continually  tortured  by  the  fail- 
ure to  find  water. 

'  *  All  that  day  we  lay  naked  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees.  There  was  no  sign  of  water  anywhere. 
In  the  evening  I  dressed,  and  told  Kasim  to 
arise.  He  could  not  move.  He  was  going  mad. 
He  looked  fearful,  lying  flat  on  his  ba^k,  with 
staring  eyes  and  open  mouth.  I  went  on.  The 
forest  was  very  dense,  and  the  night  black — black. 
I  had  eaten  nothing  for  ten  days  ;  I  had  drunk 
nothing  for  nine.  I  crossed  the  forest  crawling 
on  all  fours,  tottering  from  tree  to  tree.  I  car- 
ried the  haft  of  the  spade  as  a  crutch.  At  last  I 
came  to  an  open  place.  The  forest  ended  like  a 
devastated  plain.  This  was  a  river-bed,  the  bed 
of  the  Khotan- Darya.  It  was  quite  dry.  There 
was  not  a  drop  of  water.  I  understood  that  this 
was  the  bad  season  for  water.  The  river-beds 
are  dry  in  the  spring,  for  the  snow  which  feeds 
them  has  not  yet  melted  on  the  mountains. 

*'I  went  on.  I  meant  to  live.  I  would  find 
water.  I  was  very  w(»ak,  but  I  crawled  on  all 
fours,  and  at  last  1  crossed  the  river-bed.  It 
was  three  kilometers  wide.  Then,  as  I  reached 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
a  duck  lifting  and  the  noise  of  splashing  water. 


T  crawled  in  that  direction,  and  found  a  large 
pool  of  clear,  fresh  water.  I  thanked  God  first, 
and  then  I  felt  my  pulse.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
effect  that  drinking  would  have  on  it.  It  was  at 
forty -eight.  Then  I  drank.  I  drank  fearfully. 
I  had  a  little  tin  with  me.  It  had  contained 
chocolates,  but  I  had  thrown  these  away,  as  I 
could  swallow  nothing.  The  tin  I  had  kept.  I 
had  felt  all  the  time  that  I  should  find  water  and 
that  I  should  use  that  tin  as  a  drinking- cup.  I 
drank  and  drank  and  drank.  It  was  a  most 
lovely  feeling.  I  felt  my  blood  liquefying.  It 
began  to  run  in  my  veins;  my  pores  opened. 
My  pulse  went  up  at  once  to  fifty -three.  I  felt 
quite  fresh  and  living." 

Undaunted  by  his  experience.  Dr.  Hedin  crossed 
the  desert  again  from  south  to  north.  This  time 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  **very 
old  town,"  with  *'  fragments  of  the  plaster  walls 
of  the  houses,  which  were  covered  with  beautiful 
paintings."  He  also  found  a  number  of  ancient 
manuscripts  < '  on  something  which  looks  like 
paper  but  is  not  paper,"  and  subsequently  the 
ruins  of  a  second  town,  all  of  these  bearing  un- 
mistakable traces  of  Buddhist  civilization,  though 
in  the  midst  of  a  Mohammedan  land. 

Dr.  Hedin  is  convinced  that  these  people,  who- 
ever they  were,  lived  here  before  the  Mohamme- 
dan era,  and  that  his  future  investigations  will 
throw  much  light  upon  the  history  of  Central 
Asia  and  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Buddhist  races. 


THE  CAUCASUS  CROSSED  ON  BICYCLES. 

CoastinflT  Extraordinary. 

MR.  J.  F.  ERASER  tells  the  readers  of  the 
November  CasselVs  how  he  and  Lunnand 
Lowe  cycled  over  the  Caucasus  in  two  days. 
They  had  passed  over  many  dreary  steppes,  and 
their  way  east  lay  over  the  Caucasus  range.  The 
prospect  would  have  been  tenable  only  by  a  mad- 
man but  for  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment had  been  before  them  and  made  a  good 
military  road  over  the  Kasbec  Pass  from  Vladi- 
kavkas  on  the  one  side  to  Tiflis  on  the  other:  fifty 
up  and  eighty  miles  down.  The  climb  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  But  the  spin  down!  As  Mr. 
Fraser  remarks,  '^  It  is  only  in  dreams  that  most 
cyclists  have  such  a  spin  with  their  toes  on  the 
rests."  The  highest  point  is  at  the  junction  of 
Europe  and  Asia: 

'  <  From  that  altitude,  on  the  roof  of  the  world, 
as  it  were,  began  the  descent.  And  such  a  descent! 
It  was  like  tumbling  down  a  house- side.  One's 
nerves  were  obliged  to  be  steady,  or  instead  of 
twirling  round  sharp  corners  we  might  havB 
flown  of!  into  space.  .  .  .  Twisting  lilto  a  cork- 
screw, the  road  dropped  and  we  new  like  the 
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wind,  a  fine  fascination  seizing  us  and  leading  us 
to  brave  sudden  dips  and  hasty  bends  that  perhaps 
at  another  time  we  should  have  hesitated  to  face. 

<  *  Through  the  villages  of  Pasanour,  Mleti,  and 
Ananour  we  swept.  The  affrighted  inhabitants 
scattered  themselves  over  the  roadsides  to  give 
us  room.  A  single  day  had  carried  us  from  one 
world  to  another.  .  .  .  After  the  first  long,  hasty 
drop  the  road  fell  away  to  an  incline.  The  snow 
and  the  ice  we  had  forsaken  and  come  to  a  sunny 
land,  with  variegated  woods  and  ripe  pastures 
and  luxuriant  landscapes  reveling  in  brilliant 
pastoral  beauty. 

**  Evening  fell;  the  sun  threw  his  last  shadow 
upon  the  hill^,  the  stars  sparkled  with  infinite 
radiance,  and  we  were  still  riding  on.  Like  Dick 
Turpin,  we  flashed  through  the  dark  villages, 
halting  seldom,  and  then  onlv  to  drink  tea  or  eat 
a  few  grapes.  There  were  the  blazing  lights  of 
camp-fires  by  the  way,  with  the  caravans  ranged 
around.  Sometimes  we  rushed  into  a  herd  of 
oxen,  which  necessitated  sudden  dismounts.  But 
our  destination  was  Tiflis,  and  we  were  deter- 
mined to  reach  it  that  night.  A  soft,  hazy  light 
in  the  black  distance  put  energy  into  us  by  indi- 
cating the  city.  In  another  couple  of  hours  that 
light  had  changed  to  a  thousand  lamps,  and  soon 
we  were  jogging  over  the  rough  cobbled  streets 
of  the  capital  of  Trans -Caucasia. 

< '  That  day  we  had  been  on  the  saddle  sixteen 
hours.  But  we  had  conquered  the  Caucasus 
Mountains.  And  let  those  go  cycle  to  the  North 
Pole  who  likel     We  are  content." 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  WORLD'S  IRON 

MARKETS. 

AN  English  expert  authority,  Mr.  J.  Stephen 
Jeans,  editor  of  the  London  Iron  and  Coal 
Trades  Review^  contributes  to  the  Engineering 
Magazine  (New  York)  a  significant  paper  entitled 
*'  Future  Supremacy  in  the  Iron  Markets  of  the 
World,"  Ills  real  subject  being  the  actual  and 
threatened  competition  of  American  iron  and 
steel  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain. 

Nothing  but  ' '  the  insular  prejudices  and 
the  complacent  self- sufficiency "  of  our  English 
friends,  as  Mr.  Jeans  admits,  has  kept  them  from 
foreseeing  this  competition,  but  the  matter  has 
now  passed  from  the  domain  of  speculation,  and 
the  Britisli  manufacturer  is  face  to  face  with  cer- 
tain very  stern  realities. 

"  Great  Britain  is  now  importing  American 
pig  iron,  American  steel  rails,  American  wire, 
American  agricultural  machinery,  American  ma- 
chine-tools, and  many  other  American  products. 
The  aggregate  value  of  these  importations  must 


be  very  considerable.  I  know  of  one  case  where 
a  single  firm  imported  last  year,  in  six  months 
only,  American  machinery,  including  machine- 
tools,  to  the  value  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  That  this  com- 
petition has  come  to  stay  appears  to  be  generally 
admitted.  The  conditions  and  prospects  of  Amer- 
ican competition  appear,  indeed,  for  the  moment, 
to  overshadow  every  other  industrial  problem, 
except  that  of  labor,  with  which  it  has  a  closer 
affinity  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  to  call  for 
the  most  serious  consideration." 

THE   PRESENT   AMERICAN    OUTPUT. 

The  English  manufacturer  cannot  understand 
how  American  establishments  in  the '  interior, 
many  miles  from  the  seaboard,  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  European  plants,  which  are  usually 
close  to  the  sea.  Mr.  Jeans  offers  no  explanation 
of  this  fact  further  than  to  point  out  the  unex- 
ampled abundance  of  cheap  and  high -class  ores 
in  the  United  States,  but  just  what  has  been 
done  by  these  inland  American  manufacturers  he 
indicates  in  the  following  paragraph: 

<  *  The  Carnegie  company  alone  produces  nearly 
two  million  tons  of  pig  iron  per  aijnum,  which  is 
almost  as  much  as  the  total  joint  output  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Belgium  thirty  years  ago, 
and  more  than  the  total  iron  output  of  the  United 
States  up  to  the  year  1872.  The  same  works 
produce  annually  about  a  million  tons  of  Besse- 
mer steel  ingots  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand tons  of  rails — figures  which  exceed  the  an- 
nual output  of  all  the  works  in  Great  Britain  up 
to  1880 — and  the  same  firm  has  lately  made  ar- 
rangements to  produce  at  Homestead  about  a 
million  tons  of  open -hearth  steel  annually,  which 
is  more  than  the  total  open -hearth  steel  output  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  combined,  and 
considerably  more  than  the  totel  output  of  this 
description  of  steel  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  up  to  1894.  And  this  gigantic  corpora- 
tion does  not  stand  alone.  The  Illinois  Steel 
Company  has  also  much  larger  resources  of  pro- 
duction than  any  concern  in  Europe,  and  so  also 
has  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  in  an- 
other and'  not  less  interesting  region.  Of  cor- 
porations in  the  second  rank,  but  still  important 
and  formidable,  the  number  is  legion." 

Mr.  Jeans  shows  that  the  Lake  Superior  ores, 
notwithstanding  the  long  distances  of  transpor- 
tation, are  delivered  at  the  works  for  from  three 
to  five  dollars  per  ton.  These  are  60  to  65  per 
cent,  ores,  such  as  no  British  works  can  com- 
mand at  so  low  a  price.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  our  lower-grade  ores:  the  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee works  can  get  40  per  cent,  ores  at  lower 
prices  than  are  paid  for  the  oolitic  ores  of  Luxem- 
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burg  and  Lorraine  or  in  the  low-grade  districts 
of  Great  Britain. 

To  all  who  have  read  about  Edison's  great  ore 
mills  in  New  Jersey  (see  page  603  of  our  No- 
vember number)  the  question  will  at  once  be  sug- 
gested, *  *  If  the  American  iron  industry,  handi- 
capped as  it  is  by  the  distance  of  raw  materials, 
can  compete  so  successfully  with  British  manu- 
facturers, what  will  happen  when  we  get  cheap 
ores  near  the  seaboard  and  within  seventy-five 
miles  of  the  smelting  works  ?" 

LABOR    AND    MACHINERY. 

As  regards  the  element  of  human  labor  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries,  Mr.  Jeans  says  that  the 
experience  of  the  United  States  has  completely 
upset  the  fallacy  that  highly  paid  work  is  neces- 
sarily dear.  There  is  no  other  iron -making  country 
in  the  world,  he  says,  where  the  nominal  wages 
paid  to  labor  are  so  high  as  they  are  in  the  United 
States,  but  nowhere  else  are  pig  iron,  steel  in- 
gots, steel  girders,  beams,  or  rails  being  made  at 
80  low  a  labor  cost  per  ton  of  product.  The 
explanation  is  that  American  workmen  do  not 
resist  mechanical  improvements  as  they  do  in 
Great  Britain*  The  introduction  of  so  much 
automatic  machinery,  which  was  welcomed  by 
our  workmen,  would  probably  have  caused 
trouble  with  the  trades  unions  in  England. 

On  the  general  subject  of  technical  equipment 
in  the  two  countries,  Mr.  Jeans  says: 

**  Until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  Great 
Britain  stood  unrivaled  from  this  point  of  view, 
and  was,  indeed,  sui  generis  as  a  manufacturing 
nation.  But  the  economic  policy  adopted  by  the 
United  States — and  which  is  often  supposed  to 
cramp  and  fetter  invention — did  not  hinder  a 
band  of  brilliant  engineers  and  metallurgists  from 
exerting  themselves  to  improve  upon  British 
methods  and  appliances,  until  they  placed  Ameri- 
can practice  far  ahead  of  anything  in  Europe. 
It  is  hardly  needful  to  multiply  examples  of  this 
well-known  fact — a  fact,  by  the  way,  seldom 
disputed  now  even  by  the  most  conservative  of 
British  manufacturers.  American  methods  en- 
able much  larger  yields  to  be  obtained  from  a 
given  plant,  alike  in  iron  works  and  in  steel 
works,  and  generally  at  a  lower  labor  cost.  For- 
tunately for  Great  Britain,  she  has  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  g(»tting  abreast  of  American 
practice,  and  is  now  endeavoring — although  still, 
as  a  rule,  at  a  more  or  less  considerable  distance 
— to  approach,  or  rival,  America's  mechanical 
achievements." 

Besides  the  abundance  of  cheap  ores,  the  high 
efficiency  of  American  labor,  and  the  excellence 
of  our  technical  equipment,  Mr.  Jeans  finds  an- 
other reason  for  our  industrial  success  in  the  low 


cost  of  transportation  from  the  mines  to  the  milb. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Lake  Superior  iron: 

<  <  The  distance  over  which  these  ores  have  to 
be  carried  in  order  to  reach  the  blast  furnaces  for 
which  they  are  destined  is,  of  course,  very  con- 
siderable, but  by  conducting  operations  on  a 
specially  large  scale  and  studying  every  practica- 
ble economy  the  cost  of  transport  has  been  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  a  dollar  a  ton  for  an 
average  haul  of  about  eight  hundred  miles,  which 
is  probably  the  lowest  rate  that  has  ever  been 
known,  on  a  practical  basis,  in  the  history  of 
modern  transport. 

*  *  Briefly,  this  cheap  transport  may  be  here 
ascribed  to  a  relatively  low  capital  cost;  to  the 
use  of  powerful  locomotives,  capable  of  hauling 
very  large  loads;  to  the  employment  of  trucks 
that  carry  thirty  to  forty  tons  each,  against  a 
capacity  of  eight  to  ten  tons  in  British  trucks, 
thereby  securing  a  relatively  large  paying  load, 
and  to  numerous  minor  economies.  I  may  here 
add  that  the  average  cost  of  railroad  transport  in 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  not  more  than 
one -third  of  the  average  in  Great  Britain." 


STREET-CAR  FARES. 

IN  the  New  Time  for  November  Prof.  Frank 
Parsons  presents  the  following  interesting  in- 
formation as  to  street- car  fares  in  various  Ameri- 
can and  European  cities: 
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Milan 440,000 

Vienna 1,560,000 

Berlin 1,800,000 

Budapest 500,000 

London 4,000,000 

Belfast 256,000 

Glasgow 840,000 

Leeds 370,000 

Toronto 176,000 

Detroit 280,000 

Buffalo 360,000 

Indianapolis —    125,000 
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*  In  Milan  cars  run  night  and  morning  at  a  1-cent  rale,  re- 
gardless of  distance.  The  general  rate  is  2  cents  fftna  the 
center  all  the  way  out,  without  regard  to  dletanoe.  Thibvnt' 
age  is  estimated. 

f  In  Vienna  the  workmen's  rate  is  1  and  M  oenti,  re|ud- 
less  of  distance.  The  general  fare  is  2  cents  for  short  tripi» 
and  4  cents  for  a  ride  without  regard  to  dlstsnoe.  Mid  enttflis 
the  passenger  to  a  transfer  to  any  part  of  the  dtgr.  HfeeMtr> 
age  is  estimated . 
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1  the  average  fare  is  3  cents,  and 
cost  pet  passenger  is  a  trifle  over  a 
If. 

1  the  fares  are  2  cents  and  3  cents. 
;ow  the  general  rate  is  1  cent  per 
,  a  number  of  long  runs  are  estab- 
3ent  fare  without  regard  to  distance, 
I  iporning  cars  are  run  at  a  1-cent 
;s  of  distance,  so  that  working  pec- 
in  the  country  and  come  to  their 
ay  in  the  city  at  small  expense, 
has  a  1-cent  rate  for  short  distances, 
iblin,  Belfast,  and  Edinburgh  have 
>ride  rate.  The  average  of  all  the 
1  in  these  five  cities  is  below  3  cents. 

AMERICAN    CITIES. 

has  3 -cent  tickets,  good  from  5:30 
i  from  5  to  6:30  p.m.;  school  chil- 
,  2\  cents,  good  from  8  a.m.  till  5 
leral  4 -cent  tickets,  good  any  time 
single  fare,  5  cents;  night  fares  are 
,y  rates,  and  this  brings  the  average 
hade  above  4  cents, 
it  the  new  company's  rates  are  eight 
quarter,  day,  and  six  for  a  quarter, 
to  5:45  A.M.).  The  average  of  all 
cents  for  the  company's  first  year. 
J  magnates  have  offered  to  run  all 
Detroit  on  a  uniform  2^-cent  fare, 
isfers,  and  pay  interest  on  the  cost  of 
roads  if  tlie  city  would  take  them, 
treet-cars  carry  children  for  3  cents, 
^ge  of  all  fares  collected  is  3.6  cents, 
good  profit  is  realized.  Quite  re- 
)any  asking  for  a  franchise  in  Buf- 
to  sell  three  tickets  for  10  cents, 
form  3^- cent  rate. 

iana  Ijogislature  has  passed   a  law 
fares  on  the  liidianapolis  street-cars 

igo  last  year  the  General  Electric 
ick(jts  for  a  quarter,  or  3^  cents  a 
cember  14,  1896,  the  City  Council 
linanco  requiring  all  the  street-rail- 
?s  in  Chicago  to  sell  six  tickets  for 
Ivo  tor  .lO  cents,  and  twentv-five  for 
►r  Swift  vetoed  the  measure.  Rail- 
:s  have  ofTenMi  to  operate  street -cars 
1  a  uniform  3 -cent  fare, 
h  in  18!)t  had  a  uniform  1-cent  rate 
•iod  of  comi)etition,  and  Mr.  James 
or  of  -A  General  Freight  and  Pas- 
says  the  traffic  increased  so  much 
of  the  low  rate,  the  receipts  consid- 
uhan  covered  the  cost  of  operation, 
ing  iS;10  to  $13  a  car,  and  the  re- 
!j!l8  a  car  per  day.'' 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  IN  LABOR  DIS- 
PUTES. 

How  It  Works  in  New  Zealand. 

IN  the  National  Review  for  November  the  Hon. 
W.  Pember  Reeves,  agent-general  for  New 
Zealand,  supplies  most  seasonable  information  as 
to  the  working  of  the  compulsory  system  of  labor 
arbitration  in  his  colony.  He  recalls  the  high 
hopes  once  cherished  of  voluntary  conciliation, 
and  points  out  how  these  have  been  disappointed. 
Conciliation  boards  have  not  only  failed  to  in- 
crease with  growing  needs,  but  several  of  the 
best  known  have  ceased  to  exist. 

THE   ARBITBATION    LAW. 

Mr.  Reeves  then  describes  the  New  Zealand 
expedient.  The  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration Bill  was,  as  we  know  from  other  sources, 
Mr.  Reeves'  own  legislative  offspring,  but  in  this 
article  he  modestly  conceals  its  parentage.  These 
are  its  principal  provisions  : 

*  <  To  deal  with  union  conflicts,  local  boards  of 
conciliation  were  to  be  set  up,  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  masters  and  men,  with  an  impartial 
chairman.  At  the  request  of  any  party  to  an 
'  industrial  dispute '  the  district  board  could  call 
the  other  parties  before  it  and  hear,  examine,  and 
award.  It  was  armed  with  the  fullest  powers 
for  taking  evidence  and  compelling  attendance. 
Its  award,  however,  was  not  to  be  enforceable  by 
law,  but  was  to  be  only  a  friendly  recommenda- 
tion to  the  disputants.  In  case  these,  or  some  of 
them,  refused  to  accept  it  they  might  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Arbitration,  a  tribunal  consisting  of 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  sitting  with  two 
assessors,  one  selected  by  associations  of  employ- 
ers, the  other  by  federations  of  trade  unions. 
The  court  was  neither  to  be  fettered  by  precedent 
nor  appealed  from  on  any  pretext.  It  was  to  set- 
tle its  own  procedure  and  hear  any  sort  of  evi- 
dence that  it  chose  to  call  for  or  listen  to.  If  all 
the  parties  before  it  so  wished,  they  might  appear 
by  counsel,  but  not  otherwise. 

HOW   THE   AWARD    IS    EN70B0ED. 

<  <  After  inquiry  into  any  industrial  dispute  the 
court  gives  its  award.  This  can  be  either  legally 
enforceable  or  not,  as  it  thinks  advisable.  If  it 
is  to  have  legal  force,  it  is  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  then  has  the  weight  of  an  ordinary 
submission  to  an  award.  That  ia  to  say,  either 
party  to  it  can,  by  leave  of  a  judge,  get  an  order 
exacting  a  penalty  for  its  breach.  The  penalty, 
be  it  noted,  is  not  to  exceed  £500  in  the  case  of 
any  individual  employer  or  trade  union.  Should 
a  union's  funds  be  insufficient,  each  member  is 
liable  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  £10.  Costs 
are  in  the  arbitratioh  court's  discretion. 
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*  *  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  statute  is  a  pro- 
vision for  the  filing  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
contracts  embodying  working  conditions  agreed 
upon  by  employers  and  union.  These  documents, 
called  industrial  agreements,  are,  when  filed, 
binding  for  the  period  mentioned  in  them,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  exceed  three  years." 

The  bill  was  drafted  in  1891;  it  was  pushed  in 
1892.  It  was  made  law  in  1894,  after  having 
twice  had  its  compulsory  clauses  struck  out  in  the 
upper  chamber.  But  Mr.  Reeves  stuck  to  his 
guns,  and  the  upper  chamber  finally  succumbed. 
**The  employers  were  antagonistic  throughout." 
A  similar  measure  was  passed  a  few  months 
afterward  in  South  Austrta,lia. 

HOW    IT    HAS    WORKED. 

Since  the  New  Zealand  act  came  into  operation 
sixteen  disputes  have  been  referred  to  it.  '  *  The 
trades  concerned  have  been  the  bootmakers,  sea- 
men, gold  miners,  tailors,  coal  miners,  bakers, 
furniture- makers,  builders,  and  painters.  Dur- 
ing that  time  there  have  been  virtually  no  strikes 
or  lockouts."  Out  of  twelve  disputes  settled, 
about  one -half  of  the  number  were  settled  by 
the  boards  without  appeal  to  the  court.  On  the 
crucial  point  of  employing  non-union  labor  the 
court  has  acted  thus: 

*  <  Where  the  practice  of  an  employer  in  the 
past  has  been  to  work  his  factory  entirely  with 
union  labor,  it  has  ordered  him  to  continue  to  give 
a  preference  to  competent  unionist  applicants  for 
vacant  places.  When,  however,  such  applicants 
do  not  offer  themselves,  the  union  is  commanded 
not  to  object  to  the  engagement  of  outside  men. 
In  other  cases,  however,  where  unionists  have 
failed  to  prove  a  past  agreement  or  custom  to 
employ  only  union  labor,  the  court  has  been  satis- 
fied to  prohibit  the  employers  from  discriminat- 
ing against  unionists  when  taking  on  fresh  men." 

One  of  the  advantages  to  the  employer  is  that 
the  contract  filed  in  the  court,  and  legally  binding 
for  tliree  years,  unless  terminated  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, enables  him  to  make  his  calculations  on  an 
assured  basis.  If  unions  fear  incorporation  as  an 
invitation  to  harassing  litigation  by  the  employ- 
ers, Mr.  Reeves  points  out  that  ' '  unions  can 
please  themselves  about  becoming  corporate  bodies 
for  general  purposes;"  what  is  not  optional  is  their 
corporate  liability  for  costs  and  penalties  incurred 
under  the  act. 

Mr.  Reeves  confesses  tliat  the  act  has  been 
*  Mucky  in  a  friendly  legislature,  a  first-rate 
presidc^nt,  and  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  give  it  a  fair  trial."  Others  will  say  it 
was  still  more  lucky  in  the  minister  who  brought 
it  forward.  With  strict  official  decorum,  Mr. 
Reeves  abstains  from  reference  to  the  engineering 


struggle  now  in  progress  in  England.  He  ex- 
presses his  faith  in  the  fitness  of  his  measure  for 
any  community  where  the  State  exercises  large 
powers  of  control  over  industry.  The  employers 
are  always  against  it;  its  adoption  depends  on 
the  will  of  trades  unionists. 


A  SCHEME  OF  WORKINGMEN'Si  INSURANCE. 

THE  experiments  of  Mr.  Alfred  Dolge  in  the 
establishment  of  pension  and  insurance 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  his  employees  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Home  Magazine  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Parsons. 

Mr.  Dolge,  who  is  an  extensive  manufacturer 
of  felt,  has  provided  for  the  distribution  of  extra 
earnings  in  his  factories  at  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.,  in 
three  ways,  as  follows: 

*'The  pension:  Every  male  employee  who  is 
over  twenty -one  years  and  not  over  fifty  years  of 
age  is,  after  a  continuous  service  of  ten  years, 
entitled  to  a  pension  in  case  of  partial  or  total 
inability  to  work  caused  by  accident,  sickness, 
or  old  age  at  the  rate  of 

50  per  cent,  of  the  wages  earned  after  10  years'  service. 


60  '' 

13 

70  " 

16 

80  " 

19 

90  " 

22 

100  " 

25 

In  case  of  accident  while  on  duty  or  of  sickness 
contracted  through  the  performance  of  duly,  an 
employee  who  has  not  been  with  the  company 
ten  years  shall  be  entitled  to  50  per  cent,  of  his 
wages  at  any  time  previous  to  the  completion  of 
ten  years'  service.  Pensions  in  no  case  exceed 
$1,000  per  year. 

'*  The  insurance  policy:  Every  male  employee 
having  been  in  the  employ  of  the  house  at  least 
five  years  continuously,  after  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty- one  years,  is  entitled  to  a  life  insurance 
policy  to  the  amount  of  $1,000.  On  completing 
the  tenth  year  of  service,  to  a  second  policy  of 
$1,000,  and  after  the  completion  of  fifteen  years 
of  continuous  service  to  a  third  policy  of  $1,000. 
Employees  entering  the  service  at  any  time  be- 
tween twenty-one  and  twenty-six  years  of  age 
shall  be  entitled  to  not  more  than  two  policies  of 
$1,000,  one  after  five  years  and  the  other  after 
ten  years  of  continuous  service.  All  euiployeeB 
who  enter  the  service  at  any  time  between  twenty- 
seven  and  forty  years  of  age  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  policy  of  $1,000.  But  all  employees  who 
enter  the  service  at  the  age  of  forty -one  years, 
and  for  all  those  rejected  by  the  life  insuranoe 
company,  the  amount  of  $35  shall  be  yearly  de- 
posited, but  in  no  event  shall  principal  and  in- 
terest exceed  the  sum  of  $1,000.     In  case  of 
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the  amount  then  to  the  credit  of  any  em- 
3  shall  be  paid  over  to  his  heirs  or  assigns, 
'he  endowment  plan:   Every  male  employee 
iwenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who  has  been 
s  employ  of  the  house  for  five  consecutive 

shall  be  entitled  to  an  endowment  account 
which  he  will  be  credited  at  the  end  of  each 
vccording  as  the  manufacturing  record  shows 
le  has  earned  more  than  has  been  paid  him 
\  form  of  wages.  If  through  gross  careless - 
iny  employee  has  caused  the  house  a  loss, 
loss  will  be  charged  against  his  account. 
3ndowment  money  shall  be  payable  to  such 
>yee  only  upon  his  arriving  at  the  age  of 
.  or  to  his  heirs  upon  his  death.  Interest  at 
ite  of  6  per  cent,  will  be  credited  upon  any 
ce  at  the  end  of  each  year,  but  if  any  em- 
3  quits  the  employ  of  the  house,  or  is  dis- 
ed,  interest  will  cease  at  once,  and  the  prin- 
will  be  paid  to  him  when  he  is  sixty  years 
3,  except  in  case  of  death,  when  it  will  be 
;o  his  heirs  or  assigns  sixty  days  after  proof 
ath  has  been  furnished.     Against  this  ac- 

any  employee  may  obtain  a  loan  not  ex- 
ig  the  amount  of  his  credit  by  pajring  in- 

thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  and  by 
y  good  and  sufficient  collateral  security.'' 
3  regulation  of  this  endowment  plan  and  the 
ing  of  extra  wages  under  it  require  a  some- 
complicated  system  of  bookkeeping.  It  is 
bly  true  that  the  money  credited  to  the  men 
de  to  yield  better  interest  while  in  Mr. 
i's  hands  than  it  would  yield  to  the  men 
;elves  if  paid  to  them  in  installments. 


II 


THE   BEST   FBIEND   WE   POOB    FOLKS   HAVE. 


f» 


HORRORS  OF  ENGLISH  "  HOME  WORK." 

:SS  MARGARET  II.  IRWIN  contributes 
much  heart- saddening  fact  to  the  West- 
T  Review  on  ''  the  problem  of  home-work." 
Qvestigations  for  tlie  Royal  Commission  on 
•  provide  her  witli  a  liost  of  harrowing  ob- 
ions.  We  are  reminded  of  our  American 
at- shop"  evils. 

ihirt-finishing  "  is  an  industry,  for  example, 
ich  the  rates  of  pay  are  simply  intolerable. 
Lrwin  reports: 

Is  nearlv  as  niv  direct  information   allows 

)  form  an  estimate,  I   would  conclude  the 

is  usually  paid   at   about  Id.    or    l^d.   an 

althougli  cases  have  been  met  with  where 

tes  were  as  low  as  \d.  an  hour.    ...    I  met 

oman  who  liad  flnislied  trousers  at  4-d.  per 

sach  pair  taking  two  hours  to  finish,  and 

orker  supplying  her  own  thread.      Finally 

ive  it  up.  linding,  as  she  said,  that  *it  was 

to  starve  without  the  work.'  " 


Here  is  a  grewsome  case: 

**  Another  worker  received  7d.  a  dozen  for 
pressing  and  putting  on  buttons  on  boys'  trousers; 
by  working  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  she  could  do 
two  dozen,  thus  earning  Is.  2d.  For  this,  coal 
(extra  being  needed  for  heating  iron)  cost  her 
2-J4.  per  day,  and  sticks  ^.  She  also  paid  2d. 
to  a  girl  for  carrying  the  work  to  and  from  the 
workshop,  to  which  she  was  unable  to  go  herself, 
thus  leaving  her  a  net  profit  of  9d.  for  her  twelve 
hours  of  very  hard  work.  This  poor  woman  had 
buried  seven  little  children,  and  she  said,  as  she 
concluded  her  tale  to  me,  with  tears  of  mingled 
sorrow  and  thankfulness,  <  God  took  most  of  my 
bairns.  He's  the  best  friend  we  poor  folks  have.  * 
.  .  .  One  of  the  most  industrious  and  intel- 
ligent among  the  shirt- finishers  visited  told  me 
she  could  *  never  make  more  than  l^d.  an  hour 
with  the  hardest  work.'  " 


<  *  PAYING    BLOOD-MONEY. 


n 


And  prices  have  been  going  down.  Here  is 
the  witness  of  a  small  shopkeeper  who  had  a 
conscience: 

<*She  said  that  every  year,  when  stock  was 
taken,  prices  were  reduced  because  of  the  cheap 
work  coming  from  England.  She  had  been 
offered  beautifully  trimmed  and  finished  cotton 
chemises  by  a  traveler  lately  at  7s.  6d.  a  dozen, 
and  refused  to  buy  them,  as  she  *  thought  it 
would  be  pajring  blood-money.'  " 

THE    **  homes"    op   the    HOME-WORKERS. 

This  is  Miss  Irwin's  account  of  tne  homes  in 
which  *' home-work"  is  carried  on: 

*  *  Many  of  the  houses  of  the  home-workers 
were  found  to  be  in  an  extremely  filthy  state,  and 
the  work  was  carried  on  in  them  under  highly 
insanitary  conditions.  Frequently  one  finds  the 
home-worker  occupying  an  attic  room  at  the  top 
of  a  five -storied  building,  the  ascent  to  which  is 
by  a  dark  and  dilapidated  staircase,  infested,  it 
may  be,  by  rats,  or  haunted  by  that  most  pitiable 
of  four-footed  creatures,  the  slum  cat.  At  every 
landing  narrow,  grimy  passages  stretch  to  right 
and  left,  and  on  either  side  of  these,  close-packed, 
is  a  row  of  <  ticketed  houses ' — ».  e. ,  rooms  on 
which  the  doors  have  marked  on  the  outside  the 
number  of  occupants  allowed  according  to  police 
regulations  —  regulations  that  are  frequently 
evaded  by  means  of  that  unknown  and  highly 
elastic  quantity,  the  lodger.  On  every  landing 
there  is  a  water-tap  and  sink,  both  the  common 
property  of.  the  tenants,  and  the  latter  usually 
emitting  frightful  effluvia.  Probably  the  sink 
represents  the  entire  sanitary  system  of  the  land- 
ing.    Armed  with  a  box  of  matches  and  a  taper, 
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and  "battling  with  what  seem  to  be  the  ahnost  solid 
smctlls  of  tlie  place,  one  finally  reaches  the  tc)p, 
and  on  bcin^  admitted  finds,  perhaps,  a  room  al- 
most d(;slitute  of  furniture,  the  work  lying  in 
piles  on  the  dirty  (lour  or  doing  duty  as  bed- 
cloth(;s  f(>>r  a  lx'<lridden  invalid  and  the  members 
of  the  family  g(?nerally.  in  the  case;  of  one  home- 
worker,  a  shawl-Iringer,  where  the  extreme  of 
poverty  ha<l  apparently  been  reacluMJ,  I  found 
the  sole  furniture  (^f  the  room  was  an  old  chair, 
a  broken  (!ra<lle,  and  s(nne  empty  ])acking-cases.'* 
The  n^miMlics  suggtrsted  are  not  dra^ti(^  Miss 
Irwin  would  pn^hibit  i'actory  wr^rkei's  taking  work 
home.  In  regard  to  other  hunie-work(?rs,  she 
would  require  them  and  their  employers  both  to 
take  out  a  license?,  which  could  be  withdrawn  by 
factory  insi)ector  and  sanitary  inspector  if  the 
home  wenj  in  a  state  dangerous  to  j)ublic  lu^alth. 
By  making  it  troublesonui  and  dangerous  for  em- 
ployers to  give  out  work  tiie  State  might  p(?rhaps 
gradually  l)ring  about  tin;  abandonnuint  of  home- 
work. Immediate  ijrohibition  would  inflict  cruel 
hardship. 

THE  DUG  D'AUMALE. 

MLAU(iKL,  who  was  the  Due  d'Aumale's 
•  trusted  confidant  and  friend,  and  who  has 
Burviv(»d  him  oidy  to  continue  the  same  devotion 
to  his  mcMiiory,  puljlishes  in  the  Revue  de  Paris 
an  articles  upon  tlu;  Due  d'Aumale  written  last 
Julv,  oidv  a  few  wcM^ks  after  the  Due's  death: 

**  in  Kngland  (says  M.  Laugel)  lie  had  quickly 
become  a  sort  of  favorite,  ilis  natural  sociabil- 
ity was  wedded  to  th(^  rarest  natural  gifts  of 
mind,  and  of  a  mind  which  had  n(>thing  narrow 
or  ])rovincial  about  it.  A  Frenchman  hi?  was  in 
all  the  forci^  of  the  term,  but  he  was  also  a  cos- 
mopolitan. Life  ha<l  h^l  him  int(^  many  a  land; 
evervwliere  he  maiia'ced  to  y-ather  a  harvest. 
Jlis  father  had  brought  him  up  on  Shakespeare. 
lie  was  at  home  in  Italy,  aiul  felt  then*,  stirring 
in  his  veins,  a  little  Italian  blood.  Willingly  he 
became  a  <ienevan  in  (leneva,  for  lie  appreciatecl 
the  int<'llectual  societv  of  tliat  t<uvn.  ITe  had 
understimd  and  penetrated  Islam  in  Algeria. 
This  cosninpoliianism  rendenvl  intercourse*  with 
liim  agreeal>l(»  to  cuItivateMJ  pej-soiis  of  every  land. 
IL^  keenly  appreciated  the  rjualities  of  the  f^ng- 
lisli  race.  There  is  no  aristocracv  more  intelli- 
giMit — more  attractive,  t«^o,  in  many  respects — 
than  the  Knglish  aristocracy,  whi<'li  has  now  for 
80  long  a  tiin«'  nianag(^<l  to  give  social  j>reonii- 
niMice  th(^  solidity  of  ])olitical  precminenee.  The 
position  of  tlios<'  in  e.xih*  is  evervwliere  a  diflicidt 
one.      The  Orleans    princes,  as    menil)ers   of    a 


royal  family,  coidd  not  go  out  much  in  the  world, 
exposed  as  they  were  to  meeting  their  ambassa- 
dors, to  whom  it  was  sometimes  difficult,  in  spite 
of  their  courtesy,  to  give  up  their  right  of  prece- 
dence. The  brothers  of  the  Due  d'Aumale  lived 
in  a  sort  of  retirement.  As  for  him,  he  entered 
a  few  houses,  where  he  coidd,  without  making 
any  concessions,  nu'et  all  the  most  brilliant  pr- 
sons  that  English  society  had  to  show.  It  plea.«!ed 
him  to  receive  that  society  at  his  place  at  Twick- 
enham, lie  easily  allowed  himself  to  be  i>eiie- 
trated  by  its  tastes,  its  customs,  its  ideas,  and 
even  l>y  S(jme  of  its  passions.  Ther^  was  in  him 
something  of  Alcibiades — a  Greek  among  the 
Greeks,  a  Persian  among  the  Persians.  He  kept 
a  pack  of  hounds,  and  hunted  hare  and  fox,  paid 
visits  in  country-houses,  delivered  speeches  at 
agricultural  meetings  and  literary  reunions,  but 
always  avoided  political  meetings,  always  avoided 
mixing  himself  up  directly  or  indirectly  in  party 
strife.  As  England's  guest  he  considered  him- 
self bound  to  maintain  great  reserve,  even  when 
French  intcjrests  were  at  stake.   .   .   . 

**llis  ambition  had  always  been  less  personal 
than  patriotic.  How  many  times  have  I  heard, 
when  seated  1)V  him  in  his  box  at  the  Th(J4tre 
Franyais,  the  famous  monologue  of  Don  Carlos 
before  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne  1  I  used  to 
watch  the  brow  of  the  prince,  and  I  saw  travers- 
ing it  the  shadow  of  his  thought.  He,  too,  had 
known  those  fatal  minutes  during  which  the  bal- 
ance of  fortune  sets  itself  a-going.  He  had 
those  visions  which  may  disturb  the  strongest 
man.  To  be,  under  whatever  name,  the  guide^ 
the  arbiter,  the  savior  of  his  country — this  noUe 
hope  had  gleamed  in  his  eyes.  He  had  long 
awaited,  as  it  were,  the  impulse  given  by  des- 
tiny. By  d(»grees  a  feeling  of  discouragenient 
had  invaded  him;  he  had  felt  too  often  I  knov 
not  what  malign  power  intervening  between  him 
and  action. 

'<  It  mav  be  said  of  him  that  he  lived  on  the 
boundarv  line  of  two  worlds.  No  one  knew  bet- 
ter  the  old  France,  wasprouder  of  its  grandeur,  or 
more  capable  of  doing  it  justice.  No  one  better 
understood  the  neeils  of  modem  France,  was 
bettc^r  aware  of  its  (exigencies,  or  more  indulgent 
of  its  impi-rfections  and  mistaken.  Imbued,  how- 
ever, a.s  he  was  with  modern  feelings,  enanioied — 
the  word  is  n<.»t  too  strong — as  he  was  of  his 
tim(\  h(»  was  yet  the  survivor  of  a  great  past 
At  his  Chateau  of  Chantilly  he  had  had  put  up 
n(?w  towers  upon  an  ancient  foundation,  and 
given  thus  in  stone,  without  knowing  it, 
image  of  himself." 
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HARPER'S. 

:  Christmas  issue  of  the  Harper'a  opens  with  a 
>ng  poem  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  "  The  Wooing 
catom,"  which  covers  over  twenty  closely  set 
id  is  illustrated  by  F.  V.  Du  Mond. 
%ye  already  noticed  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis' 
,  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  among  the  "Leading 
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Imest  IngersoU  contributes  a  careful  study  of 
3  of  birds,  in  which  he  takes  up  the  subject  with 
(isness  of  attention  that  would  go  far  toward 
g  the  wrath  of  bird-lovers  against  the  rapacious 
oy.  The  illustrations  are  noteworiihy  for  being 
iced  in  colors  by  what  is  known  as  the  three-color 
—a  method  of  printing  colored  pictures  which 
iable  to  occupy  large  space  in  our  magazines  be- 
ig.  The  writer  quotes  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth 
son  to  the  effect  that  a  bird's  egg  is  "the  most 
thing  in  existence";  and,  having  thus  defended 
[>arent  slightness  of  his  subject,  goes  on  to  de- 
umber  of  curious  facts  about  the  nesting  habits 
feathered  world,  from  the  humming  bird,  with 
"  translucent  pearl,  filled  by  a  rain-drop,"  to  the 
?pyomis,  into  whose  eggshell  the  contents  of  a 
lion  measure  could  be  emptied. 
Francis  J.  Ziegler  strikes  rather  a  new  note  in 
^ppets,  Ancient  and  iJiodern,"  wherein  he  re- 
bhe  various  developments  of  the  puppet  in  all 
nd  in  all  lands,  from  the  wooden  dolls  of  the  an- 
Igyptians  to  the  Punch  and  Judy  show,  where 
hangs  both  Death  and  the  Devil.  It  is  signift- 
lat  we,  the  youngest  of  the  great  nations,  have 
quandered  time  on  the  puppet  show, 
lamblen  Sears  has  an  amusing  description  of  a 
»eks'  reindeer  hunt  in  the  Jotunheim,  Norway, 
ig  in  the  bagging  of  two  deer,  and  his  account 
lirably  supplemented  by  Mr.  Frost's  pictures, 
have  all  tliat  artist's  usual  effectiveness  when  he 
ng  with  hunting  scenes. 

►rge  William  Curtis  at  ("oncord"  is  the  subject  of 
cle  by  George  Willis  Cooke, 'consisting  largely  of 
writt^'n  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  1844-45  to  his  friend 
».  Dwight,  whose  acciuaintiince  he  had  made  at 
Farm  in  1^2.  The  writer  traces  interestingly 
luence  of  this  Concord  and  Brook  Farm  life  ui)on 
irtis  in  after  life'. 

mish  John,"  the  serial  story  by  William  Mc- 
1,  is  concluded  in  tliis  issue,  and  there  are  .short 
by  Owen  Wister,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  W.  L. 
ird,  and  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood. 


THE  CENTURY. 

E  Christmas  Cr»f  7/ rj/ is  an  e.specially  attractive 
numlxT,  Mr.  Jacol)  A.  Riis,  who.se  sketches  of 
iiong  "the  other  half"  have  l)een  so  widely  no- 
•ontributes  an  article  called  "  Merry  Chri.stmas  in 
lements"  which  contains  a  series  of  photographic 
)tions  of  holiday  scenes  among  the  poor.  "  Into 
liest  tenement  street,"  he  says,  "  Christmas  brings 
ling  of  picturesqueness  as  of  cheer."  Striking 
lakers,  starving  "  sweaters,"  exiled  Syrians,  He- 


brews and  Italians,  fierce-bearded  anarchists— one  and 
all  forget  their  woes,  their  grievances,  for  the  moment, 
and  are  festively  happy. 

There  is  a  thoughtful  article  by  the  late  Francis  A. 
Walker  on  the  causes  which  make  for  poverty  in  our 
civilization.  Mr.  Walker  asserts  that  all  the  researches 
into  pauperism  go  to  prove  that  in  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  cases  is  real,  unavoidable  poverty  its 
cause.  The  poor  who  are  not  of  the  "pauper  type" 
manage  to  get  along  on  next  to  nothing,  while  those 
whose  natural  tendency  is  toward  pauperism  are  prac- 
tically incapable  of  being  heljied.  The  whole  question 
is  one  far  more  of  character  than  of  condition,  of  inter- 
nal than  of  external  causes.  The  most  fertile  causes  of 
pauperism  are  to  be  found  in  the  misconduct  of  individ- 
uals, in  their  weakness  of  character,  and  in  certain 
"  Ishmaelitish  traits  repugnant  to  civilization."  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  members  of  the  Jukes  family, 
the  descendants,  direct  and  by  intermarriage,  of  one 
worthless  woman,  have  cost  the  State  of  New  York  in 
seventy-  five  years  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollai-s, 
and  cases  quite  similar  have  been  recorded  in  Kentucky 
and  in  Berlin. 

An  additional  Christmas  flavor  is  given  by  a  short  bi- 
ography of  "The  Author  of  'A  Visit  from  St.  Nicho 
las,'"  by  Mr.  Clarence  Cook.  "'Twas  the  night  before 
Christmas  "  has  become  an  integral  part  of  that  festival 
to  all  English-speaking  children,  but  few  indeed  even 
of  the  "  grown-ups "  know  anything  of  the  late  Dr. 
Clement  C.  Moore,  the  writer.  Bom  in  1781,  this  very  mi- 
nor poet  wrote  these  famous  lines  for  his  Own  children's 
Christmas  party  in  1822.  A  friend  secretly  copied 
them  and  sent  them  to  the  Troy  Sentinely  where  they 
appeared  anonymously  a  year  later,  and  soon  found 
their  way  into  the  school  readers  and  the  hearts  and 
memories  of  at  least  all  American  children. 

The  superb  series  of  engravings  of  "Old  English  Mas- 
ters" with  which  Mr.  Timothy  Cole  has  long  given  ad- 
ditional and  especial  dignity  to  the  Century  is  here  con- 
tinued, with  some  interpretation  of  Gainsborough's 
paintings.  Mr.  James  Whitcomb  Riley  concludes  his 
farcical  "Rub^iy^t  of  Doc  Sifers,"  and  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison's  "  Good  Americans"  runs  the  tenor  of  its  way 
for  two  more  chapters. 

The  recent  flood  of  Tennysoniana  finds  expression  here 
in  an  article  on  "  Tennyson  and  His  Friends  at  Ii^sh- 
water,"  contributed  by  V.  C.  Scott  O'Connor.  Nothing 
is  more  strongly  shown  throughout  the  detailed  picture 
drawn  of  the  great  poet's  life  at  this  little  village  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  than  his  wonderful  capacity  for  friend- 
ship in  "  a  hurrying  age  of  self-seeking,  jostling  egoism." 
E.  H.  House  writes  of  "  Edwin  Booth  in  London"  from 
an  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  tragedian's 
life  and  friends  there  in  1880-81.  Of  particular  interest 
is  a  long  verbatim  conversation  between  Booth  and 
Charles  Reade;  and  the  whole  story  of  Booth's  struggle 
to  secure  recognition  in  England,  which  finally  cul- 
minated in  his  absolute  and  exhilarating  triumph,  is 
decidedly  entertaining. 

Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore  puts  In  a  plea  for  the 
"wonderful  morning-glories  of  Japan"  as  the  coming 
floral  sensation,  now  that  chrysanthemiim  and  oama- 
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tion  have  alike  had  their  day.  The  Japanese  asagao,  or 
morning  flower,  was  brought  to  Japan  with  the  Buddhist 
religion,  along  with  the  tea-plant  and  tlie  bo-tree.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  flower  was  much  culti- 
vated, being  j^rcatly  variegated  in  color  and  increased 
in  size,  no  bloom  h^ss  than  three  inches  in  diameter 
being  considered  worthy  of  notice.  AlK)ut  the  time  of 
Commodore  Perry's  visit  to  Japan  (185;J)  the  asagao 
craze  was  at  its  height,  "  princes,  priests,  and  nobles, 
hatiimoto  and  gardeners,*'  being  "all  in  one  mad  rivalry 
to  produce  new  and  wonderfully  colored  varieties,  and 
single  seeds  sometimes  sold  for  jis  much  as  fourteen  or 
eighteen  dollars."  The  raising  of  these  l)ewitching 
flowers  is,  however,  a  sad  lottery,  and  after  tantalizing 
the  flower-lovers  with  dithyrarabics  on  its  perfection 
the  writ<}r  concludes :  "  The  asagjio  is  the  flower  of 
Japanese  flowers,  the  miracle  of  their  floriculture,  and 
one  may  best  ascribe  it  to  pure  necromancy  and  cease 
to  question  and  pursue." 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Skinner,  the  author  of  "Nature  in  a 
City  Yard,"  has  a  characteristic  essay  in  this  number 
called  "  Flowers  in  the  Pave,"  and  there  are  short  stories 
by  Hayden  Carnetti,  Henry  van  Dyke,  Marion  Man- 
ville  Pope,  and  Tjillie  Hamilton  French. 


SCHIBXER'S. 

THE  Christmas  Scrilmcfa  \i>,  almost  exclusively  a 
fiction  and  poetry  number.  Rudyard  Kipling's 
poem,  "The  Feet  of  the  Young  Men,"  "dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  AV.  Hallett-Phillips,"  is  easily  the 
most  noticeable  thing  in  the  issue.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed (and  by  the  stanchest  sort  of  an  admirer  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  prose  and  verse)  that  it  is  diflicult  to  get  into 
the  true  .spirit  of  these  verses ;  yet  to  him  who  does 
persevere  they  present  a  truly  masterful  series  of  pic- 
tures, with  all  the  intimacy  of  technical  detail  which 
characterizes  Mr.  Kipling's  verse,  and,  of  course,  with 
his  usual  intense  vitality  and  sympathy. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  opens  the  numlwr  with  a  story, 
"Christmas  Loss,''  of  Antioch,  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago ;  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  tale  is  called  "  A  Run  of 
Luck,"  and  has  its  background  in  Middle  Georgia ;  Mr. 
Rol>ert  Herrick  has  "A  Pension  TjOvc  Story"  of  the 
Paris  of  to-day,  illustrated  by  Henry  McCarter;  Sarah 
Barnwell  Elliott  contributes  "  Squire  Kayley's  Conclu- 
sions," for  wliich  Mr.  Walter  Appleton  Clark  has  drawn 
some  ex(?ellent  pictures,  wliile  Prter  Xewell  has 
illustrated  in  his  inimitable  way  William  ^laynadier 
Brown's  "A  CJuilty  Conscience.'' 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  has  here  a  poem  of  two 
verses  "On  a  Youthful  Portrait  of  Hobert  l^ouis  Ste- 
venson," accompanied  by  the  pf.)rtrait  itself — a  i)hoto- 
grai>hma<le  in  San  Francisco  in  l>sT'.> ;  and  James  Russell 
Taylor's  really  dramatic  and  striking  poc;n,  "The  Pos- 
ing of  Vivette,"  is  extended  to  eiglit  pages  by  the  illus- 
trations which  A.  B.  Wenzell  has  made  for  it. 

Cosmo  Monkhonse  (continues  his  series  of  articles  on 
well-known  painters  with  a  pai)er  on  the  present  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Aca<lemy,  Sir  Edward  J.  l\)ynter, 
which  is  fully  illustrated. 

"The  Workers,"  Mr.  Walter  A.  WyckotFs  account  of 
his  experiences  as  a  laboring  man,  details  in  this 
number  the  author's  life  as  a  lumberman  in  the  forests 
of  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania.  This  paper  brings 
the  fir.st  series,  dealing  with  the  rural  or  suburban  sec- 
tions of  the  East,  to  a  close,  and  in  the  January  i.ssue 
will  begin  those  telling  of  the  crowded  labor  nuirkets  of 
Chicago  and  of  other  Western  localities. 


M'CLURE'S. 

WE  have  already  noticed  from  the  December  Jfo- 
Clure'8  Mr.  Stead's  "  Hymns  That  Have  Helped" 
and  Mr.  Robert  Shepard's  account  of  Dr.  Sven  Hedin's 
travels  "In  L'nexplored  Asia.  " 

As  elsewhere,  Mr.  Kipling  here  overshadows  his  com- 
panion authors  in  interest,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
"  The  Tomb  of  His  Ancestors,"  a  .story  in  which  he  gets 
back  to  his  own  India  and  the  British  .soldier  and  the 
native  tribes,  will  attract  the  first  attention  of  theave^ 
age  magazine  reader.  And  it  will  rei)ay  this  confidence, 
for  it  is  a  thoroughly  characteristic,  strong  tale. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  begins  to  hang  a  sequel  to  his  very 
successful  "  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  "  Rupert  of  HentzaiL 
from  the  Memoii*s  of  Fritz  von  Tarlenheim,"  is  the 
title,  and  the  two  chapters  given  are  to  be  continued. 
"The  Archbishop's  Christmas  Gift,"  by  Robert  Barr. 
seems  to  be  about  as  openly  an  imitation  of  'the  author 
just  mentioned  as  could  well  be  imagined.  There  is 
also  a  clever  newspai)er  story  by  Bliss  Perry,  "The In- 
cident of  the  British  Ambas.sador." 

In  this  issue  also  is  the  second  installment  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Dana's  "  Reminiscences  of  Men  and  Events 
of  the  Ci^il  War,"  which  deals  with  the  Vickshurg 
campaign  and  contains  some  pictures  from  a  new  point 
of  view  of  General  Grant's  ox)erations  against  that  town. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

MR.  TRUXTON  BEALE  endeavors  to  refute  in  the 
Deceml)er  Cosmopolitan  the  prevalent  idea  of 
Russian  brutality.  "  Rds.sian  Humanity"  he  styles hw 
imper,  and  having  opened  his  campaign  with  this  titular 
challenge,  goes  on  to  declare  that  "  in  the  care  that  the 
Russians  t^ike  of  their  animals — horses,  camels,  etc;  in 
their  behavior  to  one  another;  in  the  acts  and  decrees 
of  their  ofiicials,  and  in  the  prison  system  of  Siberia 
that  I  finally  saw,  their  sympathy  and  humanity  were 
the  traits  that  most  attracted  my  attention.  The  writer 
depicts  in  the  colors  of  enthusiasm  the  cleanlineBS, 
kindness,  and  consideration  which  he  found  in  the 
prison  at  Vieme,  Siberia,  and  he  declares  that  after  an 
inspection  of  all  he  came  across  in  a  thousaad-mile  trip 
this  was  a  type  of  all.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hare 
the  views  of  Mr.  George  Kennan  on  this  assertioxL 

"  The  Well  Dre.ssed  Woman"  is  the  text  of  some  val- 
uable remarks  by  Elsie  A.  de  Wolfe.  "Turquoise 
pins,"  she  says,  "as  large  as  birds*  eggs,  and  diamond 
chains  two  yards  long,  are  not  suitable  at  the  Waldorf 
at  one-o'clock  luncheons.  No  more  will  the  really  chic 
woman  attire  herself  in  velvet  for  the  same  informal 
meal.  If  you  would  be  chic,  remember  that  it  is  In  de- 
tail that  the  perfection  of  dressing  lies — ^the  well-lltting 
boots  and  gloves,  the  dainty  underwear  harmonizing  in 
color,  fresh  veils,  ribbons,  etc." 

Mr.  R.  H.  E.  Stiirr  describes  the  "Passion  Play  in 
Switzerland,"  and  Cuyler  Rejmolds  tells  of  some  quaint 
"Relics  of  Rensselaerwyck." 

The  eighth  article  on  "Modem  College  Educatioii"ia 
by  Lawrence  A.  McLouth,  Professor  of  Grerman  in  the 
New  York  University.  Professor  McLouth  thinks  that 
"every  study  in  the  present  college  cnzricnlnm Bhoold 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  usefulness  in  the  most  lib* 
eral  sense  of  the  word." 

Mr.  II.  G.  Wells  concludes  his  decidedly  8enflKti0Dal 
"  War  of  the  Worlds"  in  this  issue,  and  It  la  amurannd 
that  the  final  chapters  of  the  equally  flamboyant  "P**- 
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f  Our  Late  War  with  Spain"  will  appear  in  the 
ay  number. 

John  Brisben  Walker  himself  contributes  an  ap- 
tive  biography  of  two  notable  figures  just  re- 
L  from  the  i)ublic  gaze  by  the  hand  of  Death — 
and  Events :  Henry  George  and  Charles  A. 
*'  Mr.  Walker  thinks  "the  competitive  system 
t  century  over  so  large  a  part  of  which  Dana's  life 
led  has  few  responsibilities  more  grave"  than  his 

• 

Harry  Thurston  Peck  closes  the  number  with  an 
nd  most  interesting  article  on  "A  Great  National 
japer."  He  mentions  that  about  a  year  ago  there 
leld  in  New  York  City  "a  private  gathering  of 
tmen  who  came  together  to  discuss  a  proposal  to 
ish  here  a  newspaper  that  should  satisfy  a  need 
s  beginning  to  be  recognized  in  contemporary 
ican  life."  After  arraigning  the  modern  journal- 
a  scathing  terms,  Professor  Peck  acknowledges 
he  great  mass  of  Americans  evidently  desire  just 
they  get  in  the  way  of  newspapers,  but  contends 
bere  is  a  large  and  growing  public  "grievously 
isfied  with  even  the  best  of  our  existing  journals." 
3  believes  that  there  is  a  demand  for  this  ideal 
»aper,  that  it  would  find  readers,  and  that  it 
I  pay. 

»  announced  that  President  Potter,  of  the  Cosmo- 
n  University,  is  now  selecting  his  staff  of  profes- 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  entire  staff  wiU  be  at 
before  the  close  of  the  year. 


man  will  annex  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Hawaii,  restore  the 
American  merchant  marine  to  its  former  glory,  and 
build  up  a  navy  which  could  trounce  the  fleets  of  Si>ain, 
Japan,  and  England,  singly  or  altogether. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  volumes  appeared  some  time 
ago,  ^Xorleone,"  by  Marion  Crawford,  aad  Hall  Caine's 
'*  Christian  "  are  still  running  serially. 


MUNSEY'S. 

H.  GrODFREY  writes  in  the  December  Mun8e\f8  of 
"  The  Modem  Horse  Show  "  as  a  social  function 
IS  a  "factor  in  the  advancement  of  the  eques- 
world."  That  enterprising  journalist,  Mr.  Ste- 
Bonsal,  describes  "The  Romance  of  Spanish  Roy- 
the  strange  conditions  which  have  surrounded  the 
I  King  of  Spain  since  the  moment  of  his  birth, 
lay  the  king  signs  liimself  Leon  Ferdinand  Marie 
;  Isidore  Pascal  Antonio,  King  of  Spain,  of  Cas- 
f  Leon,  of  Aragon,  of  the  two  Sicilies,  of  Jerusalem, 
varre,  of  Grenada,  of  Toledo,  of  Valencia,  of  Ga- 
of  Majorca,  of  Minorca,  of  Seville,  of  Cerdena,  of 
va,  of  Corsica,  of  Murcia,  of  Jaen,  of  the  Al- 
5,  of  Algeliras  of  Gibraltar,  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
Indies,  Efist  and  West,  of  India  and  the  Oceanic 
nent.  Archduke  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  of 
int,  and  of  Milan,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  of  Flanders, 
•ol  and  Barcelona,  Lord  of  Biscay  and  Molina,  et 
I.  To-morrow  his  signature  may  simply  be  *A1- 
Garcia  y  Perez  '—the  commonplace  name  which 
ither  entered  upon  the  dingy  books  of  many  a 
y  second-class  liotel  during  the  years  that  he 
in  not  very  luxurious  exile." 

mswer  to  a  demand  for  a  confession  of  his  "fa- 
novelist  and  his  best  book"  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
I  for  the  delectation  of  Mnvfirif\^  readers  his  indi- 
1  preference  for  "The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram 
ly.  Gentleman,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sterne.  Anna 
writes  in  "Her  Majesty's  Drawing  Room"  of 
honor  covet/cd  by  all  Englishwomen  and  by  not  a 
mericans — that  of  being  *  presented  to  the  queen.'*' 
itor  Joseph  Benson  Foraker,  "himself  a  leader  of 
ounger  element'"  in  national  politics,  tells  what 
Young  Man  in  Politics"  has  done,  is  doing,  and 
io  in  the  future.    Senator  Foraker's  ideal  young 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

IN  the  Christmas  CJiautauquan  Charles  Mason  Fair- 
banks opens  the  issue  with  an  article  on  "Christ 
in  Art,"  illustrated  with  many  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings, and  Mr.  Joseph  Forster  has  an  appreciative  "  Study 
of  Schiller." 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  well  known  from  his  excellent  books 
on  birds,  tells  of  "Winter  Bird  Life,"  describing  the 
best  methods  of  identifying  our  cold-weather  birds. 

"The  Trend  of  American  Commerce"  is  the  title  of 
an  article  by  Cyrus  C.  Adams,  in  which  the  writer 
prophesies  our  future  wrestings  from  England  of  her 
commercial  supremacy.  "We  shall  be  in  future  the 
greatest  producers  of  cheap  steel,  and  it  was  cheap  steel 
and  iron  that  laid  the  foundation  of  England's  suprem- 
acy as  a  builder  of  ships.  Before  many  years  it  will  be 
no  longer  a  fact,  ludicrous  as  it  seems  in  view  of  our 
large  commerce,  that  for  a  twelvemonth  not  an  Ameri- 
can ship  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal,  that  the  port 
of  Buenos  Ayres  has  not  seen  an  American  vessel  for  a 
year,  and  that  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  Hamburg, 
the  third  greatest  port  in  the  world,  has  seen  the  stars 
and  stripes  at  a  masthead." 

G.  Battista  Guarina  tells  in  "The  Eastern  Policy  of 
Germany"  of  some  complicated  aspects  of  the  Turkish 
question.  To  the  writer,  William  II.  is  "inspired  by  a 
most  lofty  patriotism  " — a  national  patriotism  which  be- 
comes "  Occidental  patriotism,"  since  he  has  helped  by 
galvanizing  the  Sick  Man  into  life  to  stem  for  the  time 
the  impending  Slavonic  flood. 

David  S.  Barry  writes  of  "News-Getting"  at  the 
capital,  Greorge  Hell  Guy  describes  the  electrical  appli- 
ances of  a  modem  theater,  and  W.  T.  Hewetson  lias  a 
paper  on  "The  Social  Life  of  the  Southern  Negro." 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  Christmas  issue  of  the  Home  Journal  begins 
**The  Inner  Experiences  of  a  Cabinet  Minister's 
Wife,"  a  series  of  letters  telling  of  "  the  actual  social 
and  domestic  life  of  a  prominent  cabinet  member's 
wife."  A  continued  story  by  Hamlin  Garland,  "The 
Doctor,"  also  runs  through  its  initial  chapters. 

Nagel  von  Brawe  describes  "A  Christmas  with  an 
Emperor,"  the  emperor  being  William  II.  of  Germany. 
His  account  of  the  young  princes  at  their  shopping  for 
Christmas  presents  has  somewhat  of  a  "  Rollo  "  flavor. 
"The  princes  investigated  everything,  but  upon  inquir- 
ing the  price  generally  found  it  too  dear.  'Three 
marks  for  this  book-rack?'  and  with  a  glance  into  his 
purse,  *No,  that  is  too  expensive.  I  haven't  over 
seventy-five  pfennigs.  What  can  you  give  me  for  that 
price  ?'  And  the  shop-girl  proceeds  to  show  the  princes 
something  quite  nice  for  the  required  amount." 

Mary  E.  Wilkins  has  one  of  her  inimitable  stories 
called  "The  Christmas  Sing  in  Our  Village,"  and  Ruth 
McEnery  Stuart  contributes  an  equally  characteristio 
tale,  "  Christmas  at  the  Trimblc'*«." 

There  are  several  other  storiesi  and  the  iMrd  at  Mr.. 
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THE  AMERICAS  MOSTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REyiEirS. 


K'lwarrl  ITur-t  Br^jwn's  pajien,  on  *'Tlie  In.^irle  of  a 

Jn  thi-  ririnir^T  al-o  ajij/^'ars'-vhat  i-  clafrnwl  to  Vie  the 
*.rjly  rorn-r.r  vfr-;o:i  of  S;r  ArrKiir  .S'jlhv.'in'-j  '•  ho-t 
r!i'jr'l"»rvf:r  fjril,i;-}j<-rl  in  t.hi-  rorirj'iry— ;t  claim  backfrd 
Ky  a  fa'':r;ji]«:  It-***-!  ii-t,n.  ri;*:  r.-o-nj/jM^r  to  tiii«^  *:\\f(:\.. 
-M- Ji«»ii;,'fj  Ti.n-»-  rnillioT;  <;o;;i<-;  of  th^;  -'>!Ji<f  hav»;  In^i-n 
.-.'•iii  in  tr.j-  /  f,iintr\.  rrir  Arrliur  ru-v»'r  nr'.elviMJ  a  jK-nnv 
lioin  an  AMi'Tic.-in  pubiiTh<rr  for  it  uutil  the  iioiiic 
J'  amnl  .•■«.■  cii red  rho  prt:-4:nt  copy. 


LIPPINCOTTS. 

7''IIPI  conjplK^-  Moiy  in  tIk-  December  LipptncotVs 
i-s  hy  Julia  P.  Dabrn-y.  and  i-,  called  "JVir  Chola, 
a  Itoriianre  of  Orr^Tava  Vallev.'' 

Oeor^e  Kthidbfrt.  U'aNh  revit.-ws  t he  hi».Tory  of  "Gold 
MininK  in  America,"  and  teil.-^  ot  .viine  extraordinarily 
int^enioiis  nj^'tho'is  of  extracting;  the  metal  from  the 
on\  Wardon  Allan  (Jiirtis  endeavor^  to  answer  t?ie 
fjuerition  ''  Who  are  the  Orw^k^  f'  and  concludes,  in  face 
of  inaiij  recent  a-s«?rtion>  to  the  contrary,  that  *•  takin^^ 
all  the  evidence  into  consideration,  it  vvojild  seem  tliat 
the  nif-Klern  Greeks  can  mak*.-  ^orxl  th«'ir  claim  to  l)e 
lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient  (* reeks,  si>eaking 
pr;u.'tically  the  wime  lan^nage,  reproducing  the  aiune 
inent^il  and  physical  traits.*' 

"  Kgyptian  Queens,*'  by  Lei^h  North,  is  a  review  of 
tlie  h»nK  line  of  female  royalties  extending  from  the 
dim  ages  of  mythology  to  the  Roman  jierirKl,  culminat- 
ing in  irnmrirtal  (Jlei)])atra,  "unbridled  in  both  passions 
and  ambitions." 

Annie  St<*ger  Winston  puts  in  a  idea  for  the  "Women 
of 'I'hiwkeray,  Scott,  Jane  Austin,  andC'harlotte  Bront6,'^ 
as  against  the  motlern  "short-skirtefl  girl  flying  along 
on  her  bicycle  with  mendy  a  mocking  backwanl  glance 
at  th(?  masculine  world."  "  To-day's  fashion  of  hardi- 
ho(Hl  will  doubtless  pass  like  yesterday's  fashirm  of  ex- 
cessive softness;  ])ut  for  the  present  one  is  almost 
t<*mpted  to  s;iy,  aft^-r  the  Lady's  H(M)k  manner,  *  There 
in  a  void  in  the  bright  firmament  of  womanly  perfec- 
tion.    Alas  for  the  L(»st  I'leiad  of  Sensibility!"' 

Cliarh's  Dudley  Hiiod«'s,  T.S.  A.,  has  an  interesting  arti- 
cle on  "  Tncle  Sam's  Four-footed  Friends." det^iiling  the 
lives  and  the  traits  of  Government  horses  and  mules, 
and  Mr.  Francis  J.  Ziegler  supjdies  the  reader  with 
Home  curious  facts  anent  "  Beards  and  Barbers." 


^  p  11 F  A'r? 
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TIIK  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINF. 

1 1 F  h'cin  Tlntjla-nd for  Deo(»mbcr  contAina  an  article 
lusual  interest  by  George  Willis  Cooke  on 
Br(K»k  Earrn,  with  many  iK)rtraits  and  illustrations.  He 
nays  in  summing  uj) : 

"  No  one  who  was  at  Brook  Farm  has  ever  l)een 
willing  t^)  admit  that  the  nssocijit ion  was  a  failure  in 
any  but  the  financial  sense.  Tt  is  maintained  by  all 
that  the  life  was  genial  and  happy  in  a  larg(»r  degree 
than  they  hrtve  known  elsewhere.  Tliis  might  be  ex- 
planied  ])y  saying  that  can^  and  responsibility  w(»re  re- 
moved from  the  individual,  that  a  comfortabh*  home 
WHS  (»ertJiin.  and  that  there  was  no  nee<l  of  individual 
worry  or  discontent.  However  true  this  may  have  lH»en 
of  the  majority,  it.  certainly  could  not  have  been  true  of 
the  leaders,  up(m  whom  ftdl  the  resiw^nsibility  of  pro- 
viding ways  and  means  under  difllcult  conditions." 

AshtonK.  Willard  descriln's  the  "College  Libraries  of 
the  Uniteil  Stati's."    The  new  Columbia  library  seems 


to  Iff!  the  only  one  of  the  large  :ni?tirnr:oi;5  which  offcn 
entirely  ade«iurite  af-c •:[.!::• -ii4t:Mi;>  f>r  rh*  libra™ 
and  his  a.-»^>ta:it- — a  >:i:i:'.:l:ir  er.-.;:ii:h  f :.•.":  wLen  one 
refiecrs  how  imi)..rr.tM  a:*  '.rhcial  in  tL-  >y<tt:m  th 
n.ii<h-rn  librarian  i<.  Ch:ir!r<  Akt-rs.  the  a'rti-L  an- 
ir:bi.:r«T:  an  autobin-raj.i.i-al  skt-tch  rrl.-iTiii:;  his  c» 
ne-.ti- ill  with  Lowfll.  Li-n-i^-iiMW.  H..!n;es.  Eairrsi^n. and 
Proft->-i^r  Norton,  with  i!iu-tratious  from  some  of  hii 
crayon  and  mi'dallion  iK»rrra:t». 

W.  Henry  Winslow  write-;  of  Ludwig  Richter.  tht 
famo!is  German  woo^l-en graver,  aurl  Mr.  James  Ph»- 
ney  Baxter  reviews  the  orijrin,  growth,  and  some  of  the 
modern  develojnneuts  of  -The  Municii>ality.'' 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

IN  the  Deceml)er  Bookimin  the  sixth  paper  on  '•Liv- 
ing Continental  Critics*'  is  devoted  to  X.  K. 
Michaeh)vsky.  and  is  writtt-n  by  V.  S.  Yarros.  Edmund 
Gusse  gives  sc^me  very  >nund  advice  to  authors  on  "Tlie 
Abustf  of  the  .Supernatural  in  Fiction,"  notable  exam- 
ples of  which  abuse  he  con.si<lers  are  to  be  found  in 
"  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  *  and  in  '•  The  Martian."  Mr. 
Gosse  sums  up  thus  :  *•  Never  use  supernatural  agency 
to  gain  an  effect  which  could  with  the  exercise  of  men 
ingenuity  be  produced  by  natural  agency.  And  a  rids 
on  this  would  be,  Never  employ  a  supernatural  ageocj 
without  having  thoroughly  made  up  your  mind  whit 
you  mean  its  exact  action  to  be.'' 

Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter  has  the  boldness  to  pat  him- 
self on  record  with  a  choice  of  "A  Hundred  Booksfor 
a  Village  Library,"  from  Pope's  translation  of  the 
*'  Hiad  "  to  IhmmH  *'  Master  Builder."  E<lwin  M.  Baam 
continues  his  series  of  articles  on  "  Old  Boston  Book- 
sellers," with  sketches  of  Alexander  Williams,  William 
I.iee,  and  Charles  A.  P.  Shepard. 

Professor  Peck  signs  his  name  to  a  comical  aocoimt 
of  a  performance  of  *'  Uncle  Tom*s Cabin"  in  Liyerpool, 
and  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  writes  in  the  *V 
Bookmen  "  series  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  Deceml)er  Athintic  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Fori, 
writing  on  "The  American  Historical  Novel," e» 
presses  amazement  that  our  novelists  have  so  genenlll 
disregarded  the  truly  important  element-s  of  Americii 
life.  *' Who,  in  retwling  American  fiction,"  he  exclaim% 
**  has  ever  brought  away  a  sense  of  real  glory  in  hii 
country?"  The  novelist  turns  rather  to  what  is  rela- 
tively insignificant  in  our  civilization.  Our  literatim 
is  overburdened  with  dialect  stories  and  what  Mr.  Fori 
describes  as  the  "Afternoon  Tea  Novel." 

Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson's  interesting  re©- 
oUections  of  "Tiiterarj'  Jjondon  Twenty  Years  Ago" 
remin(i  us  of  the  rapid  passing  away,  within  recenl 
years,  of  a  brilliant  group  of  literary  Englishmen. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Kel.'iey  contributes  a  judicious  and 
tem]x»rat4^»  statement  of  the  respective  claims  of  State 
universities  and  church  colleges  in  the  West.  The 
churches  themselves  have  a  duty,  he  says,  toward  the 
St^at^  universities: 

"  It  grows  out  of  the  general  duty  of  the  churches  as 
guardians  of  the  highest  interests  of  society.  Do  noC 
Christian  people  pay  taxes  f  Even  if  it  were  granted 
that  the  State  universities  have  an  Irreligioiu  atmoa* 
phere,  to  whom  should  we  look  to  fthw^ngft  it?  ShoiiM 
the  churches  approach  the  State  univenltieB  in  a  9bft 
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icism,  or  with  a  deep  feeling  of  responsibility  and 
lingness  to  cooperate  in  the  promotion  of  the 
ine  interests  of  youth?  At  the  very  least,  it  is  rea- 
U»  tt)  ask  that  the  religious  bodies  see  to  it  that 
of  marked  spiritual  and  intellectual  power  be 
I  in  the  pulpits  of  university  towns.  But  in  more 
one  university  town  churches  fail  to  keep  their 
ij?.  not  because  of  an  unfavorable  environment, 
ecause  the  work  is  left  in  charge  of  men  who  are 
jiial  to  it." 

J.  S.  Tunison  opines  that  two  of  the  most  striking 
ry  phenomena  of  the  present  day  are  Rudyard 
ng.  with  his  overlay  of  Hindooism  on  English 
in  nature,  nnd  I^afcadio  Hearn,  with  his  varied 
•ience,  patiently  inquisitive  about  everything  Jap- 


THE  ARENA. 

FIE  December  Arena  ojKfns  with  a  small  group  of 

articles  under    the    general    head,    "Idylls  and 

s  of  Ciiristmas."   Robert  G.  Tngersoll  tells  what  he 

d  bring  to  pass  if  he  had  the  i)Ower  to  produce  ex- 

what  he  want^^d  for  Christmas.  Aside  from  a 
or  two  at  the  clergy,  Mr.  IngersoU's  description  of 
leal  Christmas  would  be  generally  acceptable.  In 
rd,  what  Mr.  Ingersoll  wants  is  the  millennium  of 
Christian. 

e  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  thinks  it  strange  that  people 
ot  learn  that  the  whole  year  might  be  made  a 
<tmas,  instead  of  a  single  day. 
.  John  Clark  Ridpath  writes  of  Christmas  as  a  sur- 

of  ancient  Aryanism. 

tnille  Flammarion,  the  French  astronomer,  con- 
ites  an  int-eresting  account  of  a  s^nce  with  Eusapia 
dino,  the  celebrated  medium.  M.  Flammarion 
ns  his  belief  in  the  "existence  of  unknown  forces 
ble  of  mo^ing  matt^ir  and  of  counteracting  the 
n  of  gravity."  He  l)elieves  that  such  facts  should 
ientifically  investigated,  and  that  they  may  have  a 
b  importance,  but  that  we  have  not  yet  the  data 
<sarv  to  define  these  hidden  forces, 
r  the  most  part^  this  month's  ^rcrwi.  is  very  serious 
solid.     There  is  a  thoughtful  paper  on  "The  Influ- 

of  Hebrew  Thought  in  the  Development  of  the 
il  Democratic  Idea  in  New  England,"  by  Charles  S. 
1.  Then  there  is  a  study  of  "  Priest  and  People," 
.  T.  Hargrove,  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  The.se 
les  while  profound,  Ciiu  have  only  a  slight  popular 
•est. 
the  latter  half  of  the  magazine  will  l)e  found  the 

ributions  that  have  a  more  direct  and  obvious  rela- 
te) the  questions  of  the  day.  Mr.  John  Chetwood, 
Tiakes  a  strong  argument  for  the  restriction  of  im- 
atioii.     Dr.    Ridpath,    the  edit^or,   follows  this  up 

a  vigorous  protest  against  the  Europeanizing  of 
rica. 

'.  Keijiro  Nakaniura  discusses  the  annexation  of 
aii  from  a  Japanese  iM)int  of  view,  but  adds  little  to 

has  lH.*en  accei)te(l  generally  by  the  newspapei*s  as 
r  representation  of  .Japanese  opinion  on  that  sul>- 

•o  articles  of  more  than  ordinary  int^erest  to  the 
j^/*x  women  readers  are.  "The  Truly  Artistic  Wo- 
,"  by  Stinson  Jarvis,  and  "Poor  'Fairly  Rich'  Peo- 
by  Henry  E.  Foster,  the  latter  p  iper  being  mainly 
ted  to  the  alleged  trials  of  "city-bred  young  mar- 
couples." 

'.  B.  O.  Flower  writes  an  appreciation  of  the  founder 
jrman  opera,  Chri.stoph  von  Gluck. 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  reviewed  a  poi^ 
tion  of  Surgeon-General  Wyman's  article,  entitled 
"  Some  Lessons  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic,"  in  the 
November  Forum. 

In  this  number  ex-Secretary  Carlisle  presents  the  first 
of  a  series  of  papers  on  "Dangerous  Defects  of  Our 
Electoral  System."  The  introductory  paper  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  the  constitutional  method  of  choos- 
ing Presidential  electors.  Mr.  Carlisle  not  only  objects 
to  the  choice  of  electors  by  districts  (it  would  Ixi  possi- 
ble to  change  this  method  without  constitutional 
amendment  by  the  acticm  of  the  State  legislatures),  but 
shows  that  the  necessity  of  electors  at  all  is  open  to 
question.  He  even  reganls  it  as  "an  antiquated  rem- 
nant of  Euroi)ean  aristocracy."  In  his  next  paper  he 
proposes  to  sliow  how  this  system  can  be  abolished 
without  injustice  to  any  part  of  the  people. 

Senator  Morrill's  second  installment  of  letters  from 
his  political  friends  is  of  rather  more  intere.st  than  the 
first.  He  publishes  three  characteristic  letters  from 
Horace  Greeley  referring  to  certain  inconsistencies  in 
Congressional  action  on  the  tariff  during  the  years  1859 
and  1862.  In  the  latter  year,  speaking  of  a  proposed 
tax  on  newspai)ers,  Greeley  says  that  the  advertise- 
ments, rather  than  circulation,  should  be  a  basis  of  taxa- 
tion, since  they  are  a  source  of  profit,  while  circulation 
is  not.  A  letter  from  James  G.  Blaine,  written  in  1865, 
advocates  the  taxation  of  exports. 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Ijaughlin,  a  member  of  the  un- 
official commission  now  at  work  on  the  currency  ques- 
tion, contributes  an  article  on  the  purpo-ses  of  that 
commission.  The  article  is  chiefly  taken  up,  however, 
with  an  argument  to  show  the  injustice  of  the  existing 
prejudice  against  bankers  and  business  men  as  suitable 
guardians  of  the  nation's  finances. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Atkinson  takes  anything  but  a  hope- 
ful view  of  the  prospects  of  the  new  beet-sugar  industry 
in  this  country.  If  our  farmers  should  produce  beets 
at  the  sacrifice  of  their  market  for  wheat,  corn,  pork, 
beef,  pork  products,  etc.,  where,  he  asks,  would  be  their 
gain  ?  Furthermore,  a  policy  of  extreme  protection  to 
stimulate  production  of  sugar  here  would  prol>ably 
react  upon  us  abroad  in  the  future,  when  we  may  be  in 
greater  need  than  now  of  foreign  markets. 

In  this  number  of  the  Forum  two  writers  discuss 
means  of  getting  relief  from  floods  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  arrive  at  quite  different  conclusions.  Mr. 
Robert  Stewart  Taylor  strongly  advocates  the  levee 
system.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  inefficiency  of  the  levees  at  the  time  of  the  recent 
greiit  floods,  Mr.  Taylor  asserts  that  the  protection 
which  the  levees  afforded  was  worth  many  times  the 
entire  cost  of  the  system.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gus- 
tave  Dyes  undertakes  to  show  that  dredging  should  be 
su1)stituted  for  the  levees.  Dredging,  he  says,  is  a 
cooperative  mea.sure,  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
laws  which  control  the  great  drainage  arteries  through 
alluvion,  and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  results  al- 
ready attained  justify  the  construction  of  a  dredging 
plant  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  work  required. 

Professor  E.  Washburn  Hopkins,  of  Yale,  who  sjient 
the  winter  of  1896-97  in  India,  comes  to  the  defense  of 
the  British  Grovemment  in  the  attacks  that  have  been 
made  on  her  policy  in  dealing  with  famine  conditions 
in  that  country.  He  shows,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Vice- 
roy of  India,  who  was  the  sole  official  means  of  com- 
munication between  India  and  the  British  CTOvemment> 
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repeatedly  sent  messages  to  England  to  the  effect  that 
no  aid  was  needed.  It  seems  to  have  Ijeen  a  fact  that 
there  was  an  ample  supply  of  grain  in  the  country,  but 
preceding  years  of  scarcity  had  made  the  people  desper- 
ately poor,  and,  as  Professor  Hopkins  thinks,  no  govern- 
ment on  earth  could  have  prevented  distress.  Great 
Britain,  he  says,  luis  done  all  that  any  government 
could  have  done. 

Commissioner  Carroll  1).  Wright  l)egins  an  interest- 
ing statistical  study  of  "  The  Kelation  of  Production  to 
Productive  Capacity";  Sir  Lewis  Morris  writes  on 
"The  Disuse  of  Laughter";  Frederick  Palmer  tells 
once  more  "How  the  Greeks  were  Defeated,"  and 
"  Arthur  Penn •' divulges  some  amusing  "Letters  to  a 
Living  Author." 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quot<;d  from  iMr.  Edmund 
Gosse's  review  of  the  Tennyson  memoir,  and  from 
the  now  celebrated  article  of  ex-Minister  Taylor  on  the 
Cuban  question,  in  the  Noveml^er  number  of  the  North 
Amcrtcnn. 

The  series  of  articles  on  ships  and  shipbuilding  which 
has  become  a  familiar  feature  of  the  yorth  Aincricun 
is  continued  in  this  number  with  a  paper  by  I^ewis 
Nixon  on  "The  Commercial  Value  of  the  Shipyard." 
Mr.  Nixon's  views  on  this  subject  have  found  expression 
before  in  the  pages  of  the  North  American,  and  are 
quite  generally  known.  His  experience  and  special 
study  of  the  problems  connected  with  shipbuilding  en- 
title him  to  rank  as  expert.  He  is  impatient  with  the 
slowness  of  the  American  people  to  grasp  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  shipbuilding  industry  as  a  factor  in  our 
national  growth. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  the  well-known  writer  on 
banking  questions,  contributes  a  well-considered  article 
on  "The  Effect  of  the  New  Gold  upon  Prices,"  his  con- 
clusion l>eiug  that  the  United  States  can  absorb  many 
millions  more  of  the  new  gold  simply  in  giving  stability 
to  our  currency  system,  without  effect  upon  prices. 

He  .shows,  too,  that  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  need 
to  strengthen  their  equipment  of  gold: 

"It  is  highly  probable,  moreover,  that  .some  of  the 
countries  which  suspended  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
after  1873  and  have  maintained  their  silver  coins  at 
parity  with  gold  will  take  advantage  of  the  new  gold 
supplies  for  replacing  some  of  their  overvalued  silver. 
The  sale  of  silver  for  gold  has  been  publicly  advocated 
in  Belgium,  and  her  tinancial  position  and  that  of  the 
Netherlands  would  be  greatly  .strengthened  by  such  an 
exchange.  Spain  and  Italy,  now  wallowing  iu  thcmire 
of  depreciated  paper,  will  resume  specie  payments  upon 
a  gold  basis,  if  they  resume  at  all,  for  their  paper  notes 
are  above  the  bullion  value  of  their  silver  coins. 
Throughout  the  world,  ind('ed,  exists  a  capacity  for  the 
absorption  of  the  new  gold,  which  will  have  no  percepti- 
ble effect  up<m  prices,  but  will  operate,  like  the  exten- 
si<m  of  railways  and  canals,  to  give  ease  and  rapidity  to 
the  courses  of  production  and  exchange." 

The  Mexican  Minister  to  the  Unit^id  St;ates,  M.  Ro- 
mero, writes  a  rejoinder  to  Senator  Money's  recent 
reply  to  an  earlier  article  by  ^I.  Romero  on  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  at  tlie  time  when  the  Spanish- 
American  colonies  won  their  independence.  Minister 
Romero  disclaims  any  thought  of  entering  a  complaint 
against  our  Government  or  of  censuring  its  policy.  The 
facts  of  hi.story,  in  his  opinion,  are  entirely  creditable 


to  the  United  Sta-tes,  but  he  still  contends  that  the 
Spanish-American  republics  achieved  their  independ- 
ence without  the  assistance  of  this  country. 

Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow  considers  the  question  of  lep- 
rosy in  relation  to  the  proposed  annexation  of  Hawaii 
There  .seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
well-known  physicians  as  to  the  spread  of  the  disease  in 
the  cities  of  Hawaii,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  very  nearly  as 
many  lepers  are  sent  to  the  leper  settlement  as  in 
former  years.  Dr.  Morrow  is  convinced  that  in  the 
event  of  annexation  it  would  be  impossible  to  confine 
leprosy  to  the  i.slands  or  to  exclude  it  from  this  country 
by  quarantine  measures.  Furthermore,  he  shows  that 
the  disease  has  spre.wl  at  points  in  this  country  where 
it  has  been  introduced,  as  at  Key  West.  Fla.,  and  in 
Louisiana,  where  leprosy  hafj  increased  at  an  alarming 
rate  within  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  H.  T,  Newcomb,  the  railroad  statistician,  smn- 
marizes  briefly  "The  Present  Railway  Situation."  He 
finds  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  investor,  the 
rates  and  charges  are  demoralized ;  that  the  present 
competitive  system  is  maintained  at  a  great  cost  and 
with  extravagant  waste ;  that  the  companies  cannot 
combine  for  the  establishment  of  ju.st  rates  nor  for  the 
prevention  of  unjust  discriminations ;  that  nearly  40,000 
miles  of  railways  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers ;  that 
railway  securities  ha\ing  a  par  value  of  nearly  $4,500,000 
receive  no  return  of  interest  or  dividends.  The  remedy 
that  Mr.  Newcomb  advocates  for  this  extreme  situation 
is  an  adequate  pooling  law. 

In  this  number,  also,  Mr.  M.  G.  Mulhall  reviews 
"  Thirty  Years  of  American  Trade,"  and  Mrs.  J.  Ellen 
Foster  writes  on  "Woman's  Political  Evolution." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  November  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  numl)er.  We  notice  elsewhere  Miss. 
Weld's  paper  on  Tennyson. 

Sir  Edm  und  Verney  has  written  a  capital  article  about 
the  inhabitants  of  milk.  It  is  luminous,  lucidf  and 
crammed  with  interesting  facts  and  sensible  sugges- 
tions. There  are  five  precautions  which  he  says  should, 
be  taken  in  order  to  minimize  the  number  of  bacteria  in 
milk,  and  he  describes  an  experiment  in  which  they 
were  a<lopted : 

"  (1)  The  milk  was  received  in  steamed  pails.  (2)  The 
udder  of  the  animal  was  thoroughly  cleaned.  (8)  The 
udder  was  moistened  with  water.  (4)  The  bam  air  wa» 
fairly  free  from  dust.  (5)  The  first  few  streams  of  milk 
were  rejected.  In  summer  the  milk  taken  from  a  cow 
treated  in  this  way  contained  830  bacteria,  instead  of 
15, (XX)  taken  under  the  usual  conditions.  In  winter  there 
were  7,000  bacteria  in  ordinary  milk,  as  against  210  in 
the  carefully  protected  milk,  and  this  latter  remained 
sweet  for  twenty-four  hours  longer  than  the  former." 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  contributes  an  article  on  "The  New 
Political  Era.^'  His  conclusion  is  that  peace  is  assured 
in  Europe,  and  that  a  diplomatic  combination  of  the 
powers  against  Great  Britain  is  imminent.  He  comuels 
his  countrymen  as  follows: 

*^  Our  policy,  if  it  is  to  be  imperial  as  diatingiiidied 
from  insular  and  parochial,  should  consist  of  a  stxvna- 
ous  efTort  to  break  up  that  combination  by  Tiinking  a 
serious  bid  for  the  friendship  of  Raasia»  In  a  steadx  In- 
crease of  our  navy,  in  a  new  oommercial  poUoy  btted 
upon  a  retaliatory  tariff  system,  and.  If  pooalUie^  In  an 
inter-British  customs  union.   If  these  acliwnca  tank  out 
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to  be  impracticable,  and  our  foreign  office  remains  in- 
corrigible, we  shall  have  to  console  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  it  is  impossible  to  light  against  fate." 

■      DECLINE  OF  BRITISH  INDUSTRIAL  SUPREMACY. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Mulhall  publishes  an  elaborate  statistical 
paper  in  which  he  analyzes  the  figures  contained  in  the 
recent  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  on  England's 
trade  with  her  colonies. 

Mr.  Mulhall  is  an  optimist,  and  strenuously  does  his 
best  to  raise  the  spirits  of  tlie  somewhat  depressed 
British  manufacturer;  but  all  tliat  he  am  say  is  that 
the  trade  of  the  British  empire,  meaning  thereby 
the  colonies  and  India,  is  incrciising  much  faster  than 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  latter  is  not  dimin- 
lahing.  Of  course,  everyone  will  agree  with  him  in 
recognizing  that  it  is  foolish  to  dream  of  making  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies  subservient  to  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  only  one  degree  less  absurd  is  it 
to  grudge  the  expansion  of  colonial  trade  in  foreign 
countries;  nevertheless,  the  following  facts,  which  he 
himself  summarizes,  are  anything  but  reassuring  read- 
ing: 

"That  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  compared  with  ten 
years  ago,  has  risen  8  per  cent. 

**That  their  trade  with  Great  Britain  has  increased  2 
per  cent. ;  with  foreign  countries,  SO  per  cent. 

"  That  their  consumption  of  British  merchandise  has 
declined  six  millions  sterling,  while  their  imports  of 
foreign  goods  have  increased  ten  millions. 

"That  colonial  exports  to  Great  Britain  have  risen  12 
per  cent ;  to  foreign  countries,  82  per  cent. 

"That,  taking  into  account  the  fall  of  prices,  the  con- 
sumption of  British  merchandise  in  the  colonies  ai^ 
pears  to  have  increased  in  volume  7  per  cent.,  while  the 
weight  of  colonial  exports  to  Great  Britain  has  grown 
80  per  cent. 

"  That  the  weight  of  colonial  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries has  grown  exactly  50  per  cent.*^ 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THERE  are  several  very  interesting  articles  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Among  the  contributors 
are  Signer  Crispi,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Sir  Robert  Giffen, 
Oaida,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

MR.  JOHN  MORLEY  ON  OUIOCIARDINI. 

Mr.  Morley  publishes  an  essay  upon  Guicciardini,  the 
historian,  and  contemporary  and  friend  of  Machiavelli. 
It  is  not  an  essay  which  can  be  noticed  in  a  paragraph 
or  described  in  a  page.  The  article  is  interesting  as  a 
study  of  the  art  of  compressing  within  a  very  small 
compass  the  cream  and  gist  of  the  criticisms  of  all  those 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  before,  together  with 
many  luminous  and  suggestive  observations  by  Mr. 
Morley  himself.  Mr.  Morley  is  not  so  enthusiastic  as  an 
anonymous  English  critic  whom  he  quotes,  who  declares 
that  the  Italian  was  "one  of  the  most  consummate 
historians  of  any  nation  or  of  any  age,**  but  he  praises 
him  very  highly.  Nobody  so  aptly  satisfied  ihe  curiosity 
of  his  own  age  as  to  motives  and  characters  in  the  age 
before  it.  His  estimates  of  leading  actors  are  excellent 
for  justesae,  and  few  men  have  painted  better  portraits 
or  have  indulged  in  more  subtle  appreciations  of  char- 
acter than  he. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  MOUNTAINS. 

Prince  Kropotkin,  in  one  of  his  admirable  papers  on 


"  Recent  Sdence,"  describes  Professor  Willis*  experi- 
ments, which  throw  light  upon  the  way  in  which 
mountains  have  come  into  being: 

"  Ideas  are  not  yet  settled  as  to  the  probable  structure 
of  the  earth  in  its  abysses.  Whether  it  is  as  rigid  as  a 
steel  ball,  or  whether  the  rocks  are  in  a  pasty  state  de- 
termined by  their  very  high  temperature  and  the  very 
high  pressures  which  they  are  submitted  to,  remains 
unsettled.  But  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  moun- 
tain-building does  not  imply  the  folding  of  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  solid  earth's  crust.  The  wrinkling  of 
the  rocks,  to  which  our  mountains  owe  their  origin,  is 
limited  to  the  superficial  layers  of  the  crust— to  the 
'  super-crust,'  as  Dana  says.  The  idea  already  expressed 
by  Dana  and  by  Pfaflf— that  the  folding  of  the  strata 
and  mountain-building  altogether  take  place  in  the 
*  super-crust '  only — was  thus  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Professor  Willis.  The  whole  series  gives  an 
admirable  additional  support  to  the  *  lateral  force 
theory '  of  the  origin  of  mountains.'* 

MOSCOW  TO-DAY. 

Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  who  spent  a  month  this  autumn  in 
visiting  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Stockholm,  and  Copen- 
hagen, gives  us  his  ** First  Impressions"  in  a  paper 
which  is  very  readable  throughoat.  His  account  of  the 
exceeding  riches  of  the  Moscow  churches,  and  the  ex- 
cessive devotion  of  the  Russians  in  the  streets  of  their 
ancient  capital,  will  probably  surprise  many  readers  as 
much  as  they  surprised  Sir  Wemyss  Reid.  He  was  in- 
deed quite  taken  aback  by  what  he  found  in  Moscow. 

*'  I  had  thought  of  it,  as  I  imagine  most  of  us  do,  as 
the  decaying  capital  of  that  older  Russia  which  is  pass- 
ing into  the  stage  of  tradition— a  sleepy  old-world  city 
where  ancient  customs  and  national  usages  still  sur- 
vived, and  little  besides  was  to  be  met  with.  I  found  it 
a  huge  city,  numbering  nearly  a  million  inhabitants, 
where,  side  by  side  with  the  traditional  usages  of  old 
Russia,  and,  above  all,  its  external  devoutness  of  car- 
riage and  demeanor,  is  to  be  found  the  most  marvelous 
development  of  Industrial  and  commercial  enterprise 
and  activity.  The  streets  were  as  crowded  and  as  full 
of  bustle  and  life  as  those  of  London  or  Manchester; 
the  groves  of  tall  factory-chimneys  enveloping  the  sub- 
urbs reminded  me  of  Birmingham.  The  markets  were 
filled  to  overfiowing,  both  with  merchandise  and  men. 
The  shops  were  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  everywhere  there  was  the  bustle,  the 
unending  actirity,  which  bespeaks  the  existence  of  a 
great  community  engaged  in  the  full  work  of  Iffe.  It 
was  only  slowly  that  what  I  saw  enabled  me  to  realize 
the  truth  about  Moscow— the  truth  that  it  is  no  city  of 
the  dead,  no  relic  of  medieval  times,  but  the  living 
capital  and  center  of  a  mighty  nation,  which,  though  it 
may  wall  itself  in  against  Western  ideas  and  manners, 
has  an  overfiowing  life  of  its  own,  and  an  energy  which 
it  is  expending  freely  in  a  thousand  different  directions. 
Those  who  seek  to  realize  what  Russia  really  is,  and 
what  enormous  potentialities  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment she  possesses  within  herself,  must  go  to  Moscow." 

THE  FUI^PULLER8  OF  LONDON. 

Mrs.  Hogg  writes  a  paper  which  haunts  the  memory 
like  a  nightmare.  It  is  a  ghastly  description  of  the  way 
in  which  numbers  of  women  and  girls  sjiend  their  lives 
in  pulling  the  fur  from  rabbit-skins  in  Southeast  Lon- 
don. It  is  chiefiy  devoted  to  an  account  of  those  who 
do  their  work  at  home.   They  make  about  eight  shillingB 
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fl,  week  hy  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  hea\'y  with  the  nauseat- 
ing smell  of  the  skins,  and  thick  with  the  liutf,  which 
gets  into  the  throat  and  is  almost  choking.  Mrs.  Hogg 
says: 

*'  This  life  of  tlie  'home'  workers  is  sufTiciently  ghast- 
ly, thougli  no  words  can  ade(iuat4»ly  j)resent  its  utter 
sickening  repulsiveness.  It  must  ])e  seen  and  breathed 
in  to  be  realized.  Yet  any  attempt  at  remedying  it  by 
direct  means  involves  enormous  ditticulties." 

THE  ELKMENTAliV  PKINCIPLES  OF  CUKUENCY. 

Sir  Ko})ert  Gitfen,  writing  on  the  '*  Monetary  Chao.s," 
lays  down  at  the  beginning  of  his  pai>er  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  foundation  principles  uiK)n  which  all  cur- 
rency ought  to  be  l)iused: 

"The  monetary  chaos  of  the  present  time,  to  sum  up 
the  situation  in  a  sentence,  results  entirely  from  the  de- 
termination of  one  or  two  governments — the  Unit<?d 
States  and  India— to  depart  from  elementary  principles 
in  estal)lishing  their  stfindard  money.  These  principles 
are  that  the  sUindard  whi(;h  is  to  be  the  st)le  meiisure  of 
value  and  unlimit<.»d  legal  tender  in  a  country  should 
consist  of  one  met^il  only,  l)ecause  there  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  two  or  more;  that  the  coinage  of  this 
metal  should  l)e  automatic — tliat  is,  at  the  pleasure  of 
those  who  bring  it  to  the  mint,  government  meddling 
no  further  with  the  business  than  by  stamping  the 
metal  so  as  to  indicate  its  weight  and  fineness;  and  that 
governments  .should  refrain  from  any  measures  directly 
intended  to  alter  or  affect  the  value  of  the  standard,  or 
to  make  money  abundant  or  the  reverse,  or  to  attain  a 
stable  par  of  exchange  with  other  moneys,  or  between 
gold  and  silver  themselves,  beciiuse  this  is  to  embark  on 
a  course  where  there  is  no  goal,  and  which  will  create 
an  endless  monetary  discussion,  and  so  produce  discredit 
and  unrest." 

THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  IN  AFRICA. 

Captain  Ijugard  writes  another  of  his  weighty  and 
fact'-crammed  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  licjuor  traf- 
fic, which  is  creating  such  mischief  among  the  people  of 
Africa.  He  recalls  to  those  who  argue  that  it  is  doing 
little  or  no  harm  the  fact  that  African  administrators, 
missionaries,  and  travelers,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
are  unanimous  in  its  condemnation.  The  imiK)rtation 
of  liquor  is  bad,  but  the  estiiblishment  of  distilleries  for 
manufacturing  liquor  in  Africa  is  worse.  This  evil  has 
not  yet  mmle  its  appearance  in  the  British  ix)ssessions. 
Captain  Lutcard  s<iys  : 

"PA'cu  were  it  to  l)e  grant<.Ml  that  the  demoralization 
of  the  natives  is  a  cliimera,  I  sliould  still  stigmatize  the 
liquor  traflic  as  a  bar  to  civilization  and  progress  in 
Africii,  a  shortsighted  and  perilous  ccmniiercial  ven- 
ture, and  as  destructive  of  tliat  legit imat<^  expansion  of 
trade  and  creation  of  new  markets  which  is  the  osten- 
sible rejuson  of  our  presence  in  Africa  The  ideal  which 
all  who  think  as  I  do  wish  to  achieve  is  tlie  total 
alxdition  of  the  spirit  tratlic  in  Africa.  So  far  as 
South  Africa  is  concerned,  I  hold  that  this  course  is  im- 
mediately feasible,  for  tlie  machinery  for  enforcing  the 
law  is  in  exist^^nce.  and  the  experiment  has  already  l)een 
made  with  success  in  various  districts.  In  West  Africa, 
however,  I  fear  that  immediate  and  sumnuiry  prohi- 
l>ition  is  a  'ccjunsel  of  jwrfection,'  and  I  advocate.*,  there- 
fore, that  the  duties  in  all  British  pos.ses.<iions  should  be 
at  once  equalized  to  the  level  of  the  liighest  (3s.  per  gal- 
lon), and  that  this  uniform  duty  should  l)e  raised  peri- 
odically, until  it  equals  and  exceeds  that  levied  on  liigh- 


class  whiskies  and  brandies  of  British  manufacture,  at 
present  imported  for  European  consumption  only." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  article  of  principal  imjwrtance  in  the  Novem- 
ber numl)er  is  Miss  Irwin's  on  "  the  problem  of 
home-work"  and  its  horrors,  which  claims  separate 
treatment.  Educational  qTU\stions  are  decidedly  to  the 
fore.  Mr.  Vernon  (Jibberd  gives  a  short  r{'svmt  of 
"  Sixty  Years  of  Elementary  Education."  Mr.  Andrew 
Murphy  condemns  the  existing  arrangements  for  test- 
ing intermediate  education  in  Ireland.  T.  M.  Hopkins 
very  dogmatically  decides  the  question  l^etween  cla.s.sical 
and  mcxlern  education.  The  strength  of  his  arguments 
may  Ih'  judged  from  his  contending  that  becau.se  poorly 
paid  wait-ers  and  clerks  sjK'ak  French  and  German,  and 
"  no  classical  scholars  are  to  be  found  occupying  such 
positions,"  therefore  the  Latin  and  (ireek  scliolar  has 
the  mercenary  advantage  over  the  French  and  German! 
Mr.  Richard  Arthur  furnishes  an  interesting  study  of 
Jo.seph  Joubert,  with  some  pages  of  his  sparklinif 
apothegms.  Mr.  F.  A.  Edwards  gives  a  convenient 
summary  of  Itiilian  .settlements  in  Africa.  Mr.  Oli- 
pliant  Smeaton  describes  the  progress  of  Australian 
federation  and  its  manifold  advantages.  Mr.  H.  Bap- 
tist Crofts  reviews  the  course  of  Victorian  medicine. 


CORNHILL. 

THE  November  numlxir  lias  much  readable  matter, 
but  falls  below  the  standard  set  by  earlier  issuer. 
Mr.  Grave's  personal  reminiscence  of  Tennyson  claims 
separate  mention.  Mr.  C.  L.  Falkiner's  paper  on  Sir 
Boyle  Roche  does  not  supply  the  fund  of  funny  stories 
which  the  name  of  the  great  Irish  humorist  at  once 
suggests.  "The  Humorous  Side  of  Clerical  Life"  is  a 
title  inviting  hopes  of  merriment  which  Rev.  S.  F.  L. 
Bernays*  pages  fail  to  realize.  The  historical  stadies 
are  interesting.  Mr.  Walter  Wood  tells  of  the  recap- 
ture from  the  French  crew  of  the  FricruVs  Adventuft 
in  1689  by  an  English  man  and  boy  who  were  prisoners 
on  board.  Sir  Charles  Murray's  adventures  among  the 
Pawnee  Indians  in  1835  are  vividly  retold.  The  snbject 
of  the  anniversarj'  study  is  tlie  great  storm  of  November 
2r)  and  27,  1703,  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Henry  Harries 
descril)es.  Colonel  Vibart  brings  to  a  close  his  thrilling 
personal  narrative  of  the  Sepoy  revolt  at  Delhi  in  1857. 
I^erlmps  the  most  important  article,  in  view  of  Elon- 
dyke  developments,  is  Rolf  Boldrewood's  "  Genesis  of 
Gold-field  Law  in  Australia."  He  has  the  highest  praise 
for  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  King,  the  first  gold-field  comini»- 
sioners.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  us  it  is  in  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest,  so  it  was  in  Australia — British  law 
and  order  reigned  unbroken  from  the  first: 

"  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  to  the  early  gold- 
fields  commissioners  of  New  South  Wales  is  due  the 
glory  of  having,  under  innumerable  difficulties,  admin- 
istered justi(;e,  preserved  law  and  order,  and  distributed 
treasure  almost  incalculable,  the  whole  without  suspi- 
cion of  unfairnes.s,  and  for  more  than  ten  years- withoat 
di.sorder  or  distrust.  "Throughout  their  whole  term  of 
office  the  executive  power  of  the  law  of  the  land,  with 
but  one  exception,  was  never  imperiled  or  weakened. 
No  mob-law,  no  hasty  executions,  dishonored  a  British 
communit}'.  Evil-doers  were  punished,  Juetioe  wa8diOiie» 
crime  was  expiated,  but  strictly  in  acoordaiice  with 
British  jurisprudence  and  proceduze." 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THERE  is  plenty  of  solid  and  suggestive  reading  in 
the  November  number.  Mr.  Fox-Bourne's  case 
for  the  Bechuana  rebels  and  Mr.  Spender's  study  of 
Tennyson's  workmanship  require  separate  notice. 

THE  BITTER  CRY  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  lamentable  plight  to  which  sugar  bounties  have 
reduced  the  British  West  Indian  possessions  is  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm  in  his  *' Choice  for  the  Sugar 
Consumer."  With  the  collapse  of  the  sugar  industries, 
the  islands  can  support  neither  government  no/people. 
They  might  go  over  to  the  United  States^  which  are 
steadily  Americanizing  them.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment must  take  one  of  four  courses,  which  Mr.  Chis- 
holm thus  formulates: 

**  1.  Abandoning  the  West  Indies  to  their  fate. 

"  2,  Weaning  them  from  sugar  to  other  industries,  at 
a  probable  cost  to  us  of  between  £6,000,000  and  £7,000,- 
000,  and  with  a  very  doubtful  prospect  of  success. 

"3.  Bribing  Germany  and  France,  by  some  unknown 
*  sacrifice,^  to  stop  hurting  our  traders  by  artificially  un- 
derselling them,  and  so  restoring  a  natural  and  profit- 
able market  for  sugar— at  some  cost,  of  course,  to  the 
consumer. 

**4.  Making  our  German  and  French  assailants  pay, 
by  means  of  a  countervailing  duty,  for  the  expense  to 
which  they  put  us." 

GREAT    BRITAUTS    TRUMP    CARD    AGAINST   FRANCE 

WASTED. 

**  Diplomaticus  "  traces  Lord  Salisbury's  dealings  with 
Trance  since  the  Berlin  Congress.  England's  difficul- 
ties began  when  she  took  over  Cyprus,  To  reassure 
France  she  had  to  promise  her  a  free  hand  in  Tunis. 
But  since  her  abstention  from  the  Egyptian  war  France 
has  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  a  thinly  veiled 
war  against  England.  In  defiance  of  public  law  and 
treaty  rights,  the  French  have  overrun  British  hinter- 
lands in  West  Africa,  and  in  the  East  are  marching 
armed  bands  into  the  Khedive's  territory. 

"While  it  remained  with  us  to  say  whether  the 
French  protectorate  in  Tunis  should  be  a  reality  or  not| 
we  could  always  point  to  West  Africa  or  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  suggest  that  the  road  to  our  acquiescence  lay 
in  those  regions.  With  that  card  in  our  hands  we 
could'  have  sat  6till,  confident  that  whatever  occurred 
the  odd  trick  was  ours.  Now  what  resources  have  we  f 
.  .  .  For  the  moment  it  is  notorious  that  the  restrain- 
ing infiuence  of  the  Czar  is  the  chief  guarantee  of 
peace  between  England  and  France." 

"THE  SPIRIT  OF  TORYISM." 

Mr.  Walter  Sichel,  in  objecting  to  Mr.  Baumann's 
demand  for  a  Tory  creed,  extols  as  against  any  "  letter" 
the  "spirit"  of  Toryism,  which  he  defines  by  saying: 

"  Toryism  breathes  a  traditional  spirit  (for  I  prefer 
this  word  to  *  principle  ^),  a  spirit  which  is  no  set  dogma, 
but  an  expansive  and  adaptable  outlook  on  the  phan- 
tasmagoria of  events,  a  spirit  resolute  to  advance  the 
country  within  the  limits  of  its  native  constitution,  to 
educate  the  mob  and  benefit  the  people;  which  seeks  to 
aggrandize  no  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  equality,  but  which  upholds  the 
unity  of  those  reciproc<ii  functions  which  bind  and 
build  up  that  constitution  while  it  preserves  its  inherit- 
ance abroad  and  the  league  which  haa  cemented  our 
archipelago  of  colonies." 


MEREDITH  A  DECADENT! 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  supplies  a  note  on  George  Mere* 
dith,  who  writes  novels  with  the  brain  of  a  poet,  and 
therefore  violates  every  rule  of  the  novelist  and  yet 
fascinates — with  the  charm  of  poetry  coming  to  us  dia- 
guised  as  prose.    Of  his  style,  he  says : 

"  Like  Carlyle,  but  even  more  than  Carlyle,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith is,  in  the  true,  widest  sense,  as  no  other  Ehiglish 
writer  of  the  present  time  can  be  said  to  be,  a  decadent. 
.  .  .  What  decadence,  in  literature,  really  means  is  that 
learned  corruption  of  language  by  which  style  ceases  to 
be  organic,  and  becomes,  in  the  pursuit  of  some  new 
expressiveness  or  beauty,  deliberately  abnormal." 

"FREE  TRADE  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE." 

The  future  of  British  trade  exercises  Mr.  J.  B.  C.  Ker- 
shaw, F.I.C.  He  argues  that  for  the  United  Kingdom 
to  maintain  its  present  level  of  prosperity  its  exports 
must  increase  in  value  £2,600,000  annually.  This  is  a 
prospect  not  to  be  counted  on  in  face  of  German  and 
American  competition,  and  of  the  development  of  East- 
em  industries,  as  well  as  of  trades  imionism  at  home. 
Mr.  Kershaw  sees  salvation  only  in  an  imperial  cus- 
toms union,  which  would  be  free  trade  within  the 
empire — an  empire  embracing  most  diverse  races,  and 
climates,  and  soils,  and  offering  thus  a  convenient  model 
of  universal  free  trade.  So  far  as  manufactured  goods 
go,  the  total  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
total  imports  of  the  empire  are  nearing  equilibrium. 
In  breadstuffs  there  is  an  enormous  disparity,  but  65,000 
farmers  settled  on  100-acre  farms  in  Canada  could  make 
up  the  lack  in  wheat. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  passes  in  indignant  review  the 
course  of  American  diplomacy  over  the  Bering  Sea 
dispute,  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  censure.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Mallock  reviews  Dr.  Crozier's  "History  of  Intel- 
lectual Development,"  which  he  calls  rather  "»  new 
study  of  natural  religion."  Dr.  Crozier,  recognizing 
evolution  as  "the  reasonable  sequence  of  the  unin- 
tended," feels  himself  obliged  to  posit  a  coordinating 
ruling  intelligence,  and  discerns  its  infiuence  in  the 
development  of  the  higher  religious  belief  not  less  than 
in  the  development  of  the  higher  animals. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  November  number  is  characteristically  alive 
and  up-to-date.  The  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves^  paper 
on  "  Compulsory  Arbitration  in  New  Zealand"  and  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen's  review  of  "  Tennyson's  Life "  require 
separata  treatment. 

A  BIMETALLIC  BROADSIDE. 

The  present  crisis  in  the  bimetallic  movement  elicits 
five  strenuous  appeals  to  the  British  Government  to  re- 
spond to  the  silver  overtures  of  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can republics.  "  Great  Britain's  duty  "  in  this  respect  is 
enforced  by  the  Radical,  Mr.  R.  L.  Everett,  who  declares 
that  "  the  weight  of  silver  known  or  believed  to  be  In 
possession  of  mankind  is  almost  exactly  fifteen  and  a 
half  times  that  of  gold."  Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine  absolutely 
denies  all  danger  of  panic  in  the  event  of  the  remoneti- 
eation  of  silver  by  international  agreement.  The  rise  in 
prices  would  preclude  panic,  nor  would  the  countries  be 
flooded  with  silver  which  opened  the^r  mints  to  it  free- 
ly;  Mr.  Heseltine  instances  "free-silver"  Mexico  as  a 
proof  of  HbUB  statement.    Mr.  Ghosh,  professor  of  politi- 
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cal  economy  in  Calcutta  University,  urges  that  the  fam- 
ine in  India  had  been  not  a  famine  of  food,  which  was 
there  in  abundance,  but  a  famine  in  money.  He  points 
out  what  fuel  for  sedition  is  presented  by  the  fact  that 
by  closing  the  mints  the  government  has  pnictically 
confiscated  half  tlie  savings  of  the  Indian  people.  Mr. 
I)(mald  Reid,  of  Dunedin,  in  voicing  (ireat<ir  Britain, 
pleiuls  for  the  inclusion  of  the  colonies  in  any  bimetallic 
union  formed,  and  the  coinage  of  a  colonial  dollar  or  ru- 
pee with  a  currency  throughout  all  these  colonies.  The 
])reponderance  of  the  United  States  and  France  would 
thus  l)e  count^jracted.  Mr.  J.  li.  Maxse  fiercely  retorts 
on  critics  of  the  "bimetallic  intrigue''  that  I'arliament 
has  committed  the  nation  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  secure 
by  international  agreement  a  stable  monetary  par  of  ex- 
change between  gold  and  silver,  and  that  those  who  op- 
I)ose  that  decision  are  the  discreditiible  cabal. 

WHAT'S  THE  USE  OF  THE  IHHTISH  VOLUXTEEKS  ? 

This  is  the  question  Lieut.-C.'ol.  Eustace  Balfour  essays 
to  an.swer.  The  adverse  argument  is  that  if  the  navy 
holds  command  of  the  sea  the  militia  are  sufficient  for 
garriscm  duty  and  the  volunteers  are  superfluous,  but 
if  England  lost  command  of  the  sea  lier  two  hiuidred 
and  fifty  thousand  volunteers  would  be  practically  of 
no  avail  against  the  enormous  hosts  of  trained  soldiers 
which  an  invader  would  fling  into  the  island.  The 
writer  admits  the  truth  of  both  alternative.^  but  points 
a  third  cour.se.  The  navy  might  be  only  temixjrarily 
defeated  ;  and,  if  time  were  gained,  couhl  be  reinforced 
and  resume  command  of  the  sea ;  or  an  alliance  with 
other  powers,  which  would  have  equal  effect.  The  vol- 
unteer force  would  be  of  great  service  in  "the  interme- 
diate stage."  The  writer  reckons  that  from  the  decla- 
ration of  war  and  calling  out  of  the  volunteers  to  the 
landing  of  an  invading  force  (in  the  event  of  naval  de- 
feat) some  two  months  must  elapse  ;  and  in  that  period, 
by  constant  drilling,  volunteers  ought  to  be  brought  up 
to  the  level  of  the  continental  soldier,  if  only  officers 
qualify  themselves  in  time  of  peace  as  instructors  in 
drill  and  minor  tivctics. 

OTHER  AliTICLES. 

The  Colonial  Chronicle  is  concerned  with  the  report 
of  the  royal  commission  on  the  sugar-growing  West 
Indies.  It  puts  the  alternative  shortly  thus  :  Either 
England  must  impo.se  coiuiter vailing  duties,  which  need 
only  amount  to  raising  the  price  of  sugar  one  halfpenny 
a  pound,  or  she  will  pract i(!ally  lose  the  West  Indies. 
The  American  correspondent  avows  that  personally  he 
would  sooner  put  his  money  on  tlie  green  cloth  of  Monte 
Carlo  as  invest  it  in  the  averag(?  American  railroad 
stock.  Miss  Catherine  Dodd  deseril)es  anew  the  oft- 
described  school  journey  in  (iermany. 


THE  QUARTERLY  RP:VIEW. 

THE  prevailing  cast  of  the  October  numlx?r  is  liter- 
ary rather  than  social  or  political  or  scientific. 
Notice  has  l)een  taken  elsewlnM-t*  of  tin*  most  brilliant 
paper  in  the  series — that  on  some  minor  poets — and  of 
the  fresh  matter  brought  to  the  "Life  of  Lord  Tenny- 


son. 


A  DECENTRALIZINCJ   rOLH'V  FOR  INDIA. 


Indian  discontent  and  frontier  risings  form  the  occa- 
sion of  a  quest  after  causes  and  remedies,  wliich  issues 
in  the  following  summary  of  suggestions: 

"We  may  abstain  from  over-government;   England 


may  more  unreservedly  support  the  government  of  In- 
dia, which  in  turn  may  grant  a  freer  hand  to  local  gov- 
ernments, and  they  will  wisely  intrust  district  officers 
with  enlarged  powers  less  subject  to  appeal,  and  en- 
courage them,  as  far  as  may  l)e,  to  revert  to  the  out-of- 
door  under-tree  administration  and  patriarchal  rule 
which  proved  .so  successful  in  the  hands  of  men  like  the 
Lawrences,  Edwardes,  Nicholson,  or  James  Abbott. 
Combined  with  this,  economy  is  essential." 

In  foreign  i)olicy  England's  attitude  to  the  Ameer,  it 
is  urged,  should  be  courteous  but  absolutely  firm.  "  We 
should  give  up  writing  letters  to  one  who  is  amaster  of 
that  art,  and  manage  him  otherwise."  "He  is  at  our 
mercy  in  more  ways  than  cme.  and  the  sooner  he  real- 
izes that  we  know  this  tlie  better."  It  is  pointed  out 
that  if  Russia  were  ever  to  acquire  Afghanistan  "she 
would  have  taken  a  material  step  toward  establishing 
her  naval  power  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  this  might  be 
most  .serious  for  our  colonies." 

WOMEN  AT  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  question  of  women  at  the  older  universities  is  in- 
vestigated with  more  tlioroughness  and  fairness  than 
are  usually  to  be  found  with  advocates  of  a  conserva- 
tive policy.  The  simple  alternative  of  coeducation  or 
making  universities  sexless  is  first  considered.  The  ex- 
periment in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  North  of  England 
is  declared  to  be  t^)o  recent  to  yield  decisive  results. 
American  experience  is  next  appealed  to,  as  of  longer 
duration;  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  universities  of  the 
Easti^rn  States  "  have  at  least  as  strong  an  objection  to 
*  coeducation '  as  ourselves,"  while^in  the  Western  States 
there  is  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  it,  especially 
among  the  higher  teachers.  "  In  America  a  most  nota- 
ble .sequence  of  the  system  is  that  the  teaching  in 
schools  for  both  sexes  is  very  largely  in  the  hands  of 
women,  and  is  passing  into  their  hands  more  and  more 
year  by  year."  Women  underbid  men,  who  move  off 
to  more  lucrative  pursuits.  (>erman  universities  only 
admit,  as  a  favor,  exceptional  women.  The  reviewer, 
however,  grants  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  must 
adopt  some  x)rinciple  in  place  of  the  anomalous  devices 
which  now  make  the  position  of  women  at  these  uni- 
versities all  but  intolerable.  He  leans  to  the  German 
precedent,  and  a  new  federal  university  consisting  of 
existing  women's  colleges,  or,  in  his  own  words: 

"Our  programme  is  to  allow  to  very  exceptional 
women  exceptional  facilities  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
but  to  place  ordinary  women  under  the  direction  of  a 
new  university,  which  shall  consider  their  si>ecial  needs 
and  the  good  of  women  as  a  whole.  It  would  be  indeed 
unwise  if  our  older  universities  turned  a.side  from  their 
pro|K»r  vocation,  which  is  quite  onerous  enough,  in  order 
to  unfit  ordinary  women  for  womanly  tasks  and  to  mis- 
direct the  education  of  girls." 

AKCIiniSIIOP  IJENSON'S  CHIEF  SERVICE. 

The  life  of  the  late  primate  is  passed  under  review. 
The  points  in  his  life-work  which  are  thrown  into 
strongest  relief  are  his  victorious  emphasis  on  the  hifr 
toric  continuity  of  the  Church  of  England  before  and 
after  the  Heformation,  and  his  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  remarkable  subsidence  in  party  feeling  within 
the  Church  which  has  marked  the  last  few  yean.  Prior 
to  the  Lincoln  Judgment  Ehiglish  lawyers  and  oooita 
had  i)roceedcd  on  the  principlei  ''Weoogiht  not  to  go 
behind  the  Reformation." 

"  Ihit  the  archbishop^s  Judgment  silently  tgiMw^  fhi 
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)ing  but  oonyenient  canon  of  the  lawyers  of  thirty 
ago,  and  on  a  review  of  ancient  practice  in  Eng- 
ind  elsewhere  canceled  the  former  decisions,  and 
ing  so  actually  won  the  almost  submissive  ai>- 
1  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  readily  admitted  as 
light '  what  their  predecessors  regarded  as  irrele- 

From  the  date  of  the  Lincoln  Judgment  the  Eng- 
fhurch  has,  as  it  were,  resumed  legal  possession  of 

that  she  had  been  supposed  to  have  lost,  and  this 
i  has  followed  from  the  adoption  of  the  wider  view 
!  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  past." 

THE  BASTILE  NOT  SO  BAD  AFTER  ALL. 

I  recent  publication  of  the  archives  of  the  Bastile 
the  reviewer  to  revise  certain  popular  views  of 
incient  prison.    He  says: 

istances  of  individual  oppression,  cases  of  prisoners 
)oked,  victims  of  harsh  discipline  and  unrelenting 
tism,  will  meet  us.  Torture  here,  as  elsewhere, 
Bsorted  to  in  the  effort  to  wring  out  the  truth  from 
ous  criminals.  But  such  examples  of  severity  and 
ssion  are  not  proportionately  more  numerous  in 
'astile  than  in  other  prisons.  .  .  .  Alike  for  the 
iency  of  its  provision  for  the  prisoners*  wants  and 
le  humanity  of  its  jailers,  the  Bastile  merits  an 
able  mention  among  the  French  king's  houses." 
public  sentiment,  the  writer  admits,  was  right  in 
iing  the  Bastile  as  '*  the  citadel  of  despotism." 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  HIS  OWN  BEST  HERO. 

interesting  study  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  methods 
riginals  finds  in  the  novelist's  own  personality  the 
contribution  to  his  works: 

i  Scott  owned  that  his  heroes  were  tame,  conven- 
,  and  commonplace,  he  confessed  that  his  maidens 
insipid.  .  .  .  We  suspect  that  the  explanation  of 
nust  be  .sought  in  the  influence  exercised  on  the 
work  by  the  writer's  own  sensations  and  person- 
He  never  approaches  his  best,  psychologically, 
srhen  he  is  drawing  something  from  himself  and 
vn  experiences.  .  .  .  Neither  in  courtship  nor  in 


wedlock  had  he  ever  enjoyed  the  cloee  and  sacred  com- 
munion with  a  sympathetic*  woman  in  the  intimate 
interchange  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions.  .  .  .  But  in 
all  his  sterling  and  heroic  characters,  without  excep- 
tion, we  see  that  the  chivalry  and  the  backbone  came 
from  himself.  ...  It  is  Scott  himself,  in  short,  who 
gives  the  tone  to  each  manly  character  that  we  like  or 
admire  in  the  novels." 

4(rHE  BRUTE  ANCESTOR  OF  MAN. 

A  somewhat  similar  paper  on  monkeys  concludes  With 
the  following  remarks  on  the  origin  of  man  : 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  human  body  cannot  have  been 
evolved  from  any  existing  anthropoid  form  of  ape.  .  .  . 
We  should,  in  spite  of  the  various  human  character- 
istics of  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee,  be  disposed  to  look 
for  the  brute  ancestor  of  our  species  in  some  form  of 
ape  from  which  both  the  orang  and  the  gibbon  have 
also  been  derived,  and  therefore  to  regard  as  the  original 
home  of  our  species  some  South  Asiatic  region.  Our 
Simian  progenitors,  however,  must  have  been  creatures 
now  utterly  extinct,  and  no  fossil  remains  of  such  have 
yet  been  discovered." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

A  review  of  Sir  Henry  Craik's  English  prose  selec- 
tions comments  on  ^^Macaulay's  glaring  sins  against 
literary  taste  and  judgment,"  and  observes  that  in  his 
writings  "nowhere  do  we  wholly  escape  from  the  influ- 
ence most  fatal  of  all  to  artistic  sense  and  imagination — 
from  the  bondage  of  prosperous  middle-class  Noncon- 
formity." A  sketch  of  provincial  life  in  the  days  of  St. 
Basil  includes  a  remark  from  Mommsen  that  if  he  were 
beginning  a  new  life  of  scholarship  he  would  take  up 
the  period  between  Diocletian  and  Justinian ;  and  for 
that  period  ambitious  young  scholars  are  advised  to 
study  the  writings  of  the  great  Cappadocians.  The 
Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  are  introduced 
with  the  statement  that  she  was  "the  most  remark- 
able Englishwoman  of  the  eighteenth  century." 


THE   CONTINENTAL   MAGAZINES. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 
'E  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Laugel's  admirable 
acconnt  of  liis  old  friend  and  master!  the  late 
I'Auinale.  Apart  from  this  article,  which  is  of 
alue  from  many  points  of  view,  there  is  not  much 
y  of  notice  in  the  October  numbers  of  the  Revue. 
ist-orical  element  is,  however,  as  usual,  especially 
?,  Commandant  Kousset  analyzing,  as  has  been 
ly  done  thousands  of  times,  the  military  genius  of 
eon. 

se  concerned  with  the  ecclesiastical  dissensions  of 
years  ago  will  find  a  certain  painful  interest  in 
anais'  eloquent  and  intimate  letters  to  Montalem- 
rvritten,  it  need  liardly  be  said,  long  before  the 
of  tiie  famous  churchinan  with  Rome.  One  asks 
;elf,  however,  of  wiiat  possible  interest  to  any  one 
!  the  long-winded  apologia  of  a  Jong-fort;otten  Due 
ihelieu,  who  flourished  in  the  year  1821,  when  his 
nent  from  pu])lic  life  under  the  Restoration  pro- 
a certain  sensation. 

re  Loti  concludes  his  impressions  of  Annam, 
kable  Jis  is  everytiiing  else  written  by  the  imprea- 
j  novelist,  in  a  vivid  and  picturesque  style.  Com- 
mt  Viaud  seems  to  have  been  there  in  his  official 


capacity,  and  he  gives  a  melancholy,  somber  picture  of 
the,  on  the  French  side,  bloodless  assault  and  taking  of 
Hu6.  The  French  writer  does  not  conceal  his  pity  for 
the  dead  and  wounded  enemy,  and  he  notes  many  kindly 
and  humane  traits  of  character  in  his  sailors. 

In  the  same  number  a  well-known  French  musical 
critic  discusses  the  vexed  question  of  the  Wagner  repre- 
sentations at  Bayreuth.  Apparently,  on  the  whole,  he 
is  not  inclined  to  agree  wiUi  those  who  declare  that 
a  sad  change  has  come  within  the  last  twenty  years  over 
not  only  the  orchestration,  but  also  the  Interpreters,  of 
Wagner's  music.  He  defends  Siegfried  Wagner,  and 
points  out  that  he  must  be  singularly  apt  for  the  diffi- 
cult task  he  has  set  himself.  The  son  of  Wagner  (the 
grandson  of  Liszt)  is,  as  it  were,  part  of  Bayreuth,  bat 
before  playing  any  active  rdle  he  studied  long  and 
seriously,  both  with  Humperdinck,  the  composer,  and 
with  many  notable  conductors.  The  writer  points  out 
that  anything  in  the  nature  of  national  music  is  always 
best  heard  in  the  country  which  produced  the  composer. 
It  is  obvious,  he  says,  that  a  stranger  coming  to  Paris 
had  much  better  go  to  the  opera  to  hear  Gounod  than 
the  "Valkyrie."  Rossini  is  never  heard  to  perfection 
excepting  at  Milan,  and  those  who  wish  to  Imow  what 
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Wagner  really  is  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Germany, 
and  more  especially  to  Bayreuth. 

Under  the  somewhat  unusual  title  of  *'Th(i  Lower 
Chamber,"  M.  Le  Uue  contributes  some  amusing  pages 
on  the  life  of  a  Fivncli  member  of  Parliament.  If  what 
he  says  is  true,  a  (l(i)uU.  is  the  slave  of  his  constituents. 
He  receives  hundreils  of  letters  from  them,  to  which  ho 
is  obliged  to  reply  as  soon  as  p(>ssi])le;  when  actually 
staying  in  his  constituency  they  each  and  all  expect  to 
be  visited  by  him;  when  they  come  to  JParis  he  is 
obliged  to  entertain  them,  and  if  he  represents  Jin  agri- 
cultural <listrict  he  is  constantly  asked  to  do  their 
errands.  Then  each  deputy  has  to  have  at  least  one 
local  i)aper  in  his  pay,  and  this  again  entails  a  great 
deal  of  corresi)()ndence.  The  unfortnnat^  French  M.P. 
s{>ends  much  of  his  time  on  the  railroad.  He  is  sol- 
emnly invited  to  every  funeral  in  his  constituency,  to 
most  of  the  weddings,  to  all  the  bancjuets — and  your 
French  provincial  is  very  fond  of  bantineting.  The  fact 
that  the  deputies  are  i)aid  something  under  .?*2,<KK)  a 
year  makes  it  more  ditlicult  for  them  to  refuse  any  of 
the.se  many  duties.  In  fact,  it  is  ditlicult  to  see  when  a 
French  representative  of  the  people  has  time  to  attend 
to  the  sittings  of  the  ChamlHjr.  ^lore  than  one  deputy 
resigns  himself  to  become  a  kind  of  market/-cart  for  his 
constituents,  bringing  up  on  every  nnirket-day  dozens 
of  hampers  in  order  that  a  few  francs  may  be  saved  by 
the  intelligent  market-gardener  who  has  heli)ed  to  re- 
turn him  to  Parliament.  Quite  lately  a  g(M)d  deal  of 
amusement  was  caused  by  the  report  that  t  he  repre- 
sentative of  Vaucluse  had  a  wooden  arm  for  sale.  He 
had  with  infinite  trouble  procured  from  some  surgical 
society  an  artificial  t'lrm  for  the  child  of  one  of  his  p(K>r 
constituents.  Shortly  after,  the  child  died,  and  tlie 
father  brought  back  the  arm,  disking  that  it  might  l)e 
disposed  of  with  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  thcj 
French  Chamlxjr,  if  not  the  best,  is  at  any  rate  one  of 
the  most  pleasant,  clubs  in  Paris.  There  are  large 
reading-rooms,  libraries,  and  even  <;ard-tables.  There 
is  an  excellent  restaurant,  and  nowhere  else  does  one 
hear  more  amusing  gossip  than  in  the  Palais  Bourbon. 
Thus  an  ex-country  doctor — an<l  the  medical  and  legal 
professions  yield  a  ricli  crop  of  deputies — finds  that  the 
advantages  outweigh  the  annoyances. 


rkvuf:  des  DKrx  moxdes. 

IN  the  first  October  number  ^I.  Sully  Prudhmnme  has 
an  article  entitled  "  What  is  Poetry  ?"  Knglishmea 
mostly  rcsembU'  M.  Jounlain,  wlio  discovered  that  he 
tiilked  in  pnjsc  without  knowing  it.  If  Frenchmen  do 
not  cxaci  ly  talk  in  verse  without  knowing  it,  yet  every 
young  French  gentleman  learns  to  turn  out  very  pass- 
able verses  on  any  subject  under  the  sun — a  graceful  ac- 
complishment, the  i)la(;e  of  wliich  is  taken  in  England 
by  more  or  less  successful  attempts  tocompose  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  This  enormously  greater  ;..;erest  which  is 
taken  in  poetry  in  France  explains  mucli  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  in  M.  Prudhomme's  article.  He 
shows  that,  poetry  is  not  an  art  by  itself,  ])Ut  it  becomes 
one  by  its  instrument,  which  is  the  verse,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  it.  is  intimately  connecteil  with  the  sister  art 
of  music.  lie  also  enunciates  the  great  truth,  which  he 
has  not  been  the  first  to  discover,  that  i!ven  the  most 
deft  and  clevt?r  versification  is  not  enough  to  make 
poetry  properly  so  calletl :  the  subject  of  the  theme 
niu.st  be  beautiful 
M.  Mille  l)egins  the  first  part  of  a  description  of  his 


visit  to  Thessaly.  He  fcjlowed  the  campaign  in  the 
Greco-Turkish  war  as  the  special  corre.siK)nclent  of  the 
Journal  drs  DChats,  and  he  tells  hjs  experiences  in  the 
somevvliat  unconventional  form  of  a  diary.  His  experi- 
ences do  not  api)ear  to  have  f>een  any  more  extraonii- 
nary  than  those  of  other  correspondents,  who  have  shed 
gallons  of  ink  over  events  which  were  perhaps  h»rdly 
worth  so  much  fuss.  His  descriptions  are  lively  enough, 
and  are  very  well  written,  but  the  whole  affairistoooM 
in  one  sense,  and  yet  not  old  enough  in  another,  to  be 
really  interesting. 

M.  de  Vari£(ny  has  industriously  accumulated  alar^e 
amount  of  information  about  the  goldmines  of  Alaska 
ami  of  British  Columbia,  but  his  article  has  not  the  in- 
terest of  a  narrative  written  by  one  who  hiis  been  to  the 
gold  mines;  in  place  of  that  he  has  only  to  otfer  a  more 
or  less  ancient  history,  such  as  the  story  of  how  the 
Unit<id  St^ites  bought  Alaska  from  Russia.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  note  that  M.  de  Varigny  is  much  con- 
cerned at  the  enormous  increase  in  the  gold  pnxluctiun 
of  the  world.  He  shows  that  the  estimated  increase 
amounts  to  s:i*<,(.)00,00<)  worth  between  the  j'ear  18t»6  and 
18t>T,  and  he  anticipates  that  when  the  accounts  for 
1807  are  made  up  the  increase  will  exceed  $40,(KM),(KiO. 
Whether  this  enormous  output  of  gold  will  mitigate 
the  evils  induced  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  is  a 
matter  for  si)ecialists  to  decide,  though  so  far  it  cer- 
tainly seems  that  the  world  is  ready  to  take  and  use  up 
in  various  ways,  whether  as  currency  or  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  all  the  gold  that  (;an  be  produced. 

The  lively  interest  which  has  been  arou.s(id  both  in 
France  and  England  by  the  remarkable  book  of  M. 
Demolins  on  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
curiously  shown  in  a  review  written  by  that  able  pul)- 
licist,  M.  Valbert,  who  by  no  means  agrees  with  his 
authors  conclusions. 

The  s(*cond  Octolx?r  num])er  of  the  Rcwic  is  x)erhaps 
rather  more  interesting  than  the  first.  M.  Benoist  be- 
gins what  promises  to  Ixi  a  most  interesting  series  of 
arti(rles  on  the  A ustro- Hungarian  monarchy  and  the 
bahuK.'e  of  power  in  Euroi)e.  This  first  installment  is 
concerned  with  the  various  nationalities  which  make 
up  that  singular  jM)litical  entity,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
empire,  in  their  relation  to  the  aged  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph.  M.  Benoist  has  consulted  the  **Almanach  de 
Gotha,"  and  he  rehearses  tlie  long  list  of  titles  possessed 
by  his  Majesty— Phni>eror  of  Austria,  Apostolic  King  of 
llungary,  Kingof  Bohemia,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Slavonia> 
Galicia,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  All  the.se  are,  as  he  justly 
points  out,  not  at  all  emi)ty  titles,  but  representative  of 
the  ascendency  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  enjoys  over 
a  sti'angely  inconsistent  mixture  of  peoples  and  races. 
Jurists  will  tell  us  that  the  union  of  A mstro- Hungary  is 
real,  and  not  only  personal,  but  the  truth  is  that  the 
Austro-llungary  of  to-day  only  holds  together  by  means 
of  the  personal  influence  of  the  emperoi^kiiig.  The 
time  will  perhaps  come  w*hen  Francis  Joseph  will  1» 
regarded,  without  exception,  as  the  great  ruler  of  the 
ninetA'enth  centurv. 

M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieudealswith  the  important  sub. 
ject  of  population  in  France.  He  has  nothing particu- 
hirly  new  to  say.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
slatii^nary  position  of  the  population  in  France  is  doe  to 
the  drifting  away  of  the  French  people  from  the  old 
religion,  and  that  the  birth  rate  is  greatest  in  those 
departments  which  are  most  Catholic  M.  Leroy-Beao- 
lieu  points  out  an  influence  which  also  makes  against 
large  families,  in  addition  to  irreligion,  and  that  is  tha 
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mocratic  conception  of  the  family,  which  amounts 
a  words  to  social  ambition.  In  every  rank  nowa- 
le  parents  desire  ardently  to  put  up  their  children 
ligher  in  the  social  scale,  and  this  gan  usually 
J  achieved  by  having  very  few  children  to  put  up. 
•oy-Beaulieu  has  a  curious  calculation  that  if  the 
of  France  were  religious  the  birth  rate,  instead  of 
ting  between  850,(X)0  and  880,000  per  year,  would 
.t  to  not  less  than  1,200,000  every  month.  It  is 
itiiig  to  note  also  that  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  finds  in 
id  a  similar  cause  for  the  falling  off  in  the  rate 
ease  of  the  population.  He  thinks  that  the  in- 
3  of  the  trade  unions  has  lesvsened  the  birth  rate 
:  they  have  induced  the  working  classes  to  aim  at 
se  of  wages,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  ap- 
ces,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  the  working  classes  to 
sit  ion  of  tlie  bourgeoisie. 

)ng  other  articles  in  the  two  numbers  may  be  men- 
M.  Bentzon  on  the  CoUectivist  ideal  as  expressed 
erican  fiction,  which  resolves  itself  into  a  review 
vard  Bellamy's  last  book,  and  M.  Bertaux  on  the 
routes  of  pilgrimages,  and  of  emigration. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

E  contents  of  the  October  Nouvelle  Revue  are  ex- 
:eptionally  interesting.  The  place  of  honor  is  given 
1  numbers  to  some  dozen  letters  addressed  by  Louis 

the  famous  old  Republican,  to  his  publisher,  Noel 
t.  They  run  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1859, 
Blanc  was  living  in  exile  in  London,  to  the  end  of 
nd  are  dated  from  13  George  Street,  Port  man 
e.  Both  writer  and  publisher  were  steadfastly 
id  to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  and  the  letters 
:he  number  of  sympathizers  Louis  Blanc  found 
r  British  public  men.  The  history  of  that  group 
LMich  exiles,  whi<;li  comprised,  it  will  be  remem- 

in  addition  to  Blanc,  Ledru  RoUin,  Blanqui,  and 
ictor  Hugo  family,  Inis  yet  to  l3e  written,  an<i 
1  form  a  very  curious  chapter  of  French  history, 
ugh  many  of  those  peoi)le  suffered  from  the 
it  poverty,  the  amnesty  was  not  hailed  with  great 
ings,  and  the  text  is  given  in  French  of  a  long  let> 
•it ten  by  Blanc  to  all  the  London  papers,  in  which 
plains  clearly  how  tlie  law  passed  in  their  favor 
.^(1  the  Republican  exiles. 

Conite  de  Chalot  descrilies  with  considerable  spirit 
hting  tour  made  by  him  in  Greek  and  Turkish 
s  during  tlie  late  conflict.  He  criticises  freely  l3oth 

and  adds  his  testimony  to  the  curious  state  of 
paredness  in  which  tlie  Greeks  found  themselves, 
lutes  the  opinion  exi)ressed  by  a  number  of  (Jreek 
•s  who  liad  taken  part  in  the  assault  of  Prevesa  as 
»  extraortiiiiary  impassibility  and  stoicism  of  the 
%.  The  French  yachtsman  liad  apj)arently  every 
:y  given  liiin  to  see  all  that  could  be  seen,  and 
extracts  from  his  diary,  kept  from  day  t^)  day,  will 
}  without  value  to  tlie  future  historian,  t)ie  more 
it  the  writer  was  apparently  absolutely  impartial ; 
iiile  praising  the  Turkish  rank  and  fde  for  its 
ry,  he  gives  an  amusing  account,  of  the  cowardice 
iiihly  placed  pasha.  The  Comte  do  Chalot  evidently 
lers — and  it  must  be  remembered  in  this  connec- 
:hat  every  Frenr-hman  is  necessarily  more  or  le.ss 

expert  on  military  matters — that  had  the  Greek 
Q  been  fully  e(iuipj)ed  the  struggle  might  have 
I  a  very  different  shape.     Thus,  when  going  over 


Prevesa,  he  noticed  that  from  three  to  four  thousand 
shells  thrown  by  the  enemy  fell  without  bursting.  A 
pathetic  account  is  given  of  the  camp,  where  twelve 
thousand  refugees  had  fled  from  Thessaly,  and  the  writer 
quotes  some  anything  but  complimentary  remarks  made 
A  propos  of  Turkish  methods  by  some  of  these  unfor- 
tunate people.  Even  more  deplorably  striking  and  ter- 
rible is  the  description  of  that  portion  of  the  Greek 
army  seen  by  the  comte.  By  that  time — the  middle  of 
June — all  hope  was  practically  lost;  discipline  had  come 
to  an  end,  and  although  the  soldiers  seemed  to  have 
preserved  to  an  extraordinary  extent  their  good  temper, 
their  complaints  against  their  leaders  were  loud  and 
unceasing.  M.  de  Chalot  goes  to  some  pains  to  prove 
that  the  German  officers,  who  are  stiid  to  have  organized 
the  Turkish  army,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  success 
of  the  Turkish  arms.  He  declares  that  they  had  pre- 
pared a  most  elaborate  scheme  of  invasion,  but  that  it 
was  never  carried  out,  and  that  accordingly  the  success 
obtained  by  the  Turks  was  entirely  owing  to  a  number 
of  causes  that  were  not  in  any  way  due  to  the  Teutonic 
element  among  their  leaders.  As  to  when  the  Turks 
will  evacuate  Thessaly,  the  writer  observes  significantly^ 
"When  the  i)owers  care  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  offer  the  Sultan  as  an  alternative  to  the 
bombardment  of  Yildis  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
Thessaly  the  Turks  will  recross  the  frontier." 

All  those  interested,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
forestry  and  the  preservation  of  woods  will  find  profit 
in  reading '  M.  Regelsperger's  delightful  article  on  the 
protection  of  trees.  Time  was,  he  reminds  his  readers, 
when  France  was  practically  one  huge  forest.  Even 
now,  within  a  very  few  miles  of  Paris  are  bits  of  wood 
unique  in  character  and  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  terrible  war  year  of  1870-71 
was  the  cause  of  awful  ravages,  due  partly  to  nature 
and  partly  to  the  invaders,  who  seemed  to  Uike  a  posi- 
tive pleasure  in  destroying  one  of  the  greatest  beauties 
of  France. 

Forestry  has  always  played  a  considerable  part  in 
France.  The  government  keeps  up  a  whole  army  of 
foresters  ;  and  at  all  times,  save  perhaps  during  the 
revolutionary  decade,  those  who  have  governed  the 
country  have  been  willing  to  sub.scribe  to  the  old  French 
saying,  "  Forests  precede  peoples,  but  where  the  tree  is 
the  man  will  soon  be  found."  Six  years  ago  a  number 
of  country  gentlemen  started  an  excellent  little  society, 
which  is  now  spreading  through  all  the  departments, 
entitled  *'Soci6t6  Franyaise  des  Amis  des  Arbres,"  and 
which  has  for  object,  as  its  curious  name  implies,  that 
of  saving  and  preserving  as  well  as  planting  trees. 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 

AN  article  by  Professor  Frassati  in  the  Nuova  An- 
toloqhi  (October  16)  which  has  excited  consider- 
able attention  on**  the  continent  gives  an  exceedingly 
candid  account  of  Italy's  reasons  for  joining  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  of  her  ever-<liminishing  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing it,  and  winds  up  with  a  strong  bid  for  an 
alliance  with  England.  The  Franco-Russian  alliance, 
according  to  our  author,  "has  radically  altered  the  es- 
sence "  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  latter  was  originally 
conceived  in  the  interests  of  Germany,  for  while  it 
maintained  the  statu  quo  in  Europe,  it  prolonged  the 
isolation  of  France.  But  it  also  gave  to  Italy  a  recog- 
nition as  a  great  power  which  flad  not  until  then  beea 
conferred  on  her  by  Europe.    By  the  new  Franco-Ku&- 
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sian  alliance  both  Grermany  and  Austria  lose;  Italy  alone 
of  the  three  allies  profits  by  the  event.  It  is  she  in  a 
sense  who  holds  the  balance  between  the  other  four. 
"Italy  in  the  new  European  situation  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  the  very  first  rank.  Tiie  whole  future  of  Europe 
may  depend  upon  her  being  the  ally  of  one  side  or  of 
the  other.  Hence  we  see  why  Germany  and  Austria 
.  .  .  gave  to  the  recent  meeting  at  Homburg  a  note  of 
such  cordial  sympathy."  The  professor  devotes  many 
pages  to  proving  that  Italy  has  now  nothing  to  gain  by 
a  renewed  adhesion  to  the  TripUce.  Her  general  j^osi- 
tion  before  Europe  is  assured  without  it,  and  it  affords 
her  no  guarantee  of  the  one  thing  that  is  essential  to 
her  welfare — i.e..  the  maintenance  of  the  present  equi- 
librium in  the  Mediterranean.  Yet  Itfily  cannot  afford 
to  remain  isolated.  There  is  only  one  other  possible 
combination — an  alliance  with  England.  According  to 
our  author,  a  first  step  in  this  direction  was  in  1887, 
when  Count  di  Robilant  effected  an  agreement  with 
England  for  the  protection  of  Italian  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  cannot  affirm  that  this  understand- 
ing is  still  in  existence,  but  he  none  the  less  looks  to  it 
as  the  basis  of  an  o\yen  alliance.  For  both  countries 
the  present  equilibrium  in  the  Mediterranean  is  CvSsen- 
tial,  and  It^ily  could  support  P]ngland  in  Egypt.  Itiily, 
concludes  the  professor,  is  intended  by  nature  for  a 
maritime  power;  let  her  unite  with  the  nation  possessed 
of  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world,  and  together  they 
would  exert  a  maritime  supremacy  over  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

To  the  same  number  Professor  P.  Villari  contributes 
a  sympathetic  critique  of  Mr.  John  Morley's  Romanes 
Lecture  on  Machiavelli.  While  pointing  out  that  Mr. 
Morley  has  left  unsolved  many  moral  iwints  raised  by 
the  Machiavellian  attitude,  he  testifies  to  the  *'admi- 
rable  precision,  elegance,  and  elocjuence  "  of  his  writing. 
In  Professor  Villari's own  opinion,  "Mjichiavelirs  great- 
est merit  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  and  only 
man  to  indicate  the  profound  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween the  line  of  conduct  to  be  held  in  public  and  in 
private  life :  to  have  dared  to  express  it  openly,  even 
brutally,  if  j'ou  will,  without  caring  for  the  chorus  of 
indignation  which  he  would  inevitably  excite  against 
himself,  because  he  knew  he  was  speaking  the  truth 
and  was  performing  an  act  of  s(»rvice  to  humanity." 

The  CivlUa  Cattolica  contains  under  the  title  "Un- 
conscious Catholicism,"  a  pleasantly  written  account  of 
quaint  old  Christmas  customs,  faithfully  pros<»rved  in 
the  l^rotestant  villages  of  Prussia,  which  have  come 
down  from  pre-Reformation  times. 


.    THE  SCAXDTXAVTAX  MAGAZINES. 

IX  Krifujsjaa  (September  30)  Herr  Oscar  Julius 
Tschudi  concludes  his  article  on  Edinburgh.  R(;- 
ferring  to  the  Scotch  love  of  Bible-display,  he  cites  an 
amusing  instance  of  how  a  travel(?r,  observing  on  a 
shelf  in  his  host's  librarv  two  most  beautifullv  bound 
volumes  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  examine  the  handsome  books  more  closely, 
and,  taking  them  down,  found,  to  his  amazement,  on 


opening  them— a  dozen  fine  Havanas.  The  two  vol- 
umes were  only  a  couple  of  shells,  as  it  were,  joined  to 
form  a  cigar-case  I  It  is  due,  however,  to  Herr  Tschudi 
to  state  that  he  does  not  on  this  account  believe  all 
Bibles  in  Edinburgh  to  be  cigar-cases,  but  is  sure  that 
the  Scotch  piety,  though  somewhat  ostentatious,  pos- 
sesses a  sound  enough  kernel.  Concluding,  he  rentarks 
that  Edinburgh,  proudly  self-styled  the  "Athens  of  the 
North,"  might  rather  be  termed  the  *'  Modern  Jerusa- 
lem." Granted  that,  in  its  mere  externals,  its  sitoa- 
tion,  its  pliistic  monuments,  its  pillared  halls,  its 
statues,  it  may  resemble  the  art-center  of  old  Hellas,  in 
life  and  spirit  it  more  nearly  resembles  Jerusalem. 
With  its  many  priests  and  prophets,  its  scribes  and  its 
Pharisees,  its  rigorous  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  its 
temple-and-Bible  movements,  it  seems  to  Herr  Tschndi 
more  like  the  ancient  Jewish  capital  than  gay,  artrlov- 
ing  Athens. 

Nor  disk  TUJskrlft  has  several  good  articles — the  first, 
a  literary  and  interestingly  written  study  by  Alfred 
Jensen  of  the  fragmentary  and  bizarre  **  Dsiady,"  or 
"  Feast  of  Death,"  by  Adam  Mickiewicz,  the  greatest  of 
Slavonian  bards,  and  the  pioneer  of  Polish  romance. 
The  "Feast  of  Death"  hiu\  its  birth,  it  seems,  in  the 
wild,  half-suicidal  melancholy  that  followed  upon  the 
poet's  parting  from  his  first  real  love,  Maria  Weresiezft- 
kowna,' who.se  feelings  for  him  appear,  however,  to  have 
rather  partaken  of  a  merely  literary-poetical  interest 
than  of  any  genuine  pas.sion,  and  whose  subsequent 
marriage  with  the  cultured  Count  Wawnsyniee  Putt- 
kamer — a  more  suitable  suitor,  according  to  her  wealthy 
and  distinguished  mother's  ideas,  than  the  poverty 
stricken  young  poet^student — was,  though  loveless  on 
her  side,  by  no  means  an  unhappy  union.  Dziady  was 
the  name  of  a  Feiust  of  Death  celebrated  by  the  people 
in  many  parts  of  Lithau,  Prussia,  and  Courland  in 
houor  of  their  forefathers  and  of  the  dead  generally.  It 
was  a  heathenish  ceremony — a  relic  of  heathenish  days 
—by  which  the  living  thought  with  meats,  and  fruits, 
and  wines  to  a.ssuage  the  sufferings  of  the  souls  in  pur- 
gatory, and  was  put  down  as  far  as  was  possible  by  the 
priesthood,  though  still  in  Mickiewicz's  day  flourishing 
in  secret.  Common  to  the  ancient  Greeks  in  Homers 
time,  to  Scandinavia,  to  Austria,  and  to  the  islands  of 
the  New  World,  it  was  here  blended  with  Christian 
ideas,  an<l  was  held  on  All  Souls'  Day.  The  **  Feast  of 
Death"  is,  indeed,  a  smaller  "Divine  Comedy,"  with 
this  difference,  that  the  dead  visit,  instead,  the  living. 
Paradise  is  represented  by  child-angels,  hell  by  tyrants 
and  vampires,  and  purgatory  by  the  agonies  of  Gostaf 
and  of  tlic  nameless  girl  (who  is  clearly,  however, 
Mary  la)  floating  'twixt  heaven  and  earth. 

In  TilskniTcii  Herr  U.  Birkedal  has  a  political  article 
on  "Danish  Patriotism  and  North  Schleswig,"  in  which 
he  jusserts  that  it  is  of  small  use  for  the  Prussians  to 
declare  that  "there  is  no  North  Schleswig Question.'^ 
There  is  a  North  Schleswig  Question.  In  North  Schles- 
wig  there  is  no  likelihoo<l  of  the  Danish  element  melt- 
ing into  the  German,  nor  any  sign  that  the  conquered 
people  will  meet  their  fate  without  resistance.  Quite 
the  reverse. 


THE  NEW    BOOKS. 

-SOME    AMERICAN    NOVELS   AND   NOVELISTS. 


method.  Saratog&ls  so  essential!}'  American  that  ita 
summer  life  deserves  to  be  put  worthUy  into  our  litera- 
ture, and  this  Mr.  Howells  has  now  accomplished.  The 
handful  of  characters  in  the  Btory  come  together  In  juat 
the  fortuitous  way  that  a  Saratoga  hotel  makes  possi- 
ble, and  as  American  types  they  are  well  entitled  to  a 
place  in  Mr.  Howells'  long  portrait  gallery.  His  mora 
important  book  of  the  year,  The  Landlord  at  LUin't 
Head,  was  noticed  in  these  pages  several  months  ago. 
It  deserves,  in  our  opinioD,  U>  stand  with  the  notable 
literary  performances  of  the  present  year. 

BTOBIES  OF  KEW  YORK  LIFE. 

In  hia  latest  ixKik,  The  Story  of  an  UnMd  Love,  Mr. 
Paul  Leicester  Ford  lifts  himself  fairly  to  a  place  in  the 
rank  of  the  American  masters  of  a  pure  and  refined 
literary  style.  One  ts  perfectly  safe  in  assigning  to  thli 
book  a  permanent  place  in  American  literature.  The 
elevation  and  beauty  of  its  sentiment  (for  it  is  a  book  of 
sentiment,  though  not  of  sentimentality)  are  altogether 
delightful.  The  story  iteelf  is  one  of  strictly  American 
ind  character,  al- 


'  F  any  broad  diMinction  may  be  made  between  the 
.  best  current  fiction  produced  by  English  writers  and 
lat  which  out  American  authors  are  contributing  to 
U9  pre.Heiit-^lay  literature  of  the  English  language,  it 
largely  a  distinction  of  style.  As  literary  artists,  our 
merican  w-riters  are  KU|>erioT  to  their  English  feliow- 
orkerH.  The  Knglirtli  writers  like  Mr.  Hall  Caine. 
nt  Humphry  Waril,  and  a  doiten  niore  of  almost  e<|unl 
>pularity  and  accredited  Ntanding.  seem  to  lie  ciini- 
iratlvely  wanring  In  a  ri'dned  and  ilelicate  literary 
■rception.  They  pmduoi-  powerful  novels  tlirough  an 
tense,  tind  Boniptimes  NtniineiL  e.tpltiitation  of  ethical 
id  social  problems ;  bnt  t  licse  novels  are  not  alwayii, 

the  liigli  senw  of  the  woni,  literature.  Our  best 
mericKii  novelists,  '■□  the  other  hand,  are  masters  ot  an 
:quis1te  art  in  tlie  writing  ()f  English. 
While  his  Engtlsli  contemlxirariesarestrainingthem- 
lve«  to  tlie  HtuHwt  to  creiite  ilrendful  aiiiiwml-harrow- 
g  incidents  with  wliicli  ti>  <'rowd  their  fearful  taleM  of 
odem  life.  .Mr.  Howells  is  rcmtent  to  take  a  situation 
te  simplest  and  least  eventful  that  could  lie  imagined: 
id  forthwith  his  Iirautiful  art,  with  its  power  to  in- 
rpret  and  characterize,  has  given  us  a  true  picture  of 
.me  essential  pliatie  of  our  American  life  aixl  soi^iety. 
Ig  newest  lioiik,  entitlHl  An  Oitrn-r.]ir<l  Cuniiplrin'il- 
n  liijill  I'f  ^iriitiUjii.  while  lie  himself  uiigl it  consider 

one  ot  his  less  iniixirtaiit  productions,  Is  wholly 
orthy  at  all  points  ot  Mr.  ilowells'  incomparable 


though 


spends  his 
abroad  as  a  student 
and  afterward  aa  a 
learned  historian  and 
philologist  Return- 
ing to  New  York,  ha 
finds  himself  com- 
pelled, in  order  to 
earn  the  money  ta 
pay  a  family  debt  ol 
honor,  to  sell  hia  tal- 
ent to  a  pretentiout 
newspaper  proprie- 
tor, who  poses  as  a 
great  editor  on  the 
strength  of  the  jomig 
scholar's  work.  This 
story  is  not— like  Mr. 
TovA'a  first  novel. 
The  Honorable  Pe- 
ter Stirling— pTlma^ 
ily  a  study  of  metropolitan  political  and  social  condi- 
tions, but  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  some  keen 
glances  at  N'ew  York  joumaliam  and  at  Wall  Street 
methods  and  ethics.  There  is  not  a  false  or  Jarring 
note  in  this  charming  book,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
If  Mr.  Ford's  second  novel  may  be  said  to  have  given 
him  an  assured  standing  In  the  ranks  of  our  best  con- 
temporary writers  of  fiction,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Kntrlna  Trask  easily  wins  an  assured 
place  of  high  rankby  her  very  first  novel.  Mra.Tra8k'9 
poetical  work  had  already  shown  her  great  literary 
aptitude,  and,  above  all,  had  evinced  the  strength  and 
the  depth  of  her  power  to  interpret  life  and  to  teach  ita 
ethical  and  religious  lessons.  Her  novel,  John  Leigh- 
ton,  Jr.,  exhibits  all  that  delicacy  and  refinement  erf 
literary  method  which,  oe  we  have  remarked  In  one 
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prefntory  sentences,  belongs  distiiic Lively  to  the  best 
American  wriCiiiic-  It  in  a,  HU>ry  which  atu-nipttt  to 
apply  tLe  real  essoDee  at  ChriHtiniiity  tii  our  uxiHtinic 
Bocinl  life,  piirtteularly  to  tlic  pmbleniK  I'l  iiiarHnKe  and 
div()ree,  Tlio  lieiiuty,  tlie  Hnnity,  and  the  superior  com- 
mon sense  hikI  niorHl  llislglit  of  Mrs,  Triisk'i)  IhkiIc 
can  lieet  be  apiirecinteit  ivhcii  it  U  rcHil  willi  Hull 
Ciiine's  The  Ch  rinthi  n  kept  i[i  niiud.  For  it  any  wIhjIl- 
some  and  true  ixxik  ever  apjieared  as  a  pruviiieulial 
antidote  (or  an  overwrouKht,  unif-al,  and  wlmlly  dis- 
turbing liook,  Mrs.   Trask's  oxpusitiuii  of   successful 


tion  of  studies  of  local  types  nnd  eharaet«rUtJc  meMi> 
potitan  inci'lcuts  that  have  apiieared  in  Harper's  ilaj- 
Uitlieatui  othvr  perioflieHls.  The  stories  shovr  a  laii» 
riuiitc,  a  fidelity  that  none  will  dispute,  an  excellnt 
sense  of  humor,  and  mw^li  tite.riiry  merit. 

Mr.  Kicliard  Kanling  Davis,  moreover,  has  found  ici 
tlie  life  of  New  York  City  certain  ty|>es  that  he  has  dif- 
ferentiated and  has  madt^  hison'n  by  {{eneral  eonwDt. 
Of  tliis  we  are  reniindeil  hy  fimling  on  our  table  tnsli 
copies,  dated  "Ilfti7,"or  his  aalUyher,  and  OtJur  Slit- 
I'/cN,  which  first  appeared  in  1W1  and  is  now  in  ll» 
fortieth  thousand,  and  liis  Clnilcrclla,  nnd  OthtrSa- 
rli'n,  liroiight  t^^Kt-her  as  a  volume  in  1898,  and  lits- 
tinedalso,  <toubtluss.  to  keep  on  selling  steadily.  Jbt 
\'aa  Dibber  stJiries  and  the  others  that  belong  to  -Mr. 
Davis'  own  jiartieular  New  York  City  are  penuanent 
literature. 


i;  FATHEKa   ASI>    BOSS  AS  KIPUXO  SEES  THEM. 

For  the  purposes  of  his  new  novel.  Cu}ital»s  Couro- 
fli'iiuK,  Mr.  Rudyarrt  Kipling  must  be  set  down  ssui 
American  aiitlior,  although  he  belongs  rather  to  tbe 
English-speaking  world.  C<iptiih>8  Couragro'tn  i»  » 
story  ot  American  life,  conceived  in  amostdistinctiT^ 
Atiierican  spirit.  If  it  had  been  simply  a  fntthfol  ac- 
count ot  life  on  board  a  flshiiig  schooner,  catching  cod 
oH  the  banks  of  Newfoimdlnud,  it  would  have  beeawdl 


Christian  living  in  New  York  must  be  regarded  as  an 
antidote  for  HiiJl  Caiiie's  es[K)sition  of  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  Christian  liiing  in  London. 

A  number  of  years  ago  there  appeared  anonymonsly 
a  novel  entitled  Ttikiii  hu  Slr'je.  This  n-adable  story 
Is  now  repnblished  with  the  autumn  Ixxiks,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Jeannette  Ij.  Gilder  <iu  tlie  title-page. 
Everybody  who  knows  Misa  Gilder  has  known  well 
enough  that  she  could  wnte  novels  i(  she  had  the  time 
and  Inclination  to  do  it.  Her  story  alxo,  like  tliose  of 
Mr.  ll-ortl  and  Mrs.  Trask.  is  one  oE  Xew  York  life. 
Mr.  Ford's  Iiito  is  the  scholar  an<)  man  of  letters  sacri- 
ficing his  historical  writing  for  a  (ew  years  to  the 
drudgery  ol  Journalism.  Mrs.  Trask'shero  Is  tlic  thor- 
onglity  trained  young  lawyer  who  rises  ti>  the  top  o( 
his  profession,  and  whoso  character  strengthens  with 
tlie  discipline  of  life.  Miss  (iitili-r's  hero  Is  a  youn); 
newsiNi^ier  niiin  who  glories  in  his  calling,  and  liscs 
rapidly,  thuugli  by  Micer  merit,  front  a  reiHirter's  desk 
thniugh  successive  proitioUons  to  the  iHisltion  of  man- 
aging cilitor  of  a  great  nietmiKilitan  luijH-r.  His  su- 
preme object,  though,  and  his  crowiiiiig  acliievement', 
lleln  thonwtrimoidaldlri'clion.  He  wins  tliu  hand  of 
the  most  popniar  and  sud'cssfuloiH-nisingiTof  tlie  day. 
The  lights  and  kIiiuIcs  of  iniisii'iii,  t  heatrical,  and  Joilr- 
nalisticllfu  ill  Xew  York  nn:  si  rongly  depicted  in  Miss 
filldor's  very  clever  story.  With  no  |Hirtii'ulariissuni|)- 
tion  of  seriousness,  tliu  Imok  is  tievi-rlliel<'ss  of  a  tlior- 
out'lilr  wholesome  tone,  iis  it  must  n,.(-.is  Ih-.  U'cntis.-  it 
retlccts  wliiit  is  Mi.ss  GiliU'i's  own  Imbitual  and  I'on- 
sisteiit  [>oiut  of  viciv. 

Professor  Itranilci'  Matthews  has  long  nlBJi-rved  and 
amdysed  the  intense  nnd  varitnl  life  of  Manhatlaii 
Islanil  as  material  for  sketi-lici  anil  short  stories.  His 
last  volume,  Oiitlhuii  In  I.niiil  lUiUir.  is  a  brief  collec- 


of  these  humble  Moftsachiuetli 
llshemien  with  human  interest  that  the  tale  at  our* 
titkcs  its  place  as  aiiartof  the  world's  precious  stock  of 
liermanent  liternture.  But  the  success  of  Mr.  Kipling 
story  of  the  .sluiplc  lishermen  was  immensely  enh^DMl 
when  he  eonccived  of  the  Idea  of  introducing  into  itfw 
the  siike  of  <'ontriist  tlie  petted  and  spoiled  fwn  of  a  Gil- 
ifoniiii  mnlti-millionaii'e.  WhWe  Mr.  Harvey  Cbeftt, 
Mic  seir-mailo  man.  waH  busy  at  home  with  his  nO- 
niads.  mines,  and  the  midtlform  Interenta  of  a  mn 
worth  thirty  millions,  his  veak-nemd  and  TVtkm 
wife.  acconipani<il  liy  her  petted,  precodoiu,  ha&«Mn- 
ple.viimed,  cigarette-smoklnft  andn'      '     "         — ' 
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1,  had  been  loitering  about  Rnnteni  hotels  and 
i«r  rexortn  In  an  aimleHH  and  lirainlesa  fashion, 
mgth  they  ileciite<l  to  go  to  Enro|)e.  The  pampered 
la  makintt  a  nuixance  nl  liiinselt  In  the  snu>kinH- 
of  the  HtenniBlTii),  when  soiiiL-lHHiy  gave  him  n  very 
{  cigar  to  Hiniike.  The  day  whh  Miinewhnt  rough, 
ciwickneitti  promptly  eDHiied.  Tliv  hul  somehow 
ia  balance  and  (ell  over  the  rail  iiitti  tiie  fog  on  the 
L  Banks.  Nobody  had  neen  hini  ga  over,  Imt  liap- 
yr  him  samebmly  naw  hlni  Htrike  the  watvr.  It 
flahennan,  whose  dory  had  just  niiHsed  Iwing  run 
by  the  big  steamer.  The  lishermnn  picked  upthe 
nd  rowed  to  the  aiichoreil  whooner  to  whuite  crew 
pnged.  Not  to  retell  the  whole  story,  it  iHunoiigh 
'  that  the  hnrd-heiuled  caiitain  of  the  schooner 
lot  a  particle  of  ttock  in  ttie  iad'j*  tale  of  bix  father'n 
wealth  and  poHiCi'in.  and  put  hlin  at  work  along 
hlB  own  SOI]  of  the  Name  age  to  do  t)oy'H  work  as  a 
let  of  the  crew.  The  liait-dosen  flHliernien  who 
np  thU  crew,  as  well  as  the  iu.''t  and  skillful, 
;h  rather  stem,  skipper,  are  individuali7.ed  in  this 
BB  only  Mr.  Kipling  could  have  succeeded  in  do- 
Harvey,  the  millionaire's  son,  haaa  hard  time  Ht 
ant  soon  becomes  amenable  to  dibcipline,  and  en- 
ito  the  life  of  the  fl»hing  fleet  with  an  immeasur- 
jreater  zeal  and  enthiisiiism  than  he  han  ever 
1  in  anything  else  in  all  his  life.    He  leurn»  his 


(Frank    LupulDH  (  uuriH.! 


work  rapidly,  Improves  fn  health  and  strength,  becomes 
the  devoted  friend  of  Danny,  the  skipper'ssou,  and  wlna 
general  approbation  by  the  good  qualities  which  he  de- 
velops. This  experience  has  come  to  Harvey  at  a  criti- 
cal moment  in  his  lite,  and  it  completely  transforms 
him.  His  naturally  gooil  <jiiul [lies are  brought  out,  and 
the  faults  which  his  Idle  and  undisciplined  existence 
had  engendered  completely  disapi)ear.  Wheu  after  two 
or  three  months  the  schooner  returns  to  Gloucester, 
Harvey  telegraphs  his  pareuts,  and  he  aud  Duuny(wh<> 
alone  ia  in  his  secret)  await  results. 

Then  comes  the  graphic  story  of  the  millionaire's 
trip  from  California  to  Boston  in  his  prli-ate  car,  break- 
ing all  transuoutinenlal  records.  Mr.  Kipling  likes 
nothing  bett.er  than  to  enshrine  the  steam-engine  In 
literature,  and  be  dues  full  justice  to  this  thrilling  ride 
acroHS  the  continent.  The  Meeting  of  the  families  of 
the  great  railroad  man  and  the  sturdy  MassachusetU 
skipper  ia  done  in  the  thoroughly  American  spirit.  Mr. 
Kipling  shows  conclusively  in  this  scene  that  he  is  at 
least  no  Englishman.  An  Englishman  would  have 
made  the  millionaire  the  patron  of  the  fisherman.  He 
would  not  have  intended  to  do  so,  hut  he  could  not  have 
helped  it.  Each  man,  of  course,  as  an  American  read- 
ily understands,  thoroughly  respects  the  other,  Danny's 
father  is  the  shrewdest,  ablest,  most  honorable,  and 
moat  self-reliant  Asherman  in  all  the  great  fleet  that  aa- 
sembles  yearly  on  the  Grand  Banks.  Harvey's  lather  is 
the  most  powerful  railroad  magnate  of  the  West.  Each 
man  has  made  his  own  way.  Each  in  his  own  sphere  is 
a  "captain  courageous."  Olcourse,  these  two  men  un- 
derstand each  other  immediately.  This  book  deserves 
tobecomeaboj'sclnsHic.  It  will  take  a  firm  hold  upon 
Young  America,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  delight  Youiv 
America's  father.  Plenty  of  girls,  and  women,  too,  will 
appreciate  Captalne  Courageout,  but  It  muKt  l>e  ad- 
mitted that  Mr.  Kipling's  writinggives  peculiar  delight 
to  boys  and  men.  A  more  wholesome  book  in  point  of 
appreciation  of  what  is  fundamentally  honest  and  good 
in  human  nature  could  not  be  asked  tor  than  this  story 
of  bruve  and  perilous  life  in  the  fogs  that  hang  over  the 
fishing  waters  of  the  Grand  Itiinks. 

THK  FBEHISTORIC  BOV  IN  FICTIOS. 

Mr.  Stanley  Waterloo,  the  president  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Club,  is  a  hard-working  journalist  whose  news- 
paper work  in  the  Western  metropolis  has  much  of  the 
versatility  of  that  of  the  lute  Eugene  Field.  ].ilke  Mr. 
Field,  Mr.  Waterloo  Is  a  bookish  man  in  his  personal 
predilections,  and  twice  at  least  we  have  made  favor- 
able comment  upon  novels  fn>m  his  pen.  A  third  occa- 
sion is  now  oilered  by  his  latest  lioiik.  'Die  Storu  of  Ah: 
A  TalcofVic  Tl  im:  of  the  Cmv  Men.  Thisstiirj'Unnt 
merely  a  work  of  itigcuions  iinagl nation,  but  it  is  a 
serious  attempt,  under  the  guise  iif  fiction,  to  reproduce 
tor  us  tlie  conilitions  of  life  that  prevailed  among  our 
prehistoric  ancestors  of  the  slJiiie  agi'.  Mr.  Waterhw 
has  availed  himself  not  only  of  the  si'ientlllo  literature 
l)eHring  ui)on  the  life  of  mankind  in  prehistoric  ages, 
but  he  has  also  hail  the  dlri'ct  persciiml  assi.itauce  of 
ninny  eminent  scholars  in  this  country  and  Knnipe.  It 
has  l)ecn  his  object  In  this  l)ook  to  denl  sii  faithfully 
will)  the  findings  and  disclosnres  of  Ncieu<!u  that  his 
story  might  well  lie  used  In  America  and  England  In 
the  liest  institutions  of  learning  as  a  Kn|)plementnry 
text-lKHik  for  students  who  would  know  soTnethlng  of 
the  life  of  mnnkinil  in  the  stime  |>eriiKl.  It  Is  just  pnr*- 
sible  tlint  the  freedom  of  Mr.  Waterloo's  liniiginatlon 
may  have  been  held  a  little  in  check  by  the  extent  of  hia 
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dbiiut  wlnninK  a  nioral  control  over  the  judge  us  n  part 
of  liiH  tttmcral  policy  fur  lireHking  down  oiiiNwition  to 
hlM  projt^.-tH.  He  lluiU  thut  the  jndKe's  appruni'hahle 
iwfiit  {h  hiH  iNUwlon  for  the  xok-iitiBt.'  study  of  butterfllta, 
[>f  which  the  juiIkv  hiiit  n  reiiiitrkHljlc  collectiDu.  Tlie 
rHllriMul  ninKiiiite  Ihittit  nil  o|ii>ortunity  to  purchnM  > 
tflillectiiHi  (if  l)utt<'rflli-i>.  niid  l.y  at  inlying  up  ibe  KUhjccl 
KiiperliL-inlly  lie  huiti-oiIk  in  iiii)H>Hint(  biinxclf  upim  Ibe 
Hi[ii|ile-h«irlc(I  (imiilry  jinlut  iis  a  fellow-cnthUKiHst  ia 
this  iHinif-ulHr  lli-lil  iif  untunil  history.  Ily  iiiraus  of 
thiscoiiiniiiii  iiiliTi-st  in  ljiiiiiTlli«i,  the  rHilroiiil  pwd- 
Unit  muni  wins  tlie  i-ln-w  ]iitsiiiiiiI  frieiid>hiii  of  ihr 
judge.  Thedeiithof  II  jiidw-of  theruitwijltutesCircnil 
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Court  wliii  wiiN  a  pliant  instrument  of  tlie  (fnat  tall' 
roiul  corixini lions  made  It  extremely  important  to ov 
purl  icukrnitlnuid  matniote  that  the  right  iiian  help' 
pointe<l  ns  IiIm  HU(>is.sHi>r.  By  the  tue  of  secret  InfluTBcM 
lie  Mi'iin's  tin-  a|>|>oiiitment  of  his  friend,  the  obeni* 
country  jmliK-,  mid  hriniw  him  from  hin  little connli} 
town  to  llie  life  of  the  cily.  The  country  judge  BUppoM 
thill  the  I'liilroiid  iiillu<-nt<CH  are  ndveree  to  hisappdil- 
im-ul,  nil  luri.uiit  i.f  hi-  reputation  aa  an  antl-carpo» 
linn  man.  mid  iii-ver  drenins  that  hia  pcmonal  fildrf. 
tlie  ri'ilnuiil  pri'sidi- lit.  could  have  placed  a  man  of  bk 
views  .111  the  fe.liTiil  In-nch.  Tlie  psychological  Infl* 
.■iir.-s  .if  .■iiviiiiiiiiieiii  lire  very  Bkillfully  presented  intba 
iliaiilcrswlii.li  sh.iw  how  the  new  federal  jnd)ffwW 
Ui'itdiiaily  triinsformed  by  a  pmcesB  which  his  hicudi 
tile  railnm.l  [ires ii lent,  carefully  superin tended,  ti* 
jiiiltn-  was  taken  into  n  dub  of  rich  men,  and  the  ndil 
)Hisitiou  of  hiuisi>lf  and  hiit  family  in  their  new  dty  lib 
wits  wliolly  shaiMil  by  the  r^lmad  magnate.  Cdob- 
Hi-ioiisly  Ui  liii)isi-lf,  the  judge  became  tlie  Ttettan  o(  tke 
uew  assiH-iat.ioiis  wliieli  Hurronnded  bltn.    tAa  nUnai 
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Xe,  In  his  struggle  agaJnat  an  oppoHing  taction 

financial  control  o(  the  great  propert]'  wbich  he 
.nnnging,  found  himself  at  the  point  of  defeat, 
ily  resource  was  to  throw  the  railroad  into  the 
of  the  federal  court  aud  secure  his  own  uppoint- 
i&  a  receiver.    So  great  was  his  influence  over  our 

Judge  Tracy  Dunn,  that  he  had  no  trouble  In 
Ing  hiiii  as  to  his  judicial  duty,  and  the  receiver- 
aa  creatcii.  Matters  went  pretty  well  with  the 
A  magnate  for  a  while,  but  again  his  fortunes 
mperiled  by  the  prospect  of  a  xtrike  against  a 
Ion  of  wages,  and  .Tudge  Traty  Dunn  was  per- 
1  to  sign  an  order  enjoining  the  em  ploy  eea  atcainst 
<.g,  or  otherwise  leaving  their  piMitions.  He  bad 
the  papers  without  carefully  noting  their  con- 

The  Ritnatiun  was  saved  for  the  railroa<l  inag- 
lut  the  tyninny  of  this  injunction  aroused  Cbe 
country,  and  Congress  appointed  an  inve.itigating 
ttee.  Tlie  plot  thickens  rapidly,  and  we  Hhali  not 
It  to  outline  it  any  furtlier,  except  to  intimate  that 
Ige'B  cbarnting  (laughter,  with  whom  the  niilroad 
ite  had  fallen  in  love,  succeeds  in  dlHeut-angllng 
.nation,  and  weds  the  young  Populist  Congress- 
ho  lived  in  their  country  village  and  had  gut  his 
n  life  under  the  auspices  of  Judge  Tracy  Dunn  in 
rlier  ami  lioppier  part  of  his  Judicial  career.  The 
.d  magnate  dies  suddenly  in  his  oflice  from  over- 

the  old  jutlt^  flnds  out  how  he  has  lieen  deceived 
aduly  Inltueuced.  and  the  Dunn  family  are  only 
ppy  to  abandon  the  federal  bench  and  their  city 
d  retnrn  to  the  old  home  in  tlieircimntry  town. 
larlea  Keeler  I.uhIi,  the  author  of  this  ImiiiIi.  is  a 
m  newspajMir  man,  who  was  Ixim  in  Ijt  Cnisse, 
ihirty-flve  years  a«o,  and  now  lives  in  Milwaukee, 

he  represents  one  of  tlie  great  ('liitago  news- 


Henry  .Tames  is  iin  American  novelist  who  has 
1  his  sui>erior  suljtU'f  y  aud  reliiiemeut  of  crafts- 
ip  to  hitt  Knglisli  resideniM.-.  ile  has  fallen  into 
bit  of  dealing  with  English  subjects  liy  Aiiierienn 
da.  anil  tin*  material  Is  not  worthy  of  his  ex- 
y  able  treatment.  We  do  not  neeil  the  exi|Uisite 
innshipof  an  artist  like  Henry  -Tames  to  make  us 


-  trii 


,-,  the 


.'   life. 


Mr.  James'  Mnhlc  is  a  remarkHhle  study  of  the  mind 
and  character  of  u  child.  l!ut  so  is  Mr.  Arthnr  Morri- 
son's Clill'l  of  Ihf  Jitijo.  anil  still  mure  so  Mr.  Ilnrrie's 
tkntlmentitl  Toiniiiit.  Mr.  Morriwm's  slum  tale  ot 
Bethnn'  Green  is  certainly  a  ratlier  ilepressiiig  study  of 
the  alniijst  inevitable  jHiwer  of  a  l>ad  envin>nnient  to 
degrade  and  niincliild-life.  Hut  the  bixik  is  at  once  an 
artistic  piece  of  work  of  hijjh  literary  quality  and  a  val- 
ual)le  contrilmtiim  to  that  bmncli  of  si>ciiil  science  now 
called  criminology.  It  is  a  book  to  be  rend  for  its  side- 
lights ujion  the  n'tnedial  treatment'  of  stum  |H>pulntions 
anil  tenement-hiinse  life.  Mr.  Morrison's  atmosphere  of 
crime  in  the  .Injio  Mimeliow  seems  less  stifling  than  that 
wliich  Mr.  -Tames'  fashicnialily  dres.sed  govcrneHses  aud 
illnirr.ii-''  l)rcHtlie  and  i-ontamiiiat*. 

Mr.  Bret  liarlj-  and  Mr.  Han>ld  h'rederick,  both 
AmericaiL  sforv-writ^Ts  resident  in  Kngland,  do  not, 
like  Mr.  TI en ry' -Tames,  turn  their  attention  to  English 
siKriety,  l)Ut  wisely  prefiT  to  serve  np  American  mate- 
rial to  a  iiicrative   market,     Mr.  Bn-t  Harte's  newest 

luKik,  Tbrri:  /'(irfrirrit;  or.  Thf  BUj  Strlki:  <m  Heavy 
Trci-  Hni,  is  preci-iely  thesameKortof  (.'allfornlan  min- 
inK-catnp  story  wirli  uhieh  he  Iwgan  his  career.  If  it 
was  ft  narrow  vein  that  Hn-t  Ilartedisc<iverei!,  it  was  at 
least  genuine  aud  rich,  anil  it  shows  no  sign  of  runnhig 
out.  bnt  cmtiuui's  e\m-tlv  tlie  same, 

Mr.  MHrl,.n  Crnwf.inl— wliose  recent  iKwks  have  dealt 
in  Ilie  main  with  American  life,  so  far  as  that  life  cen- 
ters in  Xew  York,  and  e»|ieciall.v  in  that  limited  and 
ratlier  tiresome  siKial  element  that  is  liased  uium  acci- 
dental wealth — has  gone  iMick  to  happier  ami  more  con- 
genial flelds,  llis  Amerlcttn  novels  liave  been  readable^ 
lieeansi- tlie  pmdnctof  his  pen  eould  not  Ix*  otherwise; 
but  in  their  personages  and  themes  they  have  been 
alKiut  as  little  relattsl  t<)  the  deep  currents  of  real  • 
American  life  as  have,  for  instance,  Mr.  Charles  Dana 
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GlIiHon's  society  drawiiij^s.  In  short,  Mr,  Crflwtor<l  is 
an  Americim  uovtilst  iviifwe  novels  of  American  life 
fall  KiiillyxUort  lit  Ooint;  liim  justiiv.  lie  liiis  livpcl  in 
Italy  MO  liiriK  tlun  ii  kuowlwlije  of  wliat  is  tlomentHl  in 
hiiniHU  iiai'Urp.  nut  leNx  than  %  iletniled  knon-ledfjie  of 
thliiUK  niiitfi'liil  ami  external,  vevms  niiicli  more  at  his 
ci>ininnn<l  ill  Italy  tkiiii  in  the  United  ^^cat•.■s.  And  thus 
it  liHiipcns  that  his  Ktiiries  of  Italian  life  are  truiT  to 
what  lieliiziKs  to  life  alv.ays  and  everywiiere  Ihau  his 
A''rfJ«:r'iii' J.i"['I<'r>Iif  li'M  mdolhel- talex  of  life  Had  love 
aiaorm  rlii.  little  sistew  an  I  liulubrotbetn  of  the  rifh  in 
Xew  York.  In  Mr.  Crawtinl'M  lonK  «'rimt  ot  ncieqiial 
but  tn'nerally  brilliant  and  vreditalile  Htoriex  thu  tlirce 
ivhii-1)  di-al  with  snetesHlvo  ifpiieratiiinH  iif  the  noble 
fniiiily  of  S-ira<:iiie!<ea  ImvB  bw.'u  considered  the  IwHt. 
IltH  new  l)iK)k,  VorlfiinC,  turns  ont  to  be  a  fiiurtli 
Saraeiiirn'ii  wton';  '""1  siucu  Dim  Ornlno  bmiifchc  ua 
down  to  a  very  recent  iM-rioil,  its  suixinwor  by  iieo'issity 
Iti  a  Ktor}-  of  LtillteiniHirar}-  ludian  life.  The  |.lot  is 
elalximte  and  }vt  iM'nulifiilly  IhkIchI  muI  compiele,  and 
the  desK-i-iiHioiw  nn;  mitahly  vivlil  ami  pielinesnue. 
Since  the  seeueiif  tile  ftory  iHwrj-birfwly  laiil  in  Sieily, 
Mr.  Crawford  haxavaileil  hiiniel.  :i(  tlieoiiiNirtniiity  "-r^ 
give  nsantudy  of  plauw.  iH'ii]ile,  and  life  In  that  iriys- 
terious  island,  for  whii'li  we  owe  him  a  NininTe  del.i  of 
olilllfution.  Mr.  t'rawfonl's  intcriin-tation  of  a  eoiii- 
inunity,  lH>th  as  In  its  external  fealiiresaiid  its  inner 
life,  piwsi'sses.inian'eliinKlldelitv.  If  yt)uarealHini  to 
Tlnit  ('onntantln(lI>l(^  read  lii'i  IMiif  Putntf.  If  jcm 
would  know  the  Home  iif  tlie  [lerliid  ofreal-esiate  sih'iii- 
latliiii  and  rapid  bnildint;  of  tw<>nly  yi-arn  atco.  read 
llini  Itrnlnii.  And  1(  yoi)  would  know  soitiethiiii-  of 
Sicily  and  tlie  Malla.  read  this  new  Ixiok,  (.'(irli'oni,'. 
Any  reader  who  has  feared  that  Mr.  Crawford's  work 
iiiitlht  lie  ileitenemtini^  wilt  d)i>iniss  all  sueh  thougbt? 
when  he  ivjiils  this  noble  piece  of  Action. 
*IME  STDIilKS  OF  LOCALITY, 
Mi«"  Mary  K.  Wilkins  bits  written  another  lonft  story 
of  New  Kintland  life,  dcalinji  with  the  same  types  mid 
phnHes  of  wliieh  her  I'arller  short  stories  had  shown 
RoiH'netnitinicaKnisp.  Jerome,  the  hero,  iw  a  poor  boy 
In  a  small  New  Kntclaiid  iieluhlxirlioiHl  who  makes  his 
way  )>y  dint  of  Fnrriaii  virtues,  and  in  due  season  weds 
tlie  squint's  diiu>!lm!r.  Miss  Wilklns'  individual  por- 
traitH  of  neiKhiKirbiKsi  cliaraeters  an-  in  this  liook  ;im 
writintc.  anil  i)erha|).i 


ijit  II 


I  I  he  a 


Her 
■T  than  be 


Mr.  H,  D.Traill.  th.T 

U  »  lonu  n'view  of  J,-r<.>i»  .  ; 

itispleii*iiIH   1.1  rinnt 

fn.n,  that    review  the  folhuv 

really  disceniiiiKlril) 

tc-t<iilu.,|urilityof  MissWiik 

work:  "Her  faafas 

limits  of  no  Kniss  realism  ; 

pietun-sar-Mdylli.-.  <■, 

i^lHinndedof  pun-  deliciite  li 

and  KHUfflll  liannni 

.■s  of  r'olor.     They  si«>ak  of  1 

andof»orn>w;  but  t1 

c  lr>vc  has  norhini:  to  do  with 

licit  imsslon   or  Ibe 

nil-lem   <.f   si-x:.   uud   tbe   s.rr 

makes  iis  ap|H>:il  to 

n  milaml   hiiinan    pitv  wiib 

brandiiiit  ili  niiivk  n 

K.n  us  with  a  r.'d-b.it  ip.ii,    ' 

worhl  descrilKsl  i»  n 

Moali  one.  but   if  is  l.s.k.'d  ii 

■with  a  very  kindly  i-y 

,  and  iti  inore  ;;loi>niy  pliiises 

iisfl  only  as  a  contra- 

Our  new  X.irthwest 

of  the  Puwt  Sound  retfi'in  is  i 

teprcscnteil  in  a  very  proniisinK  fashion  by 
lioiL,  froni  whose  iwu  we  have  within  s  (ei 
two  volumes  of  sliiirt  stl)rieii.  Herpresent 
lite  and  conditious  iH  always  deli(;htfui,  be 
by  an  evident  tiassinn  for  untnre  and  a  clos 
at  ouee  of  the  farmers  and  pioneers  in  thei 
and  of  c-verytl>iuir  picturesque  and  attract 
temal  characteristics  of  tlie  reijion,  whe 
fishing,  liop-|i;athertiiK.  luniliering  in  the  n 
the  native  wild  flowers.  Klla  Hiicginsou's 
women  show  an  alRnity  with  Miss  Wilkl 
land  women.  This  is  not  because  the  W 
lmftat«s  Uie  Rastern  cine,  but  rather  bees 
tbe  pioneers  of  tile  Stateof  Wnshingtonan 
land  origin.  Miss  IlifjjirtnMon's  ehief  artisti 
to  an  n|i]>arent  Over-anxiety  to  different 
dirate  lier  renion.  She  loves  her  Korthwi 
needsocensioiiallycri'atea  heroine  of  sach 
i|ualLtes  in  tbe  midst  of  unlikely  suTTonnt 
pure  romance  on  a  [leilestal  of  severe  real: 
tier  tu  astonish  tbe  effete  East. 

jVuothei'  of  our  Western  and  tboTongl 
writers  has  durlDK  the  past  year  been  ma 
lion  in  KiiKt'ind  witliontsoiiiuch  as  tuml 
that  direelion.  iMr.  Hamlin  Garland's  n 
Diitehir'H  CiHiim.  published  in  tills  coun 
yeai's  unti.  has  been  one  of  tlie  extremi 
lioiiks  of  tbe  present  year  in  I^onduD,  whei 
.■\merii-aii  (inaliiiei  have  iinite  agreeably 
it  Inini  tbe  eomnion  run  of  KnKlish  noveta 
ty  a  l)old.  si  raifflil  forward  study  ot  life,  b 
Wisconsin,  and  rteveloi>ed  to  its  full  SCO] 
Mr.  (Earland  has  now  for  a  year  or  two  p 
fort  into  Ills  furl  hcoining  study  ot  the  care 
terof  General  Hrant— a  liook  that  promlf 
table  literary  nchicvenient.  Huthohasme 
us  a  volnnie  of  bis  charncteristk:  Weate 
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wajr  of  rtminder  that  be  hue  no  thought  of  abandonlDg 
the  Held  of  fictfon.  These  stories— ITn [»'('«  Cotirf- 
jihfl»r,  a«  the  coUectloa  ix  entitled— are  marked  lif 
much  of  the  same  strength  and  freshness  iih  bis  ftrst 
Tuliime,  Main  Traeeled  Rnailg.  They  vary  concider- 
ahlj-  in  excellence,  but  as  studies  of  Northwestern  farm 
anil  Tillaife  life  tiieir  realism,  or  what  Mr.  Garland 
would  call  their  "  veritistu."  is  not  to  be  doubttd.  The 
literarj  activity  of  the  West  has  Iweti  iiniaxiuiiily  stimu- 
lated hy  the  discovery,  under  Hie  leadership  of  men  like 
Mr.  Gnrland,  that  the  ljestpowibli'|>l;iee  to  find  literary 
material  is  at  home.  Mis«  Alice  French  (OctJive  Tha- 
net),  of  I)aveR|wrt,  Iowa,  has.  of  course,  long  appreci- 
«ted  this  principle,  mid  haw  cultivated  her  lield  tii  much 
-Advantage  and  prodt,  Mrs.  I'eiitlie  hna  written  Ne- 
braska fttoriifi  that  show  oc<'a<>ionully  the  touch  of 
Henius.  Mrs.  Mnry  Hnrtweli  (.'atlierwooil  has  exploited 
the  eiirller  and  lat^r  life  of  Central  and  Snitliern  Illi- 
noin.  Some  ye.Trs  «|jo  Mr.  Howe  sturtIi-0  the  literaiy 
«oiniunnity  liy  the  vividness  anil  power  of  bis  studies  of 
Kan^ax  life,  and  Mr.  William  Allen  Wliit*-.  also  a  local 
newsjutiwr  man  of  Kansas,  has  now  made  a  national 
reputation  for  hiniself  olfband.  as  It  were,  liy  bis  clever 
atnries  and  Hket4.-ties  of  the  Kansas  of  tiMlay. 

Wliile  Mr.  James  I^ue  Allen  la  cununonly  rcKarded 
im  the  forenire^t  Keiituekinniu  the  rank  of  novel-writers, 
his  literary  eminence  is  in  no  important  Hense  due  to  bin 
«electi<m  of  Kentucky  types.  Mr.  .lohn  Fox.  Jr.,  on  the 
other  hiiud,  has  niatle  liis  mark  es|H'eially  throuf.'h  his 
HUccess  in  giviiiK  ni  stories  of  the  iKTiilinrlifeanil  char- 
acter of  the  Kastvrn  Kentucky  mountaineers.  His  last 
book.  The  K(:nlii.-I;hni».  moii-  than  fullills  the  promise 
<>l  the  two  volumi-s  ibiit  preceded  it,  A  Vinnlicrliinil 
l-r.nileltii,  and  .V;u!it,iln  Kiimi-ii.  The  Knit iickUins 
takes  tlie  niiiuntaiiieei'  out  of  his  native  Kf-iua  and 


brings  him  Into  the  civiliEed  town  life  of  the  lowlands 
with  fltrlklDg  contrasts.  Mr.  Fox  is  in  no  sense  an  Im- 
itator of  Miss  Mary  N.  Murfree,  who  has  now  given  ns 
perhaps  a  full  dozen  stories  of  the  life  of  the  mountain 
dwellers  of  East  Tennessee.  These  people  are  in  reality 
the  same  as  tlio.-<e  wlio  inhabit  the  Kentucky  highlands 


line ;  hut  Charles 
Egl>ert  t'raddock's 
style  and  method 
are  so  thoroughly 
individual  that  no 
one  else  could  pos- 
Bilily  enU-r  a  field 
which  her  treat- 
ment, rather  than 
any  Keograpbical 
bounds  has  made 
her  own.  The  latest 
of  her  stories  is  The 
Ju'iglcr. 

Mrs.    Ruth    Mo- 
Enery  Stuart'a  new 
In   Stmp- 


?[(»> 


iih:  is  a   col- 


of  magazine 
Blories  which  in  the 
BUlKilleofthelKwk: 
ar<'    well    termed 
i!y  p.iT„i,.i..ii «( ii.rj« 4  Drpih-n  '-fbaracter     tales." 

lUTH  H'ENEKV  STiT.iKT.  MfH.  Stuart's  Stud- 

ies of  Southern 
types  derive  a  grent  charm  tron)  local  color  and  dialect) 
liut their  highest  merit  comes  from  certain  qualities  that 
are  iiriiversal  rather  than  local,  for  Jlrs.  Ktuart  is  a 
humorist  In  the  U-st  sense,  imdti  trite  and  deep  oliserver 
of  human  nature.  Her  studies  of  life  are  striklnglr 
original,  and  they  often  show  great  dramatic  [lOWCT. 

Jir.  Geo.  W.  Cable's  short  stories  of  l-ouisiana  lif« 
founil  their  characters  priiicl]ially  in  the  French  quar- 
ter of  New  Orleans.  Kate  t'hopin,  whose  storles-as  they 
have  appenreil  for  a  year  or  two  past  have  <leservedly 
won  mucli  praise.  )ias  chosen  her  Held  among  the  rural 
Acadian  French  of  Lonisiana,  whose  jHitoln  is  not  ths 
same'  us  that  of  the  New  Orleans  Creoles,  and  whose 
traditions  are  iiuite  distinct.  Her  new  volume— fresh 
from  the  press  of  one  of  those  Clii<«go  flniis  wliose 
books  of  late  have  l>een  so  strikingly  attractive  in 
typogmphyandbindlng— is  altogether  delighl-tul.  Ths 
collection  takes  its  name,  A  Nlyht  iii,  Acndle,  from 
the  title  of  the  llrst  story,  and  there  are  twenty-one 
tales  in  nil. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  tlie  lieginnings  of  American 
nationality  has  n-sulted  of  lat«  in  the  pnsluction  of 
a  considerable  immls-r  of  novels  based  uihiu  stuily  of 
the  Kevolutloiuiry  or  other  early  perimls  of  our  history. 
Some  of  these  luive  literary  imiH>rtanee.  wliile  others 
tJuit  un>  useful  anil  nieritiirions  have  very  slight  value 
when  measured  hy  the  stflwdanls  of  gcsnl  llitiim.  The 
more  iHnis|iicuoiLsly  sui-cessful  ol  these  recent  works 
have  already  l«*u  mentioniil  in  pn-vious  nr.mlwrs 
of  this  ItKViKW.  Dr,  Weir  Mitchell's  Ihiijh  Wiintie 
of  i-oursi-  stands  llrst ;  Mrs.  Hurton  Harrison's  A  .Sod 
of  (he  OM  iKimliihoi  takes  hi(th  rank,  and  .Mr.  F.  .1. 
Stimson's  Kliiij  Xwiirtl  liiui  wi>n  hi«h  praise  and  large 
sales.  The  American  biMorical  novel  will  continue  to 
find  favor,  and  Ihe  wnning  year,  will  doubtless  luive 
its  fresh  supr'y  to  nteet  a  cuullnnlng  denianil. 

Albert  Shiiw. 
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THERE  (.-onlil  be  uo  iK'tlcr  pvidi-nif  of  our  funeral 
AmiTicHU  jiniftrcMH  in  inti'UiKvlicf  niiii  k<hb1  tnstf 
than  the  Kiuarknlih-  liiiiir<ivi-:iien(  tliiit  hiLs  t'linic  nlutit 
within  a  few  yeiirsfn  thfiiveniBcqimlHy  iiC  Ihv  lumkH 
pnliliNhed  for  chil<inMi  iiuil  j-duuk  pe<>|>lu.  In  iHher 
I  countries  Jiivi>niki  litiTiitiiiv  has  niKO  iiiiiirurcil  iilinig 
fdnillar  llnuH;  Init  the  Aiiii-rieHn  funiily,  even  nmre  thau 
the  BngliHh,  (ieniiim,  <ir  French,  Is  tlie  Iienelli'lnry  liy 
virtue  of  the  almnilniu'e  ami  excellence  iif  vliiiriiiiiig 
books thHt  niitiisliT  to  the  eiitertaiiiinciLt  iimi  culture 
of  therblnKKenenitlim.  The  most  iliwtiiictivc  nmrk  of 
all  this  wealth  of  printwl  injilter  for  tlic  yimiiK  is  tlmt 
quality  of  Intrinsic  excellence  which  bviii^s  jilciisure  to 
every  memlKT  of  a  iiilliviiteil  family  circle,  reKanJIess 

Tiiere  was  a  time  in  this  country  when  eliililreti's  pic- 
ture bnokn,  liDwever  iimusiui;.  hail  no  jiitislic  merit 
whatever,  ami  when  (^iiililrt-n's  stoi'y  l>iM)ks,  us  n  rule, 
were  neither  soumily  eiUfyiiitr  niir  ,.f  literary  value. 
And  as  for  childn-n's  rhyincH  and  verses,  they  wi-re  nut 
worthy  to  lie  n-aar.leii  lis  rimtrilml  ions  ii>  our  sliM'k  of 
poetrj-.  In  all  this  there  h.is  l)ccii  adelialitfiil  chiinKe. 
The  volumes  tlmt  an.  distinctively  jiictun-  li.Kiks  nn-  »» 
a  rule  deliBhtful  tokens  of  our  artintic  mlvBtiiv;  while 
some  of  the  vi'ry  Ik'sI.  literary  work  of  the  diiy  hih-h  into 
the  writing  of  Iwiiks  iiitcniled  at  once  to  ijh'ase  nnd  to 
Inntmct  youutc  la-ople. 

An  ever-incri-asinK  iiroiKirlioii  of  these  IkkiKs  Inve  a 
pionnuneeil  iHlnciitlonnlehanieler,  ntiiiiire  intended  to 
lead  younic  peiiiile  by  |ileiiMint  iHitlis  tlironuli  [lelds  of 
hiHtury  and  liioxraiiiiy.  silence,  la-onraiiliy.  mid  explora- 
tiiin,  or  tn  brlUK  llieni  Intoliie.ilmixiihercnf  tlic  world's 
great  literal ureK,  The  iHi-re  story  lnoks— nov.-ls  mi  the 
JuveuUe  piani'— an-  iioi  n-larivcly  ns  nuineroiis  a-,  they 

better  In  tuitiiralness.  k'shI  si-n-4>.  and  wholcsuniciicss. 
Tlio  coiliH-nition  of  si'vernl  iirls  in  the  [iriHlucliim  of 

IMirtienlarlyconiniendeil.  as.  fur  inMancc,  wheivn  tmet 
has   furnWicd    ilclitililfiil    ver>es,    coiii|iosi-rs    hiivi-  set 


Tlien-hiisrifl;. 
nhlcand  iimir;! 


icl»ii<k  ;•    iillc  illii<lnilr.<l. 

I11IC-!M11||1..SC.  Hf'll'/  l(-.ik 

tVi.h.r;  IS.«.I;   i.f  ;.Vfj».,„y 


profusely   illuslralecl  iil'i< 


cntitlwl  Thf  Triir  Slwu  of  r.  H.  (Jmiif.  The  account 
Ix-Kins  with  (iniut  as  a  tHnyanliioy,  prexeuta  him  as  the 
eluuiipiim  tiller  at  West  Point,  follows  him  in  hUml- 
illcriiiK  thniilKh  the  Mexiean  War.  dest.ril.es  his  life  as 
a  farmer  and  liusinesK  miin  in  St,  I^mis  nnd  Galena,  fol- 
lows his  ureiir  iiireer  in  tlie  I'ivil  War.  and  tells  of  bl« 
coiisi'ient  ious  svrvk-e  ns  I'resident  and  his  heroic  atti- 
tude In  the  fiu'e  of  disea.se  anil  dealli. 

The  V-initj  i'lirltitUK  of  Ul.l  II,i,nrtt,  by  Mary  P. 
Wclls-Smil  h.  ilewTilieH  the  nilveiitnreM  of  Reuben  EIMb, 
his  wife  iiiid  four  ehihlren,  who  len^-e  Rnftland  in  ]6T4to 
join  the  Xew  Kri((laiiil  Huritiuis  niid  escape  from  rell- 
KJoiis  iK-rst^uti.iTi  at  home.  'I'lio  pioneer  life  of  the 
perii«i.  Iiicliidiiiic  the  sea  joiinu-y,  various  adventures 
with  lii.liiiii.s  ami  altractive  desiriirtions  of  the  life  of 
eliililriTi  ill  thii-c  early  days,  is  n-eounte<l  in  a  way  thst 
niiikcs  tlie  liijiik  instructive  as  well  a.l  entertaining. 
Mr,  llciin-  .loliii^m  hits  written*  Itook  that  will  he  ■ 
finurifc  with  lK,ys~7V.i:  /'.Vji/o/fK  o/  Jfj/d'S  Sttindhll. 
Since iiliiiMst  mil hiiiKisknovvniii»nitMyle»StaniH»h un- 
til iilicv  111- wjisiliirty-livryi-arsuld,  Mr.  Johnson  has  been 
free  i.i  ii-e  his  iuiai-imuiiin.  Hut  that  part  of  the  hot* 
wliicli  iii-.iiilK-.i  ilii-ciiivei-iif  Stamliah  In  America  Is  in 
entire  liiiniiony  w  iili  n'conls  of  the  Xew  Plj-mouth  Cnl- 
..iiy.  A.  r,u-  -,-v,-iitli  vnliimcof  the  "Creatoni of  Llb- 
eiiy  S.'rii'-.'  ,\|r,  Hi'^^i-kiali  Itutlerworth  has  written  a 
v.'iy  .xiill.iit  |iirci-of  lii-torical  ticlion  for  young  pso- 
[.l,,  I'litiil..!  Vii;.-  ((.  IliH  J/omr.  the  hero  of  which  la 
lu.iiv  ipilii'i- iliini  Ili-iijiioiin  p'ntnkllii. 

im.ir.lhiii  llii-  lU.iihr,  by  Kvcrett  P.  Tomllnson,  li  a 
new  vciliniu-  in  ihe  "War  of  IHI2  SerieH,"  the  scene  oT 
ai'iiiin  iN'iuu'Iiiiil  in  the  (in-at  Lakes  region.  Many  w1- 
vciitiireson  liiiid  an.l  water  are  described,  and  a  good 
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it  Is  given  of  the  trials  and  difficnltles  met  in  the 
ng  of  a  navy,  the  operations  of  which  are  described 
lirited  way.    Mr.  Janies  Barnes,  whose  numerona 

and  ai'ticles  upon  naval  topics  and  personages 
pven  him  a  recognized  place  asaspecialist  In  that 
will  make  many  appreciative  new  friends  among 
ican  boys  by  his  Yankee  Shlpn  and  Yankee  Sail' 
rdUs  of  tS12.  Some  fifteen  years  are  include<l  in 
ilume,  each  one  of  them  telling  some  exploit  or  In- 
;  in  the  giiise  of  a  story.  The  volume  is  attract- 
illnstrated.  Another  new  book  by  Mr.  Barnes  is 
ommodorc  Bainhrklije,  from  the  Ounronm  to 
aarterDtcfc,  a  coinpnnion  volume  tohiaMtdKhij)- 
Farrn'jnt. 

LtiKt  Gold  of  the  Jfontcjumas,  by  W.  O.  Stod- 
]s  an  exciting  story  of  the  stonning  of  the  Alamo 
I  Antonio,  Texas — one  of  the  thrilling  episodes  in 
lean  bistory,  with  Davy  Crockett  as  a  leading 
3ter.  TliiM  same  author  has  also  contributed  to 
King  people's  books  of  the  season  a  new  story  of 
nterican  Kevolution,  entitled  The  Red  Patriot. 

Wathlngton,  by  Adelaide  Skeele,  a  spirited  ro- 
»of  the  Hudson  Biver  Highlands  in  Revolutionary 
is  by  no  means  exclusively  for  young  people,  al- 
ii It  will  be  read  by  them  with  quite  as  mucii 
J  as  by  their  elders. 

Latt  Three  SoUlierg,  by  William  Henry  SUelton 
ory  of  the  Civil  War.  and  it  has  to  do  with  three 
lera  o(  a  Union  signal  corps  who  have  become  iso- 


lated on  a  mountain-top  in  the  Sontb,  and  are  deceived  by 
Bignala,  sent  in  a  spirit  of  amusement  by  Confederate  sol- 
diers, which  inform  them  of  the  complete  success  of  the 
Confederate  cause.  The  three  loyal  Unionists  hide  in 
the  woods,  and  have  a  serious  time  of  it  before  they 
yentare  to  the  nearest  settlement  and  find  out  the  truth 
afteir  the  war  is  all  over. 


One  of  the  eminently  successful  books  of  the  season  is 
Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood's  The  Diiys  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  This  is  not  primarily  a  book  for  young  minds, 
but  It  seems  to  us  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  young  people  that  we  choose  to  list  it  here.  Mrs. 
Catherwood  has  diligently  studied  the  vast  literature 
that  has  gathered  about  the  story  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
and  has  also  journeyed  carefully  through  the  part  of 
France  made  famous  by  the  Maid's  exploits,  from  Dom- 
remy  to  Roiien.  She  shows  \ia  Jeanne  as  a  tender  and 
loving  child,  devout  and  simple-mi]ide<l.  possessed  with 
the  devotion  of  her  sex  and  creed,  and  fired  by  the  love 
of  her  country. 

When  this  story  of  Mrs.  Catherwood's  appeared  in  the 
Centurti  Mnijiizine  it  was  accompanied  by  profuse  11108- 
trations  drawn  by  a  famous  French  artist,  Boutet  de 
Monvel.  These  picturen,  published  in  black-and-white 
outline  In  the  magazine,  are  now  presented  separately 
gorgeous  color-printing,  and  constitute  what 
UN  the  most  noteworthy  illustrateil  book  of  the 
year.  Each  elaborate  drawing  Is  accompanied  by  a 
brief  bit  of  descriptive  text. 

We  find  two  or  three  Iwoks  8t)out  Shakespeare's  time 
in  this  year's  collection  of  stories  for  young  people.  The 
inviting  of  these  is  MHXter  Skyltirk,  by  John  Ben- 
The  small  hero  of  this  book  is  a  relative  of  Anne 
Hathaway  and  a  native  of  Stratford.  Ben  Jonson,  and 
other  of  the  famous  wits  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  ap- 
pear with  Shakespeare  as  characters  in  the  tale.  The 
little  hero,  on  account  of  his  iieautiftil  voice,  has  been 
kidnapped  liy  a  strolling  siuger,  and  Huliseiiuently  ap- 
pears on  the  stage  in  Iiondon  as  Mimtrr  ttkylnrk,  a 
lioiiiesick  <^hild  virtually  a  prisimer  in  the  great  city.  ■ 
Through  the  aid  of  Sliakests'are  lie  is  restored  to  his 

Another  Shakes|ieftre  story,  entitled  Will  Shake- 
i'}u-'iri''K  Lime  Loil.  is  liy  Imogen  Clark,  and  tells  us 
very  channingly  of  tlie  jioct's  little  son  Hamnet,  and 
also  <if  his  daughters,  Susan  and  Judith. 

T}ie  Qohlcn  OdlltoH,  by  KolwrtLeighton,  Isastoryof 
life  ashore  and  afloat  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  ^iMtnlsb  Armailn.  Mr.  Henry  Frost  has  made  a 
verv  convenient  and  serviceable  collection,  under  the 
tille  Kiil'jhtK  nf  the  Hound  TiiUh;  at  the  stories  of 
King  Arthur's  day;  and  the  volume  is  to  I*  much  com- 

]ded   for   familiar   family   use.      These  stories   of 

Arthur,  Ciuinevere.  Ijiuucelot,  luiil  the  rest  are  not  only 
delightful  In  themselves,  but  nre  so  inwrought  in  the 
very  fabric  of  the  literntnre  of  poetry  andromance  that 
it  is  necessary  that  children  slliiuld  know  them. 

The  Hev.  Alfre<iJ.  Cliurch  has  added  to  the  long  list 
of  his  useful  Ixmks.  under  the  title  Lnrdu  of  the  World, 
of  the  fall  of  Ciirthagi'  and  the  capture  of 
Corintii:1n  short,  a  picture  of  the  striking  historical 
events  of  the  year  146  B.C.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a 
young  Greek  who  struggles  in  vain  to  arrest  the  all- 
conijupring  advance  of  the  Roman  power. 
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H  from  aix  or  eight  to  aboiU 


SOME  BOOKS  OP  VERSE  AND  SONQ 
One  of  till  iiKJ-tixriiii.itih  iie\isi.-<l  t»»>k-.  in  tlu- si-v- 

eOU'K  output    IS  t  utltll  ll   '^llllllll'l  I  (  I  sr  s    (ril    (  IllUh  I  II 

the  words  In  itifC  li\  Mri*  I  jiliii  \\Lr\  (  ihiuIi}  Artist-, 
and  cnmpiwtrs  liint  <iiU|Hnitetl  ulth  Mrx.  ( iHmlej  to 
jnalce  thn  Uaik  Uniitirul  nitli  pRtiiriMnuil  to  Mt  tlii, 
dainty  vprHi-Htopntlvtuni-H.  A\i  prediit  for  thin  liook 
an  inimciux-  muccuss  in  the  iiurwry 

77m  HtcrriiKOti  Hona-ISook  containK  twenty  of  the 
faiiuiuschlidreirHiioemH  of  the  lute  Holicrt  lj(nii»Ste- 
renson,  set  to  music  liy  HcKfimhl  IX-  Kini'n  nnd  others. 
Therp  an-  ini-hidcd  the  Ixirt  liuown  of  tlie  lyrics  In  the 
"Chlld'HOanien." 

LltHc-Fulh  Lmli-ii,  l>y  Frank  Heinpstor  Shfrrian,  ia  a 
beautiful  eolicctiou.  siiiljihly  iliiistratcd,  of  verses  that 
will  fascinate  i>niall  iinrHery  denizens. 

TTie  H'orat  Tloii  111  iKrliimJ,  by  Allchni*!  McCaffeiy, 
relateB  the  story  of  ii  Ijoy  wlio  is  nhiiut  to  lie  ex|ie11eil 
from  Ki-hocil  for  nilwc^mdnct  of  siiiue  kind,  when  a  small 
Iwy  jnmi»  up  and  tells  how  thin  linU  lioy  ''Jim"  liiis 
fwved  hiiu  fnuii  ih'owuinK.  Wliereupon  tlm  luid  boy 
turns  out  a  Urnt-riite  hern— the  whole  tliiup;  beiuK 
fonnde<l  ujioii  an  inetdent  tiiat  netunlly  oct^urred  in  one 
of  tlie  Nen  VorkKrAmniarM.liiii>1fi 

Onn.  Vfniit  ti  Thin  iiiiil  (Hhfi  ChlUl  V-ves  hy 
Mar>  K  Wlikins  isa  volume  of  c.hai'niiuK  li"le  poems 
beautifull>  lilu-itriited  nhkh  shou  ii  nimked  tiniiNitb^ 
fonhildren  and  » ill  iipjieal  itnmtrlj  tn  their  iimnjiiiar 
tiollB.  It  i><inMHt]n  pr.Klii<t  i.f  thi  [unot  Ne«  Eng- 
land K  Kifteil -I  ir\  ttllir 

P"Ulliiimiil''  1">  W"''  tell'-  h\  TohnW  Ford  l-ta 
colliUion  r.f-.ii«.  Willi  thrti   anil  four  piirt  anant-'e- 

ments  fi)rw.ll  jr.«n  l«i\tanrl  \ n  mm  nhich»iU 

l>e  found  usi  fnl  in  si  h  oils.  -<oi  li  ti.  s.  mil  <1iilm  1  he 
colteetion  hii-  wniil  %  irUt*  mid  indiides  niinj  nell 
knonii  and  ■•tniidanl  wniu- 

Tin  Miimi  I  II  to  JKiti  pro[KrlTenon(th  lla^etheir 
post-onii-e  luUlresh  in  Ihi  unat  ]il(  tro|nilis  of  tin  W  tst 
rnder  this  title  Ihiirlttti  Detter  Vi.hl  and  lti«tt.ll 
Martin  Vuld  of  CUIi  iiuo  hti 


SOME  FAIRY  BOOKS. 

Ai  uNual,  Mr.  Andrew  I^ant-'s  annual  eonipilatinn  of 
fairj  stones — this  newest  one  l>einK  called  Tlic  Pink 
fiifi  J/ ito'iK— takes  thelirstplnee  amontf  tlie  ucwveii' 
ture-.  of  itH  sort.  Tliia  lulume  is  edited  from  the  (aiiy 
hire  of  man]  lanils,  and  lueludea  Htorlea  of  Chinen, 
IiLpiinH.e  Iiidliui.  Mouth  African,  UauUh,  SwedUh.  Si- 
cilian (  atulnn,  t'reneh,  and  German  origin.  It  is  ai- 
trai  tnelj  and  (lUite  prufusi-ly  illustrated. 

Thi  I'l  till  (  of  the  rill  Elw,  by  Cliarles  I*e  Sleitflit, 
is  an  exirciiiely  clever  and  inKenious  IxHik  for  chiliirra 
uhith  tells  of  the  adveiitureK  of  a  stimll  boy  iintned 
Harry  in  the  rciilrii  of  the  tribe  of  fairies  called  the 
I'ln  IUmw  He  discovers  tlint  theM'  fairlesare  deputed 
to  pi(k  lip  tilt  pins  thiLl  niurtals  Ume — which  accounts 
for  till!  in>tt(rious  diwipiH-nninec  of  so  many  of  Iliose 
littU  iitiiiHils  He  further diWHivers  that  the  Under  of 
>i  siifii)  pill  or  two  is  niiule  a  kiiit;iit  among  the  Fin 
Mm  H,  11  lull  a  biiitstpiu  lifts  the  Under  Ui  the  ranks  of 
thi  iioliilir),  ami  a  hatpin  makes  him  a  member  of  the 
rojiil  fniiiil} 

JH,  iHilhin  Tviitx,  hy  Ahbe  I.»  AlKer,  although  not 
iniweill}  a  fairy  Iiih>Ic  is  in  fact  made  up  of  a  numlier 
of  tales  and  h^fends  that  the  author  has  ivi^ived  from 
old  Iiidians  hIi<>  have  Hnu  faith  In  the  witches,  fairiw, 
and  (j-iants  iilKiut  wliieh  they  spin  wonderful  yams. 

Mrs.  Florence  Knglish  Xoll  lia»  edited  a  very  excellent 
volume  of  Fiilm  .S/ociVn  iind  irindT  Tiilfd  from  the 
writiiip:s  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  Rnglish,  a  versatile 
writer  whoxe  rt'putatiiin  a  generation  ivp)  was  very  high 
indeeil,  au<)  some  of  whow  work  will  surely  siirviTe, 
The  etories  iicathercd  In  this  volume  appeared  originally 
In  various  iiei'lndicolD,  priiieii>ally  the  Xew  York  lade- 
pciutiml. 

Priiiw  rit'i,  Uiicie  Fi'inV*  Vlvlt  to  Fnfrjyiond,  is 
an  attractive  Imok  fur  small  children,  on  the  lines  of  the 
old-fasliionwl  stoiiea  ot  ehes,  jjiants,  and  queer  ere*- 
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IME  STORIES  OF  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURB. 
ot  the  best  at  this  year's  ltoi>hs  for  boys  is  entitled 
In'j  a  Fire,  by  Charles  T.  Hill.  It  is  made  up  of 
iber  at  stories  thnt  de^^^ibB  the  different  phases  of 
%  of  a  lireiuHii,  and  thu  book  is  iiigeciiouHly  illus- 
L  The  author  ha»  derived  his  facts  and  incidents 
the  menilierH  of  the  lire  depnrtuient  of  Che  Greater 
i'ork,  and  the  ex|>eriences  of  Hghtiug  fire  and  sar- 
fe  and  property  are  very  exciting,  while  having 
erit  of  tteiui;  true. 


np  iin'J  Tr'ill,  by  Isiilx'l  Florenhnmk,  is  a  story  of 
rure  in  the  llfiiiie  woudis,  where  two  English 
iindtrtheauspifesof  an  Amoriean  college  student, 
the  deer  anil  mooni'.  fmiih)yin){  a  famnua  wooda- 
fld  gnidp  to  cimduet  Ihcni.  They  slauKhter  game 
igly,  for  justitlnble  rwwons,  and  make  un  intelH- 
^tudy  of  wild  Huiuial  life. 

linni  Shiittutk,  in  The  Secret  of  the  Black  Butte, 
it»  a  Bpiritod  Mtorj-  of  Wente.m  life,  which  includes 
turvH  with  auiinAls  mid  ImuI  men,  and  Is  occupied 
pally  with  tlic  de<:iphering  by  two  boys  ot  a  cryp- 

II  that  coiitainw  thu  secret  of  a  rich  mine. 

e  lIiintinKt-<in-  in  IIIx  yiint  Cliitrgc,  tells  the 
of  a  young  minister  who  Ands  himself  in  charge 
arish  in  n  ho|(-Kniwiug  country,  when  industry 
TgeR  upon  the  niakiuic  of  malt  liqnors.  As  the 
!  preaeiier  happens  to  lie  an  ajiostle  of  temperance. 
[In  himself  facing  the  qnestion  what  his  proctitral 
s,  nnil  Itciw  lie  solves  thai  iinestion,  and  how  he  is 
1  and  hindered,  furnish  the  mat<Tial  for  the  story. 
itlier  luKik  with  ii  strong  ethical  piirpi)sc  is  cn- 
firrni-m  Sh.rh"  f-r  /I'.;/-  'i'"'  "''■'".  ''J'  "'«  Rev, 
Alliert  Itiiiiks.   'ni.Th;i[.lersin  this  book  are  well 

III  for  the  Siindiiv  fiiiiiilv  n^ading,  and  will  cer- 
int^-rest  r-hildi-cii.  ioii-^niuch  as  each  is  a  brief 
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.\  iioi  lnT  liruk  by  rill-  .*imif  author 
■  I.  :>r.  Hiiuk>'  fiitbiT  missed  the 
Mli.i..i„.r  in  IWJ.  and  Dr.  D.ioks 
yi.rn.MiidiiiKs  on  the  bitnks  of  the 
luiu-  \~  II  spiriK'd  ai'i-ounC  of  the 

.■li.fi  .^'iiT,!!  nil  [mill  ishi-.!  stories 
iim.  Ou.■..rtlle^p,en(itl.■di^(C(.fic 
iiiLt  v.iliinie  io  the  "  A I  l-<>vi-r-tlie- 
1/  /!(.  (VoHfistbeBtory  "fawiiri- 


ment  In  the  Civil  War.  Both  books  contalil  much 
valuable  information,  with  the  high  spice  of  adventure 
thnt  makes  Oliver  Uptic  bo  dear  to  the  tkeart  of  the 
American  boy. 

Kirk  Monroe's  Ready  RangcTg  tells  the  story  of  ft 
group  of  boys  who  form  a  club  and  familiarize  them- 
selves with  many  phaaes  of  life  by  resolving  themgelves 
from  time  to  time  into  an  organization  for  some  partic- 
ular practical  purpose.  Thus,  for  example,  they  act 
successively  as  a  (ire  brigade,  a  bicycle  police  corps,  a 
helping-hand  society,  an  amateur  theatrical  astiociatloi^ 
and  a  crew  of  sailors. 

RlchEnongh,  by  I*igh  Leighton,  is  a  very  creditable 
story  of  a  thoughtful  family  of  young  people  who  sud- 
denly awake  to  a  sense  of  the  fearful  strain  under 
which  their  father  is  working  for  the  sake  of  maintain- 
ing a  city  establishment  and  an  expensive  scale  of  liv- 
ing. They  resolve  to  help  their  father  by  going  to  live 
in  the  country,  where  ingenuity  and  self-help  accom- 
plish surprising  results,  to  the  relief  of  the  wornout, 
old  paterf  ami  lias- 
There  remain  to  bu  briefly  nientioued  a  number  of 
other  lively  and  attractive  stories  of  adventure,  among 
which  are  W.  J.  Henderson's  Last  CniUc  of  the  Mo- 
lunvk,  which  recountM  a  boy's  adventures  in  the  navy  in 
the  War  of  the  Huliellion;  The  Rover's  Qifcst,  byUugh 
St.  IjCger,  a  story  of  "foam.  Are,  and  light";  The  Big 
Horn  Trcofiurc,  by  John  T.  Cargill,  a  tale  of  adi-entura 
in  the  Rocky  MountAins;  Paul  Travcr'g  Adventures, 
by  Sam  T.  Clover,  describing  an  American  boy's  trip 
around  the  world  and  cutrauce  u[ion  the  life  of  a  re- 
porter; Knit  Fieldliid'H  Venliircs,  which  opens  with  a 
l)a8eball  game  between  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  The 
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Oreat  Island;  or,Casl  Away  on  Ne\eavlnca,yijWiaia 
Boyd  AUen,  which  tellBOf  «n  American boy'sshipwreck 
in  the  China  Sea  nnii  other  euliHequetit  adventureB  in 
the  East  iDilian  lalnnils. 

It  Is  pleattant  to  have  a  charminK  new  edition  of 
Cbftriea  Dudley  Warner's  <lelij{htful  old  book,  Sclmj  a 
Boy,  flrat  puhllHhed  twenty  years  ago,  and  descriptivo 
of  a  boy's  life  in  New  England  in  Mr.  Warner's  own 
juvenile  days.  The  IMtlc  Red  Sctioolhoiine,  by  Evelyn 
Raymond,  t«11n  of  scenen  and  incIdcntH  In  the  tradi- 
tional conntry  Bchnol  lite  of  Xow  En^lnnd.  Uncle 
Ltaha'i  Ovtlnri,  by  Boland  D.  HobinRon,  gii-es  ua  some 
more  information  abont  those  Interest  inft  i>ei>|>lowho 
were  immortalized  in  Danvlif»  fdlftx.  OverrulcJ,  by 
Pansy,  althongh  a  complote  story  in  itself,  in  a  continu- 
ation of  the  study  of  the  name  cli n meters  ivho  appeared 
In  MaTiing  Fiite,  which  was  the  Pansy  Book  o(  last 

80UE  BOOKS  FOR  THE  SMALLER  CHILDREN. 

Utb.  Mary  Ma|ies  Dodge  has  compiled  from  the  pages 
of  St.  Nicholas  a  volume  ol  the  Ili'»t  Jthymcs  and 
Stories  for  the  Llltle  Folks,  witli  a  picture  on  nearly 
every  page  and  a  great  fund  of  nursery  entertainment. 

The  Adventurcn  of  Three  Dad  Dabfg  is  one  of  the 
most  amusinK  picture  books  of  the  year;  and  many  nii 
open^yed  infant  will  fulliiw  with  breathless  interest  the 
doings  of  Hector,  lEoiioriit,  and  Alisaniler,  who  go  out  to 
seek  their  fortunes,  meet  a  wicked  dragon,  and  have  tlio 
happy  fortune  to  convert  that  Ixtatit  and  train  him  into 
their  faithful  friend  and  protector. 

Florence  and  Bertha  Upttm,  whose  names  suggest 
poUywog  books  and  Dutcli  dulls,  have  this  year  given 


A^ron  iivtKe 
■Wildwoods 


the  children  a  great  tn-at  in  Thr.  T'l'fH'-Jfi^'e  Retvnfle. 
In  this  lively  pictur.' iKHik  ii  little  girl  called  Poppy  is 
escorted  to  the  realm  cif  Kin);  I'otuto  by  Hcrr  Carrot 
anil  Don  Tunmto.  and  there  nhe  in  made  to  sulTer  lor 
what  we  mortals  intUct  upon  vegetables  when  we  pre- 
pare tliem  for  fooii.  Puppy  has  some  wonderful  experi- 
ences before  she  awiikes  to  the  fact  that  it  was  all  a 
dreuni.  Another  priKluct  of  the  pen  of  Bertha  Upton 
and  the  brush  of  Florenoe  K.  Upton  is  a  volume  for 
verj-  small  children.  entilliHl  l.itlli-  }lfti-t».    T 
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f  the  acceptable  auraery  style,  and  the  drawings 
aUghtftil. 

ronsfe  Pepper,  by  Margaret  Sydney,  is  the  laat  ot 
Five  Little  Peppers  Series";  and  the  curtain  now 
iown  on  the  Little  Brown  House.  It  is  enough  to 
liat  this  book,  which  tells  the  love  story  of  Phron- 
I  quite  equal  in  delightful  entertHinment  to  the 
ithat  have  prece  led   t 


constunption,  and  little  John  Jay  becomes  the  EUsh* 
upon  whose  shoulders  falls  the  mantle  of  Elijah. 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  of  the  children's  books  la 
MargnerlteBouvet's^  Little  Tovmln  PiToltco.  Little 
Sedlej,  the  hero,  will  remind  well-informed  children  of 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  ia  the  circutustance  that  he 
succeeds  in  winning  the  affection  of  sn  elderly  relative. 
Sedley's  father  had  married  a  governess,  been  disinher- 
ited, and  died  as  a  soldier  in  India  on  the  day  Little 
Sedley  was  bom.  The  rich  old  uncle  in  England  is 
finally  won  over  by  the  attractive  child. 

Meg  Langholmc,  by  Mrs.  Molesworth,  is  a  charming 
story  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  little  girls.  Qtiecr 
Janet,  by  Grace  Le  Baron,  ia  the  story  of  a  helpful  little 
girl  whose  interest  in  the  poor  children  about  her  has 
very  happy  results.  Ten  Little  Comedies,  by  Gertrude 
Smith,  are  the  recitals  of  the  greatest  troubles  that 
ever  befell  ten  little  childhoods  In  each  case  tears  are 
turned  to  smiles  by  happy  outcomes  Mini  BeUadonna, 
by  Caroline  Tickner,  is  a  vivacious  and  entertaining 
volume  In  which  Miss  Belladonna,  a  child  of  tiHJay, 
presents  her  views  of  contemporar)  affairs 

The  Farrier's  Dog  and  His  FclJoit    by  Will  Allen 
Dromgoole,  is  a  capital  story  that  tells  of  a  poor  yellow   * 
cur  about  to  be  drowned  by  the  farrier,  but  rescued  by 
a  little  sick  babe,  with  much  subsequent  history  that  all 
children  who  love  dogs  will  enjoy. 

3Tie  Pioiit  Baby  and  Its  Friends,  by  Kate  Lonise 
Brown,  is  a  daintily  executed  little  nature  reader  for 
small  children.  Its  les-sons  are  bright  talks  with  and 
about  plants,  and  it  will  be  found  of  almost  equal  value 
in  city  homes,  where  nature  must  to  some  extent  be 
taught  from  books,  and  in  country  homes,  where  these 
delightful  chapters  will  stimulate  observation. 

Wanolarset,  by  G.  A.  Plynipton,  is  a  charming  story 
for  small  children,  telling  the  adventures  of  a  little  Pu- 
ritan maiden  who  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  and 
given  the  name  of  Wanolatset,  The-Little-One-Who- 
Laughs,  because  of  her  sweet  temper.  She  was  of 
course  satisfactorily  rescued  in  the  end. 


c5  rt  (1 


■1  ChandiiT  Harris  ha.-*  written  what  is  perhaps  the 
)>eKt  children's  >ii>ok  of  the  year  in  his  An  roll  in 
nid  H'oorfK.  Oil]  Aaron  in  a  fugitive  slave  who 
a  inuHt  exciting  life  in  a  (mcklesH  swamp,  having 
led  from  hispur.suersanil  their  blixMlhounds.  Little 
thet  is  a  lioy  who  has  loHt  the  use  of  his  legs  in  a 
LIS  illness,  and  is  tortured  thniiigliaHufFeringchUd- 
liy  the  appcnraucK  every  niglit  of  a  demon  of  paJn 
M:«inH  tu  take  the  form  iif  «  queerly  dressed  goblin. 
Varon.  the  fui;itive  slave.  Is  the  only  person  who 
.rive  that  goblin  away;  and  he  comes  at  night,  en- 
g  by  the  window,  tii  wKithc  the  white  child  to  sleep. 
tually.  Aaron  saves  Little  Crotchet's  life  when  the 
;  bums,  an<l  the  iKH>r  negni  be(«ntes  a  trusted  and 
ed  member  of  Little  Crotchet's  family. 
[.V«»iimt/'« 'foniiiriMiy  Annie  Fellowcs.Iohnston, 
1  story  of  an  irrelirewible  little  colored  lx)y,  John 
whose  Bteailying  inDui'iu'e  in  life  turns  out  to  be  a 
g  man  of  his  own  raw  who  had  gone  from  the  same 
ation  and  iK'cume  a  minister.  Thisministtr,  George 
wick,  finally  comes  buck  to  the  ohl  home  to  die  of 
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The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth; 
The  silent  suow  possess'd  the  earth. 
And  calmly  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OF  THE  POETS. 

Tennj-Hon'a  In.  Mi:miirinm  has  betn  ilhistrati.'d  by 
Harry  Feiin  and  iiiilill.ihi^l  liy  Messrs.  Fowlx,  Hiivrnnl  & 
HiiU)ert  iu  a  lieniititiil  vi.lnitii-  on  wliich  hna  Iwun  Uv- 
Uhfil  tho  pprfect*^  skill  of  iiHntiT  niiil  enKmver.  Jlr, 
Fenn'i'  dniwiiijiH  portray  not  only  Eiif^llxli  rural  Bwni's, 
Imt  serve  tii  iiiten)r*'t  "inny  of  TenDji«m"s  alhifdons  to 
distant  lands  hmwkII.  Dr.lleury  van  Dylcv  lins  written 
a  pmfitrc  fur  this  Mlitlim  ;  tliiTtiulcrKor  Tin-  Pnetru  nf 
Trivniimm  (of  wliirh  a  ni-w  and  diiintily  printed  nlition 
has  jtist  Vi-n  iiiililisluHl  l.y  Hu'St-rihut-rs)  ilonoi  nwii  to 
'■  '    -s  hiuh  rmilc  «s  asymiia- 


thetic 


lit  T.-Ti 


I  tliP  I'lM'ts,"  .Mi'ssrs.  I^iTifnnanB, 
({n«n  &  Co.  lirluK  i.nt  a  vohini.-  of  Wunl-'i-urlh.  .■dinil 
liy  Andrew  Iiiiiiti.  Tin-  illu^^tniti.r,  Alfrtd  I'arwms,  but 
product- d  wry  <'r('dilali1c  n"iiills. 

HobcrbHiiiwninttVThr  Uii-i  uikI  the  JtmT.-  is  Issiinl 
b>-  Miissrs.  T.  V.  Civrnvll  &  C...  wilh  Imif-'viii'liiral  ""d 
orltical iiott's and  nn  iiitnHliK^tion  bv  CluiilDiti'  l\,it.-r 
and  llidcn  A.  Cbirk.-.  tlw  iMlitors  i.f  J'l.i  I  J.:n:  Tlie 
front.Islii«ii-isaplici|'iKriivnn'iiortniitof  llnnvuiiiK.  iind 
i-eral  liall-tom-  pic-l  iins  of  Imliim  s.vu.-s. 


Knini 


tllL-    S 


Danii'""  DIrliif.  l-i»iU'lii,  i-.linii,  wiili  iiilii«ln<-tii.ii  m 
lU)t«H.  by  I'nif.  Ti.  Oi^iir  Kniins.  A  plloloitriivnri'  n'ln 
ilnMionurthi'Clolloticrlniit.  of  Daiito  fonn-lbii  fni 
tispiucc.    Tim  otIiiT  illnstriilions  ilo  not  cull  for  kimtI 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL,  DESCRIPTION,  SXPLORATIOH, 
AND  ADVENTURE. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow'a  iniHc  Jtfan's  Africa  (Hnr- 
per  &  Urobburs)  is  much  moretlian  tlic  mere  record  of  a 
traveler's  hasty  impressions,  ll  is  a  philoBophical  study 
ot  nscent  history  tn  the  Dark  Contlueot.  Mr.  Bigelow 
nmkcs  a  surioiin  attempt  to  analyse  politicAl  t^ndeouies. 
He  writes  tu  any  tiling  hut  a  "lieavy"  style,  and  hisw- 
count  of  what  be  khw  anil  lieard  in  bis  African  JonnKy< 
iiitpi  is  interestiiiif  from  lieRinning  to  end.  Fine  typog- 
rapby  and  I'lalmrate  illuKtratlon  bave  done  tbelr  pan, 
bKi,  in  prcxlni-ln^  an  attractive  book. 

AnoiljtT  of  -Ml'.  HopkliiHOQ  Smith's  charming  series 
of  tinvri  sfcotcbi'!'  bus  jnst  appeared  under  ihe  title  nf 
Gniidnli,  luiim  (tlouKhtoii.  MifHin  &  Co.).  In  these de- 
liKlitfiil  rhapt.ers  Mr.  -Smith  tells  ua  bow  Venice  ni>- 
peuled  to  him— 'Mbu  Venice  o(  ligbt  and  life,  of  seaand 
sky  and  mc'lmly."  The  author's  owndrawings  of  Vene- 
tian scenes  a<l<l  to  the  ntlractive  quality  of  tbe  book. 

Thr  ItiillniiH  of  T"-l)iii/i  tmnHlated  from  the  French 
of  i'x'tii'  I)«/iii  by  William  Mnrcbant  (Henry  Holt  & 
VoA,  deals  chlrlly  witli  the  people  rather  than  with  the 
binil.  and  incidenlidly  with  Itnlinn  literature^  mniic. 
iiidiisiiirs.  mill  (CI  I  noil  1  its:  tbe  scenic  features  of  tbe 
(.'imiiii'y.biiuwi-r.  1111' not  overlooked.  The  book  recordi 
iiitiK  of  n  kecu-eyed,  actlTe-mlnded  Fien^ 


Wirh 


y  fiMiii  ho 
(   P<««i 


in  SiMln,  by  Marf  F.  Nlzoi 
AlcCliirti:  &  Co.),  glTea  ma  AmericMi 
ii'cs  and  impressions  on  a  noent  tour. 
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me  Bfti-lnw-s  Irlxh  IiiyUx  (Dodil,  Mead  &.  Co.)  found 
nrm  \Vf Ictiiiie  fiiiir  years  iigo  in  AmericHi.  wliither 
come  so  iiiiiriy  n-iiiniercrs  from  Cotmeniurii's  (listniit 
.unci);.  It  is  rill'  old  ]i('i»<li])i>rs  of  tliL'.se  iiiimiuriiiilf) 
.  Miw<  Biirlow  ihwriU's  in  lier  l>ook.  Tlie  |mlilisli- 
hnvc  tliouKlit  il  w,.rtli  while  to  wncl  Mr.  ClifUin 
ri!-oji  to  the  M-1.11..S  of  .Miss  ItHi-lott--.*  writings,  on  Mil.- 
X   coa-^l    nf  Iielnnd.  to  sci-ure   iiliot..Kra|)l!!-  of  Imth 


iunil  and  people,  and  wich  these  tlie)'  have  fILustrated 
the  IdliUf,  Th<<  effuut  of  Miss  Barlow's  vivid  pen- 
picturys  is  heftrliteiied  by  these  reprocl  act  ions  of  actual 
scenes  and  [nuidents  among  the  hunible  folk  wboHe  Ilfe- 
Htory  she  tells. 

Ijinciani'sKKliiN  iinil  Exrnviitlnnttnf  AnrieiURryme 
(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.),  designed  to  servtf  aaahiind- 
Ixiok  of  infornintioii  for  students  and  travelers,  contains 
the  latfst  and  most  trustworthy  data  relating  t«  sr- 
chaniloKii^ii  discovery  on  tlie  site  of  Rome.  The  author 
has  assembled  in  six  hundred  clowly  printe<l  pages  an 
amount  of  <lescriptive  and  historical  mati'rlal  that  is 
tvell-nigh  aii|iallInK.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  interest  Ing.  having  been  derived,  in  the  main,  from 
dravrinifH  anil  pliotOKniphs  made  expre.nsly  for  the  work. 

Tlie  second  volume  of  I>r.  Peters'  JUppnr;  or,  Exj>\o- 
r/itliins  nnO  AilivntnrainJi  the  Eiiphriitts  (Pntnnia'B), 
is  a  distinctly  valnnlde  rontrilmtion  to  the  record  of  re- 
cent discovery  in  the  dnmi^n  of  Hrclitpology.  It  nlso 
reorils  the  pmlsen-orthy  int4*reHt  and  lilwrallty  of  those 
piiblic-spirit«l  AinvricAns  wlio  made  poBsllile  such  un- 
<lertakings  as  those  ot  tlio  Univemity  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  Ttiiinitnre  and  liealltu  of  the  I'tirltan  Const 
(f-ittle,  Krown  &  Co.)  Mr.  E<lninnd  II.  Garrett  con- 
tinues ill  the  strain  of  hleniled  history  and  legend  with 
whiL-hthe  readers  of  Thrci-  liiriihioiof  Xiw  England 
/{.'iH'rii'f  were  gently  wiKiecl.  The"Pnrilnn  coast"  is 
the  Massiii'husetls  '-  Nnrth  Shore,"  extending  as  far  as 
('jil)e.\nn.  The  texl  iippeals  especially  to  the  devot«e 
of  till'  Hlii-fl.  II  rid  the  illu-t  nit  ions,  made  from  drawings 
bv  till'  author,  have  a  ilainttncss  and  effeetiveneas  all 
their  own. 
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walking,  and  boldly  proclHJma  this  idiosyncrasy  through 
the  title  ot  his  Intesl  Ixrak,  With  Feet  to  [fie  Earth 
(Lipplncott).  In  tUiH  little  volume  Mr.. Skinner  partially 
lAya  bnre  bvFore  a  cynical  world  the  pniotiuns  o(  that 
rarest  of  being» — the  man  who  trnmps  the  roads  and 
fluldH  liecause  he  lovcH  to.  Even  tlilH  xtnititje  creature 
baa  advuiitures  not  wholly  unlike  those  that  befall  the 
ordinary  mortal,  and  Mr.  Skinner  IcIIh  thexe  little  ex- 
periences in  a  umnncr  quite  captlvatinti;. 

Many  years  ago,  before  the  eleauing  of  New  York's 
st.reet«  had  ciiniB  tn  \tv  treated  na  a  problem  for  the 
Nanitary  enKinecr,  Col.  Uoorge  K.  Waring,  Jr.,  wa.t  a 
dashing  young  cavalry  ollicer.  Then,  as  now,  Colonel 
WarinK  was  a  horse-lover,  and  his  knowledge  of  horse 
character  and  interest  in  the  subji-ct  led  to  the  writing 
of  a  little  book  that  has  just  been  republished — Whip 
and  SjiHC (l)oubleday  &  McClnreCo.).  The  careerol 
"  Vlir,"  the  flrst  horse  that  Colonel  Waring  could  call 
hia  own,  is  a  match  for  that  of  "IJlack  Beauty"  in 
pathetic  interest.  The  autlior's  tales  of  campaigning 
in  the  Civil  War,  together  with  an  account  of  a  fox-hunt 
in  England,  add  to  the  attraclions  ot  Colonel  Waring's 
modest  narrative,  and  prcunpt  us  Ui  call  for  more  of  the 
early  ailventiires  of  New  York's  model  commissioner 
of  street.cleaning. 
NATURE  STUDIES-BOOKS  ABOUT  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

In  these  days  all  reailcrs  y[>u[ig  and  old,  have  reason 
to  be  tliankfiU  for  the  great  number  of  helps  to  the 
study  ot  natural  history  constantly  issuing  from  the 
press,  and  in  this  class  of  Itouks  we  include  nut  only 
the  strictly  formal  manuals  and  other  guides  uf  various 
kinds,  liut  also  that  highly  stimulating  aud  attractive 
ty[)eo(  literature  liest  represented  in  such  writings  aa 
those  of  John  Burroughs  anil  Dr.  van  Dyke  in  our  own 
day  and  of  Thoreau  in  an  earlier  time.  American  let- 
ters are  vastly  the  richer  tor  the  work  of  these  essay- 
ists. 

It  is  in  this  group  lliat  Dr.  C^iarles  Conrail  Abliott  has 
wona  prominent  place.  Keadersof  Hi nl-S^ind  Ei:hoen 
and  Hrccnt  Ittimblcs  will  recall  the  individuality  of 
style  that  marked  tliose  volumes  and  t  lie  author's  latest 


Library,"  and  each  book  is  illustrated  with  a  beautiful 
frontispiece  drawn  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  and  three 
photogravures. 

Ernest  IngersoU's  Wild  Nelghhort  (Macmillan)  has  to 
do  chiefly  with  quadrupeds.    Tlie  author  is  one  of  the 


■work,  r/if  Frwdom.  of  thi-  Fl.hU  (Llppincott),  is  an 
even  more  emphatic  prirtj-sl  against  artiflciality  of 
every  sort.  Itispul)lishedasacoiu[wnioii  vohmie  with 
a  nevr  edition  of  Travflu  In  a  Tnc-Top.  by  the  same 
author,   the  tivtj  forming  the   "  Fireside   and   Forest 


most  popular  of  our  recent  writers  on  American  ontdoor 
lite.  His  studies  have  covered  a  wide  range,  and  this 
new  volume  from  his  pen  gives  evidence  that  his  skill 
in  telling  what  he  sees  gojng  on  in  nature's  realm  ha* 
not  failed  him. 

As  an  aid  in  tiie  elementary  study  of  blrd-llte  nothing 
has  ever  been  published  more  satisfactory  than  Bird 
NeiijhlmrK,  Ijy  Neltje  HIanchan,  with  an  Introduction 
by  John  Burroughs  |Doubl«day  &  McClure  Co.).  Thta 
book  undertakes  to  give  the  reader  "an  Introdnctory 
acquaintance  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  birds  com- 
monly found  in  the  woods,  fields,  and  gardens  about  onr 
homes."  This  is  done  by  means  of  text  deacriptioni 
which  are  tree  from  technical  verbiage,  clear,  accniate, 
and  voucheii  for  by  that  veteran  among  hird-Iovers,  John 
Burroughs,  and  also  through  the  medium  of  excellent 
plates  of  birds  in  natural  colors.  These  latter  make 
possible  the  identification  of  many  birds  even  bj 
the  unpracticeil  eye.  In  this  feature  no  popular  "Mid 
book'-  of  moderate  price  can  be  compared  with  Bird 
Nrlylibiirv.  It  is  truly  a  boon  to  the  yonng  ornithol- 
ogist. 

A  more  specialized  work  Is  Mr.  Daniel  G.  EUloA 
Onrne  Birds  of  Nr^rth  AmeHca  (Franda  P.  Harps4 
with  plates  drawn  by  Mr.  Edwin  Sheppaid,  and  a  colv 
chart  for  use  in  counection  with  the  deaorlptlona.  "Hih 
volume  is  nioreespeciallyinterestlUBtoBpaTtKnm.  Tbi 
text  is  attractive  and  reliable. 


OTHER  BOOKS  OF  THE  SE/ISON. 


In  Scritmer's  series  of  "Womenof  Colonial  and  Reyo- 
lutionary  Times"  appears  Catherine  Schvyler,by  Mary 
Gay  Hiunpbreys,  an  excellent  portrayal  of  life  at  Al- 
bany before,  during,  and  aft«r  the  Revolution. 

Little  Journeyt  to  the  Hornet  of  Famous  Women 
(Putnam's)  gives  pleasant  glimpses  of  tlie  daily  comings 
and  goings  o(  such  women  as  Mrs.  Browning,  Harriet 
Martineau, Charlotte  Bronte,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Madame  de 
StaSI,  Jane  Austen,  and  the  Empress  Josephine,  This 
touch-and-go  form  of  biography  Is  also  represented  in 
The  Love  Affaire  of  Sotti*  Famous  Men.  by  tbe  author 
of  flow  to  be  Happy  Though  Married  (Stokes).  This 
writer  haa  gathered  an  astonishing  amount  of  goesip 
about  the  courting  daye  of  distinguiehed  psople  in  vari- 
ous callings,  and  his  expectation  that  the  world  at  large 
will  be  interested  in  tbe  information  that  he  can  glva 
on  these  matters  seems  well  Iiased. 

Two  recent  issues  In  Macmilian's  "Foreign  States- 
men "  series  an-  Frederic  Harrison's  William  the  Silent 
and  Mr.  Martin  A.  S.  Hume's  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

Am  contributions  to  American  literary  biography, 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Miffiln  &  Co.  hare  lately  published 
A  Correspondence  between,  John  Sterling  and  Ralph 
IFaldo  Emerson,  with  a  sketch  of  Sterling's  life  by 
Edward  Waldo  Kmerson,  and  Hawthome'i  First 
Diary,  with  an  account  of  its  discovery  and  loss  by 
Samuel  T.  Piclcard.  The  strange  history  of  Haw- 
thorne's diary  (the  authenticityofwhich  is  still  doubted 
by  many)  is  a  romance  in  itselL 

Undoubtedly  tlie  biography  of  greatest  popular  inter- 
est in  iKith  England  and  America  Is  Justin  McCarthy'a 
$tori/o/(3Iadtt(me'BXl/6(MacmlUan).  England's great- 


nethodicul  in  arrangement  and  detail  but  fnll 
(eation,  is  H.  E.  Parkhursfs  Snng-ptrig  and 
Fovjl  (Scribner'sl.  Louis  Agafwiz  Puerl«H  has 
ted  this  volume.  Dwellers  in  and  alwul  New 
Hty  will  find  most  of  the  descriptive  n  atter 
ily  adapted  to  their  environment. 
ier  department  of  outdoor  study  is  r^re^nted 
Feasor  Weed's  Life  Hlntories  of  Amcricnn  In- 
lacniillan).  a  deHghttuily  non-technical  descrip- 
a  few  of  the  most  interesting  American  species, 
antra ted. 

ire's  DInry,  compiled  by  Francis  H  Allen 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  would  prove,  we  are  sure  an 
lie  companion  to  any  lover  of  natnre.  The  left- 
Ages  contain  selections  from  such  wr  ter*i  as 
0,  Burroughs,  and  BradfonI  Torrey  on  subjects 
riate  to  the  different  seasons  arranged  in  the 
if  the  calendar  year.  On  the  opposite  page-*  are 
t  the  arrival  of  iilnls  and  *he  blooming  of  How 
ta  spaces  left  blank  for  daily  memoranda 
1  the  season's  books  in  this  ciaas  Mr.  'William 
on  Uibson'M  My  Slwllo  Neighbors  (Harper  & 
rs),  judged  from  the  artist'H  point  of  view  stands 
rhe  author  was  a  naturalist,  as  well  as  an  artist 
rriter.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  which  fleld  he  was 
icceasful;  he  .lurpa-iised  in  all  three.  Thisbeautl 
ime  is  the  fruit  of  his  matured  skill. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

ORraphy  the  most  important  publication  of  the 
the  "Tennyson  memoir,  of  which  an  extended  re- 
>peared  in  our  Noveml)er  ncimber.  The  i!,ct(ers 
abeth  Barrett  BTovmlng  (Macmillau)  Is  resen-ed 
ire  notice. 
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THE  /IMERIC/IN  MONTHLY  RE^/Eiy  OF  REy/EIVS. 


eKt  HtateBman  Id  bh  much  rf  veivit  ti>-ilii)~  in  Aiiirrii'a  hh 
in  bis  own  land,  anil  tliu  fact  thnl  oiii-  wi  iutimarely 
acqualnted  with  our  countrj'Hnd  itH  pt>(>|iltf,  and  no  c»ni- 
pletely  in  touch  witli  our  institutionH.  hiiH  liran  choHcii 
to  write  the  life-story  cif  rhe  one  Britisli  »t«tfsinnn  who 
commands  the  rcHpcct  niid  atTectiim  of  the  whole  Knjf- 
ll«h-Mpeftking  race  is  indeed  most  fcirtuniite.  As  to  the 
Hpeclal  merits  of  the  work,  we  shull  have  more  tii  sny 
at  some  future  time. 

SOME  VOLUMES  OF  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS. 

Mr.  John  R,  Spears'  JIMory  of  (tiir  Xiiri/  (Scriti- 
ner'n)  is  perhaps  the  tucwt  ambitious  hlsiorical  work 
that  has  appeared  in  this  country  in  the  Inut  year  or  no. 
Mr.  Si>eHrH  baa  performeil  liis  task  in  a  must  thorougli 
and  workmanlike  manner,  and  with  such  a  story  to  tell 
AN  that  of  American  naval  achievementK,  tlie  interest 
could  not  tlHi^.  Mure  than  four  hundred  illustrations. 
inn)iH.  and  diagrams  are  interspersetl  through  the  four 
volumes. 

A  valual>le  supplement  t«  Mr.  Spears'  Illntiiru  is  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  ltufu»  b'airehild  Zogbaum  in  ylll  Handf 
(Harper  &  Brothers),  a  series  of  strlkiilK  pictures  of  lit.' 
in  the  United  State.*  mivy  t»i-iliiy. 


Coiirt«Hy  of  QouglitoD,  UlflUa  A  Co. 

Among  the  historical  works  published  during  tiif- 
autumn  season  just  closed  John  FUke's  Old  Vtralnln 
and  Her  Netghhorg  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  will  w- 
lly  hold  a  place  in  the  flrst  rank.  Mr.  Flake's  stroD^lT 
marked  characteristics  as  a  writer  of  American  hilUnr 
—bis  powers  of  analysis  and  discrimination  In  dealing 
with  historical  materials,  as  well  as  bis  almost  mateb- 
less  literary  skill — have  impressed  themselves  to  such  t 
degree  on  our  recent  literature  that  few  Amsricaos  who 
read  at  all  have  failed  to  come  under  the  spell  of  Ui 
writings  at  one  time  or  another.  The  noble  series  of 
which  the  present  two  volumes  on  colonial  VIrglnU. 
Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas  form  a  part  was  begun 
some  years  since.  The  first  volume  was  devoted  In 
American  discovery.  The  volumes  on  The  BegtMtittgt 
of  A'i'ii?  KiKjIiiii'l.  The  American  RcvolutUta,  and  Tin 
Crfflcdt  Pfrinil  nf  American  History,  which  ban 
been  pnhlbhed  during  the  last  few  years,  b;  no  meau 
complete  Mr.  Fiske's  plan,  which  Involves,  in  addiUoo 
to  the  new  volumes  on  the  Southern  colonies,  a  trealiM 
otthc  Dutch  and  Quaker  settlements  of  New  York  anA 
Pennsylvania  and  a  study  of  New  England  from  tit 
Accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  outbreak  of  Ok 
Reviihition. 

Till-  success  of  last  year's  illustrated  edition  of  Mr 
Fiske's  .'ImiTi^'dii  Kvtiolutfon  has  induced  hispnbliab- 
era  to  hriiiu  out  a  similar  edition  of  The  Critical  Peried 
of  Ami-rlnin  ItMory.  The  pictures  all  have  aEtn»l 
historical  value.  The  volume  Is  really  the  ooocliwUiig 
|)art  of  37it!  Amerlriia,  ReviilHtlon. 

ThlH  Vimntry  of  Oum,  by  ex-Presldent  Hanln 
(Scri  liner's),  isaclear  and  able  presentation  of  the  mik- 
ing pritii-ijiles  of  our  national  government.  Not  to  i*- 
bearti'  the  hare  abstractions  of  polltlua,  nor  to  nKntf 
review  the  articles  of  the  written  oonatltatlon<  bnt  to 
^ivc  hit  readers,  as  be  says,  "a  view  of  tlw  au^bMT 


OTHER  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 
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r  national  government  in  motion,  and  some  instmc- 
as  to  the  relations  and  uses  of  its  several  parts," 
een  Mr.  Harrison's  aim  in  writing  this  book.  No 
s  better  qualified,  by  experience  and  learning,  to 
rt  such  knowledge,  and  few  possess  the  literary 
requisite  to  so  satisfactory  a  treatment  of  the  sub- 
is  Mr.  Harrison  has  given  it. 

a  more  philosophical  ca&t  is  Mr.  Theodore  Roose- 
\  book  of  essays  entitled  Arnerican  Ideals  (Put- 
b).  Like  ex-President  Harrison,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
itimist  whom  a  fair  amount  of  experience  in  *'  prao- 
politics  "  and  oificial  life  has  not  soured,  for  there 
trace  of  the  cynic  in  his  writings.  The  essays  in 
rolume  have  all  appeared  in  American  periodicals 
>  of  them  in  this  Review.  In  the  light  of  recent 
M  the  paper  on  **  Machine  Politics  in  New  York 
"which  shows  how  the  Republican  "organization" 
was  once  overpowered  by  an  independent  * 'organ- 
mV  within  the  party,  is  especially  interesting.  The 
on  civil  service  reform  and  the  New  York  police 
in  the  nature  of  expert  testimony  on  these  im- 
nt  subjects. 

a  little  volume  entitled  On  Plymouth  Rock  (Lee  & 
aid)  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  Drake  retells  for  the  ben- 
f  youthful  readers  the  touching  story  of  the  land- 
nd  subsequent  sufferings  of  the  Pilgrims,  foUow- 
loeely  the  manuscript  history  written  by  Governor 
ford,  as  well  as  the  narratives  of  Mourt  and  Wins- 

.  Clifton  Johnson  has  edited  a  reprint  of  the  Rev. 
•en  E.  Burton's  District  School  as  It  Was  (Lee  & 
Gird),  a  work  first  published  in  1888.  Mr.  Johnson 
itroduced  a  number  of  illustrations  showing  the 
kcter  of  the  schoolbooks  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nt  century,  the  period  to  which  Burton's  descrip- 
ipplies. 

r  readers  in  the  military  profession  will  recall  the 
int  of  Napoleon's  first  campaign,  with  comments 
eut.  Herbert  H.  Sargent,  U.S.A.,  which  was  pub- 
1  a  year  or  two  ago.  Lieutenant  Sargent  has  just 
leted  a  similar  sketch  of  The  Campaign  of  Mor- 
)  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  and  this  work,  like  its 
)cessor,  is  of  interest  to  the  civilian  as  well  as  to 
jldier. 

3  of  this  season's  illustrated  books  which  will  appeal 
irge  class  of  readers  is  Col.Henry  Inman's  Old  Santa 
rail  (Macmillan).  Some  of  Remington's  best  work 
one  into  the  full-page  plates  of  typical  Southwest- 
;enes,  and  the  text  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  as 


a  reliable  account  of  some  of  the  most  thrilling  episodes 
in  our  national  development. 

ESSAYS  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  versatility  of  Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  is  well 
illustrated  in  his  volume  of  essays  entitled  The  Person- 
al EqiiaUon  (Harper  Ss  Brothers).  Most  of  the  essays 
are  on  literary  subjects,  but  one  is  devoted  to  President 
Cleveland,  another  to  American  political  oratory,  and  a 
third  to  "The  Downward  Drift  in  American  Educa- 
tion." Professor  Peck  writes  with  an  engaging  frank- 
ness which  never  leaves  his  readers  in  the  slightest 
doubt  regarding  his  position  on  any  question  to  which 
he  chooses  to  address  himself. 

Norman  Hapgood's  Literary  Statesmen  and  Others 
(Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.)  discusses  Lord  Rosebery,  John 
Morley,  and  Mr.  Balfour  in  their  character  as  literary 
men ;  but  considerably  less  than  half  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  these  English  statesmen.  The  other  topics 
treated  are  "Stendhal,"  " M^r^m^asa  Critic,"  "Amer- 
ican Art  Criticism,"  "American  Cosmopolitanism,"  and 
"Henry  James."  This  writer's  style  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  essay  form  of  presentation,  and  the 
treatment  of  his  chosen  subjects  has  been  well  worked 
out. 

Mr.  Lafcadio  Heam's  latest  Japanese  study  bears  the 
title  Gleanings  in  BiAddhOrFields  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.).  It  is  a  thoughtful  series  of  essays,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  best  set  forth  in  the  sub-title,  "  Studies  of 
Hand  and  Soul  in  the  Far  East." 

The  Scribners  have  chosen  an  appropriate  time  for 
the  production  of  a  new  small-type  edition  of  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke's  masterly  Poetry  of  Tennyson,  The  fron- 
tispiece i>ortrait  is  an  etching  by  Mercier. 

Prof.  L.  Oscar  Kuhns  has  published  a  study  of  27ie 
Treatment  of  Nature  in  Dante^s  *^Divina  Com/me- 
dia "  (Edward  Arnold) — a  scholarly  and  instructive 
piece  of  criticism. 

The  Boston  Browning  Society  Papers,  1886-07,  have 
been  published  in  a  stout  volun\e  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  These  studies  represent  a  vast  amount  of 
critical  labor. 

Professor  Dowden's  History  of  French  Literature 
(Appleton)  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  American  stu- 
dents. 

In  A  Group  of  French  Oritics  (Chicago :  A.  C.  Mo- 
Clurg  &  Co.)  Mary  Fisher  reviews  the  writings  of  Ed- 
mond  Scherer,  Ernest  Bersot,  Saint-Marc  Girardin, 
Xim^nes  Doudan,  and  Gustave  Planche. 


IV.     CLASSIFIED   LIST   OF  TITLES. 


SOME  AMERICAN  NOVELS. 

An  Open-eyed  Conspiracy :  An  Idyll  of  Saratofj^a.  By  W.  D. 
HowcUs.  12mo,  pp.  181.  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.   $1.00. 

The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love.  By  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  12mo, 
pp.  318.    Boston :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.26. 

John  Lelghton,  Jr. :  A  Novel.  By  Katrina  Trask.  12mo«  pp. 
253.    New  York :    Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.25. 

Taken  by  Siege :  A  Novel.  By  Jeannctte  L.  Gilder.  12mo, 
pp.  2W.    New  York :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

Outlines  in  Local  Color.  By  Brander  Matthews.  12mo,  pp. 
240.    New  York :  Harper  <&  Brothers.    $1.50. 

Gallegher  and  Other  Stories.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
12mo,  pp.  236.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1. 

Cinderella  and  Other  Stories.  By  Richard  Harding  Da\is. 
12mo,  pp.  205.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1. 

**  Captains  Courageous  " :  A  Story  of  the  Grand  Banks.  By 
Rudyard  Kipling.  12mo,  pp.  823.  New  York :  The  Cen- 
tury Company.    $1.50. 

The  Story  of  Ab :  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  the  Cave  Men.  By 
Stanley  Waterloo.  12mo,  pp.  851.  Chicago:  Way  & 
Williams.    $1.50. 

The  Federal  Judge :  A  Novel.  By  Charles  K.  Lush.  16mo, 
PP.3S6.    Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co.    $1.25. 

What  Maisie  Knew.  By  Henry  James.  12mo,  pp.  470.  Chi- 
cago :    Herbert  S.  Stone  A  Co.    $1.50. 

Corleone :  A  Tale  of  Sicily.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Two 
vols.,  lOmo.,  pp.  83&-341.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $2. 

Jerome,  A  Poor  Man :  A  Novel.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  ISmo, 
pp.  506.    New  York  :  Hari>er  A  Brothers.    $1.50. 

A  Forest  Orchid,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Ella  Higginson. 
12mo.  pp.  242.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 

From  the  Land  of  the  Snow  Pearls :  Tales  from  Puget  Sound. 
By  Ella  Higginson.  12mo,  pp.  288.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan Company.    $1.50. 

Wayside  Courtships.  By  Hamlin  Garland.  12mo,  pp.  281. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  Kentuckians :  A  Novel.  By  John  Fox,  Jr.  12mo,  pp.  228. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.25. 

The  Juggler,  hy  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  16mo,  pp.  405. 
Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

In  Simpkin-sville :  Character  Tales.  By  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart.  12nio,  pp.  241.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.25. 

A  Son  of  the  Old  Dominion.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  12mo, 
pp.  3r)5.    Boston  :    Lanison,  Wolflfe  &  Co.    $1.50. 

A  Night  in  Acadie.  By  Kate  Chapin.  12mo,  pp.  416.  Chicago: 
Way  &  Williams.    $1J». 

The  Beth  Book.  By  Sarah  Grand.  12mo,  pp.  573.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  CHILDREN. 

King  Wasliington :  A  Romance  of  the  Hudson.  By  Adelaide 
Skeel  and  William  H.  Brearley.  l«rao,  pp.  307.  Phila- 
delphia;   J.  B.  Lippineott  Company.    $1.25. 

The  Exploit.s  of  Myles  Standish.  By  Henrj'  Johnson.  Octavo, 
pp.  21*8.    New  York  :    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Elementary  Jane.  By  Richard  Pryce.  12mo,  pp.  331.  New 
York :    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1. 

The  Skipper's  Wooing,  and  The  Brown  Man's  Servant.  By 
W.  W.  Jacobs.  12mo.  pp.  190.  New  York :  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.    $1. 


The  Happy  Six.  By  Penn  Shirley.  12ino,  pp.  171.  Boston: 
Lee  A  Shepard.    75  cents. 

Yankee  Ships  and  Yankee  Sailors :  Tales  of  1812.  By  James 
Barnes.  12mo,  pp.  281.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 

The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse.  By  Evelyn  Raymond.  Octavo, 
pp.  387.    Boston  :    Roberts  Brothers.    $1.25, 

Rich  Enough.  By  Leigh  Webster.  12mo,  pp.  242.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers.    $1.25. 

The  Resolute  Mr.  Pansy ,  An  Electrical  Story  for  Boys.  By 
John  Trowbridge.  16mo,  pp.  206.  Boston:  RoberU 
Brothers.    $1.25. 

Torpeanuts  the  Tomboy :  A  Story  for  Children.  By  Lily  F. 
Wesselhoeft.    12mo,  pp.  206.    Boston  :   Roberts  Brothers. 

$1J85. 

Nan  in  the  City ;  or,  Nan's  Winter  with  the  Girls.  A  Sequel 
to  **  Nan  at  Camp  Chicopee."    By  Myra  Sawyer  TTn^mHn 
12mo,  pp.  251.    Boston :    Roberts  Brothers.    flJBS. 

The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table :  Stories  of  King  Arthur  and 
the  Holy  GraiL  By  William  Henry  Frost.  12mo,  pp.  ttL 
New  York :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Will  Shakespeare's  Little  Lad.  By  Imogen  Clark.  ISmo,  pp. 
306.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  Young  Puritans  of  Old  Hadley.  By  Mary  P.  Weill 
Smith.    12mo,  pp.  335.    Boston :   Roberts  Brothers.  9LJL 

Being  a  Boy.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  12ino,  pp.  US. 
Boston :    Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.    $2. 

Little  Hearts.  By  Florence  K.  Upton.  Folio,  pp.  60.  Kew 
York  :    George  Routledge  A  Sons. 

The  Big-Hom  Treasure :  A  Tale  of  Rocky  Mountain  AdTsn- 
ture.  By  John  F.  Cargill.  12mo,  pp.  827.  Chicago :  A. 
C.  McClurg  <&  Co.    $1J». 

The  Days  of  Jeanne  D' Arc.  By  Mary  Hartwell  Cathenrood. 
12mo,  pp.  280.    New  York :   The  Century  Company.  tLS/L 

Up  the  Matterhom  In  a  Boat.  By  Marion  Manvtlle  Popei 
16mo,  pp.  200.    New  York :    The  Century  Company.  |L& 

The  Last  Three  Sradiers.  By  William  Henry  Shelton.  Iftno, 
pp.  824.    New  York  :   The  Century  Company.    $iM. 

Master  Skylark :  A  Story  of  Shakespeare's  Time.  By  John 
Bennett.  12mo,  pp.  380.  New  York :  The  Century  Com- 
pany.   $1.50 

The  Golden  Galleon.  By  Robert  Lelghton.  12mo,  pp.  801 
New  York  :    Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   fLSOl 

Bubbles.  By  Fannie  E.  Newberry.  12mo,  pp.  840.  Boston: 
A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Uncle  Lisha's  Outing.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Itaio,  p|k 
306.    Boston :    Houghton,  MlfElin  A  Co.    IIJBL 

Lords  of  the  World :  A  Story  of  the  Fall  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church.  Umo,pp.8ff. 
New  York :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   $1.50. 

On  Oregon  Boyhood.  By  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks.  Umo. 
pp.  ir3.    Boston :    Lee  A  Shepard.    tiJSL 

The  Happy  Six.  By  Penn  Shirley.  12mo,  pp.l7L  Boston: 
Lee  A  Shepard.    75  cents. 

His  First  Charge.  By  Faye  Huntington.  Iftno,  pp.  UBL  Ba»> 
ton :  Lothrop  Publishing  Company.    flJBS. 

Phronsie  Pepper,  the  Last  of  the  "  Five  Little  POppen."  By 
Margaret  Sidney.  12mo,  pp.  487.  Boston  >  Lothrop  PBb> 
lishing  Company,    $1.50. 

Tom  Pickering  of  Scutney:  His  ExperleaoeB  and  Ferptail* 
ties.    By  Sophie  Swett.   12mo,pp.M.   Bosfeon:  Lottnff 

Publishing  Company.   HJtt. 
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A  Little  House  in  PImlico.  By  Margaret  Bouvet.  Quarto, 
pp.  245.    Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  <&  Co.    $1.60. 

At  the  Front.  By  Oliver  Optio.  12mo,  pp.  487.  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.60. 

Qneer  Janet.  By  Grace  Le  Baron.  12mo,  pp.  187.  Boston : 
Lee  Sc  Shepard.    75  cents. 

The  True  Story  of  U.  S.  Grant,  the  American  Soldier.  Told 
for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Elbrldge  S.  Brooks.  Quarto, 
pp.  234.    Boston :  Lothrop  Publishing  Company.    $1.50. 

Aaron  in  the  Wildwoods.  By  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Octavo, 
pp.  270.    Boston :  Houghton,  MifElin  &  Co.    $2. 

Overruled.  By  **  Pansy  "  (Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden).  12mo,  pp.  847. 
Bo.^ton :  Lothrop  Publishing  Company.    $1.50. 

Camp  and  Trail :  A  Story  of  the  Maine  Woods.  By  Isabel 
Hornibrook.  12mo,  pp.  885.  Boston :  Lothrop  Publishing 
Company.    $1US0. 

Paul  Travers'  Adventures.  By  Sam  T.  Clover.  12mo,  pp. 
368.    Chicago:  Way  &  Williams.    $1.25. 

Meg  Langholme ;  or.  The  Day  After  To-morrow.  By  Mrs. 
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pp.377.    New  York:    Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

Literary  Statesmen  and  Others :  Essays  on  Men  Seen  from 
a  Distance.  By  Norman  Hapgood.  12mo,  pp.  208.  Chi- 
cago:   Herberts.  Stone  &  Co.    11.50. 

Gleanings  in  Buddha-Fields :  Studies  of  Hand  and  Soul  in 
the  Far  East.  By  Lafcadio  Heam.  16mo,  pp.  296.  Bos- 
ton:   Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co.    11.26. 

Tarla.  By  Agnes  Reppller.  12mo,pp.232.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  <&  Co.    $1J3S. 

The  Poetry  of  Tennyson :  A  Book  of  Essays  in  Vital  Criti- 
clsm.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke.  16mo,  pp.  319.  New  York : 
Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.    $1J3S. 

The  Treatment  of  Nature  In  Dante*s^^Divina  Commedia.** 
By  L.  Oscar  Kuhns.  12mo,  pp.  208.  New  York :  Edward 
Arnold.    flJSO, 

The  Poet's  Poet,  and  Other  Essays.  By  William  A.  Quayle. 
12mo,  pp.351.    Cincinnati:    Curts  &  Jennings.    I1JS6. 

The  Boston  Browning  Society  Papers.  Selected  to  Represent 
the  Work  of  the  Society  from  1886  to  1807.  Octavo,  piL 
511.    New  York:    The  Macmlllan  Company.    18. 

The  Genesis  of  Shakespeare's  Art:  A  Study  of  HisSonneti 
and  Poems.  By  Edwin  James  Dunning.  Octavo,  pp.  879 
Boston :    Lee  &  Shepard.    12. 

A  History  of  French  Literature.  By  Edward  Dowden.  Ukno, 
pp.444.    New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    HiK). 

The  Literary  Movement  In  France  During  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  (gorges  PelUssier.  Authorized  English 
version  by  Anne  Garrison  Brinton.  Octavo,  pp.  660.  New 
York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    |3^. 

A  Group  of  French  Critics.  By  Mary  Fisher.  12mo,  pp.  800. 
Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Oo.    HJBS. 


CONTENTS    OF   REVIEWS  AND   MAGAZINES. 

LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  DECEMBEli  MAGAZINES. 


The  Arena.— Boston.    December. 

Idylls  and  Ideals  of  Cliristmas.    A  Symposium. 
A  Stance  with  Eusapia  Paladino.    Psychic  Forces. 
Influence  of  Hebrew  Thouglit  in  the  Development  of  the 

Social  Democratic  Idea.    C.  S.  Allen. 
Priest  and  People.    E.  T.  Hargrove. 
Immigration,  Hard  Times,  and  the  Veto.    John  Chetwood, 

Jr. 
The  Founder  of  German  Opera.    B.  O.  Flower. 
The  Truly  Artistic  Woman.    Stinson  Jarvis. 
Shall  the  United  States  be  Europeanized  ?    John  C.  Ridpath. 
Hawaiian  Annexation  from  a  Japanese  Point  of  View.    K. 

Nakamura. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— Boston.    December. 

The  American  Historical  Novel.    Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
Belated  Feudalism  in  America.   Henry  G.  Chitpman. 
Literary  London  Twenty  Years  Ago.  Thomas  W.  Higginson. 
Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Dean  Swift.-IV.    G.  B.  Hill. 
The  Coming  Literary  Revival.— II.    J.  S.  Tunison. 
State  Universities  and  Church  Colleges.    F.  W.  Kelsey. 

The  Bookman.— New  York.    December. 

Living  Continental  Critics.— VI.:  N.  K.  Michaelovsky.   V.  S. 

Yarros. 
The  Abuse  of  the  Supernatural  in  Fiction.    Edmund  Gosse. 
A  Hundred  Books  for  a  Village  Library.    C.  K.  Shorter. 
Old  Boston  Booksellers.- III. 

The  Century  Magazine.— Now  York.    December, 

Merry  Christmas  in  the  Tenements.    Jacob  A.  Riis. 

A  Religious  Painter:  Fritz  von  Uhde.    W.  Lewis  Eraser. 

The  Author  of  "  A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas."  Clarence  Cook. 

Cole*8  Old  English  Masters:  Thomas  Gainsborough.  J.  C. 
Van  Dyke. 

The  Cause  of  Poverty.    Francis  A.  Walker. 

Tennyson  and  His  Friends  at  Freshwater.  V.  C.  Scott  O'Con- 
nor. 

Edwin  Booth  in  London.    E.  H.  House. 

The  Wonderful  Morning  Glories  of  Japan.  Eliza  R.  Scid- 
more. 

The  Chautauquan.— Meadville,  Pa.    December. 

Christ  in  Art.    Charles  M.  Fairbanks. 

A  Study  of  Schiller.    Joseph  Forster. 

Winter  Bird-Life.    Frank  M.  Chapman. 

The  Trend  of  American  Commerce.    ( )yrus  C.  Adams. 

The  Eastern  Policy  of  Germany.    G.  B.  Guarini. 

News-Getting  at  tne  Capital.    David  S.  Barry. 

Electricity  in  the  Theatre.    George  H.  Guy. 

What  is  Sociology  ?    C.  Bougl6. 

The  Social  Life  of  the  Southern  Negro.    W.  T.  Hewetson. 

The  Cosmopolitan.- Irvington,  N.  Y.    December. 

Russian  Humanity.    Truxton  Beale. 

The  Weil-Dressed  Woman.    VAaie  A.  DeWolfe. 

The  Passion  Play  in  Switzerland.    R.  H.  E.  Starr. 

Relics  of  Rensselaerwyck.    Cuyler  Reynolds. 

Modern  College  E<lucation— III.    Lawrence  A.  McLouth. 

The  Loves  of  Goethe.    Emma  H.  Nason. 

A  Great  National  Newspaper.    Harry  T.  Peck. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine.- New  York.    December. 

The  Story  of  Some  Famous  Bells.   E.  W.  Mayo. 
Millet's  Barbizon.    Sidney  Tliompson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Sothern.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 
The  Newly-Discovered  Sayings  of  Jesus. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    December. 

Tendencies  of  Secondary  Erlucatitm.    Charles  W.  Eliot. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon.    Lewis  H.  Jones. 
The  Three-Year  Undergraduate?  Period.    Georg«'  Hempl. 
Child-Study  and  School  Discipline.    W.  S.  Monroe. 
Aspet^ts  of  English  Teaching  in  the  Lower  Schools.    Agnes 

Crarv 
Sub-Freshman  English-I.    Elizabetli  A.  Withey. 
The  School  of  Education  of   the  University  ot  Wisconsin. 

M.  V.  O'Sliea. 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. — New  York.    December. 

Andrew  Jackson  as  a  Military  Commander.   A.  Oakey  HalL 
The  Music  of  the  Christmas  Time.    H.  MacCulloch. 
Famous  Ranches  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley.    Beatrice  de 

Luna. 
Religious  Denominations  of  America.— I.    T.  J.  Morgan. 
An  Old  Castillian  Palace.    Rowland  Thirlmere. 
Native  Life  in  and  around  Calcutta.  T.  H.  Simmons. 

Godey's  Magazine.— New  York.    December. 

Triumphs  in  Amateur  Photography.— I.    Marmadoke  Hud* 

phrey. 
American  Concert  Singers.— I.    Rupert  Hughes. 
Beautiful  Corfu.    John  Rafter. 
The  Story  of  Playing  Cards.    Agnes  C.  Sage. 
A   Forgotten   Poet— Winthrop  Mack  worth   Praed.    F.  W. 

Pangborn. 

Harper's  Magazine.— New  York.    December. 

The  Queen's  Jubilee.    Richard  H.  Davis. 

A  Bird's  Egg.    Ernest  Ingersoll. 

Puppets,  Ancient  and  Modern.    Francis  J.  Ziegler. 

Remdeer  of  the  Jotunheim.    Hamblen  Sears. 

George  William  Curtis  at  Concord.    George  W.  Cooke. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia,    December. 

The  Inner  Experiences  of  a  Cabinet  Member's  Wife. 
Christmas  with  an  Emperor.    Nagel  von  Brawe. 
Inside  of  a  Hundred  Homes.— III.    Edward  H.  Brown. 
The  Jewess  as  She  Was  and  Is.    Gustav  GottheiL 

Lippincott's  Magazine.— Philadelphia.    December. 

Gold-Mining  in  North  America.    George  E.  Walsh. 

Who  are  the  Greeks  ?    W.  A.  Curtis. 

Egyptian  Queens.    Leigh  North. 

The  Club  Movement  Among  Women.    Emily  Tolman. 

A  Forgotten  Grace.    Annie  S.  Winston. 

Uncle  Sam's  Four-Footed  Friends.    Charles  D.  Rhodes. 

Beards  and  Barbers.    Francis  J.  Zeigler. 

Some  Literary  Shrines  of  Manhattan.— II.   T.  F.  Wolfe. 

McClure's  Magazine.— New  York.   December. 

The  Death  of  John  Quincy  Adams.   John  M.  Thayer. 
Reminiscences  of  Men  and  Events  of  the  Civil  War.— IL 

Charles  A.  Dana. 
Hymns  that  Have  Helped.    W.  T.  Stead. 
In  Unexplored  Asia.    Dr.  Sven  Hedin. 

Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.   December. 

Kentucky  in  Recent  Literature.    Leigh  Giltiier. 
Grant's  Life  in  the  West.— XV.    Col.  J.  W.  Emerson. 
A  Feminine  Implement.    Mrs.  M.  B.  Williamson. 
From  Nazareth  to  Nablous.    Robert  Meredith. 
Birds  of  the  Midland  Region.— IV.    D.  L.  Sava«e. 
The  Yukon  Gold-Field&-Their  Output  and  Their  Promise. 
F.  Crissey. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    December. 

The  Modem  Horse  Show.    A.  H.  Godfrey. 

The  Romance  of  Spanish  Royalty.    Stephen  BonsaL 

My  Favorite  Novelist  and  His  Best  Book.    Anthony  Hops. 

Her  Majesty's  Drawing-Room.    Anna  Leach. 

The  Young  Man  in  Politics.   Joseph  B.  Foraker. 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston.    December. 

Brook  Farm.    George  Willis  Cooke. 

College  Libraries  in  the  United  States.    Ashton  R.  Wfllard. 

Personal  Glimpses  of  Our  New  England  Poets.    Ghariss 

.A.kers 
Ludwig  Richter,  the  German  People*s  Artist.    W.  H.  WlM- 

low. 
The  Municipality,  Old  and  New.   James  P.  Baxter. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York.    December. 

Sir  Edward  J.  Pqynter.    Cosmo  Monkhonse.. 

The  Workers.— v.:  In  a  Logging  Camp.    W.  A.  Wyekoft. 


CONTENTS  OF  REf^IElVS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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THE  OTHER  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH   PERIODICALS. 

(Frova  the  latest  numbers  received,) 


cmn  Catholic  Quarterly  Review.— Philadelphia.    Octo- 
ber, 
do  we  Read  ? 

rie  of  Polish  Catholicity  with  Russian  "  Orthodoxy." 
Parsons. 

n-Flowers.    A.  E.  P.  R.  Dowling. 
ssions  Produced  by  *'  Apostolic®  Curee.'*  A.  M.  Grange. 
Jid  faction  in  Literature.    James  KendaL 
and  of  Recurring  Famines.    J.  J.  O'Shea. 
xpulsion  of  the  Acadians— 1756.    F.  W.  Grey, 
and  Cuba.    B.  J.  Clinch. 

otal  Abstinence  Movement  in  the  United  States.    J.  T. 
irphy. 

t  Phases  of  Bible  Study.    A.  J.  Maas. 
Machiavelli  to  John  Calvin,  through  John  Morley. 
la  and  his  Doctrine.    J.  S.  Geisler. 

American  Monthly.— Washington.    November. 

I  from  Revolutionary  History.    Mary  R.  L.  Moore. 

•y  of  Our  Flag.    Mary  R.  Day. 

Q  Washington's  Marriage.    Katharine  B.  Forsyth. 

No- 


Z. 


can   Monthly  Review  of  Reviews. — New  York. 

vomber. 

George :  A  Character  Sketch.    Arthur  McEwen. 

tuation  in  Spain.    Stephen  Bonsai. 

lal  Notes  of  Canovas. 

the  Lakes  to  the  Sea.    Carl  Snyder. 

»ublic  Organ  Recitals  in  Boston.    William  I.  Cole. 

impressions  of  the  Bayreuth  Plays. 

:on'8  Popular  Science  Monthly. —New  York.  November. 

pies  of  Taxation.— XII.    David  A.  Wells. 

I  s  Scientific  Researches  in  Australia.    E.  P.  Evans. 

ritish  Assoi'iation  at  Toronto.    Daniel  S.  Martin. 

lacial  Geography  of  Europe.— X.    Germany.     W. 

pley. 

nd  Beggar's-Ticks.    Spencer  Trotter. 

t  Testimony  In  the  Bering  Sea  Controversy.    T,  C. 

ndenhall. 

il  and 'Artificial  Perfumes.    M.  Jacques  Passy. 

lology  and  the  Antiquity  of  Man.    J.  Evans. 

periment  in  Citizen-Training.    Winifred  Buck. 

Art  Amateur.— New  York.    November. 

merican  Artists.    Walter  Satterlee. 
Practical  Notes  on  Essential  Oils, 
ng  with  Lead  Pencil.    Ernest  Knaufft. 
ry  Painting.    E.  D.  McPherson. 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.    November. 

isionism  and  Its  Obstacles.    Arthur  Chamberlain. 

rt  of  Teaching  Applied  to  Painting.    N.  E.  Greenlaw. 

impressions  of  Sweden.— IV. 

can  Artistic  Lackings.    Arthur  Hoeber. 

1  and  Etruscan  Bronzes  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Knaufft. 

Atalanta.— London.    November. 

[Country.    Mary  Grace  Wightwick. 

Ick  the  Great  and  Voltaire.    Walter  Brookes. 

Eating  Plants.    Alexander  H.  Janp. 

)mance  of  the  Howards.    Gertrude  Oliver- Williams. 

Badminton  Magazine.— London.    November. 

oute  to  Klondike:  the  Stikine  River.    C.  Phillipps- 

)lley. 

(Is;  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth.    Frederick  Adye. 

the  Herds  of  Proteus.    A.  E.  Gatliorne-Hardy. 

t  in  the  West  Indies.    P.  F.  Warner. 

lannel  Row.    Loftiis  I    Pemberton. 

iture  of  Rugby  Football.    W.  J.  Lias. 

d  Coaching.    Alex.  Innes  Shand. 

Bankers'  Magazine.    New  York.    November. 

of  National  Bank  Circulation, 
onetiiry  Commission, 
inizing  an  Old  Bank  System. 
JStro-Hunearian  Hank, 
it  Money  Reform  of  Austro-Hungary. 

Bankers'  Magazine— London.    November. 

pward  Movement  in  the  Kate  of  Interest, 
er  Free  Silver  Fiasi-o.    W.  R.  Lawson. 


The  Bank  of  England.— X. 

The  West  Indian  Problem.    Gtoorge  Yard. 

The  Land-Transfer  Act,  1807. 

Biblical  World.— Chicao^).    November. 

Jesus  as  a  Prophet.    Sylvester  Bumham. 
The  Hilltops  of  Palestine.    George  E.  Merrill. 
Speculative  Value  of  Comparativ:  Religion.    M.  SnelL 
Professor  McGiffert  on  the  Apostolic  Age.  Shailer  Mathews. 

Blackwood's  Magaxine.— Edinburgh.    November. 

Lord  Tennyson. 

The  Calendar  of  Scottish  Crime.— 11.    Herbert  MaxwelL 

A  Modem  Arc4idla.    (Mexico).    E.  F.  Ames. 

At  the  Coronation  of  George  IV. 

Tiger  Majesty.    Edward  A.  Irving. 

Disobedience  In  Action. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. — London.    October. 

The  International  Statistical  Institute. 

German  Credit  Associations. 

The  Proposed  Florida  Ship  Canal. 

Regulations  for  the  Commercial  Samples  Museum  in  Japan. 

The  New  Canadian  Tariff.    Continued. 

The  New  Cuban  Tariff  and  British  Trade. 

Borderland.— London.    (Quarterly.)    October. 

Suspension  of  the  Publication  of  Borderland. 

After  Four  Years.    Miss"X." 

A  Visit  to  Mrs.  Piper.    A  Travelling  Borderlander. 

The  Secret  of  Magic    Charles  Leland. 

The  Strange  Experiences  of  Mr.  Maitland. 

Dr.  Buchanan^s  Defence  of  "  Primitive  Christianity." 

Mesmeric  Clairvoyance. 

The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Theosophy.    Mrs.  Besant 

and  Others. 
The  Art  of  Mind-Building. 
Haunted  Hampton  Court. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto.    November. 

The  Makers  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.— I.    J.  G.  Bonrinot. 
The  Premiers  of  Ontario  Since  Confederation.    J.  S.  Wll- 

lison. 
The  Fenian  Raid  of  1866.    John  A.  Cooper. 
Canadian  and  United  States  Rugby.    George  W.  Orton. 

Casstfll's  Family  Magaxine.— London.    November. 

The  Gentle  Art  of  **  DuiBng."    Robert  Machray. 

My  Day  in  the  Temple.    A  Practising  Barrister. 

Cycling  over  the  Caucasus  Mountains.    John  Foster  Fraser. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  at  Home.    Frederick  Dolman. 

Cassier's  Magaxine.— New  York.    November. 

Geological  Knowledge  in  Mining.    T.  A.  Richard. 
Discharging  and  Storing  Grain  at  a  British  Port.    W.  O. 

V^ales. 
The  City  of  the  Future.    E.  H.  MuUin. 
The  Compound  Locomotive  in  the  United  States.    W.  L. 

Cathcart. 
Systematic  Boiler  Construction.    W.  D.  Wansbrough. 
High  Temperatures  Aboard  Ship.    F.  M.  Bennett. 
Engineering  Experience.    G.  W.  Dickie. 
Aln^  Fernandez  Yarrow. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    November. 

Dr.  Benson  on  the  Primacy  of  Jurisdiction.    G.  McDermot. 

The  Church  in  Britain  Before  St.  Augustine.   J.  A.  Floyd. 

Be  Ye  Cultured.    Anthony  Yorke. 

The  Hypothesis  of  Evolution.    William  Seton. 

Famine  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Year. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmetsburg,  Md.    J.  Rooney. 

How  Shall  We  Win  the  New  Eni;l0nder  ?    A.  M.  Clark. 

Disease  in  Modem  Fiction.    J.  J.  Morrissey. 

The  Frlboorg  Congress.    Edward  A.  Pace. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    November. 

Braerlach.    H.  Macmlllan. 

Diamonds  as  Made  by  Nature  and  by  Man.   J.  B.  C.  Ker- 
shaw. 
Regimental  Bands. 
Nickel  and  Cobalt.    T.  L.  Pbipson. 
Mushroom-Growing.    R.  Hedger- Wallace. 
Chocolate-Culture.    Rowland  w.  Cater. 
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Charities  Review.— New  York.    October. 

The  Problem  of  Crime.    Frederick  H.  Wines. 
Pliysical  Health  of  the  Insane.    P.  M .  Wise. 
Af ter-Care  of  the  Insane.    RicharJ  Dewey. 
Care  of  the  Fecble-Minded.    F.  W.  Powell. 
Outdoor  Relief  in  the  West.    Robert  Hunter. 

Church  Quarterly  Review. — London.    October. 

The  Planting  of  the  Enprlish  Church. 
Archbishop  Jicnsoirs  *'  Cyprian." 

Early  Christian  Missions  in  Their  Relations  to  Heathen  Re- 
ligions. 
The  Athanasian  Creed. 

Dr.  Samui*!  Butler;  a  Great  Schoolmaster  Sixty  Years  Since. 
The  Development  of  Religion. 
The  Celtic  Church  in  Wales. 

Apocryphal  Apocalypses  and  the  Apocaly-pse  of  St.  John. 
The  Sacred  Manhood  of  the  Son  of  Crod. 
The  Diocese  of  Lincoln. 
The  Lambeth  Conference  of  1897. 

Contemporary  Review. — ^London.    November. 

The  New  Political  Era.    E.  J.  Dillon. 

The  House  of  Blackwood.    A.M.  Stoddart. 

The  Position  of  the  Education  Question.   K.  Lyulph  Stanley. 

Does  America  Hate  England  ?    Andrew  Carnegie. 

Beauty  and  Ugliness.  Continued.  V.  Lee  and  C.  Anstnither- 

Thomson. 
Tennyson.    Agnes  Grace  Weld. 
The  Trade  of  the  British  Colonies.    M.  G.  Mulhall. 
The  Inhabitants  of  Milk.    Edmund  Verney. 
The  Limits  of  Nature.    Emma  Marie  Caillard. 
Europe  and  the  Jews.    Arnold  White. 
Bimetallism,  and  the  Bank.    H.  R.  Grenfell. 
The  Mayoralty  Election  in  New  York.    James  Bryce. 

Cornhill  Magazine.— Ijondon.    November. 

The  Great  Storm  of  1703.    Henry  Harries. 

Tennyson  in  Ireland.    Alfred  P.  Graves. 

Tho  Sepoy  Revolt  atDelhi,  May,  ia57-IIL    E.  Vibart. 

Tlio  Genesis  of  the  Gold-Fields  in  Australia.  R.  Boldrewood. 

Sir  Boyle  Roche.    C.  L.  Falkiner. 

Sir  Charles  Murray's  Adventures  with  the  Pawnees. 

The  Humorous  Side  of  Clerical  Life.    S.  F.  L.  Bemays. 

Cosmopolis.— London.    November. 

(In  English.) 
Old  Samoan  Days.    Louis  Becke. 
A  Danish  Poet.    E.  F.  L.  Robertson. 
Moscow.    Arthur  Symons. 
Italian  Literature.    Helen  Zimmem,  E.  Corradini. 

(In  French.) 
Marie- Antoinette.    Mme.  Arvfede  Barine. 
The  Hollanders  in  Java.    Josepli  Challey-Bert. 
An  Unpublished  Project  of  Dumouriez.    Paul  Bonnefon. 
The  Literary  Movement  in  the  Low  Countries.   R.  Candianl. 

(In  German.) 
The  Countess  Sophie  of  Saxony,    Kuno  Fischer. 
The  Native  Daily  Press  in  China  and  Japan,  and  its  Readers. 

M.  v.  Brandt. 
MoUke's    MilitAiy     Correspondence.     Concluded.    I.   von 

Verdy  du  Vernois. 
Social  Problem  of  the  Mmlern  State.    Concluded.    Rudolf 

Sohm. 

Demorest's  Magazine.— New  York.    November. 

A  Winter  in  an  Oasis.    Margaret  S.  Hall. 
Golf:    An  Adopted  Sport.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 

The  Dial. -Chicago. 

October  16. 
The  Chi(rago  Public  Library. 
When  Doctors  Disagree.    W.  E.  Simonds. 

November  1. 
The  Yerkes  Observatory. 
Magic  Lines.    S.  R.  Elliott. 

Dublin  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    October. 

Co^Vperative  Village  Banks.    Mrs.  V.  Crawford. 

Richard  Rolle,  the  Hermit.    T.  K.  Bridgett. 

St.  Peter  and  the  Roman  Primajy.    V,  Bucchus. 

Education  of  Women  in  Franc<'.    Mrs.  Algar  Thorold. 

The  Gregorian  Melodies  in  the  Manuscripts  and  tlie  Editions. 

Mediaeval  Service-Books  of  Aquit^ine.    K.  Twigge. 

St.  Francis  do  Sales  as  a  Preacher.    Canon  Mackey. 

Edinburgh  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    October. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennysf)n. 

FridtJof  Nansen  and  the  Approach  to  the  Pole. 
The  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology. 
Ideals  of  Romance. 


The  Irish  Land  Question. 

The  Plain  of  Thebes. 

The  Internal  Crisis  In  Germany. 

Education.— Boston.    November. 

How  Can  a  Teacher  Become  Master  of  His  Businera?   O.  E 

Martin. 
The  Function  of  Students'  CJlubs.    H.  K.  Landis. 
Arithmetic.    W.C.  Boyden. 

Rhetoric  in  Secondary  Schools.    Ij.  May  McLean. 
Pedagogical  Inferences  from  Child-Study.— III.    T.  S.  Low. 

den. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    November. 

Educational  Movements  in  England.    Joshua  Fitch. 

A  New  School  in  a  New  Neighborhood.    F.  L.  Lugueer. 

Lines  of  Child-Study  for  the  Teacher.    G.  W.  A.  Luckey. 

Bible  Study.    John  W.  Hall. 

Beginnings  of  an  Education  Society.    Walter  Channinff. 

Present  Status  of  the  Elective  System  in  American  College^. 

A.  P.  Brigham. 
English  and  Latin  in  the  Illinois  High  Schools.  D.  K.  Dodge. 
The  Problem  of  Practice-Teaching.    H.  H.  Seerley. 
The  Dark  Side  of  the  Picture.    F.  R.  Morrison. 

Educational  Review. — London.    October. 

Convocation  at  the  University  of  Madras.  Charles  H.  Payne. 
The  Fine  Art  of  Blundering. 

The  OrganizatioTi  of  Secondary  Education  in  Great  Britain. 
H.  T.  Gerrans. 

The  Engineering  Magazine.— New  York.    November. 

Effects  of  Trade  ITnionism  upon  Skilled  Mechanics.   H.  8. 

Maxim. 
Future  Supremacy  in  the  Iron  Markets  of  the  World.— I.  J. 

S.  Jeans. 
Modern  Wharf  Improvements  and  Harbor  Facilitle8.-E 

F.  Crowell.  „ 

Cost-Keeping  Methods  in  Machine  Shop  and  Foundry.— U. 

H.  Roland. 
The  American  Tall  Building  from  a  European  Point  of 

View.    S.  H.  Capper. 
Enormous  Possibilities  of  Rapid  Electric  Travel.— IL   C  H 

Davis,  F.  S.  Williamson. 
Economical  Governing  of  Steam  Engines.    J.  S.  Raworfh. 
Growing  Importance  of  Cement  in  (Constructive  Work.  E 

W.  Dewey. 
Iron  Ore  Loading  on  the  American  Great  Lakes.   H.  J. 

Slifer.  

English  Goods  Stations  and  Railway  Yards.    W.  R.  White- 

nead. 

English  Historical  Review.— London.  (Quarterly.)  October. 

William  of  Drogheda  and  the  Universal  Ordinary.  Piufiiwr 

Malt  land. 
Venetian  Dispatches  on  the  Armada  and  Its  Resoltflb  S. 

Armstrong. 
Administration  of  the  Navy  from  the  Restoration  to  UM 

Revolution. 
The  Unstamped  Press.  1816-1886.    J.  Holland  Rose. 
Heinrich  von  Treitschke.    J.  W.  Headlam. 
A  Letter  of  the  Younger  Despenser  on  the  Eve  of  the  Buoof 

Rcl>ellion,  March  21, 1321.    W.  H.  Stevenson. 

English  Illustrated  Magaxine. — ^London.   November. 

The  Childhood  and  Girlhood  of  the  Queen  of  the  Netii» 

lands. 
The  Much-Maligned  Moke.    E.  D.  Cuming. 
Studies  and  Sketches  of  the  E^rst  Napoleon. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    November. 

Our  Military  Requirements.    G.  S.  Clarke. 

Some  Notes  on  Recent  Poetry  in  France.    Gabriel  Monrejr. 

The  Spirit  of  Toryism.    Walter  Sichel. 

A  Note  (m  (xeorge  Meredith.    Arthur  Symons. 

The  Bering  Sea  Dispute.    H.  W.  Wilson. 

French  Drama.    A.  Filon. 

The  Case  for  '*The  Bechuana  Rebels.*'    H.  R.  Fox-Boone. 

A  New  Study  of  Natural  Religion.    W.  H.  Mallock. 

The  Future  of  British  Trade.    J.  B.  C.  Kershaw. 

Lord  Rolwrts  and  Indian  Frontier  Policv.    J.  M*Leod  IniML 

Tennyson:  A  Study  in  Poetic  Workmansiilp.  Harold  Spendtf. 

Lord  Salisbury's  Dealings  with  France. 

The  Forum.— New  York.   November. 
Dangerous  Defects  of  Our  Electoral  System. — I.   J.  G.  Csr 

lisle. 
Not4ible  Letters  from  My  Political  Friends.- II.  J.  S.  IfdnflL 
Some  Lessons  of   the  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic.     Walter 

\Vyman. 
Rtibi  tion  of  Production  to  Productive  Capacity.  C.  D.  Wriifit 
The  Monetary  Commission.    J.  L.  Laiu^nlin. 
Our  Proposed  New  Sugar  Industry.    Kdwin  F.  AtUoft. 
The  Disuse  of  Laughter.    Lewis  Morris. 
The  Mississippi  River  Problem.  R.  S.  Taylor,  GmtaveDiv. 
England  nn(l  the  Famine  in  India.    E.  W.  HopUllB. 
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iDteiilgcDce.— New  York.    November, 
ogma  of  "Faith."   Henry  Frank. 
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Jonheur.    Georges  Cain. 


eisiH  of"  immortality.    B.  F.  Underwood. 

il.— Chicago.    November. 

ransfonnation  o^  Russia.— II.  Anatole  Leroy-BeanUen. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review.— London.    October. 

abblnlcal  Conception  of  Holiness.    S.  Shechter. 

iro  and  Philosophy  of  Religion.    R.  M.  Wenley. 

Egj-ptian  Froginents  of  the  Passover  Hagada. 

;ta  of  tlic  Jewish  Reform  Movement  in  the  United 

ites.   D.  i'hlllpnon. 

ical  and  Leaenrtnry  Controversies  betweenMohammed 

A  the  Rabbis. 

traduction  to  the  Amble  Literature  of  the  Jews. 

lerto  Unknown  Messianic  Movement  among  the  Jews. 

cirand  the  Origin  of  the  Jewish  Calendar.    Samuel 

znanskl. 

il  of  the  United  States  Artillery.— Fort  Monroe,  Va. 
(Bi-monthly.)    SepteinbeiM3ctober. 

bllity  of  Hit  When  Probable  Error  in  Aim  la  Known. 
Merrlraan.  _ 

^«  Report  on  Sea JTmiat  Mortar  Fire^    Jj  T.JHonejjCTitt. 


Jonraal  of  the  Unitary  Barvlo 
mraitiily.) 

Necessity  for  sn  Incroase  in  the  Artillery.    Q 

Tendency  of  KvolutioQ  In  the  Army.    C.  A.  P. 

The  Hic-ycla  in  Military  Use.    E.  P.  Lawto". 

The  Flgtting  Unit  In  Coast  Defense.    E.  M.  Weaver. 

A  Modern  Sfoial  Corps.    H.  A.  Giddings. 

GymnaBiumTruinlng  in  the  Army.    A.  B.  Donworth. 

The  Mauser  Self-Loadlog  Pistol.    F.  S.  Folta. 

War  with  Armies  of  Mtflions. 

Cavalry  and  the  AniUery  Duel.    E.  A.Lambart. 

Relative  EUlclpncyof  Infantry  nnd  Artillery  Flro.— 11. 

Professional  Study  of  Military  Historj'.    Lonsdale  Hale. 

The  Turkish  Army  lu  tlio  Eplrus.    C.  B.  Norman. 

Juridical  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    October. 
The  Reception  of  the  Roman  Law  In  Scotland.    J.  Dove  WQ. 
Employers'  Liability  on  the  Continent.   Continued.   A.  P. 

RomanJ>utch  Law  in  the  Colonies.    David  P.  Chalmers. 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.    John  David  S/m. 


Heritable  Jurisdiction 


K  K.  Dick 


eal£b.   Martha  McU 


Klodergartea  Hagaiine.— (^Icago.  November. 
A  Ohloago  Playgroand.    Mary  E 

Problems  of  Mot  hers  Locking  W. _ 

Fourth  Annual  Convocation  ot  Mothers. 

The  Evolntlon  of  a  Primary  Teacher.— 11.    Kate  L.  Brawn. 

I.eliure  Hour.— London.  November. 
AcrOSsPersIa  on  a  Bicycle.  John  Foster  Fraser. 
Lord  Tennyson.    With  Portraits.    John  Dennis.  , 

Plymonth,  Old  and  New.    W.  J.  Gordon. 

Longman's  Magailne  .—London.    November. 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.   Andrew  Lang. 
,    A  Nile  Flight  in  March,  1897. 

Haemlllao'B  Magailne .—London.    November. 
The  Diary  of  a  Private  Boldler  in  the  Peninsolar  War. 
The  Meeting  of  Horace  and  Virgil.    Prof.  Ramsay. 
A  New  Academy  tor  France. 

The  Murder  of  the  Dnke  of  Oandla.   A.  H.Norway, 
Tennyson.   Stephen  Gwynn. 
American  Diplomacy. 

Manchester  Quarterly ,— Manchester.  October. 
John  Canuron.  Portrait.  Thomas  Read  Wilkinson. 
The  Greek  Comedy.   Arthnr  W.  Fox. 

The  Portogoese  Drama  In  the  Sixteenth  Centtuy.   Bdnr 
Prestage. 

Meoorafa  Honthly.— New  York.   November. 
Forward,  not  Backward.    M.  Elllnger. 
Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  In  Congress.    1.  ZangwllL 

Methodist  Review.— New  York.    (Bi-monthly. 


ssA.McCanly,  D.D.,LL.D.    T.  S. 

Lawof  Sacrifice  Obeyed  by  J 

Satnrdarlanlsm.    K.  W.  (>amble 


The  Lawof  SacrificeObe^ed  by  Jems  Christ.  J.H-Betbazds. 


Our  Disjointed  Episcopacy.   J.  H.Potta. 


A  Vital  Theology  and  Its  Cognates.   C.  W.  Jacobs 


UlMlouary  Review  ofth*  World.— New  York.    Norember. 
The  World-Wide  Uprising  of  .ChrfstUn  Stndents.   A.  T. 

L  a  Dark  Continent.   PanI  de  Scbweinlti. 

}WBOO  the  Frontier.    B.A.Paddoflk. 

rs  ol  Madison  Oonnty,  N.  O.   Mrs.  O.  ] 

The'aenudsotaCnmrohlnBnuU.   O.  W.  ObMDbarlaln. 
"■— ■-      "t  Malayria.    J.  Vahl, 
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National  Magaxine.— Boston.   November. 

Some  Days  and  Nights  in  Little  China.    Mabel  C.  Graft. 

From  Out  the  Purple  Grape.    Henry  Haynie. 

Christ  and  His  Time— Xin.    Dallas  L.  Sharp. 

The  College  Settlements  of  the  Great  Cities.    A.  W.  TarbelL 

Football  as  We  Find  It.    F.  Furbush. 

National  Review.— London.    November. 

Native  Rhodesia.    H.  M.  Hole. 

Compulsory  Arbitration  at  Work.    W.  P.  Reeves. 

Life  of  Tennyson.    Leslie  Stephen. 

The  Eton  and  Harrow  Match. 

Great  Britain's  Duty.    A  Symposium. 

A  School  Journey  in  Germany.    Catherine  Dodd. 

The  True  Place  of  the  Volunteer.    Eustace  Balfour. 

Nineteenth  Century.- London.    November. 

The  Dual  and  the  Triple  Alliance.    Cav.  F.  Crispi. 

Tiie  Monetary  Chaos.    Robert  Giffen. 

Creeds  in  tlie  Primary  Schools.    Josliua  Fitch. 

Modem  Education.    Professor  MahaHy. 

The  Italian  Novels  of  Marion  Crawford.    Ouida. 

The  Fur-pullers  of  South  London.    Mrs.  HofCK- 

Some  First  Impressions  of  European  Capitals.     Wemyss 

Reid. 
The  Genealojary  of  Nelson.    W.  Laird  Clowes. 
Liquor  Traffic  in  Africa.    Major  Lugard. 
The  Financial  Relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Sir 

John  Lubbock. 
Guicciardlni.   John  Morley. 

North  American  Review. — New  York.    November. 

Tlie  Life  of  Tennyson.    Edmund  Gosso. 

The  Commercial  value  of  the  Sliipyard.    Lewis  Nixon. 

Effect  of  New  Gold  Upon  Prices.    Charles  A.  Conant. 

The  United  States  and  the  Spanish-American  Colonies.    M. 

Romero. 
Thirty  Years  of  American  Trade.    M.  G.  Mulhall. 
Leprosy  and  Hawaiian  Annexation.    P.  A.  Morrow. 
The  Present  Railway  Situation.    H.  T.  Newcomb. 
Woman's  Political  Evolution.    J.  Ellen  Ffistcr. 
A  Review  of  the  Cuban  Question.    Hannis  Taylor. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    November. 

The  Study  of  Ethnological  Jurisprudence.    A.  H.  Post. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel— V.    C.  H.  Cornill, 

The  Religion  of  Science:  The  Worship  of  Beneficence.    J. 

Odgers. 
Death  in  Religious  Art.    Paul  Cams. 
Vivisection  from  an  Ethical  Point  of  View. 

Outing.— New  York.   November. 

Round  the  Summer  Horse-Shows.    A.  H.  Godfrey. 
Yachting  on  Northwestern  Lakes.    Walter  S.  Milnor. 
Football  of  '97:  A  Forecast  of  the  Season.    Walter  Camp. 
From  Genoa  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  Awheel— VI.    Paul  E. 

Jenks. 
Lawn-Tennis  Honors  of  the  Season.    J.  P.  Paret. 
Fox-Hunting  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.    H.  Hiss. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    November. 

A  World  Temperance  Meeting. 

Henry  George:  Personal  Invnressions.    T.  G.  Shearman. 

Fimction  of  Education  in  Democratic  Society.  Charles  W, 
Eliot. 

Alfred  Tennyson:  Poet  and  Man.    Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

Salem:  Historic  and  Picturesque  Features.  AunaN.  Ben- 
jamin. 

The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life-XXXI.    Justin  McCarthy. 

"  The  Most  Valuable  Book  in  the  World."    W.  S.  Harwood. 

Righteously.    By  Lyman  Abbott. 

Some  Seventeenth  Century  Liberals.  John  Hales,  E.  A. 
George. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— London.    November. 

Longleaf.    A.  H.  Malan. 

Tiie  Campaign  of  St.  Vincent.    O'Connor  Morris. 

Sir  John  Mucdonald;  a  Builder  of  the  Empire.    Baroness 

Macdonald. 
Macquarie  Islands;  the  Home  of  the  Penguins  of  the  World. 
Frederick  William  I.'s  Great  virenadiers.  ,1.  II.  Hutchinson. 

Philosophical  Review.— Boston.    NoveralHT. 

Can  Epistemology  Be  Baaed  on  Mental  States  ?    J.  H.  Tufts. 
The  PZthical  Doctrine  of  Hcnrv  More.    Grace  N.  Dolson. 
Exp<Tience.    Johannes  Rehnike. 
The  Primary  P^niotions.    David  Irons. 
Thought  and  Imagery.    J.  R.  Angell. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.   October. 

Short  Talks  on  Picture-Making— V.    F.  Dundas  Todd. 
Mr.  Griffith's  Address  at  the  National  Convention. 
Portraits  by  Flash  Light.    T.  C.  Harris. 


The  Poetry  of  Winter.   F.C.Lambert. 
Some  Remarks  on  Lantern  Slides— I. 
A  New  Method  of  Developing  Roll  Film. 

Photographic  Times.- New  York.    November. 

Preparing  Negatives  for  Slide-Making.    EUerslie  Wallace. 

The  Daguerreotype,    Charles  L.  Lochman. 

The  Development  of  the  Burnisher,    E.  J.  Prindle. 

Toning  with  Metals  Other  than  Gold. 

Finishing  Negatives.    Chapman  Jones. 

The  Best  Forms  of  Lens  for  Portraiture.    W.  K.  Burton. 

Backed  Plates. 

Largo  or  Small  Size  ? 

Poet-Lore.- Boston.    October,  November,  December. 

Early  Romances  of  Charlotte  Bront6— II.  W.  G.  Kingsland. 

Influence  of  Milton  on  Wordsworth.    V.  P.  Squires. 

As  You  Like  It.    W.  J.  Rolfe. 

A  Bird  Anthology  from  Sill.    H.  L.  Graham. 

Browsings  in  "  Tlie  Tempest."    W.  S.  Kenne<ly. 

New  Ideas  in  Teaching  English  Literature — II. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. — Boston.    October. 

The  National  Banking  System.    Charles  F.  Dunbar. 

Charity  and  Progress.    Edward  Cummings. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1897.    F.  W.  Taussig. 

Distribution  of  Small  Banks  in  the  W  est.    Thornton  Cooke. 

Elementary  F^conomics  in  Schools  and  Colleges.   F.  R.  Clow. 

Bellamy's  "  Eouality."    N.  P.  Oilman. 

The  Street  Railway  Situation  in  Chicago.    John  H.  Gray. 

Quarterly  Review.— London.    October. 

The  Bastile. 

Provincial  Life  in  the  Days  of  St.  Basil. 

Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

Scott's  Methods  and  Originals. 

The  Life  of  Tennyson. 

Women  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Indian  Discontent  and  Frontier  Risings. 

Rosary  Magazine.— New  York.    November. 

Blessed  Albert  the  Great.    M.  M.  O'Kane. 
Adelaide  Anne  Proctor.    Richard  M.  Johnston. 
All  Souls'  Day.    Eliza  A.  Starr. 
Father  Ryan— III.    Louis  B.  James. 
Hawaii— 111.    George  W.  Woods. 

The  Sanitarian.— New  York.    November. 

Preventive  Medicine  in  the  City  of  New  York.    H.  M.  Biggs. 

Diphtheria  and  Unsanitary  Conditions. 

Utility  of  Quarantines  as  Now  Conducted.    F.  Montaiam- 

bert. 
The  Quarantine  System  of  the  United  States.    Walter  Wy- 

man. 
Relation  of  Federal  to  State  Quarantine.  R.  M.  Swearlngen. 
Trials  of  Gas  Stoves. 

The  School  Review.— Chicago. 
October. 

The  High  School  Course  in  Chemistry. 

Preparation  of  High  School  Teacher  of  Mathematics.   P* 

Hanus. 
Field  Work  in  Geology  and  Physical  Geography.  R.  S.  Tarr. 
Physical  Geography  in  Secondary  Schools.    A.  JP.  Brigham. 
History  and  Geography  in  the  Higlier  Schools  of  Germany-' 

JLX* 

November. 
Caesar  as  a  Text-Book.    F.  H.  Howard. 
The  Preparatory  Course  in  Latin.    Frank  J.  Miller. 
Proceedings  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Conference. 

Scots  Magazine.— Perth.    October. 

Henry  Macarthur;  Civil  Servant  and  Literary  Critic. 
A  Night  with  the  Poets.    E.  L.  T.  Harris-Bickford. 

Scottish  Review,— Paisley.    (Quarterly.)    October. 

Processions.    J.  Balfour  Paul. 

Sheriffs  and  Coroners.    Haigh  Cowan. 

Paolo  Sarpi.    Horatio  F.  Brown. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Her  Rivals. 

The  Now  Woman  on  the  Bible.    T.  P.  W. 

Scandinavian  Literature.    David  Anderson. 

Greek  Art  in  Asia.    Lieut.-Col.  C.  R.  Conder. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia.   November. 

Shakespeare's  Text  Shorthand. 
Regarding  Transcript.    H.  W.  Thome. 

The  Strand.— London.    (American  Edition.)    Norvmbar. 

Carpet-Bedding,    Oliver  Thome. 

At  a  Baby  Show.    Framley  Steelcroft. 


CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


JnrkmsOptlo&l  niDslons.   Q.  I4.  Johnson. 

wa  of  Natnre~TT.   Grant  Allen. 

tw  Eldorado  on  ths  Klondike.    W.  Q.  Fltagerald. 


Sunday  U Ml uloe.— London.    November, 
rln  St.  George's  Chapel,  WlndBor. 
aek  Conntryi  a.  Fierv  Country.    Canon  Dickson. 
iBt  Days  o(  St.  Francis  otA»afsi.    Canon  Knoi  Little, 
Cathedral.    Canon  Edmonde. 
-    ■'    " 1  Notable  Marinera'  Retreat,    W.  C. 


Temple  Bar.— London.   Noyember. 
naten'B  Husband.   A.  C.  UllUer. 
C  the  Boers.    E.  H.  S. 
Jl«r  Ralelah's  Garden.   Mar7  Porter. 

Edge  o(  the  Jangle. 


it  Aldersbot, 
Men  In  toe  navy. 
rontler  Campaign  and  Bnterlo  Fever.   Col.  W.  Hlll- 

t'  Children,   Colonel  Forreat. 


A  TtBlt  to  Lhasa,  Thibet,  In  U 


Military  Heraldrr  t  Arm*  Cano  I   Captain  Balnsbmr- 
rm..  =_ij._.._  y(-,._...«f— .^ — j_HaJo^Oeneral  TjrrelL 

Westmiastcr  Revlaw.— London.   November. 
The  Italians  In  Africa.   Frederick  AoKOBtus  Edwards. 
Colonial  EipBOBloa:  Uie  Anstralastan  Dependencies  and 


Edmnnd  Burke.  1130-07.   N.W.  Sibley- 
Intermediate  Education  In  Ireland.   Andrew  Hniphy. 
8txtv  Years  of  Elementary  Edncatlon,   Vernon  Gihberd. 
The  Problem  o(  Home  Work.    Mairoret  H.Irwin. 
Education  Authority  and  Manlclpal  BorouBhs.   H.  Porritt. 
Latin  and  Greek  us.  Trench  and  German.    T.  M.  Hopkins. 
Victorian  Medicine;  Its  Statns  and  Development.  H.  Baptist 

About  a  Separate  Creation.   W.  T.  Freeman. 
Wllion'i  Photographic  Hagaiinc-New  York.  November. 
Donble-Coated  Plates  and  Developmant.    M.  A.  Seed. 
TeatlngPrlnts  lor  Hypo. 

WarmTTone  Lantern  and  Transparency  Plates.    M.  B.  Pun- 
Papers  for  Protesalonal  Photographers— XXZ.    J.  A.  Ten- 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Dahclm.— Leipzig. 

October  8, 
nlng  in  Switzerland.    J.  C.  Heer. 

October  e. 
rrederick  William  III,  and  Queen  Louise,    Prof,  E, 
earner  Kaieer  TTflficIni  Sir  Qrosu.    H.  Bohrdt. 

October  16. 
1  Paulas.    With  Portrait.    B,  Weltbrecht. 
Ick  William  IIL   Continued 

October  £3. 
lolbeln  at  Basic.    A.  Rosenberg. 

D  cuts  Cher  H*u»chBt>.— Regensburg, 
Belt  1. 
■andeur  of  Creation.    Dr.  O.  Wamatsch. 


Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.    October, 

Rudolf  Lindau  on  Prince  Bismarck,  187S-1884.    H.  von  Poech- 

SfckftietB  and  Thpir  Poetry.    J.  Badger. 
Rarelled  Air  and  Ballooning.    Hauptmann  Gross. 
t'onservativealn  England  and  Gerrosny.    Concluded. 
The  Bunsen  Family  Archives.    Continued.    F.  Nippold. 
Training  In  the  German  Army.     General  von  Blume. 
SuggoBtion  and  Hypnotism.    O.Vogt.  _  _ 

ThoTielatlons  between  the  EnBllsh  iind  the  German  People. 
The  Civil  Code  and  National  Life.    Dr.  Frledrichs. 


Bu&dachan.- Berlin.   October, 


Johannes  Brahms.   J.  V.  Wldmann. 

jCschylus  In  Berlin. 

Ferdinand  Qr^orovlus.   F.X.Krana. 


THE  FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


aibliothequB  Univenelle.— tjkUBanne.    October. 

nPolicyintheFarEaet.    M.  Reader. 

IGrlta.    Continue.1.    Louis  Monastier, 

jseElisodeUcrnstorft.    Maurice  Mure t. 

ropoHL'd  Grivi^rnmoiit  Ownership  of  Swiss  Railways. 

itinued.    Ed.  TalUchet. 

Nouveile  Revue.-Paris. 
October  I. 
i  from  Louis  Blanc  to  Noel  Parfait. 
ora  "  Tlie  Art  of  Conquering,"    General  Dragomlrof. 
thcr.    Prince  do  Valory. 

1  Annam.    M.  rto  Prmvourvllle.  _. 

iting  Tour  to  ttio  Scot  of  tho  GrsKO-Turklsh  War— L 
otettiimotTri-i^s.    M.  Regeisperger. 
i  DO  Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Juliette  Adam. 

October  IS. 
i  of  Louis  Blanc  to  Noel  Parfait.    Continued. 
1  Anglomania.    Duilicssede  Fit&James. 
MnAfricB.    M.A.Fock. 
ofB  "The  ArtoC  Conquering."   Continued.   General 

1  Annam.'   Continued.    M.  de  Pouvourvllle. 
litlngTourtotheBeatof  theGrroco-Torhisli  War— IL 
lonTorelgn  Politics,    Mme.  Juliette  Adam. 


nco  in  Franco  against  Accidents  to  Work- 


Brelay. 
Provenc^al  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages,   C.  de  Ribbe. 
Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 

October  i. 
Jean  Jaooues  Welm.   FrtdSrio  LoII*e. 
The  Development  of  Modern  LitBraturee.    Ed.  Rod. 

October  9. 
France  In  'SB.   Emlle  Faguet. 
PaulStapfer.   Ch.  Recolln. 

October  IB. 
Theatre  Crowds.   Continoed.   Frajiclsqi 
Dogmatism  and  Impreaaionisi  ~ 

October  E3. 
Theatre  Crowds.    Continued.    F.  Sarcey. 
The  Psychology  of  Jurlee.   Henry  Aubepln. 

October  ao. 
Socialism  and  Crime.  A.FoulUee. 
Napoleon  I.  at  Brienne.    A.  ChaqneL 

Revue  dei  Deui  Hoades.— Parla. 

October  1. 


iclsqae  Sai 
,  PelllHaler. 


WhatlsPoetry?    Sully  Pradbonimo. 
InTheesaly.    Pierre  Mllle. 
The  Gold  Mines  of  Alaska  and  of  British  Colambla.   C.  de 
"    "  (ny. 

loUns'  Work  on  the  Superiority  of  the  AngUkSasons. 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  RE^/EIV  OF  REVIEWS. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parleraentaire.-Partn.    OctoberH. 
The  Depopulation  of  France.    E.  Levasseur. 
The  Brend  Question  in  France  In  1887.    G.  Qraoi. 
Tlic  French  Colonial  Array.    Ftenrv-Ravarin. 
AficldentB  to  Workmen  in  Italy.    F.  Lampertlcw. 
The  QuestiuD  o(  Popular  Credit  In  France.    M.  Dufnurmu. 

Maritime  Asflnrance.    Conclnded.    J.  Dnrleox. 


Revue  Gen 
John  RuBkln.    ArnoM  Goffio. 
The  Catholic  Parly  In  France.    Ch.  Wooate. 
Rural  Democracy.    Alpli  AUark. 
Jndaiam.    Concluded.    A.  CaHtelcln. 

Revue  de  Pane.— ParlK. 
October  1. 
The  Due  d'Auraale.    AUKUSte  Laugcl. 
L'ArtdeNupi>k™.    fominaDdant  Konsaet. 
IninressionH  of  Annam.    Pierre  Loti. 
Is  tlie  Bayreuth  Tlieatre  Declining?    Alhert  I^vlgnac. 

October  15. 
Lettvni  to  Mnntalembcrt.    Lamennain, 
The  Lower  Chamber.    I.«ouzon  Le  Due, 
My  Retirement  from  Power.    Dnc'  de  Richelieu. 
Sven  Hedin  in  Central  Asia.   O.  G.  de  Heidenstam. 


The  Cuban  War. 

October  1.^. 
An     Uoimblished    Album   ut    Verses  belaUKlnK    to   Hans 

The  Literature  ot  the  Soudan,    L6o  Claretle. 
A  Pantheon  of  Journala  and   Joumalisls.    Continued.  J. 
Finot. 


The  Nationalization  of  Swiss  Railways.  F.  Ruedl. 
Individual  Liberty  and  Collevtivlem.  J.  Alavaiii. 
The  International  Congress  at  Zurich.    O.  Kapln. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


For  table  of  abbreviations  see  page  Tftt. 


mbers  of  periodica 


Acadiana,  The  EipulBion  ol  the— 1T55,  F.  W.  Grey,  i 

A  Bright  Spot  on  a  Dark  Cnotincnt,  MIsR. 

The  Italians  in  Africa,  F.  A.  Edwards,  WR. 
Albert  the  Great,  Rleascd.  M.  il.  CKaae,  R. 
All  Souls' Day.  E117A  A.  Starr.  R. 
Almhoueea,  Trinity.  \V.  C.  Preston,  SunM. 
America,  A  French  Critic's  ImpresslonB  or.  F.  Brunetlfere, 


Apiist43flc  Ago.  Professor  McGilTort  on  thejl.  Matliews.  BW. 
Arbitration,  Corapulaory,  at  Worh-W.  P.  Reeves,  XatR. 
Arcadia.  A  Modern,  E.  F.  Amea,  Blarli. 
Aristatle,  The  Political  PhUoBopbyof,  I.  Loos,  AAPS. 
Armies:  See(.-ontentsof  JMSl;  US:  USM. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  as  Seen  tbrongh  Kla  Letters,  GM. 
AiBlsi.  St.  Francis  of.  Last  Uaysnf,  SunM. 
Astrology.  Indoctlve— III.,  John  Haxclrlicg,  Inl. 
Astronomicol:  The  Yerkes  Ohservstiiry,  I),  Nov.  1. 

ment.  The  Doctrine  of,  W.  S.  H.  Hermans,  MR. 

0,  Jane:  Jane  AuHten'a  Husbsnd,  A.  O.  IlllUer,  TB. 
'■      "         -  'BScientlHt  Reseorj-hesln,  APS. 


Australia,  Semi 


d-Pieldsln.R.  Boldre 


ud,  C. 


Bacon-Sliak'espeBru  Polly,Forty  Years  of.  John  Flake.  AM, 
Banquets  of  Olden  Time.  F.  J.  Zeigler,  LIpp. 
Banklnic:  See  also  contcntsof  Hank. 

UoSp<««Uve  Vlll^<> Itanks.  DH,  0<t. 

DismbutlonofKmallKaiikBhilhcWest.T.I'iHike,UJEcoii. 

Tlio  National  Banking  System,  V-  F.  DunlHir.  tJJKi'on. 

Bayremb  Plura,  Bonic  ImprenrionK  «t  the,  AMRFI. 
Beauty  andTgl1neBH,V._&e.C.AnHlrulhur-Tlioni«oii,CB. 


Bering  Sea  UIn> 


^  H.  1 


™tin,o,,. 


Wilwiii, 


;'r. 


„ Dispute. _. 

Rlhl«:  8eecon&nlsof  Homll. 

BiUe  Study,  John  W.  Hall.  KdiiXY  i  A.  J.  Maas,  ACQ. 

tKo  Bi'yelo  In  Mllit-Jy  I'ae,  E.  P.  I-iwton.  -T^MSI. 

From  (^noa  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  Awheel-  \  1 .,  (J. 

Across  Persia  on  a  Blrycle.  J.  F.  Fruser.  Lll. 

Cycling  Over  theCaucaausMountaluB.  J.  f'.  Fraser,  CFM. 
Bimetalflsm.  The  Cuae  Aminist.  U.  H.  Smith,  A. 
Bimetallism  and  the  Bank.  II.  R.  Un-n(ell,  CIt. 
Biolwry.  The  Century's  PmirresB  In,  II.  B.  Williams,  Harp. 
Bird  Anthology  from  8111,  fl.  L.  Uralism.  PL. 
Blackwood,  "The  House  of.  A.  M.  Stoddart.  (^R. 
Hrandon,  Vermont,  Augusta  W.  Kellogg.  NEM, 
Brazil,  The  tlunesls  of  a  Church  In.  0.  W.  Chamlierlain, 


British  Association  at  Toronto,  D.  S.  Hartln.  APS. 

BroDt^  Charlotte.  Early  Romances  of— n.,  PL. 

Buddha  and  His  Dm-trine,  J.  S.  Gelaier.  ACQ. 

Building,  The  American  Tall.  EngM;  Owen  Brolnard,  CIibiiL 

Burke,  Edmund,  IT3U-1T97,  WR. 

Burs  and  Beggar's-Tlcks,  Spencer  Trotter.  APS. 

Caine.  Hall,  at  Home,  F.  Dolman,  CFM. 

Cameron,  Mrs..  Her  Friends  and  Her  Photographs,  CH. 

Canada:  Sec  contents  of  CanM. 

Canals:  From  the  Lakes  to  the  Sea.  Carl  Snyder.  AMRR. 

Canovas,  Personal  Notes  oo,  AMKR. 

Catholicity,  Polish,  Struggle  of,  with  Russian  OrthndoU. 

Tawdnr.The  Castle  of  the  Thane  at,  Coa. 

t  In  Constructive  Work,  Importance  of,  EngU. 

y:  See  also  contents  of  C Rev. 

larity  and  Progress,  Edward  Cummlngs.  QJEcon. 

illdren-s  Inetitntlons  of  Boston,  W.  I.t'ole,  NEH. 
-hitrai.  The  Story  of.  C.  Lowe,  CM. 
ChocoUto  Culture,  R.  W.  Cater.  CJ. 
"■^-'stlan    Citizenship    Movement,   The,    Carlos    Martn 

Church,  The  Country.  In  America.  W.  B.  Bigelow,  Bcrib. 
Churchlo  Britain  before  SI.  Aiuiustlne,  J,  A.  Floyd,  CW. 
Cities.  Growth  of  Great.  R.  8.  Tracy,  CM. 
Citizen-Training,  An  Experiment  in.  Winifred  Buck,  AP& 
Cltyof  the  Future,  The.  £.11.  Mullin.CasM. 
Civil  War,  Kemlniscences  -it  Uie.C.  A.  Dana.  McCl. 
Clerical  Life,  The  Humorous  Sideof,  B.  F.  L.  Bemays,C, 
Coaeblng,TheOId,A.I.Shand.Bad.  „   „ 

Cudex  Argentina:   Tho  Must  Valuable  Book  in  theWorkl, 


Cope.Edward  Drinker— A  Great  Naturalist,  H.  F.Otbon. 

Corslca'.LalHirandraultalfor.E.M.  Lynch,  GM. 

CouMwlcs,  On  Small.  Frances  C.  Baylor,  LIpp. 

Creation,  A  Imut  a  Separate,  W.  T.  Freeman,  WR. 

Cniwfonl,  .Marlon.  The  Italian  Novels  of,  Ontd».  Na 

Creaturi'x  of  the  I'ast,  Strange,  W.  H.  Ballon,  (JM. 

Cricket  in  the  West  Indies,  P.  P.  Wamsr.  BtA. 

Crime; 
Promoting  Manhood  and  Prevent  Ing  Crime,  B,0.  FlowwJl- 
Tho  Calendar  of  Scottish  Crime-II.  Herbert  Xazwdl. 

Black. 
~-     -    •  •         -  -  ■        ~  1.  Wines,  CBot,  Oct 

JubnnlJueBtlon.'A  Review  dT the.  HanDitTvlot'.lUIL 
Culture,  Ideality  in,  J.  B.  MIUwQnt. 
Dark  Arts,  A  Olani  — 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Dealh  In  ReUgious  Art,  Paul  Ciirna.  OC. 
DKOiiKTacy  and  the  Laboring  Man,  P.  J.  Stltoaon,  AM. 
I>ialec^  The  Da^or  C.  DeLeon.  Llnp. 
DlamondB  as  M&de  by  Nature  uud  tiy  Man.  CJ. 
™_i. ™,_-i„  ov..-i.5g  a^j  EesBye  by,  Bkman. 


Interest,  the  Upward  Movement  tn  the  Rat«  of.  Baliklj. 


rflninB.  EiiiBon'B  Revolntlon  In,  T,  Watera.  McCl. 


e  in  ilodera  Fiction  J.  J.  Morrlaaey,  CW. 


DIplom. 

Disease  lu  muueru  j-iclluu,  J.J.  jjxijrrinHey 

Divine  Man,  Philosophy  of  Uie-lV,,  Huclo.  ^=-.„..,=,  ..... 

DrawlnK  with  Lead-Pencil.  Ernest  Knanfll.  AA. 

Eden,  'fbe  River,  E,  R,  Dibdln.  FrL. 

BdncaUon:  Seealsoeontentsot  Ed:  ErtH;  SRev;  NCiWR. 

Education  of  Woman  in  France,  Mrs.  A.  Tlinrold,  DH.  Oct. 

Function  of  Education  In  Demot-rutlu  Suclcty.  L'.  W.  Eliot, 

Egrptian  Life.  Slcetohea  of,  Florence  Kerr-Hillhousc,  MldM. 
Electoral  SyeU'm.  Dangerons  Defects  of  Our— I..  F. 
EmenoD  and  Coni-onl.Ttf .  A.  lie  Wolfe  Howe.  Bkinan. 
~       ■■     B.Tht  Primary,  David  Irons.  PRev. 

■sMlUtarvReqr" '■  "  '■''■ 

Einacopoc)-.  Our  Dlnjoini 


Eplst 
Ethn 


loiri™f  JurlBprudenue,  The  Study  of.  A.  H.  Post.  OC. 
•a,TW,  William  H.  H.  O'C^onnor.  MidM. 
■olutkin.TheHypotheaUof.  V  - 


Eiperieoce,  Johanur-9  Rvhmke.  PRev. 
Faith.  The  I)osma  of,  Henry  Prank.  Int. 
Fftmloe  In  theTJlamomi  .lohllee  Year.  CW, 


me  Curloaltltm  of 


sr  Epidemic,  Yellow.  Some  Lessons  of  tjif.  W.  Wyman,  F. 
rt.er  Panics.  Felli  L.  Oswald.  Chant. 

Fl8her-Folk  of  Scotland,  The,  M.  E.  L.  AddU.  FrL, 
Flood,  The  Story  of  the.  J.  F.  McCurdy,  HomH. 
Flowers:  Carpet-Bedding.  Oliver  Thome,  Str. 
Flowere:  PaBslon-Flowera,  A.  E.  P.  R.  Dowling.  ACQ. 
Football  ot  'WT :  A  Forecast  o(  the  Seaaon,  W.  Camp,  O. 
Football :  The  Future  of  Rughy  Football.  Bad. 
Fox-hunting  on  the  Eaatem  Shore  of  Maryland,  H.  Hiss.  O. 
Francis  de  Sales.  St..  aa  a  Preacher.  Canon  Mackey,  DK.  Oct- 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Voltaire.  Ata. 
Frederick  WMUain  I.'s  Great  Qrenadlera,  PMM. 
Freedom  and  Its  OppurtunttieB,  J,  R.  Rogers,  A. 
PHbourg  Congress,  The,  E.  A.  Pace,  CWT 
Frontier,  Lights  and  Bhadows  on  the,  E.  A.  Paddock,  HIsB. 
Fur-Pullers  of  South  London,  The,  NC. 
Gas  Stoves,  Trials  of,  San. 
George  IV.,  At  the  Coronation  of.  Black. 
George,  Henry:  

Henry  George:  A  Character  Sketch,  A.  McEwen.  AHRR. 

Henry  Ueorire:  PersunallmpresBlons,  T.  Q.  Shearman,  Out. 
Geology  and  Pbyaical  Oeography,  Field  Work  In.  SRev.Oct. 
Germany.  Imperial.  H.  P.  Judwin,  Chaut. 
Germany,  The  Interim)  Crisis  in.  ER,  Oct, 
Germany,  The  Economic  Power  of.  Chant. 
Gladstone's  Life,  the  HWry  of— XXXI.,  Justin  McCarthy, 

Goethe,' His  Life  and  Work,  R.  W.  Moore,  Chaut. 
Oold-Fleids  in  Australia,  Genesis  of  the,  K.  Boldrewood,  C- 
Golf:  An  Adopted  Sport,  Mary  A.  Fenton.  Dem. 
Government  by  "  OentlBmen.''  F.  P.  Powers.  Ltpp. 
Great  Brllaln's  Duty,  NatR. 

m^'the  Greek  Soldiers.  R.  H.  Dsvls,Harp. 
How  the  Greeks  Were  Defeated,  F.  Palmer,  F. 
American  Archeeologlsts  in  Greece.  J,  Geiinndiur  ■=■ 
TheTui'  ■  ■    -.-■■--  ..-,—-  ..  "  .. 


n,  JmSL 


[^irkish  Army  in  the  Epiri 
m.,.^,jrdtni.  John  Morley,  VC, 
Harbor  Facilities,  Modern  Wharf  Improvements  and— II„ 
EoeM, 

Four  Months  in  Paradise— IT.,  J.  R.  Muslck.  G. 

Leprosy  and  Hawaiian  Annexation,  P.  A.  Morrow,  NAR. 

Hawaii— HI.,  O.  W.  Woods.  H. 
History:  Is  History  a  Science  T  J.  C.  RIdpath,  A. 
Hopkins,  Esek,  First  American  Admiral,  R.  Grieve.  NICM. 
Horace  and  Virgil.  The  Meeting  of,  Profuswr  Ramsay,  Mac. 
Horse-Sbows,  Round  the  Summer.  A.  H.  Godfrey,  O. 
Idleness,  Caoses  of  Enforced.  GMag. 

lery.  Thought  and.  J.  R.  Angell.PRey. 


tire,  .  u=. """  -•»  i^ferendura,  E.  F.  Barker,  A. 

ij.  Physical  Health  of  the.  P.  M.  Wise.  CRev.  Oct, 
Insane.  Attar  Care  of  the.  Richard  Dewey,  CRev.  Oct, 
Insanity.  Chapters  In  the  English  Lawof- III..  GBog. 


Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  In  Congress.  I.  Zangwlll,  Men, 
Europe  and  the  Jews,  Arnold  White,  CK. 
History  of  the  People  of  Israel-V..  C.  H.  Comill.  OG- 
Jurlsdlctlon,  Dr.  Benson  on  the  Primacy  of.  G.  -McDennoi, 

CW, 
Klondike: 
A  New  Route  to  Alaska's  Eldorado,  MldM. 
The  Route  to  Klondlke.C.  Philllpps-Wolley.  Bad. 
The  Xbw  Eldnra<lo  on  the  Klondfte^  W.  G.  Flt!«erald.  Sir. 

^boring  Man,  Democracy  and  thf.  F.  J.  Stlmaun,  AH. 

laughter.  The  Disuse  of,  Lewis  Morris.  F. 

jwn-Tennls  Honors  of  the  Season,  J.  P.  Paret,  O. 

lexiron.  An  Epnch-Making,  J.  C.  Rolfe,  Bkman. 

liberals.  Some  Seventeenth  Century- 1, 

■ibrarles:  The  Chicago  Public  Library,  D.  Oct.  IB. 

.IgbtningSincetheTimeof  Franklin.  J.  Trowbridge  Chaut. 

ifncoln.  Abraham,  Reuollectloos  of,  Louisa  Nash.  GBsg. 

literature : 

The  Cominit  Literary  Revival,  J.  S.  Tnnison,  AM. 
Fact  and  Fiction  In  Literature,  James  Kendal,  ACQ. 

New  Ideas  in  Teaching  English  Ll'eratur«-II.,  PL, 
Locomotive,  The  Compound,  in  the  United  States,  CasM. 
London:    How  the  City  Maintained  Its  Charter,  G Bag. 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie- Antoinette,  Last  Days  of.  CM. 
MacDonald,  Sir  John,  a  Builder  of  the  Empire,  PMM, 
MachlaveUl,  From,  to  John  Calvin.  Through  John  Morler. 

ACQ. 
Macquarle  Islands,  W.  H.  Bickert«n,  PMM, 
Malaysia,  Missions  in.  J,  Vahl,  MisR. 
Man.TheOrpgariouB  Animal.  Brlgham  Johnson,  MldM. 
Man,  Archwology  and  Antiquity  of.  J,  Evans.  Al%. 
Manhood.  Promoting,  and  Preventing  Crime.  B.  O.  Flower^A.. 
Mental  Healing.  Sclentiflc  Reasons  (or.  E.  D.  Simpson,  Int. 
Meredith,  George.  A  Note  on.  Arthur  Bymooa,  FR. 
Milk.  The  Inhabitanta  of.  E.  VerneyJ^R. 
Millennium:    Is  the  Millennium au  EvoluUon!    B.  F.  Raw- 
lins, MH, 
Millon,  inflnenceof.on  Wordsworth.  V.  P.  Squires.  PL. 
Mining,  Geological  Knowledge  in.  T.  A.  Richard,  CasM. 
Missions:    See  contents  of  HIsR:  MisH, 
Mississippi  River  Problem.  The,  F, 
Monetary  Commission,  The.  j.  L.  Laughlin.  F. 
Money  Reform  of  Anstro-Hungary,  BankNY. 
Moonshiners.  A  Glimpse  of  the.  E.  O.  Peterson,  Chaut. 
More.  Henry.  The  Ethical  Doctrine  of.  PRev. 
Montagu.  Lady  Mary  Wortley.  F.  C.  Hodgson,  GM. 
Monuigu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  Letters  o(7  QR,  Oct. 
Mozart.  Edvard  Grieg,  CM. 

Municipal  Government.  Reform  In.  W.  L.  Strong.  GMag. 
Municipal  Government,  Peculiarities  of  American.  AMT 
Mushroom-Growing,  R.  Hedger-Wallace.  CJ. 
Music  of  the  Streets,  The,  Rupert  Hughes,  G. 
Naneen,  FHtJnf,  and  tlie  Approach  to  the  Pole.  ER,  Oct. 
Napoleon  the  First,  Studies  and  Sketches  of,  EI, 
Nature,  Glimpses  ot-IV.,  Grant  Allen.  Str, 
Navy,  The  Centennial  of  the  American.  J.  M.  Whlton.  Q. 
Nelson,  The  Genealogy  of.  W.  L.  Clowes,  NC. 
Netherlands,   Queen   of   the,   Childhood   and    Girlhood   at 

the.  El. 
New  England  History  Illustrated  by  Romance,  R.  Choato, 


New  York,  The  Mayoralty  Election  In.  James  Bryce,  CR. 

Oasis.  A  Winter  in  an,  Margaret  3.  Hall,  Uom. 

Opiiial  llUnlons.  Some  Curious.  Str. 

Oregon ;  How  Oregon  was  Saved  for  the  Union,  G.  L.  Weed, 

Lhj. 

Organ  KeiltalB  In  BoBton.  Free  Public.  W.  I.  Cole.  AMRR. 

PaTnlers.  Amidst  the  Shades  of.  E.  C.  Vansittart,  FrL. 

Palestine,  The  HlUtopBOf.  G,  E.  Merrill,  BW. 

Passion- Flowers,  A.  E.  P.  R.  Dowling.  ACQ. 

Pawnees,  sir  Charies  Murrey's  Adventures  with  the,  C. 

Perfumes,  Natural  and  Artincial,  M.  Jaques  Pasay.  APS. 

Peter,  St.,  and  the  Roman  Primacy.  F,  Bacehns.  DR,  Oct. 

Photography:  ?—-> —.....  .  i>.  t...  di>.  ut.  wou 

'  ?rlal  Pliotoi 

-..ght  PhotOH,_,— . „.. 

The  Government  Collection  of  Civil  War  Photographs. 

Plymouth,  Old  and  New.  W.  J.  Gordon,  LH. 

Political  and  Social  Science  in  Modem  Education,  A  A  PS- 

Produclinn,    Relation   of,  to   Productive   Capacity,   C,  I 

Wright.  P. 
Proctor.  Adelaide  Anne,  R.  H.  Johnston,  ft. 


W  of  AP:  PA;  PB:  IT;  WPM. 
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Quarantine  System  of  the  United  States,  Walter  Wyman, 

San. 
Rai  I  wa  V8* 

The  Present  Railway  Situation.  H.  T.  Newcomb,  NAR. 

English  Goods  Stations  and  Railway  Yards,  EneM. 

Street  Railway  System  of  Chicago,  J.  H.  Gray,  QJEcon. 

Administration  of  Prussian  Railroads,  B.  H,  Meyer,  A  APS. 
Elacial  Geography  of  Europe— X.:  Germany,  W.  Z.  Ripley, 

Ax  S. 
Referendum,  The  Initiative  and  the,  E.  P.  Barker,  A. 
Religion,  Comparative,  Speoulative  Value  of,  M.  Snell,  BW. 
Religion  of  Science:  Worship  of  Beneficence,  OC. 
Religion,  A  New  Study  of,  W.  H.  Mullock,  FR. 
Revolutionary  History,  Scraps  from,  Mary  R.  Moore,  AMon. 
Rhodesia,  Native,  H.  M.  Hole,  NatR. 
Righteously.  Lyman  Abbott,  Out. 
Roche,  Sir  Boyle,  C.  L.  Falklner,  C. 
Romance,  Ideals  of,  ER,  Oct. 
Rubinstein,  Incidents  from  the  Life  of,  Mus. 
Ryan,  Father— III.,  L.  B.  James,  R. 
Sainte-Anne  d*Auray  in  Brittany,  the  Pardon  of,  Harp. 
Salute  Beuve,  George  McL.,  Haro:  Scrib. 
Saturdarianism,  S.  \V.  Gamble,  MR. 
Scaffold,  Forgotton  Sites  of  the,  F.  G.  Walters,  GM. 
Science,  The  Warfare  with  Theology,  ER,  Oct. 
Sepoy  Revolt  at  Delhi,  The-III.,  EI.  vibart.  C. 
Seals:  The  Herds  of  Proteus,  A.  E.  Gathome- Hardy,  Bad. 
Service-Books  of  Aquitalne,  Mediaeval,  R.  Twigge,  DR,  Oct. 
Shelley's  Life  and  Teachings,  T.  W.  Hunt,  HomK. 
Shlpvard,  The  Commercial  value  of  the,  Lewis  Nlzon, NAR. 
Shorthand :  See  contents  of  Sten. 
Sleep,  The  Psychology  of,  R.  N.  Reeves,  Int. 
Snake  Dance,  The  Moqui,  In  Arizona,  E.  H.  Plummer,  FrL. 
Somerset.  Lady  Henry,  Homes  of,  Alice  R.  Wlllard,  MldM. 
Spain  and  Cuba,  B.  J.  Clinch,  ACQ. 
Spain,  The  Situation  in,  Stephen  Bonsai,  AM RR. 
Spelling  Reforin:  The  Progress  of  "Fonetlk  Refawrm," 

Bkman. 
Statistical  Institute,  The  International,  BTJ,  Oct. 
Storm  of  1703,  The  Great,  Henry  Harries,  C. 
Sugar  Industry,  The  Proposed  New,  E.  F  Atkins.  F. 
Sweden,  Some  Impressions  of —IV.,  AI. 


Swift,  Dean,  Some  Unpublished  Letters  of— HI.,  O.  B.  HUl, 

AM. 
Tariff  Act  of  1897,  The,  F.  W.  Taussig,  QJEcon. 
Tariff.  The  New  Canadian,  BTJ.  Oct. 
Taxation,  Princlplesof- All.,  David  A.  Wells,  APS. 
Telegraph  Monopoly,  The— XIV.,  Frank  Parsons,  A. 
TelVs  Country.  Mary  G.  Wightwick,  Ata. 
Temperance  Meeting,  A  World,  Out. 
Tennyson,  Agnes  G.  Weld,  CR. 
Tennyson,  Lord: 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  ER,  Oct;  Lord  Tennyson,  Black. 

Stephen  Gwynn,  Mac;  Andrew  Lang,  Long;  John  Deaiils, 

Tennyson  in  Ireland,  A.  P.  Graves,  O. 

Alfred  Tennyson:  Poet  and  Man,  Hamilton  W.  Mable,  Out. 

Tennyson :    A  Study  in  Poetic  Workmanship,  H.  Spender, 
FR.  ^^ 

The  Life  of  Tennyson,  QR,  Oct.;  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,AM. 

Edmund  Gosse,  NAR;  Leslie  Stephen,  NatR. 
Thanksglylne  Dinner,  The  First,  O.  Howard,  LHJ. 
Thebes,  The  Plain  of,  ER,  Oct. 
Thought  and  Imagery,  J.  R.  Angrell,  PBev. 
Toryism,  The  Spirit  of,  Walter  Slchel,  FR. 
Trade  Unionism,  Effects  of.  Upon  Skilled  Mechanics,  EngM. 
Tricks,  How  I  Do  My,  Harry  Kellar,  LHJ. 
Universities:  Columbia  University,  J.  F.  Thome,  Trh. 
Vegetables,  C.  D.  Wilson,  Li  pp. 
Vivisection  from  an  Ethical  Point  of  View,  OO. 
Wagnerlsm,  The  Quintessence  of,  A.  W.  Spencers,  Mus. 
Washington's  Marriage,  Katharine  B.  Forsyth,  AMon. 
Webster,  Daniel,  CarlSchurz,  Harp. 
Webster,  Daniel,  on  Cape  Cod  and  its  People,  NEM. 
West  Indian  Problem,  The,  George  Yard^BankL. 
Whitefleld,  George,  A  Letter  from,  J.  T.  Hatfield,  MR. 
Wills,  Some  Peculiar,  L.  S.  Lewis,  Str. 
Woman*s  Political  Evolution,  J.  Ellen  Foster,  NAR. 
Women  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  QIL  Oct. 
Wordsworth,  Influence  of  Milton  on,  v.  P.  Sqaires,  PL. 
Yachting  on  Northwestern  Lakes,  W.  S.  Mllnor,  O. 
Yarrow,  Alfred  Fernandez,  CasM. 
Zulu  War,  The,  USM. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 


AP.  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 

ACQ.  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review. 

AHReg.  American  Historical  Register. 

AHR.      American  Historical  Review. 

AMC.      American  Magazine  of  Civics. 

AAPS.  Annalrtof  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

AJS.        American  Journal  of  Sociology 

AMon.     American  Monthly. 

AMRR.  Americran  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews. 

APS.  Applcton's  Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

ARec.      Architectural  Record. 

A.  Arena. 

A  A.         Art  Amateur. 

A  I.  Art  Interchange. 

Ata.         Atalanta. 

AM.         Atlantic  Monthly. 

BA.  Baclielor  of  Arts. 

Biwl.         Ha<lininton  Magazine. 

BaiikL    Biink«^rs'  Magazine.  (London.) 

BankNY.  Bankers'  Magazine.  (New 
York.) 

BW.        Biblical  World. 

BSac        Bibliothcca  Sacra. 

Black.     Blackwood's  Magazine. 

BTJ.        Boanl  of  Trade  Journal. 

Bkman.  Bookman.    (New  York.) 

CanM.     Canadian  Magazine. 

CFM.       CasseU's  Family  Magazine. 

CasM.     Cassier's  Magazine. 

CW.         Catholic  World. 

CM.         Century  Magazine. 

CJ.  Cliaml)cr8'K  Journal. 

CRev.      Charities  Review. 

Chaut.    Chautauquan. 

CR.         Contemporary  Review. 

C.  Comhill. 

Cosmop.  Cosmopolls. 

Cos.         (Cosmopolitan. 


Dem.  Demorest*s  Family  Magazine. 

D.  Dial. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

ER.  Edinburgh  Review. 

Ed.  Educa,tlon. 

Ed  RL.  Educational  Review.  (London) 

Ed RNY.  Educational    Review.     (New 

York.) 

EngM.  Engineering  Magazine. 

EI.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

Fit.  Fortnightly  Review. 

F.  Forum. 

FrL.  Frank  Leslle^s  Monthly. 

FreeR.  Free  Review. 

(tM.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

G.  Gwley's. 
(iBag.  (Trcen  Bag. 
(jMag.  (lunton's  Magazine. 
Harp.  HariH'r's  Magazine. 
IIoniR.  Homiletlc  Review. 
Int.  intelligence. 

I JE.  Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

JAES.  Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering So(jieties. 

JMSI.  Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution. 

JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

K.  Knowledge. 

LHJ.  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

LH.  Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

LQ.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

LuthQ.  Lutheran  (Quarterly. 

McCl.  McClure's  Magazine. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Men.  Menorah  Monthly. 

MR.  Methodist  Review. 

MldM.  Midland  Monthlv. 

MisH.  Missionary  Herald. 

MisR.  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Mon.  Monist. 

M.  Mouth. 

MI.  Monthly  Illustrator. 


Mun.A. 

MM. 

Mus. 

NatM. 

NatR. 

NEM. 

NewR. 

NW. 

NC. 

NAR. 

OC. 

O. 

Out. 

OM. 

PMM. 

PRev. 

PSQ. 

PA. 

PB. 

PT. 

PL. 

PRR. 


Qji 


Econ. 


San. 

SRev. 

Scots. 

Scrib. 

Sten. 

Str. 

SJ. 

SunH. 

SunM. 

TB. 

US. 

USM. 

WR. 

WPM. 

YR. 


Municipal  AfCaira. 

Munsey^s  Magaalnfl. 

Music. 

National  Magazine. 

National  Review. 

New  England  Mftgaitniii 

New  Review. 

New  World. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

North  American  Bievleir. 

Open  Court. 

Outing. 

Outlook. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Pall  Mall  Magadne. 

PhllosophlcaTRevlew. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Photo-American. 

Photo-Beacon. 

Photographic  Times. 

Poet-Lore. 

Presbyterian  and  Reftmned 

Review. 
Presbyterian  Quarter^. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Eonnoifr 

ics. 
(Quarterly  Review. 
Rosary. 
Sanitarian. 
School  Review. 
Scots  Magazine. 
Scribner*8  Magaiine. 
Stenograikher. 
Strand  Magaalne. 
Students*  Jouma]. 
Sunday  at  Home. 
Sunday  Magaiine. 
Temple  Bar. 
United  Senrice. 
United  Service  ^•g—in*- 
Weetminster  Review. 
WiliMm*s  Photogiaplilo 

sine. 
TaleRerimr. 


rit  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.   All  fhe 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
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THE 


I 


l>ou>  tu  Bible  Came  Devon  to  IS$ 


Sir  John  Gilbert  and  Victorian  Illustration 


By  ERNEST  KNAUFFTj  Editat  of  the  "Art  Student" 


The  Duchess  of  Teck 

By  LADY  HENRY  SOMERSET 


The  Ameer  of  A^hanistan 

A  CHARACTER  FKETCH  BY  ONE  WHO  KNOWS  HIM 


The  New  Canadian  Reciprocity  Movement 


Our  American  Republics 


The  Books  of  the  Season 


tH  Departmtnts  contain  among  Dalf^a^bundred  subjects: 


llw  Sealing  Question  and  the  Pacific 

Ocean 
Spain's  New  Cuban  P<^cy 
Ex-Minister  Taylor  on  Cuba 
Tht  Results  of  th&  New  York  Elec- 
tions 
Currcncv  and  Banking;  Reform  ' 
The  Political  News  of  England, 
Austria,  Germany,  Turkey,  an^ 
Africa 


The  Prevention  of  YcUow  Feycr 
A  Swedish  Explorer  in  Central  Asia 
The  Horrors  of  English  Home  Work 
AScheme  of  Workingmen's  Insurance 
The  Rate  of  Street-Car  Fares 
the  Three- Year  College  Course 
The  United  SUtcs  in  the  Iron  Market 
American  Comic  Opera 
"Hymns  That  Have  Helped" 


R  profuselp  Illustrated  CDristmas  number 


8 


Strength 
from 
5trength- 


5  the 
concentrated  nutriment 
u_of  prime  lean  beet 
"v  lurtlier  strengthened  in 
muscle^ormino  conslit- 
•uents  by  the  addition oi 
powdered  beet,  thewholc 
being  appetizingly  spiced 
and  seasoned  and  ready 
lor  immediate  use  vviln 
hot  or  cold  water. 


is  both  meat  and  drinK.-a  foe  to  fatigue 

which  gives  added  sti^nglhandvitcililylodllwhouseit 
To  be  tiad  ot  all  grocers  and  druggists. 

Hic  in  Wng  liHIe pplilel"Vtiiiou5 Views  on  Vigoral"i5  mm  lor  Ihe  ashing 

I     Armour  6  Company    J 


a^TOlLET  articles' 


^  BOOl\o   - 

Special  History  Club  [ 

for  the  Holidays   l     ClubcrosesDec.  ai""!! 


I  I     I 


Library  of 

Universal 

History. 

M;inv  liftterhi  were   received  inquiring    if    J 
i.ur  ),.«■  flub  prite  (it  the  work  wouli 
prevail  diirini;  Di-cembcr.     In  answer  U 
all  thane,  we  arc  gratified  to  announce  thai 
hi;  have  succeeded  in  arranging   for  t 
special  llmCled  Holldiy  EdiUoa,  which  en. 
:diles  us  to  still  place  within  easy  reach  of   | 
ihnse    who    act    promptly    this    splendid    | 
Kniyclupedia  of  historic  learning  wl  ' 


THE  ONE  SVPtRli  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 


WHAT  THIS 
;   ORE  A  T  WORK  \ 
;    REALLY  IS. 


lIlMO^       I 


7T0P/CS  OF  "The  ir,„,';,i„„H„-.<r„:-  ■"ih.'uu.-  I   SEB  HOW       ""^L 

WORDS  OF  PRAISE  FROM  TH0S8  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE  WORK. 


M.  W.  Hrrkmr, 


Bf  Sprrlal  Arriiiiici'mi'nt  nllh  Ihr  I'luli  >  tfw  pHo  hmtf  hren  art  uiilo  Irnporirilr  rnr  Bevlrw  nadfra.  but 

APPLICATIONS    SHOULD    BE    SENT   IN   AT   ONCE 


OUR  CLUB  S 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE  HJSTORY  CLUB,  141  E.  2Sth  Street,  K.  Y, 


m  BOOK5   ^ 


The  Warner  Classics   'Z^'^l^Vz 

SPECIAL  SOUVENIR  ISSUE  OF  THE  FINE  ESSAYS 
IN  LITERARY  INTERPRETATION  FROM  THE 

Charles   Dudley  Warner   Library 


An  Exquisite  Holiday  Gift. 

rol.  Ir-Th«  Phllotoplirrn. 

Bim^illng   Iht   t.lr.Drd,nary  »nc««  ol    CHARl.FS  DUDLEY  WARNER'S. NEW 

PA^ir/.V.  iy   Praf.   E.   Ray 

/Vit/.  P-tviiln'U :  HACO.V.  iy 

Inund  In  twn  difErrrnl  ilyln  nnc  in  cinlh  >nd  the  alhec  in   lull  lealhrr.      They  are  mid 

aumiTfly  nnminil  price,  Bnd»re  intendfd  nmcguaint  loverandilcmtun:  who  hai-e  notyel 
had  .KuwSm  or  oppofiLnityw  earning  [he  l.lHftARV  iurll,  with  iis  high  chi.m.:lcr  j.nd 

Vol.  II.    TbP  .XorfiMt. 

flAIITIhlK.VK,     h      Ifrnry 

Ihe  wondrrlul  mricly  nnd  inierul  of  ill  mntonui. 

J«.„.s:  HAI./.AC.f.yl^/.  ir. 

Th— !n.?f.-  '■.rr  rrprinled  hii«  been  specially  prapaml  for  Mr.  WamerS  LIBRARY 

F.    Trrxl;    i;K'>H<:I-:  F.LIOT, 

l.vil,    1..,;,...,,.    ■..•iii.niilleiKfsalikcin  AinmtnanJKumpe,    Each  hai  been  wrilten 

iy  rr.-/.  CA—.  n'»l,UMi. 

1 iij  up.mihe«uhjei;[draiilhort»aled. 

Vol.  IIT.  -Tlir  l-orlt. 

1               'A  ,rri-rhin«elfiirriT«iof  Hymn;     Henry  JamH  ha»  dealt  of  Ihe  subtle 

Fl-Ki'-V,    hy    l-l,„r/.;    J'nMn 

'..-:-':.:.-.  i':.  I   <  M.rl-seiiocNortDii,  luuMiveoanuutcclVrcviewof  Uanle. 

ll\,rn.-r:    HAXr/C.    iy   Ci«.. 

Tlif  n,  a^Jin,  b.)lh  Prnf.  Fjakesler,  of  (laford.  who  writes  upon  Darwin  and  Huiley.and 
Pnil,    «■. .1.1*1  .-in.  ..f  famhridec  (EnnUodl.  "h..  write.  up..n   f™iae  Eliol.  were   pemonal 

fyj>^,//fa-yn>a/tyi^. 

Thr  historian  I*cky,  whose  own  siudlei  have  lain  in  ihe  period  covered  by  the  "  Decline 

Slephi-n,  Whi>  p-irlniyiCirlyle.     The  examples  we  give  will  luHlce  tn  indicale  the  quality 

i:  i!/-:/,:si  -y.  Iy  Ki-  *..■■,/  i:«>- 

Tlin«-  stnJlM,  thnicn  from  oi-er  a  Llioiisuid  nf  like  qaabty  and  chacaciereoin prised  in  the 
LIHRAKV.  have,  an  their  Bcneral  aim,  •ymoalheiic  inlcrprtlallon  tuch  as  will  giimulate 
amun;  ICrnviIll  nadingof  ihc  world's  greater  nulhon..     They  are  dcliKhtfulty  in-v.   from 

••■'■  ''-'-'-  "-■"■''— -r- 

jsdjatry  -a.  untc  Kholarly  and  (Bpulw  in  the  ben  »nK ;  while  nunr  are  of  truly  brilliant 

■ni,.v.*Mi.h.»,.-Hnb.-ili.hpa 

wHn  ""UiyengTavlngnofibeauhjecHoreachetsay— manyof  time  being  from  rare  inurcej, 
-- "■■ih.ilFanhm.rf.iritspeniMl;  the  vi.liimci  are. il  such  handy  sUr  that  they  may  be 

I,  shut  thniugh  Harper's  Weekly  Qitb  only.    The  (nur  volume!  oil!  he  wnl  to 

::'.lmh  binding,  and  ti,oo  for  the  full  l.-aIh<T.    As  ihi^  edition  is  limited  and  the 

I  ii.'llv  K'Wkc,  it  will  be  neceasaryio  restrict  this  iilfic,  and  but  one  Kt  will  be  tenl 

I  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  CLUB,  91  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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[great 


BIBLICAL  LIBRARY! 


4  Beautiful  ART  VOLUMES,  a  complete  and  mag-niflcently 
illustrated  BIBLICAL  LIBRARY,  for  less  than  the 
price  of  an  ordinary  family  Bible. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE  BIBLE  CLUB,  141  East  25tli  Street,  New  York. 
■♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦■ 


THE  CENTURY 


For  the  Coming  Year 

'PHE  ^«i/™  irrrxld  nccnll)-  Mid.  "So  udtquawa  co 

BDd  of  hutaiy,  and,  l^n-akly,  nf  IJLCmiurc  and  of  Pit,  il 
niaBaxmc"  lathe  pagu  of  TllEC&NTL'RVappearlhea 
abuuF, — thoK  which  fltEnict  the  inaFla[U3itian  in  ihc  w* 
make  for  good  ciiiieiuhip:  u  hai  been  0p(ly  saJd,  *' 

ThF  plr.na  iiir  die  cnming  year  jiuiiiy  ih<  public) 


«Sc™ikmn« 


-a~S', 


w  fridndt  sn 


in  Ihe  belief  ihal  n 
ed.  bul  Ihai  the  m 
iddinG  many  new  ^ 


t      Tliegreatl^iccoiof  O 
■Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Qualte 

A  New  Novel  hj  Dr.  Hhchcll 
1^    "THE  ADVENTURES  OF  FRANgOIS" 

A  Story  of  the  Freoch  REvolution. 


THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 


"GOOD  AMERICANS." 
it  into  the  Unkr 

THE  SULTAN  OF  TURKEY 
ON  THE.  ARMENIAN  QUESTION.  ^ 

Stories  by  Frank  R.  Stockton, 


A  Map  in  Color  of  "  Greiler  New  York." 
Conlri  billions  from  Mark  Twain  and  Jchn  Burroughs. 

AN  IMPERIAL  DREAM, 

A  »(.man'!  remLnEu:cni:i>5  iif  Mcnit.i  dlmnj  il.c  Ftiincli 
K>:vL.hiUjn- 

An  Article  on  "Moiart,"  by  Edvird  Grieg. 


THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER. 

Four  Engiavingi  by  T.  Csle  afici  GaiosbDrauEh. 
MeiTv  Christmas  in  the  Tenements. 

I!y  Jacub  l^Tliis.  aiilhuro/"  Hot-  ihe  Olhir  Half  Livej." 

Ilh^siraicdby  Haii.biUEe. 

Edwin  Booth  in  London. 

A  Religious  Painter, 


The  Tonderful  Moming-Gloriea  of  lapin. 

nylheamhnrof-Jiniikisha  Vkyi."      With  icpruili.c 
iii.li>  of  cninisiie  pnirnings  by  Japjmw  iiriHi. 

The  Author  ofA  Virit  from  St.  Nicholas." 
Mrs.  Harrison's  Novel  "Good  Americans." 


James  Thilcomb  Riley's  Poem''Rubaiyatof 

Doc  Sifere,"  begun  in  November. 

SIX  COMPLETE  STORIES 

imiy  Van  Dyke,  Marion  Manville  Popcand  i^iltn. 


The  $6.5S 
Offer. 


'/■  The  Ci-iilm-y  is  $4.00  n  year.     Nciv  Volume  Begins  in  November. 
The  Cenlury  Magazine  for  one  year,    .    $4JX)  ^ 
The  Century  Gallery  of  One  Hundred  Por-  \   The  two  for  $6.50, 

traits,  regular  price,   .......      7J0   i       to  any  address. 

$11.50  J 


\      THE  CENTURY  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


rr  p/asH  menC/on  tM>  mtfailnt. 


BOOK5 


Sroz  aale  by  alt  dcaUxA  oz  aant,  poat-paid, 

to  any  addte^a  on.  xeccipt  of  price,  by 

''Ohe  Gentuty&o.,  thnion  <S^qtiatc, 


^ew'-JJork, 


LEADING  NOVELS  OF  THE  DAY. 


''CAPTAINS 
COURAGEOUS." 

By  Rtsdyard  Kipling. 

A  VIVID  story  of  the  Grand 
Banks,  full  of  stirring  adven- 
ture and  picturesque  character- 
drawing.  Of  interest  to  young 
and  old.  Illustrated  by  Taber. 
$1.50. 

By  the  same  author. 

The  Jungle  Book*  $1^ 

The  Second  Jungle  Book*  $1.50 

HUGH  WYNNE* 

By  Dr.S.  Veir  Mitchell. 

A  NOVEL  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  of  social  life 
in  Philadelphia, —  the  hero  on 
General  Washington's  staflF.  Con- 
sidered by  man  verities  "the  great 
American  novel."  Illustrated  by 
Howard  Pyle.     Two  vols.,  $2.00. 


eatatv 

THE  STORY  OF  MARIE-ANTOINETTE. 


BY  Anna  L.  Bicknell,  author  of  '*  Life  in  the  Tuilerics  under  the 
Second  Empire."    A  vivid  picture  of  the  court  of  Louis  XVI,  from 
new  data.     Richly  illustrated,  $3.00. 

AN  ARTISTES  LETTERS  FROM  JAPAN. 

A  By  John  La  Farge. 

GRAPHIC  account  of  jihases  of  life  in  Japan  as  seen  by  the  well- 
known  American  artist  La  Farge.  With  his  own  illustrations.  $4.00. 

By  Bishop  Potter^  By  President  Eliot^ 

of  New  York.  of  Harvard. 

"  The  Schoi-ar  and   tub    State.  "American  Contributions  to  Civ- 

and    other    Orations    and    Addresses."  ilization."     Essays  and  addresses  de- 

r>ishop  Potter's  public  utterances,  mainly  voted  to  educational  and  other  questions 

on  civic  questions.   A  vital  b>>uk.  $2.00.  of  great  moment.     $2.00. 

FORTY.SIX  YEARS  IN  THE  ARMY. 

By  General  John  M.  Schofield* 

I^ROM  West  Point  to  the  generalship  of  the  Army, — with  many  remi- 
niscences of  important  events  and  chapters  of  secret  history.  Large 
8vo,  500  pages,  cloth,  $3.00. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA* 

H  By  James  Bryce,  M«  P« 

ERE  the  author  of"  The  American  Commonwealth,"  "The  Holy 
Roman  Empire,"  etc.,  tells  the  story  of  South  Africa,  its  poUtks, 
resources,  characteristics,  etc.    400  pages,  $4.50. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  JOSEPH  JEFFERSOWS 
AUTOBIOGRAPirfvr. 

WITH  an  additional  chapter.    A  classic  of  the  stage.     500  pages, 
richly  illustrated,  $4.00. 


BEAUTIFUL   ART  BOOKS. 


**  Modern  French  Masters."  Biographical  reviews  by 
twenty  American  artists  of  their  famous  teacners,  Diaz,  Corot, 
Millet,  G^rdme,Courbetand  others.  Superbly  illustrated,  $10.00. 

"Old  Italian  Masters."  Raphael,  Titi.in,  and  others, 
engraved  by  T.  Cole,  with  notes  by  W.  J.  Stillman.     $10.00. 

"  Old  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters  "  Rembrandt,  Franz 
Hals,  and  others,  i-ngraved  by  T.  Cole,  Mrith  notes  by  Prof. 
J.  C.  Van  Dyke.     $7.50. 

New  Edition  of  Gen.  Grant^s  Memoirs. 

WITH  notes  by  Colonel  F.  D.  Grant ;  new  illu.s- 
trations,  new  type.     Two  volumes,  cloth,  $5.00. 

THE  THUMB-NAIL  SERIES. 

Small  Books  in  Dainty  Leather  Bindings. 

DiCKE.Nss  Christmas  Carol.  Issued  in  this  beau- 
tiful form.    $1.00. 

CiCEROs  Essay  on  Friendship,  ••  De  Amicitia." 
A  new  translation,  $1.00. 

Other  books  in  this  scries  include  "Thumb-Nail 
Sketches,"  by  George  Wharton  Edwards,  "A  Madeira 
Party,"  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  etc.,  etc. 

Prisoners  of  Conscience.  ^^Sonny.^ 

MRS.  Ruth  MctjierN-  Stii- 
art's    popular  story   of 
an  Arkansas  boy.     $x.( 


"Bngllsh  Cathedrals."  By  Mrs.  SchaylerVan  Rens- 
selaer, makznificendy  illustrated  by  Joseph  PenneU.    $6.oa 

•*  Henriette  Ronner,  the  Painter  of  Cat  Life  and  Cat 
Character."    With  photogravures.    $15.00. 

*/  The  Relflm  of  Queen  Anne."  By  Mrs.  M.  O.  W. 
OHphant.     Superbly  illustrated.    $6.00. 

"  Life  In  the  Tullerlea  under  the  Second  Empire.'* 
By  Anna  L.  BicknelL     Richly  illustrated.     $3.25. 

New  Edition  of  Roosevdfs  ^Ranch  Life.^ 

WITH  Remington's  famous  illustrations.   Formerly 
issued  at  $5.00.     New  edition  $2.50. 


.00. 


\POW  KRFUL  storv  of  the 
Shetland     Islands,     by 
Amelia  E.  Barr.     $1.50. 

Up  the  Matterhom 
in  a  Boat. 

\N   extravaganza,  by  Mar- 
ion     Manvillc       Pope. 
$1.25.     Illustrated. 

Quotations  for  Occasions. 

2500  clever  and  appiopriaie  quotations  for  menus,  programs, 
z.     By  Raiharine  B.  Wood.     1 1.50. 


Rev.  Dr.  Parkhttfst^s 
New  Books. 

"a^ALKS  to  Young  Men" 
JL    and  "Talks  to   Young 
Women."     $1.00  each. 


^'RUBAIYAT  OF  DOC  SIFERS,'' 

BY  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 

THE  latest  work  of  the  famous  Hoosier  poet  — 
a  long  poem,  the  story  of  a  quaint  and  fovable 
\'illagc  doctor.  With  fifty  illustrations  by  C.  M. 
Rclyca.     Rich  binding,  $1.50. 

By  the  same  author^  ^  Poems  Here  at  Home." 

A  CHOICE  collection  of  Mr.  Riley's  work.    Il- 
lustrated by  Kemble.    Cloth,  $1.50;  vellum. 
$2.50.  . 

Other  Books  op  Verse. 
Collected  Poems  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,     Sl^7S 
Five  Books  0/ Song.    By  Richard  W.  Giider.   Si^S^ 
For  the  Country  (new).  By  Richard  W,  GiUer.  Sijoo 
Sontrs  0/ Liberty  (new).  By  Robert  U.  Jokmstn,  S^-OO 


etc 


Electricity  for  Everybody* 

A  popular  book  explaining  dectiical  ■acncc  m  •■  1 
way.     13y  Exlward  Atkinson.    9i>5a 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magaxiw9, 

6 
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C-fizidtmad  USoolid. 

JAVA,  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  EAST. 

ANEW  book  of  (ravel,  by  KlizaRuhamah  SCIDMOBE,  amhiw  of  ■'Jinrikisha 
Dajs."    Fully  illuslraied.    $1,50. 

THE  DAYS  OF  JEAPWOE  D'ARC 

BY  Mart  HarTwei.L  CatheRWOOD.    An  historical  romance,  reproducing 
ihe  spirit  of  the  age  of  Joan  of  Arc  with  great  fidelity.     $1.50. 


THE  CENTURY  COOK  BOOK. 

■■  \  T  once  the  must  comprehensive  and  concise  cook  book  that  we  know  of." 
rV  —Homi  Jautnat.  .V.  K  With  photographs  of  dishes  described.  600 
pages.        CO     p^^      ^^^^     ^^^     GIRLS. 

JOAN  OF  ARC    By  Boutet  de  Honvel. 

THE  young  folks'  art  book  of  the  year.     Superb  lUuslialioni  by  de  MoDvel 
in  color,  with  ten.     Folio,  oblong,  $3.00. 

"MASTER  SKYLARK,"  A  Story  of  Stufaqwre's  Time. 

BY  John  Bennett.     One  of  Ihe  most  successful  of  Si.  Nichalai  serials. 
Stirring  adventure  of  iha  Eliiabelhan  age.    Illustrated  by  Birch.    $1.50. 

THE  LAST  THREE  SOLniERS.     A  Unique  War  Story. 

BY  William  H,  Shf.lton.    A  Robinson  Crusoe  story  of  the  Civil  War. 
lUuslraled  by  Clincdinsl.    f  1.50. 

nGHTMG  A  FIRE.    AM  About  a  Rreman's  Life. 

lied  by  Ihe  author.     The  mosi  complete  and 

■'tcT"?"^""""" ""  '""""'■  *"""  ^""°"  "" 

ROSS  NINA  BARROW.    By  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor. 

A  STORY  of  character-building  for  girls;  helpfijl.slimulating.  andta/rru/ii^. 
Z\  Froniispiecc  by  Birch,    $1  50. 

A  NEW  BABY  WORLD.    Edited  by  Mary  M^>ea  Dodge 

N\0  more  popular  licoks  for  very  Lillle  folks  have  ever  been  published  than 
I   (he  various  issues  of  "  Baby  World."     This  is  a  new  one,  full  of  the  best 
things  from  St.  Niihulai  for  Ihe  little  ones.     Hundreds  of  pictures.     $1.50. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

THE  beautiful  volumes  of  this  favorite  children's  mBgacine  for   1S97.     A 
thousand    pages    of   stories,   illustrated    anicles,    poems,   piciures,   etc. 
A  hbrary  of  delighi.     In  two  parts,     $4,00, 

By  "  Uncle  Remus." 

"Daddy  Jake.  '  new  edition, 
turesby  Kemble.  fias- 

"  Rhymes  of  tbc  Statca." 


$1  so,     ■■  The  Land 
■■WhenLifeisVouni 

Ladyjs 


hy,-  new  e 
Pluck,"  |i,3 
(poems), $1, a 


Mrs. 


"Artful  Anticks." 


fully  iilustralcd,  $1.25, 

"  The  Swordmaker's  Son.' 
A  story  ofthe  time  of  Ch: 


collcc 


tmorotis  venes  and 


$1,50, 


byV 


The  Shadow  Show. 

By  Peter  S.  Newell,  atlis 
Topsy  Turvy  books.     $1,00, 

Send  for  Catalogue,  a  c 

Ihiny-iwo  page  caialojjue  of  Tfie  Ce 


i  by  Oliver  Herford.  $t. 
The  Famous  Brownie  Bodo. 

By  Palmer  Cox.  Fivebooki,  $1.50 

"A  Boy  of  the  Fint  Empire." 

A   slory  life  of  Napoleon   by   El- 

BR1DGE   S.  ■■-- •-  - 


>.  Brooks.    $1.50, 


PATRIOTIC 

BOOKS 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

The  Cealury  Book  of 
the  AmerieaQ  Revolution. 


m  by  Chauncey  M 


».l(ulw 


Miptnily  1II1 

X.  >ubn.hc 


The  Century  Book 
for  Yoimg  Americans. 


Ilif  NiilJonsl  Sociri,  of  the  hum 

The  Century  Book 
of  Famous  Americani. 

BYEui>idcbS.  Bhdoks.  Tt,i 
■(ory  of  a  yaiuifl  peoplp'i  pil 
Erisuci:  lathcfaamoafWHthiiii:, 
ion,  Dncoln.  iinot,  h^rx;-. 
FnuikUn,  Webller,  uidoth^rf^m- 

lioni   $i*,5c!!'pllbli»h'»5'^lJ«d.'. 


Hero  Tales 
rom  Amrrican  History. 

)Y  THaonoBB  Roosbvelt 
and  Hehrv  Cabot  Lotn:^. 
raphlc  dcfcriptioai  of  a. 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 

■  UNTON  SQUARE  NEW  YORK. 
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ST.   NICHOLAS 

FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

CONDUCTED  BY  MARY  MAPES  DODGE. 

St,  Nicholas  will  entei  upon  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  il3  successful 
career  as  the  kading  magazine  for  boys  aiid  girls  with  iia  November 
number.  The  publidiers  believe  thai  it  will  pass  the  quarter  of  a  century 
mark  with  a  volume  unsuipassed —  if  even  equaled  —  by  any  other  vol- 
ume of  the  whole  twenly-Gve.    The  most  important  serials  are  : 

THE  "JUST-SO  "  STORIES. 

BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Rudj-ard  Kipling  s  fir5t  ■'  JuobIc  Stories  *'  were  ivriiten  for  St.  Nich- 
olas, and  tliis  year  he  will  contribute  a  new  series  <>r  stories  to  the 
raagaiine,  written  in  .1  new  vein,— fantastic  stories  to  be  read  to  boys 
and  girls  "just  so.       Old  and  young  will  enjoy  them  logethcr. 

"THE  BUCCANEERS  OF  OUR  COAST," 
BY  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON. 

and  eiploKi  of 

tnal  WHO  Doflv  ot  sea  rovers  callini"  Iticmaelves  '■  1  ne  f— ■- '  -'-- 

Coast,"    Mr.  Stockton  throws 
wa/  lells  a  chapter  of  Americ: 

"TTO  BIDDICUT  BOYS," 

And  Thdr  AiJvcatuics  with  a  Wonderftil  Trick  Do?, 

BY  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  always  has  three  essenlialsof  story- telling— live  characters,  an  interesting  plot,  and 
a  good  style.     His  latest  story  is  strongly  marked  with  these  qualities.     Full  of  vivid  interest. 

A  Romotice  of  Chivaltyt  A  Fairy  Tale  of  Scicpwi 

"WITH  THE  BLACK  PRINCE,"  "THROUGH  THE  EARTH," 

By  T.  O.  Stoddard.  "     ~ 

An  historical  romance  of  the  middle 
century,  the  story  of  a  young  EnKJisI 
who  follows  the  fortunes  of  Edward  1 1 1.  earth  and  sending  a  boy  tl.rougb  it- 

"THE  LAKERIH  ATHLETIC  CLUB,"  A  STORY  OF  TRACK  AND  FIELD. 

By  RuPEKT  Hughes.     The  writer  tells  in  lively,  humorous  style  of  .t  year  of  sports  as  carried  out 
by  some  "  real  boys." — foot-ball,  golf,  tennis,  wheeling,  boating,  and  track  athletics. 

SHORT  STORIES  BY  FAMOUS  WRITERS. 

Many  of  the  short  stoijcs  ST.  Nicholas  has  published  in  the  past  have  already  become  juvenile  clas- 
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if  Ihe  14th         AJulesVeri 


f  Ofmfnt  FuandU. 
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,  and  Ihi 

aniimrs,   inciudint' 'Ri"TH    McEnkkv   StuAht, 
Ian  .Maclarev,  Jame!!  Whitcomb  Rilev,  Mrs. 


The  Artistic  lUustrations 

of  St.  Ntnioi.AS  h;ive  b 

illustrate  fur  thiithuleadi 


one  of  its  best 


folks' ma^oiiiK 
CHRISTMAS  NUMBER, 

ready  ei'crywbere  on  the  34rti  of  November,  is 

The  Volumt  Begins  with  November. 

Ifvou  wish  to  use  a. subscription  to  St.  NtclK 
LAS  '•^s  a  Cliriiiina.-.  nift.  wi-  w  ill  sen<i  vou  the  ce 
tlticate  shown  on  tliis  pnK<-'.     Subsoiibc  throue 


%^%  Cfcntitt-j;  Go. 

afi.  IhUholaa  fffSagaxiru^  for-  ^fouag  ffttit 

)(Krrts  Ktrtits 


Cfi.  %icli^  SfGagafinv 


THE  CENTURY  CO.,  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Macmillan  Company's  New  Books. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  UNUSUAL  IMPORTANCE. 


"''A  biography  that  desen^es  to  have  applied  to  it  the  poet*  s  07un  line,  ''In  its  simplicity  sublime. 

The  Life  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

BY  HIS  SON.    Two  Volumes,  Cloth,  $10.00  net. 


»   •! 


The  First  Edition  was 

.Published  October  12. 

This,  the  most  famous  bioffraphy  since 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  comprises  many 

hitherto  unpublished 
poems,   letters,    and 
the    personal    recol- 
lections of  old  friends 
Tyndall,  Mr.  Aubrey 
Selborne,  Mr.  Lecky, 
Professor  Palgrave,  etc. 

'i'he  portraits  and  views  illustrating  it 
^re  unusually  good. 


Postponed  from 
Octooer  6. 

such  as  Professor 
T.  de  Vere,  Lord 


The  Second  Edition  was 

Published  October  33. 

*'  Two  salient  points  strike  the  reader  of 
this  memoir.      One  is  that   it  is   uniformly 


**  Uniformly  fascinat- 
ing." —  The  Tribune^ 
New  York. 


fascinating,  so 

rich    in    anecdote 

and  marginalia  as 

to  hold  the  atten- 

tion  with    the 

power  of  a  novel.     In  the  next  place,  it  has 

been  put  together  with  consummate  tact,  if 

not  with  academic  art. 

^*  It  is  faultless  in  its  dignity.*' 


The  Third  Edition  was 
Published  Nov.  10. 


"The 
course,   is 


chief  worth    of    the    book,    of 

its  minute    and    illuminating 

portrayal    of    Tennyson    himself.        It? 

value  is  only  less 
**  Minute  and  illu- 
minating. **  —The 
Kvening  Tran- 
script^ Boston,  Mass. 


for  the  glimpses  it 
affords  of  othei 
men  of  his  time. 
Both  make  it  a  bi* 


ography  that  i« 
likely  to  be  more  than  the  book  of  one 
year,  or  of  two." 


''''Easily  the  biography^  not  only  of  the  year  but  of  the  decade,** — New   York   Times. 


The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life. 

By  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  n.p., 

Author  of  "A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,*'  ««The  Pour  Qeorges,**  etc.    Cloth  8vo.    Price,  $6.00. 


Illustrated 
tvifh  Por- 
traits ofJlr. 
Gladstone 
and  "inant/ 
other  jironi" 
inettttiien. 


The  long  period  which  Mr.  McCarthy  has  spent  as  a  member  of  the  House  -of 
Commons,  an  eye-witness  of  the  story  he  now  tells,  the  long  nights  of  research 
and  preparation  for,  and  also  the  later  work  of  writing  his  "  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  so  prominent  a  figure,  have  fitted  Mr. 
McCarthy  as  no  other  man  has  been  preparea  to  tell  the  story,  which  is  not  only 
that  of  a  man's  life,  but  of  his  country's  political  life,  so  closely  have  the  two  in- 
terests been  combined  for  these  many  years. 

It  is  sixty-four  years  or  more  since  the  handsome  young  Oxford  graduate  was 
suddenly  called  home  from  Italy  to  enter  Parliament,  and  to  take  a  prominent  place 
from  almost  the  very  first.  As  an  Under  Secretary  whose  chief  was  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  fell  upon  him  to  answer  all  questions  relating  to  the  Colonial  De- 
partment. Yet  about  this  time  Disraeli  prophesied  that  the  young  man  had  no 
futttre  before  hhtty  failing  to  recognize  his  coming  antagonist  in  a  long  fight  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  duration. 


Cloth,  extra, 

Qctavo.  Ap^ 

propriate 

Cover 

design. 

PHce, 

$6.00. 


The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

EDITED  BY  FREDERIC  Q.  KENYON.  WITH  BIOGRAPHICAL  ADDITIONS. 


This  collection  of  Mrs,  llntwninx's  letters  has 
l>een  prtrpartd  in  the  conviction  that  lovers 
of  KiiKli^h  liit-rature  will  bo  )(ii\<.\  to  make  a 
.•".os<r  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  one-- 
•  r,  it  may  triilhfully  be  sjiid,  with  two— of  the 
;ii<)st  inUrt'stin>s' literary  characters  of  the  Victt)- 
r^an  a>,'r.  It  is  a  sclt-clion  from  a  lar>;e  mass  of 
Uttt^rs,  wriitrn  at  all  prriods  in  Mrs,  Hrowninjs^'s 
lifr,  which  Mr.  IJrowninkT,  after  his  wife's  death, 
rt-clainic-d  fr«>ni  the-  friends  to  whom  they  had 
l>cen  written,  or  Ironi  thrir  representatives.  The 
Iftiers  pa>-M-d  into  the  possession  of  his  son,  Mr. 
k.  r.arnlt  r.rowninK.  with  whose  consent  they 
are  n<>\v  published.  Mis.s  Ilrowninx  (the  poet's 
s.-tert,  to  whom  many  of  the  letters  are  addressed, 
tias  alMj  freely  consented  to  their  publication.  j 


Illustrated 

nuth  Portraits, 

etc.,  Two  Vol- 

tunes,  Jfediuni 

8vo.   Price, 
$4.00. 


In  this  collection  are  comprised  the  letters  to 
Miss  Browning,  Mr.  H.  S.  Boyd,  Mrs.  Martin, 
Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mr.  John  Kenyon. 
Mr.  Chorley,  Miss  Blagden,  Miss  Haworth,  ana 
Miss  Thomson  (Madame  Emil  Braun).  To 
these  have  been  added  a  number  of  letters  which 
have  been  kindly  lent  by  their  possessors  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  volumes. 

'ITie  duties  of  the  editor  have  been  mainly 
those  of  selection  and  arrangement ;  but,  in  order 
to  complete  the  record,  it  has  bt;en  thought  well 
to  add  connecting  links  of  narrative,  which  should 
serve  to  bind  the  whole  together  into  the  unity  of 
a  biography,  which  covers  Mrs.  lirowning's  life 
from  the  time  of  her  girlhood  to  her  latest  years. 
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The  Macmillan  Company's  New  Books. 


The  Story 
of  a  Qreat 
Highway. 


The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

}\y  Col.  Hknry  Inman,  late  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Fully  Illustrated  with  full-page  Plates  by  Frederic 
Rkmingion,  and  other  illustrations  showing  Portraits  ot  famous  Trappers,  Scouts,  etc.,  and  of  places 
t>n  the  Trail  of  special  historic  interest  in  the  form  of  initials  and  tailpieces.  There  is  also  a  Map 
of  the  Trail. 


Cloth, 

8vo.  Price 

$3.50. 


OLD  ENGLISH  LOVE  SONGS. 

With  an  Introduction  by 
HAMILTON  W.  MABIE. 
Who  also  selected  the  contents. 


A  Companion  to 

Cloth.     Price,  $3.00, 

Buclcram. 

Limited  Edition. 

Price,  $5.00. 


OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS. 

books  of  the 


Of  which 
"This  is  one 


Tribung  said 
of  the  prettiest  gift 


season,  a  volume  which  anyone  with  a  taste  for 
old  English  songs  will  be  glad  to  possess." 


With  illustrations  and  decorative  head  and  tail  pieces  by  GEORGE  WHARTON   EDWARDS. 

F.  Marion  Crawford's  New  Italian  Novel;    CORLEONE. 


Another 
Story  of  the 
Saracinesca 

Family. 


Mr.  Crawford's  most  popular  novels  are  held  to  be  those  which  reproduce  Roman  society  and  arc 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Saracinescas.       The  Bookman  calls  Corleone 
"  One  of  the  strongest  aud  mcst  delightful  novels  of  the  century." 


In  two  Vol- 

umesi  Cloth 

extra.  Price 

$a.oo. 


Short  Stories  Illustrating  1.  i/e  in  India. 

IN  THE  PERHANENT  WAY. 

By  Flora  Annie  Steel,  author  of  "  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters," 
'*  In  the  Tideway,"  *'  Flower  of  Forgiveness,"  etc. 
Her  insight  into  the  native  point  of  view  is  remarkable,  and  it  is 

acknowledged  that  she  is  unsurpa.ssed  in  her  minute  acquaintance 

with  and  power  of  describing  native  life. 


YANKEE  SHIPS  AND  YANKEE 
SAILORS. 

Tales  of  1813.  By  James  Barnes.  Old  adventures  in  a  newset« 
ting;  the  names  of  half-forgotten  sailor  heroes  revived  '*and 
old  battles  between  famous  ships  refought,  the  whole  describrd 
in  a  breezy,  captivating  style  which  will  awaken  interest  in  the 
history  of  a  troublous  time  in  the  nation's  life." 


6oth  Thousand. 

Cloth  Extra.     Crown 

8vo.    Price,  $1.50. 


James  Lane  Allen's  The  Choir  Invisible. 

"  Mr.  Allen  stands  to-day  in  the  front  rank  of  American  novelists.  *  The  Choir 
Invisible  '  will  solidify  a  reputation  already  well  established,  and  bring  into 
clear  light  his  rare  gifts  as  an  artist.  For  this  latest  story  is  as  genuine  a 
work  of  art  as  has  come  from  an  American  hand." — The  Outlook. 


'  *The  lonsesti  strongs 
est  and  most  bcaiitniil 
of  Mr.  Allen's  Nov- 
els.'*—Cbloigo 
Tribune. 


THE    HISTORY  OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Under  the  Proprietary  Qovernment. 

By  EuwAKU  McCradv.     Cloth,  crown  8vo.    In  Press. 


HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP. 

By  Thomas  Carlyle.      Edited  by  Annib  Marblk   Russbuu 
Cloth,  i6mo.    80  cents  net. 


Singins:  Verses  for  Children. 


With  Music  and  Illustrations  m  Color.    Verses  by  Lydia  Avery  Coonley. 

Illustrations  and  colored  borders  by  Alick  Kellogg  Tvler.     Music  by  Frederic  W.  Root,  Eleanor  Smith,  Jbssib  L.  GAVNOt. 

and  Frank  H.  Atkinson,  Jr. 

Songsandilusic        The  verses  are  simple  and  natural,  full  of  the  pleasures  of  child-life,  outdoor  or  indoor,  cSTS*'? ''^XL 

with  Pictures              bright  and  varied.     The  music  is  admirably  suited  to  the  verses.  .lISSS^^ClSS 

""^'e^rders!^''*          "A  work  of  rare  beauty."- TVl^  Evening  Post,  Chicago.  4  ™  ti.OOilSu 

OUTDOOR  BOOKS,  FOR  OLD  AND   YOUNG. 


CITIZEN  BIRD. 

Scenes  from   Bird   Life  in  plain  language  for  beginners.      By 
Mabel  Osgood  Wrigh  r,  author  of  "  Hirdcraft,"  etc.,  and   Dr. 
Elliott  Coues,  author  of  "  Birds  of  North  America." 
Cloth,  i2mo.    $1.50  net. 

"  There  is  no  other  book  in  existence  so  well  fitted  for  arousing 
and  direclinK  the  interest  that  all  children  of  any  sensibility 
feel  toward  the  XiwA'&S' —Chicago  Tribune. 


WILD  NEIGHBORS. 

Outdoor   studies  in  the  United  Statai,  by  Ernbst  Ingeksolu 
author  of  "  Country  Cousins,"  "  Friends  Worth  Knowing,"  etc 
Crown  octavo.    Cloth.    Price,  $1.50* 

^*  The  book  is  full  of  curious  information.   An  exceedinglf  in- 
teresting chapter  is  devoted  to  animal  training  ao^   anunal 
.    intelligence,  and  no  reader,  however  well  up  in  natund  histOfy, 
will  lay  down  the  book  witnout  having  learned  ■omethlag  frofli. 
it."— T'.*^  Evening  Transcript^  Boston. 
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The  Macmillan  Company's  New  mh. 

ON  LITERATURE,  BIOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  ETC. 


THE  AGE  OF  TENNYSON. 

By  Hugh   Walker,    M.A.     Handbooks  of  English  Literatare 
Series.     i2mo.     Cloth.     Price,  90  cents  nti. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  HEROINES. 

By  Anna  Jameson.      With    twenty-five    Portraits   of    famous 
Players  in  Character.     lamo.    Cloth,  ornamental.    Price,  $2.00. 

The  analysis  of  the  characters  has  been  supplemented  by  por- 
traits of  celebrated  actresses  who  have  played  the  parts,  thus 
pres«ntmj(  the  heroines  through  the  medium  by  which  Shakspeare 
mtended  his  crealions  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  public. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  NIBELUNGS. 

Done  into  English  by  Margaret  Armour.  Illustrated  and 
Decorated  by  W.  B.  Macoougalu  Square  8vo.  Cloth.  Price, 
I2.50. 

Simrock's  arrangement  of  the  mediaeval  text  is  the  one  that  has 
been  chosen  for  translation,  and  the  plain  prose  rendering  that 
has  been  attempted  in  this  work  should  be  welcome  to  those  who 
like  a  translation  to  bring  them  as  near  as  possible  to  the  original. 

UNDINE. 

By  F.  De  La  Motte  FouQuft,  With  63  Illustrations,  Initials, 
Chapter  Headings,  and  Tailpieces,  by  Kosik  M.  M.  Pitman. 
Extra  Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     Price,  $2.00. 


Freely 
Illustrated. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  THE  LAFAYETTES. 

By  Edith  Sichel.  With  a  Frontispiece  and  many  Portraits.  "  Not  one  dull  page  in  Edith 
Sichel's  forceful,  scholarly,  and  enthusiastic  study  of  the  great  Lafayette  and  his  household." — 
AVw  }'orJk  Herald. 


8vo.     Cloth. 
Price,  $4.00. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  FRENCH  NATION. 

By  (jEorge  BiRTON  Adams,  Professor  of  History  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity.    With  Maps  and  many  Illustrations. 
i2mo.     Cloth.     Price,  f  1.25  «^/. 

"  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  French  history  to  be  set  be- 
fore educated  men  in  so  small  a  compass  more  skilfully,  more 
Kraphically,  or  more  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  results  of  re- 
cent investigation  ;  certainly  no  English  history  of  France  of  the 
same  size  can  compare  wilh  it  for  accuracy  or  interest." — English 
Historical  Review^ 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

By  Ernest  Arthur  Gardner,  M.A.,  formerly  Director  of  the 
British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Athens. 

Complete  in  z  volume.     z2mo.     Cloth.     Price,  $2.50  net. 

The  Nation  says  :  "  It  is  concise,  yet  thoroughly  readable,  and 
its  half-tone  illustrations  are  uniformly  good.  In  this  book  we 
have  for  the  first  time  in  English  a  thoroughly  competent  history 
of  Greek  sculpture.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  recommend  al- 
most without  qualification  a  book  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  incompetent  and  the  reckless." 


Scientifc  Subjects  Popularly  Treated. 


THE  DAWN  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

A  Study  of  the  Temple  Worship  and  Mythology  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians.  By  J.  Norman  Lockver,  F.R.S.,  author  of  *'  Ele- 
mentary Lessons  in  Astronomy,"  etc.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Ne'w  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Royal  8vo.    Cloth.     Price,  fi.oo. 

This  work  of  the  gn'eat  English  astronomer  is  of  most  fascina- 
ting interest,  and  is  profusely  and  appropriately  illustrated.  Its 
field  is  a  new  one,  which  should  be  fully  investigated. 


THE  FOUNDERS  OF  GEOLOGY. 

By  Sir  Archibald  Grikie,  Director  General  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.   8vo.    Cloth.    Price,  f2.oo. 

A  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  April,  1897,  inaugurating  the  Lectureship  founded  in  that 
University  in  memory  of  the  late  George  Huntington  Williams. 


Diccoveries  In 
Optics,  etc. 


LIGHT,  VISIBLE  AND  INVISIBLE. 

By  Sylvanus   P.    Thompson,  author  of  "  Electricity  and  Magnetism.*' 
on  modem  phases  of  Optics,  including  the  Rbntgen  Ray. 

SKETCHES  FROM  OLD  VIRGINIA. 


Popular  lectures 


Cloth,  lamo. 
Price,  $1.50. 


By  A.  G.  Bradley.    i2mo.     Cloth.     Price,  I1.50. 

This  collection  of  short  stories  is  a  series  of  studies  of  the  characteristics  of  a  generation  that  is  fast  dying  out  in  Virginia,  and 
relate  chiefly  to  the  period  covered  by  the  fifteen  years,  or  so,  foUowinj  the  late  war. 


TEMPLE  CLASSICS  (THE).  New  Volumes. 

FLORIO.— The  Essays  of  Jllchel  de  Jlontalgne.    Vol.  V. 

BOSWELL.— The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson.    Vol.  III. 

i6mo.     Cloth,  gilt  top.     Price,  each,   50  cents.     Limp  leather, 
gilt  top,  75  cents. 

Both  0/  these  works  will  be  complete  in  6  volumes. 


TEMPLE  DRAMATISTS  (THE).  Neuf  Vols, 

The  Faithful  Shepherdess.  By  John  Fletcher.  Edited  with 
Preface,  Notes  and  Glossary  by  F.  W.  Moorman. 

The  Rivals.  By  Richard  Brinslby  Sheridan.  Edited  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  A.  Aitken.  32mo.  Cloth,  gilt 
top.     Price,  45  cents.    Paste-grain  morocco.     Price,  65  cents. 


Send  for  Circulars  showing  the  volumes  previously  issued  and  to  follow  in  these  series,  which  are  scarcely  less 
popular  than  the  widely  known  TempU  Shakespeare, 

MACMILLAN'S  ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.     New  Volume, 

JANE  AUSTEN'S  MANSFIELD  PARK. 

The  **  Peacock"  Edition,  $2.00.   Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson.   Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson.   lamo.  Cloth.  Price*  $1.50. 

In  addition  to  the  volumes  in  this  well-known  series,  in  the  ordinary  edition,  and  in  that  known  as  the 
*•  I^eacock  Edition,"  The  Macmillan  Company  publish  the  collected  works  of  many  of  the  most  famous  novelists — 
not  only  of  such  English  writers  as  Dickens,  Scott,  Miss  Austen,  Henry  Fielding,  etc.,  etc. — but  also  translations 
of  the  works  of  Balzac,  Daudet,  Turgenieflf,  BjOmson,  etc.,  etc. 
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AN  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT! 

Sl.oo   with  coupon   secures  you   IM.\WDJATE   POSSESSION  of 


mmWl  STRITFORD-OII-IVOII  $H1K[SP[IRE 

issued  in  12  ARTISTIC  VOLUMES  BOUND  IN  HALF-MOROCCO  TITH  GILT  TOPS, 
UNCUT  EDGES,  and  a  gallery  of  illustrations  of  famous  Shakespearian  pbyeis  reproduced  i 
photogravure. 

A  limited  number  of  sets  will  be  distributed  to  readers  of  this  magazine  to 
advertise  this  matctiless  edition. 

MO    ADVAHCE    PAYMENT    REQUIRED.         NO  EXPEW8E  FOR  DELIVERY. 
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BOOKS  FOR  ALL  SEASONS 


A  History  of  Dancing 

From  the  Rarlicst  Aj?cs  to  Our  Own  Times.  By  G.  Vuillier. 
With  25  full-pajife  Photogravure  Plates  and  over  400  Text  illus- 
trations.    Folio,  cloth,  uncut,  f  13.00. 


New  Letters  of  Napoleon  I. 

Omitted  from  the  Collection  published  under  the  Auspices  of 
Napoleon  IH.  Edited  by  M.  Lkon  Lecestke,  Curator  of  the 
French  Archives.  Translated  by  I^dy  Marv  Loyd.  Uniform 
with  Meneval's  "Memoirs  of  Napoleon.  With  Portrait. 
Small  8vo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

Marriage  Customs  in  flany  Lands 

IJy  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hi'tchinson,  author  of  "Creatures  of  Other 
Days,"'  etc.     With  24  illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,  $4.00. 


Edition  in  Colors: 

Bird  Life 

A  Study  of  Our  Common  Birds.  By  Frank  M.  Chapman,  As- 
sistant Curator  of  Mammalojjy  and  Ornithology  in  the  American 
>Iuseum  of  Natural  History;  author  of  '*  Handbook  of  Birds  of 
Eastern  North  America."  Illustrated  by  Ernest  Seton  Thomp- 
son.    With  75  full-page  colored  plates.     8vo,  cloth,  $5.00. 


Peter  the  Great 

By  K.  Waliszewski.  Uniform  with  "The  Romance  of  an 
Empress  (Catherine  II.  of  Rus.sia),"  by  the  same  author. 
Small  Svo,  cloth,  with  portrait,  $2.00. 


In  Joyful  Russia 


By  John    A.    Logan,  Jr.     With  50   illustrations  in  colors  and 
black  and  white.     Small  Svo,  cloth,  $3.50. 


The  Story  of  the  Cowboy 

By  F'.  Hough,  author  of  "The  Singing  Mouse  Stories,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated by  William  L.  Wells  and  C.  M.  Russell.  A  new  vol- 
ume in  The  Story  0/  the  West  Series^  uniform  with  "The 
St  or)-  of  the  Mine  'and  "The  Story  of  the  Indian."  Edited  by 
Ripley  Hitchcock.     i2mo,  cloth,  51.50. 


Literatures  of  the  World 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse,  Hon.  M.  A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Uniform  Edition.     Each,  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Noiv  Ready: 

riodern  Eng^Iish  Literature.    By  the  Editor. 

French  Literature.  By  F^dwakd  Dowuen,  D.Litt.,  LL.D., 
I).C.L.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  m  the  University  of 
Dublin. 

Ancient  Greek  Literature.     By  Gilbert    Murray,   M.A., 

Professor  of  (ireek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 


The  Beginners  of  a  Nation 

A  History  of  the  Soiirt  e  and  Rise  of  the  Earliest  English  Settle- 
m-.-nts  in  America,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Life  and  Char- 
aciL-r  of  the  People.  The  first  volume  in  "A  History  of  Life  in 
the    United   Stales."     By    Edward    Egglesto.n.      Svo,  cloth, 

§1.50. 


The  Concise  Knowledge  Library 

A  new  Series  of  in-^tructive  and  interesiini;  books,  which  contain 
in  an  ahrid^^ed  form  a  wealth  of  exact  information  which  can  be 
thoroiii^hly  relied  on  by  tlie  student,  and  yet  of  such  a  popular 
char.n  t«-r  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  general  reader. 

A'<>r<.'  Ready: 

Natural  History.     Nearly  800  pages  and  over  500  original  illus- 

tratit)n>.     Small  Svo,  cloth.  $j.o<.>. 
Astronomy,     illustrated.     Small  Svo,  cloth. 


SARAH  GRAND'S  NE  W  NO  VEL, 

THE  BETH  BOOK. 

By  Sarah    Grand,   author   of   "  The  Heavenly    Twins,"  etc 
isimo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


The  Christian 


The 


A  Story,     Bv  Hall  Caine,  author  of  "The  Manxman,"" 
Deemster,     "  The  Bondman,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Equality 

By  Edward   Bellamy,  author  of  **  Lookintf  Backward,"  "Dr. 
Heidenhoflf's  Process,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  fi.25. 


The  Mystery  of  Choice 

By  R.  W.  Chambers,  author  of  "The  Moon   Maker,"  "The 
Red  Republic,"  etc.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


At  the  Cross-Roads 

By  F.  F.  MoNTRfisoR,  author  of  "  Into  the  Highways  and 
Hedges,"  "False  Coin  or  True?"  "The  One  Who  Looked 
On,"  etc.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Baboo   Hurry  Bungsho  Jabberjee,  B.  A. 

By  F.  Anstey.  author  of  "Vice  Versa,"  "The  (Want's  Robe," 
"Tourmalin  s  Time  Cheques,"  etc.     Illustrated.     i2n 


$1.50. 


t2mo,  cloth, 


Uncle  Remus 


His  Songs  and  His  Sayings.  By  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
New  and  revised  edition.  With'  112  illustrations  by  A.  B. 
Frost.     i2mo,  cloth,  f^.oo. 


The  Seven  Seas 

A  recent  volume  of  Poems  by   Ri;dyard  Kipling,   author  of 
"  Barrack-Room  Ballads,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  f  1.50. 


NEW  JUVENILE  BOOKS 
True  to  His  Home 


By  Hezekiah  Butter  • 
''^"  The  Patriot  School- 


A  Tale  of  the  Boyhood  of    Franklin. 
worth,  authorof  "The  Wampum  Belt, 
master,"  etc.     Illustrated  by  H.  Winthrop  Peirce.     x2mo,  cloth^ 

I1.50. 


The  Red  Patriot 

A  Story  of  the   American  Revolution,     By  W.  O.  Stoddard, 

author  of  "  Little  Smoke, I'he  Windfall,"  etc.     Illustrated 

by  B.  West  Clinedinst.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


The  Exploits  of  Myles  Standish 

By   Henry  Johnson    (.Muirhead   Robertson),  author  of  "  From 
Scrooby  to  Plymouth  Rock."     Illustrated.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


Commodore  Bainbridge 

From  the  Gunroom  to  the  Quarterdeck.  By  James  Barne.s, 
authorof  "Midshipman  Farrajfut."  Young  Heroes  0/ Our 
NaTy  Series.  Illustrated  by  George  Gibbs  and  others.  z2mo, 
cloth,  fi.oo. 

APPLETONS'  HOME-READING    BOOKS 

A  comprehensive  series  of  books  presenting  upcm  a  symmetrical 

f}lan  the  best  available  literature  in  the  various  fields  oi  human 
earning,  selected  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  students  of  all  grades 
in  supplementing  their  school  studies  and  for  home  reading. 
TO  I'olumes  are  No^v  Ready.     Uniform  Edition.     Each  illus- 
trated.    i2mo,  cloth.     (Send  for  Prospectus  of  Series.) 


.Send  for  a  copy  {free)  of  the  illustrated  holiday  number  of  Appletons'  Monthly  Bulletin^  containing 

descriptions  of  these  and  other  important  books. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY    -    -    73  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


For  mutual  aduantage  u'hen  you  uiriU  to  an  aitwrtiaer  pieaae  mentton  this  magazim 
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Or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enterprise  Beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Hy  VVASHiN«.roN  Ikvinc;.  Tacoma  Edition.  With  28 
photojrravure  illustrations,  and  each  paxfe  surrounded  with  a 
colored   decorative  border.     Two  vf)ls.,  larv;e  8vo,    l>eautifully 

{)rinted  and  bound.     Cloth  extra.  Kill  tops,  $6.00  ;  three-quarters 
cvant,  $12.00. 

This  edition  is  printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  and  is  by  far 
the  most  sumptuous  presentati<in  ol  ''  Astoria  "  ever  issued.  It  is 
embellished  with  borders,  printed  in  colors,  especially  designed  by 
Margaret  Annstronx:.  The  photogravure  illustrations  have  b<-en 
specially  prepared  for  this  edition  by  the  well-known  artists  R. 
P.ZoKbaum,  F.  S.  Church,  C.  Harry  Katon,  J.  C.  Beard,  and 
others. 

Some  Colonial  Homesteads 

And  their  Stories.  By  Marion  Hakland.  With  86  illustra- 
tions.    8vo,  ^\\\  top,  ^3.o(j. 

In  this  volume  the  author  tells  the  stories  of  some  colonial 
homesteads  whose  names  have  Inicome  household  words.  The 
book  ischarmin>;ly  written,  and  is  embellished  by  a  lar>i^e  num- 
ber of  illustrations,  very  carefully  selected  and  enjjraved. 
Amon>f  the  homesteads  presented  are :  Brandon,  Westovei', 
Shirley,  .Marshall  House,  Cliveden  (Chew  House),  Morris 
House,  Van  Cortlandt  .Manor  House,  Oak  Hill  (the  home  of 
the  Livinis'stons),  I'hilipse  .Manor  House,  Jumel  House  (Fort 
Washintfton),  Smith  House  (Sharon,  C'onn.),  Pierce  Home- 
stead, Parson  Williams's  House,  Varina  (Pocahontas),  James- 
town, and  Williamsbtirg. 

Historic  New  York. 

The  Half  MtMin  Series.  Edited  by  Maud  Wilder  Good- 
win, Alick  C\krin(;ton  R«)VCK,  and  Rith  Putnam.  With 
39  illustrations  and  maps.     8vo,  y(\\X.  top,  $^.50. 

The  volume  includes  the  papers  which  have  appeared  under 
the  title  ot  the  '*  Half  M(Mm  Series."  The  book  is  quaintly  il- 
lustrated, and  affords  ((limpsits  of  New  York  in  the  olden  time 
which  cannot  fail  to  interest  those  who  know  the  city  only  in 
its  .strenuous  modem  life. 


On  Blue  Water. 


By  Edmondo  dh  Amicis,  author  of  *'  Holland  and  Its  People," 
"Spain  and  the  Spaniards,"  etc.  Translated  by  J, B.  Brown. 
With  60  Illustrations.  Uniform  in  >feneral  style  with  the 
illustrated  editions  of  Amicis'  works.     8vo,  >{ilt  top,  12.25. 

The  author  describes  the  life  on  an  emijifrant  ship  bound  from 
(ienoa  to  Buenos  Ayres.  His  touch  is  liyjht,  while  his  observa- 
tion is  close,  and  tne  pictures,  lx)th  of  the  saloon  life  and  of 
the  teeming  emigrant  quarters,  are  graphic. 


Nippur: 


Or,  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the  Euphrates.  The 
Narrative  of  the  University  of  I'ennsylvania  Expedition  to 
Babylonia,  in  the  years  1888  i8</j.  By  Iomn  Pinnhit  Pktkrs, 
Ph. I).,  Sc.I).,  I). I).,  Director  of  the  Expedition.  Very  fully 
illustrated,     'i'wo   volumes,   sold   separately,   8vo,   each  92.50. 

A   splentliil   work,   which  is  to  be  classed  among  the   most 
remarkable  of  modern  archa;t)logical  res<;arches.- -A'.  1'.  Times. 

Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series. 

Ktut'fit  IsiUfs.     Fully  illustrated,  large  i2mo,  each,  cloth,  $1.50. 

21.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  the  Period  of  National  Pres- 
ervation and  Reconstruction,  1832-1885.  ^^y ^*>''-  ^^'^t* 
I  .  CntK(  n,  author  of  "  Life  of  Ericsson." 

22.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
1807-1870.  By  HKNR^  A.  White,  of  Wa.shingHm  and  Lee 
University. 


LONDON : 

24  Bedford  St„  Strand 

The  Venetian  Painters  of  the 


Renaissance. 


By  Bernhard    Bkrk.nson,  author  of   "  Ix»renro  L(  tto,"  etc. 
I^irge  paper  edition,  containing  24  photogravure  reproductions 
rf)f  famfnis  paintings  by  Messina,  Vecchio,  Bissolo,  Titian,  Bel- 
lini, Piombo,  etc.     I.^rge  Svo. 


Little  Journeys. 


To  the  Homes  of  Famous  Women.  By  Elbert  Hubbard. 
Being  the  series  for  1897.  Printed  on  deckle-edged  paper,  and 
bound  in  one  volume,  with  portraits.     i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.75. 

Uniform  with  thr  above  : — 

Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Qood  Men  and   Great. 
Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  American  Authors. 

The  3  vol.s.,  as  a  set,  in  a  box,  $5.25. 
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Sketched  in  a  Xew  England  Suburb.  By  Anna  Fuller. 
New  holiday  edition,  with  13  illustrations  by  George  Slu.\ne. 
8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 

By  the  same  author  : — 

A  Venetian  June  and  A  Literary  Courtship. 

Holiday  edition,  with  numerous  illustrations. 
The  2  vv)ls.,  as  a  set,  in  a  box,  $2.50. 

The   Ayrshire   Homes 
Haunts  of  Burns. 

By  Henrv  C.  Shelley.  With  26  full-page  illustrations  from 
photographs  by  the  author,  and  with  portrait  in  photogravure. 
i6mo,  gilt  top,  fi.25. 

A  book  of  interest  to  all  lovers  of  Robert  Bums  and  of  Scot- 
land. The  value  of  this  little  w^ork  is  enhanced  by  the  views  of 
the  homes  and  scenes  which  are  placed  by  the  side  of  the  verses 
with  which  Bums  has  made  them  immortal. 

A  Note=Book  in   Northern 
Spain. 

By  Archer  M.  Hi'ntington.  With  over  100  illustzations. 
Large  Svo,  gilt  top,  I3.S0. 

In  this  volu^ne  of  travel  the  author  describes  a  district  hith- 
erto inadequately  treated  by  writers  on  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 
The  author  describes  a  trip  through  the  provinces  of  Galicia,  to 
Astorga,  (Jviedo,  Yustc,  and  many  other  places  of  historic  in- 
terest. A  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  bull- 
ring is  also  given. 

The  Cruikshank  Fairy  Book. 

Four  Famous  Stories.  I.  Puss  in  Roots.  II.  Hop.  o*  My 
Thumb.  III.  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  IV.  Cinderella.  With 
40  reproductionsof  the  characteristic  designs  of  George  Cruik- 
shank.   Svo,  full  gilt  edges,  handsomely  stamped  cover;  (ii.oou 

John  Marmaduke. 

A  Romance  of  the  English  Invasion  of  Ireland  in  T640.  By 
Sami  kl  Harden  Chirch,  author  of  *'Lifc  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well."    3d  edition.     Illustrated.     z2mo,  $1.35. 

"  A  stirring  and  captivating  story." — Columbus  Ditpatch» 

Irving's  Complete  Works. 

New  Knickerbocker  Edition.  Fortv  volumes  printed  on 
vellum  deckle-edged  paper,  from  new  electrotype  plates,  with 
photogravure  and  other  illustrations.  z6mo,  gilt  tops.  S'^  only 
m  sets.     Per  .set,  fso.oo. 
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"WELL  IN  THE  FRONT  IN  J898 

THE  BOOKMAN 

An  Illustrated  Literary  Journal 


English  Edit'^r :  V.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  MjV^  LL.D. 
American  Editors :  ProL  HARRY  THURSTON  PECK,  of  Cdtimbia  Colkge,  N.  Y* 

JAMES  MACARTHUR 


$2.00  PER  YEAR 


I   T-|p     Rnntrtn^ri     ^^^  ^^^^  ^  distinct  success  since  its  appearance  in  February,  1895.     It 
X  IXC     I^J\JvJRJ.llitil    started   with  the  assumption  that  there  is  ample  room  and  a  sufficient 
clientele  among  the  great  multitude  of  readers  in  America  for  a  literary  journal  of  the  same  character  as  the 
English  Bookman,  and  its  brief  history  has  already  thoroughly  justified  its  existence. 

With  the  compass  of  a  monthly  journal,  The  B<»kman  has  been  able  to  embrace  all  parts  of  current 
literature,  and  we  are  warranted  in  stating  that  it  not  only  meets  the  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  readers, 
but  will  cover  in  the  course  of  the  year  at  least  as  much  ground  as  the  weekly  periodicals,  and  at  less 
expense.  The  Bookman,  in  brief,  has  proved  to  be,  as  a  contemporary  puts  it,  a  vade  mecum  for  everybody 
who  reads  or  writes. 


CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT.—  The  Book- 
:nan  is  unusually  complete  and  fresh  in  the 
matter  ol  American  and  English  literary  news. 

NEW  WKl'l'ERS.—  The  Bookman  will  continue 
to  give  biographical  sketches  of  new  and  rising 
authors  of  the  day.  Portraits  and  other  illus- 
trations will  also  be  g^ven. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  ARTICLES. 

The  Bookman  will  be  noted,  as  heretofore,  for 
its  timely  and  important  miscellaneous  articles. 

NEW  ^BOOKS.— The  Bookman  especially  aims  at 
giving  prompt  reviews  of  new  books,  by  com- 
petent critics. 

OUR  LONDON  LETTER.—  The  Bookman  con- 
tains a  London  Letter  by  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll. 

PARIS  LETTER.—  The  Bookman  also  publishes 
a  Paris  Letter. 

CONTINENTAL     AND     EDUCATIONAL 

SURVEY. —  /'//<?  Bookman  surveys,  periodi- 
cally, the  field  of  Continental  literature,  and  the 
latest  educational  publications. 

AMONG  THE  LIBRARIES.— r/i^  Bookman 
gives  especial  attention  to  Library  Economy, 
and  accurate  news  from  the  great  libraries  of 

the  world. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—  The  Bookman  contains  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  collectors  of  rare  books  and 
bibliographers,  including  the  art  of  book-mak- 
ing on  its  technical  side. 


!J    T^h^     Bontrfn^n     ^^^^  ^^  ^^"^*  postpaid,  for  one  year,  on  receipt  of  $2.00,  and  is  for  sale  bv 
||      *  *Av'     U\JVJRA.l.L0,Lk    all  newsdealers  at  20  cents  per  copy.    Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  all 

Jl    booksellers  and  newsdealers,  and  by 

I  Dodd,  mead  $  Co.,  4S"b^»«  '  149^151  fmbJioenue,  RetDj^orlc 

I!  {Send /or  a  protpectui  giving  fuller  detail*  o/the  Bookman* t  programme  f^r  tSffSJ) 

For  mutual  aaoantua^  ju/bfii  yoir  mrtU  to  OJt  tulottH99r  pImtM  mtitlom  tkts  mm§UMlm9, 
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THE  BOOK  MART.—  The  Bookman,  under  its 
department,  **The  Book  Mart,*'  presents  facts 
of  an  interesting  and   novel  nature  alike  to 
bookreaders,  bookbuyers,  and  booksellers.  The 
list  of  the  six  best-selling  books  of  the  month   » 
from  leadmg  booksellers  throughout  the  country    || 
has  proved  to  be  a  feature  of  great  interest  to    j| 
general    readers,    as    well    as    to   those  more   U! 
intimately  connected  with  the  selling  of  books, 
whose  hearty  co-operation  has  been  secured. 


FINALLY,  The  Bookman  aims  at  interesting  all 
connected  with  books,  and  at  being  thoroughly 
readable.  For  this  purpose  the  co-operation  of 
some  of  the  ablest  writers  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ing booksellers  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
has  been  obtained.  Among  those  who  have 
already  contributed  to  The  Bookman,  and  who 
have  undertaken  to  contribute  in  the  future,  are 
the  following  : 


Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  J.   M.   Barrie,   Brander  Matthews, 


Vinne,   Robert  Hoe,    Austin  Dobson,  Edmund  Gosae,  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw,  etc.,  etc. 


ca  BOOK5 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company's  Latest  Books. 


Irish  Idylls.  By  Jank  Barlow.  With  many 
illustrations  from  photoj^raphs  taken  expressly  for 
this  edition  by  (Clifton  Johnson.  Svo,  decorated 
cloth,  $2.00. 

Victorian  Literature.  A  Historv-  of  the  Litera- 
ture  of  the  Victorian  Era.  By  C'i-KMKNT  K. 
Shortkr,  author  of  **  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Her 
Circle."     Svo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Hamlet.  Illustrated  by  II.  C.  Christy,  Cover  in 
full  gold,  gilt  edges,  §2.00. 

Stories  of  Famous  Operas.  By  Miss  II.  A. 
CIiKRHER,  author  of  "  Stories  of  the  Wagoner 
Operas,"  "  Legends  of  the  Virgin,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated.    i2mo,  illustrated  cloth,  $1.50. 

Pictures  from  the  Life  of  Nelson.     By  W. 

Clark  Rtsskll,  author  of  "The  Wreck  of  the 
Grosvenor,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Portraits  of  Musicians.  By  Camille  Bkl- 
laku'e.  (Translated  from  the  French.)  With 
16  portraits.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  English  Stage.  Being  an  account  of  the 
Victorian  Drama.  By  Al'glstin  Filon.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.  Introduction  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones.     Svo,  cloth,  $2.50. 

The  Ian  ilaclaren  Year  Book.  i2mo,  orna- 
mental cloth,  $1.25. 

Romance  of  the  Irish  Stage.  By  J.  Fitzger- 
ald MoLLOY,  author  of  "  Life  of  Peg  Woffington." 
With  portraits.     Two  vols.,  $4.00. 

The  Potter's  Wheel.  By  Ian  Maclaren, 
author  of  "  The  Mind  of  the  Master,"  etc.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 

The   Qreen   Quess    Book.      By  Mary  McL. 
'  Watson    and    Sisan     Hayes    Ward,    i6mo, 
cloth,  §1.00. 

Constitutional  Studies.  By  James  Schouler, 
LL.l).,  author  of  *'A  History  of  the  United 
States,"  etc.     Svo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Ian  ilaclaren  Calendar.    With  decorative 

borders,  neatly  boxed,  4to,  $1.00. 

Colonisation  in  the  United  States.      From 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
By  G.  Barnett  Smith.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

Dariel:  A  Romance  of  Surrey.      By  R.    D. 

Blackmore,  author  of  "  Lorna  Doone,"  etc.,  etc. 
With  fourteen  full-page  illustrations  by  Chris 
Hammond.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

The  Two  Captains.  A  Sea  Tale.  By  W^ 
Clark  Ris^kll,  author  of  "  The  Wreck  of  the 
Cirosvenor,"  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  cloth, 
$1.50. 


A    Novel, 
author  of 


By    Henry 
"  The   .Sowers." 


Minister. 
•Lilith,'* 


In   Kedar's  Tents. 

Skton    Merriman, 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Salted  With  Fire.  The  Story  of  a 
By  George  Macdonald,  author  of 
etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  King's  Highway.  A  Novel.  By  Amelia 
E.  Barr,  author  of  '*  A  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon," 
"  Friend  Olivia,"  etc.     I2md,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Queen  of  the  Jesters.  By  Max  Pemberton, 
author  of  "The  Little  Huguenot,"  etc.,  etc.  Illus- 
trated.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Spanish  Maid.  By  Quiller-Couch.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

Bye- Ways  of  Life.  By  R.  S.  Hichens,  author 
of  "The  (ireen  Carnation,"  *' An  Imaginative 
Man,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

The  Children  of  the  Sea.  A  Tale  of  the  Fore- 
castle. By  Joseph  Conrad,  author  of  *'  Almayer's 
Folly,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Lumen.  A  Novel.  By  Camille  Flammarion. 
Authorized  translation  from  the  French.  i6mo, 
cloth,  §1.00. 

FOR  YOUNGER  READERS- 

Elsie  Dinsmore.  By  Martha  Finley.  With 
many  illustrations  by  H.  C.  Christy.  Large  Svo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

Elsie  at  Home.  By  Martha  Finley.  Similar 
in  general  style  to  the  previous  '*  Elsie"  books. 
i6mo,  cloth.  $1.25. 

The  Adventures  of  MabeL  By  Rafford  Pyke. 
For  children  of  five  and  six.  With  many  illus- 
trations by  M^lanie  Elisabeth  Norton.  Large 
Svo,  $1.75- 

Children  at  Sherburne  House.  By  Amanda 
M.  Douglas.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Hannah  Ann.  A  Sequel  to  **  A  Little  Girl  in  Old 
New  York."  By  Amanda  M.  Douglas.  Illus- 
trated.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Untold   Tales   of    the    Past.     By   Beatrice 

Harraden,  author  of  *'  Ships  that  Pass  in  the 
Night,"  •*  Hilda  Strafford,"  etc.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

Witch  Winnie  In  Venice.  By  Elizabeth  W\ 
CiiAMPNKV.  With  many  illustrations.  Large 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Pierre  and  His  Poodle.  By  Elizabeth  W\ 
Champney.  W^ith  numerous  illustrations.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.00. 

Derick.  By  Barbara  Yechton,  author  of  **  We 
Ten,"  etc.    Illustrated.   Large  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The   Missing    Prince.      By  G.    E.    Farrow, 

author  of  *'  The  Wallypug  of  Why."  lUustratcd. 
Svo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


The  above  hooks  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  will  be  seni^  mail  prepaid^  on  receipt  0/ Prie4^  i^ 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Fifth  Ave.  and  Twenty-first  St.,  New  York. 


For  mutual  advantaaa  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magoM/tm, 
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FOR  DESCRIPTION  SEE  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THIS  LEAF 

8.19-9,6  •■nq»ci}i>>  I  "iBCLiCii  <&!j^i'*  14 

7.  5^<^d^^^^  on  (9e  ®e0i>air  of  i^t  ^toptt  of  ^u^^^^* 

(734  B.C.;  edited  late) 

8  ,  19     \  ND  when  they  say  to  you :  Consult  the  ghosts  and  the  familiar 
±\.  spirits  that  cheep  and  that  moan,^^  ♦give  this  answer*:    Should 
not   a   people    ♦rather*    consult   its    God?     on    behalf   of    the    living  5 
20  ♦should    men    consult*    the   dead?     To   the   instruction   and   to   the 
admonition! 37     Surely  they  will  speak  according  to  this  word. 

*     *     *      *     ♦he*  for  whom  there  is  no  daybreak. 3^ 

21  And  he  will  pass  through  it,39  hard-pressed  and  famishing, 

And  it  will  be  that,  when  he  is  famished,  he  will  be  enraged,        10 
And     will     curse     his     king     and     his    God,^°  and    turn    his    gaze 

22  ¥r     ^     *     *     ,  and  ♦then*  to  earth  will  he  look,  [upward, 
But  behold,  distress  and  gloom,  a  dark  veil  of  anguish, 

And  thick  darkness 

8.  ZU  ^^tat  Hinc^.  15 

(Prob.ably  post-Exilic) 

9,1  •  T  N    the    former    time    He    brought    into    contempt    the    land    of 

1  Zebulun  and  the  land  of  Naphtali,  but  in  the  latter  *time*  He 
confers  honor  on  the  road  to  the  Sea,  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan, 
the  district  of  the  nations/*  20 

2  The  people  who  walked  in  darkness  behold  a  great  light  j 
Those    who    dwell    in    the    land    of  deepest   gloom,   upon  them  a 

light  brightly  shines. 

3  Thou  multipliest  cexultation>,  thou  increasest  joy; 

They  joy  before  thee  as  men  joy  in  harvest,  ♦and*  as  men    exult  25 

when  they  divide  spoil. 

4  For    ^Israel's*   burdensome    yoke,  and    the   ccrossban   laid    on    his 

shoulder, 
The    rod    of    his    taskmaster,    thou    hast   broken  as    in    Midlands 

day  ♦of  battle*.*3  30 

5  For  e\  ery  boot  of  the  warrior  whose  tread  resounds,  and  ♦every* 

war-cloak  drenched  with  blood, 
Will  be  burned  up,  ♦will  be^  the  prey  of  the  flames. 

6  For  to  us  a  child  is  born,  to  us  a  son  is  given, 

And  dominion   rests  on  his  shoulder,  35 

9.  i^   'FfM-  is  there  not  a  dark  veil  to  ♦the  land*  which  has  anguish ?4a 


The  Polychrome  Bible 

A  New  Translation  of  the  Scriptures  from  a  Revised  Text,  with  Explanator>''  Notes 
and  numerous  Pictorial  Illustrations.  Many  pages  printed  in  colors  exhibiting  the  compos- 
ite structure  of  the  books.  Prepared  by  Eminent  Biblical  Scholars  of  Europe  and  America, 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  PAUL  HAUPT.  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  the 
Cognate  Languages  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Honorary  Curator  of 
the  Collections  of  Oriental  Antiquities  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  &c.. 
assisted  by  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  of  Philadelphia,  editor  of  the  New  Variorum 
Edition  of  Shakespeare,  &c. 
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Long  years  of  preparation,  and  ctjllaboration  upon  a  vast  scale,  have  been 
devoted  to  this  work,  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  yet  attempted  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  scholarship. 

The  Authorized  Version  <jf  1611  was  the  work  of  English  scholars.  The 
Rez'iscd  I'ersion  was  the  joint  production  of  England  and  America,  although 
many  of  the  readings  and  renderings  preferred  by  the  American  Committee 
were  not  adopted  by  the  English  Revisers.  The  Polychrome  Bihle  will  have 
the  unique  distinction  of  representing  the  united  Biblical  scholarship  of  the 
civilized  world. 

In  its  band  of  translators  we  find  side  by  side  with  the  most  eminent  Biblical 
scholars  of  America,  such  as  Pres.  Harper,  of  Chicago  ;  Drs.  Moore,  of  Andover; 
Toy,  of  Harvard ;  Curtis,  of  Yale ;  Ward,  editor  of  The  Independent^  New  York ; 
Brown,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary;  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia; 
McCuROV,  of  Toronto,  &c.,  the  leading  English  scholars  like  Drs.  Cheyne, 
Driver,  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Ryle,  Martineau,  &c.,  as  well  as  Drs.  Wellhausen. 
Kautzsch,  Siegp'ried,  Stade,  Budde,  Cornill,  Kittel,  Delitzsch  and 
others,  representing  the  best  scholarship  of  the  Continent. 

The  projectors  of  this  great  enterprise  consider  that  the  Revised  Version 
was  an  unsatisfactory  compromise,  which  destroyed  the  charm  of  the  older 
translation  while  failing  to  give  the  reader  the  full  results  of  modern  research. 
In  the  present  work  nothing  is  omitted  which  can  secure  this  end.  The 
translation  is  based  upon  a  thoroughly  revised  Hebrew  text,  which  has  been 
rendered  into  modern  literary  English. 

The  text  is  accompanied  by  pictorial  illustrations  from  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  monuments,  photographs  of  Biblical  sites,  &c.,  together  with 
explanatory  notes  and  historical  and  critical  introductions  to  the  several 
books.    These  comments  represent  the  ripest  fruits  of  research. 

Though  based  upon  the  combined  Biblical  scholarship  of  the  worlds  this 
is  not  a  book  for  scholars  only,  but  for  the  people.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
necessary  to  read  the  Bible  with  the  aid  of  commentaries,  glossaries,  &c. 
The  Polychrome  Bible  is  translated  into  the  language  of  to-day,  and  the  chief 
aim  has  been  t<i  make  its  meaning  clear  and  intelligible,  so  that  "he  who 
runs  may  read." 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  work  is  its  printing.  To  give 
to  the  reader,  in  visible  form,  the  results  of  Modem  Criticism  as  to  the 
different  sources  from  which  some  of  the  Old  Testament  books  have  been 
made  up,  the  text  is  printed  on  variously  colored  backgrounds  exhibiting  the 
composite  structure  of  the  books.  It  thus  records  the  present  general  agree- 
ment of  the  most  competent  Biblical  scholars.  These  are  all  men  who  thof- 
oughly  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  BibU*,  but  who  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  to  make  accessible  to  the  general  public  the  results  arrived  at  by  the 
most  eminent  specialists  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  these  investigations. 

The  Old  Testament  is  to  be  published  in  twenty  separate  parts,  appearing 
from  time  to  time.  There  will  be  issued  immediately  three  parts,  viz.,  Judges^ 
translated  by  The  Rev.  G.  F.  Moorfc,  D.  D.,  of  Andover;  Isaiah^  by  The  Rev. 
Canon  T.  K.  Chp:ynk  of  Oxford  :  Psalms,  by  Dr.  J.  WELLHAUSEN,  of  Gdttingen, 
and  Dr.  H.  H.  Ftrnkss,  of  Philadelphia. 

A  full  Prospectus  j^ivintr  a  complete  account  of  this  j^eat  enterprise  wiU 
be?  scut  to  any  address  upon  application.  On  the  other  side  of  this  ieqf  wUi 
be  found  a  sample  pat^e  shozuinff  the  polychrome  priniingt  and  also 
an  interesting-  specimen  of  the  Xew  Translation. 
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This  is  a  Partial  Announcement*  for  Next  Year 


**THE  STORY  OF  THE  REVOLU- 
TION" by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
will  run  throughout  1898  as  one  of  the 
leading  features.  The  author  of  **The 
Life  of  Washington"  undertook  this  large 
work  with  two  ideas  in  view:  (i)  To  pre- 
sent the  fight  for  American  independence 
— not  as  a  dry  history  but  a  vivid  picture 
of  vital  struggle,  reproducing  the  atmos- 
phere and  feeling  of  the  time.  (2)  To  make 
clear  the  historical  significance- and  pro- 
portion of  the  events  described.  (For  the 
first  time  all  the  modern  art  forces  and 
resources  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Revolution.  HoWard  Pyle  and  a  corps 
of  artists  began  work  upon  it  last 
summer.) 

CAPTAIN  A.  T.  MAHAN'S  **The 
American  Navy  in  the  Revolution  " 
will  be  a  group  of  articles  written  to  com- 
plement **  The  Story  of  the  Revolution." 
They  will  deal  largely  with  the  romantic 
side  of  our  sea-fighting.  (They  will  be  illus- 
trated byCarltonT.  Chapman,  Harry  Fenn, 
and  some  of  the  same  artists  that  are  at 
work  on  **  The  Story  of  the  Revolution. ") 

ROBERT  GRANT'S  *^  SEARCH- 
LIGHT LETTERS  "  are  hift  replies  to 
various  letters  that  were  brought  in  to 
him  in  consequence  of  his  **  Reflections 
of  a  Married  Man  "  and  **  The  Opinions 
of  a  Philosopher."  They  are  written  with 
his  characteristic  humor  combined  with 
uncommon  sense. 

**LIFE  AT  GIRLS'  COLLEGES," 
like  the  articles  on  '*  Undergraduate  Life 
at  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale"  will  tell 
of  the  manners,  customs,  and  life  of 
various  American  college  girls.  (Richly 
illustrated.) 


THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE'S  FIRST 
LONG  NOVEL,  **  RED  ROCK— A 
Chronicle  of  Reconstruction,"  will  be 
Scribner's  leading  fiction  serial  during 
'98.  Mr.  Page  has  hitherto  written  of 
the  Old  South  or  the  New  South;  he  now 
writes,  with  all  the  richness  of  color  that 
has  gained  him  so  much  affection,  the 
novel  of  the  era  when  the  Old  South  was 
lost  forever  and  the  New  South  had  not 
yet  found  itself.  Mr.  Page  has  devoted 
four  years  to  the  story,  and  he  considers 
it  his  best  work.  (It  will  be  illustrated  by 
B.  West  Clinedinst.) 

**  THE  WORKERS  "  in  a  new  field.— 
Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  the  college  graduate 
who  became  a  day-laborer  in  order  to  learn 
the  truth  about  the  working  classes,  will 
continue  the  story  of  his  two  years'  ex- 
periment. In  '98  he  will  tell  about  his  ex- 
perience with  laborers  and  anarchists  in 
Chicago  and  the  problems  of  organized 
labor.  (Fully  illustrated  by  W.  R.  Leigh.) 

SENATOR  HOAR'S  POLITICAL 
REMINISCENCES.— Senator  Hoar  is  a 
shrewd  observer  and  a  witty  writer,  and  he 
has  been  in  public  life  for  forty-five  years. 

**  BITS  OF  EUROPE  IN  AMERICA." 
— The  three  most  typical  European  set- 
tlements in  this  country  have  been  studied 
by  three  women  writers.  Octave  Thanet, 
Cornelia  Atwood  Pratt,  and  Elia  W. 
Peattie.   (Fully  illustrated.) 

SHORT  FICTION.— R  U  D  Y  A  R  D 
KIPLING,  GEORGE  W.  CABLE, 
KENNETH  GRAHAME,  and  others, 
are  under  engagement  to  contribute  short 
stories  during  1898. 


♦  The  full  prospectus  in  small  hook  form  printed  in  colors  with  illustration*  {cover  and  decorations  by  Maxfield 
Par  risk)  will  de  sent  upon  application. 

$3.00  A  YEAR,  25  CENTS  A  NUMBER.     CHARLES  SCRIBNER*S  SONS,  NEW  YORK. 
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SCRIBNER'S  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 

GENERAL  HARRISON'S  GREAT  BOOK 

This  Country  of  Ours. 

By  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ex-President  of  the  United  States.     i2mo,  Si. 50. 

''  The  purpose  of  the  hook  is  to  ^h>e  a  better  knoivledgc  of  things  that  haTC  been  too  near  and  familiar  to  he  tuell 
known.  J  hope  it  may  also  tend  to  promote  an  intelligent  patriot  istn  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizen' 
ship." — Author's  Preface. 

Contents  :  —  The   Constitution — The   Congress  —  The    President — The   Slate   Department — The 

Treasury   Department  —  Departments  of    War  and   Justice — The   Post  Office    Department — The    Na\'y 

Department — Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture — Independent  Boards  and  Commissions  —  The 

Judiciary. 

"  Nowhere  could  there  be  found  a  vohime  better  adapted  to  popular  uses  than  this  compendium  of  one  of  the  wisest  of 
our  Presidents.     .     .     .     These  chapters    .     .     .     possess  a  permanent  value. "--.Wti'  ]'ork  Tribune. 

Old   Creole   DayS^       By  George  W.  Cable. 

With  8  full-page  illustrations  and  14  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Albert  Herter,  all  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure, and  with  an  original  cover  design  by  the  same  artist.     8vo,  $6.00. 

A  few  copies  still  left  of  the  Special  Limited  Edition  on  Japan  paper.     Each  $12.00  net. 

This  edition  of  Mr.  Cable's  m;isterpiece  is  a  most  remarkable  achievement.  Mr.  Herter's  illustrations,  while  charmingly 
in  key  with  the  stories,  are  exquisite  in  their  firmness,  jfrace  and  feeling.  Indeed,  they  have  probably  never  been  equaled  in 
these  qualities  by  any  American  illustrator.  The  volume,  with  its  wide  mar>^ins,  fme  paper,  and  beautiful  printin>;,  really 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  art  of  book-m.ikinj^  on  this  .side  of  the  water,  and  forms  an  iaeal  gift-book.  It  is  as  unique  in  its 
mechanical  perfection  as  the  stories  themselves  are  in  our  literature. 

London:  As  Seen  by  C»  D»  Gibson^ 

Written  and  illustrated  by  Ch.\rles  D.vna  Gibson.     Large  folio,  12  x  18  inches,  $5.00. 

ftdition  de  Luxe^  limited  to  the  first  250  impressions^  with  special  features.     $10.00  net. 

The  readers  of  Scribners  Magazine  will  remember  this  interesting  series  of  articles,  but  they  will  probably  be  mnch 
surpri.sed  at  the  present  form.  The  large  size  has  made  it  possible  to  do  much  greater  justice  to  the  illustrations,  all  of  which 
have  been  remade,  and  much  unpublished  material  has  been  added,  making  practically  a  new  presentation  of  the  subject.  The 
volume  represents  Mr.  Gibson's  most  important  artistic  output  so  far,  and  is  of  the  greatest  interest. 

The  First  Christmas  Tree*     By  Henry  van  Dyke. 

With  full-page  illustrations  by  Howard  Pyi.e,  reproduced  in  photogravure,  decorative  borders,  illunainated 
title,  and  a  striking  cover-design.     8vo,  $1.50. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  is  here  in  his  happiest  vein,  for  his  keen  feeling  for  nature  and  his  doep  religious  sense  have  combined  to 
render  this  .storv,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  transition  to  Christianity  from  primitive  savagery,  vivid  and  moving  in  the 
extreme.  The  illustrations  by  Mr.  Howard  Pyle  are  noteworthy  examples  of  that  artist's  sterling  and  satisfactory  work,  and  of 
his  ability,  by  conscientious  attention  to  minutis,  to  depict  realistically  scenes  of  a  bygone  age. 

The  Decoration  of  Houses* 

15y  Edith  Wharton  and  Ogden  Codman,  Jr.     With  56  fuil-page illustrations.     Small  4to,  $4.00. 

This  will  be  a  most  suggestive  and  helpful  work  to  everyone  who  is  interested  in  "making  the  best"  of  hisorhersar* 
roundings,  ajsihetically  speakmg.  The  problems  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  interior  of  one's  home  look  attractive 
are  here  met  by  presenting  examples  of  the  most  artistic  ways  of  treating  various  forms  of  construction  drawn  from  character- 
istic models  of  various  periods. 

Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia  Before  the  War* 

By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.     With  illustrations  by  the  Mlsses  Cowles.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

\  vivid  picture  in  Mr.  Page's  usiial  fascinating  style  of  the  conditions  and  manners  that  existed  among  the  ante-belluiil 
gentlefolk  of  Virginia,  which  is  admirably  supplemented  by  the  illustrations,  imaginative  and  realistic.  The  latter  form  a  very 
unusually  artistic  and  striking  series,  and  help  one  greatly  in  obtaining  an  idea  of  these  picturesque  people. 

English  Lands^  Letters^  and  Kings* 

The  Later  Qeorges  to  Queen  Victoria.     By  Do.nald  G.  Mitchell  (*  •  Ik  Marvel ").     i2mo,  $i.5a 

'I'his  veteran  author  here  continues  his  survey  of  the  field  of  English  letters,  which  The  Outlook  has  pronoanoed  **t]M 
most  attractive  of  the  familiar  introductions  to  the  study  of  Knglish  literature." 

I'KKvioirs  VoLiMF.s.  Kach  $1.50.  ProHi  Celt  to  Tudor.— Prom  Elizabeth  to  Anne.— Qimmi  Anne  and  th« 
Qeors^es.     The  Four  Volumes  in  a  box,  $'j.oo. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  153-157  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 
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Audubon  and  His  Journals 

By  Maria  R.  Audubon,  with  Notes  by  Elliott 
Coues.  With  many  portraits  and  other  illustra- 
tions.    2  vols.,  8vo,  $7.50. 

Conirn^s :— Biography,— The    European  Journals, 
i8a6-ao.— The  Labrador  Journal,  1833.— The   Mis- 
souri River  Journal,  1843.— The  Episodes. 
The  book  is  valuable  as  presenting  a  carefully  studied  bi- 
ography of  our  greatest  ornithologist,  prepared  from  his  own 
writings,  and  correcting  and  adding  to  the  former  accounts, 
many  brilliant  unpublished  letters  and   fragments  from  the 
journals  being  given. 

The  Workers 

An  Experiment  in  Reality  :  The  East.  By  Wal- 
ter A.   Wyckoff.      With   illustrations.     i2mo, 

Si. 25. 

ThiM  most  unusual  book  tells  the  experiences  of  a  college- 
bred  man  who  for  two  years  earned  his  living  as  an  unskilled 
laborer  in  order  to  find  out  for  himself '  the  actual  condition  of 
the  American  workingman. 

Su  Ives 

Being  the  Adventures  of  a  French  Prisoner  in  Eng- 
land.    By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    (Fourth 

Edition.  )     1 2mo,  %\ .  50. 

"  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  in  'St.  Ives'  that  Steven- 
son erects  his  true  monument  as  a  master  of  narrative  style. — 
The  Hook  man. 

In  the  Cameo  Edition 

Each  with  frontispiece  Etching.     i6mo.  Si. 25. 


BY  J.  M.  liARRlE 
Auld  Licht  idylls 
A  Window  in  Thrums 


BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 
Little  Rivers 
The  Poetry  of  Tennyson 


Vasari^s  Lives  of  the  Painters 

By  Giorgio  Vasari.     Edited  in  the  light  of  recent 

discoveries  by  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield  and  A. 

A.  Hopkins.     4  vols.,  8vo,  $8.00. 

"  This  is  in  the  best  sense  a  popular  set  of  books  and  de- 
serves to  be  successful.  .  .  .  They  will  be  held  invaluable 
wherever  Italian  art  is  studied  with  ailigent  interest." — New 
York  Tribune. 

"The  best  English  edition  in  existence." 

— New  York  Evening  Post. 

His  Grace  of  Osmonde 

(Being  the  Portion  of  the  History  of  that  Nobleman's 
Life  omitted  in  the  Relation  of  His  I^ady's  Story, 
Presented  to  the  World  of  Fashion  under  the 
title  of  "A  Lady  of  Quality.")  By  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

Mrs.  Burnett's  striking  and  successful  novel  of  last  year 
is  now  followed  by  a  novel  even  more  remarkable  in  that  it 
marks  what  is  probably  a  unique  experiment  in  fiction.  There 
have  been  sequels,  and  very  successful  sequels;  but  this  novel 
is  not  a  sequel,  but  in  the  fullest  sense  a  companion,  being 
the  man's  side  of  a  story  of  which  the  woman's  side  nas  al- 
ready been  told. 

Mrs*  KnoUys,  and  Other  Stories 

By  F.  J.  Stimson.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

This  new  volume  by  the  author  of  "  Guemdale,"  "  First 
Harvests,"  and  "  King  Noanett,"  contains  much  of  Mr. 
Stimson's  best  work,  including  two  new  stories,  and  is  pub- 
lished uniform  with  Stockton's  "A  Story-Teller's  Pack." 


FOR   YOUNGER   READERS 


Mrs*  Bumetfs  Famous  Juveniles 

An  entirely  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  famous 
juveniles  from  new  plates,  with  all  the  original  il- 
lustrations by  Reginald  B.  Birch.  Bound  in  beau- 
tiful new  cloth  binding  designed  by  Reginald  B. 
Birch.      5  vols.,  i2mo.     Each  $1.25. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.— Two  Little  Pilsrims' 
Progress.— Piccino  and  Other  Child  Stories.— 
Giovanni  and  the  Other.— Sara  Crewe,  Little 
Saint  Elizabeth,  and  Other  Stories  (in  one  vol- 


ume). 


Three  New  Henty  Books 


By  G.   A.   IIenty.     Each  i2mo,  $1.50. 

"Mr.  Hcnty's  books  never  fail  to  interest  boy  readers. 
Amonj^  writers  of  stories  of  adventure  he  stands  in  the  very 
first  rank." — i'he  Academy  (London). 

With  Frederick  the  Great.    A  Tale  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War.     With  12  full-page  illustrations  by  Wal  Paget. 

A  riarrh  on  London.    A  Story  of  Wat  Tyler's  Rising. 
With  8  full-page  illustrations  by  W.  A.  Margetson. 

With  rioore  at  Corunna.     A  Story  of  the  Peninsular 
War.     With  12  full-page  illustrations  by  Wal  Paget. 

Will  Shakespeare's  Little  Lad 

By  Imo(;f.n  Clark.     With   illustrations  and  cover 
'desij:jn  by  K.  B.  Birch.      i2mo,  $1.50. 

An  Old-Field  School  Girl 

By  Marion  Harland.     With  12  full-page  illustra- 
tions.    i2mo,  $1.25. 


With  Crockett  and  Bowie 

Or,  Fighting  for  the  Lone  Star  Flag.  A  Tale  of 
Texas.  By  Kirk  Munroe.  Illustrated.  (White 
Conqueror  Series.)     i2mo,  $1.25. 

Lullaby  Land*    Songfs  of  Childhood 

By  Eugene  Field.  With  an  introduction  by  Ken- 
neth Grahame,  and  illustrated  by  Charles  Robin- 
son.    i2mo,  $1.50. 

The  Stevenson  Songf  Books 

Verses  from  **  A  Child  Garden,"  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  with  music  by  various  composers. 
A  companion  volume  to  the  **Field-De  Koven 
Song-Book."     Large  8vo,  $2.00. 

The  Knigfhts  of  the  Round  Table 

By  William  Henry  Frost.  Illustrated  by  S.  R. 
Burleigh.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

The  Kingf  of  the  Bronchos 

And  Other  Tales  of  New  Mexico.  By  Charles  F. 
LuMMis.     Illustrated.     T2mo,  $1.25. 

Lords  of  the  World 

A  Stonr  of  the  Fall  of  Carthage  and  Corinth. 
A.  J.  Church.     Illustrated.     i2mo,  $1.50. 


By 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S   SONS,   153-157  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  ^ou  mrtU  to  am  adoorUttr  pl9m9$  Humtion  tM»  mtagtLMlm» 
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J.   B.   LIPPINCOTT  COnPANY'S 

NEW  WORKS  OF 
FICTION 


CAPTAIN   CHARLES   KING'S   NEW   NOVEL: 

The  General's  Double. 

By  Captain  CHARLES  KING,  U.  S.  A.,  author  of  **  Captain  Blake,"  etc.     With  illus- 
trations by  J.  Steeple  Davis.      i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

For  several  years  Captain  King^  has  written  no  long  story.  His  readers  will  therefore  greet  with  especial 
welcome  this  important  novel  of  kindred  length  and  interest  with  "A  Colonel's  Daughter,"  and  '*  Marion's  Faith." 

King  Washington. 

A  Romance  of  the  Hudson..     By  ADELAIDE  SKEEL  and  WILLIAM  H.  BREARLEY. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Washington  is  at  the  present  time  the  foremost  figure  in  literary  interest  ;  as  Napoleon  was  a  year  or  two 
ago.  Two  startling  incidents  in  his  career  enter  into  the  plot  of  this  story,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  charming 
love-tale. 

The  Hermit  of  Nottingham. 

A  Novel.     By  CHARLES  CONRAD  ABBOTT,  author  of  **A  Colonial  Wooing,"  etc. 
i2mo,  buckram,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

Extremely  favorable  as  has  been  the  reception  accorded  Dr.  Abbott's  previous  novels,  this  book  is  a  marked 
advance  over  anything  in  fiction  he  has  yet  written. 

The  Two  Offenders. 

By  OUIDA.     In  Lippincott's  Series  of  Select  Novels  for  October,  1897.      i2mo,  paper, 
50  cents;  cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Pride  of  the  Mercers. 

By  T.  C.  DeLEON,  author  of  *  *  Creole  and  Puritan, "  etc.      1 2mo,  cloth,  deckle  edges,  $1. 25. 

Dead  Selves. 

By    JULIA  MAGRUDER,  author  of  **The   Princess  Sonia,"  etc.     i2mo,    cloth,   orna- 
mental, $1.25. 

A  Damsel  Errant. 

By  AMELIE  RIVES,  author  of  **The  Quick  or  the  Dead  ?"  etc.,  etc.     To  be  issued  in 
**The  Lotus  Library."     i6mo,  polished  buckram,  75  cents. 

Chalmette. 

By  CLINTON  ROSS,  author  ci  ''  The  Scarlet  Coat,"  **  Zuleka,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth  extra, 
deckle  edges,  with  frontispiece,  $1.50. 

A  Queen  of  Hearts. 

By  ELIZABETH   PHIPPS  TRAIN,  author  of   **A  Social  Highwayman,"  etc.      lamo, 

cloth,  deckle  edges,  l?i.25. 

Barbara,  Lady's  Maid  and  Peeress. 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER.     i2mo,  cloth,  ornamental,  *i.25. 


So/d  by  booksellers  ez'erywhere^  or  mailed^   upon  receipt  of  price^  by  the  ^ubHskers^ 

J.   B.   LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

715  and  717  Market  Street  ....  Philade^Ua. 


for  mutual  adoantago  mlfn  ifou  mrlU  to  an  aMoortioor  ploaoo  momtlom  tklo 
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J.   B.   LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY^S 

IMPORTANT  HOLIDAY 
PUBLICATIONS 


Heirlooms  in  Miniatures. 

By  ANNE  HOLLINGSWORTH  WHARTON.  With  a  chapter  on  Miniature  Painting  by 
Emily  Drayton  Taylor.  With  frontispiece  in  color  and  over  one  hundred  finely 
executed  reproductions  of  the  best  examples  of  Colonial,  Revolutionary,  and  Nine- 
teenth Cfentury  miniature  painters.  Ornamental  buckram,  gilt  top,  deckle  edges, 
$3.00;  three-quarters  levant,  $6.00. 

Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton  has  produced  a  volume  on  Miniatures,  their  painters,  and  the  distin- 
guished old  families  who  possessed  them,  which  will  fascinate  readers  who  have  hitherto  dealt  only  with  the  more 
homely  side  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  eras.  The  volume  is  full  of  effective  reproductions  of  miniature 
likenesses  of  the  past  generations,  and  it  is  rendered  of  present  value  to  the  many  now  engaged  in  this  exquisite 
art  by  a  chapter  on  the  technique  of  miniature  painting  by  Emily  D.  Taylor,  whose  lovely  work  has  recently 
been  crowned  by  appearance  in  the  Paris  Salon. 

Men,  Women,  and  Manners  in  Colonial  Times. 

By  SYDNEY  GEORGE  FISHER.  Illustrated  with  four  photogravures  and  numerous 
head  and  tail  sketches  in  each  volume.  Two  volumes.  Satine,  in  a  box,  ^3.00;  half 
calf  or  half  morocco,  16. 00. 

ABBOTT'S  FIRESIDE  AND  FOREST  LIBRARY. 

Travels  in  a  Tree  Top.        The  Freedom  of  the  Fields. 

With  frontispiece  by  ALICE  BARBER  STEPHENS,  and  three  photogravures  in  each 
volume.  Two  volumes,  in  a  box.  Buckram,  extra,  J3.00;  half  calf  or  half  morocco, 
$6.00.     Sold  separately  or  in  sets. 

With  Feet  to  the  Earth. 

By  CHARLES  M.  SKINNER,  author  of  **  Myths  and  Legends  of  Our  Own  Land,"  etc. 
Buckram,  ornamental,  gilt  top,  deckle  edges,  ti.25. 

The  Confessions  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 

A  New  Edition^  thoroughly  revised,  corrected,  and  extended  by  the  addition  of  passages 
omitted  from  former  editions.  Four  volumes.  Illustrations  after  Leloir.  Cloth, 
154.00;  half  morocco,  $10.00.     Published  in  connection  with  Gibbings  &  Co.,  London. 

The  Works  of  Francois  Rabelais. 

Translated  by  SIR  THOMAS  URQUHART  and  PETER  MOTTEUX,  with  the  Notes  of 
Duchat,  Ozell,  and  others.  Introduction  and  revision  by  ALFRED  WALLIS.  A 
New  Edition.  Five  volumes.  i6mo,  cloth,  $5.00;  half  calf  or  half  morocco,  $12.50. 
Published  in  connection  with  Gibbings  &  Co.,  London. 

Picturesque  Burma,  Past  and  Present. 

By  MRS.  ERNEST  HART.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  eighty  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs  and  sketches,  including  many  full-page  pictures,  about  twelve  photogravures, 
and  two  maps.  Superroyal  8vo.  Cloth,  ornamental,  deckle  edges  gilt  top,  $7.50. 
Published  in  connection  with  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  London. 

Life  of  Wagner. 

By  HOUSTON  STEWART  CHAMBERLAIN.  Illustrated  with  many  photogravures, 
portraits,  scenes  from  the  operas,  etc.  Royal  8vo.  Handsomely  bound,  $7.50. 
Published  in  connection  with  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  London. 

Upon  receipt  of  card,  mentioning  The  Review  of  Reviews,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  our 

Illustrated  Christmas  Catalogue. 

J.   B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

715  and  717  Market  Street  -  -  .  .  Philadelphia. 


For  mutual  aduantagt  ffffigfi  you  wrtU  to  fut  aMvrtlMr  p/Mt«  mtHtlom  tkU  mafOMlm, 
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HARPEI^^SWEEKLY 


FOR  1 8 98 

Will  continue  to  present  to  its  readers  the  most 
and  achievements  of  civilization. 

Wherever  interest  is  centered,  there   HARPER'S  WEEKLY  correspondents 


iteresting  and  important  events 


1  be  found,  as,  ti 


stance,  at 

THE  KLONDYKE, 

h  pi. 


iiost  interestm) 
■n  received. 


letters  from  t 
special  correspondent  ha' 

THE  DEVELOPHENT  OF  THE 

MIDDLE  WEST 

Franklin  Matthews  will  make  a  tour  of  investigation  in  the 
smaller  as  well  as  larger  cities,  and  the  results  uf  his  inquiries  into 
the  Agricultural,  Industrial,  Political,  and  Social  conditions  will 
be  recorded  in  letters  which  will  appear  periodically  in  HARPER'S 
WEEKLY.      There  will  also  be  a 

LONDON  LETTER 

treating  of  Art  and  Literature,  as  well  as  the  Social  and  Pollt- 

ON  THE  KOAL-.      .^|  problems  of  the  Old  World. 
In  the  interest  of  the  WEP^KI.Y,  Caspar  Whitney,  author  of  the  book  on 
English  athletics  entitled  "  A  Sporting  Pilgrimage,"  is  now  on  what  maybe  called 

A  SPORTING  PILGRIHAQE  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

f>n  his  way  to  Vancouver  he  made  studies  of  Sport  in  the  West.  From  Vancouver 
he  sailed  for  Japan;  thence  to  China  and  Siam,  where  he  will  make  his  principal 
hunt  from  Bangkok,  because  the  interior  of  Siam  contains  a  great  variety  of  Wg 
game.  Mr.  Whitney  will  visit  India,  and  then  proceed  to  Europe  to  prepare  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Sports  of  Germany,  France,  and  England. 

There  will  be  two  serials  in  the  year  1898.  The  first  will  be  "The  Red  Axe," 
by  S.  R.  Crockett.  The  second  serial  will  be  "The  Associated  Hermits,"  by 
Fr.ink  R.  Stockton. 

Among  the  special  contributors  to  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  are  Carl  ScHURr, 
W.  I).  HowKLi.s,  IlKNRV  James,  E.  S.  Martin,  Arnold  White,  Horace  Hutch- 
inson, and  others. 

10  Cents  a  Copy.     $4.00  a  Year. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London. 


HARPER  "^BROTHERS 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS 

MABCHESI  AND  MUSIC. 

WHITE  HAN'S  AFRICA. 

Paaugofrom  ihc  l.«i  n[  a  Famous  Siruine  Tsctaer. 
Hy  MATKiLDHMARCHesi.    Withintiiiraductloilby 

By  FouLTNKi  It ir.Ei.ow,  Author  of  "The  Unmiui 

Slrugjile  for  Liberty,"  "  the  Borderland  of  Cur  and 

K»ilcr."Mc.     Illu51r»led,     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Oraa- 

Uci'trl  Eddcs  snd  Gill  T.ip,  Iljo. 

menial,  Uncut  Eds=.  and  Gill  Tup,  (^,50. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

A  LEGEND  OF  CAHELOT. 

\lr,,-'k"i' "•"o.a'Ci.I"''  "■  '^"""''"'°*'*" 

Picture!  and  Verse,  of  English  Society.     By  Gkorcb 

mEOME,  A  POOR  HAN. 

A  Novtl.    %  Mahv  K.  WlLKl^s,  Aulhnr  of  "  Jane 

Is.™. 

Field,"  "Pcmbroki,"  cic.  IlluMnlcd  by  A.  1.  Ktllrr. 
ifiran,  Cluth,  OrnaiMnlal,  (i-sn. 

LORRAINE  1 

PASTEJETELS.           .  ^      „   ,       „ 

ARoniance.     Bv  R..RFk-r  W.  CH.yMDEl.^.     Post  8ro, 
CIclh,  OrnsnenUl,  fi.^j. 

Bting  Stvcn  Tnlaol  Dnmnw  Wot.    By  JnMK  Ken- 

c«iLicB,Ni;s,Amho7,>f"C..fr«.ndKcd8rI«,""A 
Heme  Bmi  on  the  Styi,"  do.    Wiih  One  lliu.ira- 

ARSRECTE  VTVENDL 

BcinR  Essay,  written  for  "The   Eas^  Chair."     Bjr 

UNKBT,  UNKIND. 

A  Nov-L  'By  Vi(,l,F.T  Hu«T,  Amhor  nf  "Th.  Mai- 

Gilt Top,  (..jj. 

den's  Progrras."    Pmt  avo,  Clolh,  ( Irnamenlal,  fi.is. 

CELEBRATED  TRIALS. 

By  V.  D.  HOWELLS: 

By  HsKKY  La^.bn  Cuvtob  Author  ol  ■•  E.traor- 

Clmh^U™tF,dKe."and  Ulk  Top.'V.'so-'^""*"  *""' 

The  Landlord  at  Llon'a  Head.    A  imvcl.    Uim- 
iraitd  by  W.  T.  Smkulkv.    Fiat  B.o,  Cloib,  li.js. 

JOHN  LHGHTON,  Jf . 

THE  MARTIAN^^  ^^    ^^^  ^^^^   ^^_^^^  ^^ 

"  Pcirr  Ibbrlwjn,"  "'Trilby,"  dt.     Illustralnl  by  the 
Aulhor.     PiBl  a™,  Cloih,  Omumrnioi,  Si. 75;  Thrcc- 

HARPER'S  CONTEHPORARY 

ESSAYISTS: 

giianer  Calf,  (j.50;  Thret-quuner  Crushta  Levant, 
(,.50.    A  CJloBsaiy  ot  the  Frem:h  exprcMiom  ii  in- 

PtntEvn,  Cloth,  Omanienial,  Uncut  Edgri  and  Gilt 

£dili«n  df  La^t,  on  Mand-nu.de  Paper,  wiih  I>ccl«l 

The  Penoaal  Equation.     By  Habbv  Tmukstok 

Edit>'i-Ihe]llu>[ntinnsin  Sopia  and  Uie  T»r  in 
Black.    i^KC  SvD,  Kuund  in  Vellum.    Limllcd  lu 

Certain  Accepted  Heroes,  and  Other  EaHva  In 

SooNumlicrtdCopiM.    Iio.oo. 

OUTLINES  IN  LOCAL  COLOR. 

How  to  Tell  a  Story,  and  Other  Euaya.    Ily  Mark 

hn>rit!..    Hy  Bkisimn  M^T-rHHWs,  Auihor  of  "Vi- 

Tv,»,x.                  ' 

Book  and  Heart:  Enays  on   I.lteiature  and   Life. 

FROM  A  GIRL'S  POINT  OF  VIET. 

.^n^V;d'.;^=iil'•■■h^"f^'U',T■■sTd''.^(''Thin■^"■fe.^ 

W  ilh  a   Ph.ildgravure  Punrait.     i6mu,  Clolb,  Onia- 

Aipeets  of  Fiction,  and  Other  Venlutei  in  Ciiti- 

WY  STUDIO  NEIGIffiORS. 

A  HISTORY  OF  METHODISM. 

oyer  100  Ponr^ts  and  Viiwa.   Svo,  Cloth,  (5.00.  tin, 

STUART  AND  BAMBDO.  ^^ 

UN  HcLEAN. 

ett.    lUmttnted.    Post  avi>,  Clolh,  Omainenlal.Ji.ii. 

_ 

Harper  S  Brothers.NewYork  and  London  | 
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London  Academy  : — "Sheer  joy 
from  first  page  to  last.'' 

British  Reriew  : — "  The  verses 
recall  the  quality  of  humor  which 
gives  the  Bab  Ballads  their 
charm." 


For  Bad  The  Bad  Child's  I*  the  best 
Childreo    Book  Of  BeastS    XmMbook. 

By   II.    B.   and   B.  T.  B. 
4to,  Illustrated.    $1.00. 

Before  the  holidays  will   be  published  a  new 
Beast  Book  by  the  same  authors  : 

More  Beasts 

(For  Worse  Children.) 
Large  4to,  $1.25.  IllustVated. 


London  Times : — "  The  book 
has  the  merit  of  really  appealing  to 
children." 

London  Sketch  : — "  One  of  the 
funniest  volumes  of  the  season. 
The  illustrations  are  delig^htfuUy 
ifrotesquc." 


SECOND  EDITIONS  NOW  READY. 

THE  INVISIBLE  MAN.     By  H.  (J.  Wells,  author  of  ♦*  The 
Time  Machine,"  etc.     Cloth,  i^mo,  fi.JS- 

From  the  Nfli'enther  Bookman: — "One  of  the  shrewdest 
literary  men  in  London  prophesies  that  it  will  be  the  book  of 
the  season." 

Clement  K.  Shorter  in  the  London  Pookntan  : — "I  have 
not  been  so  fascinated  by  a  new  book  for  many  a  day." 

THIRTY  STRANGE  STORIES.    By  H.  G.  Wells.     Cloth, 
i2mo,  500  pp.,  $1.50. 

From  the  Spectator  {London)  : — "  In  his  audacious  imajsri- 
native  insight  into  the  romantic  possibilities  underlying  the 
discoveries  or  the  suggestion  of  m»)dcrrn  science  Mr.  Wells 
stands  unrivaled.  ...  It  is  just  like  a  trauM-ript  from  real 
life,  recalling  the  best  work  of  Poe  in  its  accent  of  sincerity, 
and  surpassing  it  in  its  felicity  of  style." 

AN  AFRICAN  MILLIONAIRE.    By  Orant  Allen,  author 
of  "A    Woman   Who   Did,"   etc.     Cloth,  iimo.     Illustrated. 

$1.50. 

Front  the  Pittsburg'  Leader  : — "A  book  which  has  the  run- 
ning interest  of  the  'bherlock  Holmes'  stories." 

From  the  Detroit  Free  Press  : — "  There  is  wit,  humor  and 
ingenuity  in  this  story,  and  it  runs  along  with  an  irresistible 
dash  and  spirit  to  the  inevitable  finale." 


BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA.  By  Sir  Harry  Johnson, 
K.C.H.,  H.  M.  Commissioner  and  Consul  (fcneral  m  British 
Central  Africa.  With  6  maps  and  220  illustrations.  Large 
8vo.     Price,  $10.0.). 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean  :     "  The  Ix'st  work  that  has  ever  been 
written  on  Central  Africa." 

Literary  World :-    "  Th«*  most  vnluablr  all-around  book  on 
its  part  of  the  Dark  C«)ntiii«'nt  yri  published." 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE  RT. 
HON.  JOHN  ARTHUR  ROEBUCK,  Q.C.,  M.P.  Edited 
by  Roukkt  Eadon  Lkaukr.  With  two  portraits.  Demy 
8vo,  $5.00. 


THE  BRITISH  niSSION  TO  MENELIK— 1897.    Bv  Coi  nt 

(iLHiCHKN,  a  mrmlMT  ot  the  expedition.  .Author  of  "With 
the  Nile  Canul  Corps."  Drmy  8vo,  with  illustrations  and 
maps,  $5.00. 


A  MEHOIR  OF  ANNE  J.  CLOUGH,  Principal  of  Newn- 
ham  College,  Cambridge.  i5y  lur  Nic-c e,  Hi-.ktha  Cloich. 
In  one  volume.     Svo,  §3.50. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AUBREY  DLVERE.  In  .me  volume. 
With  portrait.     Svo,  $4.h<j. 

St.  James's  Gazette  (London): — "  It  is  a  remarkable  Injok." 

N.  J'.  F't'ening Post : — "A  hurried  glance  discovers  riches 
in  the  book." 

.9/.  Louis  Star  :  "  Th**  work,  takrn  altokrfther,  is  not  only 
intrnsrly  intrrcstinvr,  but  is  nmst  valuable  as  a  history  of  the 
time  in  which  the  author  lived." 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  LIBRARY.  Edited  by  Rt.  Hon. 
Heruekt  Maxwell.     Two  new  volumes. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Huntsman.  By  the  Hon.  Grantlev 
F.  Berkelbv.  With  a  colored  frontispiece  and  the  original 
illustrations  by  John  Leech,  and  several  colored  plates,  and 
other  illustrations  by  (f.  H.  Jalland. 

The  Art  of  Deer  Stalkinff.  By  William  Scropr.  With 
a  fnmtispiece  by  Edwin  Landseer,  and  other  illustrations. 
Large  Svo,  each,  $4.00. 


A  neto^  rer'ised  and  chea/er  edition  0/ the /atnous  work  : 

FIRE  AND  SWORD  IN  THE  SUDAN.  By  Slatin  Pasha. 
Translated  and  edited  by  Cohmel  Wingate,  C.B.,  Chief  of 
the  Intelligence  Department,  Egyptian  Army.  Illustrated. 
f2.oo. 

A'^.  }'.  7V/<^««<'.'—"  The  book  has  been  shortened  to  some 
extent  for  this  new  fonn,  the  author  having  excised  some 
of  the  purely  historical  passages,  but  it  has  lost  nothing  of  its 
charm  through  the  operation.  It  remains  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  and  absorbing  narratives  of  adventure  in  Eeypt,  and 
it  is  good  to  have  it  published  at  an  accessible  price. 


With    chapters    bv  Guy 
full-page 


ROWING.     By  R.   C.   Lkhma.nn.      ^^„., 

Nichalls  and  C.  M.  Pitman.      With  nearly  torty  ,  ^ 

illustrations  from  photographs.     I^rge   zamo,  cloth,  360  pp. 
Price,  %2.oa.  ' 

Mr.  I^hmann's  position  in  the  world  of  aquatic  sports  is 
undisputed.  His  reputaticm  as  a  thorough  sportsman  and 
rowing  expert  was  given  wider  publicity  by  his  visits  to  this 
country,  during  the  past  year,  to  coach  the  Harvard  crew. 
As  a  writer  he  has  long  held  an  enviable  position  in  nis  field, 
which  the  publication  of  his  book  on  rowing  promises  to  en- 
hance. 


BENIN :  THE  CITY  OF  BLOOD.    By  Commander  Bacon, 

R.  N.     Illustrated.     Demy  Svo,  S2.00. 
An  account  of  the  recent  British  expedition. 


ROnE:   THE   niDDLE  OP  THE   WORLD.     By  Aucb 
(fAKiiNKK.     With  illustrations  and  map.     Crown  Svo,  ^x.ss. 
A  juvenile  Gibbons. 


STYLE.  By  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture at  University  College,  Liverpool ;  author  of  "  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,"  etc.     Crown  Svo.     Price,  f  x.50. 

Publishers^  Circular  :—''''  It  is  a  book  to  read^to  lay  aside 
and  read  again,  and  at  the  third  reading,  as  at  the  first,  it  will 
be  found  stimulating.  It  might  well  be  made  a  text-book  for 
literary  beginners." 


THE  SON  OP  A  PEASANT.  By  Edward  MacNulty, 
author  of  "Misther  O'Ryan,"  etc.  One  volume.  Crown 
Svo,  $1.50. 


THE  KING  WITH  1  WO    FACES.      By  M.  E.  Coleridge, 

author  of  "  The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,"  etc.     One  vol- 
ume.    Crown  Svo,  %\ 


.50. 


NETHERDYKE.     By   R.  J.   Charleton,  author  ot  ** New- 
castle 'r«)\vn.'*  etc.     One  volume.     Crown  8vo,  fi.so. 

A  ner.i  book  by  the  author  o/*-*' Stephen  KemarjrJ** 

PAUL  HERCER.     By  Hon.  Rrv.  Jambs  Addbsuy,  anthor 

of  "  Stephen  Keinarx.**     Probable  price,  fz.as. 

JOB  HILDRED:  ARTIST  AND  CARPENTEIL    BtEllkn 

F.  PiNsKNT,  author  of  "Jenny's  Case,**  "  NoPlaoe  lor  It»- 
pentancc,"  etc.     Z2mo,  cloth,  fi.25. 


EDWARD  ARNOLD,  Publisher,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  urtie  to  an  aduertiaer  pteaat  mention  tkl* 
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COMPLETION  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  PUSEY. 

Life  of  Edward  Bouverie  Puscy^  D#D» 

By  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Edited  and  prepared  for  publication  by  the  Rev.  J.  O. 
Johnston,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Theological  College,  Cuddesdon ;  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  O.  Wilson, 
D.D.,  late  Warden  of  Keble  College;  and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor 
of  St.  Paul's.  4  vols.,  8vo.  With  portraits  and  illustrations.  Vol.  IV.,  8vo,  $4.50  net,  (Jttstrtady,) 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,  8vo,  1,033  pages,  $9.00  net.     Vol.  III.,  Svo,  500  pages,  $4.50  net. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  GEORGE  MACDONALD,  LL.D. 

RampoIIi 

Growths  from  a  Long- Planted  Root  ;  being  Trans^ 
lations.  New  and  Old,  Chiefly  from  the  German  : 
along  with  a  year's  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul.  By 
George  Macdonald,  LL.D.     Crown  Svo,  $1.75. 

Builders  of  Great  Britain 

Edited  by  H.  F.  Wilson,  M.  A.  A  set  of  volumes 
illustrating  the  growth  axd  expansion  of  the 
Queen's  Empire,  as  shown  in  the  lives  of  the  sol- 
diers and  governors  who  have  played  the  chief  parts. 
Each  volume  will  contain  the  best  portrait  obtain- 
able of  its  subject  and  a  map  showing  his  special 
contributions  to  the  Imperial  Edifice. 

\*  Sir  Valter  Raldgh;  The  British  Dominion  of 
the  West.  By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  Crown 
8vo.  With  portrait  and  two  maps,  450  pages, 
$1.50.  [Ready. 

2»  Sir  Thomas  Maitland;  The  Masters  of  the 
Mediterranean.     By  Walter  Frewen  Lord. 

[In  the  Press. 

%*  Other  volumes  in  prepzration. 


VOLUME  II.    JUST  PUBLISHED. 

History  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Protectorate,  J649-J660 

By  S.  R.  Gardiner.    Vol.  I.,  1649-1651.   With  14 
maps.     Svo,  $7.00. 

Vol.  II.,  1651-1654.     W^ith  maps.     Svo,  $7.00. 


The  Kinsf^s  Story  Book 

Being  historical  stories  collected  out  of  English  Ro- 
mantic Literature,  in  illustrations  of  the  reigns  of 
English  Monarchs  from  the  Conquest  to  William 
IV.,  and  edited  with  an  Introduction  by  George 
Laurence  Gomme.  Illustrated  by  Harrison  Mil- 
ler.    Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 

Parables;  for  School  and  Home 

By  Wendell  P.  Garrison.  With  21  Engravings 
on  Wood  by  CJustave  Kruell.  Square  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  extra,  $1.25. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN* 


The  Pink  Fairy  Book 

Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  With  numerous  illus- 
trations by  II.  J,  Eord.     Crown  Svo,  ornamental 

cover,  gilt  edges,  $2.00. 

"This  new  book  is  as  good  as  any  that  have  i^one  before. 
Mr.  Lanj^  is  wise  in  his  selections,  tactful  in  his  arranj^ements, 
and  pleasant  in  his  preface.  The  book  is  delightfully  com- 
panionable."— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Kallistratus 

An  Autobiography.  A  story  of  the  time  of  the 
Second  Punic  War.  By  A.  H.  GiLKES,  M.A., 
Master  of  I  )uhvich  College.  With  4  illustrations 
by  Maurice  GreifTenhagen.     Crown  Svo,  $1.50. 


The  Vegfe-Men's  Revengfe 

Illustrated  in  Color.  By  Florence  K.  Upton. 
Words  by  Bertha  Upton.  Oblong  4to,  boards, 
$2.00  Uniform  with  "  The  Adventures  of  Two 
Dutch  Dolls"  and  "  The  GoUiwogg's  Bicycle 
Club." 

"It  describes  the  adventures  of  a  little  girl,  who  fell  asleep 
in  the  garden  and  dreamed  that  the  vegetables  were  aveng- 
ing upon  her  their  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  greedy  man- 
kind. The  colored  illustrations  have  a  quality  like  those  of 
the  '  GoUiwogg '  books— oddly  attractive  and  comic.  It  is  a 
book  that  a  child  will  greatly  enjoy." — Buffalo  Express. 


LIBRARY  OF  HISTORICAL  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

Edited  by  (iEORCK  Latrknce  Gomme.    With  Introductions  and  Notes  designed  to  Illustrate  the  Historical 
continuity  of  the  series,  Costumes,  Weapons  and  other  characteristics  of  the  particular  period,  etc. 

Harold:  I^onl  Lytton's  "Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings."     Large  crown  Svo.     With  15  illus- 
trations, $1.50.  [Ready, 

William  L:  Macfarlane's  "Camp  of  Refuge."     Large  crown  Svo.     With  20  illustrations,  $1.50. 

♦4,*  Other  vol  times  in  preparation.  [Ready, 

So/tl  by  Booksellers.    Sent^  postpaid^  on  receipt  0/ price. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  Publishers,  9  J -93  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


For  mutual  advantage  ufhen  you  wrIU  to  an  adotrttser  plaas»  mmtttom  tkU  ma§aMim$, 
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CHOICE   CHRISTflAS    QIFTS 


The  Surprising  Adventures  of 

SIR  TOADY  LION 

with  those  o/  General  Napoleon  Smith. 

An  Impror'inz  History  for  Old  Boys,  "i'oung-  Boys,  Good  Boys, 
Bad  Boys,  Bie;  Boys,  Little  Boys,  Coto  Boys,  and  Tom  Boys. 

By  S.  K.  CRocKKT-r,  author  of  "  Sweetheart  Travellers,"  "  The 
Raiders,"  etc. 

The  remarkable  success  of  "Sweetheart  Travellers'*  has  whet- 
ted the  appetite  of  the  youn}(  people  for  this  volume,  and  larj^e 
advance  orders  for  it  have  boon  placed.  Owing  to  Mr.  Crockett's  ill- 
ness, the  book  has  only  just  been  completed,  and  will  not  be  ready 
until  about  December  i.  It  will  be  profusely  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  Gordon  Browne,  and  will  be  exactly  uniform  with  "Sweet- 
heart Travellers." 

zamo,  cloth,  with  cover  in  colored  inks,  $1.50. 


LUCILE.    De  Luxe  Edition 

By  Owen  Meredith. 

The  most  beaut i/ul  edition  0/  this  popular  work  ei'er  published. 

The  especial  features  of  this  attractive  book  are  twelve  facsimiles  of 
water-color  sketches  by  Madeleine  Le.maike.  These  are  the  only 
examples  of  the  color  tvork  0/  this  distinguished  artist  ct'er  pub- 
lished in  this  cou ntry. 

In  addition  to  these  beauti/ul  pictures  are  one  hundred  half- 
tone engravings  after  original  designs  by  i2-.  McCormick  Rogers. 

I  vol.,  4to,  full  green  cloth,  gilt  top,  boxed,  I4.00. 

Full  white  cloth,  beveled  boards,  full  gilt,  Imxed,  $5.00. 

With  back  and  half-sidos  of  half  red  morocco,  w^ith  front  side  of 
white,  beveled  boards,  full  gilt,  boxed,  $6.00. 

"  Lucile  "  al.so  comes  in  a  beautiful  octavo  edition  at  $3.00  in  cloth, 
and  $5.00  in  half-levant.  With  12  color  plates  by  Madeleine  Lr- 
MAIRB  and  zoo  half-tone  engravings. 

NURSERY  RHYMES 

Set  to  music  by  Joseph  Moore  and  illustrated  by  Pai'l  Wood- 
ROOFB.    With  the  Preface  by  Theo.  Marzials. 

A  most  delightful  present  for  the  children.     All  the  old  favor 
"/iV> 


ites  are  given,  including 


Diddle  Diddle;'  "  Ye  Man  in  the 


-  ■  -.      '/^ 

Afoon^*  etc. — thtrty-tivo  in  all.  ^ 

The  music  is  plainly  printed  and  is  of  good  size,  so  that  it  cari 

readily  be  read  at  the  piano.     Profusely  illustrated  by  Mr.  Wood- 

ROOKK. 

I^rge  4to,  cloth,  $2.00. 

Only  a   limited  edition  of  this  book  ivas  printed,  and  the  type 
has  been  distributed. 


THE  COMEDIES  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 

A  beautiful  edition  of  these  classic  plays  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
With  numerous  full-page  illustrations  in  pen  and  ink  by  Chkis. 
Hammond.     With  an  introductory  essay  by  J(»sefh  Jacobs. 

Z2mo,  cloth,  elaborately  stamped  in  gold,  $ 2.<x>. 

LITTLE  HOMESPUN 

A  new  book  f<»r  the  childrrn  by  the  evrr-popular  Rrrn  Ogden. 
author  of  "A  Loyal  Little  Red  Coat,"  "A  Little  Quetn  of  Hearts,'* 
and  "  Couragf." 

Some  of  the  characters  ivho  made  so  many  friends  in  "  Courage  " 
appear  in  this  book. 

The  story  brii^s  in  a  visit  of  ih**  heroine  and  some  friends  to  Arling- 
ton, and  incidentally  describes  visits  to  sevt-ral  of  thr  historical  spots 
around  Washington.  With  20  illustrations,  16  of  them  full-p;igc,  by 
Miss  Mauel  Hi  mi'IIREV.  The  frst  book  by  Kuth  Ogden  in  several 
years. 

limo,  full  brown  cloth,  gold  and  colored  inks  on  back  and  front 
sides,  f  1.25  ;  half  white  cloth,  fancy  paper  .sides,  f  1.25. 

fairyTales 

By  Thomas  Di'nn  Kn<;lish. 

A  new  collection  of  fai»-y  talcs  by  the  author  of  "  Ben  Bolt.'* 
Mr.  Knglish  hsis  had  so  nuich  notoriety  fn)m  "Trilby"  that  most 
people  have  forgotten  that  a  few  years  ago  he  was  one  of  the  fav(»rile 
writers  for  children.  This  lMM)k  represents  his  In-st  work  in  this  line. 
With  eight  illustrations  by  Klizaueth  S.  Ticikek. 

z  vol.,  umo,  light  cloth,  5' ••'5. 


LITTLE  CROWN-UP  SERIES 

Three  beautiful  books  for  children  by  Mis  Maud  Hi 

Little  Crown-Ups 

With  twelve  facsimiles  of  water-color  sketches  by  Miss  Ht7MPHREY. 
Fach  of  these  pictures  tells  a  little  story,  each  representing  a  child  or 
group  of  children  engaged  in  some  occupation  or  pastime  of  men  and 
women.  For  example,  children  are  represented  as  playing  golf,  sew- 
ing, sweeping,  painting,  giving  a  tea-party,  etc. 

Miss  Elizaheth  S.  Tucker  has  written  an  appropriate  story  cr 
sketch  for  each  picture.  These  are  printed  in  inks  of  different 
colors^  and  inclosed  in  decorative  borders.  There  is  a  different 
border  or  tail-piece  for  each  Page  of  text. 

Large  4to,  boards,  with  cover  m  colors,  $2.00. 

Make  Believe  Men  and  Women 
Old  Youngsters 

Made  up  of  selections  from  ''  Little  Grown-ups,"  each  oootaining 
just  half  the  illustrations  and  text  in  the  larger  voltune. 
Large  4to,  boards,  with  cover  in  colors,  fz.as. 

FACSIMILES  OF  WATER-COLORS 

By  Paul  db  LoNCi'Rfi. 

Eighteen  reproductions  of  water-color  paintings  of  flowers  by  this 
distinguished  artist.  Six  of  these  are  varieties  of  chrysantliemuins, 
and  the  remaining  twelve  are  of  different  well-known  botutiful  ADweis. 

Mr.  de  Longpr^  is  probably  the  best-knovan  painter  of  ff ewers  in 
the  country.^  and  this  collection  has  great  value  for  ali  art  students 
as  studies. 

I  vol.,  4to,  cloth,  fancy  paper  sides,  $3.50. 

AUTHORS'  READINGS 

Illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ings by  Arthur  Young. 

An  illustrated  "Story-tellers*  Night,"  at  which  some  of  the  moit 
famous  writers  read  or  recite  informally  two  or  more  of  their  best  pro- 
ductions. 

The  author's  pose  and  manner  of  recitation  are  illustrated^ 
with  sketches  from  \.\vv.--do7vn  the  margin  of  each  page. 

includes  nine  authors :  Eucbnb  Fieu>,  Bill  Nvx, 


The  programme 
Ella  Wheeler   Wilcox,   Hamlin    Garland. 
Cathbrwood,  "M.  Qi'AD,*'   Opib  Read,  ana 
Riley. 

z  vol.,  z2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


Mary  'Haittwell 
Jambs  WHrrcuMS 


LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  SOME  FAMOUS  MEN 

A  delightful  book  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  the  author  of  *■*■  How  to 
be  Happy  Though  Married. "_ 

This  author  has  a  most  fascinating  style  and  an  ability  to  combine 
romance  with  history,  so  that  his  works  are  as  absorbing  as  a  noveL 
With  a  unique  cover  designed  by  Will  Bradley. 

i2mo,  reversed  gray  cloth,  witn  front  and  l^ck  almost  covered  with 
title,  and  an  elaborate  design,  with  hearts  as  the  central  idea,  stamped 
in  gold,  f  1.50. 

COMPLETE  HOYLE 

By  R.  F.  Foster,  author  of  "  Foster's  Whist  Tactics." 

'This  new  work  is  the  most  important  hook  on  games  ever  issued. 
Mr.  Foster  was  at  work  on  it  continuously  for  over  two  yearSy  and 
it  is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  all  the  indoor  games  played  at  the 
present  day^  with  suggestions  for  good  play  ^  a  full  Code  ofLatM^ 
illustrative  hands,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  chances 
as  applied  to  ga  mes. 

The  book  is  entirely  original,  not  a  line  of  description  Mnghor^ 
rowed  from  any  other  work  oh  games. 

i2mo,  cloth,  %i  00. 

ONE  HUNDRED  CALENDARS  FOR  1806 

At  prices  ranging  from  xo  cents  to  $7.50. 
The  finest  line  of  calendars  ever  offered. 

Madeleine  Lemaire,  Maud  Humphrey^  Paul  do  L^rngpt^^  Hal 
Ilurst,  and  Frances  Brundage  are  among  the  artists  roprosented. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  at  the  publishers'  expense  on  receipt  of  price.     A  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  /res  0n  ei^^Hemii^m. 
On  receipt  often  cents  a  Catalogue  and  an  attractii'c  calendar  will  be  sent  to  any  address.     Mention  Rbvibw  OP  RsviBWlL 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 

27  &29  Went  23d  St  feet,  JVew  York. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  writo  to  an  advertiser  pieaee  mention  tkiM  M«ftflM> 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  AND 
ARTISTIC  PUBLICATIONS 


rHuntsaan 


TWEzm  spORTnro  fsihts 

By  WllUain  Nicholson.    WithVcT^sby 

RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Popular  Edition,  tl.25;  Library  Edition,      .        ,-    $3.50 

AN  ALPHABET 

By  WlUUtn  Nlcholum.  Color  Plates  for  each  letter  in 
the  alphabet.  Popular  Edition,  ti'So;  Libnuy  Edition, 
on  Dutch  hand-made  paper.  ....     $3.75 

:pboplb  of  nicKENs 

Drawn  by  C.  D.  Qlbsofl, tS-OO 

A  NEW  BOOR  OF  I>RAWINQ8 

By  Frederic  Remington.    Larg^e  folio,  13 1  iB  incliei, 

♦S.oo 
FICTURE8QTJF  BITS  OF  NEW  YORK 

and  Other  Studies.  By  Alfred  SUeglltZ.  A  Fortfolh> 
of  13  photogravures $10.00 

PHIL  MAY'S  SKETCH-BOOK 

Imperial  quarto,  iix  IS  iocbes t3-<X> 

THB  BLACKBMRBIES 

Drawings  and  Verses  for  Children,  done  in  color  by  B<  W> 
Kemble, ti.50 

THE  DVMPIES 

A  delightful  tale  for  children,  in  pictures  and  verse.     By  Frank  Vcrtwck  and  Albert  Blgelow  Paine,  .  91.35 

THE  AVTOBIOGRAFHY  OF  A  MONKEY 

Humorous  drawings  by  Hy.  Mayer,  with  verses  by  Albert  BIgelow  Paine, $1.3$ 

THE  8LAMBANGAREE 

And  Other  Stories  for  children.    By  Richard  Kendall  Munklttrick, 90.75 

GOING  TO  WAR  IN  GREECE 

A  graphic  story  of  the  recent  war.     By  Frederick  Palmer, $1,35 

CALENDARS  FOR  1898. 


WEXZELL  CALENDAR.  Exquisite  repro- 
ductions in  photogravure  of  four  pastel  drawings  by 
A.  B.  Wenzell, fiz.so 

BEMINGTON  CALENDAR.  Five  Strikiog 
drawings  by  Frederic  Remington,  .       .   $1.00 

Adilien  de  luxt,  100  signed  copies,    .         .         .      3.50 


NEW  EDITIONS. 


SPORTS  AND  SEASONS  CALENDAR 

Six  attractive  designs  in  color,      .  $i.ao 

COON  CALENDAR.     Reproductions  of  seven 

water-color  drawings  by  E.  W.  KemMe,  .  9l.3J 
FOSTER  CALENDAR  for  iBgS.     Deiigned 

by  Edward  Penfleld,       .       .       .       .   C-so 


DRAWINGS  BY  C.  D.  GIBSON,  . 


CUBA  IN  WAR  TIME.  By  Richard  Har- 
ding Davia.  Twenty-four  full-page  illustratlona 
by  I^vderic  Remington,  .    $1.95 

netln  CntntagM,  tvUh  FuU-Paga  lUiMtrntlau  Aw  tIJHSOlf,  KKXHTOTOIT,  ABBBT, 
HI.E,  ami  NlCMOLaOS—ftntUpieBt  In  eoUn—aEXX  rSEX  M>  mapti^aH^n  M  nmduri 
'XEVIEW  OF  BBVZXWS." 

R.  H.  RUSSELL,  33  Rose  Street,  New  York. 


^ BOOK5 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s  Holiday  Bool^ 


Tuscan  Songs. 

Collected,  edited,  and  illustrated  by  Francesca 
Alexander.  With  io8  superb,  highly  artistic  full- 
page  designs.     Large  quarto,  $25.(x>  «t7. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  attractive  publications  since 
Veddcr's  great  illustrated  edition  of  The  Rubdiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyim  appeared. 

The  Critical  Period  of  American  History, 
1783-1789. 

By  John  Fiske.  Illustrated  Edition.  With  about 
170  Illustrations,  comprising  Portraits,  Maps,  Fac- 
similes, Contemporary  Views,  Prints,  and  other  His- 
torical Materials.  8vo,  $4.00;  half  calf,  gilt  top,  or 
half-polished  morocco,  $6.25. 

This  volume  is  illustrated  in  the  same  style  as  the  "American 
Revolution,"  published  last  year. 

Walden. 

By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Holiday  Edition,  A  ver>- 
interesting  edition  of  Thoreau's  most  characteristic 
book,  with  an  Introduction  by  Bradford  Torrey, 
and  30  full-page  photogravure  Illustrations,  including 
Walden  Views,  Concord  Views,  Portraits,  etc.  2  vols. , 
i2mo,  $5.00. 

Evangeline. 

By  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  New  Holiday  Edi- 
tion, A  beautiful  book,  w^ith  an  Introduction  by 
Miss  Alice  M.  Longfellow,  and  10  fine  full-page 
Illustrations  in  Color  and  12  head  and  tail  pieces,  by 
Violet  Oakley  and  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  pupils 
of  Howard  Pyle.     8vo,  handsomely  bound,  $2.50. 

Cambridge  Burns. 

The  complete  poetical  works  of  Robert  Burns. 
Uniform  with  the  Cambridge  Editions  of  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Browning.  With  a 
Biographical  and  Critical  Essay,  Notes,  Indexes  to 
Titles  and  First  Lines,  Glossary,  etc.  With  a  fine 
portrait  of  Burns  and  an  engraved  title-page  contain- 
ing a  view  of  Burns's  home.  8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.00; 
half  calf,  gilt  top,  $3.50;  tree  calf,  or  full  levant, 
$5.50. 

Gondola  Days. 

A  charming  book  on  Venice  and  its  attractions,  by 
F.  HoPKiNSON  Smith,  author  of  "Tom  Grogan.  ' 
With  illustrations  by  the  author.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

Being  a  Boy. 

By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  32  full-page  Illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs by  Clifton  Johnson.    i2mo,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 

Mr.    Warner's  charming  book   is  supplemented   with  capital 
pictures  of  rural  boy-life. 

Little-Folk  Lyrics. 

By  Frank  Drmtster  Sherman,  author  of  "Lyrics 
for  a  Lute,"  etc.  HoUdny  Edition.  A  beautiful 
book  of  very  charming  poems  for  children,  with  16 
exquisite  Illustrations.     i2mo,  $1.50. 


The  Story  of  Jesus  Christ: 

An  Interpretation.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
author  of  "A  Singular  Life,"  etc.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions selected  from  the  best  works  of  modem  masters. 
Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

A  book  of  very  remarkable  interest  and  significance.  It  is  not 
a  formal  bioj^raphy,  but  presents  very  effectively  those  shining 
acts  and  experiences  in  the  life  of  Jesus  which  most  signalized  the 
loftiness  of  his  nature,  the  depth  of  his  sympathy,  the  loyal  ad- 
justment of  his  will  to  the  Supreme. 

Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbours. 

By  John  Fiske.     2  vols.,  crown  8vo,   $4.00. 

These  volumes  cover  the  settlement  and  growth  of  Virginia, 
Nfaryland,  the  Carulinas  and  Georgia  nearly  to  the  Revolution. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  story,  and  has  never  before  been  told 
with  the  critical  insight,  the  philosophic  grasp,  and  the  distinct 
literary  charm  with  which  it  is  here  told  by  Mr.  Fiske. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

A  biography  of  very  great  attraction,  and  well  worthy 
of  its  illustrious  subject,  by  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields, 
author  of  "Authors  and  Friends."  With  a  portraiL 
i2mo,  $2.00. 

riemories  of  Hawthorne. 

A  book  of  very  uncommon  personal  and  literary  in- 
terest, by  his  daughter.  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop. 
With  a  new  portrait  of  Hawthorne.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  top,  $2.00. 

King  Arthur  and  the  Table  Round. 

Tales  chiefly  after  the  Old  French  of  Crestien  of 
Troyes.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
Wn.LiAM  Wells  Newell.  2  vols.,  large  crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

A  charming  work,  giving  in  attractive  modem  form,  with 
judicious  comment,  the  original  tales  of  King  Arthur  and  the 
Round  Table. 

The  Westward  Movement. 

The  Colonies  and  the  Republic  West  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  1 763-1 798.  With  full  Cartographical  Illus- 
trations from  Contemporary  Sources.  By  Justin 
WiNSOR.     8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

This  volume  completes  the  story  begun  by  Dr.   Winsor  in 
"Cartier  to   Frontcnac"   (1534-1700),  and  continued  in  "The 
Mississippi  Basin"  (1607-1763),  illustrating  American  History  in 
its  Cieographical  Relations  from  the  time  ot  Columbus  to  the  be 
ginning  of  this  century. 

The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist. 

I?y  Lyman  Ahbott,  D.D.    $1.25. 

An  important  book,  showing  that  Evolution  is  the  Divine  Lwn 
of  Progress  and  wholly  harmonious  with  Christian  Faith. 

Seven  Puzzling  Bible  Books* 

A  Supplement  to  "Who  Wrote  the  Bible?"  By 
Washington  Gladden,  D.D.    $1.25. 

Illuminating  lectures  on  certain  booksbf  the  BiUe  which jponle 
readers— Judges,  Esther,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  The  Song  of  SongSi 

Daniel,  and.Jonah. 


Sold  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid ^  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston;  11  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  wHte  to  an  aduertlaer  please  mention  t/ile  mti§mMlit§» 
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A.  C.  McClure  &  Co.'s  Publications 


Recent  Books, 


3n{S.  LATIMEWS  HISTOBIES 
OF  THE  XIX.  CEXTUR  Y 

SrAIX  IX  THE  XIX.  CENTURY 

By  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer.    Handsomely 

Illustrated.     8vo,  $2.50. 

Mrs.  I^timer  has  achieved  a  si^^^nal  success  in  this  the 
latest  (and  probably  the  last)  of  her  very  popular  XIX.  Century 
Histories.  The  book  j^ives  information  about  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Spain  that  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  one  volume 
now  accessible.  The  history  is  brouj^ht  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South 
America  and  a  chapter  to  Cuba. 

Mrs.  Latimer's  Histories  of  the  XIX.  Century, 
illustrated  and  othen\'ise  uniform  with  **  Spain,"  that 
have  already  been  published  are  : 

FRANCE  in  the  XIX.  Century $3.50 

RUSSIA  and  Turkey  in  the  XIX.  Century 3.50 

ENGLAND   in  the   XIX.  Century 3.50 

EUROPE  in   Africa  in  the  XIX.  Century 3.50 

ITALY   in  the   XIX.  Century 3.50 


NATIOXAL  EPICS 

By  Kate  M  ilnek  Raub.    i2mo,  398  pages,  $1. 50. 

"  The  compiler  has  performed  a  useful  service  in  making 
accessible,  in  the  compass  of  a  simple  volume,  .so  much  ma- 
terial for  the  study  of  these  noble  poems." 

— Kc7'iew  0/  Rcinrws. 

OX  THE  BED  STAIRCASE 

By  M.  Imlay  Taylor.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

*'  After  the  many  problem -novels,  and  the  myriad  psycho- 
lo(;icaI  disquisitions  disguised  as  fiction,  a  wholesome,  breezy 
tale  like  this,  honestly  and  brilliantly  told  for  its  own  sake,  is 
a  real  treat  to  be  enjoyed  without  thoughts  of  criticism." 

—  TAe  Bookman, 

EATIXG  AXD  DRIXKIXG 

By  Dr.  Albert  II.  IIov.    i2mo,  $1.50. 

''  I  would  exhort  all  people  who  want  to  live  long,  and  be 
really  happy  whilr  they  d(»  live,  to  buy  or  Ixirrow  a  copy  of 
that  priceless  book,  and  study  it  up  as  soon  as  possible." — 
Albert  H.  Wai.kkk,  auth»»r  of  "Text-lx>ok  of  the  Patent 
Laws  of  the  United  Slates,"  in  a  letter  to  the  Hart/ord 
Times. 

SCIENCE  SKETCHES 

liy  David  Starr  Jordan.     New  and  enlarged 

edition.      l2mo,  $1.50. 

"The  book  is  rich  in  authentic  facts,  but  the  romantic 
methods  of  the  author  in  tellinir,  gives  unusual  charm  to  the 
volume.     It  is  as  entertaining  as  the  best  romance." 

— i'/iicii^o  htter-Ocean. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ROGER  SHERMAX 

By  Lewis  II.    Boutell.     Crown   8vo,  gilt  top, 

361  pages,  $2.00. 

"  It  is  a  timely  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  biograph- 
ical literature  of  the  country,  not  only  for  the  record  it  gives 
of  a  distinguished  statesman  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
for  the  contrasts  it  offers  to  some  of  the  features  of  the  present 
time." — The  Nation, 


Ne^v  Books, 


THE  STORY  OF  LAXGUAGE 

By  Charles  Woodwakd  Httson,  author  of  "  Beginnings 
of  Civilization."     x2mo,  392  pages,  fi.50. 

THE  CAMPAIGX  OF  MAREXGO 

By  Lieut.   H.   H.  Sargent,  author  of  "Napoleon  Bona- 
parte's First  Campaign."    With  maps,  8vo,  $1.50. 

CHRISTIAXITY,  THE 

WORLD  RELIGIOX 

By  Rev.  Joh.n  Henry  Bakkows.    8vo,  $1.50. 

A  LITTLE  HOUSE  IX  FIMLICO 

By  Margi'Erite  Boi'vet.     Illustrated  by  Helen  M.  Arm- 
strong.   Small  4to,  fi.50. 

A  WORLD-PILGRIMAGE 

By  John  Henry  Barrows.     Illustrated,  fa.oo. 

UXDIXE 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Dr  La  Motte  FouQirfi,  by 
Edmund  CfOsse.     Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

A  GROUP  OF  FREXCH  CRITICS 

By  Mary  Fisher,     izmo,  fi.25. 

STORIES  FROM  ITALY 

By  G.  S.  GouKiN.     umo,  gilt  top,  fi.25. 

^.V  IMPERIAL  LOVER 

By  .M.  Imi.av  Taylor,  author  of  "On  the  Red  Staircase." 
x2mo,  $1.25. 

WITH  A  PESSIMIST  IX  SPAIX 

By  Maky  F.  Nixon.     Illustrated,  $1.50. 

THOUGHTS  AXD  THEORIES 

OF  LIFE  A XI)  EDUCATIOX 

By  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding.     z2mo,  $1.00. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  TWO  XATIOXS 

By  Ell.\  Gale  McClelland.     Illustrated,  z2mo,  $1.25. 

XOTES  OX  THE 

XICARAGUA  CAXAL 

By  Henry  I,  Sheldon.   With  illustrations  and  maps,  8vo, 
214  pages,  $1.25. 

THE  BIG'HORX  TREASURE 

By  John  F.  Cargill,    i2mo,  327  pages,  f  1.25. 

MEX  IX  EPIGRAM 

Compiled  by  Frederick  W.  Morton,  compiler  of  "Women 
in  Epigram."     i6mo,  $1.00. 

ELIZABETHAX  SOXXET  CYCLES 

Edited  by  Martha  Foote  Crow.   z2mo,  gilt  top,  per  vol., 
$1.50  net.     Sold  separately. 

/ust  issued — 

i  Idea,    By  Michabl  Drayton. 

Vol.  III.-;  Vidfstia.    By  Bartholomew  Griffin. 

(  Chloris,    By  William  Smith. 

Previously  issued — 
-..  1    T     j  JPhilUa,    By  Thomas  Lodge. 
>  ox.  I,    -J  j^i^i^^    By  Giles  Fletcher. 

Vfti   IT    ^  J>^lin,    By  Samuel  Daniel. 
VOL  11.  y  j^ana.    By  Henky  Constable. 

THE  LOVERS'  SHAKSPERE 

Compiled  by  Chloe  Blakbman  Jones,    zamo,  fz.as. 

LOVE'S  WAY, AXD  OTHER  POEMS 

By  Martin  Swift,     zamo,  f  z.as. 


Sold  by  booksellers  ge9itraU\\  or  will  be  sent ^  postpaid ^  on  receipt  of  the  price ^  by  the  publishers^ 

A.  C.  McCLURO  &  COMPANY,  Chicago 


For  mutual  acfoantage  uheH  you  wrlt9  to  an  adoortisor  ploaoo  montiom  thi§  magaxlito. 
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LITTLE,  BROWN,  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


^^  Quo  Fadis.^*    lUuHf  rated  IlolUlay  Edition, 


<< 


Quo  VAins."  A  Narrative  of  the  Time  of  Nero.  Translated  from  the  Polish  of  Henryk 
SiENKiEWicz  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.  A  new  and  beautiful  holiday  edition,  printed  from  new  type,  with 
maps  and  plans,  and  t^veniy-seven  photo^^ravtire  plates,  including  original  pictures  by  Howard  Pyle^ 
Evert  Van  Muyden,  a?id  Edrnund  //.  Garrett,  a  new  portrait  of  Sienkiejvicz,  and  reproductions  from 
ancient  sculptures  of  uVero,  Poppisa,  etc.  2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  extra,  gilt  top,  with  ornamental  cover 
design.  Each  volume  in  cloth  wrapper,  and  the  set  in  a  cloth  box  to  match,  $6.00  ;  half  crushed  Levant 
morocco,  gilt  top,  $12.00. 


Jiomance  and  Ileal  it  1/  of  the  PaHtaw  Coast. 


With  many  little  picturings,  authentic  or  fanciful.    By  Edmund  H.  Garrett.     100  illustrations  from 
pen  and  ink  drawings.     i2mo,  cloth,  extra,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 


MvH,  Goodwin^s  Homances  of  Cofonial  Virginia. 


The  Head  of  a  Hundred  and  White  Aprons.  By  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  Illustrated  Holi- 
day Edition.  JVit/i  \o  full-page  photogravure  plates,  and  10  decorative  headings^  title-pages^  etc,  2  vols., 
i6mo,  cloth,  extra,  gilt  top,  $3.00. 

GrimnV»  Life  of  Michael  Angelo.    Illustrated  Edition.  I 

The  Life  of  Michael  Angelo.  By  Herman  CIrimm.  With  .\o  photogravures  from  works  of  art. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  extra,  gilt  top,  in  cloth  box  to  match,  $6.00. 


A  Great  Biography.    Mahan^s  Life  of  Nelson. 


Life  of  Nelson.     The  Embodiment  of  the  Sea  Power  of  Great  Britain.     By  Capt. 
HAN,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  United  States  Navy.      Author  of  "The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon 


The 
A.  T.  Mahan,  d.k^.l..,  1.1^.1^.,  unuea  :5iaies  i-^avy.      /\utnor  oi        1  ne  innuence  01  sea  rower  upon 
History,"  etc.     Illustrated  with  i{) portraits  and  plates  in  photogravure,  and  21  maps  and  battU  plans, 
2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $8.00. 


Jast  Ileailg.    A  New  Booh  by  Captain  Mahan.  i 

The  Interest  of  America  in  Sea  Power,  Present  and  Future.     By  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

NEW  FICTION. 


FLIXT:  IHfi  raults,  Ills  J^'rlendtihips,  and 
Jlis  rortunea.      \\y     MaUD     WILDER     GoODWIN. 

i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

MISS  lilCLLA  now  A  :  A  Child  of  To-day. 

By  Caroline  TiCKNt>R.  Author  of  "A  Hypo- 
critical Romance,  and  Other  Stories."  Illustrated 
In'  I.  y.  Bridgman.     i6m<),  cloth,  $1.50. 

TKN  T.JTTLE  COMKniES,  1  ales  of  the 
Troubles  of  Ten  Litllc  Girls  whose  Tears  were 
turned  into  Smi'es.  By  CiERTRUDE  Smith.  With 
10  full-page  illustrations  l>y  Eihelred  B.  Barry. 
i6mo,  cloth,  extra,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 


BRlCHAyTEATT,  ACTOH.  From  the  French 
of  Jules  Claretie,  Manager  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
9aise.     i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

IX  liVFr  AXn  BLUE,  Being  Certain  Por- 
tions from  the  l)iar>'  of  Richard  Hilton,  Gentleman 
of  Haslet's  Regiment  of  Delaware  Foot,  in  our  ever 
Glorious  War  of  Independence.  By  George  B. 
Rodney.     i6mo,  cloth,  extra,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

CAPTAIN   SHAYS:   A  populist    of   1786. 

By  George   R.   R.    Rivers.      Author  of   **The 
Governor's  Garden."     i6mo,  cloth,  extra,  gilt  top, 

$1.25. 


A  New  Book  hy  the  author  of  "  Qao  VadisJ^ 


Hania.     Translated  from  the  Polish  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,   by  Jeremiah  Curtin.      Witkpor^ 

\t  of  the  author  and  his  daughter.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $2.00. 


trait  oj 


Little,  Brown,  &  Co.,  Publishers,  254  Waggton  st«et, 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  tM§  mugtulim, 
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ANTICHRIST 


RECENT  BOOKS 


By  Ernest  Renan,  author  of  "History  of  the 
People  of  Israel,"  **  Life  of  Jesus,"  etc.  Trans- 
feted  and  edited  by  Joseph  Henry  Allen,  late 
Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Harvard 
University.     8vo,  cloth,  $2.50. 

THE  QUEST  OF  HAPPINESS 

A  Posthumous  Work.  By  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton,  author  of  *'The  Intellectual  Life," 
etc.     i2rao,  cloth,  $2.00. 

MOLIERE'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS 

Translated  by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  Vol. 
v.— ''L'Ecole  des  Femmes,"  "L'Ecole  des 
Maris,"  *'  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac. "  Vol.  VI. 
— "  L'Etourdi,"  "  Le  Mariage Force,"  '*  Le  Mede- 
cin  Malg^eLui,"  **  Critique  de  T^cole  des  Fem- 
mes."    i2mo,  leather  backs,  $1.50  each. 

HISTORY  OF  DOGMA 

Vol.  III.  By  Dr.  Adolph  Harnack.  8vo, 
cloth,  $2.50. 

ANDRONKE 

By  Stephanos  Theodorus  Xenos.  Translated 
from  the  Greek  by  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor, 
author  of  **  Constantinople."    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

THE   CHRIST    OF    YESTERDAY, 
TO-DAY  AND  FOREVER 

And  Other  Sermons.  By  Ezra  Hoyt  Bying- 
TON,  author  of  **The  Puritan  in  England  and 
New  England."     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

THE  golden  crocodile 

A  Story  of  California  Mining  Life.  By  F. 
Mortimer  Trimmer.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

IN  INDIAN  TENTS 

Stories  Told  by  Penobscot,  Passamaquoddy,  and 
Micmac  Indians  to  Abby  L.  Alger.  i6mo, 
cloth,  $1.00. 

THE  PROCESSION  OF 

FLOWERS  IN  COLORADO 

By  Helen  Jackson.  Illustrated  by  Louise  B. 
Graves.     Square  i6mo,  limp  cover,  50  cents. 


FcMT  the  Youngsters 

THE     YOUNG     PURITANS     OF 
OLD    HADLEY 

By  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith,  author  of  "Jolly 
Good  Times,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  Searles.  i6mo, 
cloth,  $1.25.  • 

THE  RESOLUTE  MR.  PANSY 

An   Electrical  Story  for  Boys.     By  Prof.  John 

Trowbridge,  author  of  '*The  Electrical  Boy," 

"  Three  Boys  on  an  Electrical  Boat,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  Searles.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

NAN  IN  THE  CVTY 

Or,  Nan's  Winter  with  the  Girls.  By  Myra 
Sawyer  Hamlin.  A  sequel  to  **  Nan  at  Camp 
Chicopee."  Illustrated  by  L.  J.  Bridgman.  i6mo, 
$1.25. 

WANOLASSET 

The-Little-One-Who-Laughs.  By  G.  A.  Plymp- 
TON,  author  of  "Dear  Daughter  Dorothy,"  "A 
Willing  Transgressor,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  the 
author.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

RICH  ENOUGH 

By  Leigh  Webster,  author  of  "Another  Girfs 
Experience."  Illustrated  by  Elizabeth  S.  Pitman. 
i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

A  NORWAY  SUMMER 

A  Story  for  Girls.  By  Laura  D.  Nichols,  au- 
thor of  "  Underfoot,"  etc.  Illustrations.  i6mo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 

TORPEANUTS  THE  TOMBOY 

■ 

A  Story  for  Children.  By  Lily  F.  Wessel- 
HOEFT.  Illustrated  from  photographs.  i6mo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  SEC31ET  OF 

THE  BLACK  BUTTE 

By  William  Shattuck.  author  of  "  The  Keeper 
of  the  Salamander's  Order."  19  illustrations  by 
Isabel  Shattuck.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.56. 

THE  UTTLE  red 

SCHOOLHOUSE 

By  Evelyn  Raymond,  author  of  **  Little  Lady 
of  the  Horse/*  etc.  Illustrated  by  Searles.  Z2mo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 
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LAMSON,  lOLFFE  Sl  CO.'S  HEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

/C'ST  our.     A  KF.IV  HISTORICAL  NOVEL  BY  WILLIAM  E.  BARTOX. 

A  HERO  IN  HOMESPUN :    A  Tale   of  the   Loyal   South 

With  10  fullmpAge  illustTAtions  By  D&n  Beard 

In  this  story  is  set  forth  for  the  first  time  the  civil  war  as  it  affected  the  Union  people  of  the  South. 
The  theme  is  unhackneyed,  and  of  absorbing  interest.  The  historical  background  is  true  to  fact,  and 
changes  with  the  progress  of  events  in  the  war.  The  characters  are  sturdy  types  of  mountain  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Many  of  the  incidents  are  historical,  original,  and  picturesque.  There  is  constant  human 
interest,  with  humor  and  pathos. 

The  scouting,  bushwhacking,  gfuerilla  warfare,  strained  social  relations,  political  afHliations,  religious  ex- 
perience, domestic  life,  and  love-making  of  the  time  are  all  touched  upon.  It  is  believed  that  so  adequate  a  pic- 
ture (3f  the  mountain  region  of  the  South  at  the  time  of  the  cixnl  war  has  never  before  appeared  in  print,    $1.50. 

"The  author  knows  his  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  history  from  alpha  to  omega.  We  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  written 
an  abler  running  narrative  of  the  events  that  took  place  in  these  two  States  during  the  war  than  is  herein  offered  to  us." — 
Boston  Journal. 

"  Few  of  the  many  other  stories  about  the  war  time  equal  it  in  self -consistency  of  personal  characterization,  in  its  swift,  stir- 
ring movement,  or  in  its  striking,  and  often  brilliant,  pictures  of  particular  scenes  or  events." — T/tc  Congp^egationalist. 


T^o   be  published  in   November. 

A  NEW  HISTORICAL  NOVEL  BY  HULBERT  FULLER, 

VIVIAN  OF  VIRGINIA 

Being  the  Memoirs  of  CXir  First  Rebellion,  by  John  Vivian,  Esq*,  of  Middle  Plantation,  Virginia 

With  10  fulUpage  illustrations  by  Frank  T,  Merrill 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  during  the  latter  part  of  the  XVIIth  century,  and  follows  the  course  of 
the  rebellion  in  Virginia  against  the  tyrannous  rule  of  (Governor  William  Berkeley,  giving  a  faithful  and 
highly  interesting  account  of  the  event,  interwoven  with  the  adventures,  both  perilous  and  amusing,  of  the 
hero,  Captain  John  Vivian.  The  thread  of  a  delightful  love  affair  is  united  with  the  story,  wherein 'Mis- 
tress Langdon.  the  charming  niece  of  Governor  Berkeley,  is  concerned.  The  old-time  quaintness  of  diction 
is  preserved  with  rare  skill,  which  adds  of  itself  a  distinct  fa.scination  to  the  tale,  and  the  character-drawing 
is  exceptionally  excellent ;  these  features,  with  the  touch  of  keen,  pleasant  humor  which  pervades  the  work, 
render  it  one  in  which  the  interest  is  sustained  to  the  last  word.     $1.75.  * 

A  NEJV  HISTORICAL  NO  TEL  BY  PAULINE  BRADFORD  MACK  IE, 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  BERNY :  A  Story  of  VaUey  Forge 

Illustrated  by  photogravures  from  drawings  by  Frank  T.  Merrill, 

A  Colonial  romance,  picturing  vividly  many  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and  especially  the  hardships  and 
suffering  of  the  troops  under  (Icneral  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  ;  combined  with  a  charming  love-story, 
which  carries  the  interest  irresistibly  to  the  end.     $1.50. 

A  NEir  BOO  A'  BY  CLARA  SHERWOOD  ROLLINS, 

THREADS  OF  LIFE 

m 

"  Threads  of  Life  "  is  a  vivid  human  sketch,  upon  a  background  of  philosophy  and  sociological  thought. 
It  is  of  a  higher  order  than  the  usual  novel,  but  at  the  same  time  possesses  all  the  interest  of  a  lively  work 
of  fiction.  This  is  due  to  the  charm  of  the  author's  diction  and  the  strong  personality  of  the  characters. 
The  force  and  originality  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  their  conversations  appeal  especially  to  the  educated 
reader.  Several  of  the  '*  Threads"  lead  to  climaxes  so  delightful  from  a  romantic  point  of  view  that  the 
interest  is  irresistibly  maintained  to  the  last  word.     $1.00. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  LILLIAN  IIINMAN  SIIUEY. 

DON  LUIS'  WIFE :  A  Romance  of  the  West  Indies 

A  novel  founded  on  fact,  from  the  letters  of  the  heroine  and  the  manuscripts  of  the  Padre,  the  Doctor 
Caccavelli,  Marc  Aurele,  Curate  of  Samana  ;  drawing  a  vivid  picture  of  West  Indian  life,  interwoven  with 
a  story  of  absorbing  interest.     $1.50. 

ORDERLY  BOOK  OF  GENERAL  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
American  Armies,  kept  at  Valley  Forge,  iSth  May  to  nth  June,  1778.     $1.00. 


LAflSON,  WOLFFE  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  LOXDON  NE'W  YORK 
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EVOLUTION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBUSHINQ  COMPANY,  whose  publications  (serial  and  In  boob  fonn) 
are  along  the  lines  of  evolution  and  philosophy  applied  alike  to  the  sciences  and  to  religion,  calls  attention 
to  the  following  as  of  very  special  interest  to  students  and  thinkers  in  these  departments  : 

A  BOOK  BY  THE  GREATEST  AMERICAN  NATURALIST. 

THE  PRIMARY  FACTORS  OF  ORGANIC  EVOLUTION. 

BY  PROFESSOR  E.  D.  COPE.    Cuts.  izi.     Pp.  Jjo.     Tables,  Bibliography,  Index.     Cloth,  net,  ta.OO. 

■•  Cope'*  work  u  Kund . . .  hii  uUDiiui^  gencnlliiilJoDB  «U1  lam  loDger thw  thoK  of  ehhcr  Own  orCoTkr.''— Pit^.  Hbhbt 
F.  OisoBH  in  iIk  November  Ctnlury. 

A  D>Dn  voluble  "il-book  lor°I^1ien  and'tl'udA'f '^^j:c/cw(.  New  York. 

■'A  work  of  unuiiul  oruniu)iiv.    Nd  one  can  tead  Che  book  wlUiani  uliiUTiaa  Ihe  IntloiBie  kiiowledn  of  ficU  ud  Ihc, 
power  of  KCDcr^iutioD  wbicb  it  dliclaKa."— Prof.  J.  HcK.  Cattiu. 

ROMANES  AND  WEISMANN. 

DARWIN  AND  AFTER  DARWIN. 

An  esporitkm  of  the  Darwltiiwii  Theory  and  a  Jhcuwion  of  Port-Darwinlaii  QntithMM. 
BY  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
PART  I.      THE    DARWINIAN    THEORY.      Pp.  lir,  460.      135   Iliustratiana.      Second   Edition.    ' 
With  Portrait  of  Darwin.     Cloth,  $3.00.  * 

"The  boHinile  volume  on  tbcKenenlnibiectunceDarwiD'i  lime."— .4  Hfr/coM^nOi'-a/JW. 

PART  II.    POST-DARWINIAN  QUESTIONS.     Heredity  ud  UtilHy.  Pp.  xii,  344.    With  Poi- 

trait  of  Romanes,      Cloth,  $1.50. 

'■Tbedeueittindiimpleit  baak  lh(t  bu  appoml  in  ihe  iphere  ol  Ibc  pmblem*  it  ducuHci."— Ctft-a^  .0/«/. 

PART  III.  POST-DARWINIAN  QUESTIONS.  Isotetioa  and  Hiysloloxlcal  Selectlon.  Pp.iSi. 

With  Portrait  of  Mr.  Gulick.     Cloth,  $1.00.     (Just  published.) 

The  three  volumes  of  Darwin  and  After  Darwin  supplied  to  One  Order  for  $4.00  net. 

ON  GERMINAL  SELECTION 

AS  A  SOURCE  OP  DEFINTTSLY  IMRECTED  VABIATION. 
BY  AUGUST  WEISMANN.    'Pp.  lii,  61.     Paper,  aj  cents. 
*^  Profenor  WeliBunn  cofuiden  thii  ODe  of  themoft  importui  of  fell  hit  coatrlbullon*  on  the  erolatioa  pnbEBm  . .  .  Impoc^ 
taut  fel  lurking  ■ome  fundainental  chAHireB  in  Weiamann't  poulion." — StiliVf,  New  Yurk. 

"FonnatheerowQandcapibcAf  of  weiamaAn'icclebiatedlheoty  of  heredity." — Exthmfft. 

SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS. 

THE  ANALVMS  OP  THE  SENSATIONS.  By  Eihst  Mack,  Profaaorof  the  Hittory  and  Theorjof  loduain  Sdence  in  i 
the  UoSverailT  o(  Vitnim.    Pp.  iLkA.    Culi,  aj.     Clotb,  li.ij.  ' 

"  Lik«  everylfiiiig  be  wHiel,  ■  w^  of  geniiiI>'^Prof.  W.  Jamu,  of  Harvferd. 

THE  SCIENCE  W  MECHANICS.     Ciitiul  and  HiHoric*].      By  Prof.    EaMsr   Mack.     Cat*,    aso.     PpL    134.      Half 

<\i.."—Entinnrinf  Nmt. 

mechanio,  ihe  work  i>  admirable."— ^r  NalUn. 
POPULAR  SCIBNTIPIC   LECTURES.     By  Ernst  Mach.    Stetnd  EJilltn.     RevlaBd  and  gnatly  enlarged,     iiua. 

P0.181,     Cnta,  so._Price,  li.o • 


ely  a  rival  in  Ibc  whole  realm  of  papular  ideDIilic  writing,"— Aufon  TravtUir. 

A  CHARMING  HOLIDAY   GIFT. 

KARMA  1  ■  Story  o(  Early  Buddblam.    By  Paul  Caivs.  Editor  of  Tir  Oftn  CnrI  and  Tit  Mtnitl.   Waimly  [ndonid 

by  the  famoui  Kuaian  noveliit,  Count  Leo  TolHoy,     He  wrote  : 

'*  It  (Karma)  iaooe  af  ihe  bear  pnxluciB  of  aaiiooalwiadom  and  ought  to  be  bequeathed  to  all  mankind  like  the  Odyaaey, 
■be  hinory  of  joaeph  and  Shakyanuni." 
Lnauriantly  and  quaintly  printed  in  Japan  ;  by  TapancAe  artiala  and  printeri ;  Engliih  tut  with  i 


'"JU^'r^  "ed  lirh^'irk  Mhirf  O^^inlittZ 


PERIODICAL  LITER  A  TURE. 

THE  OPEN  COURT.     F'-nii.-rlv  »,-<  1.K  .  >-  '   :.!<gk>n,  the  religion  of  acience  and  the 

e<ten*ionoIIheKrl.vi<'<is  KirlLinu:.!     '  ,  'i[>.     (llluitraled.) 

THE  nONIST.     A  Qii^.rccrly    M.,tii;,ii..      (■  ...      iSo  pp.   in  each  number.     YearLy,»,.oc 

.-__,.  — ■._  c...  .. ,._._,    .  .  T .,,-  .,.>,  .r,-f  ...-.kj.,^-|<  ^nddff — '--'' "' ''  -"  -- 


""SuJ 


.   .MONIST  and  dtacriptivc  cataloguei 


Annul  tulacripti-.ri~  i<i  Tht  OffCiH'!  an^  ! iir  .lA'u"/  received  during  Decenbar  will  be  entitled  m  the  October 

thePeopl»o(I«rae1'-n-^^i,n>mnK,  byDr,  C.  H.  Comill,  Prolewol'Theology  In  the  Univemly  ofKoenipAen,  Oenmuiy, 
oiiginally  iaiued  by  Th,  <  '/,'i>  C^rarl  in  Engliih  and  to  B;i[ear  later  in  Gernutn, 

CrnCAOO:  THE  OPEN  COUICr  PUBUSHINO  COMPANV,    3» 

wxaan:  KEOAN  PAUL,  TiSNCH,  mJOweE  a  ca 
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SPECIAL      HOLIDAY      OFFER 

THE  WORKS  OF 

JOHN  RUSKIN 

New  Popular  Edition — In  36  Volumes,  izmo,  with  all  of  the 

wood  engravings,  text  illustrations,  and  260  full-page 

plain  and  colored  illustrations,  bound  in  marooQ 

silk,  ribbed  cloth,  gilt  top  ;  boxed. 

Retail  Price $26.00  Special  Price $15.00 

SOLD  SEPARATELY 

RUSKIN'S  MODERN'  rAINTF:RS.  5  volumes,  with  all  of  the  wood  engravings,  tent  illustrations,  and  95 
tull-page  plain  and  colored  illustrations,  bound  in  blue  art  vellum  cloth,  gilt  back  and  top ;  boxed.     Retail 

price,  $6.50.     Spedal  price $4S'> 

Same,  half  calf,  $7.50.      Special  price 6.00 

RUSKIN'S  STONES  OF  VENICE.  3  volumes,  with  all  of  the  wood  engravings,  text  illustrations,  and  S3 
full-page  and  Colored  illustrations,  bound  in  blue  art  vellum  cloth,  gilt  back  and  top  ;  boxed.      Retail  price. 

♦3-75.     Special  price $3.5° 

Same,  half  calf,  gilt  top,  $4. 50.     Special  price 3.60 


FOR    SA.LIS    BV    jvi,!,    booicse:i.l£:rs 

Sr^l  by  rxprru  orfrtigkl,  ckargt,  ctllicitd.  n  rrc.lfl  o//r,Vf 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  CORPORATION,  310  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


ANDOVER 
PUBLICATIONS. 


HELPS  IN  BIBLIGIL  STUDY 

Both  for  gencnii  readers  and  for  special  usi 
clergymen  and  sludcnls.   Works  on  llie  i 
*   dffense,  ami  ill  u  fit  ration  of  Christian  truth,  De- 
itional  books,  Es^i;  s  in  I'liilosophy  and  Thcol- 
;y,  Church   History.  1  lermcncutics,  by  learned 
-ofesscirs.  Clem  men  tarit'S  on  b.ioks  of  the  Old    ] 
id    New    Tc>U.nn>iils    by    eminent     scholars 
lamioiiii's  of  llie  (^cispcls  in   English  and  i 
nuk  by  IV.r.  Trcfkr^t  (;:miiner.      Cuttmann' 
id  Wintr's  Cramiivirs  of  N'.  T.  (.Tcck  by  I'rof, 
;    J.    Henry  Th.ijtr;    Eltmcnlary   Hebrew 
■s,   an,l   oilier  bi-iks  fi.r  colk';:e  and 

.        .S,l!.//,"-  ,1  lh.'.'i//i.-i-  t«/U%H£-. 

W.  F.  DRAPER,  Publisher, 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


THE  VICTORIAN  CLASSIC. 

A  volume  especially  adapted  to  the  Holidays,   but 


TENNYSON'S 

IN  MEMORIAH. 

Descriptive  and  analytical  Preface    by   Hkkkt  VAH 

DVKE  ;  exquisitely  Illitslraled  by  Harry  Fbum. 

Elaganliy  printed,  bound  In  •Ilk,  bozcd,  ts-go. 

BEACON  LIGHTS  OF  HISTORY. 

Ity  Dr.  John  Lord.  Incomparably  the  most  enngiag 
and  trustworthy  account  of  the  World's  Life  and 
I'rogress.  Fascinating  as  liction.  For  the  Busy 
Man  and  the  tlome  Circle. 

T<B  volume*.   Si.oo  per  month. 

"He  wrilB  hiMnry  u  I'lulnrch  did.    .    .    .    The  diaice  o' 

■ulijecn  liL  happ)-,  ihe  (-roupin):  ikiUful,  the  nlyle  graphic.    Umii 

I'hamttris  npr^wnl  K";8t  idiia*,  uid  illuiDiiuiie  Ihtm."— Pnil 

W.  S.  TVLKN,  AmA,ril  CMegt. 

Send  for  description  and  critical  opinions. 

BRYANT'S  LIBRARY  OF  POETRY. 

The  cream  of  English  Literature ;  750  Authors ;  15,00 
references  in  Dictionaryof  Quotations  ;  Po 
fine  lllustr.itions.     A  beautiful  gift-book. 

In  one  or  two  vnlanei.    fg  to  Sig. 

Fords*  Howard  &  Hnll)ert»  Hew  YorL 

••.  Send  for  oar  UUt  «<  Chalw  KmM* 
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NEW  HOLIDAY  PUBLICATIONS. 


RUBAIYAT  OP  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

Edited  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

A  new  revised  edition  of  the  "Variorum  RubdiyAt," 
pabli8hed  in  1896,  containinfi:  much  new  matter,  includ- 
uiff  selections  from  the  version  of  Richard  Le  Gallienne 
and  other  new  translations.  Illustrated  with  orij^inal 
drawings  by  E.  H.  Garrett  and  Gilbert  James,  together 
with  portraits  of  several  of  the  translators. 

9  Tols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  with  cloth  Jacket,  $6.00 
One-half  crown  8vo,  half  levant  morocco 12.00 

Beautifvl  Holiday  Editions  of  the 

WORKS  OP  CATHERINE  CHARLOTTE, 
LADY  JACKSON. 

In  sets  of  two  volumes.  Old  Paris.  The  Court  of  Prance. 
The  Old  Reffime.  The  Last  of  the  Valols.  The  PIrst 
of  the  Bourbons. 

As  each  of  Ladv  Jackson's  works  is  complete  in  itself. 
We  have  prepared  special  Holiday  editions  of  the  above 
books,  pnnting  them  on  larger,  finer  p&per,  and  with 
Japan  iMiper  illustrations. 

StoIs.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tope,  with  folding  cloth 

Jacket  and  cloth  box $5.00 

Hall  levant  morocco,  gilt  tope, 10.00 

THE  MADONNA  IN  ART. 

By  ESTELLE  M.  HURLL. 

1  voL,  12mo,  with  beantiful  blue  and  gold  panel  die 

on  side  and  back. $S.OO 

Three-quarter  levant  morocco, 4.0U 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  the  successful  and  valu- 
able **  Child  Life  in  Art."  Illustrated  with  over  thirty 
beantiful  full-pa{^  pictures  in  nhotogravure  and  half- 
tone, from  paintings  by  Raphael  Titian,  Van  Dyck,  and 
other  great  masters.  This  is  the  first  original  work  from 
Miss  Hurll*s  pen  since  "  Child  Life  in  Art^'  was  published, 
the  greater  part  of  her  time  since  then  having  been  de- 
vote to  revising  the  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  works, 
recently  published  in  Boston.  The  new  book  will  appeal 
strongly  both  to  students  of  art  and  lovers  of  the  beautiful. 


THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OP  AMERICAN 
SONQS  AND  LYRICS, 

Chosen  and  Edited  by  Fredekic  Lawrence  Knowles. 

1  vol.,  cloth,  with  photogravure  frontispiece,  printed 

on  deckle-edge  hand-made  paper, $1.25 

1  voL,  half  calf  or  morocco, 2.^)0 

1  vol.,  full  levant  morocco 4.00 

^^The  Golden  Treasurv  of  American  Songs  and  Lyrics'* 
aims  to  cover  a  new  field.  It  is  the  first  systematic  at- 
tempt yet  made  to  collect, -In  a  single  volume,  the  choicest 
of  American  lyrics. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  songs  of  a  great  people  should  be 
suitably  ana  permanently  preserved.  Such  a  service  has 
been  rendered  to  British  poetry  by  Mr.  Palgrave.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  similar  service  may  be  perform^  for  Amer- 
can  poetry  by  the  editor.  Mr.  Knowles,  who  has  not  only 
made  a  special  study  of  American  poetry  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  has  had  the  advantage,  in  editing  this  volume, 
of  the  sympathetic  advice  of  some  of  the  most  widely 
known  critics  of  this  country,  who  have  aided  in  the 
selection  of  the  poets  and  their  works. 

SONQS  YSAME. 

By  Anxie  Fellow&Johnston  and  Albion  Fellows> 

Bacon. 

1  vol.,  crown,  16mo,  cloth $1  JS& 

1  voL,  crown,  Ittmo,  half  calf, 2.60 

A  notable  critic  who  has  seen  the  MSS.  of  these  poema 
pronounces  them  to  be  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  it  ia 
prophesied  that  this  book  of  verse  will  bring  to  both 
Mrriters  an  even  wider  circle  of  readers. 

JOHN  HALIPAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

With  colored  frontispieces  and  forty  full-page  half-tone 
illustrations,  and  many  text  illustrations. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops, $4.00 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  half  levant  morocco,      8.00 

This  is  the  only  Holiday  edition  published,  worthy  of  the 
name,  of  a  book  of  which  readers  never  tire. 


L.  C.  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  8.^^',;S",rAT.itiit  co..  196  Summer  St.,  Boston. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS. 


Men  I  Have  Known* 

By  Dean  Farrar ?i.7S 

With  facsimile  letters  and  portraits  of  famous  men. 

The  Commsf  People* 

By  Charles  F.  Dole i.oo 

Will  have  a  wide  and  beneficent  influence. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy* 

Edited  by  Prof.  Oscar  Kuhns  .     .       2.00 

The  best  edition  of  Gary's  popular  translation. 

The  Rinsf  and  the  Book* 

IJy  RoiJKRT  BRoWMNd.     Illustrated       2.50 
Edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  Clarke. 

General  Grant's  Letters  to  a  Friend* 

Kditcd  by  Gen.  Jamks  (Irant  Wilson    I.OO 
Extracts  from  correspondence  with  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Self-Cultivation  in  Engflish* 

By  Prof.  Georce  II.  Palmer    .     .         .35 

An  eU>qucnt  plea  lor  the  mastery  of  our  own  speech. 


Why  gfo  to  CoUegfe  ? 

By  Alice  Free.man  Palmer  ...         .35 

Aaswcrs  the  questions  asked  by  all  parents. 

Ballads  of  Yankee  Land* 

By  \ViLLL\M  K.  Pennky     .     .     .     .        I.50 
Humorous  and  pathetic  poems  of  New  England  life. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers* 

T.  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO.,  46 


Children's  Favorite  Classics* 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales;  Rollo  at 
Work,  by  Jacob  Abbott  ;  Rollo  at 
Play,  by  Iacob  Abbott  ;  Tangle- 
wood  Tain,  by  Natha.niel  Haw- 
thorne. New  volumes.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  each  .  .  .  f  I.OO 
i6mo,  half-cloth,  each 75 

Colomba*      FaVence  Edition. 

By  Prosper  Mf:RLMlvE.     Illustrated    .     I.OO 

The  author's  masterpiece,  admirably  translated. 

The  Epic  of  Hades*      FaVence  Kdillon 

By  Sir  I.kwis  Morris.     Illustrated    .     1. 00 

One  of  the  m<>st  popular  poems  tif  our  century. 

The  Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard* 

By  .\NATOLE  France.   FaVcnce  Kdition     1. 00 
A  romance  vi  the  purest  and  hi>(hest  type. 

The  Kingf  of  the  Park* 

By  Marshall  SAiNprRs     ....     1.25 

A  delijj^htful  and  hi-lpfiil  story  for  children. 

Luxembourg  Library  of  Illustrated 

Novels*      12  vols.      Svo.      iVr  vol  .1.5c 

/I'Am  Hali/iix^  illu.straii d  hy  Wu^.  A.  I!.  .Sikihk.ns. 
L'hcIc  Tom's  Cu/'ift,  illustrated  by  C<»ikl  \.M). 
Lftrna  Pootti'^  illuMrated  by  Mkkkii.i.. 
HyPatia^  illustrated  by  G.\kkkti.     Ktc,  etc 


Send  for  Catalogue* 

East  Uth  St 


For  mMtMal  adoantag^  mlum  ffou  mrtU  to  an  odMrtlttr  pltoM  MtnUon  tkl»  ma^aiViM. 


The  Inner  Experiences 
of  a  Cabinet  Member's  Wife 

As  She  Writes  Them  to 
Her  Favorite  Sister  at  Home 

The  true  experiences  of  a  prominent  Cabinet 
member's  wife,  who  writes  without  reserve  of 
the  inside  phases  of  Washington  life,— a  recital 
through  which  the  most  prominent  people, of 
Washington,  from  the  President  down,  move 
with  remarkable  familiarity  and  closeness. 
Each  part  beautifully  illustrated  by  T.  de  Thulstnip 

Begins  in  the  Christmas 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

One  Dollar  for  an  Entire  Year 

The  Curtis  Publishine  Company,  Philadelphia 


IN   SPECIAL  t 
I — A  Ifovel  Christmaa  Night  at  Home 
II— The  Complete  Table  on  Cbristmas  Day 
By  Km.  Rorrr 

HI— The  Christmas  Tree  Up-to-Dnto 

IV— The  Moat  Delicioua  Home-Made  Caodiea 

By  Mrs.  Rorer 

V— Home-Made  Toy  Furniture  for  Children 
VI — A  New  Christmas  Church  Entertainment 
—A  Scare  of  New  Ideas  in  Christmas  Gifti 

CHRISTMAS  IN  SONG  AND  STORY  ij- 

iN  MACLAHEK  ' '  MRS.  A.  D.  T.  WHITMBT 

9  McENBRT  STUART    HASILIN  GARLAIIO 

R  snLLrvAn      liliah  bell 

MA»V  E.  WILKins  URS.  LtMAN  ABBOTT 


$1.00  per  Year  lOcts.  a  Copy 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Cbmparr^,  Philadelphia 


Agenb  Vflntcd— vritc  for  SpcciolTcmw  and  Cosh  PrizeOffcrs 


'uanlugt  lulllii  «w  *»'"*  >< 
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VICTOR  HUGO  IN  FRENCH, 

LBS  rUSERABLES.  This  edition  of  Victor  Hugo's  master- 
piece is  nut  only  the  handsomest  but  the  cheapest  edition  of 
the  work  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  uriKinal  French.  $  volumes, 
i2mo,  paper,  ^1.50;  cloth,  $^). 50;  half-culf,  $13.^. 

LES  MISERABLES.  One  volume-edition.  'Ihe  whole  story 
intact ;  episodes  and  detailed  descriptions  only  omitted.      $i.-i5. 

NOTRE-DAME,  DE  PARIS.  Handsomest  edition  published. 
Nearly  200  illustrations  by  Hiclcr,  Myrbach.  and  Rossi.  2  vol- 
umes, i2mo,  paper,  ^i.oa ;  cloth,  ^3.00 ;  halt  calf,  ^5.oo. 

Same  {P.dition  de  Grand  Luxe).  But  100  copies  published. 
It  contains,  with  the  illustrations  as  in  the  ordmary  edition,  12 
facsimile  water  colors,  and  is  printed  on  Imperial  Japan  paper. 
The  set,  2  volumes,  each  volume  numbered,  signed,  and  in  a  satin 
portfolio,  $10.00. 

Same  {Edition  de  Luxe).  But  400  copii?s  published.  With 
illustrations  as  in  the  Edition  de  Orana  Luxe^  and  printed  on 
fine  satin  paper.  The  set,  2  volumes,  numbered,  signed,  and 
bound  half  morocco  Roxbourgh  style,  gilt  top,  $6.00. 

QUATREVINGT-TREIZE.  One  of  the  most  graphic  and 
powerful  of  Hugo's  romances.  i2mo,  paper,  $1.00 ;  cloth,  $1.50  ; 
naif  calf,  $3.00. 

LES  TRAVAILLEURS  DE  LA  MER.  This  celebrated  work, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  Victor  Hugo's 
genius,  uniform  in  style  with  the  above.  i2mo,  paper,  $1.00  ; 
cloth,  $1.50 ;  half  calf,  $3.00. 

FRENCH  CALENDARS,  i8p8. 

With  Daily  Quotations  from  French  Authors,    Prices: 
40c.,  soc,  60c,,  7SC,,  $1,00,  $i.2s,  $1,50  Bach, 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  GAMES. 

THB  TABLE  GAME.  A  French  game  to  familiarize  one  with 
everything  placed  on  a  dining-room  table.  By  liELfeNK  J. 
Roth.     In  a  box,  75  cents. 

DAS  DEUTSCHE  LITTERATUR  SPIEL.  By  F.  S.  Zoli.er, 
75  cents.  A  German  game  of  authors.  The  plan  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  well-known  English  game  of  authbrs. 


I^(9r  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  sent^  pre/taid^  by  the  publisher^ 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

?5'  Aiid  Bs3  Sixth  Avenue,  cor,  48th  St,,  New  York, 

^^tT"  Complete  Catalogue  0/ all  Publications  Sent  when  desired. 

TAKE  THE   BEST. 

"THE  DIAL  Is  the  best  nud  ablest  llterarj'  paper  in  the 
countr>'."-Jt>H.v  G.  Whittieu  (Aug.  19,  181)2). 

"A  journal  of  literary  criticism,  sober,  consclentloiLs,  and 
scholarly ;  from  every  point  of  view  unsurpa.ssed  by  any  other 
literary  Jourual  In  America  or  England."— Sill  Walter 
Besant. 

...THK    DIAL... 

A  Semi-Monthly  Journal  op 

Citcrarp  Criticism,  Discussion,  and  Information. 

Two  Dollars  per  Year  (24  numbers),  postpaid. 

"THE  DIAIj  has  reached  a  height  at  which  no  periodical 
In  America  devotc<l  to  literary  criticism  can  Justly  claim  to  be 
Its  superior."— I>ent»o?i  (Quarterly. 

"As  a  Journal  for  the  teacher  who  would  keep  In  touch  with 
the  best  thought  of  the  day,  THE  DI^VL  Is  Indispensable." 
—Journal  0/  Pedagoijy. 

THE  BEST  LITERARY  JOURNAL 
IN  AHERICA 

Must  be  considered  as  Indispensable  to  every  person  who  really 
has  an  Interest  In  literary  affairs,  who  would  keep  In  touch  with 
llte:-:iry  events  and  within  the  current  of  the  best  literary 
Infli!  nces,  and  who  recojjnlzes  and  cares  for  the  qualities  of 

INDKI'ENDKXrK,  ABILITY,  FAIUXK.SS,  AND  HONESTY  IN  RE- 
VIEWS OF  THE  NEWEST  IJOOKS,  DISC^TSSIONS  OF 
IJTKKAKY  AND  EDCCATIONAL  QUESTIONS,  and  NEWS 
OP  LITKHAIIV  EVENTS.  Full  Lists  of  all  the  New  Hooks 
l)ubllshed,  Includlnt!:  size,  price,  etc.,  of  each,  with  other  features 
that  constitute  a  complete  and  a^jreeable  OUIDE  AND  INDEX 
TO  CUUUENT  LITEUATUKE. 

A  VERY   SPECIAL  OFFER: 

Any  reader  of  THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  (not 
already  a  DIAL  subscriber;  may,  by  sending  fifteen  a- 
cent  stamps,  receive  the  paper  for  three  months  (six 
numbers),  together  with  a  special  offer  for  continuance 
on  a  trial  subscription  for  one  year. 

Established  1880.       Issued  ist  and  16th  of  each  month. 
315  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


rrST  PUBLISHED 

"  OXFORD '' 
SELF  -  PRONOUNCING  BIBLES 

Orx  orx  Iniproved  r»lnri 
F*rcicticftl,  Scholarly,  Slxiiplo 

The  Best  in  all  Respects.  New  and  specially  prepared 
copyri)?ht  helps  and  illustrations  are  valuable  features  of  thcsc 
new  editions. 

"/«  no  volutne  on  earth  is  there  such  a  display^  in  similar 
compass^  0/ all  that  is  magnijlcent  in  the  Pubiisher*s  art^  and 
all  that  is  valuable  in  scholarship.** — Sunday-School  Magaxine. 


liKCKXT  PVIiLICATIOXS 

The  Thackerays  in  India 

By  Sir  Wm.  IIunteu.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 
".-1  book  to  read  and  read  again." — The  Chica^^o  Tribune. 

Treasury  of  American  Sacred  Song 

By  W.  C»AKKET  HoKDKK.     Cloth,  §j.oo;  half  vellum,  $3.00. 

".-/«  admirable  collection^  tastefully  printed.  It  ivill prob- 
ably be  a  surprise  to  many  readers  to  Jind  hoiu  tnuck  sacred 
poetry  0/ a  hiffh  order  has  been  written  by  American  writers. 
This  volume  is  certainly  the  fullest  and  most  careful  presen- 
tation of  this  kind  of  verse  which  has  yet  been  tnade.  — The 
Outlook,  N.  Y.  

The  Treasury  of  Sacred  Son? 

With  Notes  Explanatory  and  Bio>fraphical.     By  F.  T.  Palckave, 
M.A.     Thirteenth  Thousand.     Extra  fcap,  8vo,  $1.50. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Send  for  Catalo^fue. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

AMERICAN  BRANCH 

91  and  93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

What  $r.50  wm  Buy 


««The  Century  Gallery  of  One  Hundred 

Portraits,"        -        -        -        -  $7«50 

•'The  Century  flagazine,"  new  or  old 

subscription,     ....  ^.oo 

"The    Critic,"    new    or    old   subscrip- 
tion,  ..-.--  3.00 


$14*50 


All    three   for    $7, SO   if   ordered    through    THE 
CRITIC  CO, 


**  The  Century  Gallery"  containa  the  best  100  portraits 
ever  imblished  in  T7ie  Century  Magazine^  heantifuU}' 
printed  nt  the  DeVinno  Press,  on  heavy  paper,  with  wide 
margins,  and  very  liandsomely  bound.  When  sold  singly 
these  portraits  bring  from  $1  to  $8  each ;  the  cost  to  the 
publishers  of  the  entire  100  has  been  about  985,000.  The 
*'  Gallery "  will  he  placed  on  the  market  next  year  at 
$7.50 ;  but  til  is  yvnnT  it  can  be  had  only  by  sabsoriben 
for  the  magazine. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  pablisherStWe  will  de- 
liver it/rcc  in  the  United  States,  together  with  a  yea^ 
subscription  for  The  Critic  and  a  yearns  aobKilptiim  fior 
I7ie  Century^  on  receipt  of  $7«60* 

Send  check  or  money  ordar  nam  to 

THE  CRITIC  CO.     •'l.Kra^S^ 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertlaer  please  mention  ttile  AMfSXIiw. 

4.0 
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"Webster's  International ' 

Dictionary  I 


In  lu  vnrloui  a 


A   Choice   Gift 


The  International  is  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Unabridged,  the  pnipose   \ 

of  ■which  lias  been  iinl  display  nor  the  provision  o£  material  for  boastful  and  sliowy    i 
advertisemfrrt,  but  the  due,  judicioos,  stholarly,  thorough  perfecting  of  a  work  which    , 
in  all  the  stages  of  its  growth  has  obtained  in  an  equal  degree  the  favor  and  contidenc 
of  scholars  and  of  the  general  palilic. 

The  International  has  been  wartnly  commended  by  members  of  the  United   5 
States  Supreme  Court,  hy  all  the  State  Supreme  Courts,  by  all  State  Super- 
intendents of  Schools,  and  by  eminent  authors  and  educators  almost  nithoaC 
number.      It  iii  recognized  as  the  standard  authority  by  the  United  States  aovem-    J 
ment  Printing  Office,  and  is  the  standard  to  which  nearly  all  schoolbooks  adht         ' 


IT  IS  CONSIDERED  THE  BEST  FOR  PRACTICAL  USE, 

'    BECAUSE   wonla   are   given    In   their    corred   alpbabeUcat  placem,    each   one   be^lnnlnK  a    pwaKraii 

BECAUSE  the  pHinu. 


:    BECAUSE  the  etymologl. 


:   BECAUSE  the 


lodlulcd  by  the  diacritical ly   marlicd  letter*  used  In 
luallty  rather  tban  BUperflully  ol  quantity  characteHzu  Its  e 


e  KhooltHiaka, 


ir-.'ifrJnr--,,  j«^..,<  ^f,il  on  application  to 

G-  &  C.  Herriain  Co.,  Publishers,  Springrfield,  Mass.,  u.  s.  a. 


History  for 

Ready  Reference  and 

Topical  Reading. 


By  J.  N.  LARNED.    Ex-President  of  Am. 


Thi.s  work  is  characterized  by  the  following  unique  features  t 

The  great  ^vriters  of  History  are  btQDght  together  to  j/m^/nrMfiRif/iwjidesctibhig  events 


Its  s>'siem  of  No n -Repetition,  Cross-  and  Ready-Referent^,  brings  the  reader 

at  -nee  to  the  htnrt  if  the  inhjecl. 

It  has  flill  texts  of  the  great  Historical  Documents,  and  the  Constitutions  <A 

the  world's  prominent  GovemmenlB. 

Its  Maps  are  "instantaneous  liistorlcal  ptiott^rapliB." 

Fi>r  readers  generally,  fo'  nholari  fartieularly ,  for  schooU  and  eotlegei,  iusinesi  and  professional  men,  aM 
especially  for  families ,  it  is  constantly  //railing  its  great  value. 


nlimoniilt  given,  after  ictual  uu,  by  Ih*  n> 

lypirmeau.    Sollcltora  employed, 


ai6a  in  the  eosntry 


THE   C.    A.    NICHOLS   CO.,   PabUsbers,  Sprlnsfleld,  namm. 
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V  *?  STORY  OF  ,.  M- 

A  TALE  OF  THE  TIME  OF  TME  CAVE  MAN. 

BY  STANLEY  WATERLOO, 


n 

^ 

1 

sMLj 

^P*"^ 

I^J 

^^s 

■KajJMHHJ 

well-kDowti  iteslfiiier. 
zuitAblc  hook  In  the'  KiwlLdh  lon^uiwp.  na 


vpK  and  HC  tbo  n 


1n«  raJIhfulLy 


cavcfl  anq,  la  Hum  r«Hru«,  qeniKwii  (nemsrivm  i 
other,  mud  anliut  Uw  mmuilar  wild  briulU  or  the 

uliiuieatonr>itlii,bniadl*apMkiDe,traeBr 

' -*"-^«rMtaitiiIednnton.    Thonui 

uir  noted  wlmtlfita  of  thte  coi 
n,  and  llw  Tvuilt  1«  a  novel  t 


MOTHER   GOOSE    IN    PROSE. 


bt  l,  r 

chBrm^nK  alike  i 


.     QuiLFtll.  clMll. 


itlrely  nrw  Id 
(iikr  TliB  t 

EachDf  IhpaiJini/iil'UiiuuirLiKiLUULiLt-nHTt^jL  Ljiriiufn;r>  unviinn 

tlieccntgrof  achamilnyBtorytanflaaJhefharftC-teraarealrauly 

uuninlnnd  orliriiial  ilnivrlnKshy  MuIOeld  Pairlab.  H'twhiiBalw' 

$aiebvall  booktelUtf.  or  9tfit,  ifottpald,  bythcpuMlAtfat  ain-n 

WIY  t  WILLIIMS' mxtoVbuiidiiig,  GHIGIGO. 


,                     ■'  The  Best  Christmas  Joveallc-.- 

\  ^^^^^   Cnnstmas  Cards, 

,                                   THE 

^    IHK    ^^'^^^^^^  ^^^ 

;  Froggy  Fairy  Book 

^    flHp  Booklet  Packets. 

now  IN  ITS  THIRD  THOUSAKD. 

^           ""^^^^i^                    ISth  SEASON. 

\             Our  well-known  Packeb  are  mAy,  and  nud  only 

I       brief  menlion.    First  6  PmIs,  post-paid,  for  $3.45.     10 

fnr  ihe  liiile  ooo,  iind  hijt  onm  im.  ?     In  '  Th..  Fronity 

r      Packs,  post-paid,  $5.8a 

:      Net.    Fof  54  CIS.,  17  Xmas  Cards  and  Novelty. 

;■  One  gf  Uie  MHXCMH  or  ibt  Kiiiun."—riiladtr/-k;« 

[         "    2.      "   54  CIS.,  10  Fine  Cards      "          " 
•        "    3.      "   $1.03,  25  Xmia  Cards  and  Bookkt. 

"A  funny b.wk  f,^rhildren,*hii:hh«i"hwmcdaBrfai 

►         "    4.      "   $1.08,  10  Beautiful  Calendars. 

riuth    Si'.!    wkh  nlnu  Knuliful  full  pas.;  illu.;lrnli...;« 

1        «    5.      "   54  cts.,  5          "              "        all  different. 

I         "    7.      "   54  els.,  S  Booklets  and  Calendar. 

JUSr  PUBUSftED. 

[        "    8.      "  $I.Oa,  7  Attirtie  Booklets,  etc 

■lh..<r...,^i    ..Tl...  M..:..,.,  ,■■■■■■.,.,■•   F-'I'-'I  P:nl.:;- 

>        "    9.      "   54  cts.,  10  Birthday  Cards  and  5  Bookkts. 

Ulv..             ,■         .                                                                                                     I 

'        "  10.      "  54  cts.,  25  Sunday  School  Card*. 

!,1l  ■'.'..-  ■ .              .               1      ' ' 

>                   Special  Packets  and  loU  made  out  to  order. 

tn-i^XlyTrpiiU7"-Z,^;l,'/!'«y'!/''"^j-"("^                   '" 

'      TCAPUCDQ      For  $1.08,  50  Cards,  no  two  •like. 
,       ILflUntnO.    For  54  cts.,  25  Cards,  no  two  alike. 

^           T.  B.  JENNISON,  PublisWng  Agml, 

K           H.  H.  CARTER  &  CO., 

jp^H..M.V.>..WWWWVU-WVU- 

*     oVlranu^S-              5  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 

For  mutual  adaantagt  uhi. 


_EQ  BOQK5  EQ 

Three  Juveniles  by  Famous  Authors 


Three 

Margarets 

By  LAURA  B.  RICHARIU 


$1.25 


The  Boys  of 

Fort  Schuyler 


By  JAME5  OTIS 


$1.25 


Under  the 

Cuban  Flag 


$1.50 


HILOEGAROE'S  HARVEST.  By  Laura  E.  Richards.  A  new  volume  of  the  Hiidegarde  Senes.  The 
best  books  (or  gills  in  the  markel.     Ulustiated  with  eight  Inll- page  cuts.     Square  ifimo,  cloth  .         .      $1.25 

THE  CITY  OF  STORIES.  B;  frank  M.  Bicknbix,  author  at  "The  Apprentice  Boy."  Illustrated 
with  over  thirty  drawings  tiy  Birch  and  other  eminenl  artists.     Square  lamo,  unique  cover  design       .       $1.25 

.._   „■_..__.,! ;. .L J .    ,-.    ......_, id  ffBfM-'i  K™™- ftaifci  "  mc  author  of  mmnv  cl«a  Uirj  t»l»l, 

__.r_._     ™    .....  .,.£._  i„,(i,teo  collecletf  inbook  f onn  imd 


'hLch  have  appeartd  from  time  to  tim* 
re  publiiheifwith  nearly  ill  of  the  ori] 


CHSnERBOX  FOR  1897.  «.^(»,./y, 

pages,  including  over  zoo  iuU-page  original  illust: 


ilile. 


■niles.     The  only  genuine  Chatttrbtx,  conlainii^  over  400 
>ns.     Small  4to,  illuminated  board  covers  .         .      $I.2S 

THE   HEART  OF  OLD   HICKORY  aod  other  Siories  of  Tennessee.     By  ^ILL  Allen  Dromgoolb.    A 

lection  ot  six  short  stories  by  this  gifted  Southern  author.     I  vol.,  Tall  l6ino,  gill  tops  •         •      91.25 

Tennesiee  ha>  )u«  rcuoa  la  be  proad  of  the  liiilc  auihortissha  hai  depkled  to  lUDypliaHi  ot  hiuibli  Kf<  within  her 
den  with  uch  fidelity,  lucb  delicacy,  aad  lucb  nn  palhoe  and  liumoi. 


New  Holiday  Gift  Books. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  CALIPHS.  Calm  H*  approaches  and  environ*,  and  a  eondse  description  of  Egypt, 
from  Alexandria  to  the  Second  Cataract  ol  the  Nile.  By  Eustacb  A.  Rbynolds-Ball,  author  of  "  Mediter- 
ranean Winter  Resorts,' '  Illustrated  with  twenty  full-page  photogravure  plates.  Small  Svo,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  with  cover  design  in  gold  and  colors,  gilt  top,  with  slip  covers  in  scarlet.  Each  copy  in  a  neat  cloth 
case $3.00 

CONSUELO.  By  George  Sand.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Frank  H.  Potter.  IHmtrated  wilt 
about  twenty  etchings  and  phologravures  from  drawings  and  photograjdu  of  the  scenes  mentioned.  3  vols., 
small  Svo,  handsome  cover  desieii.  gilt  tops,  cloth  wrappers  and  cloth  box $5.00 

A  haodiDRie  new  illuitnted  edition  of  thii  funpua  and  noble  t»ak,  which  raoks,  lod  deHTvedl;,  u  one  o(  the  author'a  noM 

AT  THE  GATES  OF  SONG,  By  Lloyd  Mifplin.  Ulnstrated  with  ten  full-page  drawings  by  the 
celebrated  artist,  Thomas  Moran,  and  a  portrait  of  the  author.  A  selection  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
author's  best  sonnets,  many  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  leading  magaiinet.  Artistically  printed  on  enfield 
deckle  edge  paper.     Small  Svo,  handsome  cover  design $1 .50 

' ■--■--  -,,  M,(|hew  Arnold,  or  _Shellejal_hi»_beal.  —  i«/«._7'«i«criy/.    A  (loriout  ' ■— — -      ■   -  — 


M.  —  Rtckard  Henry  Slirddard.     Tliey 

—  £.  R.  Cl^^liH.    An  nnuiual  vertitilin  and  width  of  lanR.  —  Ntm  I 

.  .1 1 .  *=aion  and  lor  jierlscledart.— Munon/C  .SiiJnPMii. 

'■SonDeta  very  noblf  grave . 
Tb«  Bb«ve  for  sale  by  all  dealars,  or  Mat  poatpald  oa  receipt  of  price  by 


llorioDi  work,  in  Iti 

Sim.    VeTynonbli  ..     .    

idfDlly  Ulutnicil.  -  BMat  GMt. 
KaotUuI." 


I>e!in"lf owe°li liyi ;  — '" I  fin'iiMi 
lale  by  all  dealars,  or  Mat 

ESTES  &   LAURIAT.   Publishera.   Borton 


^  PERIODICAL!) 


THE  INIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  JOURNALS 

Tho  Rihlir^l  Wnrlrl  Ediled  by  Presiilent  V.  R.  Harper.  MontUvj  about  80  pages, 
I  ne  DlOIICai  noria  ^,f,  ^p^^;^  numbers  in  June  and  December.  A  p^Skt 
monlhly  aagaziiKt  illuslraledi  devoted  exclusively  to  biblical  study.  The  best  magijine 
published  for  the  busy  ministrr,  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  the  Ihinkinp  layman. 

Tho  <«(-hnnl  Oovif'tA/  Edited  by  Charles  H.  Thurber.  Monthly,  except  in  July  and 
ine  acnOOl  KeVieW  August;  averages  about  so  pages.  This  publication  £  dbtinc- 
tively  the  national  representative  of  h^h-schooi  and  academic  n^rk.  Special  number  in  June. 

Tho  RntAtiirj^l  f^a^ntta  Edited  by  John  M.  Coulter.  MonlUy,  illudratedl  at 
I  ne  tfOtaniCal  UaZette  j^j  g^  ji^k  Devoted  lo  the  science  of  botany  in  all 
its  departments,  containing  results  of  research,  book  reviews,  notes  for  students,  ajid  news 
items.    Contributions  from  leading  botanistt.   »i-«)  n  jf^':  roi.iii",  *'  do-,  "ingJo  topics,  u  ■.tnt.^ 

The  Journal  of  Geology  S^'LvoSr5S'SiiS^^'aS''i.S 

allied  sciences,  and  contains  articles  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjecb.  Adapted  lo  young 
geologists,  advanced  students  and  teachers.   ta-WB/su-i  f.>rc)«ii.  ea.w^  uitsIu  i^'>i'ii''.  ^  »"><• 

The  Astrophysical  Journal  t±SSS'Ji*^i,^g^''^ir.S2 

andJamesE.  Keeler.  MoiithJy,ei[cept  Injuly  and  Septemfxr;  illustrated;  about  80  pages. 
InvaJuable  to  all  who  are  Interested  in  astronomy  and  astrophysics. 

$1.0t>  a  jvar  i  fnri'MFH,  It.fiQ  i  slnflfi  copld.  50  centf. 

The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  ^^f^h'm^i^'^-y&: 

tion  promotes  the  scientific  treatment  of  problems  in  ^actical  economics  and  alio  contains 

contributions  on  topics  of  theoretical  and  speculative  interest.  ts.oosjiHiri  singia  c:>iiiw,  75 iwnu. 

The  American  Journal  of  Theology  gSrrf°SSZ'"-?L°'JS 

journal  in  the  world  so  catholic  in  its  scope  as  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  modem  investiga- 
tion and  research  in  all  the  different  lines  of  tfieological  thought  represented  by  special  fidds 
and  particular  schools,   i^.ai  a  jtar^  furvl^n,  »J^i  aimilo  caiilm.  !»ocnt«. 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  SX^  t£T«.-.K-,^; 

of  the  increased  popular  interest  in  social  questions.  It  presents  to  its  readers.  Issue  by  Issue, 
the  latest  developments  in  sociological  thought  and  in  social  endeavor. 

The  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Edited  by  President  W.  R.  Harper.  Quarterly ;  about  80  pages.  Tfiis  journal  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  well-known  "Hebraica,"  which  came  into  wide  notice  among  scholars 
and  students  interested  in  Semitic  languages  and  literatures. 


Quarterly  Statements  of  the  President    An  official  weekly  report  is  given  of  the  afiairs  of 

tte  University  of   Chicago.    gl.UOa  jc?iiri  torolgn.»l,61)j  alnElocapiea,  t  ccnW. 

THE  UMVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO.  The  University  Press  Division,  CHKAGQ,  01. 


IS  ART  INTERCHANGE 


For  1898  Will  excel,  In 
ererr  department,  all 
former  volumes 


Yearly  Subscription,  $4.00  I 


Six  Montlis,  - 
Tliree  Months, 
Single  Copies,  ■ 

Tleir»oiiiiwtoiHi;»erypi 


2.00 
1.00 

.35  H 


CHIS  unrlvBled  Jlonthly  Homo  and  Art  1 
pies  ti>-day  the  foremont  pOHllloti  in  the 
reliability  nnd  thnroujchnc^ts  of  Its  iiuid< 
departments— embriHine  every  brunch  n 
home   decoration.     Thl9  envious   position  U 


\        tXed*  l?i1 


'enr  tho  hi^h  utAndard  of  ei 


SabscTiptlona  may  beipln 


NO   HOUE   COMPLETE    WITHOUT  IT. 

THE 

Christinas  Number 

IS    NOW    READY. 


RSnl 


of  blirh  order. 


y  infunn 


and  conUiJii^  bnldn,  two  turtnt  de- 
sIkh  suppleniants  tn  black  and  whiif, 
anittwoexqiilaltflCalurplMee.— AFatr 
Puritan  (oil),  ISiSj,  by  Pimy  Moran. 
and  a  lovely  study  Dt  PeonlvH  (wHWr 
™ior»l,  lai  IT,  by  Paul  de  I,on(nire. 
TbiMe  two  cetebrMcit  [lalnten  arci  thp 
IhB  supifrb  piamplt*  which  w«  offpr 
yini  Khow  thHr  beat  work,  and  are 
wurthy  of  a  handsome  trume  on  unv 

WBll, 

This  Mipwb  numbw  vrtll  be  apnt  h> 
a  Sperlmen  CopY  to  any  addrvftf  fur 
onlvaarrnla  In  staniiM  until  tbe  lim- 
ited supply  Is  exhaiwCeil.  Uo  nut  ielny 
tn  sen^^  tor  this  beautlfal  Chrlstnin? 
nambo^Bvi.iy  Keview  or  BEViEwa 
RHder  Hhnuld  havs  a  copy. 

For  Al.aO  we  will  Knd  ynu  thA 
bpautlfiil  (H'tobrr,  November  and  l)r- 
o'mber  numberi%  with  all  the  miunilrl' 
«-nt  rnlor  iilnteii,  anil_yc>u_wl11  nnve 

Andjfetftilt  bpniMltc 


II  undycniThe  Art 


DnthH.  bPKlnnlns  October,  imit, 


A  Fair  Puritan 


OIL  COLORS, 


PERCY    MOHAN. 

This  beaulilul  picture  will  be 
gh'enwith  the  Christnus  number 
ol  THE  ART  INTERCHANGE,  lo- 
geiher  with  a  superb  study  of 
Pennies  in  water  colors  (site  J3  s 
J7i,  by  Paul  de  Longpre. 


BSE""" 

Arlbillc  Pholoarai 
RMBROIDBRV. 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  FOR    898 

THE   FOLLOWING   1.  L 

OFFER'S  aK  made  to  evr 

For  »l.00  (iwnt  direct  to  m)  yon 
wiu  receive  The  An  Inlprrhann! 

for  IS9«,  and  will  eel  In  addlil..n, 
FREE,  the  OctAber,  November  ani{ 


artralik"  ft  Bumptninia  and  must  cz-     | 
'avBgant  woA  praparad  without  n-   H 


LIMITED.    Tc 


<  exnoM  by  The  CoBtaiyO 
»  of  thli  uperb  work  la  V?  J_ 
>r  yea  mm  It  FREE.    SUB- 
«0W.     THIS   OFFER   Ifi 

r  bcfnre  suSicrlb"™ 


iintba  (with    ]   aBd  Decfmber  (18! 


REMEMBER 

THE  ART  l.\TERCIIA>QE  fbr 
one  year  I*  ^.UO.  "The  Ceu. 
lory'' roronevear,84.00.  'The 
Crnlury  Hallery  of  Porlralu," 
ST. SO.  The  Onobrr.  Aovember  in 
^JTlnumbemofTHEART  1,\TER- 

,  _      -  _         t -Total.  #l6.aO.     You  act  all   '«■'    IM 

i:n.iitcDml^iuilonuiIi.'r.  I   only  Stt.OO  by  reulltlni  at  oac«  direct  to  ua. 

OUR   1898  CATALOGUE   IS   NOW   READY.    FREE   ON   REQUEST. 

The  Art  Interchange  Co.,  ■"  "^Fw'^SkF"^^'-' 


Eo  BOOK5 


A  Tale  That  Is  Told 

This  is  the  final 
Magazine  announcement  df 

The  Wanamakcr  History  QuK 

Before  this  advertisement 
Has  run  its  course 

The  Qub  Will  Qose. 

We  formed  this  Qub 

To  distribute  an  entire  edition  of 

Ridpatli^s  History  of  the  World 

The  one  con'-.pletely  satisfactory 
Universal  history. 

Half  Price  and  Little  Payments 

Our  offer,  which  thousands  have  accepted, 
And  now  possess  this  great  work  for 

Readings  Reference  and  Study* 

Only  a  few  sets  remain. 
Act  quickly  because  those 

Who  Delay  Must  Pay  Double. 

The  plays  of  Shakespeare  do  not  surpass  other  dramas  more  than  Ridpath's  History  of  tfu 
World  overtops  all  general  histories.  The  entire  set^  eight  massive  volumes,  6^500  page8»  nearly 
4,000  illustrations*  sent  at  once  to  club  members  who  pay  one  dollar  on  joining,  and  agree  to 
make  fifteen  paymentst  monthly*  thereafter*  of  $1.50  for  cloth  binding*  $2*00  for  more  dtirafak 
and  attractive  half  Russia*  $2.50  for  sumptuous  full  morocco* 

Specimen  pages^  with  illustrations  and  full  particulars,  mailed  free« 

.Members  may  resign  any  time  within  ten  days  and  have  tlieir  money  returned* 

John  Wanamaker 

Philadelphia  New  York 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  piease  mentiM  tht*  magmMbmm 
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ARE  REPRESENTED  IN  ITS  PAGES. 

THP  I  IVINin  AHP  Reproduces  without  abridgment  the  ablest 
IIIL  Lltll^U  /\UC,  ^^,^,^^  trom  the  Leading  B-Hlsh  revlewB, 
maKazlnes  and  weekly  literary  and  political  journals  In  every  department 
ot  Literature ;  also  TRANSLATIONS  trom  the  French,  Qerman,  Russian, 
Spanish,  Italian  and  other  Continental  Sources. 
ENLARGED  by  th.  -dditio. 


"AN  EPOCH-MAKING  STORY." 

"WITH  ALL  HER  HEART."     From  the  French  of  M.  Rene  Bailn. 

AmnsemenU  have  been  made  for  the  SERIAL  PUBLICATION  of  a 
TRANSLATION,  made  expnssly  for  THB  LIVINQ  AQE.  ot  this  famous 
novel.  The  first  instxlment  appears  In  the  number  ot  Nov.  6,  and  It  wlU 
be  continued  weekly  tor  several  months  until  completed. 

Tljls  DOvel,  In  lia  recent  preaentailoo  Its  llterarj'  and  ethltul  qnalldea  ki-e 

la   tbe    Revue    deb    Ueux   Mosdes,  so  unusual  that  Les  Amhalbb  Litteb- 

.^..^^^  ,1.^  .™.oi..i  l„Mn»i   .n««lnn.  UBEB  ET  POLlTIqCES  detCTlbed  It  IS 

"An  Epoch-Making  Story." 

The  Lohdoh  athkkxoti  chsTactcr- 
Izefl  It  "a  work  ot  One  and  warcblng 
anal/sis,  (dU  ot  rliBrm.  and  redoltnt  of 


eg  no  dlaqtilettng  clement." 


Free 

■■WITM  ALL  HER  HEART." 

Ago  for 

Slis.wlil  be  8cni  Pre*  the  tighl 
ii/I'tST  containing  tbe  flntln- 

'"wITh'"aLL  her  HEART."! 

Choicest — — ^ 

Litcntnre  at  Chib  Price*. 
Port9.00THE  LtvDra  AoEandany  t4.00 
Magwflno  ■       "  ■    — 


published  Wssklr  Bt  Stt.OO  ■  Tmv,  poatpald.    Single  Copies  IS  cu. 

THE  LIVING  AQE  CO.  P.O.  box  5206,  boston. 


Rep^'essnts  evgj-y  dgpai-trpetrfc  of  Kno^'€«*3€  a'l''  Pfogj-ess. 


For  mutual  atnuitag*  <" 


BOOK5> 


iKnled.    ChiJdrcr 
it  u  vastly  Lmporlani  their  rvadin]^ 

Our  Little  Ones  and  the  Nan 

THE  BESTST^i: 


It  AN  EDUCATION  IN 


ITSELF.' 

belt  in  an.    L'»:d  in  ihc  public  xhwliuf  Bwiton  and  oihrr  ciiio. 

nta-B  f<"  Yt)UR  child  U.I  a  TFAfH 

ONE  v;ho1ey«rif)uu«ndit    .    jlrS^ 

DOLLAR  TO-DAY     *  *^HI^ 

BUYS  .«.h.p^iiJ:/;i,bhi.TO  OBSERVE 

HAPPINESS  _;:f.5EI^X'fc'£'lui  POR.  rrsELF- 


alao  eieht  Ix^ulitul  Krench  dnIJs  (paper)  handsomely  dressed  ii 
mur-colored  wardrobes.    A  dollar  bl^l  iircloicd  in  a  letter  almos 
alwaya  Teaches  the  publisher  safely,  if  plainly  addressed, 
LAUBENCIi  ELKLTS,  IM  Simmer  Stmt,  Bostai,  Nan. 


I  Are  you  interested  m 
I  Carbon  Photographs 

^'  (Sizes,36x4S,24x36an<il8x24mcfu3)    '■ 

i    of    Kuiiis    rif    Ancient   Architecture,    Kurupean    j 
.,  Caslles,  Arclics,  Old  and   ] 

■  Moilern  Masters  and  Sculpture  ?    'I'hey  are  e 
lillly    suilnMc  for    Ihe    J.ilmiry,    Hails 

■  Staircases,  and  having    bucn    made  for  Kdut 


I'ubli 


and    : 


Academics,  Send  slainp  for  suniniary,  rc[)re- 
seiitiiiH  twenty  tiiousaiid  t  nin..uiiled  Forci;;n 
I'lKjlo^rapli-;  (not  reprints,  w  Ciipies  of  Thoto- 
};raph^l,  or  seiid  25  ctiits  fur  liandsoineiy  Illu5- 


Ncw  York, 

Unmounted  Photographs 


SARGENT'S 

NEW  ROTARY 

BOOK  CASES 


.he  yoiintiest  reader*  flhnuith 

■[■ni'sfoRms""'' 

AND  JINGLES, 
30  PICTURES, 
EVERY  MONTH. 


OEO.  F.  SAROENT  COMPANY 

389  4tJi  AveniM  (oeit  13d  Sin«)  NEW  YOKK 


Vhen  calling  pltaat  asfc  toe  MB.  GRANT. 

BCXDKS  AT 
LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS. 

BEPORE  BUYING  BOOKS 
WRITE  fOR  QUOTATIONS. 

An  assorlment  of  catalogues  and  special  slips  of  books 
at  rcduceil  prices  sent  fur  HKCcnt  slamp. 


F.  E.  GRANT,  Books,  "".fjst™*. 


MEMORY 

PROF.  A.  LOISETTE'S 

Assimilative  Memory  System. 

I'rolertcd  by  coi>jriKhtB,  uid  in)nnctloii>  of  I'.  S.  Court*. 

The  last,  most  compietB  and  perfect  edition. 

Arranged  for  Sell  Inilructlon. 

MIND-WANDERING  CURED.     SPEAKING  WITHOUT  NOTEL 

Iudlipen*ablo  In  prcparlnB  far  f«imiln«tl€>n». 

Anv  Imnk  learned  111  (»■•  TcadlaK. 

Cloth  bound,  nithportmlt  and  antoipvph.    PrlcaaatSlW 

*n<..rii.iiT<   in>   bi    Oldish.     Po«t  fts*     P ' ■■•- 

ntora.  SdentlOc.  Pral 
I  over  tha  world  ntBB. 


For  mutual  acfua. 


BOOK5   ea 


A  XMAS  GIFT  FOR 
ONE  DOLLAR 


APPROPRIATE  ALIKE  FOR  ONE  OR  ALL. 
A  broad  statement  this,  but  one 
that  Is  borne  out  by  the  racts. 

Not  only  can  you   make  such  a  present  on   suth   terms, ! 


will  b 


giving  s 


We  have  decided  lo  exiend  ihrough  ihe  hulidaj"  season  our  remark- 
able Introductory  offer  on  ihe  gieai 

HOME  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

in  ten  laige  handsome  volumes,  over  5,000  pages  and  3,000  illustra- 
tions, which  has  recently  been  completed  after  years  of  preparation 
and  Ihe  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money.  Our  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  sets  sold  in  ihia  manner  will  be  the  most  effective  advertis- 
ing that  we  could  give  the  regular  subscription  edition  which  will 
be  sold  after  Jan.  ist  at  $60.00  net. 

Brielly,  it  is  a  gathering  within  the  covers  of  one  set  of  books  of 
all  that  usually  goes  to  make  up  the  "  refetence  comer"  in  any  pub- 
lic or  private  collection  of  books.  Chief  among  the  contents  of  the 
library  stand  the 

ENCYCLOPEDIA,  ATLAS,  AND  DICTIONARY, 


The  Encyclopedia  i;i ;"?" 

the  price  of  the  whole  lihraiy.  It  SafarexiclUiict  tbe 

dent  to  have  at  his  or  her  elbow  at  all  times  for 
quick,  ready  reference.  It  is  the  latest,  best,  most 
concise,  yet  thorough  and  accurate  encyclopedia 
extant,  and  the  only  one  In  existence  that  Is 
brought  down  to  September,  1897.  It  is 
edited  by  John  Clark  Ridpath,  LL.D.  It  in 
eludes  comprehensUe  and  reliable  articles  on  The 

Cuban  Rebelllnn,  Klondike  Gold  Fields, 
Moving  Photography,  and  other  topics  of  live 
interest  to-day.  In  all,  nearly  IOD,000  topics 
are  treated,  and  these  are  magnificently  illus- 
trated with  thousands  of  engravings,  colored  maps 

For  advertising  purposes 
[;r:Mid  work  to  the  publi 


:essities  in  every  home,  office,  or  school  in  the  land.  But  besidi 
these,  it  includes  Biographical  Dictionary.  Gazetteer  of  the 
United  States,  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms,  and  other 
'    ''  ' '         juisiles  of  a  working  reference  Ubraiy. 

Th*>  Atlne  comprises  a  handsome  series 
■  lie  fellas  of  n,aps  and  iharts,  brought 
down  to  date ;  100  colored  and  200  in  monotint, 
which,  for  convenience  sake,  are  scattered  ihrough 
[he  volumes  of  the  Encyclopedia,  according  to 
their  alphabetical  arrangement.  Also  hundreds 
of  diagrams,  sketches,  battle  plans,  portraits,  etc. 


The  Dictionary ; 


OUR  GREAT  INTRO 
DUCTORV  OFFER. 


the  work  of  the 

Jiest  linguists  of 
ged,  etymologi- 
cal, pronouncing,  literary,  scientific  and  technical 
Dictionary  of  the  English  language,  and  is  an 
acknowledged  authority  both  in  England  and 
America.  The  regular  price  of  this  great  king  of 
books  is  (24.00.  It  comprises  nearly  3,000  closely 
printed  Columns  of  words  and  definitions, 
merely,  and  to  introduce  thi 
have  decided 


GOOD  ONtV  UNTit 
JANUARV  1st. 


each  community  at  about  one-third  of 
the  subscription  price,  atid  deliver  the  set  complete 

UPON    PAYiVlENT  OF  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR, 

the  balnnco  nf  the  .special  reiliici^d  price  being  due  in  small  monthly  payments. 

To  show  our  entire  confidence  in  the  work  and  to  insure  you  against  any  risk  whatever,  we 
fiirihi.T  .lyrue  ih.il  if.  ;iflLT  kc-epini;  the  set  ten  days  and  thoroughly  testing  it,  you  are  not  perfectly  satis- 
'  ■    ibtrty  to  return  it  to  us,  and  receive  your  money  back. 


SEND  ONE^ 

DOLLARS" 


■mpleli 


nrded, B 


leo(ii^"jo  monthly  fo 


DU  may  drslrc 
jurchasers  ei 


3.s:>», 


THE  STANDARD  AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CD.,  9-11  East  16th  St.,  Nnw  York  Clt|. 


m  goa  wrHt  to  a*  atwtlttr  altatt  mmtlm  tkit  matSMlm. 


130  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


More  widely  and  favorably  known  than  any  other  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
world.  For  nearly  fifty  years  it  has  kept  the  first  place.  It  has  a  larger  list  of 
famous  writers  than  any  otlier  three  papers. 

It  employs  specialists  exclusively  as  editors  for  its  departments  of  Literature, 
Science,  Music,  Fine  Arts,  Sanitary,  Missions,  Religious  Intelligence,  Biblical  Re- 
search, Sunday-School,  Financial,  Insurance,  Survey  of  the  World,  Old  and  Young, 
Pebbles,  Puzzles,  Personals,  and  Work  Indoors  and  Out. 

Its  Book  Reviews  furnish  the  reader  with  impartial  criticisms  of  all  new  books, 
enabling  him  to  know  what  to  buy  and  what  not  to  buy.  It  prints  every  week  two  or 
three  short  stories  for  young  and  old,  four  or  five  of  the  best  original  poems  and  a 
column  or  so  of  puzzles  for  the  solution  of  which  prizes  are  given. 

The  Insurance  and  Financial  Departments  have  proved  to  be  of  the  very 
greatest  financial  benefit  and  assistance  to  its  readers. 

The  Survey  of  the  World  keeps  the  reader  fully  posted  on  all  important  events 
and  movements  in  the  world. 

Of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  are  the  dozen  articles  given  each  week,  from 
the  most  distinguished  writers,  on  all  living  subjects.  In  a  word,  THE  INDEPENDENT 
strives  to  be  and  is  the 

ABLEST  RELiaiOUS,  LITBRARY  AND  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORUX 


A    SPECIAL    OFFER. 

The  Independent  one  year,  the  Century    Magazine   one  year,    and    the    "Centuiy 
Gallery  of  loo  Portraits,"  free,  by  express,  for  $7.S0. 

The  "Century    Gallery    of    loo    Portraits"  is   printed    on    heavy    plate    paper,    dze 
9M''i3/^3i  3nd   put   up  in    a   handsome    box.     Each  portrait  ready  for  framing,  and  tmff 
prox-e  a  most  acceptable  gift  for  the  Holiday  Season.     They  include  likenesses  of    loo  of   the  ■ 
most  prominent  persons  in  the  world. 

The  regular  subscription  of  The  Independent,  i  year, 
CJ  "  "  "  "   The    Century    Magazine,   i  year. 

Retail  price  of  the  "  Century  Gallery  of  loo  Portraits,"      - 


As  supplici  l)y  T]iK  1n 
A  savins  of 


Descriplire  Circular  uf  "  Century  Gallery  of  loo  Portraits"  mailed  upon  application. 
No  matter  if  you  are  now  taking  other  papers,  send    for  one   or  more  copies  o£  Thb 
iNDEPENDtNT,  compare  it  with  any  other  paper,  and  be  convinced  of  its  supcribrify. ' 
Yearly  subscrlplioa  to  THE  INDEPGNDENT  $3.00.  or  tX  that  rate  for  anr  part  of  the  jnr. 
Sintle  copies,        ......         i|  cenla. 


^^  PERJOpjCi^^ 

The  Atlantic  Monthly 

A  NEW  SERIAL  NOVEL, 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG, 

GILBERT  PARKER, 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  DURINO  1898. 


pHEoi 


ImMI 


bercd  Ihal  Tkt  Atlantic  published  Mr.  I'^r Iter's succesful  "Seals of  the 
Mighiy."     With  Mr.  Smilh's  '■  Caleb  We.i,-  and  Mrs.  Wiggin'i  ■•  Penel- 

Uepannienu  for  iBgS  will  be  Essays:  Reminiscences;  Adventure  and 
Out-Door  Life',  Vital  Topics  of  the  Tlmei  Outlook*  on  Contempamrj' 
Literature-,  Science:  Literary  Studl«  and  Criticism;  Education. 


CDC/~'IA  I  nCCI^O  Upon  receipt  of  go  cents  THE  ATLANTIC  nONTHLV  will  be  sent  tor  a 
Jr^C%^I/\L,  Xjr'r'LiK  trlal  subscription  of  three  months.  Lpon  receipt  of  $4.00  the  mazazlne 
Ent  lor  iSoS,  and  the  Octabcr,  November,  and  DecemberlMues 


lumber,   the   Fortieth    Annlvi 


of  1897  will  be  sent  tree.    The  October 
*Ullments_  of  P.    Hopklnson  Smith's  1 

"'-  ' r    prepared  a  history  of  the  forty  years'  IHe  of  the  ma) 


th    Anniversary  Issue, 
West,"  and  Kale  Doit 


ogcnlnB  tn- 


thc  press  of  the  ci 


y  have  said  about  the  0 


tober  number.    This  1 


3S  cents  a  copy.  Sample  copy  free  upon  application. 

4  Park  Street,     .    .    .     HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 


S4.00  a  year. 

.    .      Boston,  Mass. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

&woRLD"a   The  Great  Round  World, 

THE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  ::  ::  ::  :: 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  AND  QROWN-UP  PEOPLE  TOO? 

Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  we  are  satisfied  that  you 

viO   subscribe    and  will   send   a  year's  subscription  as  a 

^Ipi.  ■!     Christmas  Present  to  some  boy  or  girl  of  yotir  acqt»aintanc«. 

k.'m  iWe  have 


|T  IS  UNIQUE,..,. 


World  in  clear,  comprehensive  language. 


o  scandals,  murders,  or  other  sensational  matter. 

It  is  indocseJ  by  (he  leading  educators  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

It  constitutes  Ihe  only  current  history,  in  brief,  clear  and  accessible  fonn. 


For  nale  by  sll  iMtradoalera. 
SInKle  coplea,  G  e 

III  receive  (he  December  n 


The 


Great   Round  World   Publishing  Oi^  X$W> 

3  and  S  Weat  18th  St.,  NEW  YORK.  X  *>^   y^^ 


for  mataal  aduaiitagi  id***  yoa  w< 


'B  adutrtlnr  pita**  m 
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COMPLETION  OF  THE  GREAT 

Standard  History 

OF   THE 

UNITED  STATES  I  I 

FROM  A.D.  400  TO  A.D.  1097. 

COnPLETE  IN  FIVE  HANDSOME  VOLUriES. 

THE    ONLY    NEW    UP-TO-DATE 
U.    S.    HISTORY     PUBLISHED. 

One  Thousand  Original  lllustratlona 


THE    ONLY    COMPLETE    INDEX 


snged  ch 


StandarJ  Hiaiory,  jusi  published. 
The  Standard  History  is 

A    LIBRARY    IN    ITSELF. 

ITplMc  withevrryimiJ0rtam(8etiindmchaiiiini!incidt 


MASTERPIECE  OF  BRAINS  AND  MONEY. 

inalily    Its  Bibliogm- 
^-ItBVBLue  is  a  Work 


I  Blndi: 


.....    In  _       .._. 
t  THE  BEST. 


'■  The  r 


ri.foi 


oiinlrv  1 


ir  hi.  appearc 


ur>'.    it  IB  bolh  cotnprchen^iw  and  b^r-iphjc. 
SoldEiclutlvelybySulHcrlption.    AscntsEmpIoyed. 

THE  WOOLFALL  CO.,  1 14  Fiflh  Ave.,  Hew  York. 

far  mutual  adaantaga  uAin  gou  uritt  to 


i  THE  LITiaO  ML1H0D  FOK  LElBKUfl 

[  How  to  Think 

[  in  French. 

t     The  moBt  eaccessfnl  means  yet  derlaed  for  leoju- 

t  lag  and  t«acblDg  how  to  cpeak  Freocli. 

^  Sent,  poMpald,  on  receipt  of  |I.OO. 

[  "lam  sure  Cbe  book  will  accoiapllsh  DncUelj wbst Is  Z 
E  set  to  bF  liH  purpose."— ProT.  Jkmn  W.  Brteni,  Joluu  z 
f  ''Viiu  hiii-i-  done  h  irrcat  sod  beanlirnl  work  In  the  pnb-  f 
[  Ilcstlun  or  your  manualB."— Bbbop  Joha  H.  VlaceBI,  f 

f  Chmcellnr  or  CtioutauqUB.  ' 

How  to  Think 

\  t;;;„';"',''e,'i"  in  German. 

':  How  to  Think 
SSpT.t;',V.?  in  Spanish.  I 

,  llsh  words  when  he  wlahea  to  spaalc  Bpuilsh.** — N.  V.  • 
k  (School  Journal,  July    ]'  '«"  ^ 

:  Prot  CHAS.  F.  KROEH,  Aatbar  and  PablUer.  '. 
*  SteTenslii$tltateofTecliiioli%7,Hotwkeii,n.J.4 


nind  Culture 

— Aow  to  think,  read,  study 
and  observe — an  idea-sys- 
tematizer  —  the  greatest 
■work    of   modem   times — 

WHEREWITHAL 

It  is  catted  a  "  seven-wonj.  MTcn-mlnnte  method 
of  education,"  has  "the  beauty  of  simplkdtf." 
One  prominent  instructor  says,  "  It's  400  yean 
ahead  of  time."  New  ideas— none  of  theback- 
neyed.  confusing;  present  day  methods.  Appljing 
10  any  Conceivable  question  from  eveiy  eoaccir. 
able  poinCofview. 

Citizens'  edition,  handsomd^  bouiHl,  ILM. 
Descriptive  circular  free.  School  1!^^^lnll.  i^ 
duced  price  in  quantities. 

THE   WHEREWITHAL    BOOK    CO, 

Bourse  BuUdlnc. 
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GREATEST  BOOK  BARGAIN  i 


lubscrlptkin  cdltlOD.  published  by 


Stanley's  Darkest  Africa. 


a'  iDwrst  pAce.  97.50 

Oc,  extra— to  most  plsces  eiprei 
,..j    .K..  i„  —  a  reprint  bat 


Other  wonderfnl  book  bi 


$1,501 


LEARVS  BOOK  STORE, '  ?SlxSSS" 


B 


RENTANO'S 

OOKS  at  POPULAR  PRICES 

Y  MAIL  EVERYWHERE. 


Moothly  Bulletin  Pre 


11  Union  Square,  New  York. 


^miC^/Mer 


Pathflnder,  W—hlngton.  P.  C. 


OCILVIE'S     NEW 

Any  of  the  roUowlng  bookB  will  be  iwntl 
reoolpl  of  prlQB  by  j:  s.  OgllTle  PubltBlili 

TWO   HUNDRED   OLD-TIME   SONGS 


BOOKS 

lAll,  poM-p&ld,  on 


Si  book"   Buy  i^K 


HOW  TO   BUILD  A  HOUSE 

Be  Your  Own   Architect 

TbUbook  will  save  yODhuodredB  or  dollars,  Iryor  anthlnk- 
Ina  at  bolldlns  a  bou»  you  ought  to  buy  the  Dew  book,  PAL- 
LlSER-S  AUSRICAN  ABCHlTECTUKE  j  or,  Every  "an  a 
Comnlete  Ballder.  Prepared  b~  "-'" —  ""-''• —  -  "-  "■- 
weLl'knewn  architect 


y  PalllBeTi'Falilier  A  C 


A  am  Book  for  Amalenr  Pbotogrspbere. 

SUNUOHT  AND  SHADOW. 


a  from  Original  Phlito- 


a.  box.  tSM. 


I  the  reader  to  advimce  in  p^cToiinl  pholog- 

BTtUita  IrtBt  the  following  iuWeolB!-The 

Landacape  Without  FIcurtn.     Land- 

■.    Poreiroande.     TtaeSEy.    Out-Dour 

Pan  railB  anil  Oroupe.  Tbe  Hand  L'l 

Pfaoiosrapby.    WInler  Phatoaraphi 


niih  Fli 
raphy  at  ni_ahI^'_'U(hilna{n~POT&i>jiiireV 


Chllr 


Marine 

hiyatWIihl,  LlahllnalnPortrallure.  Pholoaraphln 
Idrf^a.  Arlln  aretiplDf.  The  abundant  lUuBtratkHU  B.r 
,. ..._,   eiBinpleB  at  the  pertecUon  which  boa  bee 


Aent,  pofltpnld,  on  t 


9x1!  plate  pass,  glTlnc  plane,  elitvHtluiia,  p^riptcll' 
DeunpUoni,  atittn'  hmom,  tftoM  <.->l^l  ut  luiiiHtruuiJui 
v»rk.aadUiMractlnuB0WTOB(;iLD70coItii8i^  villi 


iDlldlngs,  toeetber  wltb  apedficailDiis.  ti. 


receipt  oCtl.  Mb 

A   WONDERFUL   OFFER 

2,369  PCK^n  <<•■'  63  Cenla 

Slfx^klng  Tales  by  Cooper,  comprlalnff  tbe  five  fepurate  bool^ 
The  Dseri'UuBr,  The  PutbHoder,  The  Pioneer,  The  ITslrle,  Tbe 
Laatof  Ibe  Hobliuna,  aet  In  larjie  lon^  primer  type,  nnd  eaDb 
bgundlnheavy papercovera.    Bent,  poet-patd.  forefloenta. 

400   RECITATIONS 

AND  KEADrNOH,  Wen-Ill  send  to  any  address,  on  receipt  o( 
KM)  of  the  beat  recllatlona  evrjr  IsButiAddreHa  all  orders  for  Che 


J.S.OOILVIE  PUBLISHINO  CO..  6 


Rose  St.,  New  York. 


i*j  ale*/ ft>y  e^Jei^y  a4'"iS&&£'e4'  e/b  cS/e^oS/eife;*;  w&S6)64;e)S'6i&'Bi&exy  ai'CAWe^&wa*;  &4/ftii)ek*[)&&«i©eft 


in  10  weeks  at  your  owo  home, 


BY  THE  ROSENTHAL  METHOD,  tl 


Special  30  day  Offer  i 
For  $3SO  1 

Regular  Price,  $5.00. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 


...  ._ . aatUlH  HO  to  ttwHtvllaie  et  eoDHltlDi  the 

■te  Prof.  Dnrcit  Berlin,  Baltiar  at  tba  Wiiiaiinajipa*,  aaTtefa  eaenftfafr — 
iroompleUHlofbeaki  wlthae»bwiiblp,MdlfnpoBieaelTtiBa  aMr"-^-*- 
monet.   BtaM)uiaBW«d»Mdr5Mklft.^Afae*aBU«itat&atlcn2] 
THE  DB.  BOSBNTBAIi  UiHGUAGB  OOUAeB,  4Se  0«atnil  P»rfc  WeM, 


Far  MKbad  nltoMafg  mttn  fM  i 


»Um MhmtOtr 0mm ■♦■Bm  twt  —pan* 
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special  Offer. 


say  fAc  only  availailt. 

Current  History  of  the  Times 

We  have  made  up  sets  of  these  volumes,  neatly  boxed, 
which  we  will  send  to  anyone  who  fills  out  and  sends  us 
the  blank  below,  together  with  one  delhr. 

READ  THE  BLANK  and  you  will  sec  how  easy 
it  is  for  you  to  get  this  hne  set  of  books  (regular  price, 
$3.50)  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar. 


^eue  Hod  nw,  on  your  SrKCi*L  Oki-bh.  »  «t  . 
Tkt  Grtat  Rsund  W^rld,  bound,  and  I  nill  pay  v< 


YOU  SEE  thai  you  have  vna  months'  time  to  secu 
[•r  us  two  new  subscribers.  If  you  do  this  the  s 
(MstsyouONE  DOLLAR  ONLY. 


Approaching 
Maternity 

JOHN  ROSS  PANCOAST,  M.D. 


A  Kreat  ph^alolan's  eEpeiienoed  advloo  for  tlil» 
trying  Ume.  No  wife  should  be  wllhaut  It.  Stat 
by  mail  soourcly  wrappi-d  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Indoncd  by  Dr.  Agnew. 

Named  by  Bishop  Phillip*  Brooks. 

Written  by  Dr.  Pancout. 


The  Pancoast  Company, 

63s  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Far  amtiial  otftonfap*  wAh  iron  mrltt  (i 


i)UB[LLITE.' 


-welebC  of  eiqalUU 
H  pink  TonnuUnA, 
eh  B   UTondST  L- 

"Opala  mot  olhv'r  ««■ 


<;v?r}'oTiriLiiainiik<4a'l>it'ltV»nd  u:cr>pi«l.le  Klft.    Tbe  follnvr- 

Dr.  1.  E.  FooTE,  1317 IRCH  St.,  PmuDEtraiL 


SENT   FREE. 


irSE  IN  SCHOOLS 
SELF  STUDY.  .  . 


CORTINA  METHOD,  'SI 


ENGLISH.  Cloth.    Earh.tl.aO. 

Text  and  Imporled  Bpanlih  Booka.    Bead  S  esola  tor  cat. 
COBTINA  ArADEMV  OP  LA\CV.\OE!<, 

K.  D.  roltTlKA,  PrincliMl;  orlftnator  of  c^e  iidapt«tluD  of  tb* 
JVi'^luTi/rop^  to  the  taacmng  of  likngijajeea,  M  W.  :14ChSt..  N.  Y. 


:  A  $7.00  I  BIVEN  FREE 

•    IkAAV  ^£    *    tonefepcraoolMMMtadta    . 
5    Kll|||^  Qf    «    nibacribltig  to_ae  Saynit  i 

IeuoemeI™ 

:  FIELD'S  | 
:  POEMS*  I  ^^ 


-.   haadaome  Tolsiae 

<cIoth  bonnd,  alaeSxii)  ■■ 
m  aoaveDlr  certificate  of  anb- 
acrlptjoa  to  ttac  AiDd  towaid 


i 


*    ■aMfc«tacad  fcclM  ttaa  fc. 

n  mu  Howmmt  tmnwn*  r. 

4U  fKt  Daaiton  BalMlab  GUm«<w  U 


UNMOUNTED  IVS-'S 

leGritfaa,    Pi  (Bra 

PHOTOGRAPHS  Ss 


MOULTON   PHOTOQRAPM   CO., 

50  Bromfleld  St.,  Bostoo,  T' 


Unmounted  Photographs 


w 


of  Ancient  and  Modem  Worta 
of  Art,  reproductions  of  famou* 
paintings,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, with  views  from  all  paiti 
of  the  world.  Send  15  cent)  for 
catalogues  of  iS.ooo  mibiecta.  In- 
cluding; UliutrMed  catawnie  of 
4,000  American  Tiew*  jitttTmcd. 


Soule  Photograph  Co.,  **"■ 


5GH00L5  6  COLLEGES 


Universities  and  Colleges. 

Canada,  London. 

Hellmuth  Ladies'  College.  iJ-ZIKfTS^! 

Board  and  Academic  Stiidies,  $275  per  year.  Ct>ntbined  raUy  In- 
cluding with  the  above  Piano,  Singing,  Harmony,  Painting  and 
Klocution,  $400  per  year.  Four  graduation,  also  elective  coorses. 
Climate  excellent.    For  calendar  addrem 

Rev.  E.  N.  English,  M.A.,  Principal. 

D:sTincT  op  Columbia,  Washington,  3d  and  T  Sts.,  N.  E. 

Washington  College  for  young  ladies. 

Buildings  new— elegantly  furnished.    Beautiful  park  of  10 
acres  overlooks  Capitol.    Superior  home  accommodations  and 
opportunities  for  social  culture.    Large  and  experienced  faculty. 
F.  Mrnefke,  Pres't.    J.  Roht.  Gould,  Sec'y- 


Illinois,  Chicago,  1500-4  Title  and  Trust  Building. 

Chicago  College  of  Law, 

Law  Department  op  Lake  Forest  University. 

Hon.  T.  A.  Moran,  LI^.D.,  Dean.  SeR«»ion8  each  week-day 
evening.  For  Information  address  E.  E.  Barrett,  LL.B., 
Secretary. 

Illinois,  Chicago.  INSTRUCTION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  University  of  Chicago  g««?rrS?SS3i"°cS 

In  many  of  Its  departments,  Including  course^}  In  Philosophy, 
Pedagogy,  Literature,  History,  Languages,  Mathematics,  etc. 
Work  may  be  commenced  at  any  time.  For  particulars  address 
Tub  University  op  Chicago  (Division  D),  The  Correspond- 
ence Stiidy  Dept. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  151  Throop  Street. 

The  National  University. 

University  Extension  and  Ncm-Resident  Courses  (including  law 
and  all  post-graduate)  lead  to  the  usual  College  degrees.  In- 
struction by  mail  in  any  desired  subject.    Established  12  years. 

Address  F.  W.  Harkins,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 


Maryland,  Baltimore,  corner  Carey  and  Lanvale  Streets. 

Shaftesbury  College  of  Expression. 

six  months  session.  Enrollment  the  1st  of  e,ach  month.  Sum- 
mer Term,  May  to  Oct.  Inclusive  :  Winter  Term,  Nov.  to  April, 
Inclusive.  Miss  Alice  May  Yoi^se,  President. 

MASSACiirsKTTS,  Boston,cor.  Tremontand  Berkely  Streets. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

Largest  In  America.    Send  for  catalogue. 

Charles  Wesley  Emerson,  President. 


New  York,  Aiirora. 

"Wells  College. 

For  the  higher  education  of  Young  Women.  The  catalogue 
gives  full  infoniJiitlon  about  entrance-rwiuirements,  courses  of 
study,  K'liolarsliips-i,  exponses,  etc.,  and  will  be  mailed  upon  ap- 
plication to  William  E.  Waters,  Ph.D.,  President. 


Nt:u'  York,  New 
street.  West. 


York  City,   Moriilngside  Heights,  120th 


Professional  training  for  intending 
temliers,  and  opportunities  for  special- 
ization and  graduate  study.  Alliance 
with  CoiuniblH  I'nlversity,  certain 
courses  In  'I'eachers  College  counting 
t<»wanl  the  Columbia  Univei'sity  de- 
grees. 
Departments  of  Psychology  and  fJeneral  Method,  English,  Hia- 
Utry,  .Mathematics.  Latin  and  Greek,  Science,  Domestic  Science, 
Domestic  Art.  Manual  Traininr,  Art  Education,  and  Kinder- 
garten. Observation  and  prai'tlce.  Send  for  circulars  and  Bul- 
letin. 


Teachers 
College, 


Ohio,  Oxfonl. 


Miami  University. 


Three  courses  of  study.    Free  tuition.    Send  for  catalogue  to 

W.  O.  Thompson,  President. 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1414  Arch  Street. 

Neff  College  of  Oratory. 

An  investigatbm  of  our  principles  and  methods  will  reveal  to 
you  new  possibilities.    50  page  booklet  on  application. 


Correspondence. 


ifl 


In 


In 


The  Chautauqua 

COURSE  OF 

Home  Readings 

The  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  offers  a  definite 
plan  and  helps  busy  people  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  good  books.  The  course  of  HOME  READ- 
INGS this  year  will  be  found  one  of  great  attract- 
iveness to  busy  men  and  women  who  want  to 
enlarge  their  general  intellectual  horizon  and  get 
a  clear  idea  of  the  great  facts  of  history,  while 
they  are  also  keeping  up  to  the  times  in  the  mod- 
em sense. 

Chautauqua  ]  li  PSSSnty 

When  you  remember  that  Chautauqua  is  now 
twenty-three  years  old,  that  it  has  gone  into  every 
State  n  the  Union,  has  enrolled  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  members  in  almost  every 
city,  town  and  village,  that  it  keeps  in  successfid 
operation  a  great  variety  of  courses  of  home  read- 
ing, that  it  conducts  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete summer  school  in  the  world,  and  that  nearly 
60  Chautauqua  Summer  Assemblies  are  held  in  81 
different  States,  attracting  every  year  over  half  a 
million  people— you  get  some  idea  of  its  strength, 
its  scope  and  its  influence.  Send  for  illustrated 
booklet  to  John  H.  Vincent,  Chancellor  of  Chau- 
tauqua, 13  Genesee  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Acaxlemical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 

The  Housatonic  Valley  Institute. 

Boys  entering;  tbls  Home  Scbool  have  the  advantafces  of 
healthful  location,  fine  fishing  and  outdoor  sports,  combined 
with  careful  and  constant  supervision,  in  school  and  out,  and 
thorough  preparation  for  College  or  Technology.  Special  course 
In  Mechanical  Drawing.  Pres.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  recommends  it.  For  catalogue 
address  H.  B.  MacFarland,  S.B.,  Principal, 

Cornwall  (Litchfleld  County),  Connecticut. 

Makylani),  Annapolis. 

St.  John's  Preparatory  School,  g^^?^ 

Boys  12  to  16.  Careful  supervision  of  young  bosrs.  Masters  all 
college  graduates.  Thorough  preparation  for  St.  John's  College, 
Naval  Academy  or  Business.     Address  Jamks  W.  Cain,  M.A. 

Maryland,  St.  George's,  near  Baltimore. 

St.  George's  School  for  Boys  Si.ilr'K'the 

highlands.  22d  year.  Preparatory  to  any  college  or  business 
life.  Individual  Instruction.  Vacation  home  if  desired.  New 
buildings ;  extensive  grounds ;  modern  comforts ;  refinement ; 
kindness.    $2oO  a  year.  J.  C.  Kinkar,  A.M.,  PrlnclpaL 

Massachcsetts,  Duxbury. 

Powder  Point  School. 

Prepares  for  Sclentl  flc  School,  College,  or  Business.  Individual 
teaching.    Elementary  classes. F.  B.  Knapp,  8.B. 

Massachusetts,  South  Bsrfleld. 

Dummer  Academy. 

135th  year  began  Sept.  8.  Thorough  preparation  for  Ool- 
leges  and  Technical  Schools.  Indtvldual  Instmotion.  BdiyB 
members  of  the  family.     Pbiulky  L.  Hohns,  A.1I.,  PrtiuilpaL 


For  mutual  aduantage  when  you  ufrlto  to  an  attoerttaer  ploaae  mention  this  magailno. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 
MA88ACHlT8ETTa,  Waban. 

Waban  School. 

One  of  the  best  wh(M)ls  ff)r  Iwya  In  New  England.    Descriptive 
circular  sent  on  application  to 

Chaulks  E.  Fish,  Frinclpal. 


Massacuusktts,  Worcester. 
'\A7rirrAQf#»r    AraH#»mv     Prepares  Iwys  for  college 

Worcester  /icaaemy.  „rscit.ntin«-Hciiooi.  Build- 
ings of  mmlern  construction.  New  Science  hall,  seven  groups 
of  laboratories.  Manual  training.  Intlrmary.  Gymnasium. 
Oval  and  clndt^r  tratrk.    »'4th  year  Ix'gan  Sfpt.  s,  'IC 

I).  \V.  AHKUCHOMHIK,  A.M.,  Principal. 

MicniGAN,  Ann  Arbor. 

Do/«1rTsrat-H  Rrixre  Tsyour  son  classed  at  his  .school  with 
DdCKWctl  U  DUy  ^.  y^yf^  ^alf  his  ago?  Does  it  seem  im- 
possible to  teach  him  ?  My  circular  may  help  you.  Miss  Kim- 
ball's INTERMKDIATK  SCHOdL  Fi>U  liOYS. 

Reference,  President  Angell,  of  th«'  I'nlversity  of  Michigan. 


Hit  secret  of  Thomas  Arnn}d*H  injiunire  over  ?if«  pupils  wns 
penonni  rnntact.  Huyy  wunt  sttinpathj/  and  they  cannot  be  per- 
manently injlxiemced  till  they  feel  they  Jut  re  it. 

Among  the  Pines. 

Thoroit.h  am>  Attractive. 

Aim :    The   development   of  moral,  in- 
tellectual and  physical  manhood. 

J.4XE8  yy.  XOREY,  A.M.,  Lukewood,  N.  J. 


Lakewood 

Heights 

School 


New  York,  Itliaca. 

The  University  Preparatory  School. 

A  Boys'  Fitting  School  for  Cornell  University.  Certificate 
admits  without  examination.  Open  all  the  year.  Send  for  pros- 
pectus. 

CuAS.  A.  Stiles,  B.  S.,  Pre**. 

New  York  (Long  Island),  Koslyn. 

Roslyn  Heights  Seminary. 

Fifteen  boys.  Ideal  location.  Home  comforts  and  care. 
Thorough  iuutruction  and  discipline. 

lie  v.  .Tamks  Hall. 


Nkw  York,  SufTern  (.'B  miles  from  New  York  City). 

RAfl^AlATr  A/^aH^mv  SKLECT  IIOME  SCHOOL  FOR 
DCrKCiey    /\Caaemy.     boys.    Numl)ers    limited. 

Primary  to  Academic  Grades.  Individual  teaching.  Beautiful 
Mountain  Ijocatlon.  Real  family  life  c<miblned  witli  Individual 
lnstructl'-»n.  Modern  residence,  all  prlvat»' r(K>ins.  $250  yearly. 
College  or  Business.  Kev.  .Ias.  ('amekox,  M.A.,  Prln. 

Vermont,  Burlington. 

A  SCHOOL  THAT  IS  A  HOME. 

The  Vt.  Episcopal  Institute  Kyrfor'buli^- 

ness  or  for  college.  It  gives  the  care  and  training  of  a  refined 
home.  lUU  acres  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlaln.  Catalogues. 
$40U.  H.  H.  li'-  ;s,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Pennsylvania,  North  Wales  (P.  O.  Box  41). 

North  Wales  Academy 

AND  School  ok  IU'Hinkss. 
Thirtieth  year.    (iraduat«»s  take  the  higtiost  honors  in  college. 
The  Kills  Systi'm  of  Practical  Business.  S.  U.  Biiitnnkk. 


Jlilifavf/. 


California,  San  Kafael. 


Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Accredited  at  State  University.  Recognized  by  the  U.  8. 
Government  in  the  detail  of  an  army  officer.  Reopened  August 
11, 1897.    Address  Arthuk  Crosby.  Head  Master. 


Military. 


Illinois,  Highland  Park  (23  miles  north  from  Chlcafio). 

Northwestern  Military  Academy. 

Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Qovernment  Academies  or 
Bu.««lness.    Beautiful  location.    Home  Infiuence. 

Col.  H.  p.  Davii>80n,  PrertdenL 


MASSACHrsETTS,  Blllerlca. 

Mitchell's  Boys'  School,  ggKSfS.5'{-RT 


strictly  Select  Family  Schr>ol ;  t500  per  year.  Military.  Only  iwh 
ulslte  for  iulmlsslon  good  character.  Special  care  and  tnJnlak 
to  young  Imivs.  Fits  for  college,  technology  and  buslneea.  Seni 
for  circular  to  M.  ('.  MimiELU  PHndpaL 


Nkw  .Tersky,  lJi>rdento\vn. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.  SS^^SSS 

Government,  a  combination  of  imrental  and  military.    Rev.  T.  H. 
Lanim»n,  A.m.,  Prln.  Capt.  T.  D.  Landon,  Com'dt 


New  Youk,  Cornwall-on-lludson. 

New  York  Military  Academy. 

The  leading  Mlllt-ary  school  in  the  East.    Separate  BoUdlng 
and  e<iuipment  for  Yoi'Vrt  Hovs. 

For  Caliloguj  iwldn's^  tlie  Si'PEKiXTE.NDKNT. 


New  Youk,  Ponghkoepsic. 

Riverview  Academy. 

hlxty-sccond  year.     Pn'iwvres  thoroughly  for  College,  the 

Government   Acjwlemles  and   BushuKss.     United   States  Army 
officer  detalh'd  at  Uiverview  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  liisHKK,  A.M..  PrfnclpaL 


Nkw  Youk,  Slng-Slng-on-IIudson. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Academy 

with  separate  departments  for  small  boys.  Eighty-third  year. 
References:  Hf)n.  Joseph  II.  Choate.  Hamilton  W.  liable,  L.H.D. 
For  beautifully  Illustrated  year  book  addre«*s 

The  PKINCTPALflb 


New  Yokk,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

St.  Austin's  School  (Military). 

Thoroughly  prepares  for  all  colleges.  Mllltarv  dlsrlpUne  de* 
velops  manly  character.  Home  care  makes  the  boy  h^VT* 
Playground  of  1»J  acr^^s;  thoroughly  equipped  gymiuudum. 

Kev.  G.  E.  Quaile,  M.A.,  Head  Afa«ter. 


Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

Courses  with  Degrees :  Ci\il  Engineering  (C.E.),  Chemistry 
(B.S. ),  and  A  rts  (A.  B. ).    Also  thorough  preparatory  instmctlon. 

Chaulks  E.  Hyatt,  Presldenu 


Pennsylvania,  Ogontz. 

Cheltenham  Academy.  l^SSi^^^SS^ 

school,  under  the  military  system.  70 cadets;  6  forms;  10  rert- 
dent  Instructors.  Now  represented  by  more  than  90  of  its  grad- 
uates In  six  leiullng  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  f0OO  per  year; 
no  extras.  John  C.  Rice,  Ph.D.,  Principal 

Academical  and  Preparatory p 

GIRLS. 


California,  Pasadena. 

Miss  Orton's  Classical  School  for  Girls. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School. 
Ci'rtlllcate  mlmlts  to  Ea.stern  Collefres. 


Connecticut,  Hartford. 

Woodside  Seminary. 

city  advantages  for  culture  and  i 
enced  teachers.         Miss  Sa&a  J.  Bmitb,  Prln. 

Connecticut,  New  Haven,  66  HUlhoaiB  ATomiflb 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Cady's  School  for  Girls. 

Finishing  and  College  Prepanitair70oami€Ci 
One  hour  and  a  half  fkvm  Neir  TorlL 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  this  magtuktam 
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AeadenHcal  and  Pn-eparatory, 

OIRtS. 


Acadetnical  and  Preparatory, 

CIHIA. 


=^ 


Henry  C.  de  Mille  School  for  Girls. 


and  Iowa  Circli 

Chenoweth  Institute. 


inotTODnglikdlHi.    AdvanUiSH 


.     DiBIMHTIorCt)I.CMBlA,WMhlnston,lMOWToniliis  Avenue. 

Washington  Heights  School  for  Girls. 


D.  C.  J  Hon.  Ptank 
:8  Mahtin,  Prtnc; 


Edgeworth  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for   Girls.  R«fipcned September SMBS?.   S!iUiy«r. 
Mr^  II.  P.  LePKBVHE.  PrinclpsL 
MLii;  I).  >li-\TLEv.  AmwIhIo  PdndpaL 

MA«VLASi),IlH.lilmurr;,  Charles  Street  ATenoB. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland. 

Regular  aiiU  Kbi'ilve  Ci.urwr..    EkwiisIvo  Uruuiiil>i    Localion 
p[i>tel>-  I'iliil|i|x-<1.     Ci.nilllflml  by  School  Slulers  o(  Nolro  Dump, 
HAsaACiit'flBna.  AuburndBle. 

Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women. 


S^tl^S' 


Miss  Chamberlayne's  School  for  Girls. 

Ka  Commonirnlth  Avsqqb, 


The  Cambridge  School. 


HABBArnrnKTTS,  Nallck. 

Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls.  ??;?,Si"^^i? 

mllra  rrom  Boston.    Cerlinnte  mlniltfl  to  Welleiler  uid'otber 

~- —'IS/:-'  !" 


HASSACHtiaETTB,  Sprlnglleld. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  MacDuffie's  ^^JS" 

ThoroofhColle^flttlnifiLnilcfrtlflcateAdmbBlon.  Oradiutlnc 
course  and  dlplomn.     Beautiful  hnuM  uul  gnaaa*.    TennI*. 


Nkw  Jebsev,  Enelswood. 

Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

Ninth  rear.    Preparation  [or  Collage.    Bpeclal 
Prtnolpulii :  Miaa  Creiohtoh,  M 


New  Tobk,  Bniolclyn  HelgbU,  160  Jt^raJemon  Btreet. 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Maltby's 

SCHOOLIOBOIKI.S.  HlEhendtyadviuibweg.  Revnlarsi 
fur  acbool  year  tjao.    Ninth  year.    Circular  on  appUoatloil 


iranger  J 

sepcn.iwr.  1 


Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary. 


New  ToHit,  Irvlngtomin-Hudwiii. 

Miss  Bennett's  School  for  Girls. 

An  aiseptlonat  Rchool  with  the  ntott  desirable  Ksboat  teatora*. 
Twsntj-rnlleaFrom  NewYork.  Helen  to  CbarifB  Dndlar  War- 
DBT.  *■>■   Apply  to  the  Principal*.  

Um  ELBAUDU  W.  ROBB,  XlBB  HAr  T.  BUMll'I. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 

Nkw  Youk,  New  York  City,  HI,  713,  715,  717  Fifth  Avenue. 

Miss  Annie  Brown. 

BoARDiNO  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  fOR  GiitLS.  Primary,  prepar- 
atorj'.  academic,  and  musical  departments.  Preparation  tor 
college.    Special  coni*8cs. 

Mks.  Fuaxcis  FiSHEK  "WooD,  Uesldont  Principal. 


Nkw  York,  Riverside  Drive,  85th  and  8Cth  Streets. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  181  Lexington  Ave.,  cor.  119th  St. 

MiM  Mary  E,  Merington,  { 

MlM  Rath  Merincton.        \  Principal 

School  for  girls.    Begins  October  1. 
New  York,  New  York  City,  6-8  East  53d  Street. 

Sisters    of  the  Church.     X?/"*  P?.laA?: 

secondary,  collegiate  departments.     Especial  courses.     College 
preparatory.    Address 

Sister  in  Charoe. 


New  York,  New  York  City,  26  E.  56th  Street. 

The  Ruel  School. 

English,  French,  and  Oermax. 
13th  year  begins  October  6.    I*rlmary,  Academic,  and  College- 
Preparatory  Courses.    Limited  number  of  resident  pupils. 

Miss  Eleanor  Boese,  Principal. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  12  East  73d  Street. 

The  Misses  Wreaks. 

Graded  School  for  Girls.  College  preparatory  clas.s.  Special 
students.  Kindergarten  and  Kindergarten  Normal  Class  under 
Mrs.  F.  Schwedler  Barnes. 

New  York,  New  York,  176  West  72d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 

The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Green). 
Boarding  and  Day  Schw)!  for  Girls  (established  1816). 


Ohio,  Cincinnati. 

TVi^  r*liffr\ri   Q/«1ir\/>1      In  Clnclnnatrs  most  beautiful 

1  ne  l^lllLOn  OCnOOl.    Huhurb.      lender thedlrectlon 

of    Miss    E.  A.    Ely,  A.  M.     Faculty    of    College    graduates. 

Fit'*  for  the  best  Colleges.    General  Academic  Course  preiwires 

f iris  for  a  womanly,  useful  life.    Advanced  clasj+es  In  IIl.st<jry, 
jaiiguages,  Litcnitnre  anul  Art.     A  lim'fcd  numtH>rof  girls  re- 
ceived into  residence.    S«.'n<l  for  circulars. 


New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls, 

Preparer  for  CoUeire.       Miss  C.  E.  Mason.  L.L.M..  T*rln. 


Nkw  Youk,  Utlca. 

Mrs.  Piatt's  School  for  Girls. 

The  s<'1mm»1  year  beiran  Thursday,  September  23,  1897. 
I*KNNSVLVANIA,  Bethlehem. 

Moravian  Seminary  (founded  i74y) 

and  College  for  Women. 

Ninety    minutes    from   IMilladelphla ;    two  hours  from   New 
York.    For  circulars  audre.ss  ,J.  Max  Hakk,  D.l).,  Prln. 


Pi:n.nsylvaxia,  IJryn  Mawr. 


The  Misses  Shipley's  School  for  Girls. 
Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Boarding  and  Day.    Number  strictly  llmlt<>d.    SiM^dallsts  In 
all  departments.    Tennis  and  basket- balL    Write  for  circular. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

GIRLS. 

Pennsylvania,  Lltitz. 

T  in  Ham  T-Ta11  ^  Moravian  Seminary  for  glrla  and  youn^r 
1.«111UCI1  Ixdll.  ^■omen,  founded  17«4.  A  safe  home  school, 
existing  only  for  the  sake  of  its  scholars.  Its  aim  is  the  building 
of  character  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  culture.  Correspondence 
invited.  Ukv.  C.  L.  Moench,  President. 

Chas.  D.  Kreider,  A.B.,  Head  Master. 


Pennsylvania,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Walnut  Lane  School  and  Wellesley  Preparatory. 
Prepares  for  all  Colleges.  Academic  and  special  courses.  Re- 
opened Sept.  23.-   Address  Mks.  Theodora  B.  KicnARDS,  Prln- 

Miss  Saila  LoriSE  Tracy,  Associate. 

Pennsylvania,  Ogontz  School  P.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Opened  Sept.  2t).  Established  In  185a  Twenty  minutes  from 
Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  For  circular  apply  to 
Principals,       Frances  E.  Bennett.  Sylvia  J.  Eastman. 

Academical  and  Preparatory , 

BOTH  sexes. 

Massachusetts,  West  Newton. 

West  Newton  English  and  Classical 
School. 

For  both  sexes.  Established  in  1853.  Circular  sent  on  appU* 
cation.  Allen  Brovheks. 

New  Jersey,  Pennington. 

Pennington  Seminary.  SySSXi^^tSSi 

and  Washington.  Both  sexes.  Fifty-eighth  year.  HealthfoL 
BeautifuL  Sixteen  teachers,  twelve  courses.  |260  a  year.  For 
beautifully  Illustrated  catalogue  address 

Thomas  Hanlon,  D.D.,  President. 

ViROiNLA,  Old  Church. 

Rose  Dale  Home  School  ^^  ^J5iJ?2£"" 

Excellent  home.  Resident  teachers.  Pupils  enter  best  ooUegHb 
Individual  care  to  backward  pupils.  Oymnssium.  FUth  yssr 
opened  Sept.  20th,  1897.    Cataloflnie. 

Thos.  p.  Darracutt,  M.D.,  PIlD.,  PrinetpaL 

Musical. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  Franklin  Square. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

{FouruUd  1853  hy  Dr.  Eben  Towjee.) 
George  W.  Chadwick,  Muucal  Director. 

Send  for  prospectus,  giving  full  Information. 

Frank  W7 Ha LK,  General  ICanaffer. 

New  York,  Ithaca. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  ^on'ti^^'^!^ 

<>lty.  Faculty  of  artists.  Free  scholarships.  Terms  moderatei 
Illustrated  catalogue  free,  (rives  a  finished  mnsl<^  eduoatlon. 
W.  Grant  EauEitT,  Musical  Director.  Aims  IjACHAUlue^  Iwad 
of  the  Piano  Department.    Stein  way  pianos  used. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  356  West  aOth  Street. 

Albert  W.  Berg. 

Piano,  Orpn  and  Harmony.  Manuscript  Mttsicrevtoedfor 
publicatioi  .   Orti('c,2r>UnionSqnare(Wm.  A.PondACo.). 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1331  South  Broad  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA'S   LEADING  COLLEGE  OF  MUSia 

Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music. 

IiiHtructlon  In  all  branches  by  a  faculty  of  rarty  artist  teacbera 
Adviint^igrs  nnef(UHlled :  appointments  onsarpassedL  For  tllos- 
tratod  catalogues  address  GILBERT  R.  CuXBS,  Director. 


New  York,  New  York  City,  850  West  Twantv^ihlfd 

Grand  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Founded  1874.    Incorporated  by  act  ot  1«b1i~ 
limited  advantages  in  the  study  of  Vocal 
Music.    Opera  and  Oratorio,  Oiyan,  HamMn 
and  all  Musical  Instruments,  Elooution  and 
the  first  beginning  to  the  highest  artistic 

DB.  R.  iMllWAIIP, 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aduertiaer  pteaae  mention  tkla  mmgaxlan 
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^GH00L5  6  COLLEGES 


study  a-jj  "i 
Law  ;  '- 

at ;% 

Home'  V 


Tenfhei «     Agettetes. 

New  YoKi;,ALbuny.!l  state  Street. 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency. 


An  ACPnfV  '=<  v»luabln  In  proportion  to 
AH  AgCUty  flupiiff.  If  It  merely  heara  u.  ,■- 
cHiirleK  nnd  tcIlH  fhot  '"  sonivtlilng,  but  If  It  1b  asked 
you  about  them  lUrtl  (o  recomraend.n  teacher  and 
repommctide  you,  that  in  more.  Ours  OA/^/immAfiif  c 
C.  W.  BARDEEN.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.   iVCWJIUIllCUUa 


WINSHIP 

Tnatmtnl. 

Western  Office, 

Topeka.  Kflr 


AGENCY 

3  SOMERSET  ST.,  BOSTON. 


TEACHERS    WANTED! 


urslION     TEACHERS'    AQENCIES     OK     AMERICA. 

UEV.    I,.    D.    BASa,   D.  D.,    IIANAOBB. 

PUIaburt,  Pa.;  ronmin,  Tan.;  tStvi  (Mtani.  la.;  New  York,  N.  T.;  WaiMHfUn,  D.  0.;  Son 

sands  of  pcMltloiu  to  ba  Ailed  dnrlnHtbescbooL  term,  catufld  by  r«lsiutdcm,df 
.._  ..._..•_ J  .__ itof  iSbU.  B.aD 


TbBTBBJ- 


dartoK  the  pastmixan.    i;nimuUned(Hcl]lcleaforrliu:lavl«iKherslnRv«TiiKt(rft£BU.  B.  and  Canada, MorcrViMriiedl. of  (bna 
who  registered  before  August  aecaredtnltlans.    One  fee  reci*t«rs  tn  B  oXbea.    AMraaa  all  a»»lleallou  to  Pitlabara,  Pa. 


1/  m/aantagt  kHh  (Wr  w/t*  ie 


}  adnrtlfr  ataaH  It 


rawl51)OTSijiorC% 


if  vou  are   about  to  make  a  trip    for   pleaf^ure  or  business,  ue  wiU.   without  chartf^ 
have  sent  to  jou  the  necessary  infurmatiiin   conci,rning   the   most  reHable  railroads,  Steameis, 
hotels  or  boiriling  houses      We  are   in  a  position  to   furnish   thorough  information  oi»  tourist 
lines  and  resorts,  and  we  can  perhaps  save  you  some  mistakes  and  much  inconvenience. 
Address     Traveler's  IxaLilRY  Desk, 

TiiE  Rkview  ok  Reviews,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


FLORIDA 

BY  SEA. 

Heiciiaiits&  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

New,  Fast  and  Elegant  Steaonhips 

Baltimore,    Boston,    Providence, 

Norfolk,  Savannah, 

Newport  News. 

CaMue  and  BCcnnnnudatlouB  nnequnUL-d. 

Send  for  Dov:rii>thv  Foldtr. 

i.  C  WHrllJIY.T.  M.    W.  r.  Tl-BJiint,  O.  P,  A- 

Qencrainm^cs,  flilOmore,  Md. 

DELHIHTITI.  0<K*\ 
THIP"  for  TOIRWI* 
nr  TKAVKLKHK  vl,i 
MALI.OKV  HTKAM- 
Nllir  LI\E>i  tiilipor- 
(la.    Fliirlda,   Tcibk. 

or  Wlnt*T  Hiiwrta  In  Kloridii. 
Texaa,  Coloraflo,  Mi-ili'ii,  CBllfarnlH.  Tourtw-' 
TIfkcM  snod  (;)r  nliiH  iiiiiHllBi    Wrlli-  ftir  inir  .■!«. 

C.  H.  MAI.LOIIV  »  CO..  flrn.  Ascntn, 


6  Days  to 
Honolnln! 

BETTER  THAN 

GOINQ 

TO  EUROPE. 

idfl  havo  Jiicin.  I.)  allnirt 


"ISLAND  PARADISE." 


OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO., 

■■4  Montganiery  St.,  San  Pranclwo,  Cal. 


Ttie  New  Ocean  Leviathans. 

In  IHi'j  tlu>.S'iii(fint'ili  cnissi'a 
l\w.  Atliiiitit'.  fnini  SHVitniiah  to 
liiviTiiool  ill  'J.I  iliiViS  diiriiif!  IH 
ofwhit^lislie  usi'cl  Hti'am.  Niiii^ 
It'i'ii  yciim  luttT  theSIriUD  and 
tlie  llrmt  Wmti-rn,  thtj  latter 
iK'iiiK  of  thi!  "unpn-ciMlentcil 
HiM!"of3a(feet  in  lunfcth,  CHin« 
iicniw  almost  Blniu]tan«in»ly. 
nrrivirK  it  New  Ytirk  on  tlie 
Hjinn;  day— April  2:1,  IB.')8— iinil 
two  entire  imtioiiH  went  wild 
with  enthufiiiKiti  at  tliis  halvinK 
of  the  diHtnnce  lietween  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds.  The  Orciit 
Wmtertfn  weHtwurd  pasaa^s 
tlii<reafti.T  ran^cKl  in  time  from 
13  t<)  33  days.  In  the  next  SO 
yearK  this  time  wax  cnt  in  two, 
and,  as  all  will  reiiienil>er,  we 
were  fnlled  upon  last  year 
to  til  rill  with  patrioti»n 
when  an  American-huilt  ship, 
the  St.  Prtiil,  reduced  the 
n  dayn,  f  hnui-H,  and  3T  miniitea 
from  SoiithampUin.  made  by  the 
Purl*  in  l«H,  tu  6  days  and  31 
luiiiiitts.  This  "record"  aeemcd 
lialiletiistFinil  for  Home  time,  but 
it  liiis  juKt  been  notably  etliiiiwl 
hy  »  vessel  on  her  maiilen  trip. 

The  Kiiincr  Wtthvlm  dtr 
Oroti"-  is  the  imperial  title  of  this 
lHt<>st  giantess,  and  Khe  is  perhaps 
the  iiirist  remarkable  proiluct  of 
human  skill  and  Ingenuity  yet 
liiniiKlieil.  Slie  cxceeils  every  ship 
afloat  In  all  her  dinietiKlims.  ex- 
ei'iit  Iht  iiisiiliM*nieiit,  whii'h  is 


1  III)' 


I    frL-ifflit* 
JeuKthot  II 


Pel 


Her 
:i;t  feet 


than  that  (if 
EuKUrn.  while  her  Imrse  jwwer 
is  four  times  iiikI  lii^r  speed  twiee 
as  iireat  lis  that  sliiiwii  hy  the 
fiinuer  clumsy  lUiimmotli.  Xot 
only  dill  the  Kiiiscr  Wlihelm 
hiwer  the  time-record  from 
Sonthalniitjin— she  topped  hy  two 


High-Class  Service 

TO  THE 

SOUTH 

VTA  THE 

queen&Crescei 

ROUTE. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


:i;vpr,  PALESTINE, 


.und  the  Wodi  Mr, 
(IREECG,  uf  UnL 


KRkAXKAN  Co'uDtnea,  m>ikd'(mr  Sir- 
II  >-<<u  wKnl  u  tnvcl  jroi 


HENRY  OAZe  ft  SONS,  LU, 
113  Brvadway,  N«w  Vark. 


ESTABUSHBD  tt^ 


THE 
^^  CHEQUE 
BANK 

-M99I88UES 
DOLLAR  CHECKS  in  any  amount 
From  £3.00  upwards,  for  use  on  this  con- 
tinent, in  books  or  singly,  for  every  con- 
ceivable puqiose;  paying  liousehold  bills, 
traveling  expenses,  personal  accounts. 

Cheque  Bank  Cheques 


in  pounds  slerling  from  £1  up,  for  foreign 
remittances,      traveling 
pvnses  to  any  country  in 
world,  etc,  etc.     Bolh 
Private,  Certlfled  Checks. 
Suinrior  to  Money  Orders, 
Letters  of  Credit,  personal 
bank  checks.   Circulars  mail- 
ed to  all  applicants. 

The  Cheque  Bank,  Ltd., 
40-43  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


£ 


FOR  THE  WINTER  GO  TO 

BERMUDA. 


Bermuda  scenery   tL .._, — 

most  picturesque.  The  roads  are  Kencpalli 
level,  with  easy  prudes  over  the  hllld.  and 
are  constructea  entirely  of  Hme  and  sand- 
■tone,  free  from  dust  and  mud.  and  perfect 
lor  CVCLINQ.  Temperature  ab.iut  It^  in 
Fehruary  and  March. 

FOR  WUriER  CRUISES  GO  TO 

West  Indies. 

PRETORIA.  3300  tOBi,  Febrnwr  1- 
MAHIAN*,  3UH0  tont,  FobrDarr  10- 

32  Day  Cnilse.  20  Da?s  in  tbe  Tropics. 
1  A.  E.Outerbridge&Co.,l    A.  AHERN, 

AglB  (or  Quebec  K.S.Co..  Ltd,  Secretary, 

89  BrMdifar,  N.  T.        |  l}B*bM,  Ca»dm. 

THOMAS  COOK  &  soys 


knots  the  best  day's  run  ever 
miLde  by  an  Atlantic  liner,  covets 
ing  564  in  34  hours,  on  average 
cif  22.75  knot*  aa  hour.  Her 
makers  predict  that  5T0  knots 
will  be  well  nithiD  her  possibil- 
ities when  she  has  been  running 
long  enough  to  "find  herself." 
Whether  this  be  correct  ornot,  it 
is  evident  that  the  "five-day 
iuiat"  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  not 
too  distant  future.  The  same 
company  now  has  on  the  stocks 
the  Kaiser  Frledrtch.  which  is 
to  enter  the  arena  next  spring 
and  test  the  claim  made  for  her 
that  she  cati  go  her  larger  sister 
one  knot  better.  Since  it  is  being 
built  by  Schichau,  the  famous 
constructoroffaat  torpedo-boats, 
this  bold  statement  may  not  l>e 
lightly  gainsaid.  These  levia- 
thans have  a  novel  feature  in 
the  form  of  a  bilge  keel  to  pre- 
vent rolling.  Even  in  the  stormy 
two  days  of  her  first  trip  the 
KataeT  WlUtelm  proved  to  he 
remarkably  steady  and  dry;  and. 
liespite  her  great  speed,  the  p<;r- 
feet  balance  of  her  engines,  built 
upon  the  Schlick  system,  ren- 
dered her  noticeably  free  from 
vibration. 

Even  with  the  figures  above, 
however,  we  have  not  come  to 
the  limit  of  what  is  in  sight 
In  the  way  of  steamships-  Not 
to  be  outdone,  a  rival  company 
is  expecting  to  launch  in  Janu- 
ary next  a  moikster  called  the 
Oceanic,  which  is  to  be  704  feet 
long !  Her  speed,  however,  is 
not  the  point  upon  whiiih  her 
projectors  lay  most  stress,  they 
declare  that  she  will  exceed  all 
other  ships  in  "stanohness,  safety, 
and  luxury  "  as  much  as  she  does 
in  size.  After  all,  these  items 
are  of  even  more  importance  to 
the  traveling  public  than  the 
record-breaking  which  has  such 
a  fascination,  and  with  an  aver- 
age si)eed  of  31  kwrts  an  hour  no 
one  eiin  complain  of  slow  pats- 
It  is  really  bewildering  to  go 
into  the  details  of  what  is  done 
for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
pii-'vengers  on  one  of  these  huge 
floating  euravansaries.  The  hull 
iacut  up  into  18  water-tight  com- 
partments, and  the  double  liot- 
tom  has  3:2  subdivisions,  making 
the  vessel's  sinking  an  absolute 
impossibility;  and  if  it  were  to 
become  necessary  ti>  "  man  the 
pumiis"  there  wouhl  l)c  at  hand 
four  centrifugal  pumps  capable 


CALIFORNIA 


Special  vestibulcd  trains, 
consisting  of  sleeping, 
dining,  library  and  obser- 
vation cars,  will  leave  the 
Eastern  cities  frequently 
for  California,  Mexico, 
etc.  Information  and  cir- 
culars about  these  or 
other  trips  can  be  had  on 
application. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB 

rOUWS  AND  TICKETS 
31  Eaal  14th  SI.,  Cnlon  Square, 
New  Vork. 

196  Woah^nKioo  Si..  Ku«on  ^fa». 
IOCS  Chestnut  Si..  Philadelphia.  Pa, 
rcaile  liiail 


;S  Adams 


.,  Chica 


GOING  TO  ALASKA? 

Looking  for  Granit  Scanar]  ? 
Want  to  Gat  Rich?    VasT 

Then  write  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company,  .San  Francisco,  for  "  How 
to  Reach  the  OoU  Fields  of  Alas- 
ka;" "Answers  to  Everyday 
Queries;"  "Map  of  Alaska;" 
"  Alaska  Excursions,"  and  other  pub- 
lications, all  free.  Total  postage,  10  cents. 


alionof  the  inland  rr>ulc-niiual«m- 
icipal  Paciliccnait  p.>n,  from  Mexico- 
nduKve.  Tta«lrra»ho«g«rdlheir 
:ir  utcly  u  oj  value  will  ace  10  il  ihu 
Rod  ovtt  the  Pacific  Coau  Stesra- 


HEILTHI  REST!  COMFORT!  ^ 


of  eject  inn  ench  hour  3,800  tdnsof 
wat«r.  For  the  convenience  of 
the  nearly  2,000  pereona  cnni- 
prixed  in  a  full  passenger  liatAml 
crew  there  are  1,600  inrnndeitceiit 
lif[ht«  of  3S  candle  power  each, 
and  the  ship  carries  2i  large  life- 
Imats,  besides  numerous  rnft-n 
iiTiil  collapsible  boata  ready  for 
iiiHtaiit  use  in  an  emergency. 

Ill   point  of    fact,  the  modem 
sti'iiiiisbip  ia  equal  in  H»  every 


^  Jackson    Sanatorium, 


DANSVILLC,  N.  Y. 

A  Magnificent  Hp.nlth  insiitu- 
tioo,  established  in  185S;  open  all  the 
ve«r.  On  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Raiiroad,  a  night's  ride  from 
New  York  CJiy  and  two  hours  from  Buf- 
falo. Fire  Proof  Main  liuiMfng. 
All  modem  improvements;  ^4ervice  high- 
«tt  {|:rade.  If  seeking  hcallh  or  rest,  do 
not  fail,  before  deciding,  to  write  for 
illustrated  literature,  addressing 

I.  iBTIUl  JiCKSOI,  I.D.,  Swnan, 


HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 


FMClfubiglly  [nlerminK  to  ihr  louri 


fa  the  mM  of  a  lidlimr.    A  >fI«:1  party,  p.r- 
KKaaj  SHiducted  undir  the  auipic.x  «l  F.duia- 
tim,  irLlt  leave  BoMim  in  Fihruaiy,  iB'^,  relurn- 

derH,  that  the  Kuropean  trip  Ih 
now  thotiKht  no  more  of  than  is 
a.  nix  days'  visit  to  one's  favorite 
hotel. 

KASSON  &  PALMER, 

ao  BraBfleUt  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


iiin-» 


the 


of 


hiilels,  and  the  most 
ai'tiuK  traveler  nowadayit  would 
find  it  dilllcnlt  even  to  suggest 
anytliinfc  In  the  way  of  equip- 
me[it  which  the  vessel's  reHources 
could  not  supply.  This  fact  is 
<'mphaHl7«cl  by  scanning  the  pro- 
vision report  of  one  of  the  great 
linpH.  which  reads  like  the  "ac- 
count of  stock "  of  a  whole  maiv 
ket.  The  amount  consumed 
annually  is  truly  siirptising. 
To  reiui  of  the  steamers  on  a  sin- 
gle line  requiring  2,514,180  Ibg.  of 
fresh  beef,  588,066  ot  salt  beef, 
134,458  of  preserved  beef,  19,136  of 
smoked  beef,  and  53S  Itve  oxen — 
to  take  only  five  items  out  ot  a 
liHt  of  over  a  hundred^is  to 
realise  that  we  have  indeed  an- 
nihilated much  of  the  distance 
Iwtwt^ti  the  old  and  new  civil- 
izations, when  Ruch  an  amiy  of 

resent  make  their  way  each  year 
from  shore  to  shore.  It  is  a  fact 
regarded  as  conimonplace  amnng 
us,  yet  surely  worthy  of  being 
the 


Holy  land  and  Egypt. 


'NORUANKIA" 


I  AltoaDdrla  A- 


cla»  ttirouglHiDt. 

ALL    EXPENSES     ftRRO  ^ND 

INCLUDED       9VVV    UPWAIIM. 

Later  departuree  Febmuy  12th,  Harcti  tth. 
BdorallanBl  Tonr,  Februarr  llth,  KeiB- 
panled  bjr  Kunetl  II.  ConvrElL.the  faaw  putir 
of  the  Baptlut  Templs,  PhllwlalpUa. 

THOS.  COOK  «  SON, 

261  AND  1225   BnoADWAV,  New  Yomc. 


[GTPT, 


NlI.E,HOLVI.AnB^e 

Nelrrt     Limited     FartT 

■      — ,  Suxilr 


I     lint-.lj«.,     FourtiB 
M.  A.  Ckmlkv,  yn  Ba 


UPTON  COURT,  CBmden,S.C. 

npllKliltully  ■ItiiatKl  In  the  luid  tilllaaadilH 
riiiwux,  Ouml  WBlk«  und  ilrlvn.  Fin*  wfal- 
I111I.  IxKtlng,  Hhnnltnii.  and  EnLf. 


Winter  Resorts 


are  many,  and  summer  resorts,  and  health  resorts, 
and  pleasure  resorts ;  but  Atlantic  City^  N.  J.,  is  all 
of  these  in  one.  It  is  famous  the  world  over.  To  get 
the  most  out  of  it,  much  depends  on  one's  hotel,  and 
this  suggests  our  new  booklet.  Can  we  send  it  to  you? 


3.  D.  SOUTHWICK,  Manager. 


The  Shelburne 


fTRAYEL  AND  RECREATION 


^iTRAYEL  AND.RECRMTIOH' 

't      Personally-Conducted   Tours   via    Penn- 
9  sylvania   Railroad. 


lUCKDIAMONPfXPRf^ 

"*NDSOMESITRAIM. 
[NtHEWOBl.; 


''% 


ffi'S. 


I 


♦  ThroHgh  a  Scenic  Region  llnsurpassed. ; 

♦  Solid  Vcslibule  TrainF^  Througli  BLHwecn  J 

T  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  5 
?        via  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls  and       f 

•  S'Upension  Bridge  without  change.    Z 

J  Sumpfaaui  Dining  Cjr  Servici.— Meals  a  la  carle.  T 


.^T^     j    ]       (ViHff.rH(a.-Foiir  toil 
l^  ▼^  ♦     '    IM.  With  tho  BirapOun 

a  T     I    turning  allot  these  m 


LfornlA,  BLopplnB  U 


1  M;."Ir^'s:r'!o'"':'::'^  c"*s-  s.  LEE.  ptri.,!;":!;*,']"  | 
*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


BEST  LINE 

TO 

Pittsburg 
Cincinnati 

St  Louis 

Chicago 
Indianapolis 

Toledo 


if  (iim/nrt  and  WnnMnjtnn Three   (onrday  Wbft 

NVw  York  and  I'tilUdBlplika  December  I^  Juinu; 


I  IS,  Vebrnary  S,  Karch  tu 


BEAUTIFUL 

ETCHINGS 

ILLUSTBATiNQ 

AMERICAN  scenery™. 

^American  achievememt' 

o  a   1^  ON  fi    fi  a 
I  "AmEWCA'S  OREATEST  RAIlROftp  « 

In  Illustrated  ^a — cf 
Cratalocyue,  A 

'  ContaiTim9  miniaturey 
reproductions  mil  be^ 
sent  free  post  paid  oa 

'  receiptt^one  Set  Stamp, 
by  George  H.Danicls; 
Qen'I.PassY.Agt.  Grand 
Central  5tation,>rew3brk. 


ca  I  1  o  II 


v  mutual  aivantatt  whtn  gmi  writ*  to  no  ademrtlnr  fitai 


"Recosnlzed  to  be  the  finest  In  the  UnKed 
States,  In  point  of  roadbed,  equipment  and  service." 


Xj.a  vci       and       K-ecreat  ion 


We 

California 

LIMITED 
Santa  Fe  Rou  te 


Twice  a  week  t 

Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  i 

Pullman  palace  sleepers,^ 

Buffet-Smoker  and  through ' 

Dining  car  managed  by  Mr. 

Fred  Harvey;  also  Pullman 

between  St.  Louis  and  Los 

Angeles  in  connection  with 

Waiash  R.R.  via  Kansas 

City 

Only  first-class  tickets 

honored. 

Time  from  Chicago  72     y^y^nt^  ...  u    'J  i 

hours;  from  StLouis  M:^^^^'^   ^W 
hoars;faAiTom?ije^^fK^  oejt  irain 

w\iBostop^^0-0^rJa^       "Oey^Tlme 

WJ.Bletcks<SSlp»ss.A|^,Topeka,Kansas    //I  I 

r       «=*^.A.HigginS,As»"*  Gen'l  P»ss. AgfiU.'Cllic'agO 

fw  mutual  Brfrantflff*  ivhtn  gau  arm  t9  an  atutrtiur  fitan  mtutlvi  tlili  mgailn. 
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BOOK5 


Doubleday   &  McClure  Co/s   New  Books 

BIRD    NEIGHBORS 

irttli  51  Superb  Full  Page  Pictures  tn  Color,  Many  of  tlteni  Life  Slz^ 

TEXT   BY   NELTJE   BLAN'CHAN,    INTRODUCTION    BY  JOHN    BURROUGHS 

John  Burroughs,  the  highest  authority  on  this  subject,  who  has  also  read  and  annotated  the  text,  says : 

"If'hfM  /  ftff^iiH  the  study  of  birds  /  had  access  to  a  copy  of  Audubon,  which  greatly  stitnulated  tny  interest  in  the  Pursuit, 
hut  /  did  not  have  the  opera  glass,  and  I  could  not  take  Audubon  with  me  on  rny  walks,  as  the  reader  may  this  volume,  and 
he  will  Jind  these  colored  plates  as  helpful  as  those  of  Audubon  or  Wilion." 

THIS   BOOK   MAKES  THE   IDENTIFICATION    OF   OUR   BIRDS  SIMPLE   AND    POSITIVE, 
EVEN       TO       THE        UNINITIATED,        THROUGH        CERTAIN       UNIQUE       FEATURES 

ROYAL    OCTAVO,    CLOTH,    $2.00,    SENT    TO    ANY    ADDRESS    ON    APPROVAL 


PRAYERS    ANCIENT 
AND    MODERN 

Selected  and  Arranged   for  Daily  Use 

A    NEW    BOOK    BY    THE    EDITOR    OF 

»♦  DAILY      STRENGTH      FOR      DAILY       NEEDS" 

A  book  for  every  day  in  the  year.  The  editor 
has  endeavored  to  bring  together  the  simplest  and 
most  beautiful  prayers  of  all  times  and  all  creeds, 
from  St.  Augustine  to  R.  L.  Stevenson.  The 
volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and  bound  in  several 
styles  for  the  holidays. 

In  various  bindings  ^  cht/i,  red  edges ^  $1.00  j 
white  cloth ^  $1.2^;  flexible  Morocco^  $2.00; 
padded  calfy  ^j.oo/  crushed  Levant ^  Ss-jo. 


TAKEN    FROM    LIFE 

Among     the      authors 
represented  are  : 


TAKEN  FROM  LIFE 


VERSES 


WW  VOUC 


DOUBLEDAY  ft  >teaURE  Ca 

^*  M  Dca  xc»« 


p.  DANA  \V.  S.  MOODY 

METCALFE       TOM  MASSON 

HARRY  ROMAINE 

IRWIN  BEAUMONT 

And  among  the  illus- 
trators : 

C.  D.  GIBSON  KAPLAN 

CHARLES  H.  JOHNSON 

KELLER  Miss  WOOD 

A.  VAN  SCHAIK 

A.  D.  BLASHFIELD 

The  binding  is  attractive 
and  the  price  loiv^  75  cents; 
Full  lea t her  binding^  Sl^o. 


HYMNS    THAT    HAVE 
HELPED 

Compiled  by W.  T.  Stead 

WITH    AN    AMERICAN    INTRODUCTION    AND    ADDITIONS 

'*  The  songs  of  the  English-speaking  people,** 
says  Mr.  Stead  in  his  preface,  "are  for  the  most 
part  hymns." 

Mr.  Stead  has  collected  the  hymns  of  the  people, 
and  added  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  felt 
their  influence  and  power.  Among  the  hymns  are 
the  world's  great  favorites.  In  all  cases  the  best 
text  is  given,  and  often  in  several  languages — as 
many  as  six  languages  are  represented. 

Cloth y  j2mo^  7J  cents. 


LITTLE    MASTER- 
PIECES 


DAINTY     EDITIONS,    AT    LOW    COST 


Edited  by 


Bliss  Perry 


The  beginning  of  a  collection  of  books  of  the 
highest  standing  in  literature,  well  set  forth,  in 
good  readable  type  and  on  rough-edged  paper,  with 
photogravure  portrait  frontispieces  and  tastefully 
bound.     The  volumes  now  ready  are 

POE         IRVING         HAWTHORilE 

The  set  of  three  volumes  in  a  wooden  box^ 
cloth^  go  cents. 

Flexible  leather^  j>  vols.^   $1.80. 


TWO      UNUSUAL      CHILDJRI£N'S      BOOKS 


PRINCE    UNO 

Uncle    Frank's    Ttsit    to    Fairyland 

This  stor}'  was  first  told  under  extraordinar>'  cir- 
cumstances. A  little  boy,  the  writer's  nephew, 
was   dangerously   ill. 

The  cri>is  was  reached  one  Sunday  morningf.  In  «irdcr  that  he  mi^ht 
enchirc  the  extreme  surterin^j ,  it  was  neccssarj'  tli.u  his  mind  should  l»e 
diverted.  Befurc  the  sun  should  be  set  he  vvuuld  either  !)«  convalescent 
or  past  help. 

'  *  I'ncle  Frank,"  was  the  early  mominfr  (jrectin^j  on  that  fateful  day. 
••  please  tell  me  .1  fairy  story,  and  make  it  excitiii)^,  for  it  iloeshurt  so  ! 

The  story  came  ti)  an  cn(f  as  nifjht  fell,  and  the  sick  little  auditor  was 
quiet  in  restful  sluml^er.  The  crisis  had  passed  and  the  battle  had  been 
won. 

There  are  more  than  one  hundred  charming 
illustrations  by  W.  I).  Stevens. 

Bound  in  strong  decorated  covers^  i2tno^  $1.2^, 


A  DE 


LUXE  NURSERY 
BOOK 


"A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes."  Limited  edi- 
tion of  1,030  copies  bound  in  unique  wood  cover. 

The  water  colors  are  by  a  famous  English  artist, 
Francis  D.  Bedford.  The  printing  has  been  done 
from  the  original  color  blocks  by  Edmund  Evans, 
in  London. 

There  being  but  a  limited,  edition  printed  for 
America,  gives  each  copy  a  value  for  all  time.  As 
nearly  all  copies  of  the  book  have  been  sold,  early 
application  to  us  or  your  bookseller  is  suggested* 

Quarto^  unique  wood  bindings  $i,S^, 


DOUBLEDAY  &  McCLURE  CO.,  Publishers  SEE 

J4J-J55  EAST  25TH  ST.,  NEV  YORK  CITY  N  EXT  rA' 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  tMs  Ma^ox/ffiu 
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PERIODICAL!)    

rinjuTJTJTJxorinjiiirinjxrmjTnJiru^ 
^  *  *  The  best  Magazine  ever  published  anywhere  at  any  price, " — JuliaJl  J^a/p/l.  | 

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE 

FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR. 

Some  Notable  Features —   ^^-^ 


CHARLES  A.  DANA'S  REMINISCENCES. 

These  reminiscences  contain  more  unpublished  war  history  than  any  other  Dook  except  the  Oovemment 
publications.  Mr.  Dana  was  intimately  associated  with  Lincoln,  Stanton,  Grant,  Sherman,  and  the  other 
great  men  of  the  Civil  War.  He  had  the  confidence  of  the  President  and  his  grreat  War  Secretary,  and  he  was 
sent  on  many  'pricait  miM^toiis  to  make  important  investlgationB  in  the  army.  Liincoln  called  him  'The  Bye*  of 
the  Oovemment  at  the  Front.^^  Everywhere  through  these  memoirs  are  bits  of  Secret  History  and  Fresh  RecoUec- 
tions  of  Crreat  Men.  These  reminiscences  will  be  Illustrated  with  many  Rare  and  Unpublished  War  Photoffraphs 
from  the  Government  collection,  which  now  contains  over  8,000  negatives  of  almost  priceless  value. 

ANTHONY  HOPE'S  NEW  ZENDA  NOVEL. 

""Rupert  of  Hentzau"  the  sequel  to  ^^The  Prisoner  of  2Senday  In  splendid  invention,  in  characters,  in  dra- 
matic situations,  it  is  the  noblest  and  most  stirring  novel  that  Anthony  Hope  has  ever  written. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  STORIES  AND  POEMS. 

The  Christmas  McClurb*8  contains  a  complete  Short  Story  bv  Rudyard  Kipling,  entitled  ''  The  Tomb  of 
HiA  Ancestor,'^  the  Tale  of  a  clouded  Tiger,  an  officer  in  the  Indian  army,  and  a  rebellious  tribe.  We  have  in 
hand  also  a  New  BaUad^  a  powerful,  grim,  moving  song  of  War  Ships.  It  will  be  superbly  illustrated.  Mr. 
Kipling  will  be  a  frequent  contributor. 

EDISON'S  LATEST  ACHIEVEMENT. 

Edison*8  Wonderftd  Invention.  The  result  of  eight  years*  constant  labor.  Mountains  ground  to  dust  and 
the  iron  ore  extracted  by  magnetism.  The  Fastest  Ship,  An  article  by  the  inventor  and  constructor  of  "  Tur- 
binia/'  a  vessel  that  can  make  the  speed  of  an  express  train.  MciMng  a  Great  Telescope.hy  the  most  competent 
authority  living.  Lord  Kelvin^  a  character  sketch,  and  substance  of  a  conversation  with  this  eminent  scientist 
on  unsolved  problems  of  science. 

GENERAL  MILES  ON  EUROPEAN  ARMIES* 

General  Miles  was  especially  commissioned  by  the  U.  S.  Government  last  spring  to  go  to  the  seat  of  the 
Greco-Turkish  War.  He  will  contribute  three  articles  on  the  Rulers,  Great  Personasf-.s,  and  Armies  of 
Europe.    The  material  was  obtained  during  his  trip  abroad. 

SHORT  STORIES  BY  FAMOUS  AUTHORS. 

Riuiyard  Kipling^  Robert  Barr^  WiUiam  AUen  White^  Ian  MaxHaren^  Octave  Thanet^  Stephen  Crane,  and  many 
others,  the  best  story-writers  in  the  world,  will  contribute  to  MoClukb's  during  the  coniing  year. 

C.  D.  GIBSON  IN  EGYPT. 

Mr.  Gibson  has  just  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean.  He  will  spend  the  winter  in  Egypt,  and  make  there  a 
series  of  pictures  that  will  be  published  in  installments  in  McClure^s  Magazine  during  the  coming  year. 

THE  RAILROAD  MAN'S  LIFE. 

Drawn  from  fifteen  years'  personal  experience  as  brakeman,  fireman,  and  engineer,  by  Herbert  H.  HanUMn,  It 
is  a  narrative  of  worh^  adventure^  fidzardSj  accidents^  and  escapes^  and  is  as  vivid  and  dramatic  as  a  piece  of  fiction. 

NEW  YORK  IN  1950. 

Its  houses,  streets,  means  of  travel,  water  supply,  safeguards  of  life  and  health,  sports,  and  pleasures— the 
conditions  of  life  of  the  perfected  city  of  the  next  century,  by  Col.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of 
the  Street  Cleaning  Department  of  New  York  City. 

WASHINGTON'S  DEATH. 
Tlie  story  of  his  last  days,  from  the  diary  of  his  secretary,  Tobias  Lear. 

THE  CUSTER  MASSACRE. 

The  story  of  this  terrible  fight,  written  down  by  Hamlin  Garland  as  it  came  from  the  lips  of  Two  Moons,  an 
old  Indian  cnief  who  was  a  participant  in  it. 

ADVENTURE,   Andr6e :  His  Balloon  and  His  Expedition,  from  materials  furnished  by  the  brother  of  Mr. 

^        Strindberg,  Andr^e's  companion.  Sven  Hedin  in  Unexplored  Asia^  a  story  of  remarkable 

adventure  and  endurance.    Landor  in  Thibet.    His  own  story.    He  was  captured,  tortured,  and  finally  escajped 

to  India.    Jackson  in  the  Far  North.    The  famous  explorer  writes  of  the  years  he  lived  in  regions  far  north  of 

the  boundaries  of  human  habitation. 

MARK    TWAIN.    Mark  Twain  contributes  an  article  in  his  old  manner,  describing  his  voyaee  from  India 
^  to  South  Africa.    The  illustrations  are  by  A,  B,  Frost  and  Peter  JseujeU,  ana  are  as  droll 

and  humorous  as  the  article  itself. 

ILLU^TPATIONS  The  best  artists  and  illustrators  are  making  pictures  for  McClurb^s  Maoazhtb. 
MM^M^Kj^iM^^MMKji^^.    ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^. NcweU,  C. D,  Oibson,  Htyward  PyU,  Kmvon  Cox,  C.  K.  Lins(m,  W.  D. 

Stevens,  Alfred  Brennan,  and  others. 

"p^pl  p^p*  The  November  Number  will  be  given  free  with  new  subscriptions.  This  number  contains  the 
r  K  r  r  opening  chapters  of  Dana's  Reminiscences,  Mark  Twain's  Voyage  from  India  to  South  Africa, 
'  a%a^a^«  ^^^^  aitcount  of  Edison's  great  invention,  and  a  mass  of  interesting  matter  and  illustrations. 
Be  sure  to  ask  for  it  in  subscribing. 

One  IK>llar  a  Tear.   <^   Ten  Cents  a  Copy. 

g       The  S.  S.  McCLURE  CO.,  lOO  East  2Bth  Street,  New  York.       g 

BinjnnjTJTJxrinjxnjTJTnjTJTJ^ 

For  mutual  aduantags  luhsn  ifou  writs  to  off  advsrtlssr  pisass  mtsmtton  this  wtagoMlns, 
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COn^DIE   EDHAIHE 


THE    ANALYST    OF    REAL   LIFE 


•fftit  ChrUt  fn  ftandtr 


BALZAC    AND     REALISM 


3*e  *.>«-. 

ttlitnrr 

A  Sratldi 

37t<f  Jtm 

>  «r  I-lf" 

Caihrrhi- 

■  ifr  NMlrtt 

Thr  Valrl 

II  (Hi  Martyt 

•hr  Outlntra 

Scenes  from  WUtar?  Life 

hf  ihouniia 

I  I'aitton  in  ihr  Acirrrl 

Scenes  from  Country  Life 


Scenes  flrom  Private  Life 

Btgn  of  the  Vai  ana  Jtackrt 
JHf  He  faux  Jlall 
Xhr  Purtt 
I*f  f'rnifrffn 
Madamr  f'lrmlani 


AVlieii  "La  Coueine  Bette"  was  published  George  Saod 
protested  against  the  incredible  unreality  of  the  scene  in  which 
Mad  an  10  llulot,  distracted  by  the  threatened  ruin  of  her 
family,  offers  lierself  to  Crcvel.  Balzac  replied:  "  The  histoiy 
is  Rial,  the  fact  hapiiened.  I  have  conveyed  into  my  romance 
an  example  of  human  baseness — that  is  all." 

So  it  is  with  tlic  two  to  fliroo  thousand  human  figurea  that 
swarm  upon  his  canvas.  Thov  are  absolutely  faithful  to  the 
fact. 

No  man  has  painted  so  well  the  people  of  his  time.  5e 
drew  with  equal  lidelity  tlm  belles  of  the  £mpire  and  the 
^Miiiiii  of  Paris,  and  the  sp<>Il  of  illusion  is  over  them  all. 

AS    A    LITKIIAKY    CIIARACTEB 

Unlzac's  distinction  ainoiin  nn-at  men  of  letters  is  that,  like 
PhakesjH'are,  he  is  •  ■  tlio  iriystfJritJUB  dual  of  hard  common 
sense  and  empyreal  fjini'v,"  or,  as  Uourget  calls  him,  "an  ana- 
lyticjil  visionary."  Only  onee  iir  twice  in  the  history  of  litera* 
tur«  havi^  the  creative  tittd  the  analytical  faculties  appeared  in 
tiK'  same  individual  in  the  d<'gri^  in  which  both  were  posseoaed 
liy  ISalzflc.  It  is  tlui  must  noteworthy  feature  of  hia  liteniy 
character,  and  has  won  for  him  the  homage  of  the  beat  minds 
wherever  liis  creations  have  penetrated.  He  prwervM  ths 
balance  t>otween  fact  and  fancy  so  skillfully,  aaya  Boatget,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  se)>arate  in  him  the  painter  and  poet  ttom 
the  philosopher  and  critic. 


ir  pitttt  mtutlaa  tt 


Eo  BOOK5 


A  Double  ramily 

The  Peace  of  the  Hottge 

Tf*e  Ituaginary  MistresB 

A.  Stuily  of  ll'oY9»ara 

Another  Stutly  of  Woman 

Ttte  iireat  IWl'teehe 

Albert  Sararon 

Memoira  of  Ttro  Young  Wives 

A  Jiaitf/hter  of  Ere 

A   Itotnan  of  Thirty 

Tlte  Jt'orHakvn  Woman 

Tlte  Grenatlier 

T/ie  Message 

Hobseek 

Ttie  Marriage  Contract 

A  First  Step  in  Life 

MoiivHt  Mignon 

Jf eat  rice 

liortorine 

i'olonel   Chabert 

Tfie  Atheist *s  Mass 

Tlie  Com  mission  in  T,un4xcy 

J'itrre  <i!rassou 

Scenes  from  Provincial  Life 

Jiu gen  i e  C  ra n tie t 

I'rsule  Merouet 

Tlie  Ifaehelors 

1.  Pierrette 

*J.  The  I'riest  of  Tours 

The  liarhelor^s  Kstfthilshment 

TIte  Parisians  in  J*rovence 

Tlte  Illustrious  Oaudissart 

Poetical  Hems  of  the  Department 

Ttte  Jiirals 

Tlte  Old  Maid 

Tlte  Cabinet  of  Antiques 

Tfie  Lily  of  the   Valley 

Lost  niusions 

The  Ttro  Poets 

JEve  and  David 

A  Distinguished  Provincial  at 
Paris 

Scenes  from  Parisian  Life 

Tlte  Harlot* s  Progress 
Huppy  Esther 

Whence  Dangerous  Jtoads  Lead 
Jioiv    Lore   Returns  to  the  Aged 
9'autrin*s  Last  Aratar 
A  J*rince  of  Bohemia 
A  Man  of  Affairs 
iiaudissart  II. 

Comedians  without  Knowing  It 
History  of  the  Thirteen 
Farragus 

Tlte  Duchess  of  Langeais 
The  Girl  with   Yellow  Eyes 
Father  iioriot 
Co'sar  iiirotteau 
The  yucingen   House 
The    Secrets    of   the   Princess  of 

Cadi  gun, 
Tlte  Clerks 
Sarrasine 
F€icino  i'ane 
Tlte  Poor  Parents 
Cousiue  Jiette 
Cousin  J*ons 

Scenes  from  Political  Life 

A   Dark  Affair 

An  Episode  under  the  Iteign  of 

Terror 
Tlte    Sunny   Side   of   Contentpo- 

raiteous    History 
Moflame  de  la  Chanterie 
Tlte  Initial 
Z.  Marcas 
Tlte  Deputy  of  A  re  is 

Droll  Stories 


HIS   METHOD    OP   WORK 

An  instructive  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  Beethoven 
and  Balzac,  in  respect  to  the  pains  which  each  took  to  express 
himself  with  clearness.  The  great  musician's  perfection  of  de- 
sign did  not  come  spontaneously,  but  was  the  result  of  long 
and  incessant  toil.  In  his  note-books  we  may  trace  a  musical 
germ  in  its  evolution  through  all  the  successive  stages  of 
artistic  growth.  For  sjwntaneous  melodic  utterance*,  on  the 
other  hand,  Schubert  is  alone.  Writing  melodies  was  to  him 
as  easy  as  writing  letters — probably  easier.  But  Schubert  is 
conspicuous  among  great  composers  for  his  insufficient  musical 
education.  He  did  not  possess  Beethoven's  keen  instinct  for 
design.  Now,  with  Beethoven,  a  riotous  fertility  oi  invention, 
like  Schubert's,  was  held  in  check  by  the  highest  artistic  con- 
trol. In  this  manner  he  contrived  to  immenselv  enhiince  the 
telling  power  of  his  ideas.  It  is  the  same  with  Balzac — the 
same  fertility  of  invention,  the  same  rush  of  thoughts;  but 
also,  the  same  tireless  energy  of  revision  to  give  his  creations 
artistic  form  and  make  them  intelligible. 

ESTIMATES    OP    HIS    GENIUS 

Paul  B our  get : — "Before  such  a  plenitude  of  learning, 
such  depth  of  feeling,  a  gush  of  genius  so  torrent- like,  one  is 
almost  awed.  It  is  no  longer  a  work  of  art:  it  is  real  life 
placed  before  us,  reproduced  with  a  fidelity  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  wished  for,  which  means  that  there  is  no  to-morrow  for 
the  artist.   ...  To  read  Balzac  is  to  see  life,  to  fathom  it." 

Victor  Hugo: — "  Honore  de  Balzac  was  one  of  the  first 
among  the  great,  one  of  the  highest  among  the  best.'* 

W.  P.  Trent: — <*In  Balzac's  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart  he  is  as  inevitable  and  eternal  as  any  writer 
has  ever  been,  save  only  Shakespeare  and  Homer." 


Opinions  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  his  best  works  vary 
widely,  and  are  not  much  to  the  point. 

<*A1I  his  books,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  ''really  form  but  one 
book,  living,  luminous,  profound,  in  which  one  sees  all  our 
contemporary  civilization  come  and  go,  move  and  advance, 
with  something  wild  and  terrible  blended  with  the  real." 

The  thirty  ''Contes  Drolatiques, "  while  containing  much 
that  is  not  relished  except  by  true  Pantagruellists,  exhibit  the 
author's  frank,  gay,  witty,  and  sensuous  nature  at  play.  The 
art  of  these  things  is  immense,  and  nowhere  has  Balzac  done 
greater  work.  The  stories,  which  purport  to  have  been  handed 
down  in  manuscript  in  an  old  abbey  in  Touraine,  are  written  in 
the  style  of  Rabelais.  So  skillfully  has  he  decanted  into  them 
the  quintessence  of  that  author's  wit  and  art,  you  would  almost 
say  that  he  is  more  original  than  his  original.  Nowhere  is  the 
inimitable  subtlety  of  French  literary  art  better  shown. 

QUERY 

First: — Do  you  know  that  heretofore  no  complete  edition 
of  Balzac  has  been  accessible  to  the  ordinary  purchaser,  the 
prices  running  from  |150  to  |200  per  set? 

Second: — That  we  are  now  making  an  edition  absolutely 
complete  in  every  respect,  beautifully  illustrated,  that  we  are 
placing  on  the  market  for  a  limited  time  at  $45,  which  is  prac- 
tically the  cost  of  production  ? 

Third: — That  we  will  sell  it  on  easy  terms  ? 

Write  us  for  full  particulars. 


GBBBIB  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Limited,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  adoertiaer  pleaae  mention  tlila  magailne, 
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|he  Illustrated  Cabinet  Editions 


JT  IS  A  GREAT  SATISFACTION  to  know  that  there  is 
I  at  least  one  edition  of  your  favorite  author  that  is  mechani- 
cally just    right. 

The  cheapening  of  non-copyright  books  has  been  pushed 
to  such  extremes  that  in  the  scramble  to  knock  a  few  pennies 
off  from  prices  already  low  the  immortal  writings  of  the  master- 
minds of  literature  have  been  put  out  in  guises  unworthy  of 
the  merest  scribbler. 

The  publishers  of  the  Illustrated  Cabinet  Editions  have 
not  entered  this  race  for  cheapness,  but  rather  are  striving  to 
bring  within  reach  of  every  book-lover  all  that  is  best  of  the 
newest   methods   of   book-making. 

Type,  plates,  presswork,  paper,  and  binding  are  the  best 
procurable   at   this   present   day. 

The  illustrations  are  most  noteworthy,  being  from  the  hands 
of   the   greatest   artists   of   this   half-century. 

Six  authors  have  now  been  published  in  the  series — Dickens, 
Eliot,  Thackeray,  Hugo,  Ruskin,  and  Prescott.  Each  author 
in  a  distinctive  binding.  In  this  feature  the  publishers  have 
sought  to  secure  such  a  uniformity  in  diversity  as  to  make  the 
combined   sets   present   a   harmonious   but   varied   appearance. 

Each  separate  work  of  each  author  is  sold  separately,  ena- 
bling one  to  buy  a  single  volume  to-day  and  complete  the  set 
volume    by  volume   at  pleasure. 

The    price    is    uniformly  $1.50   per   volume. 

The  editions  may  be  examined  at  the  bookstores.  Full 
information    mailed    free    on    request. 

MERRILL  6t  BAKER, 

g  &  II  Bast  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  tMs  imipvulNi. 
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OUR  CLUB  MUST  CLOSE!  I 

The  CosmopoHcan  Club's  recnarkuble  EducatiotiflJ  Offer  must  be  nHihdrawn      The  superb  Refer- 
;    ence  Library  which  wc  have  secured  /or  our  members  ha5  proved  so  Bllracthc   and  has  resulted  iq  filling 
3ur  memberships  so  rapidly,  ihat  by  January  isl— at  latest — our  Club  must  be  closed       See  Co  it  thai  >ou    i  '■ 
investigate,  and  find  out  for  yourscit  what  a  splendid  opportunity  this  is  to  equip  )   ut  home   for  all  tit 

"  '"Book  of  the  World's  Knowledge." 


The  latest,  greatest,  most  perfect 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

in  existence. 

The  new  American  Encyclopsedic  Dictionary,  now  complete  in  twelve  beautiful  volumes,  and  revised 
o  August,  lEij?,  is  the  most  remarkable  educational  work  of  the  last  halt-century;    it  has  no  equal. 


WHAT  OUR  CLUB  DOES  FOR  YOU. 

Publishers'  proflta  mnat  neeuBaartly  ba  moL-h  greattr  npim  sui'h  costly  publications  i 

yc'IiintedlHH  ItiHti  upon  ordinary  bonks.  beOAUsu  ot  tliu  huge  amount  or  monoy  invalv< 

mid  tlif  lonn:  Itme  required  In  prepurat ion. 

Tlib  1b  tliB  rpoaon  why  encyeloiiaxlliia  and  dictionaries  are  usnalir  beyond  tlie  roooh  of 

,.. ...  — J — .„  -,eaQa_    gut  by  the  purfliaae  of  an  entire  ntition,  the  Cinb  hug  been 

, — ...judcrfnl  work  for  its  memberB  at  prwtlcally  the  cost  ii[  maimtocture. 

H]'  Jolikltis  the  Club  now  every  member  receiveB  a  fnli  set  of  this  King  of  Refcrenc 
'  iBtiLBUvlnsof  ufull  half  over  whdt  the  work  will  cost  when  our  present  diatribu 

imnlrteii.    Farther  than  this,  we  liavo  mode  such  tenaa  that  our  membera  may,  I 

tlitywiah,  piy  for  Ihu  work  from  time  to  time  hh  tlieir  meana  permit. 

Tile  entire  work  l8  delivered  to  Club  raeinhors  at  once,  ond  so  great  Is  our  confldenci 
■     -  ■■  will  be  BO  hiitbly  valued  that  It  will  be  gladly  paid  tor,  wo  offer  full  privl 


THAT  YOU  MAY  NOT  BE  TOO  LATE,  WRITE  TO-DAY. 

DONT  WAIT  UNTIl-  TO-MORROW. 

For  full  InroraiBtion  regnrdinR  thd  Club  plnii  iind  price,  oildreas 

COSMOF'OLITAN    CLUB, 

WM.  K.WEST.  Sec.  93  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  17th  Street,  New  Vork. 
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HALF  AN  HOUR  WITH  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


SUPPOSE  you  _ 
will  devote  ft ^  —  

aatoniahiaK  what,  can  be  ncconiplmhed  in  thirty  rain- 
utes  Bet  aside  from  each  day — to  the  cultivRtion  and 
development  of  your  hiKher  and  nohler  side.  Sup- 
pose that  ybu  rei<i>lVB  to  steal  away  from  the  drudgery 
of  life,  from  the  Iwink,  the  shop,  the  office,  halt  an 
hour  and  give  It  to  the  unfolding  of  those  faculties 
which  wiH  bring  you  in  contact  with  the  higbeat 
and  noblest  thinus. 

Can  you  imagine  the  tremendous  change  in  your 
life— the  uplift  and  the  insplrfttion  which  a  year 
thuB  spent  would  bring  *  If  you  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  iuHt  how  you  niiglit  dotlils,  in  the  most  profit- 
able way,  we  can  make  yuu  a  suggestion.  In  the 
wonderrul  new  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Litera- 

re,  prepuml  under  the  dire<:tiun  of  Charles  Dudley 


prlww  the  Is-st,  the  most  iiitcret—.^,  _  

structive  and  eQiiubrinil  that  has  ever  been  spoken 
or  written  liv  tliu  faninas  men  of  alt  times.  Here 
an  the  niaster|>ie(;es  iif  poetry  nnd  Dctlon,  science 
and  onitiirj'.  hislcirynnd  the  dnmia,  that  sixty  cen- 
turiuH  of  <!ivilixBtioii  liave  iirotluiiil. 

I  know  (t)M>ut   tills   extraordinary  work 


ion  liHVe  jirotluiiil. 

, ■    iirv 

H«ve  you  si-en  itf    Uo  you  realjite  what  it  might 


l)o  yoi 


-n  ti.  you. 

Suppose  you  owned  this  splendid  Library  and  gave 
it  no  more  than  the  little  fnu'tiuii  of  a  day  we  sug- 
gest Think  nC  the  knowliHlge  and  cullun:  you 
Jniieht  mi[iiin.'   In  a  ycitr  !    Think  of  what  a  new 


..  ..-„  your  time  over  the  petty  cl 
the  daily  newspapers— you  would  be  spending  it  in 
the  society  of  the  world's  immortAls,  the  heroes  of 
hiHtoD',  the  great  poeta  and  thinkers  and  scholiui  of 
all  ages.  Could  you  make  a  more  profitable  retoln- 
tioD  than  to  do  j  ust  tb  in  t 

No  one  need  remain  without  such  a  miigniBcent 
Library  now.  Under  the  plan  of  Harper'e  Weekly 
Club,  through  which  the  Library  is  being  distrilv 
uted,  you  obtain  the  work  for  about  halt  the  pub- 
lishers' prices,  and,  if  you  wish,  pay  for  it  a  little  at 
a  time.  The  Library  is  nearly  complete— twenty- 
eight  volumes  are  readv— only  the  printing  of  the 
final  Issues  remains.  When  the  work  in  flnished  this 
unusual  offer  will  be  withdrawn.  It  you  net  now 
you  can  save  a  great  deal  of  money,  and,  more  than 
this,  pay  lor  the  work  iu  your  own  way.  This  is  an 
opportunity  to  make  an  investment  which  will  yield 
you  prolit  and  enjoyment  for  years  to  come;  this  is 
an  opiiortunity  to  eijuip  your  home  with  the  finest 
library  which  has  ever  Ik-en  puthereil  together  in 
small  conipass  since  the  making  ot  bookii  b^an. 
Can  you  aliurd  to  neglect  it  > 

A  postal  card  aildressi'd  to  Harper's  Weekly  Club, 
93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  will  secure  you  lull 


memliera.  On  January  Isl  the  price  ia  to  bo  ad- 
vanced. We  lielieve  w-e  are  doing  our  readers  a  ser- 
vice in  advising  tlium  tu  investigate  this  reniarkable 


UNCLE  SAM,  M.D„  AND  HIS  GREAT  SANITARIUM. 

Government  Ownersliip  and  Conduct,  Wonderful  Curative  Properties, 
and  Picturesque  Surroundings  of  the  Hot  Spring:s  of  Arkansas. 

however,  the  al>solute  control  of  the  springs 
themsolves  and  a  strict  regulation  and  supervision 
of  the  methods  employed  for  using  the  hot  water. 
The  conduct  of  the  tfeervation  is  accordingly 
placed  in  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, who,  with  his  corps  of  assistants,  en- 
forces the  rules,  superintends  the  management  of 
the  bath-houses,  and  executes  the  plans  adopted 
for  the  improvement  and  adornment  of  the  sur- 
roundings. For  the  efficient  discharge  of  these 
duties  he  is  lield  responsible  by  and  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  tlie  work  of  improvement,  iwth  by  the  erec- 
tion of  handsome  and  substantial  buildings  and 
by  developing  the  beautiful  natural  attractions  of 
the  locality,  the  Government  has  expended 
princely  sums.     The  CJ^wning  feature  of   this 


FROM  a  lofty  staff  on  the  southeastern  slope 
of  the  Hot  Springs  Mountain  the  Ameri- 
can flag  flashes  its  beautiful  folds  in  the  sunlight 
with  every  breeze  that  wanders  through  the 
( *zarks,  proclaiming  to  the  fifty  thousand  people 
who  annually  seek  health  or  recreation  at  the 
"American Carlsbad  "  that  during  their  stay  they 
are  the  guests  and  patients  of  Uncle  Sam,  M.D. 
It  was  as  long  ago  as  18.32  that  the  National 
Government,  in  addition  to  its  other  functions, 
assumed  the  character  of  family  physician  to  the 
country  at  large.  In  that  year  Congress  enacted 
a  law  setting  apart  the  mountains  from  which  the 
Hot  .Springs  of  Arkansas  flow  as  "  a  national 
]iark  and  sanitarium  for  all  time,"  and  formally 
dedicated  the  same  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales.  For  a  number  of  years  Uncle  Sam's 
liractice  was  of  meager  dimensions.  In  those 
ilays  the  Hot  .'Springs  were  too  remote  from  the 
large  conters  of  population,  and  were  accessible 
only  by  stage-coaches,  and  after  journeys  so 
ii'dious  and  rugged  that  few  invalids  could  boar 
thi'm.  With  the  comparatively  recent  advent  of 
iliit  railroad  and  the  Pullman  car,  however,  these 
i-onOitions  have  l>een  eliminated,  and  the  trip  to- 
■  lay  is  made  from  every  city  or  section  of  the 
land  with  rapidity,  comfort,  and  even  hi.xurv. 

The  enormous  increase  in  patronage  resulting 
from  these  facilities  made  it  necessary  to  provide 
suitable  and  comfortable  accommodations  for  the 
visiting  throngs.  Consequently,  the  Government 
leased  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  Hot  Springs 
antl  sold  outright  other  property  not  a  part  of  the 
Hot  iSprings  Reservation  proper  for  the  building 
of   hotels    and   bath-houses,   reserving  to  itsL-lf, 
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work  19  the  National  Ariiiv  am!  Navv  Ilo^pita], 
wIiidiistlioonlyinsiitiitifXM.f  tlu- kiii.Hii  Amw- 
ica,  ami  is  liy  far  the  laciii'^t,  hcst  rtji|iniiiti'i.i,  hiiiI 
most  striking,  arcliitwtiually,  in  ili.>  woikl.  An- 
other inijiortant  ami  valmililc  ins^iitiiiion  is  the 
"  Froo  Hath  lioiisi-,"  in  wliicli  t\if.  hot-walcr 
treatment  is  ailiiiinisti'n'd  to  those  wlio  satisfa*;- 
toi-ily  prove  theinselves  to  he  unable  to  [lay  for 
the  baths  clsewhci-c.  The  offifial  raeilital  re^i'onJs 
of  tlicso  two  institutions  have  deinoiist rated  the 
efficacy  of  the  hot  watc'rs  iK'j-ond  qneslion  and 
completely  justified  the  action  of  the  Govorn- 
mont  in  its  ownership  and  official  indorsement  of 
this  resort.  The  Army  and  Navy  Hospital,  at 
which  the  War  Dupartmunt  niaintains  a  cort«  of 
ex[K;rt  army  surgeons,  reports  an  average  of  over 
90  per  cent,  of  cures,  with  the  i-einainder  greatly 
b<;netitej,  while  the  Frc'C  Hath  House,  whose 
jMilrons  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  hot  water 
alone,  not  having  the  means  t-o  pay  for  medical 
advice  or  medicine,  makes  the  wonderful  show- 
ing of  over  SD  per  (.-eiit.  of  cuivs.  As  a  physi- 
cian, therefore,  I'ncle  Sam,  M.l).,  is  a  pronounced 


'J'iie  s 


■lltS    I 


Mountain  liestfrvation  luivi 
beautiful  imrk,  with  bn.ad,  smooth  dri 
horselwLck  and  l.iicycle  paths  wimling  aroi 
overlhemountjiin.s,  handsomely  paved  am 
boulevards,    wide 


wealth  of    tre 


nd  shrul.lien 


only  the  sahibrions,  semi-tropical  climate  of  these 
l>/.ark  mountains  could  produce.  On  what  is 
known  as  the  Whittinjilon  Aveinie  Reservation 
an  extensive  enclosed  pai'k  am!  pleasure-ground 
liiis  just  been  completed,  containing  two  clianu- 
ing  artificial  lakes,  music  pavilions,  tennis  grounii,s, 
ami  other  facilities  for  the  amusement  of  visu- 
ors.  A  striking  feature  of  the  cut-stone  work 
is  the  grand  (■ntranco  to  the  Hot  Springs  Moun- 
tain, illustrated  on  tile  Isist  ]>nge  of  this  article. 

There  are  seventy-two  of  tlie  Hot  Springs, 
ranging  in  temiMTiiture  from  (tO  to  1,">7  degrees. 
Fahreiibeit,  and  liaving  a  combined  How  of  half 
a  million  gallons  daily.  Tlie  prominence  thesa 
hot  waters  have  gained  in  recent  years,  from  tlio 
miraculous  cures  effected  through  their  use,  has 
inducetl  llie  proprietors  of  several  tepid  springs 
in  Oifleivnt  pans  of  the  country,  which  had  pre- 
viously b<?eii  known  and  advertised  as  simply 
'•  warm  "  Pjirings,  to  suddenly  change  tlie  quah- 
fying  adjective  to  "  hot,"  and  there  are  to-day  a 
dozen  so-calleti  ' '  Hot  Springs  "  scattered  through 


1  the  Hot  Springs 


the  land.  Of  course  this  paper  intensification  of 
temperature  was  in  all  cases  resorted  to  with  the 
hope  of  se<-uring  patronage,  the  fact  remaining 
that  the  only  really  Hot  Springs  in  America  ue 
the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  and  the  others  ara 
only  apt  illustrations  of  the  trite  but  appropri- 
ate saying,  ■' Imitation  isthe  sincerest  flattery." 
The  s<wret  of  the  marvelous  efficacy  of  these  hot 
waters  has  re<!ently  lM*n  made  a  subject  of  care- 
ful anil  thorough  investigation  by  a  number  of 
prominent  physicians  and  chemists  of  our  luge 
cities,  an<l  the  consensus  of  the  conclosiona 
readied  by  them  is.  that  the  water  owes  its  pe- 
culiar vii-tuc  to  its  natural  heat,  its  abaolnte  puri^ 
(and  consequent  powerful  solvent  and  deliminativs 
action),  together  with  the  presence  of  hydrosili- 
cnn  and  free  carbonic-acid  gas  in  large  qtuuti- 
ties.  the  former  acting  as  a  pronounced  tonie  and 
stimulant  and  the  latter  rendering  it  so  p»i»*»Ht 
and  exhilarating  that  it  cas  be  drank  mi  fiiiif— 
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at  a  temperature  at  which  all  other  known  waters, 
eitlier  naturally  or  artificially  heated,  would  be 
nauseating. 

l.)vur   90   per  cent,   of    the  patients    suffering 


from  the  diseases  named  below  have  been  and 
are  radically  cured  by  the  treatment  of  Uncle 
Sam.  M.D.,  at  his  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas. 
The  remainder  are  greatly  benefited,  or  if  not, 
the  failure  is  due  to  their 
own  negligence  or  careless- 
ness: Rheumatism  and  all 
rheumatic  or  gouty  condi. 
tions  ;  all  drseases  of  the 
skin  or  blood  ;  affections  of 
the  stomach,  liver,  and  kid- 
neys ;  malaria,  neuralgia,  all 
nervous  troubles,  paralysis, 
diseases  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, alcoholism,  nicotine 
poisoning,  and  especially  the 
ailments  peculiar  to  women. 
A  local  physician  of  high 
staruling  asserts  positively 
that  all  known  diseases  but 
advanced  lung  trouble  and  chronic  lioart  disease 
an-  either  cured  or  Iteneflted. 

The  biith-liouses  at  Hot  Springs  arc  mostly  lo- 
cated on  the  Government  Reservation  Park  at  the 
iiase  of  the  Hot  Spi-ings  Mountain.  They  are 
unqiiestionably  the  most  elaborate  and  generally 
admirable  establishments  of  this  kind  in  the 
L'niteil  States.  Those  attached  to  the  large  ho- 
tels an;  paiticidarly  palatial  in  their  arrangements 
and  furnishing,  and  tlie  moat  absohite  cleanliness 
and  oi-der  pervades  all  alike  under  the  watchful 
suiiervision  of  the  local  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Every  visitor  to  Hot 
Springs  takes  the  baths.  If  an  invaUd,  he  first 
undergoes  a  thorough  examination  by  his  physi- 
cian, who  issues  instnictions,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
patient  and  his  attendant.  If  he  bathes,  how- 
ever,   simply  as  a  luxury  or  for  cleanliness,  he 


will  find  the  balh-house  managements  sufficiently 
experienced  to  regulate  the  conditions. 

The  climate  at  the  National  Sanitarium  is  fre- 
quently compared  to  that  of  Italy.  The  spring- 
time is  long  and  delightful;  the  summer,  owing 
to  the  high  altitude,  the  pure  mountain  air,  and 
the  constant  breezes,  is  notable  for  its  moderate 
midday  temperature  and  cool,  refreshing  nights; 
the  autumn  is  exhilarating  and  rifh  with  flam- 
ing color,  and  the  winter  is  mild,  with  an  almndance 
of  sunshine.  The  highest  temjx^rature  during 
the  record-breaking  year,  1896,  was  i)4;  the  low- 
est, '25;  mean  avei-age  for  the  year,  72.  Total 
niunber  of  clear  days,  '298.  It  is  these  congenial 
climatic  conditions  which  have  mtuie  Hot  Springs 
a  favorite  liealth  and  pleasure  resoit  at  all  seasons 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  of  Hot 
Springs  is  of  the  highest  rank,  and  the  Govern- 
ment statistics  show  it  to  have  the  lowest  annual 
death-rate  of  any  American  city.  The  local  corps 
of  physicians  and  surgeons  includes  many  practi- 
tioners who  are  recognized  the  country  over  as 
standing  in  theforemostrank 
of  the  profession. 

In  the  matter  of  hotel  ac- 
commodations Hot  Springs  is 
prepared  and  equipped  to  re- 
ceive and  entertain  all  sorta 
and  conditions  of  men,  in  al- 
most any  number.  The  Ar- 
lington,  Park,  and  Eastman 

amounting  to  two  millions  of 
dollars,  can  accommodate 
2,000  guests,  and  have  few 
equals  and  no  superiors  in 
this  or  any  other  country  as 
superbly  appointed  and  ad- 
mirably conducted  hotels  of  the  highest 
class.  The  Arlington  and  Park  are  open  the  year 
round,  the  Eastman  during  the  busy  season, 
beginning  in  January.      These    hotels   are  pat- 
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ronized  by  the  wcaltliior  classes,  and  their  regis- 
ters bear  the  iiaim's  of  promirHiiit  representatives 
of  every  walk  in  life.  In  tlieir  iinmi'nee  rotun- 
das, brilliantly  li^'lited  and  decoratod,  and  sup- 
plied witli  buiulitxlsdf  oawy-chaii-s,  are  telegrapli 
offices,  news  and  cifrar  slamls,  local  and  long- 
distance telephones,  (luwer-f  lands,  stonoKrapbers, 
etc.,  and  \\tiTe  concerts  an-e  jjiven  morning,  after- 
noon, and  evening  liy  lii^rh-class  orcliesd-as.  Out- 
side are  broad  and  shadi'd  verjiiidnsnud  beautiful 
flowery  lawns.  (')penin{;  off  tlie  rotundas  are  the 
parlors,  reception-rooms,  readinfi  ami  writing 
rooniN,  ami  eai-d-rooms,  and  at  each  hotel  tliere  is 
an  immense  dancing  parlor,  with  polished  hard- 
wood floor,  whcTO  weekly  "hops"  and  frequently 
elaborate  full-dress  bulls  arc  given.  A  number 
of  the  guc'st  chambei-s  aro  litt*Mi  with  private 
baths,  and  all  are  so  arranged  that  tbey  may  be 
thrown  into  suites  if  desired.  The  bathing  de- 
partments, finished  in  brass  and  marble,  equipped 
with  porcelain  tubs  and 
appliances  for  every 
known  form  of  bath,  are 
integral  parts  of  the  hotel 
buildings,  and  are  reach- 
ed through  steam-heated 
corridors,  without  expo- 
sure to  the  outer  air.  The 
cuisine  is  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  other  accom- 
mwlalions  provided,  and 
the  liest  meats,  game,  fish, 
vegetables,  and  all  obtain- 
able delicairies  are  served. 
The  Avenue,  Pullman, 
"Waukesha,  and  Great 
Northern  hi 't els,  in  ca- 
pacity 


to 


thn 


ho 


rank   next 


The 


nd  Waukesha  have  bathing  dejiart- 
ments  in  connection,  while  the  other  two  are 
convenient  tu  many  individual  bsith-houses. 
Following  these  come  some  fifty  other  estab- 
lishments which  are  cla.s.-«Ht  as  hotels,  alxiut 
1.5(1  boarding-houses,  and  rooming-houses  galore, 
ranging  from   those    accommodating    "-"i    guests 


down  to  the  omnipresent  cottage,  with  its   inevi- 
table sign,  "  Furnished  room  for  rent." 

Ample  opportunity  is  afforded  at  Hot  Springs 
for  all  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation.  The  vicinity 
is  a  paradise  for  the  cqiiestrian  and  the  bicyclist. 
To  every  point  of  the  compass  shaded  roads  and 
paths  meander  away  over 
mountain  and  plain, 
through  wooded  dells  and 
across  sparkling  Btreams. 
No  other  AmericaD  resort 
can  boast  of  so  many 
charming  drives  orofsucli 
almost  infinite  variety.  The 
livery  service  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  features  of  the 
place,  supplying  the  finest 
of  Kentucky- bred  horses 
and  the  most  stylish  of 
turnouts.  The  horses  are 
trained  to  easy  gaits,  and 
even  ladies,  wittiout  pre- 
vious experience,  ride  the 
thoroughbred  single-footers  without  discomforL 
Tiie  tennis  grounds,  golf  links,  baseball  park, 
and  race  ci>urse  are  all  in  daily  requisition,  and 
the  scene  of  many  exciting  contests  between  ex- 
pei'ts  of  national  reputation.  The  city  has  an 
exci'ilent  theater,  pi-esonting  a  high  class  of  at- 
tnictions,  a  vaudeville  amphitheater,  and  numer- 
ous minor  places  of  amusement.  The  mountains 
abound  iu  deer,  wihl  turkeys,  and  other  wild 
game,  and  the  neighboring  streams  are  V^ 
stocked  with  black  bass,  pike,  and  croppie. 

It  is  onlynecessary  to  add  to  this  account  of  the 
model  sanitarium  and  pleasure  resort  Uiat  since 
the  erection  of  the  Eastman,  Arlington,  and  FSrk 
hotels,  with  their  superior  and  luxurious  Moom- 
modations,  the  majority  of  the  patrons  of  the 
"Aitierican  Carlsbad"  come  from  the  nnks  ot 
the  best  and  most  refined  people  of  the  comtrj. 
Nowadays  the  disreputable  aad  Iftvleia  alsment 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

HSRBKBT  DUSAIID. 


^PROPRIETARY  ARTICLE 


THE  ONLY  NAPHTHA  LAUNCH, 
MARINE  ENGINES,  WATBRTUBB  BOILERS,  TORPEDO  BOATS, 

STEEL  AND   WOOD   VESSELS. 


Uil-i^f  of  Sluim  or  Xaplitha, 


Gas  Engine  &  Power  Co.  andCliarles  L.  Seabury  &  Ci 


Morris  Heights,  New  York  City. 


The  World  of  Thrift 

and  Money  Matters 


Effect  of  Yellow  Fever  on  Southern 

business. — The  recent  epidemic  of  yellow  fever 
ame  at  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  time  for  the 
ommercial  interests  of  the  States  affected.  It 
I  said  that  all  last  summer  the  merchants  of  New 
)rleans  were  doing  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  more 
>usiness  than  had  been  transacted  during  these 
Qonths  since  1893,  and  everything  seemed  to 
)oint  toward  a  substantial  revival  of  trade  dur- 
ng  the  fall.  The  month  of  September,  however, 
•rought  with  it  for  the  first  time  in  nineteen 
ears  the  dreaded  fever,  and  with  its  advent  this 
right  prospect  speedily  faded.  At  last  reports 
le  panic  largely  brought  on  by  the  newspaper 
scare-heads"  had  only  partially  subsided;  mer- 
1  ants  were  unable  to  collect  outstanding  accounts, 
id  their  stocks  in  hand  were  absolutely  valueless 
•r  the  time  being.  For  weeks  commerce  has 
ien  seriously  retarded,  and  even  the  United 
bates  mails  were  for  a  time  unable  to  pass  the 
)rdon  established  by  rigorous  quarantine  meas- 
res.  Only  the  liberal  policy  of  the  banks  en- 
)led  many  business  men  to  continue  at  all. 
his  state  of  affairs  was  the  more  trying  since 
le  ofiBcial  figures  show  such  a  comparatively  in- 
gnificant  mortality.  In  New  Orleans  itself,  out 
:  a  population  of  nearly  300,000,  there  have 
3en  less  than  750  cases  of  fever  reported;  of 
lese  only  1 1  per  cent  died,  and  fully  a  third  of 
le  fatal  cases  were  among  the  lower  class  Ital- 
,ns.  As  a  correspondent  of  BradstreeVs  points 
it,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers  have  exceeded 
lese  figures  in  many  Northern  and  Eastern 
ties. 

The  cotton  and  sugar  crops  are  both  in  excel- 
nt  condition.  Most  of  the  cotton  that  has  been 
icked  cannot  be  moved,  and  prices  are  conse- 
lently  far  from  satisfactory.  The  quarantine  is 
ready  being  raised,  for  the  fever  soon  disap- 
3ars  witli  the  frosts,  and  the  merchants  are 
rophesying  that  business  will  reopen  with  a  rush 
ery  shortly.  Meanwhile  the  bankers  of  the 
outh  are  writing  their  correspondents  in  New 
'ork  that  the  stagnation  of  cotton  on  account  of 
le  fever  and  the  low  prices  has  paralyzed  busi- 
ess  in  many  sections  and  has  caused  the  renewal 
f  many  maturing  obligations. 


Carrying  the  Mails. — From  the  reports  so 
far  given  out  it  appears  that  our  expenditures  for 
the  distribution  of  mails  during  the  current 
year  will  reach  $51,541,238,  which  is  $500,000 
more  than  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 
There  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
32,491  routes,  aggregating  470,032  miles,  and 
giving  an  annual  distance  to  be  covered  of  420,- 
850,479  miles.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
5,330,749  miles  in  what  is  known  as  the  star 
service,  an  increase  chiefly  benefiting  the  rural 
districts.  For  each  mile  traveled  the  average 
cost  was  11.84  cents,  and  it  cost  $106.08  for  each 
route  mile  maintained. 

The  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  will  require  a 
substantially  larger  appropriation,  $53,337,260 
being  the  estimate  now  fixed.  One  most  inter- 
esting item  of  $225,000  in  this  budget  is  for  the 
extension  of  the  pneumatic  tube  system.  Last 
year  Philadelphia  was  the  only  city  which  had 
such  a  postal  tube,  but  its  success  was  so  mani- 
fest that  four  contracts  for  similar  structures 
have  since  been  executed:  in  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn. 
The  post  office  officials  declare  that  it  is  perfectly 
feasible,  from  a  mechanical  standpoint,  to  carry 
second,  third,  and  fourth  class  matter,  as  well  as 
letters,  in  this  way,  the  only  question  being 
whether  it  will  pay  to  do  so;  and  the"  promise 
not  only  an  economy  of  labor,  but  a  saving  of 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  in  the  delivery 
from  distant  cities  when  the  system  can  be  ex- 
tended to  the  outlying  sub -stations.  In  the 
thickly  populated  centers  the  department  expects 
a  large  revenue  from  handling  an  increased 
amount  of  local  and  special- delivery  correspond 
ence;  but  the  growth  of  the  tubular  system  will 
be  necessarily  slow,  since  it  is  quite  impracticable 
in  point  of  expense  as  soon  as  one  gets  away  from 
the  more  crowded  sections. 

Besides  this  large  sum  for  distribution,  the 
department  will  require  next  year  $30,350,000 
for  transportation  by  rail,  and  it  is  suggested, 
apparently  paradoxically,  that  the  fast  mail  serv- 
ice will  be  improved  by  cutting  off  the  special  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose.  It  is  significant 
that  while  $375,000  is  to  be  spent  for  cable-car 
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and  electric  service,  there  are  no  loss  than  139 
applications  for  new  facilities  of  this  kind. 

The  Post  Office  Department  proposes  to  make 
a  bid  for  the  profitable  short  hauls  of  newspaper 
packages  now  largely  monopolized  by  the  rail- 
roads and  express  companies,  pointing  out  that 
the  Government  transports  such  matter  at  a  con- 
siderable loss  to  remote  points.  "With  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  department,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  handle  the  large 
amount  of  local  newspaper  traffic  which  has  for 
years  been  forwarded  in  baggage  and  express 
cars. 

Municipal  Gas  Works  in  Philadelphia. 

— It  seems  practically  certain  that  Philadelphia 
will  consider  her  efforts  to  control  her  own  gas 
plant  a  failure,  and  give  a  long  lease  to  a  private 
company.  The  city  has  owned  the  works  ever 
since  1841,  and  has  })een  furnishing  gas  at 
$1  per  thousand.  But  the  plant  has  become 
inadequate,  the  quality  of  the  gas  is  poor,  and 
every  one  is  discontented.  The  United  States 
Improvement  Company  has  in  this  situation  made 
an  apparently  advantageous  offer  to  lease  the  works 
for  30  years.  They  agree  to  purchase  for  cash 
all  the  materials  and  supply  at  hand,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  worth  about  $1,000,000,  to  make 
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Trust  Company, 

34  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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A  lftr[:cc  number  of  Insurance  and  Trust  Conipanios,  Sav- 
ings Banks,  Universities,  Colleyfcs,  Trustees,  Ouardians,  and 
l)rivate  individuals  have  invested  with  tiie  Company  for 
y«»ars,  and  not  one  of  these  investors  has  ever  lost  a  doUar 
of  principal  or  interest  in  the  Company's  securities. 

The  Company  offers  its  own  Debenture  Jionda,  eol^ 
latprallf/  secured  by  carefully  selected  first  mortgages 
tiepo/flted  tvith  the  Farmers*  Loan  and  Trust  Company 
as  Trustee.  Tfte  Bonds  are  issued  in  denominations 
of  $*JOO  and  upward. 


annual  payments  aggregating  for  the  term  oi 
lease  J36,725,000,  to  furnish  to  the  city  free  ol 
charge  for  its  own  use  700,000,000  cubic  fed 
per  annum,  to  spend  $15,000,000  in  improve 
ments  and  extensions,  to  maintain  the  presenl 
price,  to  furnish  gas  of  a  higher  candle-power, 
and  finally  to  return  the  works  in  good  order  ai 
the  expiration  of  the  lease.  This  would  seem  t( 
show  that  in  the  present  state  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment municipal  ownership  without  municipal 
operation  is  immensely  superior  to  municipal 
operation.  It  does  not,  however,  show  any  more 
than  this,  as  the  gas  manufacturing  of  Philadel- 
phia under  city  control  has  been  in  the  hands  oi 
politics,  and  so  mixed  up  with  politics  that  mu- 
nicipal operation  has  never  had  a  fair  chance. 

Alaskan   Development. — Interest   in  the 
Yukon  region  continues  unabated,  as  is  evidenced 

{Continued  on  poffe  8JL) 
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All  you  have  guessed  about  life 
insurance  may  be  wrong.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth,  send  for 
'*How  and  Why,"  issued  by  the 
Penn  Mutual  Life,  921-3-5 
Chestnut  Street,  Phila.    ^}SSd. 


SEATTLE 

"  The  Queen  City  " 

Klondike  -  Alaska 


SEATTLE,  ••  The  Queen  CKy  off  theNorOnrest .  ftodci 

In  185a*  the  Commercial,  Manufacturing,  Railroad,  Mining,  and 
Agricultural  Centre  of  Washington  State,  has,"  acooittiiic  to 
Harper* s  Weekly.  "  practically  monopolixea  the  Alaikan  outfit- 
ting business."  The  reason  is  that  Seattle,  6«,coo  populatioa,  it 
the  largest  city  in  the  Pacific  NorthweaL  Locket  the  map! 
With  three  transcontinental  Railroads  to  any  other  city's  one,  pro- 
ducing her  own  flour,  woollens,  hardware,  and  other  articles  of 
miners'  outfits,  she  has  keener  mercantile  competitioo  and  kwo' 
prices  than  elsewhere.  Canadian  customs  are  a  bugbear.  Much 
of  a  miner's  outfit  goes  in  free.  70  per  cent,  of  a  Canadian  outfit 
is  American  made.  Seattle  has  outfitted  more  men  and  lent 
more  vessels  north  than  all  other  porta.  She  is  ready  (or  aE 
Her  harbor  is  perfect,  climate  superb,  death  rate  the  kwest, 
people  most  progressive,  commerce  growing,  numufactnres  flouf^ 
ishing.  Volume  of  business  in  '96  was  fxs,a83,ooa  Steam- 
ship lines  to  Alaska,  Japan,  Central  America.  CSiStKNo*^ 
manufactures.  Great  Federal  improvements  under  wav.  State 
of  Washinj^ton  is  best  in  United  States  for  agricultaral  aettlen. 
Whfat  crop  nearly  25.000,000  bushels.  Cereals,  fruits,  bopit 
coal  and  mmerals  are  tne  source  of  great  wealth.     Evay  atcam- 


ship  line  but  one  leaves  Seattle.    You  must  go  there  betaie  yoo 
can  ^et  to  Alaska.    Do  not  be  deceived  by  miskeding  or  abe 

statements  to  the  contrary. 

Look  at  your  map  I  Seattle  Is  n  CMBOicrclal  cKftM' 
is  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  New  York  to  te  tke Aflwtic 
coast.  All  railroads  In  United  States  coonad  wttk  tfefii 
great  transcontinental  lines  mnalng  to  flimttto 
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by  the  many  projects  for  communication  with 
that  icy  land  now  being  launched.  A  new  ocean 
line  of  steamers  is  announced  between  New 
Whatcom,  Washington,  and  Dawson  City,  which 
will  leave  the  former  port  on  March  1  and  June 
1.  This  company  has  purchased  in  New  York 
an  ocean  vessel  carrying  800  passengers,  and  is 
building  two  river  steamei-s.  Word  also  comes 
from  Seattle  that  another  competitor  for  the 
Klondyke  traffic,  '  •  equipped  with  both  rail  and 
steamer  lines,"  will  start  operations  next  spring, 
and  that  a  contract  has  already  been  made  with 
a  Seattle  firm  for  12  river  steamers,  24  barges, 
and  2  towboats,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$1,000,000.  Meanwhile  the  postal  authorities 
are  making  heroic  efforts  to  keep  up  an  inter- 
mittent mail  communication  by  means  of  dog 
teams.  Travel  down  the  lakes  has  practically 
ceased,  and  the  experts  say  that  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple will  be  forced  to  camp  wherever  they  may  be 
when  the  ice  surrounds  them.  The  Canadian 
Government  has  recalled  a  number  of  customs 
officers,  one  of  whom,  stationed  at  Tagish,  reports 
that  the  duties  collected  during  the  season,  on 
400  outfits,  aggregated  $25,000. 

According  to  a  Seattle  paper,  Mr.  C.  R.  Hos- 
mer,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Tele- 
graph Company,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  next  year  will  see  a  telegraph  line  connecting 
Dawson  City  with  the  civilized  world.  Mr. 
Hosmer  says  his  company  is  to  erect  a  line  from 
Quesnelle,  B.  C,  via  Telegraph  Creek,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  1,500  miles  along  the  route  sur- 
veyed in  1866-67 — the  route  which  was  designed 
to  cross  Bering  Straits  to  Siberia,  passing  directly 
through  the  Klondyke  district.  He  says  the 
difficulties  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  that 
there  is  an  abundance  of  small  timber  most  of 
the  way  for  posts,  and  that  the  obstacles  of  snow 
and  sleet  can  easily  be  overcome  by  the  use  of 
copper  wires. 

Ikit  the  most  promising  outlook  of  all  for 
Alaska  is  found  in  the  reports  submitted  by  the 
(government  experts  who  have  been  investigating 
tlie  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  country.  They 
agree  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  with  proper 
methods  to  raise  enough  of  certain  crops  and  ani- 
mals to  support  a  considerable  population,  since 
tlie  now  very  limited  area  of  pasturage  and  garden- 
ing is  capable  of  considerable  extension.  It 
s(?ems  certain,  however,  that  fishing  and  other  in- 
dustries must  always  precede  agriculture  in  im- 
portance there.  There  are  myriads  of  salmon  in 
these  waters  now,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  cap- 
tured in  spawning  waters  in  such  quantities  that 
they  have  small  chance  to  propagate,  it  looks  as 
if  they  would  soon  be  destroyed;  *'  but  the  hali- 
but, cod  and  herring  will  last  forever." 
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f#fl5TANDARD-ARTiCLEyUNCL-ft55iriES 


FROM  HAPJNA'S  STATE.    Te  have  been 
(tins  tbe  knife  for  our  pattern  work  and  find  that 
t  bOic  best  we  have  tud  for  yean.    Nov.  1,  1897. 
PHOENIX  mON  VOHKS, 

Ashtabula,  Ohkk 


tf.'Kit^C^  CHRISTMAS 

pocketknilc.  All  men  love  a  knife,  and  when  our 
name  b  ceen  on  the  blade  the  recipient  know*  he 
hat  a  g;ood  article.  ^Te  guarantee  the  goodi  and  are 
working  for  permanent  trade ;  this  it  our  2)tt  year. 


■.J»^^ 


':.^Md: 


L  PricE  with  SimZ  fasodli:. 
.h  choi«  p«rl,  I..50.  H.v= 
er  CDEi^na  pattem,  3  blades, 
u  whittle  much,  try  No,  34, 


'■  f  ^-£° ;  choiceu  pearl  aad 
1  kid  pocket,  Vt.DO.     Thi» 
■Dtgical  ncel;  file- 


FOSTER'S  SELF-PLAYING  WHIST 

pinnq       SECOND    SERIES,    75c.    PER    PACK. 

UAKUa,         BRENTANO'S.  31  UoloQ  Sq„  ^ew  York. 


DUPLICATE  1 1    A  A 
WHIST  SET     I.  UU 

ami'  mttftod. 

Hudiomc  Hudwood  Cditnet,  no- 
pscl,  durable,  ilmple,  csniplttc  villi 
card!  (bicycle!)  (4.CK1.  ProDODBCed  t^ 
aptnt  the  beet  mad  ■Imple.t  actbuA 

When  not  nld  by  dealen,  lot  direct 

FREDEKICE  USES, 
17s  HIllildB  Are..  Watofbdiy,  Cm.. 


The   Chicago   Evening   Post  printed 
advertising    during     the    year     i8g6 
paper    in    tiie    United    States,   with 
The    Evening    Post,    of   New   York, 
book-buyers    and   book-readers. 


more  publishers' 

than  any    other 

the    exception    of 

Its   readers   are 


mtUtrntftjIm. 


^PROPRIETARY  ARTICLES 


* '  Once  again  the  pine-tree  sung  : 
'  Speak  not  thy  speech  my  boughs  among  ; 
Put  off  thy  years,  wash  in  the  breeze; 
My  honrs  are  peaceful  centuries.'" 


Health  to  the  Skin 

These  are  the  words  of  the  song  that  the 
Pines  are  ever  singing,  and  their  offering  of 
Pine  Tar,  fresh  from  the  woods,  combined 
with  sweet  vegetable  oils  and  glycerine,  has 
made  their  song  famous  the  world  over  as 

Packer's  Tar  Soap 

Pure  and  refreshing  as  the  breath  from  the 
Pines,  its  perfect  cleansing  and  hygienic 
qualities  have  made  this  the  soap  par  txcel- 
len<e  for  Bathing,  Shampooing,  and  Nursery 
Purposes. 

The  Packer  M%.  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 


for  the  Sclcotltk  Treatmcnl  o< 


CANCER 

Tumors,  lod  all  forms  of  Halignuit  Growths, 
WITHOUT   THE    USE    OF   THE   KNIFE. 


B  have  had  a  n 


BWrma 
ablH  up[ 


The 
Prophylactic\ 

is  for  sale 
generally,  or 
mailed  on  receipt 
of  price,  35c. 

Care/uHy  follow  din'ilii'i 
use  gJzifH  wilh  each  ir 

FLORENCE  MANUFACTUBNC  CO. 
134  Pine  Street,  Florence,  Mess, 


DKS,  V,  E,  BEOVI  i  SOU,  Mil  Aduns,  Iiss.       Always  sold  M  a  Ydlmv  Box. 


1/  aiiMWtag*  MJitH  gau  a. 


^OPRIETARY  ARTICLE^ 


ViTUiZED  Phosphites 


lis  III  feed,  nounsh.  and 
sustain  in  activity  all  bodily  [unctions.  Used  30  years 
with  best  results  by  thousands  of  diligent  brain  workers 
for  the  prevetUlon  as  well  as  CUl-e  of  mental  or 

It  is  a  complete  renforative  of  the  \-ital  forces. 

Vitalized  Plioanliltes  Is  a  concentrated  «■  hi tc  powder 
from  the  iiliosplmld  prirrlplo  of  the  oi-braln  ajiil  wheat 
germ,  formulated  by  Prof,  Purer ■ 

Prepared  /\jjf^jJ^      /S    59  W,  25th  St, 
onlyby   ©SJ2g3f(*?      New  Yor 

'L-  Pamphltlfr. 

If  iii't  foumi  iilDriisS'i'!,  seiilbv  m.iii.  Si.on. 

CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE. 

This  is   the  best  known  remedy  anil  preventivt  for 

cold  in  the  head  and  sore  throat.      Easy  to  apply  and 

qtiick  to  cure.     Hy  -  ■^'    


SKINS 
ON  FIRE 

Vim  tonarlDg;,  diiflguring,  itching,  bumli^, 
bleeding,  seal;,  and  plmplr  hamon.  Instantly  ra- 
UeTEil  byawann  batkwitb  CunccBA  Soap,  a  sin- 
gle application  of  CuTlccBAiaincment),  tbe  RTcat 
•klDcnre,Bndafu11drieoor  CrTic<;iu.BBHOLTEHI, 
gnateit  ot  blood  piuiaen  and  bumot  on 


©ticura 


TorlariDK  Hnmor*.""  f  r«L 


Prop*,  BiHIon.  

Binine  CVIU  SalDud  Hilr  imr<fl«A  uid  Biniuii 

BAbTDOivin  bT  cumuju  Bo«F. 


rlvm.  Apoplexy,  He,  and  Ib  aot  ddIx 
wti^ht,  if  ii  iigreaterthanit  nuiEht  10 

canmiify.  Ilinim^ctafcBiulplcu- 

ot  'DnMaKii'.  ay,  r^-  It  Tht  folloiJinB  mn  •"  w  ol'lhelhou- 
rfduLcU    .nt    68    poundi,     Mnd.  who    have    bttn    rtducrd  to 

1  h.vc  (o'r  yt^' """     "    bs'L^.'™  "'kkoUCCD.'^ 

Mr.  C  E.  Pirdn*.  Springfield,  IIL ijj  Lbs. 

Mm.  M.  M.  Cnmniins,  OiUT.,  Ill jS     " 

lliu  M.  MniiuiKIon,  Lake  View,  Mith 50      ;| 

MiMM.^bi't^fccine.wj.;. ..;;:;;;;;;;  .i   ■• 

Mm.  M.  Ch«lc,  VaUey  Mills  Tc» J4     - 

Mrt.  I,  B.  Hyde,  Mu« 

H.  KsMelle,  Ono,  Call. oa 

F.lirn  Hidinmy,  Vandal u>.  Jnwa. «o      " 

MiaK.s!ieelr,fi»X.MainSi.,.Marinii,<l,.  yo     " 

We  will  Kive  tlOO.OO  in  Gnlil  10  anyone  who  can  pnm 
ih;^i  any  of  OUT  lalunoaiala  are  not  genuine. 

vcr  hn«  lomething  importanl  Ur  lell  Tou  abou  how  to  JUAxi 
IlEWKlir  AT  HOME  ■!  a  triBlBg  co.1  and  Mhervalimbk 
inlorinalinn.    Tn  any  readernf  Tit  Xrvltw  t/Ha-itmi  whg  iiiU 

TREATMENT    FREE 

■IAI.L  &  CO.,   L.D.,  Box  404,    St.   Lonlii,  no, 

ai/airtlttr  pl»an  mintlan  thli  magailm. 


:5TANDARD-ARTICLEyUNCUV!)5iriEDJ 


Little 
Cigars. 

ALL  IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 

HIGHEST  IN  PRICE, 
FIHESTIHQOlUTr. 


Trial  Package  in    Pouch    by    mall 
for  25  Cents. 


H.  EL.LI9  ft  CO.,  BiJ\lin< 
THB    AUBRICAN 


a  Standard  Stogie  and 
your  pleasure 
There's  no  smoke  at  anything 
like  the  price  that  will  equal 
the  flavor  of 


STANDARD- 

PITTSBURG  STOGIES 


Roughly    wrapped,     but    the 
quality  is  there. 


R,  &  W.  JENKINSON  CO., 

PiTT5HURa,  PA. 


A  Christmas  I 
Present 

FROM  UNCLE  SAM 

iBd  the  last  civil  Borvlce  eiamlDaUoDs  with  llie 
ire  uow  recelvlne  lucrntLve  appotnlmeoW  from 
enboutliOaOaucbDppulutmeDla  made  anniully- 
isonly  iitcessary  to  pass  tbe  civil  service  oiani - 
lUsn  KiBde,    To  help  Tou  do  Uiis  IB  Oio  pnrpoao  of  (lie 

^  ,  National 

Correspondence 
Institute 

ow  in  It'a  firth  Buaoensrul  year,  the 

origlDBlDra  of  I'oiTeaiioiidence  luilniC' 

tlon  as  applied  to olvUMrrlce exunlna- 

tluus.    Thorough,  aocarats,   relUbla  In- 

-'Dn  IH  Riven  by  maU  In   the  lnO« 

ul  branches.    All  uMleM  naOr  la 

_  -Ihe  hnaffledge  gained  la  iDdlapMt' 

Hundreds  of  oar  BtudeDt*  bava  bMn 

'  tn  a  tew  day*  or  neeka  aftac 

In  FGtarqanimUiapoatBiaarTtea,ln 

laitrear.    Tboaa sbo earoU Dew wlU 

ilaallaa.  Otliere«amla»llon«  la  alUMMai  IBi 
iwBoon.  PartlcDlanatioinlbaBBlhlVillBlI. 
'  and  other  pscltloni.  ilailM,  fl iW  gT^xamt 


n  (TOU  ariu  to  aa  aii/trtiitr  pita—  m 


WINCHESTER 

Repeating  or  Single  Shot  Rifle,  or  Repeating  Shot  Gun  i 

■Will  Sardy  Pleaa  Him.    They  a?;  Us«J  by  Two  Million  Shoolere. 

Winchester  Arms  and  Ammunition  are  Sold  Everywhere. 
NCHESTER     REPEATING     ARHS     CO.,   New   Haven.  Conn. 


$1 


LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


$1 


Solid  Gold  Pen— Hard  Rabber  KnKmird  Hulder—Slmple  ConMrnotlon— AlwKr*  R«adf— Never 
blutB—No  better  ivorklnu:  ui-ii  made— A  reKular  i2.S0  pen. 

To  iniiwiucc.  mailed  con.pfctc,  boifd,  wiih  fiUer,  for  iiT.&U.    Your  money  back— i^/oi.  oiaMtit.    Agents  wanted. 

LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  ROOn  36,  108  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


A  Vassar  Graduate  ('85) 

Indor«d  br  lilt  cminmt  chf  mi«,  LE  ROY  C.  COOLEV,  Ph.D., 

new  growth  within  two  weekl.    AcU  nholly  upon  the  ruolt, 
and      POSITIVELY  RESTORES  NATURAL  COLOR 
TO  GRAY  HAIR. 

Nni   an  axom  nl   dyp.  lead,  or  injiiTi<:iii  subsunce.      rioney 
liroinptl)'  refunded  if  you  are  not  salMled.    Large  doubk- 


inPERIAL  SKIN  FOOD 

to™«v™)v™'M"™d  mc^^dh^'ADELINA'pA^fi.  Mrt 
-Qov.  JOHN  P.  ALTOELD  ll1lln»M,  nODJESKA.  MELBA. 
ULLIAN  RUSSELL.  Mrs.  LANOTRY,  and  thoujands  of  »- 

Price  $3.00  for  LarEC  Jar- 


IN  THE  MORNING  USE 

DELICIOUS  AUNICA  TOOTH  SOAP. 

Di'llKhtrully  clranslnir,  cooling  and  rermhlng.    Keepa  the  teeth 

oys  all  Kfrmii.    Thlrt/ywrs  on  the  merket.    Try  ehla 
.  i. ._...-...     »^  lU  dnuglstii  or  hy  ma" 


sn:.s 


WHITNEY  HOME  GYMNIiSIUM 

gives  Iiealth,  vigor,  Bymmetry  to  young  and 
old.  Results  fully  gtiarantoed.  Pliysicians 
endorse  it  as  the  only  complete  physical  cul- 
ture outfit.  Cabinets  complete,  JI5  to  $50, 
Illustrated  guide,  10  cents.  Circulars  free. 
Special. — Elastic  Chest  Exerciser,  |2  to  (4. 

WHITNEY  HOMEGYMNASIUM  CO., 
ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


'  adutrtlur  pltait  mtntlan  tUt  magailiH. 


BICYCLE5  ^ 


TNbl3THt5HAPE 
"OriHE RED  BPAND  WHICH 
MBK^THD  HICriDT  PERrCCTION; 
^  IN  BICYCLE  TIRE 
CON^mUCTION 


iBO^TONWOVENHOSFl  RV5BEB  CO.I 


HOLLEfifCnClNTS 
UUIWEEK 


EDUmiONi 


.\  EUL'CATIOS  U 


e  THBOSV  or 


STEAM  ENGINEERING 


LocomotI'  . 

Jub;   Hefrlgt , 

''■'-■  MuHiematlciii  Physli 


Tractloi 

"eplianlos; 


J  Poffer  Bj»l  LlgbtlnEj 


.JI43C0UftSESU... 

'    il  RallwavB:  Sarverlae  and  Mapplne: 

r  Coal  MlalnK, ;  AswiylDs  aDil 

"— ""'Ing;  ArchHertnre;  Sant- 

tlng  HDd  VeQtllMlon: 

ui  i,™isu.  Highway  Constrnetl on  ; 

Arctillectxirnl  or  Mecbanlcal  Draw- 

'-—    "--kkBBplnii-    —  -      - 


'  Heatini 


Pedn^uebm 


':>ici<B)i  BruQobet 
<t  Englltb  BraauL 

IMAIQ  GUARANTEED  SUCCESS. 


for  mutual  advantugt  a 


m  adv*rtlHr  pioa- 


,5TANDARD-ARTlCLE5iJNCL-frOTED. 


A':i«tiniMa«  LiKOfflB.    Tbe  nkyclenmb  the  boy  alvaiul»the  ^w  kiwpE  h 
u  home    Ttipy  ire  tiTKh  alkke  i<iod  iKErclH.    llabw  tntntt  h  Scroll  Si* 

Blown.  T«d>.  inri  D«lEiB.  fur  d-m.    Tlie  Goodtll  l^he.  u  Ken 
llu«(«l,c«n|».wHh  Scroll  Saw  AtlKhment,  Hid  all  imouirioa 


The  Royal  Game  of  India. 

No  hnisehold  complete 
No  home  happy  without  it 

No  Parlor  Table  Game  has  ever  been  pabllstled 
which  has  had  so  great  a  sale.  For  tirenty  jrears  the 
best  families  have  had  it  in  cbeir  homes,  and  so  enjoyed 
it  that  DOW  it  is  always  called  for  when  the  qoestion 
arises.  -What  shall  we  play  7" 

The  best  game  ever  published.  Sold  by  leading 
Book,  StatloDcry,  Toy  and  Department  Stores  in  the 
United  States,  or  mailed,  postptJd,  by 

SELCHOW  ft  UaKTEH  M  Braadwiy.  Nnr  Yoffc. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFl^ 


FATHER  CHRISTMAS 


acceptable   prtxtnt   Ihan  » 


PRBMO  CAMERA. 


Pre-cmincotly  the  instniroent    for  those  who   have    become    dinatfalied  with   cnxUnary   remlti  td  oidcnarv 

cameras  and  want  sometfung  better  —  a  good  deal  bettet  —  the  best  there  it. 
THE  PREMO  is  the  Camera  that   lasts  -the  Camera  that  you  don't  outgrow.     $5  to  $5o.    Catalogua 

and  specimens  of  work  on  application. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  '«H?EirS".r- 


P  MARLBOROUGH 


f]  59 

i3^5.  47  and 


.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO. 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 

4Q  E.  Randolph  M., Chicago.  111.  [ 


TOTOORAPHiC  0UTF1T5 


Folding 
Pocket  Kodak 

So  shaped  as  to  go  into  the  pocket  without  inconvenience,  so 
light  as  to  be  no  trouble    when  there,  using  light-proof  film    cart- 
ridges with  which  it  can  be  loaded  in  daylight  and  withal  capable 
of  making  beautiful  pictures  2j^  x  3}^  inches,  the  Folding  Pocket 
Kodak  is  the  embodiment  of  photographic  daintiness  and  utility. 
The  shape  of  the  picture  is  artistic  and  the  quality  perfect, 
because  the  lenses  are  perfect.     These  lenses  have    a  fixed    focus, 
are  strictly  achromatic,  have  wonderful  depth 
-  and  definition,  and  everyone  must  undergo, 

the    most   rigid    tests  by   our  own   inspector..,. 
,.  j^^JM  Every  lens  with  the  slightest  imperfection  is 

j^^^^^        unhesitatingly  discarded 
^^^^^^^m  The  shutter  is  a  marvel  of  simplicity.  '  \X 

^^^^^^^^K  is  always  set  and  snap  shots  are  made  by  a 

^^^^r^    ^^^      simple   downward  pressure   on  the  exposure 
^^^^^    ^^L      lever;  time  exposures  are  made  by  touching 
^[.  _^^^^K     another  lever  once  to  open  and  again  to  close 
^i^^^^H      the  shutter.     The   shutter  has  a  set  of  three 
^^^V       stops  and  there  are  two  finders,  one  for  vertical 
^^^m        and  one  for  horizontal  exposures. 
jj^PF  Made   of  Aluminum,   covered  with   fine 

black  morocco  with  buffed  brass  fittings. 


Put  a  Kodak  on  your  Christmas  List. 
$5.00  to  $25.00. 


NoCameraliB  KODAK 
links*  nan ulactu red  by 
tbe  Eartnian  Kodak  Co. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochotet,  N.  Y. 


No  Inky 

Fingers, 


THE  COLUMBIAN  INKSTAND 

IB  Dip-Cup  Ink*  lh«  Pm  lutt  Right. 

Ink  It  kapt  Clean  and  Frath, 

Smures  immuniiy  frnm  >nnoymg  blouotinliy  finge™.  Ptovi. 
m  coniini  deligh>.  Alw«y>  KUisfiKlory.  Pmitd  GT«))  with  poU 
i.hcdbraHtover(i.ootaclnkli«mi,CulGlaMM.™MCh.  Caulog. 

BOYD  A  ABBOT  CO.,  =S7  B™»dw.y,  n™  Y™k. 


The  "  perfected  card  system," 
for  records,  accounts  and 
memoranda  of  business.  One 
entry — inexpensive  clerks.  No 
',  ponderous  intricate  ledgers. 
Simply  open  a  cabinet  drawer 
of  cards,  and  at  a  glance,  know 
where  you  stand.  Men  in 
^  every  branch  of  business 
.  praise  its  merits.  Write,  tell 
'  us  your  business  and  learn  the 
facts. 


utual  adauitagi  i 


\tii  gou 


n  adnartlitr  pltatt  mmtlen  tl 


WRITING  MACHINES^ 


The  kerican  Ten-Dollar  Typewriter 

is  as  well  made  as  the  highesi  priced  machines,  but  more 
simple.  Il  has  stood  the  test  of  time— Four  years  witlwwt 
a  competitor.  25,000  in  use.  Catalogue  and  samples 
ot  work  free  if  you  mention  this  magazine  and  addiess 
THE  AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 
36o  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

For  mutual  adiiantBgi  flittt  yeu  writt  *<• 


THE  No.    4      9      9 

CALIGRAPH 


is  everywhere  known  as 
a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory typewriter.  Its 
work  is  superior,  and 
it  can  always  be  relied 
on    for   steady    service. 


Ask  -for  list  of  "  Prominent 
Users  in    New  York  Cily." 


American  Wuting  Machine  Company, 
7S1    Broadway,  New    York. 


The  WnUams 


"Speaks  for  Itself." 

VISIBLE  WRITING 
DIRECT  INKING 


FOUR  TIMES  as  many  Williams  Machines  were  sold 
in  the  United  States  in  September  and  Octoher, 
\%<yi.  as  in  llie  corresponding  months  of  1896. 

Universally  popular  wherever  introduced. 

One  establiEihment  uses  OVER  TWO  HUNDRED 
Williams  Machines,  and  others  are  buying  every 
dny. 

Fullest  guarantees  given, 
««» 

AGENTS  WANTED    IN 
UNOCCUPIED    TERRITORY. 

THE  WiLLUMS  TYPEWRITER  CO..  Derby,  Cobil,  U.S.A. 

New  York,  jTi  BroadH-fly,  Cleveland,  iij-s-r  Euclid  Ave. 

Boston,  m;  W"«hing1on  Si.  Dollar  .85  SfBln  Si. 

San  KrmciKO,  s^C\i,y  S..  Denver,  311  Siiieenlh  St. 


■WRITING  MACHINES 


THE  DOLLAR  TTPEWKITEE 

ABCDEFGHi 


CRANDALL   TYPEWRITERS 

STAND  THE  raSTOP  TIME. 

CRANDALL  MACHINE  CO., 

3S3  Broadirar.  N.  Y.  OROTON,  N.  Y.     i 


S  La  Sallc  St.. 


UTTLE  CI 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 


r  R#Gl|fflBte  ^f'"  *""!''  "8" « Typewrite' 

pl»  hr—J      '    ""SlSft        IF  Ton  COULD  BOT  IT  BIGBt. 

We  can  sell  vou  anv  of  the  mtandBnl 


1  sell  you  any  of  the  ■ 
to  (io%.     Fully  guaiaDteed,     Shipped 
e  us  tor  catalogue. 


■WRITING  MACHINES^ 


CHA5    C   SM  TH    U    r 


EXETER    NEBRASKA. 


SHORTHAND 


'Iipmritir  Eiiiporlin,'"'l4sfio8."- 
rrk„  TYPEWRITERS 

Witlonal  Type>rlle[  EicbiiEt,     "'  a£'i'^^„. 


ivorries 

4: 


T\ 


«  are  not 

J  confined  to 

3  banging  shuttera, 

frames 

ind    soiled 


^^ 


(There's    the   balky    shade  —  the 
S  shadethat  won't  roll  when  you  want  it  to 
J  roll — or  keeps  on  rolling  when  you  want 
i  stop.    To  avoid  these  ask  for  the 

Hartshorn 
Shade  Roller 

^  See  that  name  of  "  Stewart  Hartshorn  " 
1  the  label.     Take  no  other  kind. 

I  Wood  Rollers.        Tin  Rollers. 


0}mt 

^' LIGHT  RUNNING 
^CTYPEWRITER  § 


DENSMORE  TYPEWRITER  .CO., 
.,g|6  BRg»D>v»Y.  NEW  YOitljfi 


'  adoantage  uAii  t^a  wtlti  ta  oir  ajrsrtlitr  pltai*  mtntlvii  ik 


gFOR  THE  OFFICE 

Business  Made  Easy. 


with  a  typewriter,  an  Ohmcr  Spccliil  Desk  and  a  FlUng 
Ciil.iiu't.  u  mini  i-iin  attend  to  tlie  dctnila  of  tlie  lar^vt 
iind  iiioBt  conipUtattd  business  In  the  BnuiUcst  of  private 

Ohmer  Dust-Proof 

Piling  Cases 

occupy  little  spnpp.jft  In  them  can  lie  placed  ready  for 
reten-iice  tlirmsands  cif  letters  and  imiierB.  'Wrlto  for 
Catnli^iu-  A. 

THE  M.  OHMER'S  SONS  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
ESTABLISHED  ,849.  DAYTON,  owe. 


PERPETUAL  PATER.  25c 

Thli  Dmtir  mlliuli  to  :llll  daalnd  dull  IK. 
D  mtillt  iXMtpUdroronlir  SSOal  >I«Ma.i 


H\MEHICAN   y- 
^rooi_  co,^ 

tOWMPaCRQSEfSTlftWlPffli 


$33.33 1 

DEUVEREi 

"talocucI 


DESKS 


ROLL  TOP.  Su  UP. 
LARQEST  STOCK  IN 

AMEnrcA. 
JOSEPH  U  SHOEMAKER  &  CO., 

936  AKCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

U>  Pay  the  Freldil  Bui  of  Chlun. 

Brentano's 

Fine  Stationery 
and  Engraving 

31   Union  Square,  New  York 


WERNICKE  SYSTEM  ELASTIC  BOOKCASES. 

i.  Syttem  of  Uaiti  that  Qrtm  vitli  the  Llbrujr. 
The  doors,  when  open, 
slide  backward,  over  the 
hooks  into  the  case,  and 
are  out  of  the  way.-Al- 
ways  complete,  yet  never 
finished.  -"Wernicke  pays 
the  Freight.- Satisfaction 
guaranteed.- Ag;endea  in 
all  leading  cities. 
THE    WERNICKE    CO.. 

BRAND  RAPIOtl.  UIOH. 


^  Good  Furniture, 
Christmas  Gifts. 

ihe  newHt  itylca  at  moderate  cost 


ilantel  Builders 

The  Rob .  Mitchell  Furniture  Go. 

J5  Weilt  4tl>  St.,  Clnclnitatl.  O. 


ntnUoH  thli  aageiliH. 


Dexter  biviuv.. 
englisD  %mm  stains. 

If  you  want  the  shingles  on  your  house  to  have  a  washed- 
out  appearance  DON'T  use  our  stains.  Dexter  Br.itiii:r.s' 
^^nglisli  Shingle  Stains  hold  their  colors.  Send  for  sample 
boards  and  color  plates  showing  exact  reproduce iuns. 

DEXTER  BROTHERS,  5S-57  Broad  St,  Boslol. 


Don't  imagine  that 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

are  all  alike.  Qiiite  the  contrary. 
Some  never  look  well.  Some  look 
well  at  first,  but  soon  ^ive  out  be- 
cause not  honestly  made.  Others 
look  well  at  first  and  continue  to 
look  well  because  they  are  honest- 
ly made.  We  guarantee  our  floors 
against  all  defects  that  may  ever 
arise  from  faulty  material  or  work- 
manship, and  our  guarantee  is  good. 
We  can  satisfy  you  on  this  point. 
We  could  not  afford  to  do  this  un- 
less we  did  our  work  well.  Ail 
we  ask  is  that  the  floors  have 
reasonable  care.  We  furnish  wnx 
and  brushes  for  keeping  lloors  in 
order.  We  will  tell  you  all  about 
these  tilings  if  you  will  write  us. 
Catalogue  free. 

WOOD-MOSAIC  C0.>  Rochester,  N.Y.  \ 

Stamped  Steel  Ceilings  I 


DECOEATTVE,  DURABLE,  AND  BEST 
for  all  classes  of  Bulldlnss. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  44  Cherry  St.,  New  York. 

BOSTON  OFFICE:  4  Liberty  Square,  cor.  Water  St. 

For  imitaal  aduanMpB  mlitn  yen  irrlU  to  at. 


.SAVE  H  YOUR  FUtL 

I  Br  using  our  (alove  pipe)  flADIATOR. 
I  WHh  ttt  IZO  CrOM  TubM, 

\  ONE  ftoTo  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
Drop  postal  tor  ptoob  trom 


dent  ID 


TO  IKIRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 

le  BnC  order  from  aaeb  nttglibortKioi] 
3  fllled  Bt  WHOLESALE  prloe,  ud  lecani 
'    iDn^encf.    Writs  at  ooee. 

RocHeanit  RAOiAna  OomPAiir, 

n.t  fanaam  St.,  ItOOIllSie*,  M.  t 
•mtlon  thit  mxgailm. 


fc-HlTECTURE5DEC0RATlTO 


.8«*»^S^a^"c"c««i«'>. 


BRONZES 


It's  So  1^^ 
Cheerful]  ":'^j> 


BRADLEY  6  CURRIER 

CO.  *«*«*«***« 
Makers  of  mantels, 
fireplaces  and  their 
belongings.  *  *  * 
Showrooms  located 
at  119  &  121  West 
Twenty-Third  St., 
New  York.  *  *  * 


^^M^ 


ailiitrtlstr  pitait  miatliHi  tklt  mafatln*. 


-*-    MU51C 


Gram^o^phone 

FOR  CHRI5TMA5 


^OTHING  in  the  whole  range  of  Christmas  Gifts 

combines  so  many  dements  of  surprise,  deUgli^ 

and  lasting  satisfaction  as  the  GRAM-O-PHONE— 

The  only  Talking:,  Singling',  and  Music-making  machint: 
which  doesn't  merely  imitate,  but  actually  reproduces  the 
quality  of  tone,  distinctness  of  utterance*  and  every  modu- 
lation of  the  origiinals,  and  having:  indestructible  records. 


I.  ,(  tr^'mKlm^  a  piaui',  ami  a  li.u\;.'.  I'M  iierformances  upon 

iiisirtmunts  bv  their  respective  masters. 
".>.rs  baiul  .It  ivili. 

a;i  ,i::a  irosii  the  ^'p^'r.l,  a  "turn"  at  a  music-hall,  or  a  song 

;;i!.':e  y,".:r  ::,i:-i:,it:i':;,  :t  I^ri-.-.i;!;  within  the  famtlv  circle  the 
:-.,  ^  :'i;e;s,  f,::-.::y  ■.•.-.t",  .i:ii'  s'.vTv-tel'.ers.  who  perhaps  at  that 
v':-.;::};  :r.e:r.';v''.;'„i:-.  aui:;e:-.ces  with  the  same  eloquence^ 
.!,ii-,-:  :!:,it  i?  ..\-.v,i"c  :'ro:;:  the  Okam-i^fhoxk  id  the  qmet 


natan    4HJ4ACC/tf  « 


There  is,  in  fact,  no  form  of  entertainment  addressed  to  the  ear  which  cannot 
;  reproduced  upon  the  Gram-o-phone. 

And  reproduced  successfully. 

For  it  should  be  understood  by  all  that  the  Gram-o-phone  is  an  entirely  new 
■ocess  which  only  reached  its  present  state  of  perfection  the  past  summer,  and  its 
perb  reproductions  should  not,  for  a  moment,  be  confounded  with  the  indistinct 
id  feeble  imitations  of  other  methods. 

It  is  the  only  sound-reproducing  instrument  which,  by  actual  test,  has  been 
;ard  in  every  part  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  House; 

The  only  one  on  which  high  C  is  satisfactorily  reached; 

The  only  one  that  "talks  talk." 


CNBOLlCtTED  INDOHBEMENT. 


■phoBe  ll«  Id  III  i 

Id  lalerloV' 

"■'E  DOLL 

nickel  ti 


I  Blmpllcllv,  be- 


kcpi  In  order 

... .Jlerlor  iDveniiuns.  mi 

TWB.\TV.FIVE  DOLLARS,  rxmit 

anartered-osk  caw,  Bfckel  trimmlnn.  Bfii 

., ^xhlMlloD  6aund-Bax,  larae  lODDd  ■mpirflvr 

recordi' «Oc.i  SB  per  dos 


lATALOGUE 


NATIONAL  QRAnOPHONE  COMPANY,  874 


ly,  N.  Y. 


TUB  ORPHBON  MODEL. 

small  organ  of  matchless  tonal  beauty, 
new  and  Important  musical  development  of 

the  Vocfllion  system  ^patented), 
conjunction  with  the  piano,  vioHn  or  other 

musical  Instrument  it  is  most  captivating. 

No  musical  home  should  be  without  It. 
Is  exceptionally  effective  for  the  Churcli, 

and  is  unsurpassed  as  an  accompaniment 

to  the  voice. 

burcb  Organs  from  $joo  upward. 

C-»i«li.>;i"  J'  maiUO  (..  iiiiy  luMrtsa  wilLout  ulmrgu. 

IE  MISOH  i  RISCH  VOGIUON  CO.,  Ltd., 

Q  Summer  St.,  Worcester,  flass. 


PIANO  TONE 


Playing  any  number  of  tunes,  vfilU  smooth 
metallic  tune  Atels.  No  pins  or  projec- 
tions to  break  oft.    TPriie  for  catalogue. 

JACOT  &  SON  ^Xi^'°v"„S- 


1.    Ouv'" 


To  hear  it 

is  to  be  convinced. 


f  "i?  Symphony 

Self-Playing  Organ 


n  UBlc  la  iiift  own  WAy^regulaUna  the  l«miw  end  ex- 
pnsa  on  lU  may  pleiue  birr  *"— *    ■■  *<**>'*-•'■■■ —".-t*  ^e 


wlifplsytl 


Fifth  Avenoe.  New 
am?™  (Jja'SifM- 


''^"THE"wi'LI- 

SALESROOMS:    140  FIFIH  AVE..  NEW  YOfli 


IX  &  WHITE  COMPANY,  Marlden.  C 


ANIMATED  PICTURES 


G.  NUTTING  fc  CO.,  83  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


'^     Booh  al  OLD  VIOLINS  (FREE). 


LYON  A  HEALY,  Adams  and  Wabash  Sts.,  Chicago. 


lime.  t3  to  $300,  accfirdinf  to  ■ixc  and  %ty]t.    Send 
Kunnrilda  EiteJurion  Bookouc  Co.,  8Itbi4,  Pl 


nTRfni  LANTERNS  WANTED  iK^fitU 


MAGC  ANTERNS 


whatONE  PENNY""' 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 


JEWEL  CATALOaUE. 

For  iTMitual  adimntaat  alitB  i/au 


nui'i  iiilh  n  imafl  capital.    ISO  paga  cmUiigaa  ma; 
EiwlquArters  for  AnlntKtpd  riclar*  Dbehlnea 

HeALLlSTEB,  W ftiil«ilaclt>tWai.  Itrtaaaai 


-r-i  iiNewIdeainTmnks 

I=id4  repnaenuaiwwMMitiimnte   It' ^ 

(  Kbie  drcHlnc  oaacwUb  dtUMMli 
I  trays  ■  place  IPrTBCTttlntiiwr 


_  .3TANDARDARTlCLE5UNCL-ft55iriEDj 

Spauldi'ng  8c  Co., 

p^Pi^  Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths 

edei'Qptra.  and  Jewelers. 

Good  Will-  Good  Taste- 
Good  Judgment 

Will  all  be  evidenced,  if  the  Christinas  Gifts  you  send  your 
friends  are  chosen  from  our  carefully  selected  stock.  You  will 
know,  and  they,  that  your  present  is  the  i^si  of  its  kind,  whether 
in  Gold,  Silver,  Precious  Stones  or  Art  Goods.  The  highest 
priced  article  is  usually  the  cheapest,  but  whether  high-priced 
or  inexpensive,  the  goods  we  offer  are  invariably  the  iesi.  Our 
name  is  their  guarantee. 


Address  Spaulding  &  Co.,      Cor.  Jackson  Blvd.  and  State  St,  Chicaga 


RCGIINA  MUSIC  BOX 

(On  exliibltioD  aad  for  eaie  at  all  flrsl-claaa  tnnsli 

_,  J  TBE  ICJSQiyA  U  not  a  toy,  but  a  marvelons  iDBiniment.  renrtBring  th( 

I  J    oiilt  iDU?ic  wilh  eiquiaile  sweotnepa  and  eipreBsion,     PLA  YB  1,000  fl/SES/ 

I        r]Hi^c,  iiopnlar  and  B«cr«d,    Has  n  etraiiB.  mai^lvB  movement,  and,  unlTke  otber 

imjicboies.iJiws  not  net  out  at  order.     Pricea  froiD  *7  to  «70.    Send  (or  BVee 

itscriiiiive  Ciiiulogrue  U-Ulne  about  the  moat  wondprtnl  mnslc  boi  ever  made. 

'  THE  NEW  ORCHESTRAL  REGINA. 

make  SM  a  d»r  Msur  witn  ttefe  boien.   Circmlu  free  m.  __ 
WKQIM*  MUSIC  BOX  CO..  H»HW*Y.  N.J. 


WEARING  APPAREL 


Business  Men 


know  the   discomfort   of 
shirt  when  at  work. 


a    long-bcsodi 


SHORT-BOSOM 
SHIRT 

afford  a  deg;ree  <^  comfort  undreamed  d 
by  those  who  have  never  worn  them. 
They  are  perfect  in  fit,  stylet  and  finish, 
and  guaranteed  goods.  Your  dealer  will 
supply  you. 


CLUETT,  COON  &  CO.,  Makers,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


i|niold3 

JJraWerJ 

Keep  the  chil- 
dren covered. 
Prices  start  at 
50  cents.  Best 
dry  goods  deal- 
ers keep  them. 
Book  free. 

IWVELTY 
KNiniNG  CO. 

30s  Sraadway 
AHmbv,  N.  V. 

aduairtap*  ivAaii  ^'OU  itrllt  ic 


n  atfuert/Mr  pita. 


i^.  WtAKINp  APmKtL, 


•-OHEIT* 


V  ■  1 

1 

Eluslic  Ribbed 
UNION  SUITS 

nre  complete  under- 
the  Entire' body  like 

II 

aiflly    and  without 

People.     Most  con- 
off,  being  entered  at 

[TO     uther     kind    or 

Rt 

mils 

^(r^^^iiQreeneSt., 

1  ONEITA  KNITTIH 

STBWAtlTS 

Duplex  Safety  Pins. 


ilMMEMSSias 


Ilt'PLEX  PiXS  wiirlcft.iea-'illyln  tl 


nnolalip  tbrouffh. 


12  ftampteH  assorted  Aix%  for  three  S-cent  stuDp§* 


CONSOLIDATED  SAFETY  PIN  CO., 


BLXX)MF!BLD,  N.  J. 

>f  Holdout  Alumlnom  Halrplnn. 


|the"KAHLER"shoe| 


WEARING  APPAREL 


Shoes 


Good  Shoes  are  the  result  of  sood 
judSmenfanclEXPERIEKcE   Our 
jhow  reveal  original  nicety  made 
possible  only  by  an  EXPERIENCE 
of  many  veai"^- 

ThpW.LDOUGLAS  SHOES  are  speak- 
insi  for  themselves  every  day  on 
the  (eel  of  overaMILUON  PHfPLE. 
The  W.LDOUGLAS  SHOES 
are  sold  al  otir 
32  EXfllSIVE  STORES 
jnthelar^ecilif^ 

and  by  5000 
dealers  through 
oul  ihe  U'5    ' 
Made  in  calf 
patent  paif 

FVNCM  fNAHEL 
SEAL  00 AT 

BOX  CALF. BlAc^^lD, 

HUiSIAMORMCAlF" 
C0R.DOV)VJ 


hoohs  and  evelels. 

155  ilvle-s  and  Width: 

from  AloEE 


DIXON'S  GRAPHITOLEO 

lubricates  not  onlj"  the  chain  and  sprockets,  but  a/si' 
tht  fins  ill  the  links  of  ths  chain,  which  stick  (fraphite 
cannot  ilo  and  is  not  intended  to  do.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  it.  mention  Ktvitw  OF  Reviews  and 
send  15  cenis  tor  sample. 

JOS.  DIWII  cmiCIBLE  CO.,  Jarsii  City,  II.  J. 

For  mutual  MuoMata  uihan  von  uirlti  to  1 


WARM 

STR0M6 

DURABLE 

HANDSOME 


0  and  {3.0O  large  RBDDtM  blxA  tat^anm. 
d  your  address  and  recelTs  onr  prlDtod  toIdM'.   It 

THE  OROSBY  FBISIAM  FUll  OSHnunr,    ' 
Dopt.  R,        lieWilStrMt,   llMhwtar,H.T. 


WEARING  APPAREL 


iiii  littiTiiTy  notices  u  Bpui'iulty.    Scud  tor 

TbcAutbore' Clipping  Bureau, P.O. Box  l9a5,Bogtoit,Mwg. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Press  Clipping  Bureau 


hcd    in    the    h 

Jress  a^q  ahu.e, 
!32»,  Nan  Frmurlwo,  4 


i  ILLUSTRATmO^ 


Dr.  Jaeger's 

SANITARY  UNDERWEAR 

allows  the  skin  to  breathe  freely, 
at  the  same  tiinc  absorbing  its 
exhalations,  leaving-  the  body- 
dry  and  warm. 

Dr.  Jaeger  Underwear  gives 


greatest  warmth  with  the 
least   weight. 

Sund  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Hiln  Kcttll  Store 

16  W.  23d  St. 


«  nairtJiui  t»lt  magazliu. 


;   \  §OLD     EVERYVVnERr- 

\    -^    Buy  them  and  have 
i*'j  a  Merry  Christmas, 


MMEJOy^JHOLD^ 

Dear  Madam  : 

You  will  get  a  new  notion  of  what  a  lamp- 
chimney  can  be  when  you  use  a  Macbeth ;  and 
of  what  it  can  do  when    you  get   the    right    one. 

Get  the  Index. 

Address  Rttsburjih.  Pa.  Write  MacbEIK 


NEW  TRIUMPH 
Meat  Cutter 


Pays  foe  Itself  every  six 
months. 

Cuttlne  parU  of  forRcd  sUel. 
Ewlly  cleaned. 


il  Sirong  Stomach  will  Sace  Jfour  £ire. 

ThcTcfnr,  „.„  Bayle-s  Horseradish  nus- 


rKeep  Your  Pores  Op«D  In  Wlnlet 
witlia"lIOSELY." 


Matching  Material 


7T 


ixcept  by  itself —that's 


^1  "^^ 


EUCgfSeo" 


SILVER 
POLISH 


for  the  reason  there's  nothing  like  or  nearly  like  it,  for  impartinu  brilliaacr 

to   Silverware.     Inferior  articles  offered  with  the  argument  that  they  an 

"just  the  some"  or  "just  as  good"  are  no  match  at  all.     Beware  of  them. 

Ths  Womaa  In  Red  on  the  t»i  Indicate*  the  seniUne. 

TBa  Euerno  Siucom  Comfjiiit.  gB  Ci.irr  St..  Ktw  Yobk. 


»r>*!r\COMFORT  FOR  COLD  DAYS. 


UtilB  heat  W  you  want.  '    .^^^H 

\  PAID.    A  "1-    When  not  k»i.t  Lij  deolera,  will  Mnd.fiTiBht  eaidTon'^ 
I  J-    ,       ,  J  ».i-O0.  to  t.<\r  point  rasl  of  the  Kocky  Mountalni. 
"■      ■""  '-^'^  ^^r.^,    Our  book  of  point 


The  PLUME  &  ATWOOD  MFCrCoTj 


ROlLtlEflERl 


5TANDARD-ARTICLE5UNCUV55inED. 


A  Christ  mas-tide  Suggestion. 

Always  suggests  a  smile  and  a 
row  of  pretty  teeth,  for  it  makes 
both  possible.  You  cannot  have 
them  perfect  if  you  neglect  to  use 
a  perfect  dentifrice.  Sozodont  is 
that  because  it  presents  both  the 
liquid  and  the  powder  together  and 
is  absolutely  wholesome. 

Miss  Sfudholme  says.-— -a  smile  is  as  good  as  a  song,  and  a  smile  Is 
enhanced  If  the  teelh  are  pretty,  for  prelty  teeth  are  part  of  an  actress's  stock  In 
■     ' "      "    '    D  Is  Sozodont,  for  It  makes  prelty  teeth,  as  I  can  most  heartily  testify." 

cc  cents,  mendonlng  this  UngnzlDe,  to 

RUCK  EL,,    I»roprietorB, 

New-  Vorli. 

London  Omcs,  IS,  Holbom  ^ 


MRS.  T.  LYNCH,     '»'««f|;;..J«!i'i, '•'    '• 

DIAMOND  IMPORTER  AND  MANUFACTURER. 


i;jrtis 


irllngSllTer.  It. 
UUoia.    110. 
.  -       ...jitthcMWUcbe* 

correct  Umekeflpen,  uid  re- 
pair  tta«m  free  oE  chusa  Ave 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


PABST  PERFECTED  BREWING  IN  AMERICA 


WHEN  yfiL 


PABST  MALT  EXTRACT 


The  "Best"  Ionic* 

\ou  mav  feel  jssured  Iha!  it  is  absululely  perieirt.  It  is  Ihe  irrowning  triumpli  ol  per- 
fection in  brewing,  anil  is  backed  bv  the  intelligence,  system  and  capital  of  the  worU- 
f»med  plant  pictured  above.  This  plant  is  the  largest  of  its  kind,  and  is  always  open 
to  visitors.  No  other  brewery  in  the  world  has  such  extensive  facilities  for  the 
scientific  preparation  of  malt  and  hops.  This  *s  important  to  all  who  buy  and  use 
Mall  Extracl,  You  are  entitled  to  know  by  whom  ajid  liow  it  is  made. 
A  booklet  mailed  to  any  address  for  the  asking. 


Buffalo 
LiTHiA  Water 

':  In  Albuminuria  and  Bright's  Disease,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Preventive  of  Puerperal  Convulsions. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  Surgeon-General  {retired)  U.  S.  Army,  formerly 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Mervous  System  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  etc.,    Washington,    D.  C: 

icr    with 


IS  la  unnLlBtakably  b 


with  thla  V 


la  these  cases  also 


bnmlnnrla  of  tl 

mdthlai    '       '     ' 


BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATEH  y.KS  "'. 

of  Pr^nant  women  in  tbo   ^acD  of  ordinary  wat«r. 


werful  adjunct  to  the  other  meaas  used  to  eRect 

- ntatlTd  or  Puerperal  Con-p 

irperal    TVIaniK  1    roffard   thel 

vBi-«™  ...    .  """' Of  Brlgi 

In  large  quHntlties  and  its  use  voatluuod  (or  a  cons 

BUFfALOLlTHIAVteTER  '^'"""pXhTtl' 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 


of   Prem 

When    tiiken     In     larRe    j 
of  Puerperal  mania  It    | 


Your  Home  Protected 

Nature's  Latest  and  Most  Valoed  Gift  to  Medical  Scienoe. 

An  Atmosphere  In  Which  Disease  Oerms  Cannot  Live. 

No  discovery  in  medical  science  has  ever  creaied  such  a  profound  sensation  as  that  of  HYOMEI. 
;  By  the  use  of  Booth's  Exhaler  every  particle  of  air  in  your  home  is  impregnated  wilh  this  new  germicide, 
;  which  kills  at  once  the  bacilli  of  Catarrh,  Asthma.  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  Pneumonia  and  Consumption, 
:  making  it  impossible  for  these  diseases  to  eiist,  where  il  is  used.  In  fact,  so  wonderful  have  been  Ihe  re- 
:  sulta  which  folloived  this  new  method  of  treating  disease,  over  aSoo  doctors  have  endorsed  it  during  the 
:  past  few  months,  and  such  prominent  men  as  President  Andrews  of  Brown  University,  Mayor  Yard  of 
:  Trenton,  Postmaster  Wilson  of  Brooklyn,  Rev.  Dr.  Karrar  of  Urooltlyn,  Hon.  Samuel  Koads  ot^  Massachu- 
:  setts,  and  Sir  Henry  Irvinu;  of  London,  having  tested 
.  Hyomel,  are  lending  their  aid  in  introducing  it  to 
thepuhlic. 

"HYOMEI" 

Cures  by  Inhalation 

Il  is  Nature's  own  remedy,  given  through  the  only 
vehicle  (the  air  yoii  broalhe)  which  nature  permits  to 
:   cnler  the  bronchial  lubes  and  lungs. 

TJIKUE  IS  SO  ItAXGES,  XO  JCISK. 
"HyoiTffL"  piicket  oiitfil  rnmplcii-,  Smw;  rtm  tnhdianl,  50c 

.    or  Mfiii  by  noil  ,m  r.-.i-'pi  of  "rke.'^Send'lot  " The  Su^Jj 
Hyomd."    MiiilcdFRKE. 
B.T.BOOTH  CO.,  33  liaat  301fa  SI,  TTEIV  VOBK. 

For  nmtual  advairlagt  whtB  you  mrlu  to  an  ad 
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PERIODICAL!) 


A  MAGAZINE 

IS  KNOWN 
BY  THE  ADVERTISING 

COMPANY  IT  KEEPS 


One  of  the  most  eloquent  argu- 
ments for  the  advertising  merits  of 
a  pubHcation  is  the  character  and 
amount  of  business  it  carries. 

In  this  relation  we  would  sue- 
gest  that  you  examine  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of 

'PieP)ram 

and  compare  them  with  those  of 
any  other  first-class  publication. 

Every  reader  of  The  Forum  is  a 
possible  patron  of  yours  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  its  entire  constitu- 
ency is  composed  of  people  who 
combine  with  intelligence  and  good 
taste  the  means  to  purchase  a  first- 
class  article. 

Do  you  wish  to  see  a  copy? 


The  Forum 


is  the  one  magazine  which  is  e(jually 
useful  to  the  statesman,  the  lawyer, 
the  business  man,  the  student,  the 
clerg}man,  and  the  general  reader. 

Its  contributors  are  chosen  for 
their  special  knowledge  in  their  re- 
spective subjects;  and  the  infonna- 
tion  it  contains  is  vaUialjle  to  ever)- 
citizen,  ro  n:aiter  what  his  occupa- 
tion may  be. 

Its  discussions  of  political,  educa- 
tional, and  labor  problems  appeal  to 
every  citizen ;  while  its  articles  on 
literature,  mu.sic,  art,  the  drama,  and 
religion,  together  with  papers  by 
women  about  women,  make  its  pages 
interesting  and  instructive  to  all 
members  of  the  family. 

Its  price — 35  cents  a  copy,  or  by 
subscription  S3  a  year — commends  it 
to  all  purses,  and  makes  it  the 
cheapest  review  in  the  world. 

No  well-informed  person  should 
fail  to  read 


The  Forum 


THE  FORUM  PUBLISHINQ  COMPANY, 

III  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  uiriie  to  an  advertiser  piea&e  m«nt(on  this  magazine. 
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During  1292 

The  regular  staff  of  Editorial 
Writers  of  The  Youth's  Compan- 
ion will  be  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  a  group  of  Eminent 
Specialists,  who  ijvill  contribute 
unsigned  Editorials  on  those 
Great  Interests  and  Events  that 
only  authorities  can  competently 
treat. 

In  no  other  periodical  v/ill  one 
regularly  find  Editorial  Articles 
on  Timely  and  Noteworthy  Sub- 
jects by  such  writers  as : 

KWHT    THOMSON. 

BtKlieat  Autborlty  on  Applied  ElectHdt;. 


Prof.  W.  T.  SEDGWICK. 

Aothorlly  on  Sanitary  Science. 

Prof.  CHAS.  A.  YOUNG. 

Eminent  Astronomer,  FTiaceton. 


A.  C.  STBVBNS. 

Antborlty  on  Pinance.  (Edltoi  of  Btadstreet's.] 

Pres.  T.  C.  MBNDBNHAII,. 

Noted  Ptiyalctst.    Pres.  Worcester  FolyteclinlC. 


THE  YOUTHS 
COMPANION 

"  Tlie  Best  FiLend   of  the  Ameiican   Family." 

Each  weekly  issue  of  The  Companion  provides  as  much  Teading-matter  as  a 
i2rao  volume  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages,  and  few  books  possess  such 
variety,  interest  and  value.  Many  of  the  world's  greatest  Statesmen,  Travelers,  Men 
of  Science  and  Story-Writers  are  among  the  contributors  for  1S98. 


WM.   E.  GLADSTONE. 
THOMAS  B.   REED. 
EARL  OF  DUFFERIN. 
SENATOR  HOAR. 
MAXO'RELL. 


RUDYARO  KIPLING. 
WILLIAM  D.  HOWELLS. 
FRANK  R.  STOCKTON. 
Lieut.   R.   E.  PEARY. 
JOHN  BURROUGHS. 


MARY  E.  WILKINS. 
LILLIAN  NORDICA. 
MARGARET  E.  SAN6STER. 
OCTAVE  THANET. 
Mrs.  BURTON  HARRISON. 


e  than  One  Hundred  Othera. 


1 2 -Color 
Calender 

FREE. 


HEW  SUBSCRIBERS  w 

nin>eanil<iddre».  an 
FREE  — The  You 


tlllJangj.iyi,  iBd8; 

FREE  — Christmai,  ITew  Teii'g  and  biter  Double 
FREE  -The  Compinion  AifC&Iendu  (or  iggB,  a  producti 


jp»riorlo«iy 
cr^ui  Companion  coloT'Work  of  previous  ycara.    A  iii* 
The  home  and  a  charming  cifl. 
^ilty-n/n  Weeki.  >  Full  Yev.  10  Jan.  i,  iSw.   U  S 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  201  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CO  BOOK5 


The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews 

Completion  of  Volume  XVI. 

^T^HE  December  number  of  1897  rounds  out  the  sixteenth  volume  of 
the  American  Monthly  Rp:view  of  Reviews.  Bound  volumes  will 
be  ready  for  exchange  December  20.  All  subscribers  on  our  mailing 
list  will  be  furnished  our  exhaustive  sixteenth  semi-annual  index  with  the 
January  number.     To  all    others  it  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Bind  the  Semi^Annaal  Volumes. 

Complete  unbound  volumes  delivered   to  us,  postage  or  express  pre- 
paid,   and   in    good   condition,    with    covers   on,    will    be    exchanged    for 
bound   volumes   and    returned,  charges    prepaid   by    us,    for    75    cents   sl 
volume.     Back   numbers   for  filling   out  volumes   can   be  supplied   as   far- 
back  as  April,   1892,  for  20  cents  each. 

Those  who  desire  to  have  binding  done  in  their  own  localities  will 
be  furnished  with  binding  cases  for  each  volume  at  50  cents  each,  post- 
paid. 

Numbers  can  be  mailed  to  us  for  4  cents  per  pound  (fio  limit  as  to 
size  of  package;  page  88g,  January,  iSg'/,  Postal  Guide).  This  will  be 
found  cheaper  than  express  in  most  cases. 


Frances    E*  Willard,   President    World's   W*    C   T*    U— **  The  brightest  outlook 
window  in  Christendom  for  busy  people  who  want  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  world." 

Chauncey  M*   Depew,   President   New   York  Central  R*  R*— *'The   Review  of 

Reviews  is  the  best  medium  through  which  a  busy  man  can  keep  abreast  with  magazine 
and  review  literature,  wliich  has  now  become  so  voluminous  that  unless  digested  no  one 
can  foll(;w  it." 

Francis  E*  Clark,  D*D*,  President  Un.  Soc*  of  Christian  Endeavor*— **  It  is  the 

most  vahiable  magazine  published.  It  is  such  a  happy  combination  of  timely  articles 
and  articles  of  lasting  interest  that  it  is  becoming  quite  a  necessity  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 

I  am  speaking  fur  thousands  of  otlier  professional  men." 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  13  Astor  Place,  H.  Y.  % 
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FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 
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|B     Thp30Day5       fcrrrcrr 
^      Jr  Trial  Kfiriiin      TTTTT'^I 

I     !       1  i  til 


The  Larkin  Plan 


[T  IS  WISE  ECONOMV  TO  USE  GooD  SoAP.  OuT  soaps  are  sold  entirely  on  thdi 
merits,  with  our  guaraDtee  of  purity.  Thousands  of  fahiues  use  thei^  and 
have  for  many  years,  in  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity, 

i  you  half  Ihe  tcgulai  letnil  prices;   hslf  the  cost. 
You  pay  but  the  usual  retail  value  of  the  soaps  and  all 
middlemen's   piolits  aie   yours  in  >  premium,  ilidf 
of  equal  value.     One  premium  is  A  White  Enameled,  Steel,  Bnws-Trlinmed  Bed.     Metallic 

beds  add  beauty  and  cheerfulness  to  the  chamber,  while  they  convey  a  delightful  feeling  of  d 

that  inviles  repose.     They  hannoniic  perfectly  with  furn'         -.---... ^ 

al  bead  and  foiK,  and  heavy  brass,  gold -lacquered  s 
trimmings.  \'ery  strong  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Malic-  J 
able  ca.stings,  will  never  break.  Detachable  lignum-  \ 
vita;  liall-l^aring  casters.  4  feet  6  in.  wide.  6  feet  S 
6  in.  long.  Heod.  4  feet  ^^i  in.  Foot,  3  feet  i%  in.  \ 
high.  Corner  posts  are  i  inch  in  diameter.  The  bed  S 
is  the  Article  of  Furniture  Supreme:  In  it  a  Third  of  f 
Lite  is  Passed.  I 

tf,  after  thirty  days'  trial,  the   purchaser  finds  all   j 
Ihe  Soaps,  etc.,  of  excellent  quality  and  the  pren 
entirely  satisfactory  and  as  represented,  remit  $10 
if  not,  notify  us  goiids  are  subject  to  our  order, 
cl^ge  for  what  you  have  used. 


e  of  any  wood  or  style.     Brass  top  rod 

Oar  Great  CombinaUDn  Box. 

Mft  ts  btf  a  ATcnt*  Paallj  «■  ftd  Jim. 

lAil  tf  CmilrmU  Cti/attt  at 


'vantage  when  you  writ 


FOOD  PRODUCT5 


Strong  and  serene,  as  ml^jy  IbresI  lite 
1)ul  braves  the  UasI  ami  dares  the  storm,  is  be 
W1k>  visejy  lives,  and  livitg,  learns  to  know 
Ik  bealdi  and  stieii^b  whicb  Quaker  Oils  bestow. 

AT  ALL  GROCr:iiS  LV  2.Ln.  PACKAGKS  OXLV 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


In     ai 


Tlie  mother  should  never  grow  old  to  her  children.  0-H  Extract 
of  Malt  helps  her  keep  young  by  giving  her  restful  sleep,  quiet  nerve^ 
and  ffood  digestion. 

RCdjpt  of  ^.£D  ite  will  Mm]  yauon4  uep  (m  HuUIf-ij, 

Send  for  piimphlet.  OTTO  HUBER,  Brooklyn,  N.,i 

fintt  mtitlw  t»lt  mtg»tiot. 
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Waterman's 
Ideal 
Fountain 
Pen 


Shall  it  mark  in  remembrance  of  you, 
As  your  Holiday  gift  to  him  or  her? 


Mahes   . 
its  marh 
all,  around 
the  World 


The  Only  Best. 
Awarded 

Three  Gold  and  Five  Bronze 
medals.  The  highest  given  at 
all  exiwsitions  where  exhibited. 


I«P7. 


Mas 


Received  the  Gold  Hedal  and  High- 
est Award  at  the  Nashville  Centen- 
nial Exposition,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
(Closed  Oct.  30)- 

Made  in  Sterling  Silver  and  Solid  Cold,  at  prices  according  to  their  value. 


ThobestWTiUnBlnatrnmontofllmiiBa.    Sol.l  upon  raeHt.    Aliaolntely  Knarantaed.                       i 
Call  on  your  duultT  or  send  for  holiday  catalogue.                  .      o     id                  1 

Chicago         L.  E.  Waterman  Co.    u».<ion       | 

Boston 

■55  &  '57  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Paris            1 

St.  Louis 

Berlin    1 

i 
I 
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IVORY 


There  are 

a  hundred  im 

itation!i,Theyall 

lack  the  remark! 
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MADE  nWH  PURE  GUAPE  CREAM  OF  TARTAR 


^ 


GET  THE  GENUINE  ARTICLE  I 


Walter  Baker  &Go:s 

Breakfast 

Cocoa. 


Pure, 

Delicious, 

Nutritious. 


_  Coats  Less  than  ONE 

Indt-NUrk.  <'K-YT  a  cup. 


Waller  Baker   &  Co.  Limited, 

Dorchester, 


rchester.  Mass* 


,.*■.  i^-j'    a'"-''-?                           hi'jiii'st  honors  by  ihu  ft!iy;j 
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